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PREFACE. 


As  a  fitting  preliminary  to  the  text  of  the  Constitntiony  and  for  the 
convenience  of  readers,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Articles, 
of  Confederation,  and  the  Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the  North- 
west Territory  are  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume.  The  text 
of  the  Constitution  as  here  given  corresponds  exactly  with  the  original 
in  the  Department  of  State.  Following  this  text  is  the  well-known  and 
valuable  Analytical  Index  of  the  Constitution  and  Amendments,  pre- 
pared for  and  printed  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

By  special  arrangement  the  preliminary  matter  is  enriched  by  a 
reprint  of  a  recent  treatise  on  '^  The  Growth  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,*'  by  William  M.  Meigs,  Esq.,  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar  (published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia). In  an  able  manner  the  author  has  traced  the  origin  and 
development  of  each  separate  clause  from  its  first  suggestion  in  the 
Convention  to  the  form  finally  approved.  To  the  student  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  the  investigation  of  close  constitutional  questions, 
this  work  will,  it  is  believed,  prove  of  great  value  and  convenience. 

Following  this  treatise,  and  immediately  preceding  the  notes  to  the 
Constitution,  is  a  monograph  on  ''  Constitutional  Construction  and 
Interpretation,*'  by  the  author  of  the  annotations,  written  entirely  from 
a  review  of  cases  construing  and  applying  the  Federal  Constitution, 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  annotations,  the  text  of  the  Constitution 
has  been  followed  clause  by  clause,  and,  where  the  amount  of  material 
appended  to  a  clause  would  justify,  a  close  analysis  is  provided  to  aid 
the  investigator  in  his  search  for  precedents.  The  reports  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  were  searched  page  by  page  for 
authorities,  and  from  other  jurisdictions,  state  and  federal,  cases  have 
been  gathered  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is  believed  that  the  collection 
is  practically,  if  not  completely,  exhaustive. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  limit  the  notes  to  what  might  properly  be 
deemed  constitutional  questions.  It  was  thought  not  to  be  within  the 
scope  of  the  work  to  include  the  consideration  of  subjects  which 
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depended  for  their  solution  on  the  application  or  constmction  of  Acts 
of  Congress,  or  the  application  of  principles  of  common  or  international 
law.  As  illustrating  this  view  of  the  scope  of  the  notes,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  cover  the  ground  of  federal  jurisdiction,  under  the 
article  defining  the  extent  of  the  judicial  power,  but  such  questions 
have  been  noted  as  have  been  specially  discussed  by  the  courts  under 
the  constitutional  provisions.  The  subject  of  federal  jurisdiction  will 
be  found  fully  treated  under  the  various  Acts  of  Congress  in  the  title 
**  Judiciary,''  in  Federal  Statutes,  Annotated,  vol.  4.  And  on  the 
subject  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  included  in  the  grant  of 
judicial  power,  there  has,  of  course,  been  no  attempt  to  embrace  the 
whole  field  of  admiralty  and  maritime  law,  but  the  notes  have  been 
written  with  the  object  of  showing  to  what  extent  and  with  what 
limitations  the  principles  of  admiralty  and  maritime  law,  as  understood 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  have  been  developed  or 
modified  to  suit  geographical  peculiarities  and  the  conditions  arising 
from  federal  and  state  relations. 

The  copious  index  to  the  notes,  given  at  the  close  of  volume  nine, 
will  be  found  especially  useful  from  the  fact  that  the  validity  of  the 
same  subjects  of  legislation  has  frequently  been  questioned  under 
different  clauses  of  the  Constitution. 
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FEDERAL   STATUTES, 

ANNOTATED. 


THE    DECLARATION    OF    INDEPEND- 
ENCE-1776.* 


Ik  Congress,  July  4,  1776. 


The  unanimous  Declaration  of  the  thirteen  united  States  of  America, 

When  in  the  Course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one 
people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with 
another,  and  to  assume  among  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate 
and  eqnal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature  ^s  God 
entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opijiions  of  mankind  requires  that 
they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

*The  delegates  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire;  Massachusetts  Bay;  Rhode 
bland  and  Providence  Plantations;  Connecticut;  New  York;  New  Jersey;  Pennsylvania; 
Kew  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  in  Delaware;  Maryland;  Virginia;  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Oarolina,  In  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  Resolved  on  the  10th  of  May,  1776,  to 
reeommend  to  the  respective  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no 
government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs  had  been  established,  to  adopt  such  a 
SDvemment  as  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the 
happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and  of  America  in  general.  A 
preamble  to  this  resolution,  agreed  to  on  the  15th  of  May,  stated  the  intention  to  be  totally 
to  suppress  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  authority  under  the  British  crown.  On  the  7th  of 
Jime,  certain  resolutions  respecting  independency  were  moved  and  seconded.  On  the  IQth  of 
June  it  was  resolved,  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  to  the 
following  effect:  "That  the  United  Colonics  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
pendent States;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown:  and  that 
all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved."  On  the  preceding  day  it  was  determined  that  the  committee  for  preparing 
the  declaration  should  consist  of  five,  and  they  were  chosen  accordingly,  in  the  following 
order:  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  J.  Adams,  Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  R.  R.  Livingston.  On 
the  nth  of  June  a  resolution  was  passed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  and  digest  the 
form  of  a  confederation  to  be  entered  into  between  the  colonies,  and  another  committee  to 
prepare  a  plan  of  treaties  to  be  proposed  to  foreign  powers.  On  the  12th  of  June,  it  was 
niohed,  that  a  committee  of  Congress  should  be  appointed  by  the  name  of  a  board  of  war 
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THE  DECLARATIOy  OF  ISDEPESDESCE  OF 

We  liold  these  traths  to  be  sdf-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equaL  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  nnalienaUe 
Etigfcts.  that  among  these  are  Ldfe«  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness. That  to  secure  these  rights.  Governments  are  instituted  among 
Hen,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consmt  of  the  governedL  That 
whenever  any  Form  of  Government  becomes  destructive  of  these  aids, 
it  is  the  Bight  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it.  and  to  institute 
new  Government*  laying  its  foundation  on  such  prircipics  and  oiganiz- 
ing  its  powers  in  such  forau  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
their  Safety  and  Happiness.  PrudcDce^  indeed,  will  dictate  that  Gov- 
ernments long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transioit 
causes:  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown,  that  mankind  are 
more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  suffersKe*  than  to  right  them- 
selves by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But 
when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations.  p:irsiiiiig  invariaUy  the 
same  Object  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  Despotism, 
it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  Government,  and  to 
provide  new  Guards  for  their  future  security.  —  Soch  has  been  the 
patient  sufferance  of  these  Colonies:  and  six^h  is  now  the  necessity 
which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  Systenis  of  Government 
Tbe  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of 
repeated  iii^uries  and  usurpatioiis.  al!  having  in  direct  objert  the  estd>- 
lish^jent  of  an  ab>L  *:i:e  Tyranny  over  these  States^  To  pr^oifve  this,  let 
Ficis  be  s:ibr:i::*ed  ;o  a  candid  woriA 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  -1776, 

He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws,  the  most  wholesome  and  neces- 
sary for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  Laws  of  immediate  and 
pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  Assent 
should  be  obtained;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected 
to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  Laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large 
districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of 
Bepresentation  in  the  Legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to  them  and 
formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncom- 
fortable, and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  Public  Records,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing 
with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause 
others  to  be  elected;  whereby  the  Legislative  Powers,  incapable  of 
Annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  People  at  large  for  their  exercise ; 
the  State  remaining  in  the  mean  time  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of 
invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States ;  for 
that  purpose  obstructing  the  Laws  for  Naturalization  of  Foreigners; 
refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  raising 
the  conditions  of  new  Appropriations  of  Lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  Administration  of  Justice,  by  refusing  his 
Assent  to  Laws  for  establishing  Judiciary  Powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of 
their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  New  Offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms 
of  Officers  to  harrass  our  People,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  Standing  Armies  without 
the  Consent  of  our  legislature. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  Military  independent  of  and  superior 
to  the  Civil  Power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign 
to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws ;  giving  his  Assent 
to  their  acts  of  pretended  Legislation : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us : 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  Trial,  from  Punishment  for  any 
Murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  Inhabitants  of  these  States : 

For  cutting  off  our  Trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world : 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  Consent ; 
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For  depriving  us  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  Trial  by  Jury: 

For  transporting  us  beyond  Seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences : 

For  abolishing  the  free  System  of  English  Laws  in  a  neighbouring 
Province,  establishing  therein  an  Arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging 
its  Boundaries  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument 
for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  Colonies : 

For  taking  away  our  Charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  Laws, 
and  altering  fundamentally  the  Forms  of  our  Government : 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislature,  and  declaring  themselves 
invested  with  Power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  Pro- 
tection and  waging  War  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  Coasts,  burnt  our  towns, 
and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries 
to  compleat  the  works  of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny,  already  begun 
with  circumstances  of  Cruelty  &  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most 
barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  Head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  Citizens  taken  Captive  on  the  high 
Seas  to  bear  Arms  against  their  Country,  to  become  the  executioners 
of  their  friends  and  Brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  Hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless 
Indian  Savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare,  is  an  undistinguished 
destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions  We  have  Petitioned  for  Redress 
in  the  mOst  humble  terms :  Our  repeated  Petitions  have  been  answered 
only  by  repeated  injury.  A  Prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked 
by  every  act  which  may  defijie  a  Tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free 
People. 

Nor  have  We  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  Brittish  brethren. 
We  have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legis- 
lature to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have 
reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement 
here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and 
We  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred  to  disavow 
these  usurpations,  which,  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections 
and  correspondence  They  too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice 
and  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity, 
which  denounces  our  Separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest 
of  mankind,  Enemies  in  War,  in  Peace  Friends, 

We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the  united  States  of  America, 
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in  General  Congress,  Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  Name,  and  by 
Authority  of  the  good  People  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and 
declare,  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to  be  Free 
and  Independent  States;  that  they  are  Absolved  from  all  Allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them 
and  the  State  of  Great  Britain,  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved ;  and 
that  as  Free  and  Independent  States,  they  have  full  Power  to  levy  War, 
conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances,  establish  Commerce,  and  to  do  all 
other  Acts  and  Things  which  Independent  States  may  of  right  do. 
And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
Protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
Laves,  our  Fortunes  and  our  sacred  Honor. 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 


JOBIAH   BaBTLBTT, 

Wm.  Whipple, 


Samii.  Adams, 
John  Adams, 


New  Hampshire. 

Matthew  Thornton. 

Massachusetts  Bay. 

RoBT.  Treat  Paine, 
Elbridoe  Gerry. 


Step.  Hopkins, 


Rhode  Island. 

William  Ellery. 


BoGER  Sherman, 
Samuel  Huntington, 


Connecticut. 


Wm.  Williams, 
Oliver  Wolcott. 


Wm.  Floyd, 
Phil.  Livingston, 


New  York. 


Frans.  Lewis, 
Lewis  Morris. 


EicHD.  Stockton, 
Jno.  Witherspoon, 
Fras.  Hopkinson, 


New  Jersey. 


John  Hart, 
Abra.  Clark. 
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BoBT.  Morris, 
Benjamin  Bush, 
Benja.  Franklin, 
John  Morton, 
Geo.  Cltmer, 


CiBSAR  Rodney, 
Geo.  Bead, 


Samuel  Chase, 
Wm.  Paca, 


Pennsylt)ania. 

Jas.  Smith, 
Geo.  Taylor, 
James  Wilson, 
Geo.  Boss. 

Delaware. 

Tho.  M'Kean. 


Maryland. 


Thos.  Stone, 

Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton. 


George  Wythe, 
BicHARD  Henry  Lee, 
Th.  Jefferson, 
Benja.  Harrison, 


Wm.  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hewes, 


Virginia. 

Thos.  Nelson,  jr., 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee, 
Carter  Braxton. 

North  Carolina. 

John  Penn. 


South  Carolina. 


Edward  Butledge, 
Thos.  Heyward,  Junr., 


Thomas  Lynch,  Jtmr., 
Arthur  Middleton. 


Georgia. 


Button  Gwinnett, 
Lyman  Hall, 


Geo.  Walton. 


Note.  —  Mr.  Ferdinand  Jefferson,  formerly  Keeper  of  the  Holla  in  the  Department  of 
State,  at  Washington,  said :  *'  The  names  of  the  signers  are  spelt  above  as  in  the  fac-simile 
of  the  original,  but  the  punctuation  of  them  is  not  always  the  same ;  neither  do  the  names  of 
the  States  appear  in  the  fac-simile  of  the  original.  The  names  of  the  signers  of  each  State 
are  grouped  together  in  the  fac-simile  of  the  original,  except  the  name  of  Matthew  Thornton, 
which  follows  that  of  Oliver  Woloott." 
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To  aU  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  we  the  undersigned  Delegates 
of  the  States  affixed  to  our  Names  send  greeting. 

Whereas  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled  did  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  November  in  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Seventyseven,  and  in  the  Sec- 
ond Year  of  the  Independence  of  America  agree  to  certain  articles  of 
Confederation  and  perpetual  Union  between  the  States  of  Newhamp- 
shire,  Massachusetts-bay,  Ehodeisland  and  Providence  Plantations, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North-Carolina,  South-Carolina  and  Georgia  in  the 
Words  following,  viz. 

"Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union  between  the  States  of 
Newhampshire,  Massachusetts-bay,  Rhodeisland  and  Providence 
Plantations,  Connecticut,  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North-Carolina,  South-Carolina  and 
Georgia. 

Artiele  I  The  stile  of  this  confederacy  shall  be  ^^  The  United  States 
of  America/* 

Article  U  Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence,, and  every  power,  jurisdiction  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this 
confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled. 

^Congress  Resolved,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1776,  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
prepare  and  digest  the  form  of  a  confederation  to  be  entered  into  between  the  Colonies;  and 
on  the  day  following,  after  it  had  been  determined  that  the  committee  should  consist  of  a 
member  from  each  Colony,  the  following  persons  were  appointed  to  perform  that  duty,  to  wit: 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  S.  Adams,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  R.  R.  Livingston,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  M'Kean,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Hewes,  Mr.  E.  Rutledge,  and  Mr.  Gwinnett.  Upon 
the  report  of  this  committee,  the  subject  was,  from  time  to  time,  debated,  until  the  16th  of 
November,  1777,  when  a  copy  of  the  confederation  being  made  out,  and  sundry  amendments 
made  in  the  diction,  without  altering  the  sense,  the  same  was  finally  agreed  to.  Congress, 
at  the  same  time,  directed  that  the  articles  should  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  all  th« 
United  States,  to  be  considered,  and  if  approved  of  by  them,  they  were  advised  to  authorize 
their  delegates  to  ratify  the  same  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  which  being  done, 
the  same  should  become  conclusive.  Three  hundred  copies  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
were  ordered  to  he  printed  for  the  use  of  Congress;  and  on  the  17th  of  November,  the  form  of 
a  circular  letter  to  accompany  them  was  brought  in  by  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  it, 
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Article  IIL  The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm 
league  of  friendship  with  each  other,  for  their  common  defence,  the 
security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  bind- 
ing themselves  to  assist  each  other,  against  all  force  offered  to,  or 
attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sover- 
eignty, trade,  or  any  other  pretence  whatever. 

Article  IV.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendship 
and  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  different  States  in  this  Union, 
the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  States,  paupers,  vagabonds  and 
fugitives  from  justice  excepted,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States;  and  the  people  of 
each  State  shall  have  free  ingress  and  regress  to  and  from  any  other 
State,  and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce, 
subject  to  the  same  duties,  impositions  and  restrictions  as  the  inhab- 
itants thereof  respectively,  provided  that  such  restrictions  shall  not 
extend  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  property  imported  into  any 
State,  to  any  other  State  of  which  the  owner  is  an  inhabitant;  provided 
also  that  no  imposition,  duties  or  restriction  shall  be  laid  by  any  State, 
on  the  property  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them. 

If  any  person  guilty  of,  or  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
high  misdemeanor  in  any  State,  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in 
any  of  the  United  States,  he  shall  upon  demand  of  the  Governor  or 

and  being  agreed  to,  thirteen  copies  of  it  were  ordered  to  be  made  out,  to  be  allied  hj  the 
president  and  forwarded  to  the  several  States,  with  copies  of  the  confederation.  On  the  29th 
of  November  ensuing,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed,  to  procure  a  tranalation  of  the 
articles  to  be  made  into  the  French  language,  and  to  report  an  addreaa  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada,  &c.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1778,  the  form  of  a  ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation was  adopted,  and,  it  having  been  engrossed  on  parchment,  it  was  signed  on  the  9th 
of  July  on  the  part  and  in  behalf  of  their  respective  States,  by  the  delegates  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  agreeably  to  the  powers  vested  in  them.  The 
delegates  of  North  Carolina  signed  on  the  21st  of  July,  those  of  Georgia  on  the  24th  of  July, 
and  those  of  New  Jersey  on  the  26th  of  November  following.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1779,  Mr. 
Dickinson  and  Mr.  Van  Dyke  signed  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  Mr.  M'Kean  having 
previously  signed  in  February,  at  which  time  he  produced  a  power  to  that  effect.  Maryland 
did  not  ratify  until  the  year  1781.  She  had  instructed  her  dele^tes,  on  the  15th  of  Diecem- 
ber,  1778,  not  to  agree  to  the  confederation  until  matters  respecting  the  western  lands  should 
be  settled  on  prineiplcs  of  equity  and  sound  policy :  but,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1781,  finding 
that  the  enemies  of  the  country  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  disseminate  opinions 
of  an  ultimate  dissolution  of  the  Union,  the  legislature  of  the  State  passed  an  act  to  empower 
their  delegates  to  subscribe  and  ratify  the  articles,  which  was  accordingly  done  by  Mr.  Hanson 
and  Mr.  Carroll,  on  the  1st  of  March  of  that  year,  which  completed  the  ratificationa  of  the 
act:  and  Congress  assembled  on  the  2d  of  March  under  the  new  powers. 

Note.  —  ^f r.  Ferdinand  Jefferson,  formerly  the  Keeper  of  the  Rolls  of  the  Department  of 
State,  at  Washin&fton,  who  compared  this  document  as  printed  in  the  Revised  Statutes  with 
the  original  in  his  custody,  said:  "  The  initial  letters  of  many  of  the  words  in  the  original 
of  this  instrument  are  capitals,  but  as  no  system  appears  to  have  been  obser%*ed,  the  same 
words  sometimes  beginning  with  a  capital  and  sometimes  with  a  small  letter,  I  have  thought 
it  best  not  to  imdertake  to  follow  the  original  in  this  particular.  Moreover,  there  are  three 
forms  of  the  letter  s:  the  capital  S,  the  small  s,  and  the  long  f,  the  last  being  used  indiscrimi- 
nately to  words  that  should  begin  with  a  capital  and  those  that  should  begin  with  a  small  s." 
The  Revised  Statutes  version  is. here  reproduced  exactly. 

**  The  Articles  of  Confederation  ceased  to  exist  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution."   Van  Brocklin  r.  Tennessee,  117  U.  S.  159. 
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Executive  power,  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  and 
removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  his  offence. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  of  these  States  to  the 
records,  acts  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of 
every  other  State. 

Article  V.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the  general 
interests  of  the  United  States,  delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed 
in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  of  each  State  shall  direct,  to  meet  in 
Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in  every  year,  with  a  power 
reserved  to  each  State,  to  recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any 
time  within  the  year,  and  to  send  others  in  their  stead,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

No  State  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less  than  two,  nor  by 
more  than  seven  members;  and  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  a 
delegate  for  more  than  three  years  in  any  term  of  six  years ;  nor  shall 
any  person,  being  a  delegate,  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the 
United  States,  for  which  he,  or  another  for  his  benefit  receives  any 
salary,  fees  or  emolument  of  any  kind. 

Each  State  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  a  meeting  of  the 
States,  and  while  they  act  as  members  of  the  committee  of  the  States. 

In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, each  State  shall  have  one  vote. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall  not  be  impeached 
or  questioned  in  any  court,  or  place  out  of  Congress,  and  the  members 
of  Congress  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  from  arrests  and 
imprisonments,  during  the  time  of  their  going  to  and  from,  and  attend- 
ance on  Congress,  except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

Article  71.  No  State  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  shall  send  any  embassy  to,  or  receive  any  embassy 
from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,  agreement,  alliance  or  treaty  with 
any  king  prince  or  state;  nor  shall  any  person  holding  any  office  of 
profit  or  trust  under  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  accept  of  any 
present,  emolument,  office  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever  from  any  king, 
prince  or  foreign  state ;  nor  shall  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  States  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confederation  or 
alliance  whatever  between  them,  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  specifying  accurately  the  purposes  for 
which  the  same  is  to  be  entered  into,  and  how  long  it  shall  continue. 

No  State  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties,  which  may  interfere  with 
any  stipulations  in  treaties,  entered  into  by  the  United  States  in  Con- 
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gress  assembled,  with  any  king,  prince  or  state,  in  pursuance  of  any 
treaties  already  proposed  by  Congress,  to  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain. 

No  vessels  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  by  any  State, 
except  such  number  only,  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  defence  of  such  State,  or  its 
trade ;  nor  shall  any  body  of  forces  be  kept  up  by  any  State,  in  time  of 
peace,  except  such  number  only,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  deemed  requisite  to  garrison 
the  forts  necessary  for  the  defence  of  such  State ;  but  every  State  shall 
always  keep  up  a  well  regulated  and  disciplined  militia,  sufficiently 
armed  and  accoutered,  and  shall  provide  and  constantly  have  ready  for 
use,  in  public  stores,  a  due  number  of  field  pieces  and  tents,  and  a  proper 
quantity  of  arms,  ammunition  and  camp  equipage. 

No  State  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  State  be  actually  invaded  by 
enemies,  or  shall  have  received  certain  advice  of  a  resolution  being 
formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to  invade  such  State,  and  the  danger 
is  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay,  till  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled  can  be  consulted:  nor  shall  any  State  grant  commis- 
sions to  any  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal, 
except  it  be  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  and  then  only  against  the  kingdom  or  state  and  the  subjects 
thereof,  against  which  war  has  been  so  declared,  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  shall  be  established  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, unless  such  State  be  infested  by  pirates,  in  which  case  vessels  of 
war  may  be  fitted  out  for  that  occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger 
shall  continue,  or  until  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall 
determine  otherwise. 

Article  VII.  When  land-forces  are  raised  by  any  State  for  the 
coDMUon  defence,  all  officers  of  or  under  the  rank  of  colonel,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  each  State  respectively  by  whom  such 
forces  shall  be  raised,  or  in  such  manner  as  such  State  shall  direct,  and 
all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  State  which  first  made  the 
appointment. 

Article  VIIL  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall 
be  incurred  for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed 
by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a 
conmion  treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  States,  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  all  land  within  each  State,  granted  to  or 
surveyed  for  any  person,  as  such  land  and  the  buildings  and  improve- 
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ments  thereon  shall  be  estimated  according  to  such  mode  as  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  and 
appoint. 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  within 
the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Artide  DC-  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace  and 
war,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth  article  —  of  sending  and 
receiving  ambassadors  —  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances,  provided 
that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made  whereby  the  legislative  power 
of  the  respective  States  shall  be  restrained  from  imposing  such  imposts 
and  duties  on  foreigners,  as  their  own  people  are  subjected  to,  or  from 
prohibiting  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  species  of  goods  or 
commodities  whatsoever  —  of  establishing  rules  for  deciding  in  all 
cases,  what  captures  on  land  or  water  shall  be  legal,  and  in  what  man- 
ner prizes  taken  by  land  or  naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  divided  or  appropriated  —  of  granting  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace  —  appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of 
piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas  and  establishing  courts 
for  receiving  and  determining  finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures, 
provided  that  no  member  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  a  judge  of 
any  of  the  said  courts. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  be  the  last 
resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes  and  diflferences  now  subsisting  or  that 
hereafter  may  arise  between  two  or  more  States  concerning  boundary, 
jurisdiction  or  any  other  cause  whatever;  which  authority  shall  always 
be  exercised  in  the  manner  following.  AVhenever  the  legislative  or 
executive  authority  or  lawful  agent  of  any  State  in  controversy  with 
another  shall  present  a  petition  to  Congress,  stating  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion and  praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  order 
of  Congress  to  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  of  the  other.  State 
in  controversy,  and  a  day  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  parties 
by  their  lawful  agents,  who  shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint  by  joint 
consent,  commissioners  or  judges  to  constitute  a  court  for  hearing  and 
determining  the  matter  in  question :  but  if  they  cannot  agree.  Congress 
shall  name  three  persons  out  of  each  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the 
list  of  such  persons  each  party  shall  alternately  strike  out  one,  the 
petitioners  beginning,  until  the  number  shall  be  reduced  to  thirteen; 
and  from  that  number  not  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  nine  names  as 
Congress  shall  direct,  shall  in  the  presence  of  Congress  be  drawn  out 
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by  lot,  and  the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn  or  any  five  of 
them,  shall  be  commissioners  or  judges,  to  hear  and  finally  determine 
the  controversy,  so  always  as  a  major  part  of  the  judges  who  shall  hear 
the  cause  shall  agree  in  the  determination:  and  if  either  party  shall 
neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  showing  reasons,  which 
Congress  shall  judge  sufficient,  or  being  present  shall  refuse  to  strike, 
the  Congress  shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  out  of  each  State, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Congress  shall  strike  in  behalf  of  such  party 
absent  or  refusing;  and  the  judgment  and  sentence  of  the  court  to  be 
appointed,  in  the  manner  before  prescribed,  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
such  court,  or  to  appear  or  defend  their  claim  or  cause,  the  court  shall 
nevertheless  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence,  or  judgment,  which  shall 
in  like  manner  be  final  and  decisive,  the  judgment  or  sentence  and  other 
proceedings  being  in  either  case  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  lodged 
among  the  acts  of  Congress  for  the  security  of  the  parties  concerned : 
provided  that  every  commissioner,  before  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall 
take  an  oath  to  be  administered  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  or 
superior  court  of  the  State  where  the  cause  shall  be  tried,  **  well  and 
truly  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  question,  according  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment,  without  favour,  affection  or  hope  of  reward:'* 
provided  also  that  no  State  shall  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  United  States. 

All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil  claimed  under 
different  grants  of  two  or  more  States,  whose  jurisdiction  as  they  may 
respect  such  lands,  and  the  States  which  passed  such  grants  are 
adjusted,  the  said  grants  or  either  of  them  being  at  the  same  time 
claimed  to  have  originated  antecedent  to  such  settlement  of  jurisdiction, 
shall  on  the  petition  of  either  party  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  be  finally  determined  as  near  as  may  be  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  before  prescribed  for  deciding  disputes  respecting  territorial  juris- 
diction between  different  States. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin 
struck  by  their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  respective  States.  — 
fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  United 
States.  —  regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the 
Indians,  not  members  of  any  of  the  States,  provided  that  the  legis- 
lative right  of  any  State  within  its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  vio- 
lated —  establishing  and  regulating  post-offices  from  one  State  to 
another,  throughout  all  the  United  States,  and  exacting  such  postage 
on  the  papers  passing  thro'  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to  defray  the 
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expenses  of  the  said  office  —  appointing  all  officers  of  the  land  forces, 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  excepting  regimental  officers  — 
appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces,  and  commissioning  all 
officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  —  making  rules 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  said  land  and  naval  forces, 
and  directing  their  operations. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  have  authority  to 
appoint  a  conmiittee,  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  be  denominated 
**  a  Committee  of  the  States,*'  and  to  consist  of  one  delegate  from  each 
State ;  and  to  appoint  such  other  committees  and  civil  officers  as  may  be 
necessary  for  managing  the  general  affairs  of  the  United  States  under 
their  direction  —  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  preside,  provided 
that  no  person  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  office  of  president  more  than 
one  year  in  any  term  of  three  years ;  to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums  of 
money  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  appro- 
priate and  apply  the  same  for  defraying  the  public  expenses  —  to  bor- 
row money,  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
every  half  year  to  the  respective  States  an  account  of  the  sums  of 
money  so  borrowed  or  emitted,  —  to  build  and  equip  a  navy  —  to  agree 
upon  the  number  of  land  forces,  and  to  make  requisitions  from  each 
State  for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in 
such  State ;  which  requisition  shall  be  binding,  and  thereupon  the  Legis- 
lature of  each  State  shall  appoint  the  regimental  officers,  raise  the  men 
and  cloath,  arm  and  equip  them  in  a  soldier  like  manner,  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States ;  and  the  officers  and  men  so  cloathed,  armed  and 
equipped  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  time  agreed 
on  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled :  but  if  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled  shall,  on  consideration  of  circumstances  judge 
proper  that  any  State  should  not  raise  men,  or  should  raise  a  smaller 
number  than  its  quota,  and  that  any  other  State  should  raise  a  greater 
number  of  men  than  the  quota  thereof,  such  extra  number  shall  be 
raised,  officered,  cloathed,  armed  and  equipped  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  quota  of  such  State,  unless  the  legislature  of  such  State  shall  judge 
that  such  extra  number  cannot  be  safely  spared  out  of  the  same,  in 
which  case  they  shall  raise  officer,  cloath,  arm  and  equip  as  many  of 
such  extra  number  as  they  judge  can  be  safely  spared.     And  the  officers 
and  men  so  cloathed,  armed  and  equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place 
appointed,  and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  never  engage  in  a 
war,  nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace,  nor 
enter  into  any  treaties  or  alliances,  nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate  the 
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value  thereof,  nor  ascertain  the  sums  and  expenses  necessary  for  the 
defence  and  welfare  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bills, 
nor  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  appropriate 
money,  nor  agree  upon  the  number  of  vessels  of  war,  to  be  built  or  pur- 
chased, or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor  appoint  a 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army  or  navy,  unless  nine  States  assent  to 
the  same :  nor  shall  a  question  on  any  other  point,  except  for  adjourn- 
ing from  day  to  day  be  determined,  unless  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to 
any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  any  place  within  the  United  States,  so 
that  no  period  of  adjournment  be  for  a  longer  duration  than  the  space 
of  six  months,  and  shall  publish  the  journal  of  their  proceedings 
monthly,  except  such  parts  thereof  relating  to  treaties,  alliances  or  mili- 
tary operations,  as  in  their  judgment  require  secresy ;  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  of  the  delegates  of  each  State  on  any  question  shall  be  entered  on 
the  journal,  when  it  is  desired  by  any  delegate ;  and  the  delegates  of  a 
State,  or  any  of  them,  at  his  or  their  request  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
transcript  of  the  said  journal,  except  such  parts  as  are  above  excepted, 
to  lay  before  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States. 

Article  IL  The  committee  of  the  States,  or  any  nine  of  them,  shall 
be  authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  such  of  the  powers 
of  Congress  as  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  by  the  consent 
of  nine  States,  shall  from  time  to  time  think  expedient  to  vest  them 
with;  provided  that  no  power  be  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for 
the  exercise  of  which,  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  the  voice  of  nine 
States  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  assembled  is  i^equisite. 

Article  XI  Canada  acceding  to  this  confederation,  and  joining  in 
the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled 
to  all  the  advantages  of  this  Union:  but  no  other  colony  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  same,  unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine 
States. 

Article  XIL  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  monies  borrowed  and  debts 
contracted  by,  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  before  the  assem- 
bling of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  present  confederation, 
shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  a  charge  against  the  United  States, 
for  payment  and  satisfaction  whereof  the  said  United  States,  and  the 
public  faith  are  hereby  solemnly  pledged. 

Article  XIDL  Every  State  shall  abide  by  the  determinations  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which  by  this 
confederation  are  submitted  to  them,     And  the  articles  of  this  con- 
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federation  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every  State,  and  the  Union 
shall  be  perpetual;  nor  shall  any  alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  be 
made  in  any  of  them;  unless  such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Legislatures 
of  every  State. 

And  whereas  it  has  pleased  the  Great  Governor  of  the  world  to 
incline  the  hearts  of  the  Legislatures  we  respectively  represent  in  Con- 
gress, to  approve  of,  and  to  authorize  us  to  ratify  the  said  articles  of 
confederation  and  perpetual  union.  Know  ye  that  we  the  undersigned 
delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  to  us  given  for  that 
purpose,  do  by  these  presents,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  our 
respective  constituents,  fully  and  entirely  ratify  and  confiiin  each  and 
every  of  the  said  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union,  and 
all  and  singular  the  matters  and  things  therein  contained:  and  we  do 
further  solemnly  plight  and  engage  the  faith  of  our  respective  con- 
stituents, that  they  shall  abide  by  the  determinations  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions,  which  by  the  said  con- 
federation are  submitted  to  them.  And  that  the  articles  thereof  shall 
be  inviolably  observed  by  the  States  we  re[s]pectively  represent,  and 
that  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  in  Congress.  Done 
at  Philadelphia  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  ninth  day  of  July 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  independence  of  America.* 

On  the  part  £  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

JosiAH  Babtlett,  John  Wentwobth,  Junr., 

August  8th,  1778. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

John  Hancock,  Fbancis  Dana, 

Samuel  Adams,  James  Lovell, 

Elbbidge  Gebby,  Samuel  Holten. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 

Plantations. 

William  Elleby,  John  Collins. 

Henby  Mabchant, 

•From  the  circumstance  of  delegates  from  the  same  State  having  signed  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  at  different  times,  as  appears  by  the  dates,  it  is  probable  they  affixed  their  names 
»8  they  happened  to  be  present  in  Cgngress,  after  they  had  been  authorised  by  their  constituents. 
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On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

BoGEB  Shebman,  Titus  Hosmeb, 

Samuel  Huntington^  Andrew  Adams. 

Oliveb  Wolcott, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Jas.  Duane,  Wm.  Dueb, 

Fra.  Lewis,  Gouv.  Mobbis. 

On  the  part  and  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  Novr.  26,  1778. 
Jno.  Witherspoon,  Nathl.  Scuddeb. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bobt.  Mobbis,  William  Clingan, 

Daniel  Robebdeau,  Joseph  Reed,  22d  July,  1778. 

JoNA.  Bayabd  Smith, 

On  the  part  &  behalf  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 

Tho:  M'Kean,  Feby.  12,  1779.  Nicholas  Van  Dykb. 

John  Dickinson,  May  5th,  1779. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 
John  Hanson,  March  1,  1781.         Daniel  Cabboll,  Mar.  1,  1781. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Richabd  Henby  Lee,  Jno.  Habvie, 

John  Banisteb,  Fbancis  Lightfoot  Leb. 

Thomas  Adams, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  No.  Carolina.    • 

John  Penn,  July  2l8t,  1778.  Jno.  Williams. 

CoBNs.  Habnett, 

On  the  part  <&  behalf  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Henby.  Laurens,  Richd.  Hutson, 

William  Henby  Dbayton,  Thos.  Heywabd,  Junr. 

Jno.  Mathews, 

On  the  part  &  behalf  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Jno.  Walton,  24th  July,  1778,        Edwp,  Lajtgwobthy. 

Epwp.  Telfaib, 
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[The  Confederate  Congress,  Jitly  13,  1787.] 

An  Ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio, 

Seetion  1.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, That  the  said  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  temporary  government, 
be  one  district,  subject,  however,  to  be  divided  into  two  districts,  as 
future  circumstances  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  make  it  expedient. 

See.  2.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  estates 
both  of  resident  and  non-resident  proprietors  in  the  said  territory, 
dying  intestate,  shall  descend  to,  and  be  distributed  among,  their 
children  and  the  descendants  of  a  deceased  child  in  equal  parts,  the 
descendants  of  a  deceased  child  or  grandchild  to  take  the  share  of  their 
deceased  parent  in  equal  parts  among  them ;  and  where  there  shall  be 
no  children  or  descendants,  then  in  equal  parts  to  the  next  of  kin,  in 
equal  degree ;  and  among  collaterals,  the  children  of  a  deceased  brother 
or  sister  of  the  intestate  shall  have,  in  equal  parts  among  them,  their 
deceased  parent's  share;  and  there  shall,  in  no  case,  be  a  distinction 
between  kindred  of  the  whole  and  half  blood ;  saving  in  all  cases  to  the 
widow  of  the  intestate,  her  third  part  of  the  real  estate  for  life,  and  one- 
third  part  of  the  personal  estate ;  and  this  law  relative  to  descents  and 
dower,  shall  remain  in  full  force  until  altered  by  the  legislature  of  the 
district.  And  until  the  governor  and  judges  shall  adopt  laws  as  here- 
inafter mentioned,  estates  in  the  said  territory  may  be  devised  or 
bequeathed  by  wills  in  writing,  signed  and  sealed  by  him  or  her  in  whom 
the  estate  may  be,  (being  of  full  age,)  and  attested  by  three  witnesses; 
and  real  estates  may  be  conveyed  by  lease  and  release,  or  bargain  and 
sale,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  person,  being  of  full  age,  in 
whom  the  estate  may  be,  and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  provided  such 

"  The  Ordinanoe  of  1787,  like  aU  Acts  of  Congress  for  the  government  of  the  Territories, 
had  no  force  in  any  State  after  its  admission  into  the  Union.*'  Van  Brocklin  v,  Tennessee, 
117  U.  8.  169. 
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trZLs  be  dnly  prored,  and  sneh  eonreraiiees  be  addMnrledged,  or  the 
CBcentioa  thereof  duly  proved,  and  be  recorded  within  one  year  after 
proper  magistrates,  courts,  and  regbters,  shall  be  appointed  for  that 
pnrpoee ;  and  personal  property  may  be  transferred  by  delivery,  saving, 
however,  to  the  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers 
«f  the  Ka/^kai^kies,  Saint  Vincents,  and  the  neighboring  villages,  who 
have  heretofore  professed  themselves  citizens  of  Virginia,  their  laws 
maA  customs  now  in  force  among  them,  relative  to  the  descent  and 
eflB:veyance  of  property- 
fir  S.  Be  it  ordained  hy  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  there  shall 
he  appointed,  from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a  governor,  whose  com- 
mL^ition  shall  continue  in  force  for  the  term  of  three  years,  unless  sooner 
revoked  by  Congress;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  a  free- 
hold estate  therein,  in  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercise 
of  hisoflfee. 

■fc  4.  There  shall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a 
aecretary,  whose  conunission  shall  continue  in  force  for  four  years, 
unless  sooner  revoked ;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  a  free- 
hold estate  therein,  in  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercise 
of  his  office.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  and  preserve  the  acts  and  laws 
passed  by  the  legislature,  and  the  public  records  of  the  district,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  governor  in  his  executive  department,  and  transmit 
authentic  copies  of  such  acts  and  proceedings  every  six  months  to  the 
Seeretary  of  Congress.  There  shall  also  be  appointed  a  court,  to  con- 
rii%t  of  three  judges,  any  two  of  whom  to  form  a  court,  who  shall  have  a 
eomizioB'Iaw  jurisdiction,  and  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  each 
XMrein  a  freehold  estate,  in  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  while  in  the 
exercise  of  their  offices ;  and  their  conmussions  shaU  continue  in  force 
d::rli4r  good  behavior. 

fcc  S,  The  governor  and  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  adopt 
atd  p:;h.:rh  in  the  di5tric[t]  such  laws  of  the  original  States,  criminal 
atd  ^rlrlL  as  may  be  necessary,  and  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  dl-trlct,  and  report  them  to  Congress  from  time  to  time,  which  laws 
*aa.l  be  in  force  in  the  district  until  the  organization  of  the  general 
a^v^cihij  therein,  unless  disapproved  of  by  Congress;  but  afterwards 
t«r  legi^^Iature  shall  have  authority  to  alter  them  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

■le.  r  The  governor,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  militia,  appoint  and  commission  all  officers  in  the  same 
below  the  rank  of  general  officers ;  all  general  officers  shall  be  appointed 
and  commis.«noned  by  Congress. 
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Bee.  7.  Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  general  assembly  the 
governor  shall  appoint  snch  magistrates,  and  other  civil  officers,  in 
each  county  or  township,  as  he  shall  find  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  and  good  order  in  the  same.  After  the  general  assembly 
shall  be  organized  the  powers  and  duties  of  magistrates  and  other  civil 
officers  shall  be  regulated  and  defined  by  the  said  assembly;  but  all 
magistrates  and  other  civil  officers,  not  herein  otherwise  directed,  shall, 
during  the  continuance  of  this  temporary  government,  be  appointed  by 
the  governor. 

Bee.  8.  For  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  injuries,  the  laws  to  be 
adopted  or  made  shall  have  force  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  and  for  the 
execution  of  process,  criminal  and  civil,  the  governor  shall  make  proper 
divisions  thereof;  and  he  shall  proceed,  from  time  to  time,  as  circum- 
stances may  require,  to  lay  out  the  parts  of  the  district  in  which  the 
Indian  titles  shall  have  been  extinguished,  into  counties  and  townships, 
subject,  however,  to  such  alterations  as  may  thereafter  be  made  by  the 
legislature. 

Bee.  9.  So  soon  as  there  shall  be  five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants, 
of  full  age,  in  the  district,  upon  giving  proof  thereof  to  the  governor, 
they  shall  receive  authority,  with  time  and  place,  to  elect  representa- 
tives from  their  counties  or  townships,  to  represent  them  in  the  general 
assembly :  Provided,  That  for  every  five  hundred  free  male  inhabitants 
there  shall  be  one  representative,  and  so  on,  progressively,  with  the 
number  of  free  male  inhabitants,  shall  the  right  of  representation 
increase,  until  the  number  of  representatives  shall  amount  to  twenty- 
five;  after  which  the  number  and  proportion  of  representatives  shall 
be  regulated  by  the  legislature :  Provided,  That  no  person  be  eligible 
or  qualified  to  act  as  a  representative,  unless  he  shall  have  been  a  citizen 
of  one  of  the  United  States  three  years,  and  be  a  resident  in  the  district, 
or  unless  he  shall  have  resided  in  the  district  three  years ;  and,  in  either 
case,  shall  likewise  hold  in  his  own  right,  in  fee-simple,  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  within  the  same :  Provided  also.  That  a  freehold  in  fifty 
acres  of  land  in  the  district,  having  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  States, 
and  being  resident  in  the  district,  or  the  like  freehold  and  two  years  ^ 
residence  in  the  district,  shall  be  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  as  an 
elector  of  a  representative. 

Bee.  10.  The  representatives  thus  elected  shall  serve  for  the  term 
of  two  years ;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  representative,  or  removal 
from  office,  the  governor  shall  issue  a  writ  to  the  county  or  township, 
for  which  he  was  a  member,  to  elect  another  in  his  stead,  to  serve  for 
the  residue  of  the  term. 
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■ml  11.  The  general  assembly,  or  legislature,  shall  consist  of  I^r 
govemory  l^^lative  council,  and  a  house  of  representatives.  Hie 
l^islative  council  shall  consist  of  five  members,  to  continue  in  offioe 
five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  Congress ;  any  three  of  wh<Hn  to 
be  a  qnorom;  and  the  members  of  the  council  shall  be  nominated  and 
appointed  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit :  As  soon  as  representatives 
shall  be  elected  the  governor  shall  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  than 
to  meet  together,  and  when  met  they  shall  nominate  ten  persons, 
resident  in  the  district,  and  each  possessed  of  a  freehold  in  five  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  return  their  names  to  Congress,  five  of  whom  Con- 
gress shaU  appoint  and  commission  to  serve  as  aforesaid ;  and  whenever 
a  vacancy  shall  happen  in  the  council,  by  death  or  removal  from  office, 
the  house  of  representatives  shall  nominate  two  persons,  qualified  as 
aforesaid,  for  each  vacancy,  and  return  their  names  to  Congress,  one 
of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  commission  for  the  residue  of  the 
term;  and  every  five  years,  four  months  at  least  before  the  expiration 
of  the  time  of  service  of  the  members  of  the  council,  the  said  house  shall 
nominate  ten  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  and  return  their  names 
to  Congress,  five  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  commission  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  council  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed. 
And  the  governor,  legislative  council,  and  house  of  representatives 
shall  have  authority  to  make  laws  in  all  cases  for  the  good  government 
of  the  district,  not  repugnant  to  the  principles  and  articles  in  this 
ordinance  established  and  declared.  And  all  bills,  having  passed  by  a 
majority  in  the  house,  and  by  a  majority  in  the  council,  shall  be  referred 
to  the  governor  for  his  assent;  but  no  bill,  or  legislative  act  whatever, 
shall  be  of  any  force  without  his  assent.  The  governor  shall  have  power 
to  convene,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  general  assembly  when,  in  his 
opinion,  it  shall  be  expedient. 

Sec.  12.  The  governor,  judges,  legislative  council,  secretary,  and 
such  other  officers  as  Congress  shall  appoint  in  the  district,  shall  take 
an  oath  or  affirmation  of  fidelity,  and  of  office ;  the  governor  before  the 
President  of  Congress,  and  all  other  officers  before  the  governor.  As 
soon  as  a  legislature  shall  be  formed  in  the  district,  the  council  and 
house  assembled,  in  one  room,  shall  have  authority,  by  joint  ballot,  to 
elect  a  delegate  to  Congress,  who  shall  have  a  seat  in  Congress,  with  a 
right  of  debating,  but  not  of  voting,  during  this  temporary  government 

Sec.  13.  And  for  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civU  and 
religious  liberty,  which  form  the  basis  whereon  these  republics,  thrir 
laws  and  constitutions,  are  erected ;  to  fix  and  establish  those  principles 
as  the  basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions,  and  governments,  which  forevwr 
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hereafter  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory ;  to  provide,  also,  for  the 
establishment  of  States,  and  permanent  government  therein,  and  for 
their  admission  to  a  share  in  the  Federal  councils  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  at  as  early  periods  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  general  interest: 

Sec  It  It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared,  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, that  the  following  articles  shall  be  considered  as  artixjles  of  com- 
pact, between  the  original  States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the  said 
territory,  and  forever  remain  unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent, 
to  wit: 

ARTICLE  I. 

No  person,  demeaning  himself  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner, 
shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship,  or  religious 
sentiments,  in  the  said  territories. 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  shall  always  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  and  of  the  trial  by  jury;  of  a 
propo[r]tionate  representation  of  the  people  in  the  legislature,  and  of 
judicial  proceedings  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  All 
persons  shall  be  bailable,  unless  for  capital  offences,  where  the  proof 
shall  be  evident,  or  the  presumption  great.  All  fines  shall  be  moderate ; 
and  no  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  shall  be  inflicted.  No  man  shall 
be  deprived  of  his  liberty  or  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  the  law  of  the  land,  and  should  the  public  exigencies  make  it  neces- 
sary, for  the  common  preservation,  to  take  any  person  *s  property,  or 
to  demand  his  particular  services,  full  compensation  shall  be  made  for 
the  same.  And,  in  the  just  preservation  of  rights  and  property,  it  is 
understood  and  declared,  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made  or  have 
force  in  the  said  territory,  that  shall,  in  any  manner  whatever,  interfere 
with  or  affect  private  contracts,  or  engagements,  bona  fide  r;nd  without 
fraud  previously  formed. 

ARTICLE  m. 

Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  forever  be  encouraged.  The  utmost  good  faith  shall  always  be 
observed  towards  the  Indians;  their  lands  and  property  shall  never  be 
taken  from  them  without  their  consent;  and  in  their  property,  rights, 
and  liberty  they  never  shall  be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in  just  and 
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lawful  wars  authorized  by  Congress;  but  laws  founded  in  justice  and 
humanity  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  made,  for  preventing  wrongs 
being  done  to  them,  and  for  preserving  peace  and  friendship  with  them. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  said  territory,  and  the  States  which  may  be  formed  therein, 
shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  this  confederacy  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  subject  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  to  such  altera- 
tions therein  as  shall  be  constitutionally  made ;  and  to  all  the  acts  and 
ordinances  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  conformable 
thereto.  The  inhabitants  and  settlers  in  the  said  territory  shall  be 
subject  to  pay  a  part  of  the  Federal  debts,  contracted,  or  to  be  con- 
tracted, and  a  proportional  part  of  the  expenses  of  government  to  be 
apportioned  on  them  by  Congress,  according  to  the  same  common  rule 
and  measure  by  which  apportionments  thereof  shall  be  made  on  the 
other  States;  and  the  taxes  for  paying  their  proportion  shall  be  laid 
and  levied  by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
district,  or  districts,  or  new  States,  as  in  the  original  States,  within  the 
time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  The 
legislatures  of  those  districts,  or  new  States,  shall  never  interfere  with 
the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may  find  necessary  for  securing 
the  title  in  such  soil  to  the  bona-fide  purchasers.  No  tax  shall  be 
imposed  on  lands  the  property  of  the  United  States;  and  in  no  case 
shall  non-resident  proprietors  be  taxed  higher  than  residents.  The 
navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  Saint  Lawrence,  and 
the  carrying  places  between  the  same,  shall  be  common  highways,  and 
forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  as  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  any  other  States  that  may  be 
admitted  into  the  confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impost,  or  duty, 
therefor. 

ARTICLE  V. 

There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  five  States;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  States,  as  soon  as 
Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession  and  consent  to  the  same,  shall 
become  fixed  and  established  as  follows,  to  wit :  The  western  State,  in 
the  said  territory,  shall  be  bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and 
the  Wabash  Rivers;  a  direct  line  drawn  from  the  Wabash  and  Post 
Vincents,  due  north,  to  the  territorial  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada;  and  by  the  said  territorial  line  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
and  Mississippi.  The  middle  State  shall  be  bounded  by  the  said  direct 
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line,  the  Wabash  from  Post  Vincents  to  the  Ohio,  by  the  Ohio,  by  a 
direct  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to  the 
said  territorial  line,  and  by  the  said  territorial  line.  The  eastern  State 
shall  be  bounded  by  the  last-mentioned  direct  line,  the  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  said  territorial  line:  Provided,  however,  And  it  is 
further  understood  and  declared,  that  the  boundaries  of  these  three 
States  shall  be  subject  so  far  to  be  altered,  that,  if  Congress  shall  here- 
after find  it  expedient,  they  shall  have  authority  to  form  one  or  two 
States  in  that  part  of  the  said  territory  which  lies  north  of  an  east  and 
west  line  drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. And  whenever  any  of  the  said  States  shall  have  sixty  thousand 
free  inhabitants  therein,  such  State  shall  be  admitted,  by  its  delegates, 
into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States,  in  all  respects  whatever;  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
form  a  permanent  constitution  and  State  government :  Provided,  The 
constitution  and  government,  so  to  be  formed,  shall  be  republican,  and 
in  conformity  to  the  principles  contained  in  these  articles,  and,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  consistent  with  the  general  interest  of  the  confederacy,  such 
admission  shall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and  when  there  may  be 
a  less  number  of  free  inhabitants  in  the  State  than  sixty  thousand. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said 
territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted:  Provided  always,  That  any 
person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully 
claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully 
reclaimed,  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or 
service  as  aforesaid. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  resolutions  of 
the  23d  of  April,  1784,  relative  to  the  subject  of  this  ordinance,  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  repealed,  and  declared  null  and  void. 

Done  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  the  13th  day  of 
July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of  their  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence the  twelfth. 
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Wb  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  Order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the 
Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE.  L 

SeetioiL  1.  All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

Section.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  Mem- 
bers chosen  every  second  Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  Qualifications  requisite  for 
Electors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to 
the  Age  of  twenty  five  Years,  and  been  seven  Years  a  Citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that 
State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to 
their  respective  Numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  Number  of  free  Persons,  including  those  bound  to  Service  for  a 
Term  of  Years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other 
Persons.  The  actual  Enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  Years 
after  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
every  subsequent  Term  of  ten  Years,  in  such  Manner  as  they  shall  by 

The  text  of  the  Constitution  here  griven  is  that  contained  in  the  pamphlet  pnUiahed  hy  the 
Gcrernment  Printing  Office  in  1801.  and  certified  as  having  been  compared  ^th  the  ori^nal 
In  the  D^artment  of  State,  April  13,  1891,  and  found  to  be  eomet. 
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Law  direct.  The  Number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for 
every  thirty  Thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  Least  one  Repre- 
sentative ;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  chuse  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode- 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five,  New- York  six, 
New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six, 
Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five,  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia 
three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  Representation  from  any  State,  the 
Executive  Authority  thereof  shall  issue  Writs  of  Election  to  fill  such 
Vacancies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  chuse  their  Speaker  and  other 
Officers ;  and  shall  have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeachment. 

Section.  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  six 
Years ;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  Vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  Consequence  of  the 
first  Election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three 
Classes.  The  Seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  Class  shall  be  vacated 
at  the  Expiration  of  the  second  Year,  of  the  second  Class  at  the  Expira- 
tion of  the  fourth  Year,  and  of  the  third  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the 
sixth  Year,  so  that  one  third  may  be  chosen  every  second  Year;  and  if 
Vacancies  happen  by  Resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  Recess  of 
the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may  make  tempo- 
rary Appointments  until  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which 
shall  then  fill  such  Vacancies. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age 
of  thirty  Years,  and  been  nine  Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which 
he  shall  b^  chosen. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the 
Senate,  but  shall  have  no  Vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  chuse  their  other  OflScers,  and  also  a  President 
pro  tempore,  in  the  Absence  of  the  Vice  President,  or  when  he  shall 
exercise  the  Ofiice  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  try  all  Impeachments. 
When  sitting  for  that  Purpose,  they  shall  be  on  Oath  or  Affirmation. 
VSThen  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice 
shall  preside:  And  no  Person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  Concur- 
rence of  two  thirds  of  the  Members  present. 

Judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than 
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to  removal  from  Oflfice,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  Office 
of  honor,  Trust  or  Profit  under  the  United  States :  but  the  Party  con- 
victed shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  Indictment,  Trial, 
Judgment  and  Punishment,  according  to  Law. 

Section.  4,  The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding  Elections  for 
Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the 
Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  Law  make 
or  alter  such  Regulations,  except  as  to  the  Places  of  chusing  Senators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  Year,  and  such 
Meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by 
Law  appoint  a  different  Day. 

Section.  5.  Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elections,  Returns 
and  Qualifications  of  its  own  Members,  and  a  Majority  of  each  shall 
constitute  a  Quorum  to  do  Business ;  but  a  smaller  Number  may  adjourn 
from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  Attendance  of 
absent  Members,  in  such  Manner,  and  under  such  Penalties  as  each 
House  may  provide. 

Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  its  Proceedings,  punish  its 
Members  for  disorderly  Behaviour,  and,  with  the  Concurrence  of  two 
thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceedings,  and  from  time 
to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  Parts  as  may  in  their  Judg- 
ment require  Secrecy ;  and  the  Yeas  and  Nays  of  the  Members  of  either 
House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  Present, 
be  entered  on  the  Journal. 

Neither  House,  during  the  Session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the 
Consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any 
other  Place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section.  8.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  Com- 
pensation for  their  Services,  to  be  ascertained  by  Law,  and  paid  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  Cases,  except 
Treason,  Felony  and  Breach  of  the  Peace,  be  privileged  from  Arrest 
during  their  Attendance  at  the  Session  of  their  respective  Houses,  and 
in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same ;  and  for  any  Speech  or  Debate 
in  either  House,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  Place. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  daring  the  Time  for  which  he 
was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  Ofiice  under  the  Authority  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  Emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  encreased  during  such  time;  and  no  Person 
holding  any  OflBce  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  Member  of  eitl^er 
House  during  his  Continuance  in  Office. 
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fieetioiL  7.  All  Bills  for  raising  Bevenue  shall  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives ;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  Amend- 
ments as  on  other  Bills. 

Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  Law,  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  If  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if 
not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  Objections  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall 
have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  Objections  at  large  on  their 
Journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  Reconsideration 
two  thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  Bill,  it  shall  be  sent, 
together  with  the  Objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  like- 
wise be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  House,  it 
shall  become  a  Law.  But  in  all  such  Cases  the  Votes  of  both  Houses 
shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  Nays,  and  the  Names  of  the  Persons 
voting  for  and  against  the  Bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of  each 
House  respectively.  If  any  Bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President 
within  ten  Days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented 
to  him,  the  Same  shall  be  a  Law,  in  like  Manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it, 
unless  the  Congress  by  their  Adjournment  prevent  its  Return,  in  which 
Case  it  shall  not  be  a  Law. 

Every  Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which  the  Concurrence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a 
question  of  Adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  and  before  the  Same  shall  take  Effect,  shall  be  approved 
by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  Rules  and 
Limitations  prescribed  in  the  Case  of  a  BiU. 

Baotion.  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  To  lay  and  collect  Taxes, 
Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises,  to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  Defence  and  general  Welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all 
Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States; 

To  borrow  Money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States; 

To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  Tribes ; 

To  establish  an  uniform  Rule  of  Naturalization,  and  uniform  Laws 
on  the  subject  of  Bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  Coin,  and 
fix  the  Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures ; 

To  provide  for  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  Securities  and 
current  Coin  of  the  United  States ; 
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To  establish  Post  OflSces  and  post  Roads ; 

To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by  securing 
for  limited  Times  to  Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive  Bight  to  their 
respective  Writings  and  Discoveries ; 

To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  Court; 

To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed  on  the  high 
Seas,  and  Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations ; 

To  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal,  and  make 
Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land  and  Water; 

To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Appropriation  of  Money  to 
that  Use  shall  be  for  a  longer  Term  than  two  Years ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy; 

To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of  the  land 
and  and  naval  Forces ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the  Laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining,  the  Militia,  and 
for  governing  such  Part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  Service  of 
the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively,  the  Appoint- 
ment of  the  OflScers,  and  the  Authority  of  training  the  Militia  accord- 
ing to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress ; 

To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  Cases  whatsoever,  over  such 
District  (not  exceeding  ten  Miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession  of  par- 
ticular States,  and  the  Acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  Seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  Authority  over 
all  Places  purchased  by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in 
which  the  Same  shall  be,  for  the  Erection  of  Forts,  Magazines,  Arsenals, 
dock- Yards,  and  other  needful  Buildings ;  —  And 

To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  Execution  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
Department  or  Officer  thereof. 

Section.  9.  The  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Persons  as  any  of 
the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  Year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight,  but  a  Tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  Importation,  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  Person. 

The  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless  when  in  Cases  of  Rebellion  or  Invasion  the  public  Safety  may 
require  it. 

No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto  Law  shall  be  passed. 
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No  Capitation,  or  other  direct,  Tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  Propor- 
tion to  the  Census  or  Enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be 
taken. 

No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  Articles  exported  from  any  State. 

No  Preference  shall  be  given  by  any  Regulation  of  Commerce  or 
Revenue  to  the  Ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another:  nor  shall 
Vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
Duties  in  another. 

No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  Consequence 
of  Appropriations  made  by  Law;  and  a  regular  Statement  and  Account 
of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  all  public  Money  shall  be  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time. 

No  Title  of  Nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States:  And 
no  Person  holding  any  Office  of  Profit  or  Trust  under  them,  shall,  with- 
out the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  Emolument, 
OflSce,  or  Title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  King,  Prince,  or  foreign 
State. 

Baotion.  10.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  Treaty,  Alliance,  or  Con- 
federation; grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal;  coin  Money;  emit 
Bills  of  Credit;  make  any  Thing  but  gold  and  silver  Coin  a  Tender  in 
Payment  of  Debts;  pass  any  Bill  of  Attainder,  ex  post  facto  Law,  or 
Law  impairing  the  Obligation  of  Contracts,  or  grant  any  Title  of 
Nobility. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any 
Imposts  or  Duties  on  Imports  or  Exports,  except  what  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  executing  it's  inspection  Laws:  and  the  net 
Produce  of  all  Duties  and  Imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  Imports  or 
Exports,  shall  be  for  the  Use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and 
all  such  Laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  Revision  and  Controul  of  the 
Congress. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  Duty  of 
Tonnage,  keep  Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  in  time  of  Peace,  enter  into  any 
Agreement  or  Compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power, 
or  engage  in  War,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  Danger 
as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE,  n. 

Section.  1.  The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  Office  during  the  Term 
uf  four  Years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice  President,  chosen  for  the 
same  Term,  be  elected,  as  follows 
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Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof 
may  direct,  a  Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  Number  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the 
Congress:  but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  Person  holding  an 
Office  of  Trust  or  Profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an 
Elector. 

The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by 
Ballot  for  two  Persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  Inhabitant 
of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  List  of  all 
the  Persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  Number  of  Votes  for  each;  which  List 
they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  Seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  Presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  Certificates,  and  the 
Votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  Person  having  the  greatest  Number 
of  Votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  Number  be  a  Majority  of  the 
whole  Number  of  Electors  appointed;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one 
who  have  such  Majority,  and  have  an  equal  Number  of  Votes,  then  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  chuse  by  Ballot  one  of 
them  for  President ;  and  if  no  Person  have  a  Majority,  then  from  the 
five  highest  on  the  List  the  said  House  shall  in  like  Manner  chuse  the 
President.  But  in  chusing  the  President,  the  Votes  shall  be  taken  by 
States,  the  Representation  from  each  State  having  one  Vote ;  A  quorum 
for  this  Purpose  shall  consist  of  a  Member  or  Members  from  two  thirds 
of  the  States,  and  a  Majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
Choice.  In  every  Case,  after  the  Choice  of  the  President,  the  Person 
having  the  greatest  Number  of  Votes  of  the  Electors  shall  be  the  Vice 
President.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal 
Votes,  the  Senate  shall  chuse  from  them  by  Ballot  the  Vice  President. 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of  chusing  the  Electors,  and 
the  Day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  Votes ;  which  Day  shall  be  the 
same  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  Person  except  a  natural  bom  Citizen,  or  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  time  of  the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible 
to  the  Office  of  President ;  neither  shall  any  Person  be  eligible  to  that 
Office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of  thirty  five  Years,  and 
been  fourteen  Years  a  Resident  within  the  United  States. 

In  Case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President  from  Office,  or  of  his  Death, 
Resignation,  or  Inability  to  discharge  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  said 
Office,  the  Same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress 
may  by  Law  provide  for  the  Case  of  Removal,  Death,  Resignation  or 
Inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  declaring  what 
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Officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  Ofl5cer  shall  act  accordingly, 
until  the  Disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  his  Services,  a 
Compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  encreased  nor  diminished  during 
the  Period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive 
within  that  Period  any  other  Emolument  from  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  Execution  of  his  Ofl5ce,  he  shall  take  the 
following  Oath  or  Affirmation:  —  '*  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  Office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  to  the  best  of  my  Ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. '^ 

Soction.  2.  The  President  shall  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Militia  of  the  several  States, 
when  called  into  the  actual  Service  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require 
the  Opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  Officer  in  each  of  the  executive 
Departments,  upon  any  Subject  relating  to  the  Duties  of  their  respective 
Offices,  and  he  shall  have  Power  to  grant  Reprieves  and  Pardons  for 
OflFences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment. 

He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and 
Consuls,  Judges  of  the  supreme  Court,  and  all  other  Officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  Appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided 
for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law:  but  the  Congress  may  by 
Law  vest  the  Appointment  of  such  inferior  Officers,  as  they  think 
proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  or  in  the  Heads  of 
Departments. 

The  President  shall  have  Power  to  fill  up  all  Vacancies  that  may 
happen  during  the  Recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  Commissions 
which  shall  expire  at  the  End  of  their  next  Session. 

Section.  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  Informa- 
tion of  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  Consideration 
such  Measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient;  he  may,  on 
extraordinary  Occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and 
in  Case  of  Disagreement  between  them,  with  Respect  to  the  Time  of 
Adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  Time  as  he  shall  think 
proper;  he  shall  receive  Ambassadors  and  other  public  Ministers;  he 
shall  take  Care  that  fhe  Laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  Commis- 
sion all  the  Officers  of  the  United  States. 
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Section.  4.  The  President,  Vice  President  and  all  civil  Officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  Office  on  Impeachment  for,  and 
Conviction  of.  Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanors. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Section.  1.  The  judicial  Power  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  vested  in 
one  supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  Judges,  both  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their  Offices  during  good 
Behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  their  Services,  a  Com- 
pensation, which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in 
Office. 

Section.  2.  The  judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  all  Cases,  in  Law  and 
Equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  Authority;  — 
to  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls ; 
—  to  all  Cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction ;  —  to  Contro- 
versies to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  Party ;  —  to  Controversies 
between  two  or  more  States ;  —  between  a  State  and  Citizens  of  another 
State;  —  between  Citizens  of  different  States,  —  between  Citizens  of 
the  same  State  claiming  Lands  under  Grants  of  different  States,  and 
between  a  State,  or  the  Citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  Citizens  or 
Subjects. 

In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and 
Consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  supreme  Court 
shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  Cases  before  men- 
tioned, the  supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as  to 
Law  and  Fact,  with  such  Exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make. 

The  Trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment,  shall  be 
by  Jury;  and  such  Trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  Crimes 
shall  have  been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  State, 
the  Trial  shall  be  at  such  Place  or  Places  as  the  Congress  may  by  Law 
have  directed. 

Section.  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  War  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  Enemies,  giving  them 
Aid  and  Comfort.  No  Person  shall  be  convicted  of  Treason  unless  on 
the  Testimony  of  two  Witnesses  to  the  same  overt  Act,  or  on  Confession 
in  open  Court. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  declare  the  Punishment  of  Trea- 
son, but  no  Attainder  of  Treason  shall  work  Corruption  of  Blood,  or 
Forfeiture  except  during  the  Life  of  the  Person  attainted. 
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ARTICLE.  IV. 

SeettoB.  1.  FqII  Faith  and  Credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the 
public  ActSy  Records,  and  judicial  Proceedings  of  every  other  State. 
And  the  Congress  may  by  general  Laws  prescribe  the  Manner  in  which 
such  Acts,  Records  and  Proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  Effect 
thereof. 

Section.  2.  The  Citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
Privileges  and  Immunities  of  Citizens  in  the  several  States. 

A  Person  charged  in  any  State  with  Treason,  Felony,  or  other 
Crime,  who  shall  flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall 
on  Demand  of  the  executive  Authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled, 
be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Grime. 

No  Person  held  to  Service  or  Labour  in  one  State,  under  the  Laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  Consequence  of  any  Law  or 
Regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  Service  or  Labour,  but 
shall  be  delivered  up  on  Claim  of  the  Party  to  whom  such  Service  or 
Labour  may  be  due. 

Section.  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  other  State ;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  Junction  of 
two  or  more  States,  or  Parts  of  States,  without  the  Consent  of  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or  other  Property 
belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  Prejudice  any  Claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  particular  State. 

Section.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  Republican  Form  of  Government,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
them  against  Invasion;  and  on  Application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the 
Executive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against  domestic 
Violence. 

ARTICLE.  V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  shall  propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
Application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall 
call  a  Convention  for  proposing  Amendments,  which,  in  either  Case, 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes,  as  Part  of  this  Constitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several  States, 
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or  by  Conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
Mode  of  Ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress ;  Provided  that 
no  Amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  Year  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  Manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth 
Clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  first  Article;  and  that  no  State, 
without  its  Consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  it's  equal  Suffrage  in  the 
Senate. 

ARTICLE.  VI. 

All  Debts  contracted  and  Engagements  entered  into,  before  the 
Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States 
under  this  Constitution,  as  under  the  Confederation. 

This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be 
made  in  Pursuance  thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  Authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land ;  and  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
any  Thing  in  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the  Contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial 
Officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be 
bound  by  Oath  or  Affirmation,  to  support  this  Constitution;  but  no 
religious  Test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  Qualification  to  any  Office  or 
public  Trust  under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE.  Vn. 

The  Ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States,  shall  be  sufficient 
for  the  Establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratify- 
ing the  Same, 
•me Word,  "the",  ^etog  toterihied     Dqj^j.  \^  Couventiou  by  the  Unanimous  Con- 

between  the  seyenth  and  eighth  lines  '' 

of  the  fl«t  Page,  The  Word  "Thirty"        ^^^\^  ^f  ^^  Statcs  present  the  Seventeenth 

being  fMirtly  written  on  an  Brazore  ^ 

m  the  fifteenth  Line  of  the  first  Page,         D^y  of  September  iu  the  Year  of  our  Lord 

The  Words  "is  tried  "being  interlined  "^  ^ 

between  the  thirty  second  and  thirty  q^^    thoUSaud    SeVCU   hundred    aud    Eiehtv 

third  Lines  of  the  first  Page  and  the  ^      "^ 

Word  "the"  being  interlined  between  sCVeU     aud     of     the     IndepeudaUCe    of     the 

the  forty  third  and  forty  fourth  Lines  ^ 

of  the  second  Page.  United   States   of   America   the   Twelfth 

[NoTK  BY  Pbiictib.— The  interlined 
and  rewritten  words,  mentioned  in  |^  HWitneSS  Whcreof   We   have   hereUUtO 

the  above  explanation,  are  in  this  edi- 
tion, minted  in  thefar  proper  places  In  subscribed  our  Names, 
the  text.]  ' 

Qo :  WASHINGTON  —  PreMt. 

and  deputy  from  Virginia 
Attest  WiLi-iAM  Jackson  Secretary 
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New  Hampshire  \  i°^^  ^^^^^       I 
(  Nicholas  Gilman  J 

{ 


Massachusetts 

Connecticut 
New  York  .  .  . 

Hew  Jersey 


Nathaniel  Gobham 
RuFTjs  King 


Delaware 


Maryland 


Virginia 


North  Carolina 


South  Carolina 


Georgia 


I 


Wm:  Saml.  Johnson 
BooEB  Shebman 

Alexandeb  Hamilton 


f  Wil:  Livingston 
J  David  Bbeabley. 
I  Wm.  Patebson. 
(^JoNA^  Dayton 


Pennsylvania 


^B  Fbanklin 
Thomas  Mifflin 
bobt.  mobbis 
Geo.  Clymeb 
Thos.  Fitz  Simons 
Jabed  Ingebsoll 
James  Wilson 
gouv  mobbis 

TGeo:  Bead 
I  Gunning  Bedfobd  jun 
-I  John  Dickinson 

I   BiCHABD   BaSSETT 

LJaco:  Bboom 


James  McHenby 

Dan  of  St  Thos:  Jenifbb 

Danl  Cabboll 

John  Blaib  — 
James  Madison  Jr 

Wm:  Blount 

Bichd.  Dobbs  Spaight 

Hu  Williamson 


rj.  Butledge 

J  Chables  Coteswobth  Pincknby 

I  Chables  Pinckney 

[PiBBCE   BUTLEB. 

j  William  Few 
I  Abb  Baldwin 
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nr 


ADDITION  TO,  AND  AMENDMENT  O* 


THB 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

PBOPOSED    BY   CONGRESS    AND   RATIFIED    BY   THE   LEGISLATURES 

OF  THE   SEVERAL   STATES,    PURSUANT  TO   THB   FIFTH 

ARTICLE  OF  THE   CONSTITUTION. 


[ARTICLE  I.] 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

[ARTICLE  n.] 

A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not  be 
infringed. 

[ARTICLE  in.] 

No  Soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

[ARTICLE  IV.] 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be 
violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  sup- 
ported by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to 
^e  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 
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[ARTICLE  v.] 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury, 
except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  Militia, 
when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  War  or  public  danger ;  nor  shall  any 
person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  Criminal  Case  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  with- 
out just  compensation. 

[ARTICLE  VI.] 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have 
been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  inf  onned  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  Witnesses  in  his  favor, 
and  to  have  the  Assistance  of  Counsel  for  his  defence. 

[ARTICLE  Vn.] 

In  suits  at  conmion  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact 
tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-exaraiined  in  any  Court  of  the 
United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

[ARTICLE  VIII.] 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed, 
nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

[ARTICLE  IX.] 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

[ARTICLE  X.] 

The  power^s  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people. 
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[ARTICLE  XI.] 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to 
extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against 
one  of  the  United  States  by  Citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  Citizens  or 
Subjects  of  any  Foreign  State. 

[ARTICLE  XII.] 

The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves;  they  shall  name  in 
their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots 
the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  they  shall  make  distinct 
lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for 
as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they 
shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate;  — 
The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted;  —  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  Presi- 
dent, shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  Electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority, 
then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding  three 
on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President.     But  in  choosing  the 
President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  representation  from 
each  state  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of 
a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of 
all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.    And  if  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  not  choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following, 
then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President.     The  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice-President,  shall  be  the 
Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
Electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the 
two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice- 
President;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall 
be  necessary  to  a  choice.     But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to 
the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States. 
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[ARTICLE  Xm.] 

Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction. 

Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

[ARTICLE  XIV.] 

Section  1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Section  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when 
the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress, 
the  Executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such 
State,  being  twenty-ope  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion,  or  other 
crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

Section  S.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, or  elector  of  President  and  Vice  President,  or  hold  any  office, 
civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who, 
having  previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an 
officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature, 
or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or 
rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies 
thereof.  But  Congress  may  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House, 
remove  such  disability. 
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Section  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States, 
authorized  by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions 
and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall 
not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall 
assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection 
or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or 
emancipation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations  and  claims 
shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Section  6.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

[ARTICLE  XV.] 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 
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TO  THB 


CONSTITUTION    OF   THE    UNITED   STATES 


AND  THE 


AMENDMENTS   THERETO. 


Art  8m. 
Ahridged,    The  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be. 

[Amendments]  14 

Ah$ent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  it  may  provide.    Each 

House  is  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of 

Accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  public  money  shall  be  published  from  time 

to  time.     A  statement  of  the 

Aeeusation.    In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  be  informed  of  the  cause 

and  nature  of  the.     [Amendments] 

Accused  shall  have  a  speedy  public  trial.     In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the.     [Amend- 
ments]      

He  shall  be  tried  by  an  imnartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  where  the  crime 

was  committed.     [Amenaments] 

He  shall  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  accusation.     [Amendments] 6 

He  shall  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him.     [Amendments] 6      - 

He  shall  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor.     [Amend- 
ments]        6 

He  shall  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense.     [Amendments] 6      - 

AcHons  at  common  law  involving  over  twenty  dollars  shall  be  tried  by  jury.     [Amend- 
ments]           7      - 

Acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  another  Static.     Full  faith  and  credit  shall 

be  given  in  each  State  to  the 4       1 

Acts,    Congress  shall  prescribe  the  manner  of  proving  such  acts,  records,  and  pro- 

eeedings  4      1 

Adjourn  from  day  to  day.     A  smaller  number  than  a  quorum  of  each  House  may. . .       1       6 
Adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  they 
shall  be  sitting.    Neither  House  shall,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  without 

the  consent  of  the  other 1       5 

Adjournment,  the  President  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper. 

In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses  as  to 2       3 

Admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.     The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  of . .       3      2 
.Admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union,  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or 

erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State.    New  States  may  be 4      3 

Nor  shall  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts 

of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  and  of  "Congress 4      3 

Adoption  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  valid.    All  debts  and  engagements  contracted 

by  the  confederation  and  before  the O 

Advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.    The  President  shall  have  power  to  make  treaties 

by  and  with  the 2      2 

To  appoint  ambassadors  or  other  public  ministers  and  consuls  by  and  with  the! '.       2      2 
To  appoint  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States  not  herein  otherwise  provided 

for  by  and  with  the 2      2 

Affirmation.    Senators  sitting  to  try  impeachments  shall  be  on  oath  or. ........ .  1       3 

To  be  taken  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.     Form  of  the  oath  or. . ...       2       I 
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Art  Sec. 
Aiprmaiion,    No  warrants  shall  be  issued  but  upon  probable  cause  and  on  oath  or. 

[ Amendm^its]    4      - 

To  support  the  Constitution.     Senators  and  Representatives,  members  of  State 
legislatures,  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  State  and  Federal,  shall  be 

bound  by  oath  or 6      - 

Age,    No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  twenty-five 

years  of 1      2 

No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  thirty  years  of 1      3 

No  person  shsU  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President  who  shall  not  have  attained 

the  age  of  thirty-five  years 2       1 

Agreement  or  compact  with  another  State  without  the  consent  of  Congress.    No 

State  shall  enter  into  any 1     10 

Aid  and  comfort.    Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  in  levying  war 

against  them,  adhering  to  their  enemies,  and  giving  them 3      3 

Alliance  or  confederation.    No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty  of 1     10 

AmhoModora,  or  other  public  ministers  and  consuls.    The  President  may  appoint. .       2      2 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to  all  cases  affecting 3      2 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution.    Whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem 

it   necessary.  Congress   shall   propose 5      - 

To  the  Constitution.    On  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 

States,  Congress  shall  call  a  convention  to  propose 6      - 

Shall  be  valid  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of,  or  by  conventions  in,  three- 
fourths  of  the   States 5 

Answer  for  a  capital  or  infamous  crime  unless  on  presentment  of  a  grand  jury.    No 

person  shall  be  held  to.     [Amendments] 5      - 

Except  in  cases  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual 

service.     [Amendments] 5       - 

Appellate  jurisdiction  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such 
regulations  as  Congress  shall  make.     In  what  cases  the  Supreme  Court  shall 

have 3       2 

Application  of  the  legislature  or  the  executive  of  a  State.    The  United  States  shall 

protect  each  State  against  invasion  and  domestic  violence  on  the 4       4 

Application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  Congress  shall  call  a 

convention  for  proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution.    On  the 5       - 

Appointment  of  officers  and  authority  to  train  the  militia  reserved  to  the  States 

respectively 1       8 

Of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  may  think  proper  in  the  President  alone.    Con- 
gress may  by  law  vest  the 2       2 

In  the  courts  of  law  or  in  the  heads  of  departments.     Congress  may  by  law  vest 

the 2      2 

Apportionment  of   representation  and   direct  taxation   among  the   several    States. 

Provisions  relating  to  the 1       2 

Of    Representatives    among   the    several    States.     Provisions    relating    to  the. 

[Amendments] 14      2 

Appropriate  legislation.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 

department  or  officer  thereof 1       8 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  the  thirteenth  article,  prohibiting  slavery 

by:     [Amendments] 13      2 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  article  by. 

[Amendments] 14      5 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  fifteenth  article  by. 

[Amendments] 16       2 

Appropriation  of  money  for  raising  and  supporting  armies  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 

than  two  years.    But  no 1       8 

Appropriations  made  by  law.    No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  , 

consequence  of * 1      8 

Approve  and  sign. a  bill  before  it  shall  become  a  law.     The  President  shall 1      7 

He  shall  return  it  to  the  House  in  which  it  originated,  with  his  objections,  if 

he  do  not 1      7 

Armies,  but  no  appropriation  for  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years. 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  raise  and  support 1      8 

Armies.    Congress  shall  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 

and  naval  forces 1      g 

Arms  shall  not  be  infringed.    A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear.     [Amendments].       2      - 
Arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going 
to  and  returning  from  the  same.     Members  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason, 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from 1      8 
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Art  Sec. 

irmiaU,    Congress  shall  exercise  exclusive  authority  over  all  places  purchased  for 

the  erection  of 1       8 

irtkle9  exported  from  any  State.     No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on 1       9 

ArU  by  securing  to  authors  and  inventors  their  patent  rights.  Congress  may  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful 1       8 

Amitanee  of  counsel  for  his  defense.     In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall 

have  the.     [Amendments] 0 

Auumption  of  the  debt  or  obligations  incurred  in  aid  of  rebellion  or  insurrection 

against  the  United  States.     Provisions  asainst  the.     [Amendments] 14      4 

Attainder  or  ear  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed.    iSfo  bill  of 1       9 

Attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.    No  State 

shall  pass  any  bill  of 1     10 

Attainder  of  treason  shall  not  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during 

the  life  of  the  person  attainted 3      8 

Authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  writings  and  inventions.  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  secure  to 1      8 


B. 

BsU,    Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  nor  cruel  and  unuiual 

punishments  imposed.     [Amendments] 8      - 

Ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President.    The  electors  sl^all  vote  by.     [Amendments].     12 
Ballot.    If  no  person  have  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  choose  the  President 

by.     [Amendments] 12      - 

Bankruptcies.     Congress  shall  have  power  to  pass  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of . . .       1       8 
Bom  of  representation   among    the    several    States.     Provisions    relating    to  the. 

[Amendments] 14      2 

Bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed.    A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the 

security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  peojple  to  keep  and.     [Amendments] . .       2 
Behavior.    The  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their  offices 

durii^;  good 3       1 

BiU  of  attainder  or  es  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed.    No 1       0 

BiU  of  attainder,  eof  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.    No 

State  shall  pass  any 1     10 

BiUs  of  credit.    No  State  shall  emit 1     10 

Bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives.    All 1      7 

Bills  which  shall  have  passed  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  shall,  before 

they  become  laws,  be  presented  to  the  President 1      7 

If  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  them;  if  he  disapprove,  he  shall  retuHi  them,  with 

his  objections,  to  that  House  in  which  they  originated 1       7 

Upon  the  reconsideration  of  a  bill  returned  by  the  President  with  his  objections, 

if  two-thirds  of  each  House  agree  to  pass  the  same,  it  shall  become  a  law. ...       1      7 
Upon  the  reconsideration  of  a  bill  returned  by  the  President,  the  question  shall 

be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays 1       7 

Not  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted),  shall,  unless 

Congress  adjourn,  become  laws 1       7 

Borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States.     Congress  shall  have  power  to. . .       1      8 
Bounties  and  pensions,  shall  not  be  questioned.    The  validity  of  the  public  debt  in- 
curred in  suppressing  insurrection  and  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 

including  the  debt  for.     [Amendments] 14      4 

Breach  of  the  peace,  shall  be  privileged  from  arrest  while  attending  the  session,  and 
in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same.     Senators  and  Representatives, 

except  for  treason,  felony,  and 1       ^ 

Bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  President,  Vice-President, 
and  all  civil  officers  shall  be  removed  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of 
treason 2      4 


Capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except 
in  certain  specified  cases.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a.  [Amend- 
ments]         5      - 

Capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or 

pnunieration.    No • 1       g 

Captures  on  land  and  water.     Congress  shall  make  rules  concerning 1       g 

Cosltn^  vote.    The  Vice-President  shall  have  no  vote  unless  the  Senate  be  equally 

divided , 1      3 
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Art.  Sec. 

C^eMUS  or  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the 
first  meeting  of  Congress,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years 
thereafter ; •  •        ^       ^ 

Census  or  enumeration.    No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid  except  in 

proportion  to  the 1       ' 

Chief  Jtistice  shall  preside  when  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  is  tried  upon 

impeachment.   The 1       S 

Choosing  the  electors  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes,  which  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States.  Congress  may  determine  the 
time  of 2       1 

Citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  eligible  to 

the  office  of  President.     No  person  not  a  natural-bom 2       1 

Citizen  of  the  United  States.     No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have 

attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a 1       3 

No  person  shall  be  a  Hepreaentative  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a 1       2 

Citizenship.  Citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  several  States 4      2 

All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  in  which 

they    reside.      [Amendments] 14       1 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  Inw  .which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 

immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  '  [Amendments] 14      1 

Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  .person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 

process   of   law.     [Amendments] 14       1 

Nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

[Amendments] 14      1 

Citizens  or  subjects  of  a  foreign  state.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  extend  to  suits  in  law  or  equity  brought  against  one  of  the  States  by 
the  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by.     [Amendments] 11 

Civil  officers  of  the  United   States   shall,  on   impeachment   for   and   conviction  of 

treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  be  removed.    All. .       2      4 

Claims  of  the  United  States  or  any  particular  State  in  the  territory  or  public  prop- 
erty.   Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  construed  to  prejudice 4      8 

Classification  of  Senators.     Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  after  the  first 

election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes 1      S 

The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of 

the   second  year 1      3 

The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year       1      3 
The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year. .       1      3 

Coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.     No  State  shall  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver       1     10 

Coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin.     Congress  shall  have 

power  to 1      8 

Coin  of  the  United  States.     Congress  shall  provide  for  punishing  the  counterfeiting 

the  securities  and  current 1      8 

Color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  race.     [Amendments] 16      1 

Comfort.    Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  in  levying  war  against 

them,  and  giving  their  enemies  aid  and 3      8 

Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  of  the  militia  when  in  actual  ser- 
vice.    The  President  shall  be 2      2 

Commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among  the  States,  and  with  Indian  tribes.    "Congress 

shall  have  power  to  regulate 1      8 

Commerce  or  rei^enne.     No  preference  shall  be  given  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over 

those  of  another  by  any  regulation  of 1      9 

Vessels  clearing  from  the  ports  of  one  State  shall  not  pay  duties  in  those  of  an- 
other   * 1      9 

Commissions  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session.  The  President  may  fill  vacan- 
cies that  happen  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate  by  granting 2      2 

Common  defense,  promote  the  preneral  welfare,  &c.     To  insure  the.     [Preamble] -     - 

Common  defense  and  general  welfare.     Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the.       1      8 

Common  law,  where  the  amount  involved  exceeds  twenty  dollars,  shall  be  tried  by 

jury.      Suits   at.      [Amendments] 7 

No  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  reexamined  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the.     [Amendments] 7 

Compact  with  another  State.     No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  enter 

into  any  agreement  or * 1     10 

Compact  with  a  foreign  power.     No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 

enter  into  any  agreement  or 1    10 

Compensation  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  be  ascertained  by  law 1      6 
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CompaiMOtum  of  the  President  shall  not  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the 

period  for  which  he  shall  be  elected 2      1 

rompMofioii  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  not  be  dimin- 
ished during  their  continuance  in  office 3       1 

Cmptnsation.     Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just. 

[Amendments] 5 

Qtmpulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor.     In  criminal  prosecutions 

the  accused  shall  have.     [Amendments] 6      - 

Confederation.     No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 1     10 

Confederation.    All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into  before  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Constitution  shall  be  valid  against  the  United  States  under  it,  as 

under  the 6 

Confession  in  open  court.     Conviction  of  treason  shall  be  on  the  testimony  of  two 

persons  to  the  overt  act,  or  upon 3       3 

Congress  of  the  United  States.    All  legislative  powers  shall  be  vested  in  a 1       1 

Shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 1       1 

Shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  which  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday 

of  December,  unless  they  by  law  appoint  a  different  day 1       4 

May  at  any  time  alter  regulations  for  elections  of  Senators  and  Representatives, 

except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators 1      4 

Etch  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its 

own  members 1       5 

A  majority  of  each  House  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business 1       6 

A  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day  and  compel  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent members 1       5 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for 
disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  -mem- 
ber           1       5 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings 1      i 

Neither  House,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the    " 

other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days 1       5 

Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  compensation  to  be  ascertained  by 

law 1       6 

They  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privi- 
leged from  arrest  during  attendance  at  their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going 

to  and  returning  from  the  same 1       6 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  his  term,  be  appointed  to  any  crvil 
office  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  of  which  the  emoluments  shall  have 

been  increased,  during  such  term i 1       6 

No  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  shall,  while  in  office,  be  a 

member  of  either  House  of  Congress 1       6 

All  bilU  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. ...       1       7 

Proceedings  in  cases  of  bills  returned  by  the  President  with  his  objections 1       7 

Shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  pay  the  debts, 

and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare 1       8 

Shall  have  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States 1       8 

To  regulate  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes 1       8 

To  establish  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 

bankruptcies 1       8 

To  coin  money,  r^^late  its  value  and  the  value  of  foreign  coin,  and  to  fix  the 

standard  of  weights  and  measures 1       8 

To  punish  the  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States.       1       8 

To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads 1      8 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts 1       8 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court 1       8 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  on  the  high  seas  and  to  punish  of- 
fenses against  the  law  of  nations 1       8 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning 

captures  on  land  and  water 1       8 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be 

for  a  longer  term  than  two  years 1       8 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy I       8 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Army  and  Navy 1       8 

To  call  out  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  in- 
vasions         1       8 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  equipping  the  militia 1       8 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  over  the  District  fixed  for  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  over  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  and  dockyards 1       8 

To  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execution  all  powers  vested 

by  the  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States 1       8 
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Otrnfff^n  of  the  United  States.  .  No  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States 
shall  accept  of  any  present^  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  from  any 

foreign  state,  without  the  consent  of 1       9 

May  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President 

and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes 2       1 

The  President  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  either  House  of 2       3 

The  manner  in  which  the  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  States 

shall  be  prescribed  by 4       1 

New  States  may  be  admitted  by  Congress  into  this  Union 4       3 

Shall  have  power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  terri- 
tory or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States 4       3 

Amendments  to  the  Ck>nstitution  shall  be  proposed  whenever  it  shall  be  deemed 

necessary  by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of 5      - 

Persons  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States  disquali- 
fied for  Senators  or  Representatives  in.     [Amendments] 14       3 

But  such  disqualification  may  be  removed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 

of.     [Amendments] 14       3 

Shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment.   [Amendments] 13      8 

Shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment.     [Amendments] 14       5 

Shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment.   [Amendments] 15       2 

CwMeni.    No  State  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate  without  its. .       6      - 
CwMeni  of  Congreaa.    No  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United 
States  shall  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  potentate,  without  the 1       9 

No  State  shall  lay  any  imposts,  or  duties  on  imports,  except  what  may  be 

absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws,  without  the 1     10 

No  State  shall  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of 

peace  without  the 1     10 

No  State  shall  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or 

with  a  foreign  power,  without  the 1     10 

No  State  shall  engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger 

as  will  not  admit  of  delay,  without  the 1     10 

No  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
State,  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts 

of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  thereof,  as  well  as  the 4      3 

Conaent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  may  be.    Congress  shall 
exercise  exclusive  authority  over  all  places  purchased  for  the  erection  of  forta, 

magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings  by  the 1       8 

Conaent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States  and  of  Congress.    No  State  shall  be  formed 

by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of  States  without  the 4      3 

Conaeni  of  the  other.    Neither  House,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall  adjourn 
for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  they 

shall  be  sitting,  without  the 1       ff 

Conaent  of  the  owner.    No  soldier  shall  be  quartered  in  time  of  peace  in  any  house 

without  the.     [Amendments] 3 

Conaent  of  the  Senate,    The  President  shall  have  power  to  make  treaties,  by  and 

with  the  advice  and 2      2 

The  President  shall  appoint  embassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  created  by  law  and  not 

otherwise  herein  provided  for,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 2      2 

Conatitution,  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  the 

execution  of  the  powers  vested  by  the 1      8 

Conatitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President.    No  person  except  a  natural- 
bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 2      1 

Conatitution.    The  President,  before  he  enters  upon  the  execution  of  his  office,  shall 

take  an  oath  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 2       1 

Conatitution^  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.     The  judicial  power  shall 

extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the 3      2 

Conatitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  State   (in   respect  to  territory  or  other  property  of  the  United 

States ) .    Nothing  in  the 4      3 

Conatitution,    The  manner  in  which  amendments  may  be  proposed  and  ratified 5 

Conatitution  as  under  the  Confederation  shall  be  valid.     All  debts  and  engagements 

contracted  before  the  adoption  of  the 6      - 

Conatitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  -or  which 

shall  be  made,  by  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.     The      6      - 
The  judges  in  every  State,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  a  State  to  the 

contrary  notwithstanding,  shall  be  bound  thereby 8      - 
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CwxHitiKtWf^    All  officers,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  of  the  United  States, 

and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  an  oath  to  support  the 6 

But  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  for  any  office  or 
public  trust 6 

roMfi/tf^ton  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same.  The  ratification  of  the  con- 
ventions of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  the 7 

rofu/«<tt^ton,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others 

retained  by  the  people.    The  enumeration  in  the.    [Amendments] 9 

CvMiiXutiofii^  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively 
or  to  the  people.  Powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the.  [Amend- 
ments]       10 

Con^Hiutiony  and  then  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States.  Disqualifica- 
tion for  office  imposed  upon  certain  class  of  persons  who  took  an  oath  to  sup- 
port the.     [Amendments] 14      3 

roiM^i^tt^tofi.     Done  in  convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States  present, 

September  17,  1787 7      - 

Cmtrocts.  No  State  shall  pass  any  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  1     10 

Ccntroversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party:  between  two  or  more 
States;  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State;  between  citizens  of 
different  States;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  States;  between  a  State  or  its  citizens  and  foreign  states, 
citizens,  or  subjects.    The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to 8      2 

Ccnvene  Congress  or  either  House,  on  extraordinary  occasions.    The  President  may . .       2      3 

Convention  for  proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Congress,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  two-thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  may  call  a 6      - 

Conventtouy  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States  present  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1787.    Adoption  of  the  Constitution  in 7      - 

Conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.   The  ratification  of  the 7      - 

Conviction  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  be  had  without  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present 1       3 

Copjrnpfcf«  to  authors  for  limited  times.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide  for. . .       1       8 

Corruption  of  blood.     Attainder  of  treason  shall  not  work 3      8 

Counsel  for  his  defense.     In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  have  the 

assistance  of.     [Amendments] 6 

Counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States.    Congress  shall 

provide  for  the  punishment  of 1       8 

Courts.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme 

Court 1       8 

Courts  of  law.  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as 
tney  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  heads  of  departments,  or 
in  the 2      2 

Courts  as  Congress  may  establish.    The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall-  be 

vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  such  inferior 3       1 

Courts.    The  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their  offices  during 

good  behavior 3       1 

Their  compensation  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. . .       3      1 

Credit.    No  State  shall  emit  bills  of : 1     10 

Credit  of  the  United  States.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  borrow  money  on  the 1       8 

Credit  shall  be  given  in  every  other  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial 

proceedings  of  each  State.    Full  faith  and 4       1 

Crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  of  a  grand  jury.    No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer 

for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous.     [Amendments] 6      - 

Except  in  cases  in  the  military  and  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual 
service.     [Amendments]    6      - 

Crimes  and  misdemeanors.    The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  shall 

be  removed  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other . .       2      4 

Crimes^  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  tried  by  jury.    All 3      2 

They  shall  be  tried  in  the  State  within  which  they  may  be  committed 3      2 

When  not  committed  in  a  State,  they  shall  be  tried  at  the  places  which  Congress 

may  by  law  have  provided 3      2 

Criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  have  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  jury  in  the 

State  and  district  where  the  crime  was  committed.    In  all.     [Amendments] . .       6      - 
He  shall  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation.     [Amendments] .       6      - 

He  shall  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him.     [Amendments] 6      - 

He  shall  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor.     [Amend- 
ments]         8      - 

He  shall  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  his  defense.     [Amendments] 8      - 

Criminate  himself.     No  person  as  a  witness  shall  be  compelled  to.     [Amendments] . .       5      - 

Cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted.     Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor 

excessive  fines  imposed,  nor,     [Amendments] 8      - 
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Cdn^ret*  of  the  United  States.  .  No  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States 
■hall  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  from  any 

foreign  state,  without  the  consent  of 1      • 

May  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President 

and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes 2      1 

The  President  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  either  House  of 2      3 

The  manner  in  which  the  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  States 

shall  be  prescribed  by 4       1 

New  States  may  be  admitted  by  Congress  into  this  Union 4      S 

Shall  have  power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  relations  respecting  the  terri- 
tory or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States 4       3 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  shall  be  proposed  whenever  it  shall  be  deemed 

necessary  by  two- thirds  of  both  Houses  of 5      - 

Persons  enjMed  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States  disquali- 
fied for  Senators  or  Representatives  in.     [Amendments] 14      S 

But  such  disqualification  may  be  removed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 

of.     [Amendments] 14      3 

Shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment.   [Amendments] 13      2 

Shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment.     [Amendments] 14       6 

Shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment.   [Amendments] 15      2 

Cofwait.    No  State  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate  without  its. .       5      - 
Qwi»ent  of  Congress.    No  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United 
States  shall  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  potentate,  without  the 1       0 

No  State  shall  lay  any  imposts,  or  duties  on  imports,  except  what  may  be 

absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws,  without  the 1     10 

No  State  shall  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of 

peace  without  the 1     10 

No  State  shall  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or 

with  a  foreign  power,  without  the 1     10 

No  State  shall  engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger 

as  will  not  admit  of  delay,  without  the 1     10 

No  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
State,  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts 

of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  thereof,  as  well  as  the 4       3 

Consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  may  be.    Congress  shall 
exercise  exclusive  authority  over  all  places  purchased  for  the  erection  of  forts, 

magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings  by  the 1       8 

Consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States  and  of  Congress.    No  State  shall  be  formed 

by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of  States  without  the 4       3 

Consent  of  the  other.    Neither  House,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall  adjourn 
for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  they 

shall  be  sitting,  without  the 1       5 

Consent  of  the  owner.    No  soldier  shall  be  quartered  in  time  of  peace  in  any  house 

without  the.     [Amendments] 3      ^ 

Consent  of  the  Senate.    The  President  shall  have  power  to  make  treaties,  by  and 

with  the  advice  and 2      2 

The  President  shall  appoint  embassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  created  by  law  and  not 

otherwise  herein  provided  for,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 2      2 

Constitution,  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  the 

execution  of  the  powers  vested  by  the 1       8 

Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President.    No  person  except  a  natural- 
born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 2       1 

Constitution.    The  President,  before  he  enters  upon  the  execution  of  his  office,  shall 

take  an  oath  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 2       1 

Constitution^  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.     The  judicial  power  shall 

extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the 3      2 

Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  State   (in   respect  to  territory  or  other  property  of  the  United 

States).    Nothing  in  the 4      3 

Constitution.    The  manner  in  which  amendments  may  be  proposed  and  ratified 5      - 

Constitution  as  under  the  Confederation  shall  be  valid.     All  debts  and  engagements 

contracted  before  the  adoption  of  the 6      - 

Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  -or  which 

shall  be  made,  by  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.     The      6      - 
The  judges  in  every  State,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  a  State  to  the 

contrary  notwithstanding,  shall  be  bound  thereby 6      - 
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CtmM^tmiiM^,    All  officers,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  of  the  United  States, 

and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  an  oath  to  support  the 6      - 

But  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  for  any  office  or 
public  trust 6      - 

(^ansiituiion  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same.  The  ratification  of  the  con- 
ventions of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  the 7 

Conxtiiuiiony  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others 

retained  by  the  people.    The  enumeration  in  the.    [Amendments] 9 

(jim9%%Xut\fmy  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively 
or  to  the  people.  Powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the.  [Amend- 
ments]       10 

Coifiiiutvm,  and  then  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States.  Disqualifica- 
tion for  office  imposed  upon  certain  class  of  persons  who  took  an  oath  to  sup- 
port the.    [Amendments] 14      3 

CofMtifutton.    Done  in  convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States  present, 

September  17,  1787 7      - 

ConiraciB,  No  State  shall  pass  any  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of 1     10 

(^cn%Tover8ie%  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party:  between  two  or  more 
States;  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State;  between  citizens  of 
different  States;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  States;  between  a  State  or  its  citizens  and  foreign  states, 
citizens,  or  subjects.    The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to 8      2 

Convene  Congress  or  either  House,  on  extraordinary  occasions.    The  President  may . .       2      3 

Convention  for  proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Congress,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  two-thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  may  call  a 6      - 

Convention,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States  present  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1787.    Adoption  of  the  Constitution  in 7      - 

Conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.   The  ratification  of  the 7 

Conviction  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  be  had  without  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present 1       3 

Copyrights  to  authors  for  limited  times.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide  for. . .       1      8 

Corruption  of  blood.     Attainder  of  treason  shall  not  work 3      8 

Counsel  for  his  defense.     In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  have  the 

assistance  of.    [Amendments] 6      - 

Counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States.    Congress  shall 

provide  for  the  punishment  of 1      8 

Courts.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme 

Court 1       8 

Courts  of  lav?.  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as 
t£ey  think  proper  in  the  President  alone^  in  the  heads  of  departments,  or 
in  the 2      2 

Courts  as  Congress  may  establish.    The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 

vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  such  inferior 3      1 

Courts.    The  indues  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their  offices  during 

good  behavior 3      1 

Their  compensation  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. . .       3      1 

Credit.    No  State  shall  emit  bills  of 1     10 

Credit  of  the  United  States.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  borrow  money  on  the. ...       1       8 

Credit  shall  be  given  in  every  other  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial 

proceedings  of  each  State.    Full  faith  and 4       1 

Crimej  unless  on  a  presentment  of  a  grand  jury.    No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer 

for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous.     [Amendments] 6      - 

Except  in  cases  in  the  military  and  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual 
service.     [Amendments] 5      - 

Crimes  and  misdemeanors.    The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  shall 

be  removed  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other. .       2      4 

Crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  tried  by  jury.    All 3      2 

They  shall  be  tried  in  the  State  within  which  they  may  be  committed 3      2 

When  not  committed  in  a  State,  they  shall  be  tried  at  the  places  which  Congress 

may  by  law  have  provided 3      2 

Criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  have  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  jury  in  the 

State  and  district  wJiere  the  crime  was  committed.    In  all.     [Amendments] . .       8      - 
He  shall  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation.     [Amendments].       6      — 

He  shall  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him.     [Amendments] 6      - 

He  shall  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor.     [Amend- 
ments]         8      - 

He  shall  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  his  defense.     [Amendments] 8      — 

Criminate  himself.     No  person  a«  a  witness  shall  be  compelled  to.     [Amendments]  . .       5      - 

Cruel  and  unusual  punishments  intiicted.     Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor 

excessive  fines  imposed,  nor,     [Amendments] 8 
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Danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay.    No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Ck>ngreM, 

engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent 1     10 

Day  on  which  they  shall  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President,  which  shall  be  the 
same  throughout  the  United  States.  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of 
choosing  the  electors,  and  the 2       1 

Da>y  to  day  J  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members.    A 

Hmaller  number  than  a  quorum  of  each  House  may  adjourn  from 1       5 

Deaths  resignation,  or  inability  of  the  President,  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office 

shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President.    In  case  of  the 2       1 

Death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  the  President.    Congress  may  provide  by  law  for 

the  case  of  the  removal 2       1 

Debt  of  the  United  States,  including  debts  for  pensions  and  bounties  incurred  in  sup- 
pressing insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  The  validity  of 
the  public.     [Amendments] 14      4 

Debts.    No  State  shall  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment 

of 1     10 

Debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  pay  the 1      8 

Debts  and  engagements  contracted  before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall  be 

as  valid  against  the  United  States,  under  it,  as  under  the  Confederation 6      - 

Debts  or  obligations  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  or  claims  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave.  Neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any.     [Amendments] 14      4 

Declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures 

on  land  and  water.    Congress  shall  have  power  to 1       8 

Defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  &c.    To  insure  the  common.     [Preamble] -      - 

Defense  and  general  welfare  throughout  the  United  States.     Congress  shall   have 

power  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 1       8 

Defense.     In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  have  the  assistance  of  counsel 

for  his.     [Amendments] 6      - 

Delaware  entitled  to  one  Representative  in  the  first  Congress 1       2 

Delay.     No   State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,   engage   in   war  unless 

actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of 1     10 

Delegated  to  the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 

States  or  to  the  people.    The  powers  not.     [Amendments] 10      - 

Deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people.  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to.     [Amendments] 9      - 

Departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  their  duties.     The  President  may  require 

the  written  opinion  of  the  principal  officers  in  each  of  the  executive .2       2 

Departments.     Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  inferior  officers  in  the 

heads  of   2       2 

Direct  tax  shall  be  laid  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration.  No  capi- 
tation or  other 1       9 

Direct  taxes  and  Representatives,  how  apportioned  among  the  several  States I       2 

Disability  of  the  President  and  Vice-President.    Provisions  in  case  of  the 2       1 

Disability.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress,  or  presi- 
dential elector,  or  held  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States, 
or  any  State,  who  having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a  legislative,  executive, 
or  judicial  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution, afterward  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the   United 

States.    [Amendments]   14       3 

But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such.  [Amend- 
ments]       14       3 

Disagreement  between  the  two  Houses  as  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  the  President 

may  adjourn  them  to  such  iime  as  he  may  think  proper.    In  case  of 2       3 

Disorderly  behavior.    Each  House  may  punish  its  members  for 1       5 

And  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  expel  a  member 1       5 

Disparage  others  retained  by  the  people.     The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of 

certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or.     [Amendments] 9 

Disqualification.  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he 
was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  office  under  the  United  States  which  shall 

have  been  created  or  its  emoluments  increased  during  such  term 1       0 

No  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either 

House  during  his  continuance  in  office 1       0 

No  person  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House,  presidential  elector,  or  hold  any 
office  under  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  who,  having  previously  sworn  to 
support  the   Constitution,   afterward   engaged    in   insurrection   or   rebellion. 

[Amendments] 14       3 

But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two- thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

[Amendments]    14       3 
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l^friei  cf  CoUmtna,    GongreM  shall  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  over 

the 1      8 

Dockyards.    Congress  shall  have  exclusive  authority  over  all  places  purchased  for  the 

erection  of  1       8 

Domestio  tronquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  &c.    To  insure.     [Preamble]       -      • 
Domestic  viol^uie.    The  United  States  shall  protect  each  State  against  invasion  and.       4      4 
Due  proceea  of  law.    No  person  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without. 

[Amendments] 5      - 

No  State  shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without.  [Amend- 
ments]       14       1 

Duties  and  powers  of  the  office  of  President,  in  case  of  his  death,  removal,  or  inability 

to  act,  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President 2       1 

In  case  of  the  disability  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  Congress  shall  de- 
clare what  officer  shall  act 2       1 

DutieSf  imposts,  and  excises.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes ....       1       8 

Shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States 1       8 

Duties  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State.    No  tax  or 1      9 

Duties  in  another  State.     Vessels  clearing  in  the  ports  of  one  State  shall  not  be 

obliged  to  pay 1      9 

On  imports  and  exports,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  except  where  necessary 

for  executing  its  inspection  laws.    No  State  shall  lay  any 1     10 

The  net  produce  of  all  such  duties  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the 

United  SUtes   1     10 

All  laws  laying  such  duties  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  Con- 
gress         1     10 

Duty  of  tonnage  without  the  consent  of  Congress.    No  State  shall  lay  any I     10 

E. 

Eleetion  of  President  and  Vice-President.    Congress  may  determine  the  day  for  the. .       2      1 

Shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States.    The  day  of  the 2      1 

Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives.  The  legislatures  of  the  States  shall  pre- 
scribe the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 1      4 

But  Congress  may,  at  any  time,  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of 

choosing  Senators 1      4 

Returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members.    Each  House  shall  be  the  judge 

of  the   1       5 

Electors  for  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.    Qualifications  of 1       2 

Electors  for  President  and  Vice-President.  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner 
at  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in 

the  Congress 2      I 

But  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 

tmder  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector 2       1 

Manner  of  choosing  President  and  Vice-President  (original  provisions) ,. .       2       1 

Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors  and  the  day  on  which 

they  shall  give  their  votes 2       1 

Which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States 2       1 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 

same  State  with  themselves.     [Amendments] 12 

Electors  shall  name,  in  their  ballots,  the  person  voted  for  as  President;  and  in  dis- 
tinct ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President.  ,  [Amendments] 12 

They  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  the  persons  voted  for  as  President  and  of  persons 
voted  for  as  Vice-President,  which  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit 
sealed  to  the  seat  of  government,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

[Amendments] 12 

No  person  having  taken  an  oath  as  a  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  officer  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  insurrection  or 

rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  an  elector 14       3 

But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

[Amendments] 14      3 

Emancipation  of  any  slave  shall  be  held  to  be  illegal  and  void.    Claims  for  the  loss  or. 

[Amendments] 14      4 

Emit  hills  of  credit.    No  State  shall 1     10 

Emolument  of  any  kind  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress.    No  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  accept 

any 1      9 

Enemies,    Treason  shall  consist  in  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  in  adhering 

to,  or  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  their 3      3 
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tngagemenU  contracted  before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  valid.    AU 

debts  and  6 

Enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meet- 
ing of  Congress,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years  thereafter 1      2 

Ratio  of  representation  not  to  exceed  one  for  every  30,000  until  the  first  enumera- 
tion shall  be  made 1      2 

Enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or 

disparage  others  retained  by  the  people.    The.     [Amendments] 9      - 

Equal  protection  of  the  laws.    No  State  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion the.     [Amendments] 14       1 

Equal  suffrage  in  the  Sen&te.    No  State  shall  be  deprived  without  its  consent,  of  its. .       5      - 

Eatahliskment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  ratifying  the  same.    The  rati- 
fication of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the 7      ~ 

Eaoeeeive  hail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments  inflicted.     [Amendments] 8      - 

Eaoeiees.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and. . .       1      8 
Shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.    All  duties,  imposts,  and 1       8 

Exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases,  over  such  district  as  may  become  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment.   Congress  shall  exercise 1       8 

Over  all  places  purchased  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, and  other  needful  buildings.    Congress  shall  exercise 1       8 

Executive  of  a  State.    The  United  States  shall  protect  each  State  against  invasion 

and  domestic  violence,  on  the  application  of  the  legislature  or  the 4      4 

Executive  and  judicial  officers  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States  shall  be 

bound  by  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 6      - 

Kseecutive  departments.    On  subjects  relating  to  their  duties  the  President  may  re- 
quire the  written  opinions  of  the  principal  officers  in  each  of  the 2      2 

Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  inferior  officers  in  the  heads  of . . .       2      2 

Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.    The.      2       1 

Expel  a  member.    Each  House,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  may , 1      5 

Expenditures  of  public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time.    A  regular  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and . ; 1       9 

Exportations  from  any  State.    No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on 1      9 

Exports  or  imports,  except  upon  certain  conditions.    No  State  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  lay  any  duties  on 1     10 

Laid  by  any  State,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury.    The  net  produce  of  all 

duties  on 1     10 

Shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  Congress.    All  laws  of  the  States 
laying  duties  on 1     10 

Ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed.    No  bill  of  attainder  or 1      9 

Ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.    No  State  shall  pass 

any  bill  of  attainder 1     10 

Extraordinary  occasions.    The  President  may  convene  both  houses,  or  either  House  of 

Congress,  on 2      8 


Faith  and  credit  in  each  State  shall  be  given  to  the  acts,  records,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  another  State.    Full 4      1 

Felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace.    Members  of  Congress  shall  not  be  privileged  from 

arrest  for  treason 1      0 

Felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  define  and  punish 

piracies  and • 1      8 

Fine^.    Excessive  fines  shall  not  be  imposed.     [Amendments] 8      - 

Foreign  coin.    Congress  shtill  have  power  to  coin  money,  fix  the  standard  of  weights 

and  measures,  and  to  regulate  the  value  of 1      8 

Foreign  nations,  among  the  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.    Congress  shall  have 

power  to  regulate  commerce  with 1      8 

Foreign  potoer.    No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  enter  into  any  com- 
pact or  agreement  with  any 1     10 

Forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted.    Attainder  of  treason  shall 

not  work 3      3 

Formation  of  new  States.    Provisions  relating  to  the 4      8 

Form  of  government.    The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 

Union  a  republican 4      4 

And  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion :  and  on  application  of  the  legis- 
lature or  of  the  executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against 
domestic  violence   4      4 

Forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings.    Congress  shall 

exercise  exclusive  authority  over  all  places  purchased  for  the  erection  of 1      t 
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Wr99dMn  of  speech  or  the  prees.    Ckmgresft  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the.    [Amend- 
ments]         1 


fspeecli 

Free  Htate,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed.    A 

well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a.    [Amendments] ...       2 

Tvk^t\ve9  from  crime  found  in  another  State  shall,  on  demand,  be  delivered  up  to  the 

authorities  of  the  State  from  which  they  may  flee 4      2 

F\k2\%voe9  from  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  escaping  into  another  State,  shall  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due 4      2 

G. 

(?0fienil  welpyrt  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  Ac.    To  promote  the.    [Preamble.1 
General  welfare.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and.     1       8 

Georgia  shall  be  entitled  to  three  Representatives  in  the  first  Congress 1      2 

OfM  and  9ilver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.     No  State  shall  make  anything  but.       1     10 
Oiiod  hehamor.    The  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their  offices 

during 3      1 

Qovemmeni.    The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a 

republican  form  of 4      4 

And  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion,  and  on  application  of  the  legis- 
lature or  of  the  executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against 

domestic  violence  4      4 

OftHui  jury,    Ko  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous 

crime,  unless  on  the  presentment  of  a.     [Amendments] 5 

Except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  in  the  militia  when  in 

actual  service.     [Amendments] 5 

Gnoftmlee  to  every  State  in  this 'Union  a  republican  form  of  government.    The  United    . 

States  shall  4      4 

And  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion ;  and  on  application  of  the  le^gris- 
lature  or  of  the  executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against 
domestic  violence 4      4 


Eahea9  eorpua  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion.    The 

writ  of  1      0 

Heads  of  departments.    Congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  appointment  of  inferior 

officers  in  the 2      2 

On  any  subject  relating  to  their  duties,  the  President  may  require  the  written 

opinion  of  the  principal  officers  in  each  of  the  executive  departments 2      2 

UigK  cnmee  and  miedemeanors.    The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers 
shall  be  removed  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or 

other 2      4 

1 
2 
2 


ffoiiee  of  Representatives,    Congress  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 

Shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year 

Qualifications  of  electors  for  members  of  the 

No  person  shall  be  a  member  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 

The  executives  of  the  several  States  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  vacancies 
in  the   

Shall  choose  their  Speaker  and  other  officers 

Shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment 

Shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers   

A  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business 

Less  than  a  majority  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  compel  the  attendance 
of  absent  members • 

May  determine  its  own  rules  of  proceedings 

May  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds,  expel  a  member 

Shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings 

Shall  not  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days  during  the  session  of  Congress  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Senate 

Members  shall  not  be  questioned  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House  or  in 
any  other  place 

No  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall,  while  holding  such 
office,  be  a  member  of  the 

No  person,  while  a  member  of  either  Hou8p«  shall  be  appointed  to  an  office  which 
shall  have  been  created  or  the  emolumentn  increased  during  his  membership. . 
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IToMM  of  Reprtwn.iQ,iwtH.    All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 1      7 

The  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  counted  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and,     [Amendments] 12 

If  no  person  have  a  majority  of  electoral  votes,  then  from  the  three  highest  on  the 
list  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately,  by  ballot,  choose  a  Presi- 
dent.      [Amendments] 12 

They  shall  vote  by  States,  each  State  counting  one  vote.     [Amendments] 12 

A  quorum  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States, 
and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  the  choice  of  a  President 
[Amendments] 12 

No  person  having  as  a  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State,  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  and  after- 
wards engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  a 
member  of  the.     [Amendments] 14       3 

But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

[Amendments] 14      3 


Imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay.    No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of 

Congress,  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded  or  in  such 1     10 

Immunities.    Members  of  Congress  shall,  in  all  cases  except  treason,  felony,  and 
breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the 
session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in  going  and  returning  from  the  same . .       1       6 
No  soldier  shall  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 

in  time  of  peace.    [Amendments] 3 

No  person  shall  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  and  limb  for  the  same  offence. 

[Amendments]    5      - 

All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  in  which  they 

reside.     [Amendments]    14       1 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States.     [Amendments] 14       1 

Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 

process  of  law.     [Amendments] 14       1 

Nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

[Amendments] 14       1 

Impeachment,    The  President  may  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  except  in  cases  of . . .       2      2 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  have  the  sole  power  of 1       2 

Impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors.   The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  shall  be  removed 

upon 2       4 

Impeachments,    The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all 1       3 

The  Senate  shall  be  on  oath,  or  affirmation,  when  sitting  for  the  trial  of 1       3 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside.       1       3 
No  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present 1       3 

Judgment  shall  not  extend  beyond  removal  from  office  and  disqualification  to  hold 

office 1       3 

But  the  party  convicted  shall  be  liable  to  indictment  and  punishment  according 

to  law  1       3 

Importation  of  slaves  prior  to  1808  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress 1       9 

But  a  tax  or  duty  of  ten  dollars  for  each  person  may  be  imposed  on  such 1       9 

Imports  or  exports  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  in- 
spection law^s.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  im- 
posts or  duties  on 1     lo 

Imports  or  exports  laid  by  any  State  shall  be  for  the  U8e  of  the  Treasury.    The  net 

produce  of  all  duties  on 1     lo 

Imports  or  exports  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  Congress.    All  laws 

of  States  laying  duties  on 1     lo 

Imposts  and  excises.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties 1       8 

Shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.    All  taxes,  duties 1       8 

Inability  of  the  President,  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office  shall  devolve  on  the 

Vice-President.    In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or 2       1 

Inability  of  the  President  or  Vice-President.    Congress  may  provide  by  law  for  the 

case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 2       1 

Indian  tribes.     Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  the 1       8 

Indictment  or  presentment  of  a  grand  jury.    No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 

capital  or  infamous  crime  unless  on.     [Amendments] 5 

Except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  in  the  militia  when  in 
nctual  service,     [Amendments] 5 
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Indtcimeni^  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law.    The  party  convicted 

in  case  of  impeachment  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to 1       3 

Infamous  crime  unless  on  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury.    No  person  shall 

be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or.     [Amendments] 5      - 

Inferior  courts.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the 

•  Supreme  Court  1      8 

Inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  establish.    The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 

shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  such 3      1 

The  judges  of  both  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their  offices  during 

good  behavior  3       1 

Their  compensation  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office . .       3      1 

Inferior  officers  in  the  courts  of  law,  in  the  President  alone,  or  in  the  heads  of  De- 
partments. Congress,  if  they  think  proper,  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment 
of 2      2 

Inhabitant  of  the  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator 
who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  been  nine  years  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an 1       3 

Insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or 
Representative  in  Congress,  or  presidential  elector,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or 
military,  under  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  who,  having  taken  an  oath  as 
a  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  of  a  State, 

afterwards  engaged  in.     [Amendments] 14      3 

But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disabili- 
ties.   [Amendments] 14      3 

Insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States.    Debts  declared  illegal  and  void 

which  were  contracted  in  aid  of.     [Amendments] 14      4 

Insurrections  and  repel  invasions.    Congress  shall  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia 

to  suppress 1       8 

Invasion,    No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  engage  in  war  unless 

actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay 1     10 

Invasion,  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  in  case  of  re- 
bellion or 1       9 

Invasion  and  domestic  violence.    The  United  States  shall  protect  each  State  against .       4      4 

Invasions,  Congress  shall  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  suppress  insur- 
rections and  repel 1      8 

Inventors  and  authors  in  their  inventions  and  writings.    Congress  may  pass  laws  to 

secure  for  limited  times  exclusive  rights  to 1       8 

Involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  abolished  in  the  United 

States.    Slavery  and.     [Amendments] 13      I 


J. 

Jeopardy  of  life  and  limb  for  the  same  offense.    No  person  shall  be  twice  put  in. 

[Amendments] 5      - 

Journal  of  its  proceedings.    Each  House  shall  keep  a 1      6 

Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  by  the  Constitution,  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 

United  States,  which  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 6      - 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  be- 
havior         3      1 

Their  compensation  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office ...       3      I 
Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the 

United  States  1       3 

But  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment, 

trial,  judgment,  and  punishment  according  to  law 1       3 

Judicial  power  of   the  United  States.     Congress   shall   have   power  to  constitute 

tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court 1      8 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 

establish 3       1 

The  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 

behavior 3      1 

Their  compensation  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office . .       3       1 
It  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution, 

laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States 3      2 

To  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls 3      2 

To  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction 3      2 

^0  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party 3      2 

To  controversies  between  two  or  more  States 3      2 

To  controversies  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State 3      2 
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JudMal  pwoer  of  the  United  States,    To  controveraies  between  citizens  of  different 

States 3      2 

To  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States. ...       3      2 
To  controversies  between  a  State  or  its  citizens  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or 

subjects 3      2 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those 
in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  juris- 
diction         3      2 

In  all  other  cases  before  mentioned,  it  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to 
law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  Congress 

shall  make 3      2 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury 3      2 

The  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  crimes  shall  have  been  committed. .       3      2 
But  when  not  committed  in  a  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as 

Congress  may  by  law  have  directed 3      2 

The  judicial  j^wer  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  held  to  extend  to  any  suit  in 
law  or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by 
citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State. 

[Amendments] 11 

Judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.     Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in 

each  State  to  the  acts,  records,  and 4      1 

Congress  shall  prescribe  the  manner  of  proving  such  acts,  records,  and  proceed- 
ings           4       1 

Judicial  and  executive  officers  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States  shall  be 

bound  by  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 6      - 

Judiciary,    The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State 

may  be  a  party 3      2 

The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  both  as  to  law  and  fact, 

with  such  exceptions  and  regulations  as  Congress  may  make 3      2 

Junction  of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of  States  without  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
latures and  of  Congress.    No  State  shall  be  formed  by  the 4      3 

Jurisdiction  of  another  State.    No  new  State  shall,  without  the  consenjb  of  Congress, 

be  formed  or  erected  within  the 4      3 

Juriadictionf  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations 

as  Congress  may  make.    The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 3      2 

Jurisdiction,    In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  and  con- 
suls, and  in  cases  where  a  State  is  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 

original 3      2 

Jury.    The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by 3      2 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  have  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by. 

[Amendments] 6      - 

All  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  exceeds  twenty  dollars,  shall  be  tried 

by.     [Amendments] 7      - 

Where  a  fact  has  been  tried  by  a  jury  it  shall  not  be  re-examined  except  by  the 

rules  of  the  common  law.    [Amendments] 7      - 

Just  compensation.    Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without. 

[Amendments] 6      - 

Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  &c.    To  establish.    [Preamble] -      - 


Lah^r,  in  one  State  escaping  into  another  State  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  pariy  to 

whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.    Fugitives  from  service  or 4      2 

Land  and  naval  forces.    Congress  shall  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation 

of  the  1      8 

Law  and  fact,  with  exceptions  and  under  regulations  to  be  made  by  Congress.    The 

Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  as  to 3      2 

Law  of  the  land.    The  Constitution,  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  treaties 

of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 6 

The  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby 6 

Law  of  nations.     Congress  shall  provide  for  punishing  offenses  against  the 1       8 

Laws.    Congress  shall  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  suppress  insurrection, 

repel  invasion,  and  to  execute  the I       8 

Laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.    The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases 

in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution,  or  the 3      2 

Laws  necessary  to  carry  into  execution  the  powers  vested  in  the  government,  or  in  any 

department  or  officer  of  the  United  States.    Congress  shall  make  all 1       8 

Legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts.    No  State  shall  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver 

coin  a 1    10 
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Legitiation  in  all  cases  oyer  such  district  as  may  become  the  seat  of  goTemment. 

Congress  shall  exercise  exclusive 1      8 

Oyer  all  places  purchased  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, and  other  needful  buildings.    X^ongress  shall  exercise  exclusive 1       8 

Legi%latum.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  all  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Qov- 
emment  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof 1      8 

ijegUlation,    Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  article  xiii,  prohibiting  slavery,  by 

appropriate.    [Amendments]   13      2 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  the  fourteenth  amendment  by  appropriate. 

[Amendments] 14      5 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  the  fifteenth  amendment  by  appropriate. 

[Amendments] 16      2 

Legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  Congress.    All 1       1 

Legislature,  or  the  Executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened).  The  United 
States  shall  protect  each  State  against  invasion  and  domestic  violence,  on  the 
application  of  the 4      4 

Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  Congress  shall  call  a  convention  for  propos- 
ing amendments  to  the  Constitution.    On  the  application  of  the 6      - 

Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  grant 1       8 

No  State  shall  grant 1     10 

Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  &c.    To  secure  the  blessings  of.    [Preamble] . .       -      - 

Life,  liberty,  and  property  without  due  process  of  law.  No  person  shall  be  compelled 
in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of. 

[Amendments] 5      - 

No  State  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 

States,  nor  deprive  any  person  of.     [Amendments] 14      1 

Life  or  limb  for  the  same  offense.     No  person  shall  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of. 

[Amendments] 5 

Loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void.    Claims  for  Uie. 

[Amendments] 14      4 


Magaeines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings.    Congress  shall  have  ex- 
clusive authority  over  all  places  purchased  for  the  erection  of 1      8 

Majority  of  each  House  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business.    A 1      6 

But  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day  and  may  be  authorized  to 

compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members 1      5 

Majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.    When  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent shall  devolve  on  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  quorum  shall  consist  of 
a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States ;  but  a.    [Amendments] . .     12      - 
When  the  choice  of  a  Vice-President  shall  devolve  on  the  Senate,  a  quorum  shall 
consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the 

whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.    [Amendments] 12      * 

Jfortftftie  jurisdiction.    The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and.       3      2 

Marque  and  reprisal.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  grant  letters  of 1      8 

No  State  shall  grant  any  letters  of 1     10 

Maryland  entitled  to  six  Representatives  in  the  first  Congress 1      2 

Massachusetts  entitled  to  eight  Representatives  in  the  first  Congress 1      2 

Measures,    Congress  shall  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 1      8 

Meeting  of  Congress,    The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and 
such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by 

law  appoint  a  different  day 1      4 

Members  of  Congress  and  of  State  legislatures  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation 

to  support  the  Constitution 6      - 

Militia  to  execute  the  laws,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions.     Congress 

shall  provide  for  calling  forth  the 1       g 

Congress  shall  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 1       8 

Cbngress  shall  provide  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed 

by  the  United  States 1       g 

Reserving  to  the  States  the  appointment  of  the  officers  and  the  right  to  train  the 

militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress 1      8 

A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right 
of  the  P^ple  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed.     [Amendments] ...       2 
Misdefneanors,    The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  shall  be  removed 
on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes 

and 2      4 

Money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  borrow 1      8 

Kegalate  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin.    Congress  shall  have  power  to 

coin 1      9 
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Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  eonsequenoe  of  appropriations  made 

bylaw.    No 1       9 

Shall  be  published  from  time  to  time.     A  regular  statement  and  account  of 

receipts  and  expenditures  of  public 1       0 

For  raising  and  supporting  armies.    No  appropriation  of  money  shall  be  for  a 
longer  term  than  two  years 1       8 


N. 

"Nations,    Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 1       8 

Ck)ngress  shall  provide  for  punishing  offences  against  the  law  of 1       8 

yatural-hom  citizeny  or  a  citizen  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible 

to  the  oflSce  of  President.    No  person  except  a 2       1 

Naturalisation,    Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of 1       8 

Naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  shall  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States  in  which  they  reside.    All  persons  born, 

or.     [Amendments] 14       1 

Naval  forces.    Congress  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  and 

regulation  of  the  land  and 1       8 

Navy,     Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide  and  maintain  a 1       8 

Neu:  Hampshire  entitled  to  three  Representatives  in  the  first  Congress 1       2 

New  Jersey  entitled  to  four  Representatives  in  the  first  Congress 1       2 

New  States  may  be  admitted  by  Congress  into  this  Union 4       3 

But  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  State  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress 4       3 

Nor  shall  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of 

States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  and  of  Congress 4       3 

New  York  entitled  to  six  Representatives  in  the  first  Congress 1       2 

Nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States.    No  title  of 1       9 

No  State  shall  grant  any  title  of 1     10 

Nominations  for  office  by  the  President.  The  President  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors  and  other 

public  officers    2       2 

He  may  grant  commissions  to  fill  vacancies  that  happen  in  the  recess  of  the 

Senate,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session 2       2 

North  Carolina  entitled  to  five  Representatives  in  the  first  Congress 1       2 

Number  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  in  each  State  shall  be  equal  to 
the  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  such  State  may  be  en- 
titled in  Congress 2      1 

0. 

Oath  of  office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.    Form  of  the 2      1 

Oath  or  affirmation.    No  warrants  shall  be  issued  but  upon  probable  cause  supported 

by.     [Amendments] 4      - 

Oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  Constitution.  Senators  and  Representatives,  mem- 
bers of  State  legislatures,  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  the  United  States 

and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by 6      - 

But  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  for  office 6 

The  Senators  when  sitting  to  try  impeachment  shall  be  on 1       3 

Objections.     If  he  shall  not  approve  it,  the  President  shall  return  the  bill  to  the 

House  in  which  it  originated  with  his 1       7 

Obligation  of  contracts.    No  State  shall  pass  any  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing 

the 1     10 

Obligations  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States  to 

be  held  illegal  and  void.    All  debts  or.     [Amendments] 14      4 

Offense.    No  person  shall  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb  for  the  same. 

[Amendfments] 5      - 

Offenses  against  the  law  of  nations.    Congress  shall  provide  for  punishing 1       8 

Against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment.    The  President  may 

grant  reprieves  or  pardons  for 2       2 

Office  under  the  United  States.    No  person  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House  while 

holding  any  civil 1       6 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall  be  appointed  to  any  office  under  the  United 
States  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  its  emoluments  increased,  during  the 

term  for  which  he  is  elected 1       8 

Or  title  of  any  kind  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  State,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress.  No  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  accept 
Qf  any  present,  emolument 1      9 
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Art.   86& 

Olfee  of  President,  in  case  of  his  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  shall 

devolve  on  tiie  Vice-President.    The  powers  and  duties  of  the 2       1 

During  the  term  of  four  years.    The  President  and  Vice-President  shall  hold 2      1 

Of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States  shall  be  an  elector  for  President  and 

Vice-President.    No  person  holding  an 2      1 

Civil  or  military  under  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  who  had  taken  an  o|ith 
as  a  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
State,  and  afterward  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion.  No  person  shall  be 
a  Senator,  Representative,  or  Presidential  elector,  or  hold  any.  [Amend- 
ments]       14       3 

Offlcera  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  Departments. 

Congress  may  vest  the  appointment  of  inferior 2      2 

Of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of 
treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  all  civil 2      4 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker  and  other 1       2 

The  Senate,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  shall  choose  a  President  pro 

tempore,  and  also  their  other 1       3 

Offices  becoming  vacant  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate  may  be  filled  by  the  President,  the 

commissions  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session 2      2 

One-fifth  of  the  members  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  House.    The  yeas 

and  nays  shall,  at  the  desire  of 1      5 

Opinion  of  the  principal  officers  in  each  of  the  Executive  Departments  on  any  subject 

relating  to  their  duties.    The  President  may  require  the  written 2      2 

Order,  resolution,  or  vote  (except  on  a  question , of  adjournment)  requiring  the  con- 
currence of  the  two  Houses,  shall  be  presented  to  the  President.    Every 1       7 

Original  jurisdiction,  in  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 

consuls,  and  in  which  a  State  may  1^  a  party.    The  Supreme  Court  shall  have.       3      2 

Overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court.    Conviction  of  treason  shall  be  on  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses  to  the 3      3 


P. 

Pardons,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment.    The  President  may  grant  reprieves  and ...       2      2 

Patent  rights  to  inventors.    Congress  may  pass  laws  for  securing I       8 

Peace,     Members  of  Congress  shall  not  be  privileged  from  arrest  for  treason,  felony, 

and  breach  of  the 1       6 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in 

time  of 1     10 

No  soldier  shall  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  in 

time  of.     [Amendments] 3 

Pensions  and  bounties  shall  not  be  questioned.     The  validity  of  the  public  debt 

incurred  in  suppressing  insurrection  and  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 

including  the  debt  for.     [Amendments] 14       4 

Pennsylvania  entitled  to  eight  Representatives  in  the  first  Congress 1       2 

People,  peaceably  to  assemble  and  j)etition  for  redress  of  grievances,  shall  not  be 

abridged  by  Congress.    The  right  of  the.     [Amendments] 1 

To  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed.    A  well-regulated  militia  being 

necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the.     [Amendments] 2      - 

To  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  efifects,  against  unreasonable 

searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated.    The  ri^ht  of  the.     [Amendments]  .       4 
People.    The  enumeration  of  certain  rights  in  the  Constitution  shall  not  be  held  to 

deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the.     [Amendments] 9 

Powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  to  the  States,  are 

reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the.    [Amendments] 10 

Perfect  Union,  dc.    To  establish  a  more.     [Preamble] -      - 

Persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures.    The 

people  shall  be  secured  in  their.     [Amendments] 4 

Persons,  as  any  State  may  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  prior  to 

1808.    TTie  migration  or  importation  of  such 1       9 

But  a  tax  or  duty  of  ten  dollars  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  of  each 

of  such   1       9 

Petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances.     Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the 

right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to.    [Amendments] 1       - 

Piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas.    Congress  shall  define  and  punish.       1       8 
Place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting.    Neither  House  during  the 

session  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three 

days,  nor  to  any  other 1      6 

Places  of  choosing  Senators,    Congress  may  by  law  make  or  alter  regulations  for  the 

election  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  except  as  to  the 1      4 
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Art  flee. 
Pdrte  of  one  State  over  those  of  another.    Preference  shall  not  be  given  by  any  regu- 
lation of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the 1      9 

Vessels  clearing  from  the  ports  of  one  State  shall  not  pay  duties  in  another 1       9 

Post  offices  and  post  roads.     Congress  shall  establish 1       8 

Powers  herein  s^ranted  shall  be  vested  in  Congress.    All  legislative 1       1 

Powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Government  or  in  any  Department  or  officer 
of  the  United  States.     Congress  shall  make  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  into 

execution  the 1       8 

Powers  and  duties  of  the  office  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  on  the  removal, 

death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  the  President.    The 2       1 

Powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  nor  prohibited  to  the  States  are  reserved 

to  the  States  and  to  the  people.     [Amendments] 10 

The  enumeration  of  certain  rights  in  this  Constitution  shall  not  be  held  to  deny 

or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people.     [Amendments] 9      - 

Preference,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue,  shall  not  be  given  to  the  ports 

of  one  State  over  those  of  another 1       9 

Prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  particular  State  in  the  territory 

or  property  of  the  United  States.    Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 4       3 

Present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever  from  any  king,  prince,  or 
foreign  State.     No  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall, 

without  the  consent  of  Congress,  accept  any 1       0 

Presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service.  No  person  shall  be  held 
to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime  unless  on  a,  [Amend- 
ments]         5      - 

President  of  the  United  States,    The  Senate  shall  choose  a  President  pro  tempore 

when  the  Vice-President  shall  exercise  the  office  of 1       8 

The  Chief  Justice  shall  preside  upon  the  trial  of  the 1       3 

Shall  approve  and  sign  all  bills  passed  by  Congress  before  they  shall  become 

laws   1 

Shall  return  to  the  House  in  which  it  originated,  with  his  objections,  any  bill 

which  he  shall  not  approve 1 

If  not  returned  within  ten  days   (Sundays  excepted),  it  shall  become  a  law, 

unless  Congress  shall  adjourn  before  the  expiration  of  that  time 1 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  which  requires  the  concurrence  of  both  Houses, 

except  on  a  question  of  adjournment,  shall  be  presented  to  the 1 

If  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  returned  and  proceeded  on  as  in  the  case  of  a 

bill 1 

The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 2 

He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years 2 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation, 
or  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice-President  shall  per- 
form the  duties  of 2 

Congress  may  declare,  by  law,  in  the  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 

inability  of  the  President,  what  officer  shall  act  as 2 

The  President  shall  receive  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  increased  nor 
diminished  during  his  term,  nor  shall  he  receive  any  other  emolument  from  the 

United  States  2 

Before  he  enters  upon  the  execution  of  his  office  he  shall  take  an  oath  of  office . .       2 
Shall  be  commanc(er-in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  of  the  militia  of  the 

States  when  called  into  actual  service 2       2 

He  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the 

Executive  Departments 2      2 

He  may  grant  reprieves  or  pardons  for  offenses,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment.       2       2 
He  may  make  treaties  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring 2       2 

He  may  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other 
officers  whose  appointments  may  be  authorized  by  law  and  not  herein  provided 

for 2      2 

Congress  may  vest  the  appointment  of  inferior  officers  in  the 2      2 

He  mav  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate  by  com- 
missions which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session 2       2 

He  shall  give  information  to  Congress  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend 

measures 2      3 

On  extraordinary  occasions  he  may  convene  both  Houses  or  either  House  of  Con- 
gress         2      3 

In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses  as  to  the  time  of  adjournment, 

he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  may  think  proper 2       3 

He  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  mini -tors 2       3 

He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfuHy  executed 2      3 

He  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States 2      3 
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Alt.  Ub. 
Pntident  of  ike  United  8ia*e$,  On  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribny, 

or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  shall  be  removed  from  office    The. .       2      4 

No  person  except  a  natural-bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the 
aaoption  of  tne  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 2      1 

No  person  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  and  been 
fourteen  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of . .       2      1 
Freeident  and  Vice-President.    Manner  of  choosing.    Each  State,  by  its  legislature, 
■hall  appoint  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  CongresB 2      1 

No  Senator  or  Representative  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under 
the  United  States  shall  be  an  elector 2      1 

Original  and  superseded  provisions 2      .1 

Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors  and  the  day  on  which 
they  shall  give  their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
SUtes 2       1 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States  and  vote  by  ballot  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  one  of  wnom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  same  State  with  themselves.    [Amendments] ,. 12      • 

Tlv^  shall  name  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President  and  the 
person  voted  for  as  Vice-President.     [Amendments] 12      - 

They  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  the  persons  voted  for  as  President  and  as 
Vice-President,  which  they  shall  sign  and  certify  and  transmit  sealed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  at  the  seat  of  government.     [Amendments] 12      - 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 
[Amendments] 12      - 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed.  [Amend- 
ments]       12      - 

If  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  num- 
bers, not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President.  [Amend- 
ments]       12      - 

In  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation 
from  each  State  having  one  vote.     [Amendments] 12      - 

A  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds 
of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
[Amendments]    12      - 

But  if  no  choice  shall  be  made  before  the  4th  of  March  next  following,  then  the 
Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  disability 

of  the  President.    [Amendments] 12      • 

President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  the  Senate  be  equally  divided. 

The  Vice-President  shall  be 1       3 

President  pro   tempore.    In  the   absence  of  the   Vice-President  the   Senate  shall 

choose  a  1       8 

When  the  Vice-President  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 

States,  the  Senate  shall  choose  a I      8 

/Vess.    Congress  shall  pass  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the. 

[Amendments] 1      - 

Previous  condition  of  servitude.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on 

account  of  race,  color,  or.     [Amendments] 15      l 

Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

[Amendments] 5      - 

Privilege.  Senators  and  Representatives  shall,  in  all  cases  except  treason,  felony, 
and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  tneir  attendance  at 
the  session  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
same 1      8 

They  shall  not  be  questioned  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House  in  any 

other  place 1      8 

Privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of 
the  several  States 4      2 

No  soldier  shall  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  in 
time  of  peace.     [Amendments] 3      « 

No  person  shall  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  and  limb  for  the  same  offense. 

[Amendments] 5      « 

All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  in  which  they 
reside.     [Amendments]   I4      | 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.     [Amendments] 14      | 
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Art  Bed. 

Privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.    No  State  shall  deprive  any  ' 

person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law.    [Amendments].     14       1 
Nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  its  laws. 

[Amendments] 14       1 

Prizes  captured  on  land  or  water.    Congress  shall  make  rules  concerning 1       8 

Probable  cause.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated. 
And  no  warrant  shall  issue  for  such  but  upon.     [Amendments] 4       ^ 

Process  of  law.  No  person  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due. 

[Amendments] 5       — 

No  State  shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due, 

[Amendments] 14       1 

Process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor.    In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused 

shall  have.     [Amendments] 6       - 

Progress  of  science  and  useful  arts.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  promote  the 1       8 

Property  of  the  United  States.    Congress  may  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules 

and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or 4       3 

Property,  without  due  process  of  law.  No  person  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself;   nor  shall  he  be  deprived  of  his  life, 

liberty,  or.     [Amendments] 5       - 

No  State  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 

States;  nor  deprive  any  person  of  his  life,  liberty,  or.     [Amendments] 14       1 

Prosecutions.    The  accused  shall  have  a  speedy  and  public  trial   in  all  criminal. 

[Amendments] '. 6       - 

He  shall  be  tried  by  a  jury  in  the  State  or  district  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted.    [Amendments] > 6       - 

He  shall  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation.    [Amendments] .       6       - 

He  shall  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him.     [Amendments] 6       - 

He  shall  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses.     [Amendments] 6       - 

He  shall  have  counsel  for  his  defense.     [Amendments] 6       - 

Protection  of  the  laws.    No  State  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 

equal.     [Amendments]    14       1 

Public  debt  of  the  United  States  incurred  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion 

shall  not  be  questioned.    The  validity  of  the.     [Amendments] 14       4 

Public  safety  may  require  it.     The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 

unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the 1       Q 

Public  trial  by  jury.     In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  have  a  speedy 

and.     [Amendments]    6       - 

Public  use.    Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for,  without  just  compensation. 

[Amendments]   5       - 

Punishment  according  to  law.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend 
further  than  to  removal  from,  and  disqualification  for,  office;  but  the  party 
convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judg- 
ment, and 1       3 

Punishments  inflicted.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required  nor  excessive  fines  im- 
posed nor  cruel  and  unusual.     [Amendments] 8      - 


Q. 

QuaXifloation  for  office.     No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 0      - 

Qualifications  of  electors  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  the 

same  as  electors  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature 1       2 

Qualifications  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.     They  shall  be  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  an  inhabitant 

of  the  State  in  which  chosen 1       2 

Of  Senators.    They  shall  be  thirty  years  of  age,  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 

States,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  in  which  chosen 1       S 

Of  its  own  members.    Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  election,  returns,  and.       1       5 
Of  the  President.    No  person  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible 

to  the  office  of  President 2       1 

Neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President  who  shall  not  have 
attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within 

the  United  States 2       1 

Of  the  Vice-President.     No  person  constitutionally  ineligible   to  the  oflice  of 

President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President.     [Amendments] 12      - 

Quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  in  time  of  peace.     No 

soldier  shall  be.     [Amendments] 3      ^ 
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Art  Sec. 

Q«ort»m  to  do  business.    A  majority  of  each  House  shall  constitute  a 1      5 

But  a  smaller  nimiber  than  a  quorum  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day  and  may  be 

authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members 1      5 

Of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  choosing  a  President  shall  consist  of  a 
member  or  members  from  two- thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the 

States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.     [Amendments] 12 

iiwurvk'm  to  elect  a  Vice-President  by  the  Senate.     Two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 

Senators  shall  be  a.    [Amendments] 12 

A  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.    [Amendments] .     12 

R. 

Jfdoe,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of.    [Amendments] 15      1 

Ratification  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution  shall  be  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  of  the  States, 
accordingly  as  Congress  may  propose 5      - 

Ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  Con- 
stitution between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same 7      - 

Ratio  of  representation  until  the  first  enumeration  under  the  Constitution  shall  be 

made  not  to  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand 1      2 

Ratio  of  representation  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State, 

excluding  Indians  not  taxed.     [Amendments] 14      2 

But  when  the  right  to  vote  for  Presidential  electors  or  members  of  Congress,  or 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  officers  of  the  State,  except  for  engaging 
in  rel^llion  or  other  crime,  shall  be  denied  or  abridged  by  a  State,  the  basis  of 
representation  shall  be  reduced  therein  in  the  proportion  of  such  denial  or 
abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote.    [Amendments] 14      2 

Rebellion  against  the  United  States.  Persons  who,  while  holding  certain  Federal  and 
State  offices,  took  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  afterward  engaged  in 
insurrection  or  rebellion,  disabled  from  holding  office  under  the  United  States. 

(Amendments] 14      3 

But  Congress  may  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House  remove  such  disability. 

[Amendments] 14      3 

Debts  incurred  for  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  the  rebellion 

shall  not  be  questioned.     [Amendments] ^ 14      4 

All  debts  and  obligations  incurred  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  and  all  claims  for  the 
loss  or  emancipation  of  slaves,  declared  and  held  to  be  illegal  and  void. 
[Amendments] 14      4 

Rebellion  or  invasion.    The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  except  when 

the  public  safety  may  require  it  in  cases  of 1       9 

Receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

A  regular  statement  of 1       9 

Recess  of  the  Senate.    The  President  may  grant  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at 

the  end  of  the  next  session,  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 2      2 

Reconsideration  of  a  bill  returned  by  the  President  with  hfs  objections.    Proceedings 

to  be  had  upon  the 1       7 

Records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.    Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be 

given  in  each  State  to  the  acts 4       1 

Congress  shall  prescribe  the  manner  of  proving  such  acts,  records,  and  proceed- 
ings           4       1 

Redress  of  grievances.    Congress   shall  make  no   law  abridging   the   right   of  the 

people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  for  the.     [Amendments] 1      - 

Reffulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators.  The  time,  places,  and  man- 
ner of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  States,  but  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or 
alter  such 1       4 

Regulations  of  commerce  or  revenue.     Preference  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those 

of  another  shall  not  be  given  by  any 1       9 

Religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing the  establishment  of.    [Amendments] 1 

Religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  for  any  office  or  public  trust 

under  the  United  States.    No 6      - 

Removal  of  the  President  from  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President. 

.     In  case  of  the 2      1 

Representation,     No  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  sufTrage 

in  the  Senate 6 

Representation,  how   apportioned   among  the   several    States.       [This   provision    is 

chan^  by  the  14th  amendment,  section  2] 1      2 
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Alt  Itc 
Jt€pf«t0fita<tofi  until  the  flrtt  enumeration  under  the  Conititution  not  to  exceed  one 

for  every  thirty  thouaand.    The  ratio  of 1      2 

Rrprefeftto<ton  in  any  State.    The  executive  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill 

vacancies  in  the ? 1      2 

Repreientaiion  among  the  several  States  shall  be  according  to  their  respective  num- 
bers, counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians 

not  taxed.    The  ratio  of.    [Amendments] 14      2 

But  where  the  right  to  vote  in  certain  Federal  and  State  elections  is  abridged  for 
any  cause  other  than  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  shall 

be  reduced.     [Amendments] 14      2 

Representatives,    Congress  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 1       1 

Qualifications  of  electors  of  members  of  the  House  of 1      2 

No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  an 

inhabitant  of  the  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen 1      2 

How  apportioned  among  the  several  States.     [Amended  by   14th  amendment, 

section  2] 1      2 

Shall  choose  their  Speaker  and  other  officers.    The  House  of 1      2 

Shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment.    The  House  of 1      2 

Executives  of  the  States  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 

House  of 1       2 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  choosing  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  by 

the  legislatures  of  the  States 1       4 

But  Ck)ngress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  r^^lations  except  as 

to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators 1      4 

And  Senators  shall  receive  a  compensation,  to  be  ascertained  by  law 1      6 

Shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged 
from  arrest  during  attendance  at  the  session  of  the  House,  and  in  goug  to  and 

returning  from  the  same 1      0 

Shall  not  he  questioned  in  any  other  place  for  any  speech  or  debate.    Members  of 

the  House  of 1      6 

No  member  shall  be  appointed  during  his  term  to  any  civil  office  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  of  which  shall  have  been  increased,  dur- 
ing such  term 1      6 

No  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall,  while  holding  such 

office,  be  a  member  of  the  House  of 1       6 

All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 1      7 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall  be  an  elector  for  President  or  Vice-President.      2      1 
Repreeentatives  shall  be  bound  by  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  Ck>nstitution 

of  the  United  States.    The  Senators  and 0 

Repreeentatives  among  the  several  States.    Provisions  relative  to  the  apportionment 

of.     [Amendments] 14      2 

Representatives  and  Senators.    Prescribing  certain  disqualifications   for  office  as. 

[Amendments] 14      3 

But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disqualifi- 
cation.     [Amendments] 14      3 

Reprieves  and  pardons  except  in  cases  of  impeachment.    The  President  may  grant. .       2      2 

Reprisal,    Congress  shall  have  power  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and 1      8 

No  State  shall  grant  any  letters  of  marque  and 1     10 

Republican  form  of  government.    The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in 

this  Union  a 4      4 

And  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion;  and  on  the  application  of  the 
legislature,  or  of  the  executive   (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened), 

against  domestic  violence  4      4 

Reserved  rights  of  the  States  and  the  people.    The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution 
of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by 

the  people.     [Amendments] 9      - 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

[Amendments] 10      - 

Resignation,  or  inability  of  the  President,  the  duties  and  powers  of  his  office  shall 

devolve  on  the  Vice-President.    In  case  of  the  death 2      1 

Resignation,  or  inability  of  the  President.    Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case 

of  the  removal,  death 2       1 

Resolution,  or  vote  (except  on  a  question  of  adjournment)  requiring  the  concurrence 
of  the  two  Houses  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President. 

Every  order 1      7 

Revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives.    All  bills  for  raising 1      7 

Revenue,     Preference  shall  not  be  given  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  an- 
other by  any  regulations  of  commerce  or 1      0 

Rhode  f stand  entitled  to  one  Representative  in  the  first  Congress 1      % 
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Art  iee. 

"RighX  of  petition.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  [Amend- 
ments]         1      - 

Right  to  keep  and  hear  armat  A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed.     [Amendments] 2      - 

Rights  in  the  Constitution  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained 

by  the  people.    The  enumeration  of  certain.     [Amendments] 9 

Rights  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  nor  prohibited  to  the  States  are  reserved  to 

the  States  or  to  the  people.     [Amendments] 10 

Rules  of  its  proceedings.    Each  House  may  determine  the 

RuUs  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  of  the  United  States. 
Congress  shall  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 

Rules  of  the  common  law.    All  suits  involving  over  twenty  dollar's  shall  be  tried  by 

jury  according  to  the.     [Amendments] 

No  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  re-examined  except  according  to  the.  [Amend- 
ments]   

8. 

Science  and  the  useful  arts  by  securing  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  writings  and  discoveries.     Congress  shall  have  power  to  promote  the 

progress  of 1       8 

Searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure 
against  unreasonable.     [Amendments] 

And  no  warrants  shall  be  issued  but  upon  probable  cause,  on  oath  or  affirmation, 
describing  the  place  to  be  searched  ana  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

[Amendments] 

Seat  of  Oovemment.     Congress  shall  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  over 

such  district  as  may  become  the 

Securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States.  Congress  shall  provide  for  punish- 
ing the  counterfeiting  of  the 1       8 

Security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 

infringed.    A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the.     [Amendments] ...       2      - 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.    The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  consist 

of  a 

Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from 
each  State,  chosen  by  the  legislature  for  six  years 

If  vacancies  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  a  State,  the  executive 
thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
legislature 

The  Vice-President  shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless 
the  Senate  be  equally  divided 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  President  pro  tempore  in 
the  absence  of  the  Vice-President  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent   

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When  sitting  for 
that  purpose  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside ; 
and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two- thirds  of  the 
members  present 

It  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers   

A  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,  but  a  smaller  number  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
absent  members 

It  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  a  member  for  disorderly 
behavior,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  expel  a  member 

It  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings  and  from  time  to  time  publish  the 
same,  except  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy 

It  shall  not  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days  during  a  session  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  House 

It  may  propose  amendments  to  bills  for  raising  revenue,  but  such  bills  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 

The  Senate  shall  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  all  treaties,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  concur 2      2 

It  shall  advise  and  consent  to  the  appointment  of  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  iudges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for 2      2 

It  may  be  convened  by  the  President  on  extraordinary  occasions 2      3 

Ko  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the 

Senate 6      - 
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Art.  flee. 
Benators.    They  shall,  immediately  after  assembling,  under  their  first  election,  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  so  that  the  seats  of  one-third  shall  become  vacant  at 

the  expiration  of  every  second  year 1      3 

No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  be  thirty  years  of  age,  nine  years  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  an  inhabitant  when  elected  of  the  State  for 

which  he  shall  be  chosen 1      3 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  choosing  Senators  may  be  fixed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  a  State,  but  Congress  may  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations, 

except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 1      4 

If  vacancies  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  a  State,  the  executive 
thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legis- 
lature         1      3 

They  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be 
privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  the  Senate  and 

in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  &ame 1      6 

Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  compensation  to  be  ascertained  by 

law 1      6 

Senators  and  Representatives  shall  not  be  questioned  for  any  speech  or  debate  in 

either  House  in  any  other  place 1       0 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  civil  oflfice  under  the  United  States  which  shall  have  been 
created,  or  of  which  the  emoluments  shall  have  been  increased,  during  such 

term 1      6 

No  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either 

House  during  his  continuance  in  office 1       6 

No  Senator  or  Representative  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 

under  the  United  States  shall  be  an  elector  for  President  and  Vice-President. .       2       1 
Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  bound  by  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution 6      — 

No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  who,  having,  as  a  Federal  or 
State  officer,  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  afterward  engaged  in 

rebellion  against  the  United  States.     [Amendments] 14       3 

But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

[Amendments] 14       3 

Service  or  labor  in  one  State,  escaping  into  another  State,  shall  be  delivered  up  to 

the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.    Fugitives  from 4      2 

Servitudey  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  exist  in  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  juris- 
diction.     Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary.     [Amendments] -r     13       1 

Servitude.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 

previous  condition  of.     [Amendments] 15       1 

Shifis  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  'Congress.    No  State  shall  keep 

troops  or   1     10 

Silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.    No  State  shall  make  anything  but  gold 

and 1     10 

Slave.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or 
obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss 

or  emancipation  of  any.     [Amendments] 14      4 

Slavcrif  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  in  the  United  States,  or  any 

places  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.    Neither.     [Amendments] 13       1 

Soldiers  shall  not  be  quartered,  in  time  of  peace,  in  any  house  without  the  consent 

of  the  owner.     [Amendments] 3      - 

South  Carolina  entitled  to  five  Representatives  in  the  first  Congress 1       2 

iSpeafccr  and  other  officers.     The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their 1       2 

Speech  or  of  the  press.      Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of. 

[Amendments] 1      - 

Speedy  and  public  trial  by  a  jury.    In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  have 

a.     [Amendments]    6 

Standard  of  weights  and  measures.    Congress  shall  fix  the 1       8 

State  of  the  Union.  The  President  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  Congress  informa- 
tion of  the 2      3 

State  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall 

take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution.    All  members  of  the  several 6      - 

States,     When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  State,  the  executive 

authoritv  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies 1       2 

'  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 1       8 

No  State  nhall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation 1     10 

Shall  not  prant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 1     lo 

Shall  not  coin  money 1     10 

9hall  not  emit  bills  of  credit 1     lo 
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Art  See. 
SiaU9.    Shall  not  make  an^hing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts       1     10 

Shall  not  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts X     10 

Shall  not  grant  any  title  of  nobility 1     10 

Shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duties  on  imports  or  exports, 
except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws 1     10 

Shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops 
or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  an- 
other State  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded 
or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay 1     10 

Full  faith  and  credit  in  every  other  State  shall  be  given  to  the  public  acts, 
records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  each  State 4       1 

Congress  shall  prescribe  the  manner  of  proving  such  acts,  records,  and  proceed- 
ings         4      1 

Citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
'  in  the  several  States 4      2 

New  States  may  be  admitted  by  Congress  into  this  Union 4      3 

But  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
State 4       3 

Nor  any  State  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of  States, 
without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  as  well  as  of  Congress 4      8 

No  State  shall  be  deprived,  without  its  consent,  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the 
Senate 6      - 

Three-fourths  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  or  conventions  of  three-fourths  of 
the  States,  as  Congress  shall  prescribe,  may  ratify  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion         S      - 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  a  republican  form  of  government  to  every 
State  in  the  Union 4      4 

They  shall  protect  each  State  against  invasion 4      4 

And  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  the  executive,  (when  the  legislature 
cannot  be  convened,)  against  domestic  violence 4      4 

The  ratification  by  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  Constitution 
between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same 7      - 

When  the  choice  of  President  shall  devolve  on  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
vote  shall  be  taken  by  States.     [Amendments] 12 

But  in  choosing  the  President  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representa- 
tion from  each  State  having  one  vote.    [Amendments] 12      - 

A  quorum  for  choice  of  President  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  mcmbei  s  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a 

choice.    [Amendments] 12      - 

States  or  the  people.    Powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  to 

the  States,  are  reserved  to  the.     [Amendments] 10      - 

Suffrage  in  the  Senate.    No  State  shall  be  deprived  without  its  consent  of  its  equal . .       6       - 
Suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  $20,  shall  be  tried 

by  jury.     [Amendments] 7      - 

In  law  or  equity  against  one  of  the  States,  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by 
citizens  of  a  foreign  State.    The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not 

extend  to.      [Amendments] 11 

Supreme  Court,    Congress  shall  have  power  to  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the. .       1       8 
Supreme  Court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  establish.     The  judicial 

power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 3       1 

Supreme  Court,    The  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their 

offices  during  good  behavior 3      1 

The  compensation  of  the  judges  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance 
in  office 3      1 

Shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  and  in  which  a  State  may  be  a  party,  the 3      2 

Shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  the  fact,  with  such  excep- 
tions and  regulations  as  Congress  may  make.    The 3      2 

Supreme  law  of  the  land.    This  Constitution,  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and 

the  treaties  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 6 

The  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby 6      - 

Suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions.    Congress  shall  provide  for  calling  forth 

the  militia  to  execute  the  laws 1       8 

Suppression  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  shall  not  be  questioned.     The  public  debt, 

including  the  debt  for  pensions  and  bounties,  incurred  in  the  [Amendments] . .     14      4 

T. 

TasB  shall  be  laid  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration.     No  capitation 

or  other  direct 1       9 

Tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State.    No 1       9 
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1We9  (dmrt),  Invv  apfMirtioned  amoDg  the  several  States 1      2 

TojRp*.  duties,  imposu,  and  excises.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay 1      8 

They  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States 1       8 

Temporary  appoimtwtemU  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature.  If  vaeancies  hap- 
pen in  the  Senate  in  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  a  State,  the  executive  of 
the  SUte  shall  make 1       3 

Tender  in  payment  of  debts.     No  State  shall  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver 

coin  a 1     10 

Term  of  four  pears.    The  President  and  Vice-President  shall  hold  their  offices  for 

the 2 

Term  for  which  he  is  elected.  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall  be  appointed  to 
any  office  under  the  United  States  which  shall  have  been  created  or  its  emolu- 
ments increased  during  the 1 

Territory  or  other  property  of  the  United  States.    Congress  shall  dispose  of  and  make 

all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 4 

Tett  as  a  qualification  for  any  office  or  public  trust  shall  ever  be  required.     No 

religKms 6 

Tegtimonff  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  except  on  the 3 

Three-fourths  of  the  legislatwree  of  the  States,  or  conventions  in  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  as  Congress  shall  prescribe,  may  ratify  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion         5 

Tie.     The  Vice-President  shall  have  no  vote  luiless  the  Senate  be  equally  divided 1 

Times,  piaees,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 

be  prescribed  in  each  State  if  the  legislature  thereof 1 

But  Coogreas  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as 
to  the  places  of  choodng  Senators 1 

Title  of  nobility.    The  United  States  shall  not  grant  any 1 

No  SUte  shall  grant  any 1     10 

Title  of  any  kind,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress.  No  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  accept  of 
any 1 

Toiiiia^  without  the  consent  of  Congress.    No  State  shall  lay  any  duty  of 1     10 

TramquiUity,  provide  for  the  conunon  defense,  Ac    To  insure  domestic.    [Preamble] .       -      - 

Treoaon  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  or  in  adhering 

to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort 3 

No  person  shall,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act, 

or  on  confession  in  open  court,  be  convicted  of 3 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of 3 

Shall  not  work  corruption  of  blood.    Attainder  of 3 

Shall   not  work  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life   of  the   person   attainted. 
AtUinder  of  3 

Treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  all  civil  offi^n  shall  be  removed  from  oflSce  on  impeachment  for  and 
conviction  of 2 

Treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace.  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be 
privileged  from  arrest  while  attending,  or  while  going  to  or  returning  from 
the  sessions  of  Congress,  except  in  cases  of 1 

Treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law.    No  money  shall  be 

drawn  from  the 1 

Treaties.    The  President  shall  have  power,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 

provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur,  to  make 2      2 

The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws, 

and 3      2 

They  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be 
bound  thereby 6 

Treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation.    No  State  shall  enter  into  any 1     10 

Trial,  judgment,  and  punishment  according  to  law.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from,  and  disqualification  for, 
office ;  but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indict- 
ment         1       .3 

Trial  by  jury.    All  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  tried  by  jury. . .       3      ? 
Such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  within  which  the  crime  shall  have  been 

committed 3      2 

But  when  not  committed  within  a  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  a  place  as 

Congress  may  by  law  have  directed 3      2 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  have  a  speedy  and  public.   [Amend- 
ments]         6      - 

Suits  at  common  law,  when  the  amount  exceeds  $20,  shall  be  by.    [Amendments].      7      - 

THbunaU  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  constitute. .       1       8 

Troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace  without  the  consent  of  Congress.    No  State 

shall  keep   1    10 
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TnM  or  profit  under  the  United  States^  shall  he  an  elector  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.    No  Senator,  Representative,  or  person  holding  any  office  of 2      1 

Twhihirda  of  the  members  present.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  on  an  impeach- 
ment without  the  concurrence  of 1       3 

Two-tkirda^  may  expel  a  member.    Each  House,  with  the  concurrence  of 1       6 

T¥)o-th%rda,    A  bill  returned  by  the  President  with  his  objections,  may  be  repassed 

by  each  House  by  a  vote  of 1      7 

Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur.    The  President  shall  have  power,  by  and 

with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 2      2 

Two-thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States.    Congress  shall  call  a  convention 

for  proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution  on  the  application  of 5 

Two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary.  Congress  shall  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  whenever 6 

Two-thirds  of  the  States.  When  the  choice  of  a  President  shall  devolve  on  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  quorum  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from. 
[Amendments] 12 

Two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators.    A  quorum  of  the  Senate,  when  choosing 

a  Vice-President,  shall  consist  of.     [Amendments] 12      - 

Two-thirdSf  may  remove  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the  third  section  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment.    Congress,  by  a  vote  of.     [Amendments] 14      8 

Two  years.    Appropriations  for  raising  and  supporting  armies  shall  not  be  for  a 

longer  term  than 1      8 


Union^     To  establish  a  more  perfect.     [Preamble] 

The  President  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  Congress  information  of  the  state 

of  the  2      8 

New  States  may  be  admitted  1^  Congress  into  this 4      3 

But  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another. .       4      8 
Unrsasonahle  searches  and  seizures.    The  people  shall  be  secured  in  their  persons, 

houses,  papers,  and  effects  against.     [Amendments] 4      - 

And  no  warrants  shall  be  issued  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  per- 
sons or  things  to  be  seized.    [Amendments] 4      - 

Vnuswil  punishments  inflicted.    Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 

fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and.     [Amendments] 8      - 

Use  without  just  compensation.      Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public. 

[Amendments] 8      - 

Useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right 
to  their  writings  and  inventions.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  promote  the 
progress  of  sdenoe  and  the 1      8 


Vaeanciea  happeninff  in  the  representation  of  a  State.    The  executive  thereof  shall 

issue  ¥nrit8  of  election  to  fill 1      % 

Vacancies  happening  in  the  Senate  in  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  a  State.    How 

filled 1      3 

Vacancies  that  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions 
which  shall  expire  at  uie  end  of  the  next  session.    The  President  shall  have 

power  to  fill 2      2 

Validitff  of  the  public  debt  incurred  in  suppressing  insurrection  against  the  United 
States,  including  debt  foir  pensions  and  bounties,  shall   not  be  questioned. 

[Amendments] 14      4 

Vessels  bound  to  or  from  the  ports  of  one  State,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear, 

or  pay  duties  in  another  State 1       9 

Veto  of  a  bill  by  the  President.    Proceedings  of  the  two  Houses  upon  the 1       7 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the  Senate 1       3 

He  shall  have  no  vote  unless  the  Senate  be  equally  divided 1       3 

The  Senate  shall  choose  a  President  pro  tempore  in  the  absence  of  the 1       8 

He  shall  be  chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years 2      1 

The  number  of  and  the  manner  of  appointing  electors  for  President  and 2      1 

In  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  the  President,  the 

powers  and  duties  of  his  office  shall  devolve  on  the 2      1 

Congress  may  provide  by  law  for  the  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 

inability  both  of  the  President  and 2      1 

On  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  shall  be  removed  from  office.    The 2      4 
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Viee-Premdent.     The  manner  of  oh<i08xng  the.     The  electors  shall  meet  in  their 
respective  States  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of 
whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves. 
[Amendments] 12 

The  electors  shall  name,  in  distinct  ballots,  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent.    [Amendments] 12 

They  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  the  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  which 
lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  send  sealed  to  the  seat  of  Government, 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.     [Amendments] 12 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  be  then  counted. 
[Amendments] 12 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  Vice-President,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors.     [Amendments] 12 

If  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  the 
Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President.     [Amendments] 12 

A  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
Senators;  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
[Amendments] 12 

But  if  the  House  shall  make  no  choice  of  a  President  before  the  4th  of  March  next 
following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President.    [Amendments] 12 

No  person  constitutionally  ineligible  as  President  shall  be  eligible  as.  [Amend- 
ments]       12 

Violence,    The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of 

government,  and  shall  protect  each  State  against  invasion  and  domestic 4      4 

Virginia  entitled  to  ten  Representatives  in  the  first  Congress 1       2 

Vote,    Each  Senator  shall  have  one 1       3 

The  Vice-President,  unless  the  Senate  be  equally  divided,  shall  have  no 1       3 

Vote  requiring  the  concurrence  of  the  two  Houses   (except  upon  a  question  of  ad- 
journment) shall  be  presented  to  the  President.    Every  order,  resolution,  or . .       1       7 
Vote,  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.    The  right  of  citizens 

of  the  United  States  to.     [Amendments] 15       1 

Vote  of  two-thirde.     Each  House  may  expel  a  member  by  a 1       6 

A  bill  vetoed  by  the  President  may  be  repassed  in  each  House  by  a 1       " 

No  person  shall  be  convicted  on  an  impeachment  except  by  a 1       3 

Whenever  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  Congress  may  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  by  a 5 

The  President  may  make  treaties  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
by  a 2       2 

Disabilities  incurred  by  participation  in  insurrection  or  rebellion,  may  be  relieved 
by  Congress  by  a.     [Amendments] 14      3 


W. 

War,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on 

land  and  water.    Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare 1       8 

For  governing  the  land  and  naval  forces.     Congress  shall  have  power  to  make 

rules  and  articles  of 1       8 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in 

such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay,  engage  in 1     10 

War  against  the  United  States,  adhering  to  their  enemies,  and  giving  them  aid  and 

comfort.    Treason  shall  consist  only  in  lei'ying 3       3 

Warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  on  oath  or  affirmation,  describing  the 
place  to  be  searched,  and  the  person  or  things  to  be  seized.  No.  [Amend- 
ments]         4      - 

Weights  and  measures.     ContrresB  shall  fix  the  standard  of 1       8 

Welfare  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  &c.  To  promote  the  general.  [Pre- 
amble]         -      - 

Welfare.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  gen- 
eral        1       8 

Witness  against  himself.     No  person  shall,  in  a  criminal  case,  be  compelled  to  be  a. 

[Amendments] .^ 6       - 

Witnesses  against  him.    In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  be  confronted 

with  the.     [Amendments] 0      - 

Witnesses  in  his  favor.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  have  com- 
pulsory process  for  obtaining.     [Amendments] 6      - 

Witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court.    No  person  shall  be 

convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two 3      3 
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Art.  8e<i. 
V9rii  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion 

the  public  safety  may  require  it 1      9 

Writs  of  election  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  representation  of  any  State.    The  executives 

of  the  State  shall  issue 1      2 

Written  opinion  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  Executive  Departments  on  any 

subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  his  office.    The  President  may  require  the ...       2      2 


Y. 

Yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  House  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of 

those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journals 1 

The  votes  of  both  Houses  upon  the  reconsideration  of  a  bill  returned  by  the 

President  with  his  objections  shall  be  determined  by 1 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

I  HAVE  on  more  than  one  occasion  wanted  to  know  accurately  the 
history  and  development  of  some  particular  clause  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  in  the  Convention  of  1787,  but  have  always  found  it  very 
diflScult  to  succeed  in  tracing  the  matter  out  to  my  satisfaction.  Even 
with  the  aid  of  the  index  and  cross-references  contained  in  Volume  V- 
of  Elliot's  **  Debates,"  it  is  a  very  wearying  process  to  follow  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  instrument  through  the  whole  Convention;  and, 
indeed,  no  matter  how  carefully  this  is  done,  one  is  sure  to  miss  a  good 
many  ideas  which  were  thrown  out  at  times  when  entirely  different 
portions  of  the  instrument  were  under  consideration.  In  an  instance 
some  two  years  ago,  when  I  thought  a  recent  writer  was  in  error,  I 
again  wanted  to  know  the  exact  origin  of  a  particular  clause,  and  again 
had  all  the  usual  diflSculty  and  the  unsatisfactory  result.  Thinking 
over  the  matter  at  that  time  led  me  to  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  and  worth  while  to  go  through  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention and  write  a  history  of  each  separate  clause.  The  following 
book  is  an  outgrowth  of  that  idea.  Taking  the  matter  up  from  the 
beginning,  I  went  through  the  debates  with  the  view  of  referring  each 
separate  discussion  to  its  appropriate  portion  of  the  final  instrument: 
in  this  many  diflSculties  came  up,  and  they  seemed  at  times  to  be  almost 
insuperable,  but  gradually  they  disappeared,  and  I  feel  that  the  work  is 
now  accurate.  It  was  very  clearly  the  best  plan  to  follow  as  closely  as 
possible  the  process  in  the  minds  of  members  of  the  Convention,  by 
which  the  various  clauses  were  formed,  and  in  my  task  I  accordingly 
first  referred  all  the  early  discussions  to  the  separate  resolutions  of  the 
Virginia  plan.  But  on  August  6  a  formed  draft  of  a  constitution  was 
presented  from  the  Committee  of  Detail,  and  the  debates  were  then  all 
directed  to  the  clauses  of  this  instrument.  It  became  necessary  accord- 
ingly for  me  not  only  to  refer  the  various  discussions  which  followed 
to  this  new  guide,  but  to  break  up  the  previous  matter  and  refer  it  to 
the  same.     And  once  more  the  whole  previous  matter  had  to  be  much 
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broken  up,  when  the  Committee  on  Style  presented  the  instrument  in 
ahnost  its  final  form  on  September  12.  In  all  this  process  there  was, 
of  course,  much  danger  of  errors  and  omissions,  and,  accordingly,  after 
the  whole  matter  was  in  rough  shape,  with  each  discussion  and  each 
unformed  idea  referred  to  that  section  and  clause  of  the  final  constitu- 
tion, on  which  it  had  influence,  I  again  went  through  the  debates  from 
beginning  to  end,  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  discussions  were  referred 
to  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  to  which  they  naturally  belong.  One 
matter  of  difficulty  at  times  has  been  to  decide  how  much  to  subdivide 
the  clauses  in  considering  them,  but  I  have  been  guided  by  their 
historical  development  in  the  Convention.  Where  several  clauses  were 
integral  parts  of  one  compromise,  or  where  they  all  grew  up  largely  at 
one  time,  I  have  generally  considered  them  together;  otherwise, 
separately. 

I  have  carefully  confined  my  work  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
clauses  within  the  Convention,  and  have  not  touched  upon  any  quesr 
tion  as  to  their  earlier  source.  Any  one  who  desires  to  take  this 
question  up  can  do  so  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Fisher's  **  Evolution  of  the 
Constitution." 

It  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed  among  different  writers  whether 
Gladstone's  famous  saying*  of  the  United  States  Constitution  is  true 
or  untrue.  In  my  opinion,  the  answer  is  only  to  be  found  by  first  ascer- 
taining just  what  he  meant.  If  he  can  be  interpreted  as  intending  to 
say  that  it  was  new  in  the  sense  that  the  telephone  is  new  within  a  few 
years,  then  nothing  more  false  and  even  absurd  has  often  been  uttered. 
But  I  do  not  at  all  suppose  for  my  part  that  that  is  what  Gladstone  did 
mean ;  on  the  contrary,  he  intended  merely  to  say  that  it  was  the  most 
wonderful  instance  in  which  pre-existing  materials  had  been  suddenly 
molded  into  a  harmonious  whole  by  one  set  of  men  appointed  for  that 
specific  purpose,  in  contradistinction  to  the  frame  of  the  British 
government,  which  has  grown  through  ages  and  by  the  largely  uncon- 
scious working  of  generations  of  men,  whose  aim  was  by  no  means  to 
draw  up  a  whole  constitution,  but  at  most  to  patch  up  some  special  part  • 
which  seemed  to  them  defective.  Gladstone  was  too  much  versed  in 
governmental  science  not  to  know  that  the  elements  of  the  American 
Constitution  —  to  use  the  words  f  of  Mommsen,  which  are  used  by  him 
in  regard  to  the  earliest  Roman  constitution,  but  are  of  universal 
application  —  were  **  neither  manufactured  nor  borrowed,  but  grew 
up  amidst  and  along  with  the  [American]  people."    *    *    * 

*  "  As  the  British  Constitution  i»  the  most  subtle  organism  which  has  proceeded  from 
progressive  history,  so  the  American  Constitution  is  the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off 
at  a  giTen  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man." 

+  History  of  Home,  i.  104. 
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1  cannot  but  hope  that  my  work  may  be  of  some  service  to 
those  interested  in  the  study  of  the  Constitution  by  putting  before  them 
the  whole  origin  and  growth  of  each  clause  from  beginning  to  end  in 
the  Convention.  For  myself,  I  see  now  far  more  clearly  than  ever 
before  the  purpose  the  members  aimed  at  in  some  of  the  clauses ;  and 
the  development  of  Article  VI.,  Clause  2,  as  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  being  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  seems  to  me  a  demonstration 
that  many  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  distinctly  and  definitely 
aimed  by  that  clause  (with  the  aid  of  Article  III.,  Section  2,  as  to  the 
judicial  power  of  the  federal  government)  to  establish  that  system  of 
the  courts'  holding  laws  void  because  of  violating  the  Constitution  or 
the  federal  laws  with  which  we  are  now  all  so  familiar.  I  had  formerly 
supposed  that  this  plan  was,  at  most,  only  in  the  minds  of  a  few  mem- 
bers, and  that  even  their  minds  were  hardly  more  than  groping  in  the 
dark 'upon  it,  but  this  was  an  error.  The  late  Mr.  Coxe,  the  well- 
known  author  of  '*  Judicial  Power  and  Unconstitutional  Legislation," 
would  have  been  much  interested  in  the  history  of  this  particular 
clause.    •    •    • 

I  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to  make  mention  of  minor  discrepancies 
between  the  Journal  and  the  Debates  of  the  Convention;  nor  have  1 
usually  cumbered  the  pages  with  references  to  the  pages  of  Elliot's 
work  where  the  debates  under  consideration  can  be  found,  but  have 
given  instead  the  dates,  so  that  any  one  can  with  but  little  trouble  turn 
to  the  desired  place. 

William  M.  Meiqs. 

PHILADELPmA. 

GENERAL  SKETCH. 

May  25.  —  Convention  organized. 
"    29.  —  Virginia  resolutions  and  Charles  Pinckney^s  draft  introduced;  both 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole. 
June  13.  —  The  committee  of  the  whole  report  a  series  of  nineteen  resolutions  upon 
the  nature  of  the  intended  government. 
"    15.  —  New  Jersey  plan  presented,  and  it  and  the  resolutions  already  re- 
ported referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole. 
"    19,  —  The  committee  report  back  the  resolutions  already  agreed  to  as  prefer- 
able to  the  New  Jersey  plan,  and  the  discussion  of  these  resolutions 
by  the  Convention  proper  begins. 
July^i.  —  Committee  of  Detail  appointed,  consisting  of  Rutledge,  Randolph, 
Gorham,  Ellsworth,  and  Wilson. 
"    26.  —  The  twenty-three  resolutions  agreed  upon  by  the  Convention  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Detail. 
August  6.  —  The  Committee  of  Detail  report  a  draft  of  the  Constitution. 
"       7.  —  Discussion  of  this  draft  begun. 

"  81.  —  Committee  on  such  parts  of  the  Constitution  as  had  been  postponed 
or  had  not  been  acted  on  appointed,  consisting  of  Oilman,  King, 
Sherman,  Brearly,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Dickinson,  Carroll,  Madison. 
Williamson,  Butler,  and  Baldwin. 
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B&piemher  8.  —  (Committee  on  Style  and  Arrangement  appointed,  consisting  of  John- 
son, Hamilton,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Madison,  and  King. 
•*         12.  —  Report  from  Committee  on  Style ;  discussion  of  it  begins. 
"         16.  —  Constitution  as  amended  agreed  to. 
**         17.  —  Constitution  signed,  and  Convention  adjourns  sine  die. 

The  Federal  Convention  was  appointed  to  meet  on  May  14,  but 
seven  States  were  not  represented  until  May  25,  on  which  day  George 
Washington  was  unanimously  elected  President,  and  William  Jackson 
was  elected  Secretary  by  five  votes  to  two  for  Temple  Franklin.  The 
question  of  how  to  vote  in  the  Convention  had  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion befdre  this  time,  Gouvemeur  Morris  and  some  others  advising 
that  the  large  States  should  at  the  outset  unite  in  insisting  that  the 
equality  of  the  States  in  voting  was  unreasonable,  and  should  refuse  to 
assent  to  it.  Madison  tells  us  that  the  members  from  Virginia  con- 
ceived that  such  an  attempt  might  beget  fatal  altercations,  and  that  it 
would  be  easier  during  their  deliberations  to  prevail  upon  the  small 
States  to  give  up  the  equality  for  an  efficient  government  than  to  make 
an  issue  at  the  start.  They  therefore  discountenanced  the  project,  and 
the  equality  of  the  States  in  voting  passed  sub  silentio. 

On  May  29  Randolph  opened  the  main  business  by  a  speech  of  some 
length,  and  proposed  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  became  in  the  end 
the  skeleton  of  the  Constitution.  These  resolutions  have  been  known 
as  the  *^  Virginia  plan,*'  and  also  as  the  *'  Randolph  plan.*'  Their 
exact  origin  is  not  entirely  clear,  but  is  not  more  involved  in  doubt  than 
is  usual  in  instances  where  many  minds  have  been  groping  after  the 
attainment  of  some  great  purpose.  That  Madison  had  for  some  months 
been  making  up  his  mind  on  the  outlines  of  the  proposed  constitution 
is  shown  clearly  by  his  letter  of  March  19, 1787,  to  Jefferson.  Randolph, 
too,  had  considered  the  subject  to  some  extent,  and  wrote  Madison  on 
March  27*  suggesting  the  introduction  of  some  **  general  proposi- 
tions *'  into  the  Convention,  and  to  this  Madison  replied  on  April  8 
with  cordial  approval.  Madison  went  on  to  say  that  the  probability 
that  some  leading  propositions  would  be  expected  from  Virginia  had 
led  him  to  consider  the  subject  somewhat  closely,  and  then  he  outlined 
his  views  in  a  way  that  shows  clearly  that  he  had  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  thought  to  the  subject,  and  he  did  the  same  thing  again  on  April  16 
in  a  letter  to  Washington.  And  the  same  authority  writes  that  when 
the  Virginia  deputies  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  it  occurred  to  them  that, 
owing  to  the  prominent  part  taken  by  their  State  in  bringing  about  the 
Convention,  some  initiative  step  might  be  expected  from  them.  The 
resolutions  introduced  by  Governor  Randolph  were,  he  goes  on,f  ^^  the 

•  Conway's  Randolph,  p.  71.  f^I^ot*  ▼.  121. 
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result  of  a  consultation  on  the  subject,  with  an  understanding  that  they 
left  all  the  deputies  entirely  open  to  the  lights  of  discussion,  and  free 
to  concur  in  any  alterations  or  modifications  which  their  reflections  and 
judgments  might  approve."  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
resolutions  were  in  any  greater  degree  the  work  of  Randolph  than  of 
any  other  member  of  the  Virginia  delegation;  he  was  doubtless  put 
forward  as  their  spokesman,  both  from  his  prominence  as  governor  of 
Virginia  and  because  he  was  a  gifted  orator  and  ready  debater. 

Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  did,  in  one  view,  even  more 
than  the  Virginia  delegation,  for  at  the  opening  of  the  Convention  he 
introduced  a  formal  and  apparently  complete  draft  of  a  constitution, 
but  this  paper  has,  unfortunately,  been  lost.*  What  is  inserted  in  the 
debates  as  his  draft  cannot  possibly  be  it :  as  was  long  ago  pointed  out 
by  Madison,f  internal  evidence  demonstrates  this  fact,  and  the  demon- 
stration is  made  absolutely  conclusive  by  the  pamphlet  %  published  in 
1787,  and  containing  Pinckney 's  speeches  in  the  Convention  on  his  plan. 
This  speech  shows  that  the  plan  actually  introduced  by  him  was  in 
many  particulars  radically  at  variance  with  the  terms  of  that  printed 
in  the  debates.  The  latter  is  probably  some  running  memorandum 
kept  by  him  during  the  course  of  the  debates,  based  originally  on  his 
own  plan,  but  with  hosts  of  interlineations  and  changes  intended  to 
keep  before  his  eyes  what  the  Convention  had  resolved  upon.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  Madison,  as  is  shown  by  his  memorandum  above 
referred  to,  and  Pinckney  never  asserted  that  its  terms  were  those 
contained  in  his  plan  as  actually  introduced  into  the  Convention.  The 
printed  plan  is  thus  of  very  little  use  as  evidence  of  the  actual  contents 
of  Pinckney 's  proposed  constitution,  and  I  have  only  used  it  as  such 
in  instances  where  its  provisions  differ  from  the  determinations  of  the 
Convention,  and  do  not  differ  from  the  ideas  advocated  in  his  various 
speeches,  as  printed  in  the  pamphlet  of  1787  and  in  the  debates. 

Both  Pinckney 's  plan  and  the  Virginia  resolutions  were  referred 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and  on  May  30  that  committee  began  the 
discussion  of  the  latter,  and  continued  this  until  June  13,  when  it 
reported  to  the  House  the  resolutions  as  it  had  amended  and  agreed 
upon  them.  During  their  debates  every  subject  was  in  doubt;  great 
difference  of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  unity  or  plurality  of  tJie  execu- 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  some  further  facta  in  regard  to  Pinckney's  plan,  and  even 
some  portions  of  it,  have  been  discovered.  See  Prof.  John  Franklin  Jameson's  "  Studies  in 
the  Historj'  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787."  printed  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  for  1902,  vol.  i..  pp.  87-167  (especially  pp.  130,  131)  ; 
"  Sketch  of  Pinckney's  Plan  for  a  Constitution,  1787,"  printed  in  the  American  Historical 
Review,  vol.  ix.  (Julv,  lft04),  pp.  735-747;  and  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin's  letter  to  the  New 
York  "  Nation,"  vol.  78.  No.  2026  (April  28,  1904). 

t  Elliot,  V.  678,  Appendix  2. 

i^This  rare  pamphlet  is  republished  in  Moore's  American  Eloquence,  i.  362-370. 
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tive  and  as  to  the  method  of  his  choice,  as  to  the  judiciary,  and  as  to  the 
formation  of  the  legislative  body.  On  this  last  point  there  were  long 
debates,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  many  members  opposed  the 
election  of  either  branch  by  the  people  as  impracticable  and  impossible. 
But  the  chief  contest  was  over  the  question  of  proportional  or  of  State 
representation.  The  members  from  the  larger  States  generally  insisted 
upon  representation  proportioned  to  population,  while  those  from  the 
smaller  States  were  quite  as  insistent  that  the  States  as  separate 
entities  should  be  represented,  and  each  have  an  equal  vote.  The 
Convention  before  very  long  resolved  that  the  suffrage  in  the  first 
branch  (i.  e.,  the  House  of  Representatives)  ought  not  to  be  according 
to  the  rule  established  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  but  according 
to  some  equitable  ratio  of  representation;  but  soon  a  new  difficulty 
arose  to  decide  in  what  way  the  slaves  were  to  be  counted  in  the  rep- 
resentation, and  the  Convention  began  to  divide  on  lines  which  repre- 
sented respectively  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  interest.  On  motion 
of  Wilson  and  Charles  Pinckney,  it  was  decided  with  but  little  oppo- 
sition at  the  moment  to  add  to  the  above  clause  a  provision  admitting 
the  slaves  to  a  three-fifths'  representation,  in  accordance  with  an  act 
of  Congress  agreed  to  by  eleven  States  for  apportioning  quotas  of 
revenue.  Next,  a  motion  that  each  State  should  have  an  equal  vote 
in  the  Senate  was  defeated,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  representation 
in  the  second  branch  should  be  the  same  as  in  the  first.  This  latter  vote 
was  carried  on  June  11,  and  on  the  13th  the  committee  of  the  whole 
reported  the  resolutions  it  had  agreed  on  with  this  clause  in  them. 

At  this  time  it  is  evident  that  the  Convention  was  in  very  serious 
danger  of  breaking  up.  Dickinson  said  to  Madison,  ^*  You  see  the 
consequence  of  pushing  things  too  far.  Some  of  the  members  from 
the  small  States  wish  for  two  branches  in  the  general  legislature,  and 
are  friends  to  a  good  national  government ;  but  we  would  sooner  submit 
to  foreign  power  than  submit  to  be  deprived,  in  both  branches  of  the 
legislature,  of  an  equality  of  suffrage,  and  thereby  be  thrown  under 
the  domination  of  the  larger  States.'^  On  the  13th,  on  motion  of 
Paterson,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  allow  '*  several  deputations, 
particularly  that  of  New  Jersey,''  to  digest  and  report  a  purely  federal 
plan,  and  on  the  15th  Paterson  made  his  report.  It  had  been  concerted 
among  the  members  from  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware,  and  Luther  Martin;  they  acted,  Madison  says,*  on  different 
principles,  though  to  the  same  end.  **  The  eagerness,"  he  adds,  **  dis- 
played by  the  members  opposed  to  a  national  government,  from  these 

•  Elliot,  V.  191. 
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different  motives,  began  now  to  produce  serious  anxiety  for  the  result 
of  the  Convention. ' ' 

The  resolutions  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  and  those  introduced 
by  Paterson  —  which  have  been  usually  known  as  the  New  Jersey  plan 
—  were  now  referred  again  to  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and  on  June 
16  a  general  debate  was  begim  on  the  basis  and  principles  of  the  two 
plans.  The  contest  was  principally  made  on  the  respective  first  resolu- 
tions, the  friends  of  the  New  Jersey  plan  showing  strong  preposses- 
sions against  the  centralizing  tendencies  of  the  Virginia  plan,  and 
proposing  merely  to  amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  while  the 
friends  of  the  Virginia  plan  were  determined  to  adhere  in  the  main  to 
the  essentials  of  their  plan,  which  proposed  a  government  to  consist 
of  a  supreme  legislative,  judiciary,  and  executive.  Proposals  aiming 
at  a  compromise  were  made,  and  pending  these  Hamilton  addressed 
the  Convention  and  proposed  a  plan  outlined  in  some  highly  national 
resolutions.  This  plan  met  apparently  with  little  approval,  and  on 
June  19  it  was  moved  and  carried  to  postpone  the  first  resolution  of 
Paterson,  and  then  it  was  resolved  that  the  resolutions  theretofore 
agreed  to  be  reported  without  alteration. 

Thus  the  Virginia  plan  became  the  bed-rock  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  Convention  now  went  to  work  once  more  to  consider  the  resolutions 
embodying  it  seriatim,  in  the  Convention  as  distinguished  from  the 
committee  of  the  whole.  In  this  discussion  one  of  the  first  things  done 
was  to  meet,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  objections  of  those  who  disapproved 
the  nationalizing  tendencies  of  the  Convention  by  striking  out  the  word 
**  national  '*  and  using  instead  the  expression  ^*  of  the  United  States,'* 
as,  e.  g.,  in  the  first  resolution.  All  the  subjects  discussed  in  committee 
of  the  whole  were  again  considered  in  the  House,  and  the  Convention 
disagreed  so  seriously  that  they  were  again  at  several  stages  very 
nearly  ready  to  break  up.  Particularly  upon  the  question  of  the  legis- 
lative department  their  contests  were  bitter,  for  here  there  came 
once  more  to  the  surface  the  conflict  of  interest  between  the  smaller 
and  the  larger  States  which  had  earlier  arisen  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  the  one  still  insisting  on  State  and  the  other  on  proportional 
representation.  As  this  contest  reached  a  focus  and  became  compli- 
cated with  the  question  how  the  slaves  should  be  counted  in  fixing  the 
representation,  it  became  evident  already  at  that  early  day  —  and 
members  even  said  this  openly  on  the  floor  —  that  the  real  difference 
was  not  between  the  large  and  the  small  States,  but  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  Each  section  feared  that  the  other  would  control  the 
Union,  and  they  contested  to  the  very  end  for  their  respective  sides. 

Finally  the  well-known  compromise  was  agreed  upon,  but  the  Con- 
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yention  had  been  engaged  upon  the  subject  from  June  27  to  July  16, 
and  during  all  this  time  very  serious  doubt  of  the  issue  of  their  labors 
was  repeatedly  entertained  by  them.  The  whole  matter  was  a  subject 
of  compromise  between  the  various  conflicting  interests,  and  provisions 
were  injected  into  it  which  had  no  proper  place  there,  and  consent  to 
them  was  undoubtedly  extorted  as  the  price  by  which  other  portions 
were  carried.  Proportional  representation  was  adhered  to  for  the 
first  branch,  and  then  the  small  States  said  that  they  would  never  agree 
to  unite  unless  at  least  in  one  branch  each  State  was  given  an  equal 
vote.  This  had  been  defeated  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  was  at 
first  again  lost  in  the  House  proper  by  an  evenly  divided  vote ;  but  the 
determined  persistence  of  the  members  from  the  small  States  and  the 
fear  of  a  complete  failure  of  the  purpose  of  the  Convention  led  some 
members,  who  were  in  fact  in  favor  of  proportional  representation,  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  yielding  the  point  as  to  the  second  branch. 
This  was  finally  brought  about  by  a  reference  to  a  committee,  shortly 
after  the  loss  by  an  evenly  divided  vote  of  the  motion  for  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate.  They  seemed  then,  as  Sherman  said,  to  be  at  a 
full  stop.  But  the  vote  served  in  reality  to  bring  the  dispute  to  an  end, 
and  Madison  wrote*  many  years  later  that  indications  were  soon  mani- 
fest that  sundry  members  from  large  States  were  relaxing  in  their 
determination,  and  that  some  ground  of  compromise  was  contemplated 
such  as  finally  took  place. 

The  compromise  which  was  agreed  upon  in  this  committee  was  based 
on  a  motion  made  by  Franklin,  but  was  undoubtedly  the  work  of  many 
minds.  It  provided  for  equal  representation  of  the  States  in  the  second 
branch,  and  this  was  approved  in  the  Convention  on  July  7  by  a  vote  of 
six  to  three  (two  divided).  The  small  States  had  thus  at  length  carried 
the  day  as  to  one  branch  of  the  legislature:  and,  though  there  was  a 
good  deal  more  discussion,  and  more  reference  of  portions  of  the  com- 
promise to  committees,  yet.  this  decision  was  adhered  to,  and  finally 
the  whole  series  of  resolutions  into  which  the  subject  had  grown  was 
approved,  on  July  16,  by  five  votes  to  four. 

Upon  the  Executive,  also,  the  Convention  differed  most  widely,  and 
vacillated  a  good  deal  in  its  decisions.  At  one  time  they  threw  aside 
an  earlier  committee  plan  for  his  election  by  the  national  legislature, 
and  resolved  upon  his  appointment  by  electors  to  be  selected  by  the 
State  legislatures.  Then,  after  having  finished  and  left  the  Executive, 
and  considered  other  matters,  they  reconsidered  the  whole  subject, 
abolished  the  choice  by  electors,  and  reinstated  the  plan  of  the  com- 

*  Letter  to  Jared  Sparks,  printed  in  Elliot,  i.  608. 
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mittee  of  the  whole  for  his  election  by  the  national  legislature,  only,  as 
is  well  known,  to  abandon  this  again  still  later  and  insert  a  modified 
plan  for  a  choice  by  electors.  The  veto  of  the  Executive  was  also  a 
cause  of  much  difference  of  opinion,  and  a  strong  effort  was  made  once 
more,  as  it  had  been  in  committee  of  the  whole,  to  join  the  judiciary 
with  him  in  this  function.  This  was  a  favorite  project  of  Madison,  and 
was  introduced  by  him  several  times  during  the  Convention's  sessions, 
but  was  always  defeated. 

Many  other  points  were  discussed  at  length,  and  great  difference  of 
opinion  prevailed,  but  these  can  only  be  considered  in  the  more  detailed 
part  of  this  work.  Finally,  on  July  26,  the  whole  twenty-three  resolu- 
tions which  the  Convention  had  agreed  upon  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  detail,  consisting  of  five  members,  to  prepare  and  report  a 
constitution,  and  Rutledge,  Randolph,  Qorham,  Ellsworth,  and  Wilson 
were  selected  by  ballot.  To  them  were  also  referred  the  draft  of  a 
constitution  introduced  at  the  opening  of  the  Convention  by  Charles 
Pinckney  and  the  resolutions  later  introduced  by  Paterson.  Hamilton's 
resolutions  were  not  referred.  The  Convention  then  adjourned  until 
August  6,  in  order  to  give  this  committee  time  to  agree  upon  a  form  of 
constitution. 

The  Committee  of  Detail  had  thus  ten  days  in  all  in  which  to  per- 
form its  labors.  But  little  remains  to  show  the  exact  manner  in  which 
it  worked  or  who  were  the  more  active  members,  but  a  paper  has  been 
discovered  in  recent  years  which  I  have  identified  as  being  undoubtedly 
a  rough  draft  used  in  that  committee.  It  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
Randolph,  and  contains  numerous  alterations  and  insertions  by  Rut- 
ledge  :  and  it  bears  on  its  f  ai;e  demonstration  that  it  was  drawn  in  pur- 
suance of  the  twenty-three  resolutions  which  had  been  referred  to  the 
committee  on  July  26.  The  student  may  undoubtedly  find  in  this  draft, 
which  is  reproduced  in  facsimile  in  this  work,*  a  rough  sketch  with  the 
aid  of  which  (and  of  course  of  much  other  matter  which  has  been  lost) 
the  Committee  of  Detail  agreed  upon  the  first  formed  draft  of  a  con- 
stitution, which  they  reported  to  the  Convention  on  August  6. 

On  that  day  the  Convention  began  to  go  over  this  draft  of  a  con- 
stitution clause  by  clause,  and  was  engaged  in  this  work  until  Septem- 
ber 10.  Numerous  contests  arose,  and  there  was  vast  difference  of 
opinion  on  many  subjects.  As  time  wore  on  and  members  grew  weary, 
more  and  more  subjects  were  referred  to  committees,  and  from  these 
bodies  came  several  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.     They  finally 

•  The  facaimile  ahwts  of  Randolph's  draft,  which  are  contained  in  Mr.  Meigs's  book,  are 
not  ropro<iii(HHl  hero,  nn  hi!«  text  always  gives  the  language  used  in  the  draft  with  sufficient 
fullness.  —  Ed.  Fed.  Stat.  Annot. 
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appointed  a  committee  on  postponed  and  unfinished  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution,  and  it  is  to  this  body  that  seem  to  be  mainly  due  the  provisions 
as  to  the  method  of  electing  the  President,  as  well  as  other  matters.  It 
is  not  possible  here  to  review  the  windings  which  had  to  be  gone  through 
by  the  Convention  in  all  this  process,  as  they  passed  from  one  subject 
to  another,  occasionally  transferred  a  matter  from  one  part  of  the 
instrument  somewhere  else,  postponed  things  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
them  or  in  the  hope  that  some  subject  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
one  in  hand  would  be  so  settled  as  to  clear  the  way  for  them,  and 
generally  behaved  themselves  like  weak  human  beings. 

Some  few  of  the  members  strike  me  as  weak,  petulant,  difficult, 
striving  to  make  a  record  and  to  keep  themselves  right  with  the  public; 
while  others  were  most  earnest  at  the  work  in  hand  and  ever  ready  to 
advise  and  aid  in  perfecting  the  instrument  they  were  called  upon  to 
frame.  Some  of  these  latter  were  as  much  and  as  often  defeated  as 
any  one,  but  they  stayed  on,  and  worked  admirably  and  patiently  to 
the  end  they  had. in  view.  Madison,  Wilson,  Sherman,  Ellsworth, 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  Dickinson,  Charles  Pinckney,  Rutledge,  King, 
Gorham,  were  all  of  immense  usefulness,  and  so  was  Randolph  in  some 
particulars.  Morris  was  plainly  a  great  draughtsman,  and  often 
bettered  enormously  the  form  of  other  members'  suggestions;  he  was 
not  infrequently  so  successful  that  the  Convention  and  even  the  mem- 
ber who  had  introduced  a  proposal  would  at  once  accept  his  modifica- 
tion. What  impresses  me  most  as  to  Madison  is  how  profoundly  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  creating  a  strong  government.  Probably  the 
most  surprising  thing  of  all  is  how  small  was  the  majority  believing  in 
letting  the  people  have  any  considerable  part  in  the  election  of  the 
government. 

On  September  8,  when  the  Convention  had  about  finished  this  review 
of  the  draft  presented  by  the  Committee  of  Detail,  they  appointed  by 
ballot  a  committee  of  five  to  revise  the  style  of  and  arrange  the  articles 
agreed  to,  and  Johnson,  Hamilton,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Madison,  and 
King  were  selected.  They  did  not  complete  their  work  until  September 
12,  but  on  that  day  reported  a  revised  draft  upon  nearly  all  the  matter 
referred  to  them.  It  had  reached  their  hands  already  in  the  shape  of  a 
constitution,  and  no  longer  a  mere  set  of  resolutions  such  as  had  been 
earlier  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail  to  draft  a  constitution ;  but 
still  their  work  was  immense,  for  the  instrument  was  still  very  involved, 
with  many  clauses  piled  in  one  after  the  other,  sadly  out  of  place,  and 
with  but  little  of  that  orderly  arrangement  which  such  an  instrument 
should  have.  They  transposed  clauses  very  largely,  bringing  them 
scientifically  under  appropriate  heads,  and  changed  the  style  of  the 
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instrument  to  its  present  shape,  in  which  the  good  English  and  the 
luddus  ordo  are  in  such  a  high  degree  conspicuous. 

It  is  well  known  that  Gouvemeur  Morris  did  this  work*  for  the 
committee ;  his  skill  as  a  draughtsman  was  recognized,  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  were  doubtless  glad  to  leave  it  to  such  able  hands. 
It  has  been  often  charged  that  he  took  advantage  of  his  position  to 
insert  turns  of  phrase  and  language  tending  to  the  establishment  of  a 
centralized  government  such  as  he  believed  in,  and  there  is  doubtless 
some  foundation  for  the  charge ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  did 
more  in  this  way  than  most  men  would  do  in  the  like  position. 

When  this  report  from  the  Committee  on  Style  reached  the  Con- 
vention on  September  12,  they  went  over  the  instrument  once  more,  and 
quite  a  number  of  minor  amendments  were  made.  One  then  thought  of 
substance  was  that  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  representation, 
changing  it  so  as  to  authorize  one  representative  for  every  thirty  thou- 
sand people.  Washington  thought  this  so  important  that,  when  putting 
the  question,  he  for  the  first  time  during  the  sittings  of  the  Convention 
addressed  the  body  and  urged  the  passage  of  the  amendment  It  was 
then  immediately  approved  without  objection. 

One  other  amendment,  which  still  remains  of  substance,  was  also 
made  at  this  time,  and  that  was  the  insertion  in  the  amendment  clause 
of  the  proviso  that  no  State  should  without  its  consent  be  deprived  of 
its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate.  Sherman  first  suggested  this,  but  his 
motion  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  He  then  moved  to  strike  out 
the  whole  amendment  clause,  and  this  was  also  lost,  whereupon  mur- 
murs among  the  smaller  States  began  to  circulate  to  such  an  extent  that 
Gouvemeur  Morris  renewed  the  important  part  of  Sherman's  motion, 
and  it  was  at  once  approved  without  the  dissent  of  any  one  in  the  form 
now  contained  in  the  Constitution. 

Finally,  when  the  whole  instrument  had  been  again  gone  over  and 
been  agreed  to  by  all  the  States  present  and  had  been  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  Gouvemeur  Morris  devised  the  attestation  clause  in  its 
existing  form,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  scruples  of  those  who  were 
unwilling  to  append  their  names  to  the  Constitution,  as  it  might  seem 
to  be  giving  it  their  approval ;  he  proposed  that  they  should  sign  after 
the  words  *'  done  in  convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States 
present,''  etc.,  and  the  argument  was  that  this  was  not  an  approval  by 
the  members  of  the  Constitution  itself,  but  was  merely  an  attestation 
of  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  instrument  had  received  the  approval  of 
each  State  present.     Morris  had  this  plan  introduced  by  Franklin,  in 

♦  Tetter  of  Gouvemeur  Morris  in  Sparka's  Gouvemeur  Morris,  iii.  823,  and  EUiot  i 
506-607;  Letter  of  Madison  in  Elliot,  i.  507-508. 
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order  to  increase  the  chances  of  its  success,  but  it  did  not  win  over 
Randolph  or  Mason  or  Gerry,  who  were  probably  largely  in  view  when 
it  was  devised,  and  some  members  disapproved  of  it  as  equivocal  and 
uncandid.  It  was,  however,  carried,  and  the  members  then  proceeded 
to  sign  the  Constitution  under  this  attesting  clause.  The  only  members 
present  who  refused  to  sign  were  Mason,  Randolph,  and  Gerry,  and  the 
members  who  did  sign  represented  twelve  different  States. 
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PREAMBLL 

We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union, 
establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  pro- 
mote the  general  Welfare,  and,  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
Posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  CoNSTnuTiON  for  the  United  States  of  America 

Strictly  speaking,  the  preamble  originated  only  in  the  Committee  of 
Detail,  but  the  eariier  discussions  in  regard  to  the  purpose  and  nature 
of  the  intended  government  seem  also  to  have  had  some  influence  on  it. 
These  discussions,  moreover,  cannot  so  well  be  assigned  to  any  other 
portion  of  the  final  instrument,  and  they  are  consequently  reviewed 
here.     The  first  resolution  of  the  Virginia  plan  was  as  follows :  — 

^'Resolved,  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  ought  to  be  so  corrected  and  en- 
larged as  to  accomplish  the  objects  proposed  by  their  institution;  namely,  'common 
defence,  security  of  liberty,  and  general  welfare.'  ^ 

On  May  30,  on  Gouvemeur  Morris's  suggestion,  Randolph  moved  to 
substitute  the  following  for  this  resolution :  — 

"  1.  That  a  union  of  the  states  merely  federal  will  not  accomplish  the  objects  pro- 
posed by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  —  namely,  common  defence,  security  of  liberty, 
and  general  welfare. 

^'  2.  That  no  treaty  or  treaties  among  the  whole  or  part  of  the  states,  as  individual 
sovereignties,  would  be  sufficient. 

"  3.  That  a  national  government  ought  to  be  established,  consisting  of  a  suprenyf 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary." 

The  third  resolution  of  this  substitute  was  on  motion  taken  up  alone, 
and  there  was  some  discussion  of  its  meaning.  Bead  moved  to  post- 
pone it  for  the  following :  — 

"  Resolved,  that  in  order  to  carry  into  execution  the  design  of  the  states  in  forming 
this  Convention,  and  to  accomplish  the  objects  proposed  by  the  Confederation,  a  more 
effective  government,  consisting  of  a  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary,  ought  to  be 
established." 

The  committee  voted  against  this  proposed  amendment  and  in  favor 
of  the  third  resolution  in  the  substitute  offered  by  Randolph,  and  after 
this  date  went  on  with  the  consideration  of  the  other  resolutions  of 
the  Virginia  plan,  and  on  June  13  reported  to  the  Convention  the  nine- 
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teen  resolutions  which  it  had  agreed  upon  as  embodying  the  outline  of 
their  idea  of  the  intended  government.  As  has  been  seen,  the  first 
of  these  resolutions  provided  for  the  establishment  of  **  a  national 
government  .  .  .  consisting  of  a  supreme  legislative,  judiciary,  and 
executive/'  Other  clauses  also  contained  language  which  some  mem- 
bers deprecated  strongly  as  indicating  too  great  a  departure  from  a 
federal  system,  while  the  language  used  by  many  members  during  the 
debates  indicated  the  same  tendency  possibly  more  strongly.  Some 
delegates,  especially  from  the  smaller  States,  were  much  alarmed  ait 
this  as  well  as  at  the  evident  and  declared  intention  of  the  majority  of 
the  Convention  to  establish  representation  in  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress based  on  population.  These  delegates  were  determined  to  pre- 
serve at  least  some  portion  of  the  equality  of  the  States,  and  were 
strongly  opposed  to  so  great  a  departure  from  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation as  was  intended. 

In  consequence  of  all  this,  Paterson,  of  New  Jersey,  announced  on 
June  14,  the  day  after  the  report  from  the  committee  of  the  whole,  that 
it  was  the  wish  of  several  deputations,  particularly  of  that  from  his 
State,  to  prepare  a  purely  federal  plan,  and  asked  time  for  this  purpose. 
The  next  day  he  submitted  this  plan;  which  had  been  drafted*  by 
members  from  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  and 
Luther  Martin  of  Maryland.  It  was  comprised  in  nine  resolutions,  and 
the  general  drift  of  it  was  outlined  in  the  first  resolution,  that  **  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  ought  to  be  so  revised,  corrected  and 
enlarged,  as  to  render  the  federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  government,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union." 

The  Paterson  or  New  Jersey  plan  being  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  and  the  Randolph  plan  recommitted,  the  members  entered 
upon  an  extended  debate  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  plans  and  the  form 
of  government  desirable  for  the  country.  In  this  discussion  many 
members  took  part,  the  widest  differences  of  opinion  were  expressed, 
and  considerable  temper  was  displayed.  Randolph  urged  that  what 
was  wanted  was  national  legislation  over  individuals.  Hamilton  spoke 
for  the  first  time,  and  introduced  a  series  of  eleven  resolutions  outlining 
a  highly  national  government.  Madison  argued  generally  in  favor  of 
the  Virginia  plan,  and  drew  illustrations  from  the  history  of  the 
Amphictyonic  and  Achaean  as  well  as  the  Helvetic,  Germanic,  and 
Belgic  confederacies.  He  urged  that  the  New.  Jersey  plan  would  not 
prevent  those  violations  of  treaties  and  of  the  law  of  nations  which  the 
States  had  been  guilty  of  in  so  many  instances,  and  in  regard  to  which 

*  Luther  Martin's  Letter,  Elliot,  i.  340. 
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*'  the  files  of  Congress,*'  he  said,*  **  contain  complaints,  already,  from 
almost  every  nation  with  which  treaties  have  been  formed/' 

On  June  18  Dickinson  moved  to  substitute  the  following  for  the 
first  resolution  of  the  New  Jersey  plan:  —  *'  That  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation ought  to  be  revised  and  amended,  so  as  to  render  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  adequate  to  the  exigencies,  the  preservation, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  Union. ' '  But  this  was  defeated  f  by  six  noes 
to  four  ayes  on  June  19,  and  on  the  same  day  it  was  first  voted  to  post- 
pone the  first  resolution  of  the  New  Jersey  plan.  New  York  and  New. 
Jersey  only  voting  no ;  and  then,  on  motion  of  King,  it  was  carried  by 
seven  States  to  three  (New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware)  that  the 
committee  of  the  whole  rise  and  report  that  they  do  not  agree  to  the 
propositions  of  Paterson,  and  that  they  report  again  the  resolutions 
offered  by  Randolph  heretofore  reported. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tions so  reported  by  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and  took  up  the  first 
resolution;  and  it  was  at  once  evident  that  the  advocates  of  a  strong 
central  government,  having  carried  their  main  point,  were  ready  to 
yield  to  the  other  side  to  some  extent.  Accordingly,  on  June  20,  a 
motion  of  Ellsworth  and  Gorham  to  drop  the  word  **  national  *'  and 
insert  **  of  the  United  States  ''  was  at  once  agreed  to  nem.  con.,  so  that 
the  clause  read  that  **  the  government  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
consist,''  etc. :  and  a  similar  change  was  made  as  of  course  in  the  second 
resolution. 

The  Convention  then  went  on  with  the  other  resolutions,  referred 
them  all  later  to  the  Committee  of  Detail,  and  on  July  26  adjourned  to 
August  6,  in  order  to  give  that  committee  time  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a 
constitution.  But  little  is  known  of  how  the  committee  worked  at  their 
task,  but  the  Randolph  draft  shows  that,  after  some  very  general 
observations,  he  wrote:  —  '*A  preamble  seems  proper.  Not  for  the 
purpose  of  designating  the  ends  of  government  and  human  politics. 
This  display  of  theory,  howsoever  proper  for  the  first  formation  of 
State  governments,  is  unfit  here,  since  we  are  not  working  on  the 
natural  rights  of  men  not  yet  gathered  into  society,  but  upon  those 
rights  modified  by  society  and  interwoven  with  what  we  call  the  rights 
of  States.  Nor  yet  is  it  proper  for  the  purpose  of  mutually  pledging 
the  faith  of  the  parties  for  the  observance  of  the  articles.  This  may 
be  done  more  solemnly  at  the  close  of  the  draft,  as  in  the  Confedera- 
tion. But  the  object  of  our  preamble  ought  to  be  briefly  to  declare 
that  the  present  federal  government  is  insufficient  to  the  general 

•  Elliot,  ▼.  207,  t  IWd.,  V.  198:  206. 
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happiness ;  that  the  conviction  of  this  fact  gave  birth  to  this  Convention ; 
and  that  the  only  effectual  mode  which  they  can  devise  for  curing  this 
insufficiency  is  the  establishment  of  a  supreme  legislative,  executive, 
and  judiciary.  Let  it  be  next  declared  that  the  following  are  the  Con- 
stitution and  fundamentals  of  government  for  the  United  States." 

The  steps  by  which  the  preamble  grew  from  these  suggestions  are 
not  known,  but  on  August  6  the  Committee  of  Detail  reported  a  draft  of 
a  Constitution  beginning  as  follows :  -— 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  (Georgia,  do  ordain, 
declare,  and  establish,  the  following  Constitution  for  the  government  of  ourselves  and 
our  posterity :  — 

"  Abticle  I.  The  style  of  this  government  shall  be  *  The  United  States  of  America/ 
^  Article  II.  The  government  shall  consist  of  supreme  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers." 

This  preamble  and  these  two  articles  were  agreed  to  nem.  con.  on 

August  7,  and  were  later  referred,  in  the  same  form,  to  the  Committee 

on  Style.     That  committee  reported  the  preamble  on  September  12  as 

shortly  below.     They  had  omitted  the  names  of  the  separate  States,  as 

was  absolutely  necessary,  since  the  Constitution  provided  in  the  seventh 

article  that  it  should  go  into  effect  upon  the  ratifications  of  nine  States 

as  a  Constitution  for  the  said  nine  States.     They  had  also  inserted  a 

statement  as  to  the  purposes  aimed  at  in  establishing  the  Constitution, 

and  they  had  omitted  entirely  Articles  I.  and  II.  above :  — 

'^  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  to 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  proWde  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America." 

On  September  13,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  the  word 
"  to  '*  before  *^  establish  justice  '*  was  struck  out.* 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION   1. 
ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  4,  CLAUSE  2. 

All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  Year,  and  such  Meeting  shall  be 
<m  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  Law  appoint  a  different  Day. 

•  Elliot,  1.  308. 
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The  third  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  read:  — ''  Resolved^  that  the 
national  legislature  ought  to  consist  of  two  branches,"  and  this  was 
agreed  to  on  May  31,  and  later  reported  from  the  committee  of  the 
whole.  On  June  20,  during  the  discussion  in  the  Convention  proper, 
Lansing  and  Sherman  moved  to  make  it  read,  *'  Resolved,  That  the 
powers  of  legislation  be  vested  in  the  United  States  in  Congress." 
The  purpose  of  this  motion  was  to  adhere  more  closely  to  the  existing 
Confederation,  and  it  was  offered  soon  after  the  Convention  had 
rejected  the  New  Jersey  plan,  and  decided  to  adhere  to  that  proposed 
by  the  Virginia  delegates.  Quite  a  debate  was  then  had  upon  the 
general  principles  of  the  two  plans,  and  Lansing's  motion  was  defeated. 
The  word  **  national  "  having  been  struck  out  as  of  course  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prior  vote  on  the  first  resolution,  the  clause  was 
adopted*  in  the  following  form  by  the  votes  of  seven  States  to 
three:  —  ^^  Resolved,  That  the  legislature  ought  to  consist  of  two 
branches." 

This  resolution  went  accordingly  to  the  Committee  of  Detail,  and 
in  carrying  it  out  Randolph  wrote  in  his  committee  draft,  **  The  Legis- 
lative shall  consist  of  two  branches,  viz. :  (a)  a  house  of  delegates,  and 
(6)  a  senate,  which  together  shall  be  called  '  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States  of  America. '  "  The  clause  reported  by  the  committee  in 
the  draft  of  August  6  was  as  follows :  — 

"  Article  III.  The  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress,  to  consist  of  two 
separate  and  distinct  bodies  of  men,  a  House  of  Representatives  and  a  Senate ;  each  of 
which  shall  in  all  cases  have  a  negative  on  the  other.  The  legislature  shall  meet  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December  in  every  year." 

When  this  clause  came  before  the  Convention,  on  August  7,  there 
was  some  discussion  upon  the  provision  as  to  the  Houses  having  a 
negative  on  one  another,  and  the  words  were  finally  struck  out  upon 
the  ground  that  the  right  was  suflSciently  clear  without  them.  The 
time  of  meeting  was  also  discussed,  some  objecting  to  fixing  it  at  all 
in  the  Constitution  and  some  preferring  to  fix  May.  Randolph  moved 
to  insert  the  words  *'  unless  a  diflFerent  day  shall  be  appointed  by  law,'' 
and  Rutledge  thought  there  should  be  a  requirement  for  a  meeting 
* '  once  at  least  in  every  year. ' '  These  proposals  were  approved,  and 
the  clause  as  amended  was  then  approved  f  nem.  con,  as  follows :  — 

"  The  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress,  to  consist  of  two  separate 
and  distinct  bodies  of  men,  a  House  of  Representatives  and  a  Senate.  The  legislature 
shall  meet  at  least  once  in  every  year;  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday 
in  December,  unless  a  different  day  shall  be  appointed  by  law." 

*  Elliot,  V.  214-223.  t  ^^^d.,  v.  382-385. 
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The  Committee  on  Style  changed  both  the  language  and  arrange- 
ment of  this  clause  in  several  minor  particulars,  and  reported  its  gist 
as  Article  I.,  Section  1,  and  Article  I.,  Section  4,  Clause  2,  as  follows :  — 

''  Article  L,  Section  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

"Section  4.  .  .  .  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year;  and 
such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  law 
appoint  a  different  day." 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  2,  CLAUSES   1    AND  2. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and  the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of 
twenty-five  Years,  and  been  seven  Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall 
not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  fourth  resolution  of  the  Virginia  plan  was  as  follows :  — 

'^  'Resolved,  that  the  members  of  the  first  branch  of  the  national  legislature  ought 
to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  states,  every  for  the  term  of  ; 

to  be  of  the  age  of  years  at  least;  to  receive  liberal  stipends,  by  which  they 

may  be  compensated  for  the  devotion  of  their  time  to  the  public  service ;  to  be  ineligible 
to  any'  office  established  by  a  particular  state,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  except  those  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  functions  of  the  first  branch,  during 
the  term  of  service,  and  for  the  space  of  fvfter  its  expiration;  to  be  incapable 

of  reelection  for  the  space  of  after  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service,  and 

to  be  subject  to  recall." 

The  first  clause,  **  that  the  members  of  the  first  branch  of  the 
national  legislature  ought  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several 
states,"  being  taken  up  on  May  31,  Sherman  and  Gerry  opposed  the 
election  by  the  people,  and  Butler  thought  it  an  impracticable  mode, 
while  Mason,  Wilson,  and  Madison  advocated  it,  the  first  named  saying 
that  it  was  to  be  the  grand  depository  of  the  democratic  principle  of 
government,  —  so  to  speak,  **  our  House  of  Commons.''  This  part  of 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to  on  May  31,  and  the  l^alance  postponed  as 
entering  too  much  into  detail  for  general  propositions. 

On  June  6,  according  to  previous  notice,  Charles  Pinckney  moved 
**  that  the  first  branch  be  elected  by  the  State  legivslatures  and  not  by 
the  people,"  and  there  was  again  quite  a  debate  upon  the  subject. 
Rutledge,  Sherman,  and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  supported  the 
motion,  while  Wilson,  Mason,  Madison,  Dickinson,  and  Pierce  were 
against  it.  Gerry  thought  the  people  should  nominate  certain  persons 
in  certain  districts,  and  that  the  legislatures  should  make  the  appoint- 
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ment.  Dickinson  and  Pierce  thought  it  essential  that  one  branch 
should  be  appointed  by  the  people.  The  motion  was  defeated  by  eight 
noes  to  three  ayes. 

On  June  12  the  blank  for  the  term  of  members  of  the  first  branch 
was  filled  with  *'  three,"  after  '^one  ''  and  *'  two  "  had  been  also  sug- 
gested. Madison  thought  that  three  years  would  be  by  no  means  too 
long  a  term,  while  Gerry  insisted  that  the  people  of  New  England  would 
never  give  up  annual  elections.     Next  the  words  **  to  be  of  years 

at  least  "  were  struck  out,  and  further  alterations  were  made  of  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  resolution;  but  these  go  to  other  parts  of  the 
Constitution  and  do  not  concern  us  here.  The  only  portions  having 
reference  to  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  now  under  consideration 
were  therefore  reported  by  the  committee  of  the  whole  in  the  following 
form:  —  **  That  the  members  of  the  first  branch  of  the  national  legis- 
lature ought  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  States  for  the 
term  of  three  years."  This  was  considered  by  the  House  proper  on 
June  21,  and  an  effort  was  again  made  to  do  away  with  the  election  by 
the  people,  and  to  choose  the  members  more  or  less  with  the  aid  of  the 
legislatures.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  moved  that  the  members 
**  should  be  elected  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  of  each  State 
should  direct,"  and  there  was  some  debate  upon  the  motion,  but  it  was 
defeated,  and  the  Convention  adhered  by  nine  votes  to  one  to  the  election 
by  the  people. 

Another  amendment  mad^  at  this  stage  inserted  the  two-year  term,* 
and,  on  motion  of  Mason,  the  clause  was  also  amended  f  to  require 
members  * '  to  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  at  least. ' ' 

The  portions  of  the  clause  which  have  reference  to  the  part  of  the 
Constitution  now  under  consideration  were  therefore  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Detail  in  the  following  form :  v- 

"  in.  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  first  branch  of  the  legislature  ought  to 
be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  states  for  the  term  of  two  years :  ...  to  be  of  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years  at  least  •  .  ." 

There  was  also  referred  to  them  a  clause  directing  them  to  receive 
clauses  requiring  certain  qualifications  of  property  and  citizenship  for 
the  executive,  the  judiciary,  and  the  members  of  both  branches  of  the 
legislature. 

Randolph's  committee  draft  was  in  the  main  merely  a  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  resolution  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  Detail,  but  as  to  the  qualifications  of  delegates  he  wrote  at  one  time 
a  query  on  the  margin  "  if  a  certain  term  of  residence,  and  a  certain 

•Elliot,  V.  224-226.  t^^id.,  v.  228-229. 
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quantity  of  landed  property  ought  not  to  be  made  by  the  Convention 
further  qualifications. '  *  This  was,  however,  later  cancelled.  He  wrote 
also  at  one  time  a  provision  that  **  the  qualifications  of  electors  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  States,  viz. :  —  citizenship  manhood,  sanity 
of  mind,  previous  residence  for  one  year,  or  possession  of  real  property 
within  the  State  for  the  whole  of  one  year,  or  inrolment  in  the  militia 
for  the  whole  of  a  year."  He  later,  however,  cancelled  all  of  these 
qualifications,  unless  the  two  first,  as  **  not  justified  by  the  resolutions," 
and  changed  the  rest  of  the  provision  to  read,  '*  the  qualifications  of 
electors  shall  be  the  same  with  that  in  the  particular  States,  unless  the 
legislature  shall  hereafter  direct  some  uniform  qualification  to  prevail 
through  the  States. ' ' 

The  Committee  of  Detail  reported  as  follows :  — 

"  AmiCLE  IV.,  Section  1.  The  members  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes  shall  be 
chosen  every  second  year,  by  the  people  of  the  several  states  comprehended  within  this 
Union.  The  qualifications  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  as 
thoee  of  the  electors  in  the  several  states,  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  their  own 
legislatures. 

"  Section  2.  Every  member  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  shall  be  of  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years  at  least;  shall  have  been  a  citizen  in  the  United  States  for  at  least 
three  years  before  his  election;  and  shall  be,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  a  resident  of 
the  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen." 

When  this  subject  came  up  before  the  Convention  on  August  7, 
Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to  amend  the  first  section  by  striking  out 
that  portion  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  electors  with  the  view  of 
inserting  a  provision  to  confine  the  suflFrage  to  freeholders,  but  after 
some  discussion  the  motion  was  lost.  Gouvemeur  Morris  and  Dickinson 
supported  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  keep  out  the  dangerous 
influence  of  multitudes ;  while  Williamson,  Wilson,  Ellsworth,  Mason, 
Butler,  and  Franklin  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  subject  on 
which  the  people  were  jealous,  and  it  would  not  be  well  to  excite  their 
jealousies  by  depriving  some  of  them  of  the  vote  as  to  federal  officers 
when  the  same  citizens  have  the  right  to  vote  in  the  States.  Franklin 
urged  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  public  spirit  of  the  common 
people.  The  second  section  was  amended,  on  the  motion  of  Mason,  by 
inserting  **  seven  '*  instead  of  '*  three  "  in  the  requirement  of  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  States,  and  was  also  amended  in  some  verbal  matters, 
and  the  two  clauses  left  to  read  as  follows :  *  — 

"Article  IV.,  Section  1.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
chosen  every  second  year,  by  the  people  of  the  several  states  comprehended  within  the 
Union.  The  qualifications  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  as 
thoee  of  the  electors  in  the  several  states,  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  their  own 
kgislatures. 
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"  Section  2.  Every  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  of  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years  at  least;  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  at  least 
seven  years  before  his  election ;  and  shall  be,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen." 

On  August  13  the  Convention  reconsidered  the  second  section  above, 
and  Wilson  and  Randolph  moved  to  insert  '*  four  "  instead  of  **  seven  " 
as  the  requirement  of  citizenship,  and  there  was  quite  a  debate  as  to  the 
advisability  of  admitting  foreigners.  Madison  and  Hamilton  urged 
the  importance  of  their  easy  admission,  but  Gerry,  Williamson,  Butler, 
Rutledge,  Sherman,  and  Charles  Pinckney  were  all  against  it.  Wilson's 
motion  for  four  years  was  lost,  as  were  also  motions  for  five  and  for 
nine  years.  A  motion  of  Gouvemeur  Morris  to  add  to  the  clause  a 
proviso  that  the  limitation  of  seven  years  should  not  aflFect  the  rights 
of  any  one  now  a  citizen  was  also  lost  by  six  noes  to  five  ayes,  and  the 
article  was  then  agreed  to  *  nem.  con. 

There  had  been  some  debate  in  the  Convention  on  August  9  on  the 
question  of  fiixing  the  period  of  citizenship  to  be  required  of  Senators 
(see  Article  I.,  Section  3,  Clauses  1-3),  and  members  had  differed 
widely.  Some  were  in  favor  of  a  period  as  short  as  four  years,  while 
others  advocated  fourteen,  and  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  easy 
admission  of  foreigners.  In  this  discussion  Wilson  had  spoken  of  the 
curious  position  he  might  be  put  in,  of  aiding  to  draw  a  constitution  and 
yet  being  incapable  of  holding  office  under  it. 

These  clauses  were  later  referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Style,  and 
they  reported  them,  with  minor  alterations,  as  follows :  — 

"  Section  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen 
every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  states,  and  the  electors  in  each  state  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state 
le^slature. 

'^  No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall 
not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen." 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  2,  CLAUSE  3. 

Repriesentatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  Numbers,  which 
shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  Number  of  Free  persons,  including  those 
bound  to  Service  for  a  Term  of  Years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of 
all  other  Persons.  The  actual  Enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  Years  after  the 
first  Mooting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  Term 
of  ten  Years,  in  such  Manner  as  they  shall  by  Law  direct.  The  Number  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  Thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at 
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Least  one  Representative;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  Nev?. 
Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  chuse  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five.  New  York  six,  New  Jersey  four,  Penn- 
sylvania eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten.  North  Carolina  %N^y  South 
Carolina  five,  and  Qeorgia  three. 

The  second  resolution  of  the  Virginia  plan  was  as  follows :  — 

''  Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  rights  of  suffrage  in  the  national  legislature  ought 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  quotas  of  contribution,  or  to  the  number  of  free  inhabitants, 
as  the  one  or  the  other  rule  may  seem  best  in  difiPerent  cases." 

When  this  resolution  was  considered  on  May  30,  various  modifica- 
tions were  suggested,  as  quoted  below,  but  the  whole  subject  was  post- 
poned on  Bead's  reminding  the  conmiittee  that  the  deputies  from 
Delaware  were  restrained  by  their  commission  from  assenting  to  any 
change  of  the  rule  of  suffrage :  — 

"  That  the  rights  of  suifrage  in  the  national  legislature  ought  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  free  inhabitants." 

"  That  the  rights  of  sufPrage  in  the  national  legislature  ought  to  be  proportioned 
and  not  according  to  the  present  system." 

''  That  the  rights  of  sufPrage  in  the  national  legislature  ought  not  to  be  according 
to  the  present  system." 

"  That  the  equality  of  sufPrage  established  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  ought 
not  to  prevail  in  the  national  legislature ;  and  that  an  equitable  ratio  of  representation 
ought  to  be  substituted." 

Long  before  any  vote  was  taken  upon  the  question  of  representation 
the  smaller  States  knew  that  the  larger  ones  meant  to  deprive  them  of 
their  equality  of  representation,  and  they  were  determined  to  contend 
bitterly  against  this.  Bedford  referred*  to  the  evident  intention  of 
the  large  States  on  June  8,  and  on  the  same  day  Charles  Pinckney  and 
Butledge  moved  an  amendment  to  the  fourth  resolution,  looking  to 
proportional  representation  in  the  first  branch  of  the  national  legis- 
lature. Their  motion  was  that  the  States  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
in  accordance  with  their  *'  comparative  importance,"  and  that  the  first 
class  should  have  three  members,  the  second  two,  and  the  third  one. 
For  some  days  prior  to  this  other  subjects  had  been  under  considera- 
tion, but  on  June  9  Paterson  moved  that  the  committee  resume  the 
clause  relating  to  the  right  of  suflFrage  in  the  national  legislature. 
Brearly  seconded  him,  but  regretted  that  the  question  was  raised.  He 
urged  that  proportional  representation  would  destroy  the  smaller 
States,  and  that  the  consequence  would  be  that  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Virginia  would  carry  everything  before  them.  He  expressed 
himself  as  astonished  and  alarmed  at  the  proposal.  He  could  not  say, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  fair  that  Georgia  should  have  an  equal 
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vote  with  Virginia,  and  thought  there  was  only  one  remedy  for  this,  and 
that  was  to  erase  the  existing  boundaries  and  make  a  new  partition  of 
the  whole  country  into  thirteen  equal  parts.  Paterson  was  also 
strongly  opposed  to  proportional  representation,  and  ended  by  saying 
that  he  would  rather  submit  to  a  monarch  or  a  despot  than  to  con- 
federate on  such  a  plan.  Wilson  answered  that  if  the  small  States 
would  not  confederate  on  this  plan,  the  large  ones  would  not  confederate 
on  any  other,  and  expressed  the  hope  that,  if  the  confederacy  should 
be  dissolved,  the  majority,  or  even  a  minority,  of  the  States  would  unite 
for  their  safety. 

The  debate  was  continued  on  June  11,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  on  that  day  Sherman  made  the  important  suggestion  that  ^^  the 
proportion  of  suffrage  in  the  first  branch  should  be  according  to  the 
respective  numbers  of  free  inhabitants,  and  that  in  the  second  branch, 
or  Senate,  each  state  should  have  one  vote,  and  no  more.''  He  did  not 
then  make  any  motion  to  this  effect,  but  his  argument  was  that,  as  the 
States  would  remain  possessed  of  certain  individual  rights,  each  one 
ought  to  be  able  to  protect  itself,  or  a  few  large  States  would  rule  the 
rest.  Butledge  next  proposed  that  the  proportion  of  suffrage  in  the 
first  branch  should  be  according  to  the  quotas  of  contribution,  but  he, 
also,  made  no  motion,  and  King  and  Wilson  then  moved,  in  order  to 
bring  the  question  to  a  point,  that  ^^  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  first 
branch  of  the  national  legislature  ought  not  to  be  according  to  the  rule 
established  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  but  according  to  some 
equitable  ratio  of  representation,"  and  this  was  carried  by  seven  ayes 
to  three  noes,  after  but  little  more  debate  and  after  Franklin  had  inter- 
posed with  a  temperate  speech  intended  to  quiet  the  evident  excitement 
of  members  and  to  stop  the  threatening  deadlock. 

Butledge  next  moved  *  to  add  to  the  above  **  equitable  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation "  the  words  **  according  to  the  quotas  of  contribution,"  but 
this  was  postponed  so  as  to  add  instead,  on  motion  of  Wilson  and 
Charles  Pinckney,  the  words  **  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
white  and  other  free  citizens,  and  inhabitants  of  every  age,  sex,  and 
condition,  including  those  bound  to  servitude  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
three-fifths  of  all  other  persons  not  comprehended  in  the  foregoing 
description,  except  Indians  not  paying  taxes,  in  each  state."  This  was 
taken  from  the  rule  in  the  act  of  Congress,  agreed  to  by  eleven  States, 
for  apportioning  quotas  of  revenue,  and  it  was  carried  by  nine  votes  to 
two,  after  a  word  of  objection  by  Gerry,  who  thought  that  blacks  in  the 
South  should  no  more  be  counted  than  cattle  in  the  North. 
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It  has  been  already  said  that,  early  on  June  11,  Sherman  had  pro- 
posed that  the  proportion  of  suffrage  in  the  first  branch  should  be 
according  to  the  respective  numbers  of  free  inhabitants,  and  that  in  the 
second  branch,  or  Senate,  each  State  should  have  one  vote.  He  did  not 
then  make  any  motion  to  this  effect,  but  later  in  the  same  day,  after  the 
Convention  had  passed  the  resolutions  just  detailed  in  favor  of  propor- 
tional representation  in  the  first  branch,  he  and  Ellsworth  moved  that 
a  question  be  taken  whether  in  the  second  branch  of  the  national  legis- 
lature each  State  have  a  vote,  but  the  proposition  was  lost  by  five  to  six. 
And  then  Wilson  and  Hamilton  moved  the  following:  —  *'  That  the 
right  of  suffrage  in  the  second  branch  of  the  national  Legislature  ought 
to  be  according  to  the  rule  established  for  the  first,'*  and  this  was 
carried  by  the  same  six  to  five.* 

The  second  resolution  of  the  Virginia  plan  had  now  been  altered  in 
conunittee  of  the  whole  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  — 

"  7.  Resolved,  That  the  rights  of  suffrage  in  the  first  branch  of  the  national  leflps- 
lature  ought  not  to  be  according  to  the  rule  established  in  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, but  according  to  some  equitable  ratio  of  representation;  namely,  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  number  of  white  and  other  free  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  every  age,  sex, 
and  condition,  including  those  bound  to  servitude  for  a  term  of  years,  and  three-fifths 
of  all  other  persons,  not  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  description,  except  Indians  not 
paying  taxes  in  each  state. 

"  8.  Resolved,  That  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  second  branch  of  the  national  legis- 
lature ought  to  be  according  to  the  rule  established  for  the  first." 

In  this  form  these  resolutions  were  reported  from  the  committee  to 
the  Convention  on  June  13,  after  they  had  gone  over  all  the  Virginia 
resolutions  and  developed  them  into  nineteen  general  propositions.  A 
few  days  later  Paterson  introduced  into  the  Convention  what  has  been 
generally  known  as  the  New  Jersey  plan,  having  in  view  a  purely 
federal  government ;  but  the  committee  of  the  whole,  to  which  this  was 
referred,  disapproved  it,  and,  on  June  19,  reported  their  preference  for 
the  resolutions  already  agreed  upon,  after  some  considerable  discussion 
of  the  desirability  of  a  national  or  purely  federal  system. 

During  these  debates,  as  well  as  those  following  for  a  few  days 
afterwards,  it  appeared  several  times  very  plainly  that  the  matter 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many  members  was  the  vital  question  of  the 
basis  of  representation,  and  some  motions  were  made  to  take  it  up  and 
postpone  the  matter  in  hand.  Finally,  on  June  27,  a  motion  to  this 
effect  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Convention  took  up  the  seventh  and  eighth 
resolutions  above  quoted,  and  entered  at  once  on  what  turned  out  to  be 
its  hardest-fought  battle.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  States  — 
mainly  the  smaller  ones  —  contended  strenuously  that  the  States  only 
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should  be  represented  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  while  the  other 
half  contended  as  earnestly  for  a  representation  in  both  branches  pro- 
portionate to  population.  The  intricacies  of  this  contest  will  be  difficult 
to  follow.  It  came  very  near  to  breaking  up  the  Convention,  and  a  vast 
deal  of  bad  blood  was  generated.  As  the  contest  went  on,  the  com- 
promise finally  adopted  unfolded  itself  step  by  step  by  dint  of  refer- 
ences to  committees  and  re-references :  and  it  is  also  worthy  of  note  that 
the  members  began  to  see  that  the  real  contest  in  their  body  was  not  so 
much  between  the  small  States  and  the  large  as  between  the  Southern 
States  and  the  Northern. 

The  debate  was  started  on  a  motion  to  agree  to  the  first  part  of  the 
seventh  resolution,  declaring  that  the  suffrage  in  the  first  branch  ought 
not  to  be  according  to  the  rule  established  in  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, but  according  to  some  equitable  ratio  of  representation:  and 
Luther  Martin  then  made  his  well-known,  long,  two-days'  speech. 
Another  motion  was  made  to  strike  out- the  word  ''not''  and  the 
already-suggested  plan  of  a  new  partition'  among  the  States  of  the  total 
territory  of  the  country  (with  a  view  to  equalizing  the  States)  was 
again  referred  to.  Near  the  end  of  the  second  day's  discussion 
Franklin  spoke,  and,  referring  to  the  great  differences  in  the  body  and 
the  little  progress  made  in  four  or  five  weeks,  proposed  that  they  should 
open  the  daily  session  with  prayer,  but  the  proposal  did  not  reach  a 
vote.  The  next  morning  (June  29)  Johnson  opened  the  session  in  a 
short  speech  in  which  he  proposed,  as  a  basis  of  compromise,  that,  as 
the  States  are  to  continue  to  exist,  and  ought  to  be  provided  with  some 
power  of  self-defence,  the  people  should  be  represented  in  one  branch 
and  the  States  in  the  other.  The  discussion  continued  some  time  longer, 
however,  and  the  speeches  showed  the  earnestness  and  anxiety  of  the 
members.  Gorham,  Ellsworth,  Bead,  Madison,  Hamilton,  and  others 
took  a  part.  The  first  vote  taken  was  on  the  motion  to  strike  out  the 
word  *'  not,"  and  it  was  lost*  by  four  to  six;  and  then  the  motion  was 
carried,  by  six  to  four,  to  agree  to  the  clause  as  reported :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  rights  of  suffrage  in  the  first  branch  of  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States  ought  not  to  be  according  to  the  rule  established  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, but  according  to  some  equitable  ratio  of  representation." 

It  was  then  at  once  moved  to  postpone  the  balance  of  the  seventh 
resolution,  and  take  up  the  eighth,  and  this  was  carried  by  nine  to  two. 
Ellsworth  next  moved  to  amend  the  eighth  resolution  so  as  to  read :  — 
*'  That  in  the  second  branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States 
each  state  shall  have  an  equal  vote."     He  expressed  his  satisfaction 
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with  the  vote  just  taken,  and  hoped  that  it  might  become  a  ground  of 
compromise  with  regard  to  the  second  branch;  but  the  debate,  which 
continued  for  the  balance  of  that  day  and  the  whole  of  the  next,  still 
showed  much  heat.  The  members  from  the  smaller  States  would  not 
yield  an  inch,  and  matters  grew  so  serious  that  Wilson  suggested  the 
possibility  of  allowing  one  Senator  for  each  one  himdred  thousand  of 
population,  with  a  provision  that  each  State  should  have  one  member 
at  least.  Franklin  suggested  to  compose  the  Senate  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  members  from  each  State,  but  that  in  certain  cases  each  State's 
delegation  should  only  have  a  vote  in  proportion  to  the  sums  their  State 
should  contribute  to  the  treasury.  Madison  was  willing  to  consent  to 
the  suggestion  of  Wilson  on  condition  that  a  due  independence  should 
•be  given  to  the  Senate  and  it  should  not  be  made  merely  a  second  edition 
of  Congress :  he  knew  the  faults  of  Congress  too  well,  he  said.  Bedford 
contended  still  that  there  was  no  middle  way,  and  threw  out  that  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  agreement,  the  large  States  would  not  dare  to 
dissolve  the  Confederation,  and  if  they  did,  some  foreign  power  would 
take  the  smaller  States  by  the  hand.  On  July  2  the  motion  came  to  a 
vote,  and  was  lost  by  an  even  vote. 

This  left  them,  as  Sherman  said,  at  a  full  stop ;  and  they  were  prob- 
ably nearer  to  breaking  up  on  this  day  than  at  any  time.  Charles 
Pinckney  proposed  as  a  compromise  that  the  States  be  divided  into 
classes,  with  an  apportionment  of  Senators  among  them ;  and  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney  to  some  extent  approved  the  suggestion,  but  pre- 
ferred the  plan  of  Franklin  mentioned  shortly  above.  He  ended  by 
proposing  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  devise  and  report  some 
compromise,  and,  after  some  discussion,  this  plan  was  carried,  and  a 
committee  of  one  member  from  each  State  was  appointed  by  ballot. 
Gerry,  Ellsworth,  Yates,  Paterson,  Franklin,  Bedford,  Martin,  Mason, 
Davy,  Rutledge,  and  Baldwin  were  appointed. 

Madison  wrote,*-  many  years  later,  that  at  about  this  time  indica- 
tions were  manifest  that  sundry  members  from  large  States  were 
relaxing  in  their  determination,  and  that  some  ground  of  compromise 
was  already  contemplated  such  as  finally  took  place.  The  committee 
held  its  sessions  between  July  2  and  5.  Sherman,  who  attended  it. 
meetings  in  place  of  Ellsworth,  who  was  sick,  proposed  that  they  should 
report  to  the  following  effect:  —  '*  That  each  state  should  have  an 
equal  vote  in  the  second  branch,  provided  that  no  decision  therein 
should  prevail  unless  the  majority  of  States  concurring  should  also  com- 
prise a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.''     This  pro- 
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posal  was  based  on  a  similar  proposal  made  in  the  debates  .on  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  Finally  Franklin  made  the  proposal  which 
was  reported.  It  was  barely  acquiesced  in  by  the  States  opposed  to  an 
equality  in  the  second  branch,  and  was  considered  by  those  who  sup- 
ported this  equality  as  a  gaining  of  their  point.  The  report  from  the 
committee  *  was  as  follows :  — 

"  That  the  subsequent  propositions  be  recommended  to  the  Convention  on  condi- 
tion that  both  shall  be  generally  adopted. 

"  1.  That,  in  the  first  branch  of  the  legislature,  each  of  the  states  now  in  the  Union 
shall  be  allowed  one  member  for  every  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  of  the  description 
reported  in  the  seventh  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House:  that  each 
state  not  containing  that  number  shall  be  allowed  one  member :  that  all  bills  for  raising 
or  appropriating  money,  and  for  fixing  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  shall  originate  in  the  first  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  shall  not  be 
altered  or  amended  by  the  second  branch :  and  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
public  treasury  but  in  pursuance  of  appropriations  to  be  originated  in  the  first  branch. 

"  2.  That,  in  the  second  branch,  each  state  shall  have  an  equal  vote." 

This  proposal  met  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition,  and  members  were 
still  strenuous  in  maintaining  their  respective  views.  Gouvemeur 
Morris  said  that  the  country  was  certainly  destined  to  be  in  some  way 
united,  and  that  if  persuasion  does  not  unite  it,  the  sword  will.  A 
proposition  was  made  by  Rutledge  to  fix  the  suffrages  by  the  sums  the 
inhabitants  of  each  State  pay  towards  the  general  revenue,  and  that  an 
apportionment  should  be  made  every  few  years,  the  number  at  present 
for  each  State  to  be  now  fixed.  This  was  lost,  but  the  next  day  (July 
6)  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to  commit  so  much  of  the  report  as  fixed 
one  member  for  every  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  the  view  that 
the  committee  might  now  fix  the  numbers  for  the  first  legislature,  and 
that  the  legislature  might  be  authorized  to  make  changes  hereafter. 
After  some  short  debate  the  motion  was  carried,  and  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  Gorham,  Randolph,  Rutledge,  and  King  were  appointed  by 
ballot.  The  House  then,  after  considerable  discussion  and  some  con- 
trary decisions,  voted  to  approve  the  second  portion  of  the  first  clause 
of  the  first  committee's  report  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  bills  for  raising 
money  and  so  forth. 

The  members  from  the  small  States  maintained  that  the  provision 
as  to  money  bills  was  a  material  concession  on  their  part,  as  such  bills 
were  put  so  completely  in  the  control  of  the  body  based  on  proportional 
suflFrage.  Madison  writes  f  that  Mason,  Gerry,  and  some  other  mem- 
bers from  large  States  set  great  store  by  this  provision,  and  the 
members  from  the  small  States  and  some  others  who  wanted  a  strong 
government  availed  themselves  of  this  predilection  to  secure  provisions 

•  Elliot,  V.  274.  t  Ibid.,  v.  514. 
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favoring  the  small  States  and  in  favor  of  a  strong  government.  Some 
members  from  large  States  denied  that  it  was  any  concession  at  all,  and 
some  objected  to  it  in  any  event  as  being  merely  a  following  of  English 
precedent  without  reason. 

Finally,  on  July  7,  the  House  approved  by  six  to  three  (two  divided) 
of  the  second  clause  giving  an  equal  vote  to  each  State  in  the  second 
branch.  This  was  a  great  victory  for  the  smaller  States,  but  Madison 
intimates*  that  several  delegations  were  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
another  vote  was  to  be  taken  upon  the  whole  report.  Soon  afterwards 
they  resolved  to  postpone  the  balance  of  the  report  from  the  committee 
of  a  member  from  each  State  imtil  the  last-appointed  committee  of  five 
should  report.  This  committee  brought  in  a  report  on  July  9  as 
follows :  — 

''  That,  in  the  first  meeting  of  the  legislature,  the  first  branch  thereof  consist  of 
fifty-six  members,  of  which  number 

New  Hampshire  shall  have 2  Delaware  shall  have 1 

Massachusetts  shall  have 7  Maryland  shall  have 4 

Rhode  Island  shall  have 1  Virginia  shall  have 9 

Connecticut  shall  have 4  North  Carolina  shall  have 5 

New  York  shall  have 6  South  Carolina  shall  have 5 

New  Jersey  shall  have 3  Georgia  shall  have 2 

Pennsylvania  shall  have 8 

"  But,  as  the  present  situation  of  the  states  may  probably  alter,  as  well  in  point  of 
wealth  as  ia  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  —  that  the  legislature  be  authorized  from 
time  to  time  to  augment  the  number  of  representatives.  And  in  case  any  of  the  state^^ 
shall  hereafter  be  divided,  or  any  two  or  more  states  imited,  or  any  new  states  created 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  legislature  shall  possess  authority  to  regulate 
the  number  of  representatives,  in  any  of  the  foregoing  cases,  upon  the  principles  of  their 
wealth  and  number  of  inhabitants." 

The  second  section  of  this  report  was  soon  agreed  to  with  little 
opposition,  hut  the  first  section  excited  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  mem- 
bers wanting  to  know  on  what  principle  it  was  based  and  objecting  that 
it  did  not  appear  to  correspond  with  any  rule  on  which  Congress  had 
theretofore  acted.  It  was  soon  moved  to  refer  the  first  clause  to  a  com- 
mittee of  a  member  from  each  State.  Gouvemeur  Morris,  who  had 
been  chairman  of  the  committee  of  five,  seconded  this  motion,  and  added 
that  the  report  was  little  more  than  a  guess,  intended  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject to  the  consideration  of  the  House ;  wealth,  he  said,  had  been  to  some 
extent  considered  by  the  committee.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  a 
committee  appointed  by  ballot,  consisting  of  King,  Sherman,  Yates, 
Brearly,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Read,  Carroll,  Madison,  Williamson,  Rut- 
ledge,  and  Houston.  They  reported  the  next  day  (July  10)  the 
following :  — 

♦Elliot,  V.  286. 
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^^  That  in  the  original  formation  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States,  the  first 
branch  thereof  shall  consist  of  sixty- five  members,  of  which  number 

New  Hampshire  shall  send 3  Delaware  shall  send 1 

Massachusetts  shall  send d  Maryland  shall  send 6 

Rhode  Island  shall  send 1  Virginia  shall  send 10 

Connecticut  shall  send ,  5  North  Carolina  shall  send  5 

New  York  shall  send 6  South  Carolina  shall  send 5 

New  Jersey  shall  send 4  Georgia  shall  send 3  " 

Pennsylvania  shall  send 8 

Several  members  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ratio  allowed  their 
respective  States,  and  motions  were  made  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
delegations  of  different  States,  but  they  were  all  defeated  and  the 
report  approved.  It  again  came  out  in  this  discussion,  and  King 
admitted  that  this  had  guided  him  in  the  committee,  that  the  real  line  of 
separation  was  not  between  the  small  and  large  States,  but  between  the 
Southern  and  Eastern.  Gouvemeur  Morris  soon  recognized  *  the  truth 
of  this  vi^w,  and  Madison  said  f  that  one  of  the  objections  against  the 
equality  of  votes  in  the  second  branch  was  that  it  would  give  the  pre- 
ponderance to  the  Northern  States  over  the  Southern.  *'  It  seemed 
now  to  be  pretty  well  understood,'*  he  added,  '*  that  the  real  difference 
of  interest  lay  not  between  the  large  and  small,  but  between  the  North- 
em  and  Southern,  States.  The  institution  of  slavery  and  its  con- 
sequences formed  the  line  of  discrimination.  There  were  five  States 
on  the  southern,  eight  on  the  northern  side  of  this  line.  Should  a  pro- 
portional representation  take  place,  it  was  true,  the  Northern  would 
still  outnumber  the  other,  but  not  in  the  same  degree,  at  this  time,  and 
every  day  would  tend  towards  an  equilibrium.'* 

Many  and  very  conflicting  motions  were  made  on  July  11  and  12  in 
regard  to  a  census  on  which  to  base  representation  in  the  future.  Some 
wanted  wealth  largely  considered  in  the  estimate,  and  again  there  was 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  several  members  to  provide  that  the  expected 
Western  States  should  not  have  equal  representation,  but  only  such  as 
the  older  States  should  hereafter  choose  to  grant  to  them.  Gouvemeur 
Morris  %  was  a  strong  advocate  of  this,  while  Mason  and  Madison  urged 
its  impolicy.  The  Convention  even  resolved  upon  a  plan  for  a  census 
in  piecemeal,  which  was  pretty  complete,  but  excluded  the  three-fifths 
slave  representation,  and  then  they  unanimously  defeated  it  as  a  whole. § 
The  next  day  (July  12)  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to  add  a  proviso  to 
the  second  clause  reported  from  the  committee  of  five  in  regard  to  the 
legislature's  varying  the  number  of  representatives  from  time  to  time 

•  Elliot,  V.  308. 
flbid.,  V.  314.  315. 

+  See,  e.  g.,  Elliot,  v.  279,  294,  298,  491-493.  For  Mason  and  Madison's  view  see,  e.  a., 
ibid.,  295,  299. 

S  Ibid.,  V.  293-302. 
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that  "  taxation  shall  be  in  proportion  to  representation;  "  *  bat  Mason 
feared  that  embarrassments  might  be  occasioned  by  it  to  the  legis- 
lature and  that  it  might  drive  them  to  the  plan  of  requisitions.  Others 
seem  to  have  suggested  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  to  taxes  on  imports 
and  exports  and  consumption.  Morris  then  amended  it  so  as  to  read 
*'  provided  always  that  direct  taxation  ought  to  be  proportioned  to 
representation,"  and  in  this  form  it  was  soon  agreed  to  nem.  con.  On 
July  12  there  was  again  some  discussion  as  to  slave  representation,  and 
no  little  temper  was  displayed  on  both  sides,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
session  on  that  day  they  had  developed  the  subject  into  the  following 
form,  which  they  then  approved :  — 

''  Provided  always.  That  representation  ought  to  be  proportioned  according  to  direct 
taxation;  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  alterations  in  the  direct  taxation  which  may 
be  required,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  changes  in  the  relative  circumstances  of  the 
states, — 

**  Resolved,  That  a  census  be  taken  within  six  years  from  the  first  meeting  of  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States,  and  once  within  the  term  of  every  ten  years  after- 
wards, of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner,  and  according  to  the 
ratio,  recommended  by  Congress  in  their  resolution  of  April  18,  1783  [rating  the  blacks 
at  three-fifths  of  their  number] ;  and  that  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall 
proportion  the  direct  taxation  accordingly." 

There  was  still  more  than  two  days'  discussion  upon  the  general 
subject  in  hand,  and  efforts  were  again  made  to  change  the  whole  basis 
of  representation  agreed  upon,  and  a  suggestion  made  +  to  fix  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  so  that  Virginia  should  have  five  votes,  the 
smaller  States  one,  and  the  others  each  a  specified  number  between 
these  two  figures;  but  members  were  evidently  tired  of  the  subject, 
and  but  little  change  was  made.  On  motion  of  Eandolph  the  word 
**  wealth  "  was,  on  July  13,  struck  out  from  the  clause  in  the  report  of 
July  9,  which  had  been  agreed  to,  authorizing  the  legislature  to  appor- 
tion representation  according  to  wealth  and  numbers  of  inhabitants, 
and  the  language  was  altered  in  some  particulars.  Other  minor  altera- 
tions were  made,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  jealousy  of  the  possi- 
ble new  States,  which  had  appeared  in  a  number  of  speeches  earlier, 
cropped  out  here  very  strongly  in  a  proposition  ^:  of  Gerry  to  add  a 
clause  **  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  states  already  con- 
federated, the  number  of  representatives  in  the  first  branch,  of  the 
states  which  shall  hereafter  be  established,  shall  never  exceed  in  num- 
ber the  representatives  from  such  of  the  states  as  shall  accede  to  this 

*  This  idea  found  its  way  into  the  final  Constitution,  but  Gouverneur  Morris  does  not 
seem  to  have  wanted  it  to  do  so.  He  expressed  the  hope  on  July  24  that  the  Committee  of 
Detail  would  cut  it  out  entirely,  and  stated  that  he  had  nnerely  meant  it  as  a  temporary 
bridge  to  assist  them  over  a  certain  gulf.  His  object  had  been  to  lessen  the  eagerness  of  the 
South  for  a  large  share  of  representation  by  proportionally  increasing  their  taxation  and,  at 
the  same  time,  equally  to  lessen  the  opposition  of  the  North  to  the  same  measure. 

t  Elliot.  V.  3il. 
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Confederation."  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  voted  for  this  pro- 
vision with  Delaware  and  Maryland,  but  all  the  other  Southern  States 
voted  against  it. 

One  other  proposal  of  note  was  made  *  here  by  Gerry,  that  in  the 
Senate  the  States  should  vote  per  capita,  so  as  to  prevent  the  delay .s 
experienced  in  Congress,  and  give  a  national  aspect  and  spirit  to  the 
business.  The  methods  of  Congress  and  its  incapacity  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  members,  and  some  of  the  opposition  to  letting  the 
States  be  represented  in  the  Senate  was  apparently  based  on  the  belief 
that  any  such  plan  would  result  in  making  the  Senate  as  incompetent 
as  Congress.  Gerry's  proposal  was  probably  intended  to  obviate  this. 
Sherman  expressed  his  willingness  to  accept  Gerry's  suggestion. 

Finally,  on  Monday,  July  16,  after  having  been  before  the  House,  as 
distinguished  from  the  earlier  discussion  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
continuously  since  June  27,  the  series  of  resolutions,  as  variously 
amended  and  agreed  upon,  was  brought  to  a  vote  as  a  whole,  and  was 
approved  by  five  votes  to  four  in  the  language  given  below,  but  even 
this  did  not  yet  quite  end  the  matter.  The  next  day  there  was  some 
little  outburst  of  temper  upon  the  subject  in  the  Convention,  and  there 
was  an  adjournment  to  give  time  to  consider,  and  the  morning  after 
that  several  members  from  the  larger  States  met  f  to  discuss  the  matter; 
they  found  themselves  not  united,  however,  some  being  clear  that  no 
good  government  could  be  secured  upon  the  lines  laid  down,  and  being, 
therefore,  in  favor  of  a  firm  adherence  to  their  views,  even  though  the 
Convention  should  break  up  in  consequence.  Others  were  inclined  to 
yield  to  some  extent,  and  to  agree  to  such  plan  as  the  Convention  should 
decide  upon.  Some  members  from  smaller  States  attended  this  quasi- 
caucus,  and  much  time  was  wasted  in  loose  talk,  with  no  result  but  to 
show  the  lack  of  union  among  the  supporters  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation. Indeed  Madison  says  that  it  is  probable  the  result  of  this 
talk  satisfied  the  members  from  smaller  States  that  they  had  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  a  union  of  the  larger  States.  At  the  session  of  the 
Convention  after  this  meeting  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to  reconsider 
the  whole  resolution,  but  his  motion  was  not  seconded.  The  resolutions 
which  had  been  thus  decided  upon  read  as  follows :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  original  formation  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States, 
the  first  branch  thereof  shall  consist  of  sixty-five  members,  of  which  number 

New  Hampshire  shall  send 3  Delaware  shall  send 1 

Massachusetts  shall  send 8  Maryland  shall  send 6 

Rhode  Island  shall  send 1  Virginia  shall  send 10 

Connecticut  shall  send 5  North  Carolina  shall  send 6 

New  York  shall  send 6  South  Carolina  shall  send 5 

New  Jersey  shall  send 4  Georgia  shall  send 3 

Pennsylvania  shall  send 8 

•Elliot,  V.  311.  flhid.,  v.  319. 
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"  But  as  the  present  situation  of  the  states  may  probably  alter  in  the  number  of 
their  inhabitants,  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  be  authorized,  from  time  to 
time,  to  apportion  the  number  of  representatives;  and  in  case  any  of  the  states  shall 
hereafter  be  divided,  or  enlarged  by  addition  of  territory,  or  any  two  or  more  state.^ 
united,  or  any  new  states  created  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  legislature 
of  the  United  States  shall  possess  authority  to  regulate  the  number  of  representatives, 
in  any  of  the  foregoing  cases,  upon  the  principle  of  their  number  of  inhabitants, 
according  to  the  provisions  hereafter  mentioned :  Provided  always,  that  representation 
ought  to  be  proportioned  according  to  direct  taxation.  And  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
alteration  in  the  direct  taxation  which  may  be  required  from  time  to  time  by  the 
changes  in  the  relative  circumstances  of  the  states,  — 

''  Resolved,  That  a  census  be  taken  within  six  years  from  the  first  meeting  of  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States,  and  once  within  the  term  of  every  ten  years  after- 
wards, of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner,  and  according  to  the 
ratio  recommended  by  Congress  in  their  resolution  of  the  18th  day  of  April,  1783; 
and  that  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  proportion  the  direct  taxation 
accordingly. 

^  Resolved,  That  all  bills  for  raising  or  appropriating  money,  and  for  fixing  the 
salaries  of  officers  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  shall  originate  in  the  first 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended  iu 
the  second  branch ;  and  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  public  treasury  but  iu 
pursuance  of  appropriations  to  be  originated  in  the  first  branch. 

'^  Resolved,  That,  in  the  second  branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States,  each 
state  shall  have  an  equal  vote." 

These  resolutions  were  later  referred  in  this  form  to  the  Committee 
of  Detail;  they  included  several  subjects  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
portion  of  the  Constitution  with  which  we  are  here  concerned,  and 
these  will  therefore  come  up  again  in  the  consideration  of  other  parts 
of  the  final  instrument.  In  adapting  those  portions  of  the  resolutions 
which  do  refer  to  the  part  of  the  Constitution  now  under  consideration, 
Randolph's  draft  is  not  clear.  His  article  on  the  legislative  seems 
aimed  to  carry  out  only  the  permanent  basis  of  representation,  and  he 
inserted  no  provision  for  the  temporary  plan  of  representation,  unless 
we  may  suppose  that,  where  he  has  written  in  regard  to  putting  the 
government  into  operation,  *  *  each  legislature  shall  direct  the  choice  of 
representatives  according  to  the  seventh  article  "  (which  words  cannot 
be  referred  to  any  actual  article  in  his  draft),  he  meant  the  eighth 
resolution  referred  to  the  committee.  The  Committee  of  Detail  elabo- 
rated his  propositions  and  reported  the  following  as  a  part  of  Article 
IV.  of  the  proposed  Constitution :  — 

"  Section  3.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall,  at  its  first  formatign,  and  until 
the  number  of  citizens  and  inhabitants  shall  be  taken  in  tiie  manner  hereinafter  de- 
scribed, consist  of  sixty-five  members,  of  whom  three  shall  be  chosen  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, eight  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  ^ve  in 
Connecticut,  six  in  New  York,  four  in  New  Jersey,  eight  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  Dela- 
ware, six  in  Maryland,  ten^in  Virginia,  ^ve  in  North  Carolina,  five  in  South  Carolina, 
and  three  in  Georgia. 

"  Section  4.  As  the  proportions  of  numbers  in  diflFerent  states  will  alter  from  time 
to  time ;  as  some  of  the  states  may  hereafter  be  divided ;  as  others  may  be  enlarged  by 
addition  of  territory ;  as  two  or  more  states  may  be  united ;  as  new  states  will  be  erected 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  —  the  legislature  shall,  in  each  of  these  cases, 
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resrulate  the  number  of  representatives  by  the  number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  the 
provisions  hereinafter  made,  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  forty  thousand. 

*^  Section  5.  All  bills  for  raising  or  appropriating  money,  and  for  fixing  the  salaries 
of  the  officers  of  government,  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  shall 
not  be  altered  or  amended  by  the  Senate.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  public 
treasury,  but  in  pursuance  of  appropriations  that  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives." 

The  fourth  article  of  the  draft  containing  these  sections  came  up 
before  the  Convention  on  August  7,  and  though  there  was  not  any  very 
elaborate  discussion,  I  think  one  can  see  how  strongly  members  desired 
to  change  it  in  toto,  and  yet  hesitated,  because  they  knew  they  were  on 
dangerous  ground,  upon  which  they  had  nearly  gone  to  pieces  more 
than  once  already.  The  third  section  was  soon  agreed  to,  but  there  was 
some  debate  over  the  fourth.  Williamson  moved,  on  August  8,  to  strike 
out  the  words  **  according  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  made  *'  and  to 
insert  '*  according  to  the  rule  hereafter  to  be  provided  for  direct  taxa- 
tion,*' and  his  purpose  evidently  was  to  make  clear  the  right  to  a  repre- 
sentation for  three-fifths  of  the  blacks.  The  clause  as  reported  did  not 
clearly  attain  that  purpose,  and  therefore  was  not  in  accord  with  the 
resolutions  referred;  there  was  strictly  no  '*  provision  hereinafter 
made,*'  and  the  only  approach  to  it  was  in  the  third  section  of  the 
seventh  article,  which  provided  that  the  proportions  of  direct 
taxation  should  be  so  regulated,  but  was  silent  on  the  subject  of 
representation. 

Williamson's  motion  was  carried,  but  led  to  quite  an  animated  dis- 
cussion. King  made  a  strong  attack  upon  the  slave  representation,  and 
doubted  whether  he  should  ever  be  willing  to  agree  to  it ;  he  had  allowed 
it  to  pass  for  the  time  in  the  hope  that  the  concession  would  produce  a 
readiness  to  strengthen  the  general  government,  but  such  had  not  been 
the  result.  He  would  never  agree,  he  said,  to  let  slaves  be  imported 
without  limitation  and  then  to  admit  them  to  be  represented.  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  also  spoke  upon  this  point,  and  objected  strenuously  to 
encouraging  the  importation  of  fresh  supplieis  of  negroes  by  the  assur- 
ance that  their  votes  would  count  in  representation.  *'  The  houses  in 
this  city,"  he  said,  *'  are  worth  more  than  all  the  wretched  slaves  who 
cover  the  rice-swamps  of  South  Carolina."  Sherman,  in  reply,  con- 
sidered that  the  negroes  are  not  admitted  to  representation,  but  merely 
that  the  freemen  of  the  Southern  States  are  to  be  represented  accord- 
ing to  the  taxes  they  pay,  and  the  negroes  are  onjy  included  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  taxes.  In  reply  to  another  non-slave  State  objection  of 
the  possible  necessity  for  them  to  bear  expenses  in  suppressing  slave 
insurrections,  Charles  Pinckney  replied  that  the  fisheries  and  the  west- 
em  frontier  were  far  more  burdensome  than  the  slaves.     A  motion 
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made  to  insert  **  free  '*  before  **  inhabitants  "  in  the  fourth  section  was 
defeated. 

Madison  and  Sherman  objected  on  August  8  to  fixing  the  ratio  at 
one  for  every  forty  thousand,  and  on  their  motion  the  words  V  "^^^ 
exceeding  "  were  inserted,  and  a  proviso  was  also  added  that  each 
State  should  have  at  least  one  representative.  The  fourth  section  with 
these  few  changes  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  fifth  section  was  struck  out  on  August  8  after  a  short  discussion, 
despite  the  objection  of  some  members,  who  argued  that  they  should  not 
disturb  the  compromise  already  entered  into,  and  the  very  next  day 
Randolph  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  this  vote,  and  gave  notice 
that  he  should  move  a  reconsideration.* 

On  September  8,  just  after  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  on 
Style,  Williamson  moved  that  the  clause  relating  to  the  number  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  be  reconsidered,  so  as  to  increase  the 
number.  Madison  and  Hamilton  were  in  favor  of  the  motion,  Sherman 
against  it.     It  was  lost  by  six  noes  to  five  ayes. 

One  other  clause  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Detail  needs  to  be 

considered  in  this  connection.     It  has  been  shown  that  the  resolutions 

referred  to  them  provided  that  representation  ought  to  be  proportioned 

to  direct  taxation,  and  that  a  census  should  be  regularly  taken  so  as  to 

enable  the  legislature  to  apportion  the  representation  according  to  the 

resolution  of  Congress  of  April  18,  1783.     Randolph  carried  out  the 

provision  for  a  census  closely  in  his  article  on  the  legislative,  and 

inserted  that  as  to  representation  and  direct  taxation  as  a  restriction 

on  the  legislative  power  to  raise  money  by  taxation,  but  the  committee 

changed  this,  and  seem  to  have  omitted  not  only  here,  but  from  the 

whole  Constitution,  any  distinct  provision  that  representation  should 

be  on  the  same  basis  as  direct  taxation.     It  has  been  shown  how  this 

omission  was  cured  by  an  amendment  the  Convention  made  to  the 

clauses  just  considered.     The  clause  now  in  hand  was  reported  by  them 

in  the  following  form :  — 

"  Akticle  VII.,  Section  6.  The  proportions  of  direct  taxation  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  whole  number  of  white  and  other  free  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  every  age,  sex, 
and  condition,  including  those  bound  to  servitude  for  a  term  of  years,  and  three-fifths 
of  all  other  persons  not  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  description,  (except  Indians  not 
paying  taxes;)  which  number  shall,  within  six  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  legis 
kture,  and  within  the  term  of  every  ten  years  afterwards,  be  taken  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  said  legislature  shall  direct." 

When  this  came  up  before  the  Convention  on  August  20  and  21,  the 
words  *^  white  and  other  "  were  struck  out  as  superfluous,  and  the 
clause  was  altered  to  require  the  first  census  to  be  taken  within  three 

*  See  this  considered  more  at  length  under  Article  I.,  Section  7,  Clause  1. 
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instead  of  six  years.  King  asked  what  was  the  precise  meaning  of 
direct  taxation,  but  he  received  no  reply.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  method  of  raising  taxes  until  the  first 
censiis,  and  quite  a  number  of  motions  were  made  upon  this  subject, 
but  all  lost.  Luther  Martin  moved  an  amendment  requiring  that  direct 
taxes  should  first  be  apportioned  among  the  States,  and  then  requisi- 
tions be  made,  but  only  New  Jersey  voted  in  its  favor.  The  clause  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  clauses  we  have  been  considering  were  referred,  therefore,  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Style  in  the  following  form :  — 

"  Article  IV.,  Section  3.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall,  at  its  first  forma- 
tion, and  until  the  number  of  citizens  and  inhabitants  shall  be  taken  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  described,  consist  of  sixty-five  members,  of  whom  three  shall  be  chosen  in 
New  Hampshire,  eight  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions, five  in  Connecticut,  six  in  New  York,  four  in  New  Jersey,  eight  in  Pennsylvania, 
one  in  Delaware,  six  in  Maryland,  ten  in  Virginia,  five  in  North  CaroHna,  five  in  South 
Carolina,  and  three  in  Georgia. 

"  Section  4.  As  the  proportions  of  numbers  in  the  different  states  will  alter  from 
time  to  time;  as  some  of  the  states  may  hereafter  be  divided;  as  others  may  be  en- 
larged by  addition  of  territory ;  as  two  or  more  states  may  be  united ;  as  new  states  will 
be  erected  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  —  the  legislature  shall,  in  each  of 
these  cases,  regulate  the  number  of  representatives  by  the  number  of  inhabitants^ 
according  to  the  rule  hereafter  to  be  provided  for  direct  taxation,  at  the  rate  of  not 
exceeding  one  for  every  forty  thousand,  provided  that  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one 
representative." 

"  Article  VTT.,  Section  3.  The  proportions  of  direct  taxation  shall  be  regulated  by 
the  whole  number  of  free  citizens  and  inhabitants,  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition, 
including  those  bound  to  servitude  for  a  term  of  years,  and  three-fifths  of  all  other 
persons  not  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  description,  (except  Indians  not  paying 
taxes;)  which  number  shall  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  legislature, 
and  within  the  term  of  every  ten  years  afterwards,  be  taken  in  such  manner  as  the  said 
legislature  shall  direct." 

It  was  evidently  by  the  consolidation  and  rearrangement  of  these 
provisions  that  the  Committee  on  Style  arrived  at  the  following,  which 
they  reported  as  Article  I.,  Section  2,  Clause  3 :  — 

"  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states 
which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which 
shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those 
bound  to  servitude  for  a  term  of  yeare,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of 
all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of 
ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  representatives 
shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  forty  thousand,  but  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one 
representative ;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  state  of  New  Hampshire 
shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Provideno 
Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five.  New  York  six.  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight, 
Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten.  North  Carolina  five.  South  Carolina  five, 
and  Georgia  three." 

On  September  13,  during  the  comparison  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  the  word  *'  servitude  "  was 
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struck  out  and  **  service  "  substituted,  the  former  being  thought  to 
apply  properly  to  slaves  and  the  latter  to  free  people.  Dickinson  and 
Wilson  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  **  and  direct  taxes  '^  as  improp- 
erly placed  in  a  clause  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Gouvemeur  Morris  explained  that  they  had  been 
inserted  here  in  consequence  of  what  had  passed  on  the  point  in  order 
to  exclude  the  appearance  of  counting  the  negroes  in  the  representation. 
The  including  of  them  may  now  be  referred  to  the  object  of  direct  taxes 
and  incidentally  only  to  that  of  representation.  The  motion  was  lost. 
Williamson  moved  to  reconsider,  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives for  the  first  legislature,  but  the  motion  was  lost. 

On  September  15,  Langdon  remarked  that  some  members  had  been 
very  uneasy  that  no  increase  of  members  had  been  allowed,  and  added 
that  in  particular  one  more  each  ought  to  be  allowed  to  North  Carolina 
and  Rhode  Island.  Sherman  agreed  with  this  view,  and  a  motion  of 
Langdon  to  reconsider  was  carried  by  eight  ayes  to  two  noes.  King 
opposed  any  increase,  particularly  in  Rhode  Island,  as  it  would  be 
unfair  to  Massachusetts.  Bedford  wanted  to  add  a  member  for  Dela- 
ware. After  a  very  short  discussion  the  Convention  defeated  the 
motions  for  an  increase  to  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  by  five 
ayes  to  six  noes. 

On  September  17,  after  the  Convention  had  on  the  15th  formally 
agreed  to  the  instrument  as  amended,  and  had  ordered  it  engrossed, 
and  when  they  were  ready  to  attest  the  instrument,  Gorham  said  that, 
if  it  was  not  too  late,  he  could  wish,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening 
objections  to  the  plan,  that  the  clause  limiting  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives to  one  for  every  forty  thousand,  which  had  produced  so  much 
discussion,  might  yet  be  reconsidered,  so  as  to  substitute  '*  thirty  thou- 
sand ''  for  **  forty  thousand.*'  King  and  Carroll  supported  the 
motion,  and  Washington,  in  putting  the  question,  stated  that  though 
his  position  had  theretofore  restrained  him  from  offering  his  senti- 
ments on  questions,  yet  he  could  not  forbear  expressing  the  wish  that 
the  alteration  proposed  should  be  made.  He  acknowledged  that  the 
smallness  of  the  proportion  of  representatives  had  always  seemed  to 
him,  as  it  did  to  others,  an  objection  to  the  plan,  and  it  was  desirable 
that  the  grounds  of  objection  should  be  as  few  as  possible.  He  thought 
the  point  of  so  much  consequence  that  it  would  give  him  much  satis- 
faction to  see  it  adopted.     The  motion  of  Gorham  was  then  agreed  to 

unanimously. 
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ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  2,  CLAUSES  4  AND  5. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  Kepresentation  from  any  State,  the  Executive 
Authority  thereof  shall  issue  Writs  of  Election  to  fill  such  Vacancies. 

The  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  chuse  their  Speaker  and  other  Officers;  and 
shall  have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeachment. 

These  clauses  had  their  origin  in  tha  Committee  of  Detail.  Ran- 
dolph provided  in  his  draft  as  to  the  House  of  Delegates  that  **  vacan- 
cies shall  be  supplied  by  a  writ  from  the  governor  of  the  state,  wherein 
they  shall  happen."  He  had  at  first  proposed  that  the  writ  should 
issue  from  the  *'  speaker  or  any  other  officer  appointed  by  the  house," 
but  had  cancelled  this.  He  also  wrote  that  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
House  should  be  **  fixed  by  the  legislatures  from  time  to  time  or  on 
their  default  by  the  national  legislature,"  and  in  another  place  that  the 
Executive  should  be  **  removable  on  impeachment  by  the  house  of 
representatives."  The  twelfth  resolution  referred  had  provided  that 
the  Executive  should  be  impeachable,  but  was  silent  as  to  who  should 
find  or  try  the  impeachment.     The  committee  reported  as  follows :  — 

"  Article  IV.,  Section  6.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  have  the  sole  power 
of  impeachment.     It  shall  choose  its  speaker  and  other  officers. 

"  Section  7.  Vacancies  in  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  supplied  by  writs 
of  election  from  the  executive  authority  of  the  state  in  the  representation  from  which 
they  shall  happen." 

These  clauses  were  agreed  to  in  the  Convention  at  once  on  August 
9  without  discussion,  and  were  later  referred  in  the  same  form  to  the 
Committee  on  Style:  that  committee  merely  altered  their  form  and 
arrangement,  reporting  them  as  follows :  — 

"  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  state,  the  executive  author- 
ity thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

"  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and  other  officers;  and 
they  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment." 

On  September  14,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  the  word 
**  they  "  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  clause  was  struck  out.* 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  3,  CLAUSES  1-3. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each 
State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  six  Years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have 
one  Vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  Consequence  of  the  first  Election, 
they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  Classes.     The  seats  of  the  Senators 

•Elliot,  i.  311, 
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of  the  first  Class  shall  he  vacated  at  the  Expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second 
Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  fourth  Year,  and  of  the  third  Class  at  the  Eicpiration 
of  the  sixth  Year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  Year ;  and  if  Vacancies 
happen  by  Resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  Eecess  of  the  Legislature  of  any 
State,  the  Executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  Appointments  until  the  next  Meet- 
ing of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  Vacancies. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of  thirty 
Years,  and  been  nine  Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected,  be  an  Iii^iabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Charles  Pinckney's  speeches  show*  that  his  draft  apportioned  the 
States  into  districts,  so  as  to  give  to  each  **  its  due  weight  "  as  ascer- 
tained in  part  from  wealth :  and  he  then  had  the  Senators  elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years  by  the  federal  House  of  Delegates.  The  fifth  resolu- 
tion of  the  Virginia  plan  provided  as  follows  upon  the  same  subject :  — 

'^  Resolved,  that  the  members  of  the  second  branch  of  the  national  legislature  ought 
to  be  elected,  by  those  of  the  first,  out  of  a  proper  number  of  persons  nominated  by  the 
individual  legislatures ;  to  be  of  the  age  of  years  at  least ;  to  hold  their  offices 

for  a  term  sufficient  to  insure  their  independency ;  to  receive  liberal  stipends,  by  which 
they  may  be  compensated  for  the  devotion  of  their  time  to  the  public  service ;  and  to  be 
ineligible  to  any  office  established  by  a  particular  state,  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  except  those  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  functions  of  the  second  branch, 
during  the  term  of  service ;  and  for  the  space  of  after  the  expiration  thereof.*' 

When  the  Convention  took  up  this  subject  on  May  31,  Spaight 
moved  that  the  second  branch  ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  State  legis- 
latures, and  Sherman  favored  the  election  of  one  member  by  each  of  the 
State  legislatures.  King,  however,  reminded  the  committee  that 
Spaight 's  plan  was  impracticable,  unless  either  the  body  should  be  very 
large  or  the  idea  of  proportion  among  the  States  was  to  be  disregarded, 
and  Spaight  then  withdrew  his  motion.  A  vote  was  taken  on  the  first 
part  of  Randolph's  resolution  as  to  the  first  branch  electing  the  second 
branch  out  of  nominations  by  the  State  legislatures,  but  it  was  lost 
and  a  chasm  left  in  this  part  of  the  plan. 

On  June  7  this  same  subject  was  taken  up  again,  and  Dickinson 
moved  '*  that  the  members  of  the  second  branch  ought  to  be  chosen  by 
the  individual  legislatures,''  and  this  was  passed  after  the  defeat  of  a 
substitute  leaving  their  election  to  the  people.  In  the  debate  Dickinson 
stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  second  branch  ought  to  bear  as  strong  a 
likeness  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  possible,  while  Wilson  contended 
that  '*  the  British  government  cannot  be  our  model.  We  have  no 
materials  for  a  similar  one."  Charles  Pinckney  favored  Dickinson's 
plan  as  giving  stability,  but  would  divide  the  States  into  three  classes 
according  to  their  size,  and  allow  one,  two,  and  three  members,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  class.  Wilson  wanted  the  Senate  as  well  as  the 
House  elected  by  the  people,  and  thought  there  were  sure  to  be  contests 


*  Moore's  American  Eloquence,  i.  364. ' 
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between  the  two  houses  if  one  were  chosen  by  the  people  and  the  other 
by  the  State  legislatures.  Mason  thought  that  the  State  legislatures 
ought  to  be  provided  with  some  means  of  defence  against  the  national 
government,  and  that  no  better  means  could  be  provided  than  to  make 
them  a  constituent  part  of  the  national  establishment. 

On  June  12,  after  a  motion  to  strike  out  from  the  resolution  all 
provision  as  to  age  was  lost,  it  was  moved  and  carried  to  fill  up  the 
blank  with  **  thirty;  "  and  then  Spaight  moved  to  fill  up  the  blank  for 
the  term  of  office  with  '*  seven  years,  *'  and  there  was  some  debate  upon 
the  subject.  Sherman  thought  the  period  too  long,  and  preferred  five 
years;  if  the  members  did  their  duty,  they  would  be  re-elected,  while 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  them,  if  they  acted  amiss. 
Pierce  proposed  three  years,  and  thought  so  long  a  term  as  seven  years 
would  raise  an  alarm.  He  was  of  opinion  that  great  mischiefs  had 
arisen  in  England  from  their  septennial  act,  and  that  it  was  reprobated 
by  most  of  their  patriotic  statesmen.  Randolph  was  for  seven  years, 
and  said  that  the  democratic  licentiousness  of  the  State  legislatures 
proved  the  necessity  of  a  firm  senate ;  the  object  of  the  second  branch 
was  to  control  the  democratic  first  branch.  Madison  thought  seven 
years  none  too  long^  and  wanted  to  give  that  stability  which  was  every- 
where called  for.  He  regretted  that  they  had  so  little  experience  to 
guide  them;  the  constitution  of  Maryland  was  the  only  analogous  one, 
and  in  no  instance  in  that  State  had  the  Senate  created  just  suspicions 
of  danger,  though  they  had  perhaps  erred  in  some  instances  by  yield- 
ing to  the  House  of  Delegates.  In  every  case  where  they  had  opposed 
the  measures  of  the  House  they  had  received  the  support  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  impartial  people.  In  States,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
the  Senate  was  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the  House  and  held  their 
seats  for  four  years,  it  was  found  to  be  no  check  against  the  instability 
of  the  other  branch.  He  conceived  it  to  be  of  great  importance  that  a 
stable  and  firm  government  organized  in  the  republican  form  should 
be  held  out  to  the  people.     The  motion  for  seven  years  was  carried. 

The  portions  of  this  clause  having  reference  to  the  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution now  under  consideration  were,  therefore,  reported  by  the 
committee  of  the  whole  in  the  following  form :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  second  branch  of  the  national  legislature  ought 
to  be  chosen  by  the  individual  legislatures;  to  be  of  the  age  of  thirty  years  at  least;  to 
hold  their  offices  for  a  term  sufficient  to  insure  their  independence,  namely,  seven 
years;  .  .  ." 

In  the  revision  by  the  Convention  proper  of  the  resolutions  agreed 
upon  in  committee  of  the  whole,  on  June  25  and  26,  this  clause  came  up 
again,  and  Charles  Pinckney  made  an  admirable  speech  on  the  impracti- 
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eability  of  our  following  the  English  system.      Material  differences 

were  met  on  almost  every  point.     There  was  great  diflBculty  in  deciding 

how  to  appoint  the  second  branch,  until  they  should  determine  the  mode 

of  their  voting,  and  motions  were  made  to  postpone  the  subject  until 

this  latter  point  was  settled.     Again,  there  was  the  greatest  variety  of 

opinion  on  the  length  of  term,  nine,  seven,  six,  and  four  years  being  all 

advocated.     They  at  length  voted  for  a  six-year  term,  one-third  to  go 

out  biennially,  after  having  once  negatived  a  bald  six-year  term. 

Finally,  the  clause  stood  as  follows :  — 

"  Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  second  branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  individual  legislatures;  to  be  of  the  age  of  thirty 
years  at  least ;  to  hold  their  offices  for  six  years,  one-third  to  go  out  biennially.  .  .  ." 

Nothing  had  yet  been  determined  as  to  the  basis  of  representation 
in  the  Senate,  and  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  consider  some  other  dis- 
cussions of  the  Convention,  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  this  point. 
On  June  11,  during  the  discussions  in  committee  of  the  whole  upon  the 
general  subject  of  the  basis  of  representation,  Sherman  suggested  that 
the  suffrage  in  the  first  branch  should  be  proportioned  to  population, 
"  and  that  in  the  second  branch,  or  Senate,  each  state  should  have  one 
vote  and  no  more;  "  but  a  motion  to  this  effect  was  lost  by  five  to  six, 
and  the  committee  reported  to  the  Convention  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
resolutions  in  favor  of  proportional  representation  in  both  branches. 
Again,  on  June  29,  early  in  the  struggle  in  the  Convention  itself  over 
the  subject  of  representation,  Johnson  argued  that,  as  the  States  existed 
and  were  to  continue  to  exist,  they  must  be  armed  with  some  power  of 
self-defence ;  and  he  suggested  that  in  one  branch  the  people  ought  to 
be  represented,  and  in  the  other  the  States,  But  the  Convention  was 
not  yet  ready  to  agree  to  this  plan,  and  on  July  2  it  again  defeated  by 
an  even  vote  a  motion  of  Ellsworth  that  **  in  the  second  branch  of  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States,  each  state  shall  have  an  equal  vote." 

.  As  the  small  States  positively  refused  to  agree  to  a  constitution 
which  did  not  secure  them  equal  suffrage  in  at  least  one  branch  of  the 
legislature,  this  left  them,  as  Sherman  said,*  at  a  full  stop;  but  some 
other  propositions  were  made,  and  finally,  on  motion  of  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney,  a  committee  of  one  member  from  each  State  was 
appointed  by  ballot,  **  to  devise  and  report  some  compromise,"  Gerry, 
Ellsworth,  Yates,  Paterson,  Franklin,  Bedford,  Martin,  Mason,  Davy, 
Rutledge,  and  Baldwin  were  appointed,  and  they  held  their  meetings 
between  July  2  and  5.  Sherman  attended  the  meetings  in  place  of 
Ellsworth,  who  was  sick,  and  proposed  f  that  they  should  report  to  the 
following  effect :  — 


•Elliot,  V.  270.  tibid.,  v.  274. 
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'*  That  eacli  state  shall  have  an  equal  vote  in  the  second  branch ;  provided  that  no 
decision  therein  shall  prevail  unless  the  majority  of  states  concurring  shall  also  com- 
prise a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States." 

This  proposal  was  based  on  a  similar  one  made  in  the  debates  on  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  Finally,  Franklin  made  the  proposal  which 
was  reported.  It  was  barely  acquiesced  in  by  the  States  opposed  to  an 
equality  in  the  second  branch,  and  was  considered  by  those  who  sup- 
ported this  equality  as  a  gaining  of  their  point. 

The  conamittee  reported*  in  favor  of  equal  representation  of  the 
States  in  the  Senate  and  of  proportional  representation  in  the  House, 
and  also  reported  a  provision  that  no  money  should  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury  but  in  pursuance  of  law,  and  that  money  bills  should  originate 
in  the  House  and  not  be  subject  to  alteration  in  the  Senate.  Great 
store  was  set  upon  these  latter  provisions  by  some  of  those  who  favored 
proportional  representation,  and  the  members  from  the  smaller  States 
contended  that  it  was  a  great  concession  on  their  part  to  yield  the  point. 
The  compromise  had  thus  grown  to  cover  other  points  than  those 
originally  concerned,  and  its  details  have  been  more  fully  considered 
in  another  place  (Article  I.,  Section  2,  Clause  3).  On  July  7  the  Con- 
vention voted  by  six  to  three  (two  States  divided)  in  favor  of  the  equal 
vote  of  the  States  in  the  Senate,  and  on  July  16  the  whole  compromise 
was  agreed  to  by  five  votes  to  four.  There  was  still  much  dissatis- 
faction evident,  and  the  day  succeeding  this  vote  several  members  from 
the  larger  States  met  f  to  discuss  the  matter.  They  found  themselves, 
however,  not  united,  some  being  clear  that  no  good  government  could 
be  secured  upon  the  lines  laid  down,  and  being  in  favor  of  an  adherence 
to  their  views,  even  though  the  Convention  should  break  up  in  con- 
sequence, while  others  were  inclined  to  yield  to  some  extent  and  to 
agree  to  such  plan  as  the  Convention  should  decide  upon.  Some  mem- 
bers from  smaller  States  were  present  at  this  caucus,  and  the  only 
result  of  the  conference  seems  to  have  been  to  convince  them  that  they 
had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  a  union  of  the  large  States. 

On  July  14,  while  the  question  of  representation  was  still  before  the 
Convention,  Gerry  suggested  that  in  the  Senate  the  States  should  vote 
per  capita.  This  would,  he  said,  prevent  the  delays  and  inconveniences 
experienced  in  Congress,  and  give  a  national  aspect  and  spirit  to  the 
management  of  business.  And  on  July  23,  after  the  well-known  com- 
promise on  the  whole  subject  of  representation  had  been  agreed  upon, 
the  Convention  took  up  the  subject  of  the  second  branch,  and  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  and  King  moved  '*  that  the  representation  in  the  second 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  consist  of  members 

•  EUiot,  V.  273,  274.  t  l^id.,  v.  319. 
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from  each  state,  who  shall  vote  per  capita.^ ^  Ellsworth  said  he  had 
always  been  in  favor  of  that  mode  of  voting,  while  Luther  Martin 
opposed  the  motion  as  departing  from  the  idea  of  the  States  being 
represented  in  the  second  branch.  After  the  defeat  of  a  motion  to  fill 
the  blank  up  with  '*  three, ^^  a  motion  was  carried  to  fill  it  with  *'  two," 
and  the  whole  motion  was  then  adopted  *  by  nine  to  one. 

Thus,  the  resolutions  which  we  have  been  considering  —  in  so  far 
as  they  have  reference  to  the  portion  of  the  Constitution  here  concerned 
—  read  as  follows :  — 

'^4.  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  second  branch  of  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  individual  legislatures;  to  be  of  the  age  of 
thirty  years  at  least;  to  hold  their  offices  for  six  years,  one- third  to  go  out  bienni- 
ally  " 

"  11.  Resolved,  That,  in  the  second  branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States, 
each  state  shaU  have  an  equal  vote." 

"  22.  Resolved,  That  the  representation  in  the  second  branch  of  the  legislature  of 
the  United  States  shall  consist  of  two  members  from  each  state,  who  shall  vote  per 
capita." 

In  this  form  they  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail,  and 
Charles  Pinckney's  draft  was  also  referred  to  them.  In  developing 
these  provisions  Randolph's  draft  contained  almost  exactly  the  plan 
of  rotation  later  reported  by  the  committee  in  the  second  section  of 
Article  V. ;  and  he  wrote  as  follows  upon  the  other  points :  — 

"  The  legislature  of  f  each  state  shall  appoint  two  senators,  using  their  discretion  as 
to  the  time  and  manner  of  choosing  them. 

"  The  qualifications  of  senators  shall  be  the  age  of  25  [«tc]  years  at  least,  citizen- 
ship in  the  United  States,  and  property  to  the  amount  of 

"  Each  senator  shall  have  one  vote." 

The  Committee  of  Detail  reported  as  follows :  — 

"  Article  V.,  Section  1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states.  Each  legislature  shall  choose  two  members.  Vacan- 
cies may  be  supplied  by  the  executive  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature.  Each 
member  shall  have  one  vote. 

"  Section  2.  The  senators  shall  be  chosen  for  six  years ;  but  immediately  after  the 
first  election,  they  shall  be  divided,  by  lot,  into  three  classes,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
numbered  one,  two,  and  three.  The  seats  of  the  members  of  the  first  class  shall  be 
vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year;  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of 
the  fourth  year ;  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year ;  —  so  that  a 
third  part  of  the  members  may  be  chosen  every  second  year. 

"Section  3.  Every  member  of  the  Senate  shall  be  of  the  age  of  thirty  years  at 
least;  shaU  have  been  a  citizen  in  the  United  States  for  at  least  four  years  before  his 
election ;  and  shall  be,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  a  resident  of  the  state  for  which  he 
shall  be  chosen.^ 

"  Section  4.  The  Senate  shall  choose  its  own  President  and  other  officers." 

•  Elliot,  V.  357. 

t  The  words  "  the  legislature  of  "  are  interlined,  as  if  the  original  idea  had  been  to  let 
the  State  appoint  in  such  way  as  it  pleased. 

JAn  effort  was  made  in  the  Convention  to  require  property  qualifications  for  certain 
officers,  and  particularly  for  Senators,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Detail;  and  they  reported  a  clause  (Article  VI.,  Section  2)  authorizing  the  legislature  to 
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When  this  article  came  up  in  the  Convention  on  August  9,  some 
objection  was  again  made  to  the  provision  in  the  final  clause  of  Section 
I.  as  to  each  member  having  one  vote,  but  others  thought  that  it  should 
not  be  changed,  as  it  was  a  part  of  the  compromise  they  had  agreed 
upon,  and  the  clause  was  approved.  Several  minor  changes  were  made 
in  the  various  sections,  and  the  word  *'  four  '*  was  struck  out  and 
**  nine  "  inserted  in  the  third  section  as  the  length  of  citizenship 
required,  after  the  defeat  of  motions  for  fourteen,  thirteen,  and  ten. 
During  this  discussion  *  several  members  expressed  their  opposition  to 
the  easy  admission  of  foreigners  to  the  legislature,  and  Wilson 
explained  the  curious  position  he  might  be  put  in  of  aiding  to  draw  the 
Constitution  and  yet  being  incapable  (because  of  foreign  birth)  of 
holding  office  under  it :  his  remarks  were  made  upon  Gouvemeur  Mor- 
ris's  motion  for  fourteen  years,  which  he  thought  would  give  the  instru- 
ment a  very  illiberal  complexion.  There  was  also  at  a  later  stage 
quite  a  discussion  in  the  Convention  of  the  like  provision  in  regard  to 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (see  Article  I.,  Section  2, 
Clauses  1  and  2),  in  which  Wilson  took  an  active  part,  and  Gouvemeur 
Morris  moved  (evidently  to  meet  cases  like  Wilson's)  a  proviso  that 
the  seven  years'  limitation  should  not  affect  the  rights  of  any  one  now 
a  citizen,  but  the  motion  was  defeated  by  six  noes  to  five  ayes.t 

Wilson  moved  t  again,  at  a  later  date,  that  the  requirement  of 
citizenship  for  a  senator  should  be  reduced  from  nine  years  to  seven; 
but  the  motion  was  lost,  and  the  requirement  of  nine  years  was  con- 
firmed by  eight  ayes  to  three  noes. 

The  provisions  for  the  Senate  stood  now  as  follows :  — 

"  Article  V.,  Section  1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shaU  be  choBcn  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states.  Each  legislature  shall  choose  two  members.  Va- 
cancies happening  by  refusals  to  accept,  resignations,  or  otherwise,  may  be  supplied  by 
the  legislature  of  the  state  in  the  representation  of  which  such  vacancies  shall  happen, 
or  by  the  executive  thereof  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature.  Each  member 
shall  have  one  vote. 

''  Section  2.  The  senators  shall  be  chosen  for  six  years ;  but  immediately  after  they 
shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided,  by  lot,  into 
three  classes,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  numbered  one,  two,  and  three.  The  seats  of  the 
members  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year;  of  the 
second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year ;  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of 
the  sixth  year ;  —  so  that  a  third  part  of  the  members  may  be  chosen  every  second  year. 

**  Section  3.  Every  member  of  the  Senate  shall  be  of  the  age  of  thirty  years  at 
least ;  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  at  least  nine  years  before  his 
election ;  and  shall  be,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  for  which 
he  shall  be  chosen. 

'^  Section  4.  The  Senate  shall  choose  its  own  president  and  other  officers.'' 

establish  such  uniform  qualifications  with  regard  to  property  as  they  should  see  fit.    Bat 
this  clause  was  later  defeated. 

•  Elliot,  V.  398-401. 
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In  this  form  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Style,  and 
they  reported  as  follows :  — 

'^  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  from  each 
state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each  senator  shall  have 
one  vote. 

"  Inunediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of  the  first  election, 
they  shall  be  divided,  as  equally  as  may  be,  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the 
senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year;  oc 
the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year;  and  of  the  third  class  at  the 
expiration  of  the  sixth  year;  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year. 
And  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legis- 
lature of  any  state,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature. 

''No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen." 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  second  section  was  reported  precisely  as 
above:  according  to  the  Debates,  the  words  **  by  lot  "  were  still  in  it, 
and  were  struck  *  out  wem.  con,  in  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  chance  of  both  members  from  a  State  going  out  at  once ; 
and  at  the  same  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  words  *'  which  shall  then 
fill  such  vacancies  "  were  added  f  to  the  second  clause  (at  the  end) 
after  '*  legislature.*' 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  3,  CLAUSES  4  AND  5. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but 
shaU  have  no  Vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  chuse  their  other  Officers,  and  also  a  President  pro  tempore, 
in  the  Absence  of  the  Vice  President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  Office  of  President 
of  the  United  States. 

These  clauses  seem  to  have  originated  entirely  in  the  Committee  of 
Detail,  or  at  a  still  later  stage  of  the  Convention's  proceedings.  Ran- 
dolph's committee  draft  provided  as  to  the  Senate  that  it  **  shall  have 
power  to  make  rules  for  its  own  government,"  but  he  inserted  in  it  no 
other  clause  possibly  relating  to  the  presiding  oflScer  of  the  Senate. 
Butledge,  however,  under  the  heading  of  the  Executive,  has  inserted  on 
the  margin  **  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  succeed  to  the  Executive 
in  case  of  Vacancy  until  the  Meeting  of  the  Legislature."  The  com- 
mittee reported,  as  has  been  already  seen  under  the  preceding  heading, 
as  the  fourth  section  of  the  article  upon  the  Senate:  —  **  The  Senate 

•Elliot,  V.  641,  tibid.,  i.  311. 
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shall  choose  its  own  President  and  other  officers;  ^'  and  this  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Convention  new.  con.  on  August  9. 

Something  more  was,  however,  added  to  the  clause  at  a  much  later 
stage  from  the  plan  of  electing  the  Executive  finally  agreed  upon.  This 
subject  is  considered  more  at  length  in  another  place  (Article  II.,  Sec- 
tion 1,  Clauses  1-4),  and  it  is  there  shown  that  the  method  adopted  for 
electing  the  President  was  the  device  of  the  Committee  of  August  31  on 
Unfinished  Portions.  The  Convention  had  vacillated  a  good  deal  upon 
the  Executive,  and  on  August  24  it  postponed  the  greater  part  of  the 
provisions  for  his  choice  then  contained  in  the  draft  of  a  constitution, 
and  the  subject  consequently  went  to  the  Committee  on  Unfinished 
Portions.  This  committee  made  radical  changes,  and  reported  in  the 
main  the  plan  which  was  adopted :  it  provided  for  the  choice  by  electors 
of  a  President  and  Vice-President,  and  as  to  the  latter  officer,  the  third 
section*  provided  as  follows :  — 

"The  Vice-President  shall  be  ex  officio  president  of  the  Senate;  except  when 
they  sit  to  try  the  impeachment  of  the  President;  in  which  case  the  chief  justice 
shall  preside,  and  excepting,  also,  when  he  shall  exercise  the  powers  and  duties  of 
President;  in  which  case,  and  in  case  of  his  absence,  the  Senate  shall  choose  a  presi- 
dent pro  tempore.  The  Vice-President,  when  acting  as  president  of  the  Senate,  shall 
not  have  a  vote  unless  the  House  be  equally  divided." 

When  this  provision  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  Convention,  on 
September  7,  Gerry,  Randolph,  and  Mason  saw  no  need  for  a  Vice- 
President,  and  thought  it  an  encroachment  on  the  Senate  to  make  him 
their  presiding  oflScer.  Sherman  said  that  if  he  were  not  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  he  would  be  without  employment;  and  Williamson 
said  that  such  an  ofl5cer  was  introduced  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  valua- 
ble mode  of  election,  which  required  two  to  be  chosen  at  the  same  time. 
By  a  vote  of  eight  to  two  the  Convention  approved  of  the  clause  making 
the  Vice-President  the  president  of  the  Senate,  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  section  were  also  then  agreed  to,  and  the  matter  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Style,  which  reported  as  follows  upon  the  points  involved 
in  the  clauses  now  under  consideration :  — 

"  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be,  ex  officio,  president  of  the 
Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

"  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  president  pro  tempore, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States." 

In  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  the  words  "ea;  oificio  "  in  the  first 
of  the  above  clauses  were  struck  f  out  as  unnecessary. 

•Elliot,  v.  507.  tlWd.,  v.  641. 
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ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  3,  CLAUSE  6. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  try  all  Impeachments.  When  sitting 
for  that  Purpose,  they  shall  be  on  Oath  or  AflGirmation.  When  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside:  and  no  Person  shall  be  con- 
victed without  the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  Members  present. 

The  .ninth  resolution  of  the  Virginia  plan  upon  the  subject  of  the 
judiciary  referred  to  that  branch  the  trial  of  *'  impeachments  of  any 
national  officer,**  and  these  words  were  approved  by  the  committee  of 
the  whole  on  June  13,  but  were  unanimously  struck  out  by  the  Con- 
vention itself  on  July  18,  and  the  clause  left  to  read  that  their  juris- 
diction should  extend  '*  to  cases  arising  under  laws  passed  by  the 
general  legislature,  and  to  such  other  questions  as  involve  the  national 
peace  and  harmony."  No  specific  provision  was  made  in  any  other 
part  of  the  resolutions  in  regard  to  the  trial  of  impeachments,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  in  this  form  to  the  Committee  of  Detail.  Ran- 
dolph's committee  draft,  however,  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
supreme  tribunal  '*  to  impeachments  of  national  officers,"  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  provided  by  the  third  section  of  the  eleventh 
article  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  extend  to 
*'  the  trial  of  impeachments  of  officers  of  the  United  States,"  and  that 
their  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  should  be  original. 

There  was  as  yet  no  other  mode  provided  for  the  impeachment  and 
trial  of  judges,  so  that  they  would  have  been  triable  by  the  judiciary 
under  the  language  of  this  general  provision.  On  August  20,  however, 
Gerry  introduced  and  had  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail  a  motion 
"  that  the  committee  of  detail  be  directed  to  report  ...  a  mode  for 
trying  the  supreme  judges  in  cases  of  impeachment."  This  committee 
reported  on  August  22,  recommending  to  add  to  the  end  of  the  second 
section  of  the  eleventh  article  (Judiciary)  the  following  words :  —  *'  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  triable  by  the  Senate,  on  impeach- 
ment by  the  House  of  Representatives. ' '  This  clause  was  not,  however, 
acted  on,  so  it  went  to  the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Portions ;  to  it  went 
also  the  clause  above  quoted  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
extending  to  the  trial  of  impeachments  generally,  which  had  been  post- 
poned on  August  27  at  the  instance  of  Gouvemeur  Morris  and  had  not 
been  taken  up  again.  He  thought  the  tribunal  an  improper  one,  par- 
ticularly if  the  first  judge  was  to  be  of  the  privy  council.  That  com- 
mittee had  before  it  also  Article  IX.,  Section  1,  of  the  draft  of  August  6, 
which  then  referred  to  the  Senate  the  power  to  make  treaties  and  to 
appoint  ambassadors  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Committee  of  Detail  had  recommended,  in 
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a  special  report  made  by  them  on  August  22,  that  the  judges  should  be 
triable  by  the  Senate  upon  impeachment  by  the  House,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Unfinished  Portions  now  proposed  to  adopt  this  method  for 
the  trial  of  impeachments  generally,  and  recommended  that  all  impeach- 
ments should  be  tried  by  the  Senate,  and  at  the  same  time  they  trans- 
ferred the  powers  as  to  treaties  and  appointments  from  the  Senate  to 
the  President.  In  their  report  on  September  4  they  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  following  as  to  the  Senate :  — 

^'The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  try  all  impeachments; 
but  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present.'' 

This  clause  was  postponed  by  the  Convention  on  September  4  in 
order  to  decide  previously  on  the  mode  of  electing  the  President,  and 
on  September  8  was  approved  after  being  amended,  on  motion  of 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  by  the  addition  of  the  words  '*  and  every  member 
shall  be  on  oath.'^ 

Madison  and  Charles  Pinckney  objected  to  the  Senate  for  the  trial 
of  impeachments  of  the  President,  and  thought*  it  would  make  him 
improperly  dependent.  Madison  said  he  would  prefer  the  Supreme 
Court.  Gouvemeur  Morris  thought  no  other  tribunal  could  be  trusted 
and  that  the  Supreme  Court  were  too  few  in  numbers;  and  Sherman 
pointed  out  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  an  improper  tribimal, 
because  the  judges  were  to  be  appointed  by  him.  A  motion  by  Madison 
to  strike  out  *'  the  Senate  "  was  defeated  by  nine  States  to  two. 

The  clause  was  therefore  later  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Style 
in  the  following  form :  — 

''The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  try  all  impeachments; 
but  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present;   and  every  member  shall  be  on  oath." 

To  them  was  also  referred  a  provision  that  the  Vice-President 
should  be  President  of  the  Senate,  '*  except  when  they  sit  to  try  the 
impeachment  of  the  President,  in  which  case  the  chief-justice  shall 
preside."  This  seems  to  have  originated  (see  Article  II.,  Section  1, 
Clauses  1-4)  entirely  in  the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Portions  at  the 
time  when  the  method  of  choosing  the  President  by  electors  was 
devised,f  and  it  had  been  approved  %  hy  the  Convention  on  September  7. 

The  Committee  on  Style  consolidated  these  two  clauses  and  reported 
as  follows :  — 

'^  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When  sittinfir 
for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath.    When  the  President  of  the  United  States 

*EUiot,  v.  628,  520.  f^bid.,  v.  607.  fibid.,  ▼.  622. 
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is  tried,  the  chief  justice  shall  preside ;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the 
ooncurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present." 

On  September  14,  during  the  comparison  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  the  words  '*  or  affirmation  " 
were  inserted  after  *'  oath,"  and  then  Eutledge  and  Gouverneur  Morris 
moved  to  add  to  the  impeachment  clause  '*  that  persons  impeached  be 
suspended  from  their  offices  until  they  be  tried  and  acquitted;  "  but 
Madison  contended  that  the  President  is  already  too  dependent  on  the 
legislature,  and  King  was  also  against  the  motion.  It  was  lost  by  three 
ayes  to  eight  noes. 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  3,  CLAUSE  7. 

Judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal 
from  Office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  Office  of  honor.  Trust  or 
Profit  under  the  United  States:  but  the  Party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable 
and  subject  to  Indictment,  Trial,  Judgment  and  Punishment,  according  to  Law. 

This  provision  originated  in  the  Committee  of  Detail.  Randolph's 
draft  contains  nothing  upon  the  subject,  but  the  later  committee  draft 
in  the  Wilson  papers  contains  the  following  marginal  insertion  in  Eut- 
ledge's  handwriting:  —  '*  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not 
extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualification  to  hold 
and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States. 
But  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to 
indictment,  trial,  judgment  and  punishment  according  to  law.''  The 
Committee  of  Detail  reported  the  clause  in  exactly  the  same  form  as 
the  fifth  section  of  Article  XI.,  and  when  it  came  up  in  the  Convention 
on  August  28  it  was  at  once  agreed  to,  and  was  later  referred,  still  in 
the  same  form,  to  the  Committee  on  Style.  They  made  almost  no 
change,  and  reported  it  as  follows :  — 

^'  Judgment,  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal 
from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit, 
under  the  United  States;  but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and 
subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law." 

On  September  14,  during  the  comparison  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  Rutledge  and  Gouverneur 
Morris  moved  to  add  a  clause  *'  that  persons  impeached  be  suspended 
from  their  offices  until  they  be  tried  and  acquitted,"  but  Madison  con- 
tended that  the  President  is  already  too  dependent  on  the  legislature, 
and  £3ng  was  also  against  the  motion.  It  was  lost  by  three  ayes  to 
eight  noes. 
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ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  4,  CLAUSE  1. 

The  Times,  Places  and  manner  of  holding  Elections  for  Senators  and  Bepre* 
sentatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Con- 
gress may  at  any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regulations,  except  as  to  the  Places 
of  chusing  Senators. 

This  clause  seems  to  have  originated  entirely  in  the  Committee  of 
Detail.  Randolph's  draft  provided  as  to  the  House  of  Delegates  that 
'*  the  elections  shall  be  biennially  held  on  the  same  day  through  the 
same  state,"  and  that  ''  the  place  [of  election]  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
legislatures  from  time  to  time ;  or  on  their  default  by  the  national  legis- 
lature." And  as  to  the  Senate  it  provided  that  each  State  legislature 
should  appoint  two  Senators,  **  using  their  discretion  as  to  the  time 
and  manner  of  choosing  them."  The  committee  reported  the 
following:  — 

'^  Article  VI.,  Section  1.  The  times,  and  places,  and  the  manner,  of  holding 
the  elections  of  the  members  of  each  House,  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  legislature 
of  each  state;  but  their  provisions  concerning  them  may,  at  any  time,  be  altered  by 
the  legislature  of  the  United  States." 

When  this  came  up  before  the  Convention  on  August  9,  Madison  and 
Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to  confine  the  language  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  being  of  opinion  that  as  to  the  Senators  the  right  of 
the  legislatures  to  regulate  was  necessarily  involved  in  the  right  to 
appoint;  but  the  motion  was  disagreed  to.  The  first  part  of  the  section 
was  then  approved  down  to  the  authorization  to  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States  to  change  the  States*  provisions,  but  this  latter  provision 
occasioned  some  difference  of  opinion.  Charles  Pinckney  and  Rut- 
ledge  moved  to  strike  it  out  on  the  ground  that  the  States  should  be 
relied  on.  Gorham,  Madison,  King,  and  Gouvemeur  Morris  were  all 
of  the  contrary  opinion.  Madison  said  that  the  words  authorizing  the 
States  to  regulate  were  words  of  great  latitude,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  see  what  abuse  might  be  made  of  such  discretion:  —  **  Whether  the 
electors  should  vote  by  ballot,  or  viva  voce,  should  assemble  at  this 
place  or  that,  should  be  divided  into  districts,  or  all  meet  at  one  place, 
should  all  vote  for  all  the  representatives,  or  all  in  a  district  vote  for  a 
number  allotted  to  the  district,  —  these,  and  many  other  points  would 
depend  on  the  legislatures.''  The  motion  of  Pinckney  and  Rutledge 
was  defeated,  and  the  provision  was  changed,  upon  motion  of  Read,  to 
read  as  follows,  and  was  then  approved :  — 

"  but  regulations,  in  each  of  the  foregoing  cases,  may,  at  any  time,  be  made  or 
altered  by  the  legislature  of  the  United  States," 
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In  this  form  the  clause  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Style,  and 
they  altered  the  language  to  read :  — 

'^  The  timfis,  places,  and  manner,  of  holding  elections  for  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  Con- 
gress may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regrulations." 

On  September  14,  during  the  final  comparison  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  oil  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  the  words  ' '  except  as 
to  the  places  of  choosing  senators  **  were  added  at  the  end  of  the  clause 
in  order  to  exempt  the  seats  of  government  in  the  States  from  the  power 
of  Congress. 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  4,  CLAUSE  2. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  Year,  and  such  Meeting  shall 
be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  Law  appoint  a  different  Day. 

This  clause  has  been  considered  already  at  the  same  time  with 
Article  I.,  Section  1. 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  5,  CLAUSE  1. 

Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  Elections,  Ketums  and  Qualifications  of 
its  own  Members.  ... 

This  clause  seems  to  have  originated  entirely  in  the  Committee  of 
Detail ;  the  twenty-third  resolution  referred  to  them  had  a  reference  to 
qualifications  of  members,  but  the  word  seems  to  have  been  used  in  a 
different  sense.  The  only  part  of  Randolph's  committee  draft  which 
bears  any  resemblance  at  all  is  the  provision  which  he  inserted 
separately  as  to  the  Senate  and  House,  that  each  should  ' '  have  power 
over  its  own  members.  *'  The  Committee  of  Detail  reported  the 
following  as  the  fourth  section  of  the  sixth  article  of  their  draft:  — 

'*£ach  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications,  of 
its  own  members." 

When  this  came  up  before  the  Convention  on  August  10,  it  was 
agreed  to  nem.  con,,  and  the  Committee  on  Style  reported  it  in  precisely 
the  same  language,  merely  changing  its  position. 
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ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  5,  CLAUSE  1. 

.  .  .  and  a  Majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  Quorum  to  do  Business;  but  a 
smaller  Number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the 
Attendance  of  absent  Members,  in  such  Manner,  and  under  such  Penalties  as  each 
House  may  provide. 

This  clause  originated  in  the  Committee  of  Detail  and  in  additions 
to  their  report  made  later  by  the  Convention.  Randolph's  committee 
draft  contains  clauses  both  as  to  the  Senate  and  House  that  '*  a 
majority  shall  be  a  quorum  for  business ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  be 
authorized  to  call  for  and  punish  non-attending  members,  and  to 
adjourn  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  week;  "  and  this  provision  has 
been  changed  as  to  the  Senate  —  apparently  by  Rutledge  —  so  as  to 
authorize  adjournment  only  from  day  to  day.  The  Committee  of  Detail 
reported  as  follows :  — 

"Abticle  VI.,  Section  3.  In  each  House  a  majority  of  the  members  shall  con- 
Btitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day.'' 

When  this  clause  came  up  before  the  Convention  on  August  10,  there 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proportion  which  ought  to 
constitute  a  quorum,  but  the  body  adhered  to  the  provision  as  reported 
upon  that  point.  One  of  the  objections  urged  to  requiring  a  majority 
to  constitute  a  quorum  was  that  a  few  members  would  then  be  able  to 
secede  and  to  prevent  the  transaction  of  business.  Ellsworth  sug- 
gested that  this  might  be  guarded  against  by  giving  to  each  House  the 
authority  to  require  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  and  later,  on 
motion  of  Randolph  and  Madison,  the  following  words  were  added,  and 
then  the  section  as  amended  was  approved:  — ''  and  may  be  authorized 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and  under 
such  penalties,  as  each  House  may  provide."  Another  method  of 
attaining  much  the  same  end  was  contained  in  Charles  Pinckney's  plan; 
his  speeches  show  *  that  he  had  devised  some  mode  of  compelling  mem- 
bers to  attend  subject  to  severe  penalties.  His  object  was  to  prevent 
the  inconveniences  upon  this  subject  which  had  been  so  severely  felt 
in  Congress.  The  whole  clause  as  reported  from  the  Committee  of 
Detail  with  the  amendment  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Style, 
and  they  reported  it  in  almost  precisely  the  same  language:  — 

"...  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a 
smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each 
house  may  provide." 

*  Moore's  American  Eloquence,  i.   369. 
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ARTICLE  i.,  SECTION  5,  CLAUSE  2. 

Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  its  Proceedings,  punish  its  Members 
for  disorderly  Behaviour,  and,  with  the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

This  clause  was  the  device  of  the  Committee  of  Detail,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  observation  that  Charles  Pinckney's  plan  contained  some 
similar  provision :  his  speeches*  show  that  his  draft  provided  that  the 
houses  of  Congress  should  be  the  judges  of  their  own  rules  and  pro- 
ceedings. Randolph's  committee  draft  contained  at  one  time,  among 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  House  but  apparently  intended  to  apply 
to  the  Senate  as  well,  **  votes  shall  be  given  by  ballot,  unless  |  of  the 
national  legislature  shall  choose  to  vary  the  mode,"  but  this  is  can- 
celled; and  later  on  he  wrote  as  to  the  House  (after  cancelling  a  query 
**  how  far  the  right  of  expulsion  may  be  proper  ")  the  words  '^  the 
house  of  delegates  shall  have  power  over  its  own  members,"  and  again 
**  the  house  shall  have  power  to  make  rules  for  its  own  government." 
He  inserted  also  similar  provisions  in  regard  to  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Detail  reported  as  follows :  — 

"Article  VI.,  Section  6.  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings; may  pimish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior;    and  may  expel  a  member." 

When  this  provision  came  up  before  the  Convention  on  August  10, 
Madison  thought  that  the  power  of  expelling  a  member  should  not  be 
left  to  a  mere  majority,  and  accordingly  moved  to  insert  the  words 
"  with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  '*  between  *'  may  **  and  **  expel.'* 
Gouvemeur  Morris  thought  the  power  ought  to  remain  with  a  majority, 
but  the.Convention  adopted  Madison's  amendment,  and  then  the  section 
as  amended  was  approved,  and  in  this  form  the  matter  was  later 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Style;  they  made  merely  some  verbal 
changes,  and  reported  as  follows :  — 

'^Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings;  punish  its  members 
for  disorderly  behavior;    and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a  member.'^ 

•  Moore's  American  Eloquence,  i.  369.  , 
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ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  5,  CLAUSE  3. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  pub- 
lish the  same,  excepting  such  Parts  as  may  in  their  Judgment  require  Secrecy;  and 
the  Yeas  and  Nays  of  the  Members  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the 
Desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  Journal. 

This  clause  originated  in  the  Committee  of  Detail,  which  reported 
the  seventh  section  of  the  sixth  article  as  below.  There  is  nothing  con- 
cerning the  same  subjects  in  Randolph's  committee  draft:  — 

"  The  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Senate  when  it  shall  be  acting  in  a 
legislative  capacity,  shall  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings;  and  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  publish  them;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members 'of  each  house,  on  any 
question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  fifth  part  of  the  members  present,  be  entered  on 
the  Journal." 

When  this  came  up  before  the  Convention,  on  August  10  and  11, 
some  wanted  to  authorize  a  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  by  a  single  mem- 
ber, while  others  thought  the  whole  provision  as  to  yeas  and  nays  ought 
to  be  struck  out,  as  it  did  no  good  and  merely  allowed  members  to  stuff 
the  journals  and  to  mislead  the  people,  who  never  knew  the  reasons 
determining  votes.  Carroll  and  Randolph  wanted  to  confine  the  pro- 
vision to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  also  moved  to  add  an 
amendment  '*  and  any  member  of  the  Senate  shall  be  at  liberty  to  enter 
his  dissent."  The  Convention,  however,  adhered  to  the  section  as 
reported  upon  this  subject.  Gerry  moved  to  amend  the  first  part  by 
striking  out  **  when  it  shall  be  acting  in  its  legislative  capacity,'*  and 
adding  after  the  words  *'  publish  them  "  the  words  '*  except  such  parts 
thereof  as  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy,"  and  the  next  day,  after 
some  motions  in  the  same  general  direction  were  defeated,  the  Con- 
vention agreed  to  the  suggestion,  and  then  to  the  section  as  amended. 
It  was  later  referred  with  this  amendment  to  the  Committee  on  Style, 
and  they  reported  it  as  follows :  — 

"  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  pub- 
lish the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may,  in  their  judgn^ent,  require  secrecy;  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire 
of  one  fifth  of  those  present*  be  entered  on  the  Journal." 

On  September  14,  during  the  comparison  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  Mason  and  Gerry  moved  to 
insert  after  **  parts  "  the  words  *'  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate,'* 
so  as  to  require  publication  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  House ;  but  it 
was  replied  that  cases  might  arise,  such  as  a  declaration  of  war,  \\'here 
secrecy  might  be  necessary  in  both  houses,  and  the  motion  was  defeated 
by  three  ayes  to  seven  noes. 
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ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  5,  CLAUSE  4. 

Neither  House,  during  the  Session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  Consent  of 
the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  Place  than  that  in 
which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

This  clause  originated  in  the  Committee  of  Detail.  Randolph's 
committee  draft  provided  that  **  The  House  shall  not  adjourn  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  for  more  than  one  week,  nor  without  such 
concurrence  to  any  other  place  than  the  one  at  which  they  are  sitting;  " 
and  a  corresponding  provision  was  inserted  as  to  the  Senate,  but  the 
words  **  one  week  '^  cancelled  and  **  three  days  "  interlined.  The  com- 
mittee reported  the  eighth  section  of  Article  VI.  as  follows :  — 

"Neither  House,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  shall  adjourn  for  more  than 
three  days,  nor  to  any  other  plaice  than  that  at  which  the  two  Houses  are  sitting. 
But  this  regulation  shall  not  extend  to  the  Senate  when  it  shall  exercise  the  powers 
nieiitioned  in  the  Article." 

When  this  came  up  in  the  Convention  on  August  11,  objection  was 
made  by  King  to  the  right  to  adjourn  to  a  new  place,  and  he  remarked 
on  the  discredit  theretofore  incurred  by  Congress  through  its  changes 
of  place.  He  thought  a  law  at  least  should  be  necessary  to  a  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government.  Gouvemeur  Morris  proposed  to  prefix  the 
words  **  during  the  session,"  but  Spaight  feared  this  would  fix  the  seat 
of  government  at  New  York.  Some  not  important  amendments  to 
meet  these  criticisms  were  made,  but  were  defeated,  and  the  motion  of 
Gouvemeur  Morris  to  prefix  the  words  **  during  the  session  of  the 
legislature  ''  was  then  approved;  the  last  sentence  as  to  the  Senate  was 
struck  out,  and  the  section  as  amended  agreed  to.  The  clause  as 
amended  was  later  referred  in  the  form  above  indicated  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Style,  and  they  reported  it  as  follows :  — 

"Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  consent  of  the 
other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which 
the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting." 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  6,  CLAUSE  1. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  Compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices, to  be  ascertained   by  Law,   and  paid   out   of   the   Treasury   of   the   United 

States,  .  .  . 

The  qnestion  of  the  salary  to  members  of  Congress  had  a  varied 
history  in  the  Convention.  At  the  very  opening  of  the  proceedings, 
the  fourth  and  fifth  resolutions  of  the  Virginia  plan,  upon  the  first  and 
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second  branches  respectively  of  the  legislature,  each  contained  a  clause 
that  members  ought  *'  to  receive  liberal  stipends,  by  which  they  may 
be  compensated  for  the  devotion  of  their  time  to  the  public  service/* 
In  the  discussion  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  June  12  in  regard  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  words  **  and  fixed  "  were  inserted 
after  **  liberal  "  on  motion  of  Madison.  Franklin  expressed  his  dis- 
like of  the  word  **  liberal  "  in  regard  to  the  salary  and  would  prefer 
**  moderate:  "  the  word  **  liberal  "  was  then  struck  out  nem.  con.,  and 
the  clause  was  further  changed  by  the  addition,  on  motion  of  Pierce,  of 
a  clause  that  the  salary  should  '*  be  paid  out  of  the  national  treasury.'* 

In  the  House  revision  on  June  22  Ellsworth  moved  to  substitute 
payment  by  the  States,  and  remarked  that  the  manners  of  living  in  the 
different  States  varied  so  greatly  that  payment  from  the  national 
treasury  would  be  very  inconvenient;  several  members  supported  the 
motion,  but  it  was  defeated.  Wilson  moved  that  the  salary  *'  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  national  legislature,"  but  Madison  thought  the  members 
too  much  interested  to  decide  upon  their  own  compensation,  and  the 
motion  was  lost.  Another  amendment  then  substituted  '^  adequate 
compensation  "  for  *'  fixed  stipends,"  some  members  thinking  it  might 
be  very  inconvenient  to  fix  the  salaries  in  the  Constitution,  and  those 
who  favored  that  course  being  willing  to  let  the  point  wait  until  they 
came  to  the  details.* 

The  like  clause  in  relation  to  the  second  branch,  or  Senate,  was  con- 
sidered in  committee  of  the  whole  on  June  12,  and  was  made  to  read  as 
the  similar  clause  in  regard  to  the  House  then  read,  after  the  defeat  of 
a  motion  of  Butler  and  Rutledge  that  members  of  the  second  branch 
should  receive  no  salary.  In  the  House  revision  on  June  26,  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney  again  proposed  that  no  salary  be  paid.  He 
thought  that  the  second  branch  was  intended  to  represent  the  wealth 
of  the  country  and  ought  to  be  composed  of  persons  of  wealth.  Frank- 
lin seconded  the  motion,  but  it  was  lost  by  six  noes  to  five  ayes.  Ells- 
worth moved  that  the  members  should  be  paid  by  their  respective  States 
instead  of  from  the  national  treasury,  but  Madison  and  Dayton  con- 
sidered that  this  would  subvert  the  end  intended  by  the  long  term  of 
office,  and  would  be  fatal  to  the  members*  independence  and  in  effect 
make  them  hold  during  the  pleasure  of  the  State  legislatures.  The 
motion  was  lost  by  six  noes  to  five  ayes,  but  very  soon  after  it  was 
resolved  that  the  words  that  members  ought  *'  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
national  treasury  "  should  not  stand  as  a  part  of  the  resolution,  and 

*  The  clauses  as  to  adequate  compensation  and  payment  out  of  the  national  treasury 
were  considered  adopted  (see  the  third  resolution  referred  under  date  of  July  26,  Elliot,  ▼. 
375),  though  this  is  not  entirely  clear;  a  motion  for  a  question  on  them  jointly  became  the 
subject  of  a  point  of  order,  but  was  later  defeated  (Elliot,  v.  228-230). 
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no  other  source  of  payment  was  then  substituted  by  the  Convention. 
The  clause  was  left  to  read  merely  that  the  members  of  the  second 
branch  ought  *  *  to  receive  a  compensation  for  the  devotion  of  their  time 
to  the  public  service:  "  and  in  this  form  it  was  later  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Detail  with  the  clause  shown  above  as  to  the  salary  of 
members  of  the  House. 

In  carrying  out  these  indications,  Bandolph  wrote  a  few  immaterial 
words  in  his  committee  draft  in  relation  to  the  wages  of  members  of  the 
House,  but  cancelled  them  and  made  no  other  provision.  In  reference 
to  the  Senate  also  the  provision  he  had  at  one  time  written  was  can- 
celled, but  it  is  curious  enough  to  be  worthy  of  reproduction :  — 

"The  wages  of  senators  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States; 
those  wages  for  the  first  six  years  shall  be  dollars  per  diem.    At  the  begin- 

ning of  every  sixth  year  after  the  first  the  supreme  judiciary  shall  cause  a  special 
jury  of  the  most  respectable  merchants  and  farmers  to  be  summoned  to  declare  what 
shall  have  been  the  averaged  value  of  wheat  during  the  last  six  years,  in  the  state 
where  the  legislature  may  be  sitting;  and  for  the  six  subsequent  years,  the  senators 
shall  receive  per  diem  the  averaged  value  of  bushels  of  wheat" 

The  Committee  of  Detail,  instead  of  reporting  a  separate  provision 
as  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  in  the  respective  articles  treating  of 
them,  consolidated  the  two  clauses  into  one,  and  made  a  very  material 
change  as  to  the  source  of  payment.  The  tenth  section  of  their  Article 
VI.  read  as  follows :  — 

''The  members  of  each  House  shall  receive  a  compensation  for  their  Bervicesy 
to  be  ascertained  and  paid  by  the  state  in  which  they  shall  be  chosen." 

When  this  section  came  up  before  the  Convention  on  August  14, 
Ellsworth  said  that  upon  reflection  he  was  satisfied  that  too  much 
dependence  on  the  States  would  be  produced  by  having  their  salaries 
paid  by  the  States,  and  he  moved  that  they  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States.  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Langdon,  Madison, 
Mason,  Carroll,  and  Dickinson  also  argued  in  favor  of  making  the  mem- 
bers payable  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  while  Butler  and 
Luther  Martin  argued  for  the  provision  as  it  was  reported ;  by  a  vote 
of  nine  to  two  the  Convention  decided  to  amend  the  section  to  read 
**  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.*'  Ellsworth  and  some 
others  wanted  to  add  to  this  a  provision  that  the  allowance  should  not 
exceed  "  dollars  per  day,  or  the  present  value  thereof."     Dickin- 

son regretted  that  wheat  or  some  other  permanent  standard  could  not 
be  taken,  and  suggested  that  an  act  should  be  passed  by  the  national 
legislature  every  twelve  years  to  fix  the  wages.  These  propositions  did 
not,  however,  meet  with  favor,  and  the  Convention  added  the  words 
**  to  be  ascertained  by  law,''  and  then  agreed  to  the  section  as  amended. 
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The  clause  now  read:  —  *'  The  members  of  each  house  shall  receive 
a  compensation  for  their  services  to  be  ascertained  by  law  and  paid  out 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,'*  and  the  Committee  on  Style 
made  merely  verbal  changes  and  then  reported  as  follows :  — 

^^  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a  compensation  for  their  services, 
to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  .  .  ." 


ARTICLE  U  SECTION  6,  CLAUSE  1. 

.  .  .  They  shall  in  all  Cases,  except  Treason,  Felony  and  Breach  of  the  Peace, 
be  privileged  from  Arrest  during  their  Attendance  at  the  Session  of  their  respective 
Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any  Speech  or 
Debate  in  either  House,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  Place. 

This  clause  had  its  origin  in  the  Committee  of  Detail,  and  there  was 
nothing  upon  its  subject  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention.  Ran- 
dolph inserted  clauses  in  his  committee  draft  as  to  both  houses  sepa- 
rately that  the  members  * '  shall  be  privileged  from  arrest  —  personal 
restraint  —  during  their  attendance,  and  for  so  long  a  time  before  and 
after  as  may  be  necessary  for  travelling  to  and  from  the  legislature.'' 
He  had  also  at  one  time  added  to  this  **  and  they  shall  have  no  other 
privilege  whatsoever,"  but  these  words  are  cancelled.  The  fifth  clause 
of  Article  VI.  of  the  draft  reported  by  the  committee  read :  — 

''  Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  the  legislature  shall  not  be  impeached  or 
questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  the  legislature;    and  the  members  of  each 
House  shall,  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privi-  * 
leged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  Congress,  and  in  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  it." 

When  this  section  came  up  before  the  Convention,  on  August  10,  it 
was  agreed  to  nem.  con,,  but  on  August  20  Charles  Pinckney  introduced 
the  following  much  broader  proposition  upon  the  subject  and  had  it 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail :  — 

"  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  its  own  privileges,  and  shall  have  authority 
to  punish  by  imprisonment  every  person  violating  the  same,  or  who,  in  the  place 
where  the  legislature  may  be  sitting,  and  during  the  time  of  its  session,  shall  threaten 
any  of  its  members  for  anything  said  or  done  in  the  House;  or  who  shall  assault 
any  of  them  therefor;  or  who  shall  assault  or  arrest  any  witness  or  other  person 
ordered  to  attend  either  of  the  Houses,  in  his  way  going  or  returning;  or  who  shall 
rescue  any  person  arrested  by  their  order." 

That  committee  did  not,  however,  report  on  this  subject,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 4  Pinckney  moved  a  clause  declaring  that  each  house  should 
be  the  judge  of  the  privileges  of  its  own  members.     Randolph  and 
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Madison  doubted  the  propriety  of  it  and  wanted  a  postponement,  but 
Gouverneur  Morris  thought  it  so  plain  a  case  that  a  postponement  could 
not  be  necessary.  Wilson  thought  the  power  involved  anyhow,  and 
that  its  insertion  might  beget  doubts  as  to  the  powers  of  other  bodies, 
as  courts,  etc.  **  Every  court,"  he  said,  *'  is  the  judge  of  its  own 
privileges."  Madison  distinguished  between  the  power  of  judging  of 
privileges  previously  and  duly  established  and  the  effect  of  the  motion, 
which  would  give  a  discretion  to  each  house  as  to  the  extent  of  its  privi- 
leges. He  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  make  provision  for  ascer- 
taining by  law  the  privileges  of  each  house  than  to  allow  each  house  to 
judge  for  itself.  The  proposal  did  not,  however,  reach  a  vote,  and  the 
only  provision  upon  the  subject  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Style  was  that  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Detail  and  agreed  to 
by  the  Convention.  They  altered  the  language  in  several  particulars, 
and  reported  it  as  follows :  — 

'^ .  .  .  They  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be 
privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective  houses, 
and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either 
house,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place." 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  6,  CLAUSE  2. 

No  Senator  or  Eepresentative  shall,  during  the  Time  for  which  he  was  elected, 
be  appointed  to  any  civil  Office  imder  tlie  Authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  Emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  encreased  during  such 
time;  and  no  Person  holding  any  Office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  Member 
of  either  House  during  his  Continuance  in  Office. 

The  provision  here  concerned  is  to  be  found  in  another  form  in  the 
very  early  proceedings  of  the  Convention.  The  fourth  and  fifth  resolu- 
tions of  the  Virginia  plan  in  relation  to  the  first  and  second  branches 
respectively  of  the  legislature  each  contained  a  clause  upon  the  subject. 
That  as  to  the  first  branch  read  that  the  members  ought  "to  be 
ineligible  to  any  office  established  by  a  particular  state,  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  except  those  peculiarly  belonging  to 
the  functions  of  the  first  branch,  during  the  term  of  service,  and  for  the 
space  of  after  its  expiration ;  to  be  incapable  of  re-election  for 

the  space  of  after  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service,  and 

to  be  subject  to  recall."  That  as  to  the  second  branch  omitted  the 
provisions  incapacitating  for  re-election  and  as  to  being  subject  to 
recall,  but  was  otherwise  almost  identical. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  provision  as  to  the  first  branch,  the  clauses 
making  the  members  incapable  of  re-election  and  subject  to  recall  were 
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struck  out  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  June  12 ;  the  clause  as  to  ineligi- 
bility was  changed,  and  the  whole  was  then  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Convention  in  the  following  form:  — 

"  To  be  ineligible  to  any  office  established  by  a  particular  State,  or  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  (except  those  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  functions  of  the 
first  branch,)  during  the  term  of  service,  and,  under  the  national  government,  for  the 
space  of  one  year  after  its  expiration." 

In  the  House  revision,  on  June  22  and  23,  the  subject  was  a  good 
deal  discussed,  and  members  evidently  thought  it  of  much  importance. 
Madison  wanted  to  amend  the  provision  so  as  to  make  members 
ineligible  only  to  such  offices  as  should  be  established  or  their  emolu- 
ments increased  during  the  member's  term  of  service,  but  his  motion 
was  defeated.  Some  minor  amendments  were,  however,  carried,  and 
the  clause  was  left  to  read,  '^  to  be  ineligible  to,  and  incapable  of  hold- 
ing, any  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  (except  those 
peculiarly  belonging  to  the  functions  of  the  first  branch)  during  the 
term  of  service  of  the  first  branch.*' 

In  the  discussion  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  June  12  of  the  like 
clause  in  relation  to  the  second  branch,  it  was  changed  to  read  as  the 
provision  in  regard  to  the  first  branch  had  been  made  to  read  by  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  House  revision  on  June  26  it  was 
further  changed,  and  was  left  as  follows:  —  **  to  be  ineligible  to,  and 
incapable  of  holding,  any  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
(except  those  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  functions  of  the  second 
branch)  during  the  term  for  which  they  are  elected,  and  for  one  year 
thereafter.'* 

The  two  clauses  were  later  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail  in 
the  forms  shown,  and  were  inserted  by  Randolph  in  his  draft  in  almost 
the  same  words.  The  committee,  however,  later  consolidated  them 
into  one  clause,  applying  to  both  houses,  and  then  reported  the  follow- 
ing as  the  ninth  section  of  the  sixth  article :  — 

''  The  members  of  each  House  shall  be  ineligible  to,  and  incapable  of  holding, 
any  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  during  the  time  for  which  they 
shall  respectively  be  elected;  and  the  members  of  the  Senate  shall  be  ineligible  to, 
and  incapable  of  holding,  any  such  office  for  one  year  afterwards." 

This  clause  came  up  in  the  Convention  on  August  14  and  was  the 
subject  of  a  lengthy  discussion.  Charles  Pinckney  thought  it  was 
degrading  to  members  to  make  them  ineligible  to  offices.  Their  elec- 
tion, he  said,  showed  that  they  had  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  it 
was  his  hope  to  see  the  Senate  become  a  nursery  of  statesmen.  He 
moved  an  amendment  as  follows:  —  *'  The  members  of  each  House 
shall  be  incapable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  for 
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which  they,  or  any  others  for  their  benefit,  receive  any  salary,  fees,  or 
emoluments  of  any  kind ;  and  the  acceptance  of  such  office  shall  vacate 
their  seats  respectively.'*  Mason  ironically  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
whole  section,  and  suggested  that,  **  in  the  present  state  of  American 
^morals  and  manners,  few  friends  will  be  lost  to  the  plan  by  giving 
premiums  to  a  mercenary  and  depraved  ambition/'  Gouvemeur  Mor- 
ris was  opposed  to  the  ineligibility,  particularly  as  regards  the  officers 
'of  the  army  and  navy,  and  thought  it  would  only  stimulate  them  to 
despise  **  *  those  talking  lords  who  dare  not  face  the  foe.'  Let  this 
spirit  be  aroused  at  the  end  of  a  war,"  he  went  on,  *'  before  your  troops 
shall  have  laid  down  their  arms,  and,  though  the  civil  authority  be 
*  intrenched  in  parchment  to  the  teeth,'  they  will  cut  their  way  to  it." 
Finally,  Butler  and  Charles  Pinckney  moved  to  postpone  until  it  should 
be  seen  what  powers  would  be  vested  in  the  Senate,  when  it  would  be 
more  easy  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of  allowing  the  officers  of  state 
to  be  chosen  out  of  that  body,  and  this  was  carried. 

This  matter  was  not  taken  up  again  by  the  Convention,  and  con- 
sequently went  to  the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Portions,  and  they 
reported  through  Brearly  on  September  1  reconmiending  that  the 
following  be  substituted :  — 

''The  meml^rs  of  each  House  shall  be  ineligible  to  any  civil  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  during  the  time  for  which  they  shall  respectively 
be  elected;  and  no  person  holding  an  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  mem* 
ber  of  either  House  during  his  continuance  in  office." 

When  this  was  taken  up  in  the  Convention  on  September  3,  Charles 
Pinckney  again  moved  the  substitute  *he  had  offered  during  the  prior 
discussion.  He  was  strenuously  opposed  to  an  absolute  ineligibility 
and  wanted  to  make  it  a  mere  incompatibility,  so  that  they  could  accept 
the  office,  but  that  such  acceptance  should  vacate  their  seats  as  mem- 
bers; but  his  motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  eight  States  to  two. 
King  then  moved  to  insert  the  word  *^  created  ^'  before  **  during,^'  so 
that  members  should  only  be  incapable  of  holding  such  offices  as  might 
be  created  during  their  term  of  service,  and  Williamson  seconded  the 
motion,  as  he  did  not  see  why  members  should  be  ineligible  to  vacancies 
happening  during  their  term.  Sherman,  Gerry,  Randolph,  and  Mason 
were  al]  in  favor  of  the  ineligibility  and  of  at  least  as  broad  a  provision 
as  reported  by  the  committee ;  while  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Gorham,  Bald- 
win, and  Charles  Pinckney  were  in  favor  of  King's  amendment,  or  of 
a  still  further  reduction  of  the  ineligibility.  King's  amendment  was 
lost  by  an  evenly  divided  vote,  and  then  the  Convention  adopted,  by 
five  States  to  four,  an  amendment  of  Williamson  to  insert  before 
"  daring  *'  the  words  **  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have 
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been  increased."  The  last  clause  rendering  any  person  holding  an 
o£Sce  under  the  United  States  incapable  of  being  a  member  of  either 
house  during  his  continuance  in  oflSce  was  agreed  to  nem.  con.  The 
clause  now  read :  — 

^'  The  members  of  each  House  shall  be  ineligible  to  any  civil  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been 
increased,  during  the  time  for  which  they  shall  respectively  be  elected.  And  no 
person,  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House 
during  his  continuance  in  office." 

In  this  form  the  matter  was  later  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Style,  and  they  reported  it  as  follows :  — 

"  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected, 
be  appointed  to  any  civil  office,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased,  during  such 
time;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member 
of  either  house  during  his  continuance  in  office." 

On  September  14,  during  the  comparison  of  the  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  Baldwin  suggested  that 
the  language  of  the  section  did  not  extend  to  offices  created  by  the 
Constitution,  and  the  salaries  of  which  would  be  created,  not  increased, 
by  Congress  at  their  first  session.  Hence  members  of  the  first  Con- 
gress might  evade  the  disqualification.     He  was  not  seconded. 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  7,  CLAUSE  1. 

All  bills  for  raising  Kevenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives; 
but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  Amendments  as  on  other  Bills. 

The  growth  of  the  provision  here  concerned  is  diflScult  to  follow, 
because  the  Convention's  decisions  upon  the  question  varied  greatly, 
and  at  a  very  late  stage  of  the  proceedings  what  they  had  agreed  upon 
was  struck  out,  and  there  was  substituted  instead,  in  a  modified  form, 
matter  which  had  been  earnestly  pressed  by  a  number  of  members  but 
the  Convention  had  at  an  earlier  stage  disapproved  of.  The  sixth 
resolution  of  the  Virginia  plan  contained  a  clause  to  the  ejfect  that  each 
branch  of  the  legislature  ought  to  possess  the  right  of  originating  acts, 
and  this  provision  was  approved  by  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  May 
31.  But  some  members  thought  it  very  important  that  money-bills 
should  be  left  entirely  to  the  control  of  the  first  branch,  which  the  Con- 
vention had  voted  on  May  31  should  be  based  on  proportional  repre- 
sentation.    Accordingly,  on  June  13,  Gerry  moved  an  exception  as  to 
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money-bills  to  the  right  of  each  branch  to  originate  acts,  and  there  was 
quite  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  some  members  urging  that  it  was 
unwise  to  be  always  following  the  British  constitution  when  the  reason 
of  it  does  not  apply,  and  that  there  was  no  analogy  between  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  Senate.  Sherman  said  that  in  Connecticut  both 
branches  could  originate,  and  that  this  had  been  found  safe  and  con- 
venient, and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  said  that  the  distinction  as 
to  money-bills  prevailed  in  South  Carolina  and  had  been  a  source  of 
pernicious  disputes  between  the  two  houses.  It  was  evaded  by  informal 
schedules  of  amendments  handed  from  the  Senate  to  the  other  House. 
Gerry's  motion  was  lost,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  whole 
provided  by  the  fifth  resolution  that ' '  each  branch  ought  to  possess  the 
right  of  originating  acts,*'  and  contained  no  limitation  on  this  right. 
But  the  advocates  of  the  special  rights  of  the  popular  branch  as  to 
money-bills  pressed  the  matter  again  during  the  debates  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  representation  (Article  I.,  Section  2,  Clause  3),  and  they  suc- 
ceeded at  that  time  in  carrying  the  provision  as  a  portion  of  the 
compromise  which  was  agreed  upon. 

During  these  discussions,  as  has  already  been  shown,  there  was  a 
time,  immediately  upon  the  defeat  of  the  proposition  to  give  the 
States  equal  representation  in  the  Senate,  when  the  Convention  was 
about  ready  to  break  up.  It  was  suggested  and  carried,  however,  that 
the  whole  matter  of  representation  be  referred  to  a  committee  with 
a  view  to  devising  some  method  of  adjustment,  and  this  committee 
reported  on  July  5  a  compromise  which  provided  for  proportional 
representation  in  the  House  and  equal  representation  in  the  Senate, 
and  also  contained  provisions  as  to  the  origin  and  control  of  money- 
bills,  and  as  to  the  drawing  of  money  from  the  treasury,  almost 
identical  with  those  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  tenth  resolution 
and  quoted  below.  It  seems  *  that  Mason,  Gerry,  and  some  other 
members  from  large  States  set  great  store  by  the  provisions  as  to 
the  control  of  money-bills  and  so  forth,  and  the  members  from  the 
small  States  and  some  others  who  wanted  a  strong  government  availed 
themselves  of  this  predilection  to  secure  provisions  favoring  the  small 
States  and  in  favor  of  a  strong  government.  Those  who  pressed  for 
the  provision  contended  that  it  was  an  integral  part  of  the  compromise 
by  which  the  small  States  had  secured  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate,  while  f  other  members  were  of  opinion  that  it  had  been  no  part 
of  the  compromise.  The  members  from  the  small  States  maintained, 
further,  that  it  was  a  very  material  concession  on  their  part,  as  it  put 

•See  foot-note  to  Elliot,  v.  614.  t Elliot,  v.  394,  396,  414-420. 
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money-bills  so  largely  in  the  control  of  the  House  based  on  propor- 
tional representation,  while  some  of  the  members  from  large  States 
denied  that  it  was  any  concession  at  all,  and  some  members  objected  to 
it  in  any  event  as  being  merely  a  following  of  English  precedent  with- 
out reason. 

After  lengthy  discussions,  which  went  almost  entirely  to  other 
points  and  have  been  sufficiently  considered  in  another  place  (Article 
I.,  Section  2,  Clause  3),  the  whole  matter  involved  in  this  compromise 
was  agreed  to  as  a  whole  on  July  16.  One  portion  of  this  compromise 
became  the  tenth  resolution,  and  this  resolution  and  the  fifth  resolution, 
the  origin  of  which  has  already  been  traced  under  this  heading,  became 
the  origin  of  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned. These  two  resolutions,  as  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail, 
read  as  follows :  — 

"  5.  Resolved,  That  each  branch  ought  to  possesB  the  right  of  originating  acts. 

"  10.  Resolved,  That  ail  bills  for  raising  or  appropriating  money,  and  for  fixing 
the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  shall  originate 
in  the  first  branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  not  be  altered  or 
amended  by  the  second  branch;  and  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  public 
treasury,  but  in  pursuance  of  appropriations  to  be  originated  by  the  first  branch." 

Randolph's  committee  draft  does  not  give  us  any  aid  upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  it  contains  a  bare  memorandum  by  him,  after  his  provisions  for 
the  House  of  Delegates  and  Senate,  that  **  the  powera  belonging 
peculiarly  to  the  representatives  are  those  concerning  money-bills.*' 
The  Committee  of  Detail,  however,  evidently  intended  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  two  resolutions  by  the  fifth  section  of  Article  IV.  and 
the  twelfth  section  of  Article  VI.  of  the  draft  of  August  6,  which  read 
as  follows :  — 

"  Article  IV.,  Section  5.  All  bills  for  raising  or  appropriating  money,  and  for 
fixing  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  government,  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended  by  the  Senate.  No  money  shaU 
be  drawn  from  the  public  treasury,  but  in  pursuance  of  appropriations  that  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives." 

''  Article  VI.,  Section  12.  Each  House  shall  possess  the  right  of  originating  bills, 
except  in  the  cases  before  mentioned." 

It  will  be  necessary  to  follow  these  two  clauses  separately.  When 
the  first-quoted  one  came  up  before  the  Convention  for  discussion  on 
August  8,  it  was  struck  out  after  a  short  discussion,  but  some  members 
objected  to  this  action  as  disturbing  the  compromise  entered  into,  and 
the  next  day  Randolph  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  vote  and 
gave  notice  that  he  should  move  a  reconsideration. 

On  August  11,  in  pursuance  of  this  notice,  he  accordingly  moved  to 
reconsider,  and  the  motion  was  carried  after  a  short  discussion,  in 
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t>aleli  lie  urged  that  the  large  States  would  require  this  compensation 
at  least  for  giving  up  the  point  of  proportional  representation  in  the 
Senate.  He  called  upon  the  smaller  States  to  concur  in  the  measure  as 
the  condition  by  which  they  had  secured  the  equality  of  representation 
in  the  Senate.  Charles  Pinckney  was  of  opinion  that  the  section  as  to 
money-bills  had  made  no  part  of  the  compromise  in  question.  On 
August  13  the  subject  was  taken  up,  and  debated  at  much  length  and 
with  great  earnestness.  Randolph  moved  that  the  clause  be  altered  to 
read  as  follows :  — 

"Bills  for  raising  money  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  or  for  appropriating  the 
same,  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives ;  and  shall  not  be  so  amended 
or  altered  by  the  Senate  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the  sum  to  be  raised,  or  change 
the  mode  of  levying  it,  or  the  object  of  its  appropriation." 

Mason  thought  the  amendment  must  remove  all  objections,  for  by 
specifying  purposes  of  revenue  it  obviated  the  objection  that  it  might 
extend  to  all  bills  under  which  money  might  incidentally  arise.  By 
authorizing  amendments  in  the  Senate,  also,  it  removed  the  objection 
that  the  Senate  could  not  correct  errors.  As  the  Senate  is  not  to 
represent  the  people,  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  let  it  tax  them. 
Wilson,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Butledge,  Carroll,  and  McHenry  were 
opposed  generally  to  limiting  the  Senate's  rights  in  the  matter,  while 
Gerry  and  Dickinson  were  more  or  less  in  favor  of  it.  Dickinson  urged 
that  exi>erience  both  in  England  and  this  country  had  established  the 
general  limitations  on  the  power  of  the  upper  house  as  to  money-bills. 
'*  Experience,'*  he  said,  '*  must  be  our  only  guide.  Beason  may  mis- 
lead us.  It  was  not  reason  that  discovered  the  singular  and  admirable 
mechanism  of  the  English  constitution.  It  was  not  reason  that  dis- 
covered, or  ever  could  have  discovered,  the  odd  and,  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  are  governed  by  reason,  the  absurd  mode  of  trial  by  jury.  Acci- 
dents probably  produced  these  discoveries,  and  experience  has  given  a 
sanction  to  them."  Eutledge  thought  the  advocates  of  the  provision 
were  not  consistent,  for  they  tell  us  we  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Great  Britain,  but  propose  to  depart  from  it  by  allowing 
amendments.  The  like  clauses  in  our  Stale  constitutions,  he  said,  were 
inserted  from  a  blind  adherence  to  the  British  model,  and  would  be 
omitted  if  the  constitutions  had  to  be  written  now.  The  Convention 
voted  by  a  large  majority  against  the  proposition  of  Randolph,  and 
postponed  the  subject,  when  it  was  pressed  by  members  once  more  on 
August  15  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment  to  the  twelfth  section  of 
Article  VI.  in  regard  to  the  right  to  originate  acts. 

At  a  later  stage  of  the  proceedings,  however,  the  provisions  in  ques- 
tion were  inserted  in  a  much  modified  form,  and  this  came  about  as 
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follows :  —  The  twelfth  section  of  Article  VI.,  which  has  been  quoted 
and  the  origin  of  it  given  in  detail  above,  came  up  before  the  Conven- 
tion on  August  15,  and  Strong  moved  to  amend  it  to  read  as  follows:  — 

'^  Each  House  shall  possess  the  right  of  originating  all  billsy  except  bills  for  raising 
money  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  or  for  appropriating  the  same,  and  for  fixing  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  of  tlie  government,  which  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  in  other 
cases." 

Mason  seconded  the  motion,  and  expressed  his  anxiety  to  take  this 
power  from  the  Senate,  who  * '  could  already  sell  the  whole  country  by 
means  of  treaties,''  but  after  a  short  discussion  the  matter  was  post- 
poned. On  August  21  Mason  again  called  for  its  consideration,  and 
said  he  wished  to  know  how  the  matter  of  money-bills  was  settled  before 
he  agreed  to  any  further  points;  but  the  Convention  defeated  his 
motion,  and  did  not  later  take  the  subject  up.  It  went  consequently 
as  a  postponed  part  to  the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Portions,  and  that 
committee  reported  on  September  5,  recommending  to  substitute  the 
following  for  the  words  of  Section  12 :  — 

"All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  alterations  and  amendments  by  the  Senate:  no  money  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law." 

This  was  postponed  on  September  5,  and  taken  up  again  on  the  8th, 
when  the  clause  as  to  the  Senate's  function  was  altered  nem.  con.  by 
inserting  the  language  used  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts:  — 
**  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other 
bills ;  "  and  then  the  clause  as  so  amended  was  agreed  to  by  nine  States 
to  two.* 

There  was  no  debate  upon  this  proposition,  which  was  evidently  the 
carrying  out  of  a  compromise  agreed  upon  in  the  Committee  on 
Unfinished  Portions.  When  the  proposed  clause  had  been  first  reached 
in  the  House,  on  September  5,  Gouverneur  Morris  had  it  postponed,  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  been  agreed  to  in  the  committee  on  the  ground 
of  compromise,  and  he  said  that  he  should  feel  at  liberty  to  dissent  from 
it  if  he  were  not  satisfied  with  certain  other  parts  to  be  settled.  The 
Convention  then  went  on  and  agreed  to  the  plan  reported  September  4 
—  one  day  earlier  than  this  compromise  was  reported  —  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  by  electors  appointed  by  the  States  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  number  of  their  Representatives  and  Senators,  and  it 
seems  f  that  the  bargain  was  that  the  small  States  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  without  question  the  equality  voted  them  in  the  Senate,  and 

♦  Elliot,  i.  296. 

fSee  Ibid.,  v.  511,  Remarks  of  Gouverneur  MorriB.    Ibid.,  614,  for  foot-note  of  Madison. 
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should  then  agree  to  the  House's  larger  control  of  money-bills  and  also 
to  the  greater  representation  given  the  larger  States  in  the  selection  of 
the  President. 

The  clause  was  therefore  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Style  in  the 
following  form :  — 

"All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives, 
but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments  as  on  other  bills :  no  money 
ahall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law." 

The  committee  made  some  verbal  changes,  transferred  that  portion 
of  the  sectiQn  referring  to  money  drawn  from  the  treasury  to  the 
seventh  clause  of  Section  9,  Article  I.  (where  prohibitions  on  the  federal 
power  and  regulations  of  its  administration  were  placed),  and  reported 
the  portions  of  the  clause  which  are  here  concerned  as  follows :  — 

"All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives; 
but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills." 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  1,   CLAUSES  2  AND  3. 

Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, shall,  before  it  become  a  Law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
if  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  Objections  to 
that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  Objections  at  large 
on  their  Journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  Keconsideration  two- 
thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  Bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the 
Objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  Law.  But  in  all  such  Cases 
the  Votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  Nays,  and  the  Names  of 
the  Persons  voting  for  and  against  the  Bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of  each 
House  respectively.  If  any  Bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten 
I^ays  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  Same  shall 
he  a  Law,  in  like  Manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  Adjourn- 
ment prevent  its  Ketum,  in  which  Case  it  shall  not  be  a  Law. 

Every  Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which  the  Concurrence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Kepresentatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  Adjournment) 
^all  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  before  the  Same  shall 
*8ke  Effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed 
hy  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatives,  according  to  the  Kules 
^^  Limitations  prescribed  in  the  Case  of  a  Bill. 

The  eighth  resolution  of  the  Virginia  plan  was  as  follows :  — 

"Sesolved,  that  the  executive,  and  a  convenient  number  of  the  national  judi- 
^*i7,  ought  to  compose  a  council  of  revision,  with  authority  to  examine  every  act 
of  the  national  legislature,  before  it  shall  operate,  and  every  act  of  a  particular  legis- 
•fiture  before  a  negative  thereon  shall  be  final ;  and  that  the  dissent  of  the  said  council 
«i8ll  amount  to  a  rejection,  unless  the  act  of  the  national  legislature  be  again  passed, 
or  that  of  a  particular  legislature  be  again  negatived  by  of  the  members  of 

each  branch." 
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The  first  portion  of  this  resolution,  relating  to  a  council  of  revision, 
being  taken  up  on  June  4,  Gerry  doubted  whether  the  judiciary  ought 
to  form  a  part  of  it,  as  they  will  have  a  suflBcient  check  on  encroach- 
ments on  their  own  department  by  their  exposition  of  the  laws,  which 
involved  a  power  of  deciding  on  their  constitutionality.  King  agreed 
with  him,  and  thought  the  judges  ought  to  be  able  to  expound  the  law 
as  it  came  to  them  free  from  the  bias  of  having  participated  in  its 
formation.     Gerry  moved  to  substitute  the  following :  — 

"  Resolved,  that  the  national  executive  shall  have  a  right  to  negative  any  legis- 
lative act  which  shall  not  afterwards  be  passed  unless  by  parts  of  each 
branch  of  the  national  legislature." 

After  some  unsuccessful  efforts  to  amend  this  by  making  the  veto 
absolute  or  for  a  term,  the  blank  was  filled  up  with  **  two-thirds,**  and 
it  passed. 

On  June  6  Wilson  and  Madison  again  raised  the  question  of  joining 
the  judiciary  in  the  power  of  revision,  and  moved  to  amend  the  above 
by  adding,  after  **  executive,"  the  words  '*  with  a  convenient  number 
of  the  national  judiciary.'*  Madison  argued  that  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  supreme  judicial  tribunal,  formed  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature in  England.  Dickinson  thought  it  would  be  an  improper  mix- 
ture of  powers  to  join  the  judiciary  in  the  revision  of  the  laws,  and 
Gerry  and  King  also  opposed  the  motion,  which  was  defeated  by  eight 
noes  to  three  ayes. 

The  subject  was  accordingly  reported  to  the  House  by  the  committee 
of  the  whole  in  the  form  shown,  and  the  resolution  so  reported  was 
approved  nem.  con.  on  July  18,  during  the  revision  by  the  House ;  but 
on  the  21st  an  effort  was  again  made  to  join  the  judiciary  with  the 
executive  in  the  revision  of  the  laws.  Wilson  moved  *'  that  the 
supreme  national  judiciary  should  be  associated  with  the  executive  in 
the  revisionary  power,"  and  the  proposition  was  earnestly  pressed  by 
Ellsworth,  Madison,  and  Mason,  and  opposed  by  Gorham,  Gerry, 
Strong,  Luther  Martin,  and  Rutledge.  It  was  argued  that  the  pro- 
vision would  inspire  greater  confidence  in  the  laws,  and  would  give  the 
judiciary  a  check  upon  the  legislature.  To  the  answer  which  was  made 
that  the  judiciary  had  already  a  check  in  the  right  to  hold  laws  uncon- 
stitutional, it  was  said  that  many  laws  might  be  passed  which  would  be 
constitutional  and  yet  most  ill-advised  and  wrong.  The  large  influence 
of  the  judiciary  upon  legislation  in  England  by  advice  to  the  Executive 
in  the  Privy  Council  and  by  many  of  them  being  members  of  the  legis- 
lature was  urged.  Gerry  remarked  that  a  much  better  provision  would 
be  to  appoint,  as  had  been  done  in  Pennsylvania,  a  person  or  persons  of 
proper  skill  to  draw  laws  for  the  legislature.    Wilson's  proposition  was 
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defeated  by  three  to  four,  and  then  the  resolution  giving  the  Executive 
a  qualified  veto  was  approved  nem,  con,,  and  the  matter  was  accord- 
ingly referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail  in  the  following  form :  — 

^^  Eesolved,  that  the  national  executive  shall  have  a  right  to  negative  any  legis- 
lative act,  which  shall  not  he  afterwards  passed  unless  hy  two-thirds  parts  of  each 
branch  of  the  national  legislature." 

Randolph  merely  inserted  a  sort  of  memorandum  of  this  direction 
in  his  committee  draft  and  did  not  draw  a  clause  to  carry  it  out,  but 
the  Committee  of  Detail  reported  the  following  provision  upon  the 
subject :  — 

"  Article  VI.,  Section  18.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  his  revision.  If,  upon  such  revision,  he  approve  of  it, 
he  shall  signify  his  approbation  by  signing  it.  But  if,  upon  such  revision,  it  shall 
appear  to  him  improper  for  being  passed  into  a  law,  he  shall  return  it,  together  with 
his  objections  against  it,  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated;  who  shall 
enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  Journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  the  bill. 
But  if,  after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that  House  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  objections  of  the  President,  agree  to  pass  it,  it  shall,  together  with  his  objections, 
be  sent  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved 
by  two-thirds  of  the  other  House  also,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But,  in  all  such  cases, 
the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays;  and  the  names  of 
the  persons  voting  for  or  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of  each 
House  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  seven 
days  after  it  shall  have  been- presented  to  him,  it  shall  be  a  law,  unless  the  legis- 
lature, by  their  adjournment^  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case,  it  shall  not  be  a  law." 

When  this  came  up  before  the  Convention  on  August  15,  Madison 
again  pressed  the  idea  of  including  the  judiciary  in  the  revision  of  the 
laws,  and  moved  an  elaborate  amendment,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
have  laws  referred  to  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  so  as  to  require 
a  separate  approval  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the  President.  His  motion 
was  supported  by  Wilson  and  Mercer,  and  opposed  by  Charles  Pinck- 
ney,  Gerry,  and  Sherman.  Gouvemeur  Morris  wished  that  some  plan 
for  a  more  effective  check  on  hasty  legislation  could  be  devised,  but 
was  not  prepared  to  say  what  it  had  best  be;  he  suggested  that  an 
absolute  negative  should  be  given  to  the  President.  Carroll  proposed 
to  postpone  until  the  formation  of  the  executive  could  be  decided,  but 
Gorham,  Rutledge,  and  Ellsworth  grew  very  impatient  at  this,  com- 
plaining much  of  the  tediousness  of  the  proceedings  and  how  the  Con- 
vention grew  more  and  more  sceptical  as  it  went  on.  Some,  said 
Gorham,  cannot  agree  to  the  form  before  the  powers  are  defined,  and 
others  cannot  agree  to  the  powers  until  they  see  the  form.  The  motion 
of  Madison  was  defeated ;  and,  on  motion  of  Williamson,  three-fourths 
was  substituted  for  two-thirds  as  the  fraction  of  the  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature needed  to  override  the  President;  and  another  amendment  was 
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carried  giving  the  President  *'  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)"  to  return 
a  bill  with  his  objections,  instead  of  "  seven.'' 

Madison  suggested  that,  as  the  language  of  the  section  applied  only 
to  bills,  it  might  be  avoided  by  acts  under  the  fonn  of  resolutions  or 
votes,  and  he  moved  to  insert  the  words  *'  or  resolve  "  after  **  bill  "  in 
the  beginning  of  the  section,  with  an  exception  as  to  votes  for  adjourn- 
ment, etc.  The  Convention  defeated  his  motion  by  three  ayes  to  eight 
noes,  but  the  next  day  (August  16)  Randolph  had  thrown  much  the 
same  idea  into  a  new  form,  which  he  proposed  as  an  amendment,  and 
which  was  at  once  adopted  by  nine  to  one :  — 

"Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary,  (except  on  a  question  of  adjournment, 
and  in  the  eases  hereinafter  mentioned,)  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  for  his 
revision;  and,  before  the  same  shall  have  force,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being 
disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill." 

At  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  on  Style,  the 
resolution  reported  had  been  approved  with  an  amendment  requiring  a 
three-fourths  vote  instead  of  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  an  amendment  giv- 
ing the  President  **  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted),''  instead  of  seven 
days,  to  consider  a  bill ;  and  the  resolution  just  quoted  had  been  added. 
That  committee  reported  them  as  follows :  — 

"Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  If  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his 
objections,  to  that  house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objec- 
tions at  large  on  their  Journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  reconsid- 
eration, two-thirds  *  of  that  house  shall  agi*ee  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together 
with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered; 
and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  f  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such 
cases,  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  decided  by  yeas  and  nays;  and  the  names 
of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of  each 
house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten 
days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be 
a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress,  by  its  adjournment, 
prevent  its  return;   in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

"  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary,  (except  on  the  question  of  adjournment,) 
shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and,  before  the  same  shall 
take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed 
by  three-fourths  J  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules 
and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill." 

♦  Elliot,  i.  210.  The  "  two-thirds  *'  is  printed  in  Elliot  in  the  first  clause,  but  is  certainly 
an  error:  it  should  read  "  three-fourths,"  precisely  as  the  second  clause  does.  The  Convention 
had,  as  hos  been  shown,  struck  out  the  former  fraction  and  inserted  the  latter  in  the  first 
clause,  while  the  second  did  not  specify  the  fraction  otherwise  than  by  a  reference  to  the 
first  spot  ion. 

t  Ibid.  X  Ibid. 
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In  the  Convention  on  September  12,  before  they  began  the  final 
revision  of  the  revised  draft,  Williamson  moved  to  reconsider  the  clause 
requiring  a  three-fourths  vote  to  overrule  the  negative  of  the  President, 
in  order  to  strike  it  out  and  insert  two-thirds.  He  had  himself  earlier 
moved  the  three-fourths,  but  had  become  convinced  that  two-thirds  was 
the  best.  Sherman,  Gerry,  Mason,  and  Charles  Pinckney  were  in  favor 
of  reconsidering,  while  Gouvemeur  Morris  and  Hamilton  opposed  it. 
Madison  reminded  the  Convention  that,  when  three-fourths  was  agreed 
to,  the  President  was  to  be  elected  by  the  legislature  for  seven  years, 
and  thought  that,  as  the  object  of  the  President's  revisionary  power 
was  both  to  protect  his  rights  and  to  prevent  factious  injustice,  it  was, 
on  the  whole,  best  to  require  three-fourths  to  override  him.  The  recon- 
sideration was  agreed  to,  and  two-thirds  inserted  in  place  of  three- 
fourths  by  six  ayes  to  four  noes. 

On  September  13,  during  the  final  comparison  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  Madison  moved  to 
insert  **  the  day  on  which  ''  between  **  after  ''  and  '*  it ''  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  of  the  preceding  clauses,  so  as  to  prevent  any  question 
whether  the  day  of  presenting  the  bill  should  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
ten  days ;  but  Gouvemeur  Morris  said  the  amendment  was  unnecessary, 
as  the  law  knows  no  fractions  of  days,  and  members  grew  very 
impatient.     The  motion  was  lost. 


ARTICLE  U  SECTION  8,  GENERALLY. 

The  sixth  resolution  of  the  Virginia  plan  was  as  follows :  — 

"Eesolvedy  that  each  branch  ought  to  possess  the  right  of  originating  acts;  that 
the  national  legislature  ought  to  be  empowered  to  enjoy  the  legislative  rights  vested 
in  Congress  by  the  Confederation,  and  moreover  to  legislate  in  all  cases  to  which  the 
separate  states  are  incompetent,  or  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  United  States  may 
be  interrupted  by  the  exercise  of  individual  legislation ;  to  negative  all  laws  passed 
by  the  several  states  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the  national  legislature,  the 
Articles  of  Union,  or  any  treaty  subsisting  under  the  authority  of  the  Union;  and 
to  call  forth  the  force  of  the  Union  against  any  member  of  the  Union  failing  to  fulfil 
its  duty  under  the  articles  thereof." 

The  several  clauses  of  this  resolution  (except  the  last,  as  to  using 
force  against  members  of  the  Union)  were  agreed  to  on  May  31  with 
but  little  dissent.  The  words  *  *  or  any  treaties  subsisting  under  the 
authority  of  the  Union  "  were  possibly  not  in  the  resolution  as  intro- 
duced by  Randolph,  but  added  on  May  31  on  motion  of  Franklin.  The 
clause  as  to  using  force  against  members  of  the  Union  was  postponed  on 
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motion  of  Madison,  who  hoped  the  system  might  be  so  framed  as  to 
render  it  nnnecessary. 

On  June  8  Charles  Pinckney  and  Madison  moved,  in  lieu  of  the 
words  ''  to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several  states,  contravening, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  national  legislature,  the  articles  of  union,  or  any 
treaty  subsisting  under  the  authority  of  the  Union,"  to  insert  *^*  to 
negative  all  laws  which  to  them  shall  appear  improper."  They  urged 
the  motion  strongly  as  the  only  way  to  keep  the  States  in  due  sub- 
ordination and  to  prevent  those  constant  infractions  of  national  laws, 
and  even  of  foreign  treaties,  which  had  been  so  usual.  Pinckney 's 
speeches  show  *  that  his  draft  contained  the  same  clause  he  now  wanted 
to  substitute  for  the  one  contained  in  the  resolution.  Wilson  and 
Dickinson  supported  the  motion,  while  Williamson,  (Jerry,  Sherman, 
Bedford,  and  Butler  opposed  it.  Sherman  thought  the  cases  in  which 
the  negative  ought  to  be  exercised  might  be  defined,  while  Gerry  said 
he  could  not  see  the  extent  of  such  a  power,  and  was  against  every 
mmecessary  one.  He  thought  a  remonstrance  against  unreasonable 
acts  of  the  States  would  restrain  them,  and  that  if  it  should  not,  force 
might  be  resorted  to.  Bedford  thought  that  such  a  provision  would  be 
very  harmful  to  the  small  States.  The  motion  was  lost  by  seven  noes 
to  three  ayes. 

The  resolutions  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  had  now  been 
developed  into  the  following,  in  which  form  they  were  reported  from 
the  committee  of  the  whole :  — 

^^5.  Resolved,  That  ^ich  branch  ought  to  possess  the  right  of  origmatinir  Acts. 

'^6.  Resolved,  That  the  national  legrislature  ought  to  be  empowered  to  enjoy  the 
legislative  rights  vested  in  Congress  by  the  Confederation;  and  moreover,  to  l^s- 
late  in  all  cases  to  which  the  separate  states  are  incompetent,  or  in  which  the  harmony 
of  the  United  States  may  be  interrupted  by  the  exercise  of  individual  legislation; 
to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several  states  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
national  legislature,  the  Articles  of  Union  or  any  treaties  subsisting  under  ^  author- 
ity of  the  Union." 

On  June  26,  in  the  revise  by  the  Convention,  the  fifth  resolution 
above  was  agreed  to  unanimously,  but  the  next  day,  on  motion  of  Rut- 
ledge,  the  consideration  of  the  powers  to  be  conferred  on  Congress  was 
postponed  in  order  to  take  up.  the  question  of  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion in  the  two  branches  of  Congress,  and  the  Convention  then  entered 
upon  the  very  long  struggle  over  this  point,  which  has  been  detailed  in 
another  place  (Article  I.,  Section  2,  Clause  3).  It  was  not  until  July 
16  that  they  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  powers  of  Congress.  On  that 
day  the  first  clause  of  the  sixth  resolution  of  the  committee  of  the  whole, 
**  That  the  national  legislature  ought  to  possess  the  legislative  rights 

•  Moore's  American  Eloquence,  i.  365,  366. 
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vested  in  Congress  by  the  Confederation,"  was  soon  unanimously 
approved. 

The  next  clause,  **  and  moreover  to  legislate  in  all  cases  to  which 
the  separate  states  are  incompetent,  or  in  which  the  harmony  of  the 
United  States  may  be  interrupted  by  the  exercise  of  individual  legis- 
lation," met  with  some  question,  and  on  July  17  Sherman  moved  this 
instead:  —  **  to  make  laws  binding  on  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  all  cases  which  may  concern  the  common  interests  of  the  Union ;  but 
not  to  interfere  with  the  government  of  the  individual  states,  in  any 
matters  of  internal  police  which  respect  the  government  of  such  states 
only,  and  wherein  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  is  not  con- 
cerned."    His  motion  was  lost.     In  explanation  of  his  general  idea, 
Sherman  read  an  enumeration  of  powers,  including  that  of  levying 
taxes  on  trade,  but  Gouverneur  Morris  called  his  attention  to  his  omis- 
sion of  any  power  of  direct  taxation,  which  he  thought  essential,  in 
order  to  avoid  recurring  to  quotas  and  contributions.     Upon  the  defeat 
of  Sherman *s  proposition  Bedford  moved  the  following  language:  — 
**  and  moreover  to  legislate  in  all  cases  for  the  general  interests  of  the 
Union,  and  also  in  those  to  which  the  states  are  severally  incompetent, 
or  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  United  States  may  be  interrupted  by  the 
exercise  of  individual  legislation,"  and  this  amendment  was  approved. 
The  next  clause,  '*  to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several  states, 
contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the  national  legislature,  the  Articles  of 
Union,  or  any  treaties  subsisting  under  the  authority  of  the  Union," 
was  discussed  for  a  short  time  on  July  17  and  defeated.     Gouverneur 
Morris  thought  it  would  disgust  all  the  States,  and  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary if  sufficient  legislative  authority  were  given  to  the  general  govern- 
ment.   A  law  that  ought  to  be  negatived,  he  added,  *'  will  be  set  aside 
in  the  judiciary  department,  and,  if  that  security  should  fail,  may  be 
repealed  by  a  national  law;  "  and  Sherman  agreed  with  the  view  that 
the  judiciary  would  set  aside  such  a  law.      Luther  Martin  asked 
whether  all  the  laws  of  the  States  were  to  be  sent  up  to  the  general 
legislature  before  they  should  be  permitted  to  operate.      Madison 
thought  the  provision  essential,  and  answered  the  view  of  Morris  and 
Sherman  by  saying  that  the  judiciary  were  too  dependent  on  the  legis- 
latures as  well  as  too  slow  in  their  operations. 

Immediately  on  the  defeat  of  this  clause  Luther  Martin  proposed  a 
resolution  which  was  evidently  taken  in  the  main  from  the  sixth  resolu- 
tion in  the  Paterson  plan,  which  he  had  aided  in  drafting.  It  passed 
tmanimously  and  became  Resolution  No.  7. 

Thus  the  fifth  and  sixtli  resolutions  of  the  committee  of  the  whole 
had  now  been  approved  and  enlarged  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  — 
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^'5.  Beiolved,  That  each  branch  auf^t  to  possess  the  ri^t  of  originatiiig  acts. 

"  8.  Resolved,  That  the  national  legislature  ought  to  possess  the  l^islative  rights 
vested  in  Congress  by  the  Confederation ;  and,  moreover,  to  l^rislate  in  aU  cases  for 
the  general  interests  of  the  Union,  and  also  in  those  to  which  the  states  are  sqM- 
rately  incompetent,  or  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  United  States  may  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  exercise  of  individual  legislation. 

"  7.  Resolved,  That  the  legislative  acts  of  the  United  States,  made  by  virtue 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  Articles  of  Union,  and  all  treaties  made  and  ratified  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  respective  states, 
as  far  as  those  acts  or  treaties  shall  relate  to  the  said  states,  or  their  citizens  and 
inhabitants;  and  that  the  judiciaries  of  the  several  states  shall  be  bound  thereby  in 
their  decisions,  any  thing  in  the  respective  laws  of  the  individual  states  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding." 

In  this  form  these  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Detail,  and  there  were  also  referred  to  them  the  New  Jersey  resolutions. 
The  third  of  these  provided  that,  whenever  the  requisitions  of  Con- 
gress should  not  be  complied  with,  they  should  have  power  to  direct 
the  collection  thereof,  and  to  pass  acts  for  this  purpose,  provided 
that  States   should  consent  to   such  law;  and  the  second 

provided  as  follows:  — 

^^  Resolved,  That,  in  addition  to  the  powers  vested  in  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress by  the  present  existing  Articles  of  Confederation,  they  be  authorized  to  pass 
acts  for  raising  a  revalue,  by  levying  a  duty  or  duties  on  all  goods  or  merchandises 
of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  imported  into  any  part  of  the  United  States;  by 
stamps  on  paper,  vellum,  or  parchment;  and  by  a  postage  on  all  letters  or  packages 
passing  through  the  general  post-office;  —  to  be  applied  to  such  federal  purposes  as 
they  shaU  deem  proper  and  expedient:  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  collection 
thereof;  and  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  to  alter  and  amend  in  such  manner  as 
they  shall  think  proper:  to  pass  acts  for  the  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce,  as 
well  with  foreign  nations  as  with  each  other;  —  provided  that  all  punishments,  fines, 
forfeitures,  and  i>enalties,  to  be  incurred  for  contravening  such  acts,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations, shall  be  adjudged  by  the  common-law  judiciaries  of  the  state  in  which  any 
offence  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  such  acts,  rules,  and  regulations, 
shall  have  been  committed  or  perpetrated,  with  liberty  of  commencing  in  the  first 
instance  all  suits  and  prosecutions  for  that  purpose  in  the  superior  common-law 
judiciary  in  such  state;  subject,  nevertheless,  for  the  correction  of  all  errors,  both 
in  law  and  fact,  in  rendering  judgment,  to  an  appeal  to  the  judiciary  of  the  United 
States." 

From  these  outlines  the  committee  developed  the  various  powers 
which  were  recommended  in  the  draft  they  reported  on  August  6  to  be 
conferred  on  Congress.  It  will  be  necessary  now  to  follow  these  clauses 
seriatim,  remembering,  always,  that  they  were  intended  to  be  the 
carrying  out  of  the  indications  contained  in  the  resolutions  just 
considered. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  it  was  again  urged  in  a  modified  form, 
at  a  later  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to  confer  on  Congress  the  power  to 
negative  State  laws. 

The  draft  which  Randolph  prepared  for  use  in  the  Committee  of 
Detail  shows  that  he  sketched  with  care  the  powers  to  be  conferred  on 
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Congress  under  a  heading  which  began:  —  *'  The  following  are  the 
legislative  powers;  with  certain  exceptions  and  under  certain  restric- 
tions." Numbers  of  the  powers  recommended  in  the  draft  reported  on 
August  6  are  to  be  found  in  this  sketch. 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  8,  CLAUSE  1. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  lay  and  collect  Taxes^  Duties,  Imposts  and 
Excises,  to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  the  common  Defence  and  general  Welfare 
of  the  United  States ;  but  all  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises  shall  be  luiif orm  through- 
out the  United  States ; 

Charles  Pinckney's  speeches  *  show  that  his  draft  conferred  on  the 
general  government  complete  power  to  levy  such  imposts  and  duties  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States  as  Congress  should  think  necessary  and 
expedient,  but  he  seems  to  have  required  a  two-thirds  vote  in  these 
cases;  he  said  that  he  thought  this  power  would  remove  that  annual 
dependence  on  the  States  which  they  then  experienced.  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  Detail  we  find  that  the  first  power  contained  in  Randolph's 
draft  was,  **  1.  To  raise  money  by  taxation,  unlimited  as  to  sum,  for  the 
past  and  future  debts  and  necessities  of  the  union,  and  to  establish 
rules  for  collection;  "  but  this  he  made  subject  to  the  exception  of  **  no 
taxes  on  exports,*'  and  to  the  following  restrictions:  —  *' 1.  Direct 
taxation  proportional  to  representation.  2.  No  capitation  tax  which 
does  not  apply  to  all  inhabitants  under  the  above  limitation.  3.  No 
indirect  tax  which  is  not  common  to  all."  These  provisions  are,  more- 
over, marked  on  the  margin  *^  agrd,"  as  if  they  had  been  submitted 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  at  some  time ;  but  the  following  is  the 
form  in  which  they  finally  reported  the  matter :  — 

"Articlb  VII.,  Section  1.  The  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises ; " 

When  this  came  up  before  the  Convention  on  August  16,  there  was 
some  slight  discussion  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  *^  duties  " 
and  **  imposts,*'  and  then  Mason  moved  a  proviso  to  the  clause  as  fol- 
lows:—** provided,  that  no  tax,  duty,  or  imposition,  shall  be  laid  by  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States  on  articles  exported  from  any  State;  " 
and  he  said  he  hoped  the  Northern  States  did  not  mean  to  deny  the 
Southern  States  this  security.  He  was  unwilling  to  trust  to  its  being 
done  in  a  future  article  (referring  to  a  future  section  (4)  of  the  same 


*  Moore's  American  Eloquence,  i.  366,  367. 
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article),  and  professed  his  jealousy  for  the  t)roduction8  of  the  Southern 
or  staple  States.  Williamson,  Gerry,  Mercer,  Sherman,  and  Carroll 
supported  the  motion,  while  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Madison,  and  Wilson 
were  against  it.  Sherman  thought  the  matter  sufficiently  provided  for 
already  in  the  later  section,  and  was  against  the  proviso  here,  because 
it  would  derange  the  plan.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  matter  should 
lie  over  for  the  place  in  which  the  exception  stood  in  the  report,  and  the 
clause  as  reported  was  agreed  to. 

On  August  21  Luther  Martin  moved,  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  Article  VII.,  Section  3,*  a  provision  to  require  that  direct  taxes 
should  be  first  apportioned  among  the  States  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  decided  on,  and  that  then  requisitions  should  be  made  on  the  States 
for  their  respective  quotas,  and  that  laws  for  the  collection  of  the  same 
should  only  be  enacted  in  case  of  the  States'  neglect  to  comply;  but  only 
New  Jersey  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposal. 

On  August  23  the  clause  as  to  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  was 
amended  to  read  as  follows,  the  portion  prefixed  being  temporarily 
transferred  here  from  another  part  of  the  Constitution,  where  it  had 
originated  and  where  it  found  its  permanent  lodgement  (Article  VI., 
Clause  1):  —  **  The  legislature  shall  fulfil  the  engagements  and  dis- 
charge the  debts  of  the  United  States ;  and  shall  have  the  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises."  This  amended  clause 
was  agreed  to,  but  Butler  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  reconsider,  lest  it 
should  compel  payment  to  the  **  blood-suckers  "  who  speculated,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  had  bled  for  their  country. 

According  to  a  vote  on  August  24,  the  Convention  proceeded  on 
August  25  to  reconsider  the  portion  thus  transferred  to  this  clause  as 
to  fulfilling  the  engagements  of  the  United  States.  Mason  objected  to 
its  being  imperative,  and  thought  it  might  be  impossible.  He  thought 
it  would  beget  speculations,  and  argued  that  there  was  a  great  differ- 
ence between  original  holders  and  those  who  had  fraudulently  pur- 
chased in  the  pestilential  practice  of  stock-jobbing.  He  did  not  mean 
to  include  those  who  had  bought  in  the  open  market.  He  feared,  also, 
that  the  word  shall  might  extend  to  all  the  old  Continental  pajjer. 
After  a  short  discussion,  Randolph  proposed  to  make  the  clause  read : 
—  **A11  debts  contracted,  and  engagements  entered  into,  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  Congress,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States, 
under  this  Constitution,  as  under  the  Confederation,'*  and  this  was 
adopted  by  ten  States  to  one. 

Sherman  then  suggested  the  necessity  of  connecting  with  the  clause 

♦**Tlie  proportions  of  direct  taxation  flhall  be  regulated  by  the  whole  number  of 
white    .    .    .  and  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons,"  etc. 
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in  the  latter  part  of  this  section  for  laying  taxes,  duties,  etc.,  an  express 
provision  for  the  object  of  the  old  debts,  and  accordingly  moved  to  add 
to  its  end  *^  for  the  payment  of  said  debts,  and  for  the  defraying  the 
expenses  that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare."  The  Convention,  however,  thought  this  unnecessary,  and 
disagreed  to  it. 

On  August  18  Charles  Pinckney  had  introduced  into  the  Convention 
a  series  of  resolutions,  and  had  them  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Detail;  among  them  was  a  suggestion  that  the  committee  be  directed 
"  to  prepare  a  clause,  or  clauses,  for  restraining  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States  from  establishing  a  perpetual  revenue.''  A  like  sug- 
gestion of  Mason  of  August  18  was  also  referred  to  the  same  com- 
mittee. The  committee  reported  on  August  22  recommending  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  clause  of  the  first  section  of  the  seventh  article,  after 
the  words  **  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises,''  the  following  should  be  added:  —  *^  for  payment  of  the 
debts  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  United  States ;  provided  that  no 
law  for  raising  any  branch  of  revenue,  except  what  may  be  specially 
appropriated  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  debts  or  loans,  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  for  more  than  years."  This  proposal  was  not 
called  up  or  acted  on,  so  it  went  to  the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Por- 
tions ;  and  on  September  4  Brearly  reported  from  it  a  recommendation 
that  the  first  clause  of  the  first  section  of  Article  VII.  should  read :  — 
"  the  legislature  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises;  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare,  of  the  United  States;  "  and  this  was  at 
once  agreed  to  nem.  con.,  and  later  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Style. 

This  clause  had  —  as  has  been  seen  —  been  preceded  by  the  pro- 
vision that  *  *  the  legislature  shall  fulfil  the  engagements  and  discharge 
the  debts  of  the  United  States ;  "  and  this  was  also  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Style.  They  transferred  it  back  to  that  portion  (Article  VI., 
Clause  1)  from  which  it  had  been  for  a  time  transferred  here,  and  then 
reported  the  portions  of  the  clause  here  concerned  as  follows :  — 

"  Section  8.  [The  Congress]  .  .  .  They  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises;  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare,  of  the  United  States ; " 

During  the  comparison  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with 
the  articles  agreed  on,  on  September  14,  on  motion  of  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  the  following  words  were  unanimously  added  to  this  clause :  *  — 
'^  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 

*»  Elliot,  i.  310,  311;  v.  543. 
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United  States."  This  was  not  a  new  idea  of  Morris's,  but  merely  a 
transfer  to  this  clause  of  matter  which  had  originated  in  another  part 
of  the  Constitution,  during  the  discussions  which  resulted  in  the  pro- 
hibition (Article  I.,  Section  9,  Clause  6)  against  giving  any  preference 
to  one  port  over  another.  On  August  25  McHenry  and  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney  had  moved  a  resolution,  a  portion  of  which  read,  *'  all 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  prohibitions  or  restraints,  laid  or  made 
by  the  legislature  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  uniform  and  equal 
throughout  the  United  States,"  and  this  was  at  once  referred  to  a 
special  committee  of  one  member  from  each  State,  to  which  were  also 
referred  other  resolutions  introduced  the  same  day  in  regard  to  ports 
of  entry  and  the  giving  of  preferences  to  one  port  over  another.  This 
committee  consisted  of  Langdon,  Gorham,  Sherman,  Dayton,  Fitz- 
simons.  Read,  Carroll,  Mason,  Williamson,  Butler,  and  Few;  and  from 
it  Sherman  reported  on  August  28  recommending  certain  provisions, 
among  which  was  to  insert  after  the  fourth  section*  of  the  seventh 
article  a  provision  as  to  not  giving  preference  to  one  port  over  another 
(see  Article  I.,  Section  9,  Clause  6),  and  the  following  words:  —  **  and 
all  tonnage,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  laid  by  the  legislature,  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States."  The  latter  clause  was 
agreed  to  on  August  31,  after  the  word  **  tonnage  "  was  struck  out  as 
being  comprehended  in  '*  duties,"  but  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten 
by  the  Committee  on  Style;  it  was  no  doubt  the  source  of  Qouvemeur 
Morris's  motion. 


ARTICLE  U  SECTION  8,  CLAUSE  2. 

To  borrow  Money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  draft  prepared  by  Randolph  for  use  in  the  Committee  of 
DetaiL  he  did  not  insert  any  words  distinctly  conferring  the  power 
here  concerned;  but  Rutledge  added  a  memorandum  on  the  margin, 
*•  Power  to  borrow  money/'  and  the  committee  reported  a  clause,  ^*  To 
borrow  money  and  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States/* 

When  this  clause  came  up  before  the  Convention,  on  August  16, 
Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to  strike  ont  the  words  **  and  emit  bills  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States/'  He  thought  that  if  the  United  States 
had  credit  such  bills  would  be  unnecessary;  and  if  it  had  not  they  would 
be  unjust  and  useless.  Madison  thought  it  would  be  enough  to  prohibit 
their  being  made  a  tender.     Gorham  was  for  striking  out,  but  against 


•  Tlie  position  where  thi<  clause  ^-!i<  reconin^emlts?  to  K^  in'**»rted  is  not  so  given  in  the 
t'Tt  w  pAire  4!>3  of  v^  Elliot :  but  thAt  it  w»s  intended  as  above  written  is  made  perfectly 
cl«ar  at  page  50:^ 
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a  prohibition,  thinking  that  if  the  words  stood  they  might  lead  to  the 
measure.  Mason  thought  Congress  would  not  have  the  power  unless  it 
were  expressed,  and,  much  as  he  hated  paper  money,  was  yet  unwilling 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  legislature.  He  remarked  that  the  late  war  could 
not  have  been  carried  on  if  there  had  been  such  a  prohibition.  Ells- 
worth thought  this  a  favorable  moment  to  bar  the  door  against  paper 
money;  Bead,  that  the  words,  if  not  struck  out,  would  be  '*  as  alarming 
as  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  Revelation;  "  and  Langdon  would  rather 
reject  the  whole  plan  than  retain  the  three  words  *'  and  emit  bills.'' 
Mercer  was  a  friend  to  paper  money,  and  opposed  to  prohibiting  it. 
Eandolph  agreed  with  Mason's  view.  Wilson  thought  that  removing 
the  possibility  of  paper  money  would  have  a  most  salutary  influence  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States.  The  words  were  struck  out  by  nine 
States  to  two,  and  the  clause  was  then  agreed  to  nem,  con,,  and  it  went, 
therefore,  to  the  Committee  on  Style  in  the  words  ^*  to  borrow  money." 
They  reported  it  in  this  part  of  the  Constitution  in  the  form  below :  — 

"  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States." 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  8,  CLAUSE  3. 

To  reflate  Commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  Tribes. 

Charles  Pinckney's  speeches*  seem  to  show  that  his  draft  conferred 
on  Congress  complete  power  to  regulate  commerce,  but  required  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  In  the  draft  made  for  use  in  the  Committee  of  Detail, 
Randolph  wrote  among  the  legislative  powers  ^*  2.  to  regulate  com- 
merce," and  to  this  Rutledge  added  the  words  *'  both  foreign  and 
domestick,"  and  later  added,  as  a  marginal  memorandum,  the  words 
'*  Indian  affairs."  Randolph  made  this  power,  however,  subject  to  the 
restriction  that  ^  *  1.  a  navigation  act  shall  not  be  passed,  but  with  the 
consent  of  2-3rds  of  the  members  present  of  the  Senate  and  the  like 
No.  of  the  house  of  representatives;  "  and  to  the  following  exceptions: 
—  **  1.  No  duty  on  exports:  2.  no  prohibition  on  the  importations  of 
such  inhabitants  or  people  as  the  several  states  think  proper  to  admit : 
3.  no  duties  by  way  of  such  prohibition."  The  committee  reported  a 
power  in  the  following  language:  —  **  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states:"  and  this  was  approved 
by  the  Convention  on  August  16  without  discussion. 


*  Moore's  American  Eloquence,  i.  366,  367. 
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On  August  29,  during  the  debates  over  the  question  whether  to 
confer  generally  the  power  to  pass  a  navigation  act  or  to  limit  it  by 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  (Article  I.,  Section  9,  Clauses  1,  4,  and  5), 
Charles  Pinckney  moved  to  provide  that  '*  no  act  of  the  legislature  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  powers,  or  among  the  several  states  ''  should  be  passed  without 
the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  but  the  proposal  was  defeated. 

In  the  resolutions  introduced  by  Madison  on  August  18  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Detail  was  a  clause  suggesting  that  power  be  given 
to  the  legislature  **  to  regulate  aflFairs  with  the  Indians,  as  well  within 
as  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States."  This  committee  reported 
on  August  22,  recommending  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  clause,  first  * 
section,  seventh  article,  the  following  words  be  added:  —  *'  and  with 
Indians  within  the  limits  of  any  state,  not  subject  to  the  laws  thereof." 
This  report  was  not,  however,  called  up  or  acted  on,  so  the  matter  went 
to  the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Portions,  and  they  reported  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  recommending  to  add  to  the  end  of  the  second  clause  of  Section  1 
of  Article  VII.  the  words  **  and  with  the  Indian  tribes."  This  was  at 
once  agreed  to  nem.  con.  on  the  same  day,  September  4. 

In  this  shape  the  matter  went  to  the  Committee  on  Style,  and  they 

reported  it  in  this  part  of  the  Constitution  in  nearly  identical  words  as 

follows :  — 

^To  regalate  commeroe  with  foreign  nations,  among  the  seTeral  states^  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes." 

On  September  13,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  the  word 
"  and  "  was  inserted f  after  the  w6rd  '*  nations." 

It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  note  that  on  September  15,  during  the 
discussion  of  the  prohibition  on  the  States  (Article  I.,  Section  10, 
Clauses  2  and  3)  from  laying  imposts,  tonnage,  etc.,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  a  discussion  arose  which  bore  to  some  extent  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  Gouvemeur  Morris  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  States  were  not  restrained  by  the  Constitution  from 
laying  tonnage  duties,  but  Madison  thought  this  depended  upon  the 
extent  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  which  is  a  '*  vague  term,  but 
seems  to  exclude  this  power  of  the  states.'*  The  States  could  at  least 
certainly  be  restrained  by  treaty.  He  was  more  and  more  convinced 
that  the  regulation  of  commerce  was  indivisible,  and  ought  to  be  under 
one  authority.     Sherman  did  not  fear  a  concurrent  authority  upon  the 

*Tb€  texts  of  EUiot  (L  256  and  ▼.  462)  read  second  section,  but  this  is  evidently  an 
error. 

tEUiot^iSlL 
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subject,  as  that  of  the  United  States  was  to  control  in  case  of  inter- 
fering regulations.  Langdon  insisted  that  the  States  ought  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 


ARTICLE  U   SECTION  8,  CLAUSE  4. 

To  establish  an  uniform  Bule  of  Naturalization,  and  uniform  Laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States. 

Charles  Pinckney's  speeches*  show  that  his  draft  conferred  on  the 
federal  government  the  exclusive  power  to  declare  on  what  terms 
citizenship  and  naturalization  should  be  extended  to  foreigners,  and  he 
referred  to  the  inconveniences  from  the  provision  that  the  citizens  of 
one  State  were  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  citizens  in  each  State,  and  the 
consequent  admission  of  foreigners  in  every  State  when  admitted  in 
any  one  State.  The  younger  States,  he  said,  encourage  foreigners  to 
come,  while  the  older  ones  do  not  want  to  admit  them  so  soon.  The 
eighth  resolution  of  the  New  Jersey  plan  provided  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject that  *'  the  rule  for  naturalization  ought  to  be  the  same  in  every 
state." 

Possibly  influenced  by  these  provisions,  Randolph  inserted  in  his 
committee  draft  a  legislative  power  '*  to  regulate  naturalization, '*  and 
the  Committee  of  Detail  reported  a  clause  '*  to  establish  a  uniform  rule 
of  naturalization  throughout  the  United  States,'*  which  was  agreed  f  to 
on  August  16  without  discussion. 

On  August  29,  when  the  article  in  regard  to  each  State  giving  full 
faith  to  the  public  acts  and  judicial  proceedings,  etc.,  of  other  States 
came  up  before  the  Convention,  Charles  Pinckney  moved  to  commit  it 
with  the  following  proposition  of  a  power  to  Congress:  —  *'  to  estab- 
lish uniform  laws  upon  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  anci  respecting  the 
damages  arising  on  the  protest  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange:  "  and  the 
motion  was  carried,  and  Rutledge,  Randolph,  Gorham,  Wilson,  and 
Johnson  were  appointed  the  committee.  They  reported  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  by  Kutledge,  a  recommendation  to  insert  the  following  words  in 
Article  VH.,  Section  1,$  immediately  after  the  words  as  to  a  uniform 
rale  of  naturalization  throughout  the  United  States:  —  '*  to  establish 
uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies." 

•Moore's  American  Eloquence,  i.  368. 

t Elliot,  i.  245.     This  vote  is  not  given  in  Elliot's  Debates. 

i Elliot,  i.  281:  v.  503.  The  place  at  which  the  insertion  wns  intended  to  be  made  is  not 
elear  in  the  text,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  later  treatment  of  the  matter,  that  thia 
was  the  place  intended. 
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On  September  3  the  Convention  took  up  this  subject.  Sherman 
remarked  that  bankruptcies  were  in  some  cases  punishable  by  death  in 
England,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  grant  a  power  by  which  that  might 
be  done ;  but  Gouvemeur  Morris  said  he  would  agree  to  it,  because  he 
saw  no  danger  of  abuse  of  the  power  by  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States:  and  the  clause  was  agreed  to  with  Connecticut  alone  in  the 
negative. 

These  powers  as  to  naturalization  and  bankruptcies  were  later 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Style  as  two  separate  powers,  and  they 
consolidated  them  into  one  clause  as  follows :  — 

"  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalizatioDy  and  uniform  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bankruptcies,  throughout  the  United  States." 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  8,  CLAUSE  5. 

To  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  Coin,  and  fix  the 
Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Charles  Pinckney's  speeches  *  show  that  his  draft  conferred  on  the 
federal  authorities  the  exclusive  right  of  coining  money,  and  Randolph 
inserted  in  his  committee  draft  a  power  **  to  regulate  coinage;"  this 
was,  however,  cancelled  by  Rutledge,  and  the  words  *'  the  exclusive 
right  to  coin  money"  were  interlined.  Rutledge  also  added  on  the 
margin  the  words  '*  to  regulate  Weights  and  Measures."  The  com- 
mittee reported  three  powers  as  follows  separately:  — 

"To  coin  money. 

"  To  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coin. 

"  To  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures.'' 

These  clauses  were  agreed  to  on  August  16  without  discussion,  and 
were  later  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Style,  and  reported  back  by 
them  as  follows :  — 

"  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures." 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  8,  CLAUSES  6  AND  ia 

To  provide  for  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  Securities  and  current  Coin 
of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed  on  the  high  Seas,  and 
Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations; 

*  Moore's  American  Eioquenee,  i.  367. 
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Randolph's  committee  draft  contained  a  power  ''  to  declare  the 
law  of  piracy,  felonies  and  captures  on  the  high  seas,  and  captures  on 
land,*'  and  Rutledge  interlined  the  exclusive  right  of  coining  money 
**and  of  declaring  the  crime  and  punishment  of  counterfeiting  it." 
The  provisions  reported  by  the  committee  on  these  subjects  were  as 
follows :  — 

''To  declare  the  law  and  punishment  of  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
liigh  seas,  and  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  coin  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  offences  against  the  law  of  nations." 

When  this  clause  came  up  before  the  Convention  on  August  17,  the 
words  *'  and  punishment  "  were  struck  out  on  motion  of  Madison, 
though  some  thought  this  might  be  unwise,  considering  the  strict  rule 
of  construction  in  criminal  cases.  Next,  on  motion  of  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  the  clause  was  changed  to  read  '*  to  punish  piracies,"  and  then 
again  amended,  at  the  suggestion  of  Madison  and  Randolph,  so  as  to 
read  ^^  to  define  and  punish."  Wilson  thought  felonies  sufficiently 
defined  anyhow,  but  Madison  and  others  thought  otherwise.  Finally, 
the  whole  clause  was  amended,  on  motion  of  Ellsworth,  and  then  agreed 
to  as  follows :  — ''  to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  conmaitted 
on  the  high  seas,  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the 
United  States,  and  offences  against  the  laws  of  nations,"  and  in  this 
form  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Style.  They  broke  it  into 
two  separate  clauses,  and  reported  it  as  follows :  — 

"To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current 
coin  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

"To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and 
ptmish  offences  against  the  law  of  nations." 

On  September  14,  during  the  comparison  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved 
to  strike  out  the  word  '*  punish  *'  before  '*  offences  against  the  law  of 
nations,'^  so  as  to  let  these  be  definable  as  well  as  punishable.  Wilson 
hoped  the  amendment  would  not  be  made,  for  to  pretend  to  define  the 
law  of  nations,  which  depends  on  the  authority  of  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world,  would  have  a  look  of  arrogance  that  would  make 
us  seem  ridiculous.  Gouvemeur  Morris  replied  that  it  was  correct  to 
speak  of  defining  the  law  of  nations,  as  it  was  too  vague  to  be  a  rule, 
and  his  motion  was  carried  by  six  ayes  to  five  noes. 
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ARTICLE  U  SECTION  8,  CLAUSE  7. 

To  establish  Post  Offices  and  post  Koads; 

Charles  Pinckney  stated  in  his  speeches  *  that  the  eighth  article  of 
his  draft  only  varied  from  the  existing  one  on  the  same  subject  (i.  e., 
in  the  Articles  of  Confederation)  by  giving  the  federal  government  a 
power  to  exact  as  much  postage  as  would  raise  a  revenue:  and  Ran- 
dolph's committee  draft  conferred  a  power  *'  to  establish  post-oflSces." 
In  this  form,  also,  the  committee  reported  it.  When  the  provision  came 
up  in  the  Convention,  on  August  16,  Gerry  moved  to  add  the  words 
*'  and  post-roads,"  and  the  amendment  was  carried  by  six  to  five,  and 
the  clause  as  amended  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  August  18  Charles  Pinckney  suggested  to  confer  on  Congress 
the  power  '*  to  regulate  stages  on  the  post-roads,"  and  had  this 
referred  to  the  Conmaittee  of  Detail,  and  Gerry  apparently  moved,  on 
the  same  day,  and  had  referred  to  the  same  committee,  a  motion  **  to 
provide  for  stages  on  post-roads,"  but  the  conMnittee  did  not  report,  nor 
were  the  suggestions  brought  up  again. 

The  Committee  on  Style  reported  this  power  in  the  same  form  in 
which  it  had  been  referred  to  them:  —  *'  to  establish  post-offices  and 
post-roads." 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  8,  CLAUSE  8. 

To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by  securing  for  limited 
Times  to  Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive  Right  to  their  respective  Writings 
and  Discoveries; 

Charles  Pinckney  ^s  speeches  f  show  that  his  draft  conferred  power 
on  the  general  government  to  secure  to  authors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  performances  and  discoveries,  but  Eandolph's  draft  contained 
nothing  upon  the  subject,  nor  did  the  Committee  of  Detail  insert  any 
such  provision  in  the  draft  of  August  6. 

On  August  18,  however,  Madison  introduced  and  had  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Detail  a  series  of  powers  to  be  conferred  on  the  Con- 
gress, among  which  were  the  following :  — 

"  To  secure  to  literary  authors  their  copyrights  for  a  limited  time." 
"  To  encourage,  by  proper  premiums  and  provisions,  the  advancement  of  useful 
knowledge  and  discoveries." 

*  Moore's  American  Eloquence,  i.  367.  f  Ihid.,  i.  369. 
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On  the  same  day,  also,  Charles  Pinckney  had  referred  to  the  same 
committee  powers  suggested  by  him,  among  which  were  the  follow- 
ing:— 

'^To  grant  patents  for  useful  inventions. 
"  To  secure  to  authors  exclusive  rights  for  a  certain  time. 

"To  establish  public  institutions,  rewards,  and  immunities,  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  trades,  and  manufactures." 

The  Committee  of  Detail  did  not  report  on  these  suggestions,  and 
they  accordingly  went  to  the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Portions,  and 
they  reported  on  September  5,  recommending  to  insert  before  the  last 
clause  of  Section  1,  Article  VII.,  the  following:  —  '*  to  promote  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times,  to 
authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries:  ^^  and  this  was  soon  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

In  this  form  this  matter  was  later  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Style,  and  they  reported  it  as  follows :  — 

''To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing,  for  limited 
times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and 
discoYeries." 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  8,  CLAUSE  9. 

To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  Court; 

Charles  Pinckney  *s  speeches  *  show  that  his  draft  conferred  power 
on  Congress  to  establish  federal  courts  for  certain  specified  purposes. 
The  ninth  resolution  of  the  Virginia  plan  also,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
judiciary,  provided  for  inferior  tribunals,  which  should  hear  and 
determine  cases  in  the  first  instance ;  and  the  Convention  voted  on  June 
4  that  the  judiciary  should  consist  of  one  supreme  tribunal  '*  and  of 
one  or  more  inferior  tribunals,"  and  then  amended  this  to  read  ''  and 
of  inferior  tribunals."  On  June  5,  however,  on  motion  of  Butledge, 
these  words  were  struck  out  of  the  resolution  (see  *' Article  III.,  Gtener- 
ally  "),  whereupon,  on  the  insistence  of  Dickinson,  Wilson,  and  Madi- 
son on  the  importance  of  at  least  the  power  to  establish  such  tribunals 
in  case  of  need,  the  resolution  was  amended  by  adding  the  words  *  *  that 
the  national  legislature  be  empowered  to  institute  inferior  tribunals.** 
In  this  form  the  matter  was  reported  by  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

On  July  18  the  subject  came  up  again  in  the  Convention  itself,  and 
the  power  to  institute  inferior  tribunals  was  opposed  by  Butler  and 


*  Moore's  American  Eloquence,  i.  367 
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Luther  Martin,  and  supported  by  Gorham,  Randolph,  and  Gouvemeur 
Morris.  Randolph  observed  that  there  were  already  federal  courts  in 
the  States,  and  that  no  objections  were  made.  Sherman  was  willing 
to  grant  the  power  to  establish  the  courts,  but  thought  that  the  State 
tribunals  should  be  used  whenever  possible.  The  clause  was  approved 
nem,  con.,  after  but  a  short  discussion,  and  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Detail  as  the  fifteenth  resolution  of  the  Convention.  Ran- 
dolph's draft  in  effect  contained  this  provision  under  the  judiciary,  but 
did  not  insert  it  among  the  legislative  powers.  The  Conunittee  of 
Detail,  however,  embodied  it  among  the  powers  of  Congress  as  fol- 
lows: —  ''to  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court;  "  and 
when  this  came  up  before  the  Convention,  on  August  17,  it  was  agreed 
to  without  discussion.     The  Committee  on  Style  made  no  change. 


ARTICLE   I.,   SECTION   8,  CLAUSE   10. 

To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed  on  the  high  Seas,  and 
OfFences  against  the  Law  of  Nations; 

See  Article  I.,  Section  8,  Clauses  6  and  10,  where  this  has  already 
been  considered. 


ARTICLE   U   SECTION   8,   CLAUSE   11. 

To  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal,  and  make  Rules  con- 
cerning Captures  on  Land  and  Water; 

This  clause  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  Committee  of  Detail; 
but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Pinckney's  draft,  as  printed  in  Elliot,  pro- 
vided by  Article  VII.  that  * '  the  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
power  to  declare  war."  Randolph's  draft  conferred  a  legislative 
power  to  **  make  war,  raise  armies,  and  equip  fleets,"  and  another  *'  to 
declare  the  law  of  piracy,  felonies  and  captures  on  the  high  seas,  and 
captures  on  land;  "  and  the  Committee  of  Detail  reported  among  the 
powers  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  one  **  to  make  rules  con- 
cerning captures  on  land  and  water,"  and  another  '*  to  make  war." 
The  first  was  agreed  to  by  the  Convention  without  discussion,  when  it 
was  reached,  on  August  17. 

When  the  power  '*  to  make  war  "  came  up  on  August  17,  Charles 
Pinckney  was  against  leaving  this  power  to  the  legislature,  as  its  pro- 
ceedings are  too  slow.      He  thought  the  Senate  would  be  the  best 
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depository,  and  commented  on  the  strangeness  of  one  authority  making 
war  and  another  peace.  Butler  thought  the  same  objection  of  slowness 
would  hold  as  to  the  Senate.  Madison  and  Gerry  moved  to  insert 
*'  declare  ^'  instead  of  *'  make/'  thus  leaving  it  to  the  executive  to  repel 
sudden  attacks ;  but  Sherman  thought  this  would  narrow  it  too  much, 
and  that  the  clause  was  right,  as  it  stood.  The  motion  to  insert 
"  declare  ''  for  **  make  '^  prevailed,  and  a  motion  to  add  '*  and  peace  '* 
after  **  war  '^  was  defeated.  The  clause  as  amended,  '*  to  declare 
war,*'  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  August  18  Charles  Pinckney  introduced  and  had  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  of  Detail  a  series  of  new  powers  he  proposed  to  give  to 
Congress:  among  them  was  one  **  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal;  "  and  on  the  same  day  Gerry  remarked  that  something  ought 
to  be  inserted  concerning  letters  of  marque,  which  he  thought  not 
included  in  the  power  of  war,  and  his  proposal  was  also  referred. 
The  committee  did  not  report  on  these  proposals,  so  they  went 
to  the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Portions,  and  they  reported  on 
September  5,  recommending  to  add,  immediately  after  '*  to  declare 
war,''  the  words  *'  and  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  "  and  this 
was  at  once  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

These  clauses  went,  therefore,  to  the  Committee  on  Style  as  two 
separate  powers,  as  follows :  — 

'*to  make  rules  conoeming  captures  on  land  and  water, 
"to  declare  war  and  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal" 

The  coDMuittee  merely  transferred  them,  consolidated  them  into  one 
clause,  and  then  reported  as  follows :  — 

"To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concern- 
ing captuies  on  land  and  water." 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  8,  CLAUSE   12. 

To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Appropriation  of  Money  to  that  Use  shall 
be  for  a  longer  Term  than  two  Years ; 

Charles  Pinckney 's  speeches*  show  that  his  draft  gave  Congress 
the  unqualified  power  to  raise  troops  in  peace  or  war  in  any  manner. 
Bandolph's  committee  draft  contained  a  legislative  power  **  to  raise 
armies,"  and  these  same  words  were  contained  in  the  draft  reported  on 
August  6.     When  they  came  np  before  the  Convention  on  August  18, 

*  Moore's  American  Eloquence,  i.  366. 
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the  words  were  altered,  on  motion  of  Gorham,  to  read,  '^  to  raise  and 
support  armies,"  and  then  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

On  August  18  Cliarles  Pinckney  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions 
and  had  them  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail,  among  which  was  a 
clause  directing  the  committee  to  prepare  a  clause  '*  for  restraining  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States  from  establishing  a  perpetual  revenue." 
And  on  the  same  day  Mason  said  a  few  words  about  '*  the  necessity  of 
preventing  the  danger  of  perpetual  revenue,  which  must,  of  necessity, 
subvert  the  liberty  of  any  country,"  and  later  moved  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Detail  prepare  a  clause  for  restraining  perpetual  revenue, 
which  was  agreed  to  nem,  con.  Gerry  also,  on  August  18,  during  the 
discussion  of  the  above  clause  as  to  raising  armies,  observed  that  the 
clause  contained  no  check  against  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace;  he 
said  he  could  not  consent  to  this,  and  proposed  a  provision  that  not 
more  than  two  or  three  thousand  troops  should  be  kept  up  in  time  of 
peace,  and  later  in  the  same  day  he  moved  a  proviso  to  that  general 
effect.  Members  asked,  however,  whether  no  troops  were  to  be  raised 
until  an  attack  was  made,  and  reminded  him  that  the  best  protection 
was  to  be  found  in  Mason's  motion  to  limit  the  appropriations  of 
revenue.  The  proviso  was  then  disagreed  to  nem.  con.  Again,  on 
August  20,  Charles  Pinckney  introduced  and  had  referred  another  set 
of  resolutions,  among  which  were  the  following:  '^  No  troops  shall  be 
kept  up  in  time  of  peace,  but  by  consent  of  the  legislature."  *'  The 
military  shall  always  be  subordinate  to  the  civil  power,  and  no 
grants  of  money  shall  be  made  by  the  legislature  for  supporting  mili- 
tary land  forces  for  more  than  one  year  at  a  time."  None  of  these 
suggestions  was  reported  on  by  the  Committee  of  Detail,  so  they  went 
to  the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Portions,  and  they  reported  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  recommending  to  add  to  the  clause  **  to  raise  and  support 
armies  "  a  provision,  '^  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall 
be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years." 

Gerry  objected  to  this  that  it  permitted  appropriations  to  an  army 
for  two  years  instead  of  one,  and  that  it  implied  that  there  was  to  be  a 
standing  army,  which  he  was  opposed  to  as  dangerous  to  liberty;  in 
any  case  there  ought  to  be  a  restriction  on  its  number  and  duration. 
Sherman  replied  that  appropriations  were  not  required,  but  only 
allowed  to  be  for  two  years,  but  he  should  himself  like  to  see  a  restric- 
tion on  the  number  and  continuance  of  an  army  in  time  of  peace.  The 
clause  was  then  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

The  Committee  on  Style  reported  this  clause  in  the  same  form  in 

which  it  had  been  referred  to  them,  as  follows :  — 

''To  raise  and  support  armies,  —  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use 
shall  b«  {or  a  longer  term  than  two  years." 
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On  September  14,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  upon,  Mason 
remarked  that  he  was  sensible  that  an  absolute  prohibition  of  standing 
armies  in  time  of  peace  might  be  unsafe,  but  still  wished  to  insert  some- 
thing guarding  against  them;  he  moved,  therefore,  with  this  view,  to 
insert  before  the  power  **  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  dis- 
ciplining the  militia  "  the  words  '*  and  that  the  liberties  of  the  people 
may  be  better  secured  against  the  danger  of  standing  armies  in  time  of 
peace."  Randolph  and  Madison  supported  it,  but  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
Charles  Pinckney,  and  Bedford  were  against  it,  and  it  was  lost  by  nine 
noes  to  two  ayes. 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  8,  CLAUSE  13. 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy; 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  Randolph  conferred  a  legislative 
power  **  to  make  war  and  raise  armies;  '*  to  these  words  Butledge  has 
added  in  the  draft  *'  and  equip  fleets,"  and  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Detail  this  had  grown  to  be  **  to  build  and  equip  fleets." 
When  it  came  up  before  the  Convention  on  August  18,  the  language 
was  changed  so  as  to  read  **  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,"  as  a 
more  convenient  definition,  and  was  then  agreed  to  nem,  con,,  and  this 
was  later  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Style,  and  reported  by  them  in 
the  same  form. 


ARTICLE   I.,   SECTION   8,   CLAUSE   14. 

To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces ; 

Randolph's  committee  draft  contained  a  legislative  power  *'  to 
enact  articles  of  war,*'  but  this  was  not  incorporated  into  the  draft  the 
committee  reported,  and  the  clause  here  concerned  arose  later.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Convention  had  approved,  on  August  18,  of  the  power 
**  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,''  a  power  was  on  motion  added  from 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  '*  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,"  and  this  was  later  reported 
imprecisely  the  same  form  by  the  Committee  on  Style. 
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ARTICLE  1^  SECTION  8,  CLAUSE  15. 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  ihe  Militia  to  ezecate  the  Laws  of  the  Union,  sop- 
press  Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions; 

Charles  Pinckney 's  speeches  *  seem  to  show  that  he  gave  an  express 
power  in  his  draft  to  order  the  militia  of  one  State  into  another  State. 
Randolph  wrote  in  his  conmiittee  draft,  among  the  legislative  powers, 
' '  to  draw  forth  the  militia  or  any  part  or  to  authorize  the  executive  to 
embody  them;  "  but  this  was  cancelled  by  Rutledge,  and  the  following 
inserted  in  its  place :  —  '^  to  make  laws  for  calling  forth  the  aid  of  the 
militia  to  execute  the  Laws  of  the  Union,  to  inforce  Treaties,  to  repel 
Invasions  and  suppress  internal  Conmiotions."  The  conoimittee 
reported  as  follows  in  the  draft  of  August  6 :  — 

"  To  call  forth  the  aid  of  the  militia,  in  order  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
enforce  treaties,  suppress  insurrections,  and  rq»el  invasions ;" 

When  this  was  first  reached,  on  August  20,  it  was  postponed  until 
a  report  should  be  made  from  the  grand  committee  of  eleven  upon  the 
power  of  the  militia  referred  to  them  (see  Article  I.,  Section  8,  Clause 
16) ;  but  it  was  called  up  again  on  August  23,  after  that  conunittee  had 
reported,  and  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to  strike  out  the  words 
*'  enforce  treaties  '*  as  being  superfluous,  since  treaties  were  to  be  laws. 
This  was  agreed  to  nem.  con.  He  then  moved  to  amend  the  clause  to 
read,  '^  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia,  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions;"  and  this, 
also,  was  agreed  to  nem.  con,,  and  the  clause  as  amended  then  agreed  to 
nem.  con. 

The  Conmiittee  on  Style  reported  it  as  follows :  — 

"  To  provide  for  the  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions." 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  8,  CLAUSE  ia 

To  provide  fcr  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining,  the  Militia,  and  for  gov- 
erning su(h  P:  It  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States, 
reserving  to  the  St-^tes  respectively,  the  Appointment  of  the  Officers  md  the  Author- 
ity of  trnini^i^  !•  -^  ^[ilitia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress; 

Charles  Pinckney's  speeches*  show  that  his  draft  gave  the  federal 
powers  the  exclusive  right  to  establish  reflations  for  the  government 


*  Moore's  American  Eloquence,  i.  367,  368. 
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of  the  militia^  and  Randolph's  committee  draft  conferred  a  legislative 
power  *^  to  regulate  the  force  permitted  to  be  kept  in  each  State;  "  but 
the  draft  reported  on  August  6  contained  nothing  upon  the  subject. 
On  August  18,  however,  Mason  introduced  the  subject  of  regulating 
the  militia,  and  thought  such  a  power  necessary  to  be  given  the  general 
government.  He  supposed  there  would  be  no  standing  army  in  time 
of  peace,  and  considered  it  impossible  that  thirteen  States  would  agree 
upon  any  one  system.  He  suggested  that,  if  they  would  not  give  up 
the  power  over  the  whole,  they  might  do  so  over  a  part  as  a  select 
militia.  He  accordingly  moved  that  an  additional  power  be  conferred 
on  Congress  '*  to  regulate  the  militia,"  and  later  in  the  same  day  varied 
this  so  as  to  read  **  to  make  laws  for  the  regulation  and  discipline  of 
the  militia  of  the  several  States,  reserving  to  the  States  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  oflScers.'' 

Ellsworth  thought  the  proposal  went  too  far,  and  proposed  the 
following:  —  **  that  the  militia  should  have  the  same  arms  and  exer- 
cise, and  be  under  rules  established  by  the  general  government  when  in 
actual  serviciB  of  the  United  States ;  and  when  States  neglect  to  provide 
regulations  for  militia,  it  should  be  regulated  and  established  by  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States."  Dickinson  rather  approved  of  giv- 
ing the  general  government  the  control  of  a  part  of  the  militia,  and  then 
Mason  returned  to  his  suggestion  of  a  select  militia,  withdrew  his 
already  made  motion,  and  moved  a  power  * '  to  make  laws  for  regulating 
and  disciplining  the  militia,  not  exceeding  one-tenth  part  in  any  one 
year,  and  reserving  the  appointment  of  officers  to  the  States." 

Mason's  original  motion  was  then  renewed  by  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney,  and  there  was  some  little  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  very 
various  opinions  were  expressed.  Finally,  both  motions  were  referred 
to  the  grand  committee  appointed  that  day,  and  on  August  21  Living- 
ston reported  the  following  clause  upon  the  militia  from  that  com- 
mittee :  — 

''To  make  laws  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for 
governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States; 
reserving  to  the  states,  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority 
of  training  the  militia,  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  the  United  States." 

This  proposal  was  taken  up  by  the  Convention  on  August  22  and 
continued  on  the  23d,  and  considerable  difference  of  opinion  appeared. 
Some  thought  the  clause  took  from  the  States  the  control  of  the  militia 
to  too  great  an  extent,  and  made  motions  to  remedy  this,  while  others 
wanted  still  further  to  limit  the  control  to  be  exercised  by  them.  Madi- 
son, for  instance,  wanted  only  to  reserve  to  them  the  appointment  of 
officers  under  the  rank  of  general  officers.     Quite  a  little  temper  was 
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displayed,  Gerry  saying  ironically  that  we  had  best  go  on  and  destroy 
the  States  at  once  and  have  an  executive  for  life ;  he  wondered  at  the 
attempts  made  that  really  tended  to  this  result.  The  amendments  were 
all  defeated,  and  the  section  as  reported  agreed  to  in  separate  parts, 
and  later  referred  in  the  same  form  to  the  Committee  on  Style;  they 
made  merely  a  verbal  change,  and  reported  it  as  follows :  — 

"  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  gov- 
erning such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  [service  of  the]  United  States  — 
reserving  to  the  states,  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  author- 
ity of  training  the  militia,  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress;" 

On  September  14,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  Mason 
moved  an  amendment  to  this  clause  intended  to  lessen  the  danger  from 
standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  which  belongs  rather  in  this  work  to 
the  clause  giving  the  power  to  raise  armies,  and  is  there  considered 
(Article  I.,  Section  8,  Clause  12). 


ARTICLE  U  SECTION  8,  CLAUSE  17. 

To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  Cases  whatsoeyer,  over  such  District  (not 
exceeding  ten  Miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  Accept- 
ance of  Congress,  become  the  Seat  of  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
exercise  like  Authority  over  all  Places  purchased  by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  in  which  the  Same  shall  be,  for  the  Erection  of  Forts,  Magazines, 
Arsenals,  dock-Yards,  and  other  needful  Buildings; 

Charles  Pinckney's  speeches  *  show  that  his  draft  gave  a  power  to 
fix  the  seat  of  the  general  govemment,  and  in  the  House  revision  on 
July  26,  just  before  the  final  reference  to  the  Committee  of  Detail, 
Mason  moved  the  following  resolution :  — 

^^  Resolved,  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  to  whom  were  referred 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  government, 
to  receive  a  clause  or  clauses  for  preventing  the  scat  of  the  national  government 
being  in  the  same  city  or  town  with  the  seat  of  the  government  of  any  state,  longer 
than  until  the  necessary  public  buildings  can  be  erected."  t 

Members  did  not  dislike  the  idea,  but  Langdon  suggested  the  case 
of  a  state  moving  its  seat  of  government  to  the  national  seat  after  the 
erection  of  public  buildings,  and  Gouvemeur  Morris  feared  that  such  a 
clause  might  make  enemies  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  which  had 
hopes  of  becoming  the  seat  of  the  general  government.  Mason  with- 
drew the  motion,  apparently  for  the  reason  suggested  by  Morris. 


*  Moore's  American  Glo<}uence,  i.  369.  |  Elliot,  i.  220,  and  v.  374, 
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Nothing  upon  the  subject  is  contained  in  Randolph  ^s  committee 
draft  nor  in  the  draft  of  August  6,  but  on  August  18  Madison  intro- 
duced a  series  of  powers  he  proposed  to  give  to  Congress,  among  which 
were  the  following :  — 

"  To  exercise,  exclusively,  legislative  authority  at  the  seat  of  the  general  gov- 
emment,  and  over  a  district  around  the  same  not  exceeding  square  miles, 

the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  or  states,  comprising  the  same  being  first 
obtained." 

"  To  authorize  the  executive  to  procure,  and  hold,  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  landed  property,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  and  other  necessary 
buildings.'' 

On  the  same  day,  also,  Charles  Pinckney  introduced  the  following 
suggestion  of  a  power  to  be  given  to  Congress :  — 

"  To  fix,  and  permanently  establish,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  they  shall  possess  ihe  exclusive  right  of  soil  and  jurisdiction." 

These  suggestions  of  powers  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Detail,  but  it  did  not  report  upon  them,  so  they  went  to  the  Committee 
on  Unfinished  Portions.  This  committee  reported  on  September  5, 
recommending  that  the  following  clause  be  inserted  immediately  before 
the  last  clause  of  the  first  section  of  the  seventh  article :  — 

"  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district  (not 
exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  states  and  the  aco^t- 
ance  of  the  legislature,  become  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States; 
and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings." 

This  proposal  was  taken  up  on  September  5  and  the  first  part  of  it 
at  once  agreed  to  nem.  con,;  but  Gerry  objected  to  the  part  as  to  exer- 
cising authority  over  forts,  etc.  He  contended  that  the  power  might  be 
used  to  enslave  a  State  by  buying  up  its  territory  and  erecting  strong- 
holds. King  thought  the  provision  itself  needless,  as  it  was  necessarily 
involved;  but  he  moved  to  insert  after  the  word  **  purchased  *'  the 
words  *'  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State."  Gouvemeur 
Morris  seconded  this,  and  then  the  clause  was  agreed  to  nem,  con. 

The  Committee  on  Style  made  some  minor  changes  in  the  clause,  and 
reported  it  as  follows :  — 

"  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not 
exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  states,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States;  and  to 
exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of 
the  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenah^ 
dock-yards,  and  othw  needful  buildings/' 
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ARTICLE  U  SECTION  8,  CLAUSE  18. 

To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  he  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  Execu- 
tion the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  Department  or  Officer  thereof. 

In  Randolph's  committee  draft  Butledge  has  interlined,  at  the  very 
end  of  the  legislative  powers,  the  words  *  *  and  a  right  to  make  all  Laws 
necessary  to  carry  the  foregoing  Powers  into  Execution:  ^'  and  the 
same  idea  was  enlarged  in  the  draft  of  August  6  into  the  following :  — 

''  To  make  all  laws  that  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 

When  this  clause  was  reached  by  the  Convention  on  August  20, 
Madison  and  Pinckney  moved  to  insert  **  and  establish  all  offices  " 
between  *'  laws  '^  and  **  necessary,"  for  fear  that  thait  power  might 
not  be  included;  but  several  other  members  thought  the  amendment 
could  not  be  necessary,  and  it  was  lost ;  and  then  the  clause  as  reported 
was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

The  Committee  on  Style  made  a  verbal  alteration,  and  then  reported 
the  clause  as  follows :  — 

"  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof.^ 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  9,  CLAUSES  1,  4,  AND  5. 

The  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing 
shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
Year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  Tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on 
such  Importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  Person.  .  .  . 

No  Capitation,  or  other  direct,  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  Proportion  to  the 
Census  or  Enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  Articles  exported  from  any  State. 

These  clauses  were  so  bound  together  in  the  compromise  out  of 
which  they  grew  that  they  can  only  be  properly  considered  together. 
Charles  Pinckney 's  speeches*  show  that  he  required  a  two-thirds  vote 
for  the  passage  of  laws  to  regulate  trade,  and  his  draft  printed  in  Elliot 
contains  the  same  provision  as  a  part  of  Article  VI. :  but  with  this  very 
slight  exception  the  clauses  all  took  their  origin  in  the  Committee  of 
Detail.      Randolph's  committee  draft,  in  conferring  the  legislative 


*  Moore's  American  Eloquence,  i.  367. 
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power  to  raise  money,  made  it  subject  to  the  exception:  —  *'  no  taxes 
on  exports, '*  and  to  the  restriction :  —  *'  2.  no  capitation  tax  which  does 
not  apply  to  all  inhabitants  under  the  above  limitation :  ' '  and  the  right 
to  regulate  conmierce  was  also  made  subject  to  the  restriction  that 
**  1.  a  navigation  act  shall  not  be  passed,  but  with  the  consent  of  2-3rds 
of  the  members  present  of  the  senate  and  the  like  No.  of  the  house  of 
representatives;  "  and  to  the  exceptions:  —  **  1.  no  duty  on  exports; 
2.  no  prohibition  on  the  importation  of  such  inhabitants  or  people  as 
the  several  States  think  proper  to  admit;  3.  no  duties  by  way  of  such 
prohibition/'  Some  parts  of  the  language  of  these  provisions  con- 
sisted of  alterations  of  Randolph's  draft  by  Rutledge,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  that  one  of  the  clauses  which  grew  later  into  the  prohibition 
against  stopping  the  importation  of  slaves  was  materially  changed  by 
Butledge.  Randolph  seems  to  have  first  written  it '  *  no  prohibition  on 
importations  of  inhabitants,"  but  changes  were  made  in  this  by  Rut- 
ledge  so  that  it  read  as  above  quoted.  The  Committee  of  Detail 
reported  as  follows :  — 

"  Article  VII.,  Section  4.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  by  the  legislature  on 
articles  exported  from  any  state;  nor  on  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  per- 
sons as  the  several  states  shall  think  proper  to  admit;  nor  shall  such  migration  or 
importation  be  prohibited. 

''  Section  5.  No  capitation  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census 
hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

^'  Section  6.  No  navigation  act  shall  be  passed  without  the  assent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present  in  each  House." 

When  Section  4  came  up  in  the  Convention  on  August  21  and  22, 
the  first  clause  was  first  considered,  and  was  before  long  agreed  to  by- 
seven  votes  to  four.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  the  Southern 
States  except  Delaware  were  all  for  it :  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  against  it.  Langdon  started  the  discus- 
sion by  remarking  that  the  clause  (though  it  prohibited  such  tax  by  the 
general  government)  left  the  States  at  liberty  to  tax  exports,  and  he 
suggested  a  prohibition  on  the  States  to  tax  the  produce  of  other  States 
exported  from  their  harbors,  which  was  inserted  later  in  another  part 
of  the  Constitution  (Article  I.,  Section  10,  Clause  2).  The  discussion 
went  generally  to  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  the  clause  reported 
to  prohibit  the  general  government  from  taxing  exports.  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  Madison  (against  the  general  view  of  the  Southern  section), 
Wilson,  Dickinson,  Fitzsimons,  and  Clymer  were  against  the  provision, 
while  Ellsworth,  Williamson,  Sherman,  Gerry,  and  Mason  were  for  it. 
Mason  thought  the  provision  so  important  that  he  had  wanted,  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings,*  to  insert  a  proviso  to  the  same  effect 

*£Uiot,  V.  432;  and  see  Article  I.,  Section  8,  Clause  1. 
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to  the  power  to  lay  taxes,  etc.,  so  as  to  insure  its  insertion.  He  was 
induced  to  consent  to  wait  until  the  present  clause  should  be  reached, 
but  he  now  urged  the  point  strongly.  He  said  that  the  Southern  States 
have  reason  for  their  suspicions,  for  the  Northern  States  have  a  differ- 
ent interest  from  the  Southern  ones,  and  have  thirty-six  votes  against 
twenty-nine  in  one  branch,  and  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  five  in  the 
other  branch.  Motions  to  amend  —  c.  g,y  by  requiring  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  tax  exports  —  were  defeated,  and  the  clause  agreed  to. 

The  second  part  of  the  same  section,  to  forbid  any  tax  or  duty  on 
the  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  State  might  think  proper  to 
admit,  was  also  taken  up  on  August  21  and  22.  Luther  Martin  wanted 
to  change  the  provision  so  as  to  allow  a  tax  on  the  importation  of  slaves, 
and  he  remarked  that  there  would  otherwise  be  in  effect  a  premium  on 
their  importation,  as  they  were  to  count  in  representation..  Butledge 
and  the  two  Pinckneys  were  strenuous  against  any  right  to  tax  the 
importation  of  slaves,  and  said  their  section  would  never  agree  to 
the  Constitution  if  such  a  right  were  given  to  the  general  govern- 
ment. Ellsworth  and  Sherman  were  for  leaving  the  clause  as  it  was 
reported.  Wilson  said  that,  as  the  clause  stands,  all  imports  are  to 
be  taxed  except  slaves,  thus  putting  a  bounty,  in  effect,  on  them. 
Dickinson  considered  it  inadmissible  that  the  importation  of  slaves 
should  be  allowed.  Mason  was  most  strong  for  conferring  on  the 
general  government  the  power  to  prevent  the  increase  of  slavery. 
**  The  infernal  traflBc,'*  he  said,  '*  originated  in  the  avarice  of  British 
merchants.  The  British  government  constantly  checked  the  attempts 
of  Virginia  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  .  .  .  They  [the  slaves]  produce  the 
most  pernicious  effect  on  manners.  Every  master  of  slaves  is  bom 
a  petty  tyrant.  They  bring  the  judgment  of  Heaven  on  a  coun- 
try. .  .  ."  He  lamented  that  **  some  of  our  Eastern  brethren  had,  ^ 
from  a  lust  .of  gain,  embarked  in  this  nefarious  traffic.**  Considerable 
warmth  was  generated,  and  several  threats  made  that  the  plan  would 
certainly  fail  if  the  general  government  were  given  the  power  to 
prohibit. 

Williamson,  later  in  the  discussion,  stated  the  law  of  North  Carolina 
upon  the  subject :  —  * '  it  did  not  directly  prohibit  the  importation  of 
slaves.  It  imposed  a  duty  of  £5  on  each  slave  imported  from  Africa; 
£10  on  each  from  elsewhere;  and  £50  on  each  from  a  state  licensing 
manumission."  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  then  moved  to  conunit 
the  clause,  in  order  that  slaves  might  be  made  liable  to  an  equal  tax 
with  other  imports;  and  Qouvemeur  Morris  wished  '*  the  whole  subject 
to  be  committed,  including  the  clauses  relating  to  taxes  on  exports  and 
to  a  navigation  act     These  things,*'  he  went  on,  **  may  form  a  bargain 
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among  the  Northern  and  Southern  States."  The  portion  of  Section  4 
not  yet  approved,  and  the  whole  of  Sections  5  and  6,  were  then  referred 
to  a  committee  of  one  from  each  State,  and  Langdon,  King,  Johnson, 
Livingston,  Clymer,  Dickinson,  Luther  Martin,  Madison,  Williamson, 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  and  Baldwin  were  appointed.  They 
reported  on  August  24  a  recommendation  as  follows :  — 

"  Strike  out  so  much  of  the  fourth  section  as  was  referred  to  the  committee 
[i.  e.,  that  portion  relating  to  the  migration  or  importation  of  slaves],  and  insert 
*The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the  several  states,  now  existing, 
shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  legislature  prior  to  the 
jearlSOO;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  migration  or  importation, 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  average  of  the  duties  laid  on  imports.' 

'^  The  fifth  section  to  remain  as  in  the  report. 

''The  sixth  section  to  be  stricken  out." 

When  this  report  was  taken  up  by  the  Convention  on  August  25, 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  moved  to  amend  so  as  to  make  the  year 
when  the  importation  could  be  prohibited  1808.  He  was  seconded  by 
Grorham,  while  Madison  thought  so  long  a  time  would  be  more  dis- 
honorable to  the  American  character  than  to  say  nothing  about  it. 
Gk)uvemeur  Morris  wanted  to  amend  so  as  to  use  the  word  '*  slaves,^* 
and  to  name  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  as  the  States 
into  which  the  slaves  might  be  imported,  so  as  to  show  that  it  was  done 
in  compliance  with  the  desire  of  those  States;  but  after  some  little 
discussion  he  withdrew  his  amendment.  Pinckney 's  amendment  was 
carried. 

The  clause  as  to  the  rate  of  tax  or  duty  which  might  be  laid  on  slaves 
was  discussed  slightly,  and  varied  opinions  on  slavery  again  appeared, 
but  the  clause  was  amended  nem.  con.  to  read ''  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be 
imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  per- 
son.'* The  fifth  section  was  then  agreed  to  as  reported,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  and  the  sixth  section  was 
postponed. 

The  sixth  section  was  taken  up  again  by  the  Convention  on  August 
29,  and  Charles  Pinckney  moved  to  substitute  for  it  the  following 
provision :  — 

"  That  no  act  of  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  with  foreign  powers,  or  among  the  several  states,  shall  be  passed 
without  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  House." 

In  making  his  motion,  Pinckney  detailed  five  distinct  commercial 
interests  in  the  country,  and  said  that  they  would  be  a  source  of  oppres- 
sive regulations,  if  no  check  to  a  bare  majority  were  provided;  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  pure  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  States 
to  give  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.    Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney 
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thought  it  was  the  true  interest  of  the  latter  to  have  no  regulation 
of  commerce ;  but^  considering  the  losses  to  the  commerce  of  the  Eastern 
States  by  the  Revolution,  and  their  liberal  conduct  towards  the  views 
of  South  Carolina  [as  to  importing  slaves,  and  probably  as  to  sur- 
rendering fugitive  ones  (see  Article  IV.,  Section  2,  Clause  3)]  and  the 
interest  the  weak  Southern  States  had  in  being  united  with  the  strong 
Eastern  ones,  he  thought  it  proper  that  no  fetters  should  be  placed  on 
the  power  to  make  commercial  regulations.  He  sa?d  he  had  had  preju- 
dices against  the  Eastern  States  before  he  came  here,  but  would 
acknowledge  that  he  had  found  them  as  liberal  and  candid  as  any  men 
whatever. 

The  explanation  of  these  expressions  is  to  be  found  in  Madison's 
note  to  the  effect  that  an  **  understanding  *'  on  the  two  subjects  of 
navigation  and  slavery  had  taken  place*  between  the  two  sections  con- 
cerned. Possibly,  the  younger  Pinckney  was  not  aware  of  this  under- 
standing. The  subject  was  discussed  for  some  little  time.  Sherman 
thought  the  diversity  detailed  by  Charles  Pinckney  was  a  security  in 
that  it  would  render  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  majority;  but  Pinckney 
replied  that  the  two  great  divisions  of  northern  and  southern  interests 
were  still  left.  Butler  thought  the  concession  of  a  power  to  regulate 
commerce  would  be  an  enormous  one  for  his  section  to  make,  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  States  were  *'  as  different  as 
the  interests  of  Russia  and  Turkey.''  Mason  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  asked  whether  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Southern  States  would 
deliver  themselves,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  Eastern  ones,  and 
enable  them  to  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Cromwell  on  a  certain  occasion, 
— ''  the  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our  hands."  Randolph  thought 
there  were  many  odious  features  in  the  Constitution  already,  and 
doubted  whether  he  could  agree  to  it.  Gorham,  on  the  other  hand, 
asked  what  interest  the  Eastern  States  could  have  to  join  the  govern- 
ment, if  it  is  to  be  so  fettered  as  to  be  unable  to  relieve  them.  Rutledge, 
Madison,  Spaight,  and  Gouverneur  Morris  argued  in  favor  of  granting 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  and  against  Pinckney 's  motion,  and 
it  was  then  defeated  by  the  votes  of  seven  States  against  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  the  report  of  the  committee 
for  striking  out  Section  6  requiring  two-thirds  of  each  house  to  pass  a 
navigation  act  was  agreed  to  nem,  con. 

The  clauses  in  question  were  therefore  referred  to  the  Comndttee  on 
Style  in  the  following  form :  — 

'^  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  by  the  legislature  on  articles  exported  from  any 
state. 

•Elliot,  V.  489,  and  sec  also  Luther  Martin's  letter,  Elliot,  i.  373. 
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"  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the  several  states  now  existing 
shaU  think  proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  legislature  prior  to  the 
year  1808,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars  for  each  person. 

''  No  capitation  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  hereinbefore 
directed  to  be  taken." 

The  committee  made  very  little  change  in  the  language  of  these 
provisions,  but  did  alter  the  succession  materially  and  reported  the 
matter  as  the  fifth,  first,  and  fourth  clauses  respectively  of  Section  9, 
Article  I.,  as  follows :  — 

"  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the  several  states,  now  existing, 
shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

"  No  capitation  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  herein  before 
directed  to  be  taken. 

"  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state." 

But  the  members  were  not  yet  satisfied  upon  the  subject  of  naviga- 
tion acts,  and  on  September  15,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on, 
Mason  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Constitution  upon  this 
subject.  He  did  this  during  the  discussion  of  the  fifth  article  relating 
to  amendments,  and  seems  to  have  made  his  motion  as  an  additional 
proviso  to  that  clause,  though  it  was  certainly  entirely  out  of  place 
there.  After  expressing  his  discontent  at  the  power  given  to  Congress 
by  a  bare  majority  to  pass  navigation  acts,  and  thereby  not  only 
enhance  the  freight  but  enable  a  few  rich  merchants  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Boston  to  monopolize  the  staples  of  the  Southern  States 
and  reduce  their  value  maybe  fifty  per  cent.,  he  moved  a  further  proviso 
in  the  following  language :  — 

**  That  no  law  in  the  nature  of  a  navigation  act  be  passed  before  the  year  1808, 
without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature." 

The  motion  was  lost  by  three  ayes  to  seven  noes. 

On  September  13  the  clause  in  regard  to  importing  slaves  was 
amended  *  by  striking  out  the  word  **  several  '^  and  inserting  **  any  of  ^^ 
between  '*  as  *'  and  '*  the  "  in  the  first  clause,  and  on  September  14, 
Read  moved  to  amend  the  clause  in  regard  to  capitation  taxes  by 
inserting  the  words  '*  or  other  direct  tax  '^  after  the  word  **  capita- 
tion; *'  he  feared  that  some  liberty  might  otherwise  be  taken  to  saddle 
the  States  with  a  readjustment,  by  this  rule,  of  past  requisitions  of 

*  Elliot,  i.  311. 
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Congress :  his  amendment,  by  giving  another  cast  to  the  meaning,  would 
take  away  that  pretext.  Williamson  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was 
agreed  to.  The  same  clause  was  also  amended  by  adding,  on  the 
motion  of  Mason,  the  words  *'  or  enumeration  ''  after  **  census  "  as 
explanatory  thereof. 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  9,  CLAUSE  2. 

The  Privileg©  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when 
in  Cases  of  Rebellion  or  Invasion  the  public  Safety  may  require  it. 

Charles  Pinekney^s  speeches*  show  that  his  draft  contained  some 

provision  for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  on  August  20  he  introduced 

into  the  Convention  and  had  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail  a 

series  of  resolutions,  one  of  which  was  in  the  following  words :  — 

'*  The  privilegea  and  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  be  enjoyed  in  this 
government  in  the  most  expeditious  and  ample  manner,  and  shall  not  be  suspended 
by  the  lejdslaturej  ejccopt  upon  the  most  urgent  and  pressing  occasions,  and  for  a 
limited  time,  not  exceeding  months." 

And  before  any  report  had  been  made  upon  this  resolution,  the 
same  member  on  August  28  again  urged  the  propriety  of  securing  the 
habeas  corpus  in  the  most  ample  manner,  and  moved  that  it  should  not 
be  suspended  but  on  the  most  urgent  occasions,  and  then  only  for  a 
limited  time  not  exceeding  twelve  months.  This  was  immediately  after 
a  vote  upon  the  clause  (Article  III.,  Section  2,  Clause  3)  providing  that 
criminal  trials  should  be  by  jury,  and  should  be  held  in  the  State  where 
the  crime  was  committed.  Butledge  was  in  favor  of  declaring  the 
habeas  corpus  inviolable,  and  did  not  conceive  that  a  suspension  could 
ever  be  necessary  at  the  same  time  through  all  the  States.  Wilson 
doubted  whether  in  any  case  a  suspension  could  be  necessary,  as  the 
discretion  now  exists  with  judges  in  most  important  cases  to  keep  in 
gaol  or  admit  to  bail.  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  the  following  pro- 
vision upon  the  subject:  —  **  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  where,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  it;  "  the  first  portion,  containing  an  abso- 
lute prohibition,  was  at  once  agreed  to  nem,  con,,  and  then  the  portion 
beginning  with  '*  unless  "  was  agreed  to  by  seven  States  to  three.  The 
Committee  on  Style  made  merely  a  verbal  change,  and  then  reported 
as  follows :  — 

"  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when, 
in  cases  of  rebellion  m  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it." 

*  Moore's  American  Eloquence,  i.  369. 
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ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  9,  CLAUSE  3. 

No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto  Law  shall  be  passed. 

This  clause  did  not  originate  until  quite  a  late  period  in  the  Con- 
tention. On  August  22  Gterry  and  McHenry  moved  to  insert  after  the 
second  section  of  the  seventh  article  the  words,  '  *  The  legislature  shall 
pass  no  bill  of  attainder,  nor  any  ex  post  facto  law. ' '  The  Convention 
had  already  approved,  in  Article  VII.,  Section  4  (see  Article  IIL,  Sec- 
tion 3,  Clauses  1  and  2),  of  a  provision  that  attainders  of  treason  should 
not  work  corruption  of  blood  except  for  the  life  of  the  person  attainted, 
and  this  was  the  only  provision  touching  attainders  of  treason  in  the 
draft  of  the  Constitution  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Detail.  The 
first  part  of  this  motion  of  Gerry  and  McHenry  was  evidently  aimed  to 
prevent  entirely  legislative  attaints. 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  language  of  the  second  portion  as  to 
ex  post  facto  laws  was  intended  by  Gerry  and  McHenry  and  under- 
stood by  a  good  many  members  to  prohibit  not  only  what  we  understand 
by  such  laws  to-day,  but  also  to  prohibit  laws  violating  contractual 
rights.  The  words  ex  post  facto  were  not  then  so  clearly  understood 
to  be  confined  to  criminal  cases ;  and,  during  the  debate  upon  this  very 
subject,  members  used  expressions  showing  clearly  that  they  thought 
the  provision  included  civil  cases  and  violations  of  contracts.  During 
the  discussions  of  the  similar  limitation  on  the  States,  moreover 
(Article  L,  Section  10,  Clause  1),  the  like  language  had  been  used  with 
an  evident  intent  that  it  should  apply  to  civil  cases;  and  as  late  as 
August  29  Dickinson  remarked  that  he  had  found,  on  examining  Black- 
stone 's  Commentaries,  that  the  term  ex  post  facto  was  confined  to  crim- 
inal cases,  that  it  would  not,  therefore,  restrain  the  States  from  retro- 
spective laws  in  civil  cases,  and  that  some  further  provision  would  be 
requisite.  This  seems  to  have  been  finally  accepted  by  the  Convention 
as  the  true  meaning  of  the  words. 

If  it  was  the  intention  of  some  members  by  the  use  of  the  term 
ex  post  facto  in  the  clause  now  under  consideration  to  extend  the  pro- 
hibition to  civil  cases,  it  is  another  illustration  how  strongly  they  were 
impressed  with  the  desire  to  prevent  those  violations  of  contractual 
rights  which  they  had  so  often  seen ;  and  some  of  the  ideas  thrown  out 
on  August  18  by  Charles  Pinckney,  and  Gerry,  and  Rutledge,  and 
detailed  more  at  length  in  another  place  (Article  I.,  Section  10,  Clause 
1),  have  also  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  present  clause. 

When  the  motion  of  Gerry  and  McHenry  was  considered  in  the  Con- 
vention on  August  22,  the  portion  as  to  bills  of  attainder  was  agreed  to 
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nem,  con.;  but  Ellsworth  said  ''  there  was  no  lawyer,  no  civilian,  who 
would  not  say  that  ex  post  facto  laws  were  void  of  themselves,''  and 
Wilson  evidently  agreed  with  him,  and  objected  that  such  a  clause 
would  bring  reflections  on  the  Constitution  *'  and  proclaim  that  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  legislation. ' '  To  these  arguments  it 
was  answered  that  experience  overruled  all  other  calculations,  and  that 
such  laws  had  been  passed  by  State  legislatures  and  enforced.  The 
portion  as  to  ex  post  facto  laws  was  agreed  to  by  seven  votes  to  three. 

The  Convention  having  thus  approved  of  the  suggestion  of  Gerry 
and  McHenry  that  '*  the  legislature  shall  pass  no  bill  of  attainder,  nor 
any  ex  post  facto  "  law,  the  Committee  on  Style  made  some  changes  of 
form,  and  reported  the  clause  as  follows :  — 

*^  No  bill  of  attainder  shall  be  passed,  or  any  ex  post  facto  law." 

On  September  14,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  Mason 
moved  to  strike  out  the  words  **  or  any  ex  post  facto  law:  "  he  did  not 
think  it  suflSciently  clear  that  the  prohibition  meant  by  this  phrase  was 
limited  to  cases  of  a  criminal  nature,  and  no  legislature  can  avoid  them 
in  civil  cases.  Gerry,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  to  go  farther,  and 
extend  the  prohibition  to  civil  cases,  but  all  the  States  voted  no.  On 
the  same  day  the  clause  was  changed  *  to  read:  —  **  no  bill  of  attainder 
or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed." 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  9,  CLAUSE  4. 

No  Capitation,  or  other  direct,  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  Proportion  to  the 
Census  or  Enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

This  clause  has  already  been  treated  of  under  Article  I.,  Section  9, 
Clauses  1,  4,  and  5. 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  9,  CLAUSE  5. 

No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  Articles  exported  from  any  State. 

This  clause  has  already  been  considered  under  Article  L,  Section  9, 
Clauses  1,  4,  and  5. 

•  Elliot,  i.  311. 
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ARTICLE  U  SECTION  9,  CLAUSE  6. 

No  Pleference  shall  be  given  by  any  Regulation  of  Commerce  or  Eevenue  to 
the  Ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another:  nor  shall  Vessels  bound  to,  or  from, 
one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  Duties  in  another. 

This  clause  had  its  origin  in  two  proposals  made  in  the  Convention 
as  late  as  August  25.  On  that  day  Carroll  and  Luther  Martin 
expressed  their  apprehensions  that  under  the  power  to  regulate  trade 
the  general  legislature  might  make  requirements  favoring  particular 
portSy  and  moved  a  resolution  upon  the  subject,  which  was  referred 
nem.  con,  to  a  committee  of  one  from  each  State,  and  Langdon,  Gorham, 
Sherman,  Dayton,  Fitzsimons,  Bead,  Carroll,  Mason,  Williamson, 
Butler,  and  Few  were  appointed.  The  resolution  in  question  was  as 
f  oUows :  — 

"The  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  not  oblige  vessels  belonging  to 
citizens  thereof,  or  to  foreigners,  to  enter  or  pay  duties  or  imposts  in  any  other 
state  than  in  that  to  which  they  may  be  bound,  or  to  clear  out  in  any  other  than  the 
state  in  which  their  cargoes  may  be  laden  on  board;  nor  shall  any  privilege  or 
immunity  be  granted  to  any  vessel  on  entering  or  clearing  out,  or  paying  duties  or 
inq;>08ts  in  one  state  in  preference  to  another." 

On  the  same  day  McHenry  and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  moved 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  at  once  referred  to  the  same  com- 
mittee:— 

"  Should  it  be  judged  expedient  by  the  legislature  of  the  United  States,  that 
one  or  more  ports  for  collecting  duties  or  imposts,  other  than  those  ports  of  entrance 
and  clearance  already  established  by  the  re8i)ective  states,  should  be  established,  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  signify  the  same  to  the  executives  of  the 
respective  states,  ascertaining  the  number  of  such  ports  judged  necessary,  to  be  laid 
by  the  said  executives  before  the  legislatures  of  the  states  at  their  next  session ;  and 
the  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  not  have  the  power  of  fixing  or  establishing 
the  particular  ports  for  collecting  duties  or  imposts  in  any  state,  except  the  legis- 
lature of  such  state  shall  neglect  to  fa.  and  establish  the  same  during  their  first 
session  to  be  held  after  such  notification  by  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  to 
the  executive  of  such  state. 

"  All  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  prohibitions  or  restraints,  laid  or  made  by  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  uniform  and  equal  throughout  the  United 
States." 

On  August  28  Sherman  reported  from  the  committee  to  which  these 
resolutions  had  been  referred,  that  there  be  inserted  after  the  fourth 
clause  of  the  seventh  article :  *  — 

"Nor  shall  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  give  preference  to  the  ports 
of  one  State  over  those  of  another,  or  oblige  vessels  bound  to  or  from  any  State  to 
enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties,  in  another ;  and  all  tonnage,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
laid  by  the  legislature,  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States." 


♦The  texts  of  Elliot  (i.  270;  v.  483)  read  action;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  i:j 
an  error  for  article;  see  v.  502.. 
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The  report  was  not  taken  up  by  the  Convention  nntil  Angnst  31, 
when  it  was  agreed  new.  con.  to  insert  the  clause  prohibiting  prefer- 
ences after  Article  VII.,  Section  4.  On  the  clause  to  prevent  the 
requiring  of  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State  to  enter  or  clear  in 
another,  Madison  thought  it  would  be  inconvenient  not  to  be  able,  e.  g,, 
to  require  a  vessel  to  make  entry  in  the  Delaware  River  below  Pennsyl- 
vania; but  Fitzsimons  thought  that  allowing  such  a  requirement  would 
result  in  still  greater  inconvenience.  Gorham  and  Langdon  agreed 
with  Madison,  and  spoke  of  the  situation  of  the  trade  of  Massachusetts 
and  of  the  case  of  Sandy  Hook.  McHenry  said  that  the  clause  would 
not  prevent  the  placing  of  an  officer  on  board  as  a  security  for  due 
entry,  etc.  Carroll  and  Jenifer  urged  the  clause  as  one  which  was  a 
very  tender  point  in  Maryland.  It  was  agreed  to  by  eight  States  to 
two,  and  the  last  clause  as  to  uniformity  was  then  agreed  to  nem.  con., 
after  the  word  ^^  tonnage  "  was  struck  out  as  being  comprehended  in 
''duties.^' 

The  Committee  on  Style  does  not  seem  to  have  reported  this  clause 
at  all,  but  on  September  14,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  the 
part  of  it  having  relation  to  the  subject  under  consideration  here  was 
on  motion  inserted  in  this  portion  of  the  Constitution  as  an  amendment 
in  the  following  form :  — 

''No  preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  conuneroe  or  revenue,  to' 
tbe  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one 
Btftte  be  obB^ed  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another.'' 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  9,  CLAUSE  7. 

No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  Consequence  of  Appropria- 
tions made  by  Law;  and  a  regular  Statement  and  Account  of  the  Beceipts  and 
Expenditures  of  all  public  Money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

The  first  portion  of  this  clause  was  transferred  to  this  part  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  Committee  on  Stjie  from  another  clause.  It  had 
a  long  and  varied  history  in  the  body,  and  originated  during  the 
struggle  over  the  subject  of  representation.  On  July  2,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  motion  that  each  State  should  have  an  equal  vote  in  the  Senate, 
and  when  the  Convention  was  consequently  nearly  ready  to  break  up, 
it  was  moved  by  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  devise  some  compromise.  Gerry,  Ellsworth,  Yates, 
Paterson,  Franklin,  Bedford,  Mason,  Davy,  Rutledge,  and  Baldwin 
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were  appointed;  and  they  recommended  the  provisions  which  have 
already  been  considered  (Article  I.,  Section  2,  Clause  3).  These  estab- 
lished equal  representation  in  the  Senate,  and  proportional  representa- 
tion in  the  House,  and  contained  the  provision  that  money-bills  should 
originate  in  the  House  and  not  be  amended  in  the  Senate ;  and  they  also 
contained  the  words,  **  and  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
public  treasury,  but  in  pursuance  of  appropriations  to  be  originated  by 
the  first  branch.'*  The  provision  as  to  money-bills  was  thought  of  the 
utmost  importance  by  Mason  and  Gerry  and  some  other  members ;  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  clause  as  to  drawing  money  from  the  treasury  was 
a  portion  of  this  same  contention  of  theirs.  The  whole  clause  was 
approved  by  the  Convention,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Detail,  who  reported  a  section  (Section  5  of  Article  IV.  of  the  draft  of 
August  6)  containing  the  provision  as  to  the  origin  of  money-bills,  and 
also  the  words,  **  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  public  treasury 
but  in  pursuance  of  appropriations  that  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives."  When  the  Convention  came,  however,  to  consider 
this  section,  the  whole  of  it  was  struck  out  after  a  short  discussion,* 
despite  the  objection  of  some  members,  who  argued  that  it  formed  a 
part  of  the  compromise  upon  the  subject  of  representation,  and  ought 
not  to  be  disturbed.  A  reconsideration  was  moved,  but  the  Convention 
adhered  to  its  former  decision  after  quite  a  long  discussion.f 

But  the  subject  was  renewed  at  a  later  stage  and  in  another  part  of 
the  Constitution  (Article  I.,  Section  7,  Clause  1).  The  twelfth  section 
of  Article  VI.  of  the  draft  of  August  6  provided  that  '*  each  House  shall 
possess  the  right  of  originating  bills,  except  in  the  cases  before  men- 
tioned," the  exception  having  reference  to  the  special  provision  as  to 
money-bills ;  and,  when  this  clause  came  up  in  the  Convention  on  August 
15,  the  advocates  of  the  House's  privileges  as  to  money-bills  urged  the 
point  again,  but  the  Convention  postponed  it  both  then  and  on  August 
21,  and  therefore  the  clause  as  to  each  House  having  the  right  to 
originate  bills  went  to  the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Portions.  Doubt- 
less, the  members  who  favored  the  provision  as  to  money-bills  once 
more  renewed  their  contention  in  this  committee,  and  it  reported  on 
September  5,  recommending  a  very  material  change  in  the  purpose  of 
the  section,  and  proposing  a  clause  which  contained  the  language  as  to 
money-bills  in  a  modified  form,^and  also  contained  the  words,  *'  no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appro- 
priations made  by  law. ' '  This  was  postponed  on  September  5,  and  on 
the  8th  an  alteration  was  made  as  to  money-bills,  and  then  the  whole 

*m\o%,  V.  394,  395,  flWd.,  v.  414-420. 
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clause  was  approved  by  nine  States  to  two.  The  Committee  on  Style, 
to  which  the  subject  then  went,  separated  that  portion  of  the  clause 
we  are  here  concerned  with  from  the  rest,  and  reported  it  as  the  clause 
and  article  now  under  consideration  in  the  following  words :  — 

^'  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasuiy,  but  in  consequence  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  law." 

On  September  14,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  upon,  Mason 
moved  a  clause  requiring  *'  that  an  account  of  the  public  expenditures 
should  be  annually  published."  Gouvemeur  Morris,  King,  and  Fitz- 
simons  opposed  it  as  impossible,  while  Madison  suggested  to  make  it 
read  **  from  time  to  time  "  instead  of  **  annually,"  so  as  to  require 
frequent  publication,  but  leave  some  discretion.  The  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, he  said,  in  calling  for  half-yearly  publications,  required  too 
much,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  practice  had  ceased  altogether. 
Wilson  and  Sherman  approved  the  clause  as  amended,  and  it  was  then 
added,  nem,  con.,  to  the  clause  now  under  discussion  in  the  following 
form:  — 

"  And  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time." 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  9,  CLAUSE  8. 

No  Title  of  Nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States:  And  no  Person 
holding  any  Office  of  Profit  or  Trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the 
Congress,  accept  of  any  present.  Emolument,  Office,  or  Title,  of  any  kind  whatever, 
from  any  King,  Prince,  or  foreign  State. 

The  first  portion  of  this  clause  seems  to  have  originated  entirely  in 
the  Committee  of  Detail.  There  is  nothing  in  regard  to  it  in  Randolph's 
draft,  but  the  committee  reported  the  following :  — 

''Article  VII.,  Section  7.  The  United  States  shall  not  grant  any  title  of 
nobility." 

And  in  this  form  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  Convention  nem,  con.  as 
soon  as  it  came  up  on  August  23.        • 

On  the  same  day  Charles  Pinckney  moved  to  add  a  new  clause  after 
the  preceding,  as  follows,  and  this  was  agreed  to  at  once  nem.  con.:  — 

"  No  person  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States  shaO, 
without  the  consent  of  the  legislature,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or 
title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state." 
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The  Committee  on  Style  made  some  minor  changes  in  these  pro- 
visions,  and  reported  them  as  follows :  — 

"  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States. 

"And  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind 
whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state." 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION   10,  CLAUSE  1. 

No  State  shall  enter  into  any  Treaty,  Alliance,  or  Confederation ;  grant  Letters 
of  Marque  and  Reprisal;  coin  Money;  emit  Bills  of  Credit;  make  any  Thing  but 
gold  and  silver  Coin  a  Tender  in  Payment  of  Debts;  ...  or  grant  any  Title  of 
Nobility. 

These  provisions  had  their  origin  mainly  in  the  Committee  of  Detail, 
though  Charles  Pinckney^s  speeches  *  seem  to  show  that  his  draft  pro- 
hibited the  States  from  emitting  bills  of  credit.  Randolph's  draft 
conferred  on  the  general  government  **  the  exclusive  right  of  coining 
money,**  and  Rutledge  has  interlined,  '^  no  State  to  be  permitted  to 
emit  in  future  paper  bills  of  credit  without  the  approval  of  the  National 
Legislature  nor  to  make  anything  but  specie  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts.  V  The  committee  reported  this  prohibition  of  Rutledge  as  a 
part  of  the  thirteenth  article:  —  **  No  State,  without  the  consent  of  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States,  shall  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  any- 
thing but  specie  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts:  ''  and  they  also  reported 
certain  absolute  prohibitions  on  the  States  in  the  twelfth  article,  as 
follows :  — 

"No  state  shall  coin  money;  nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  nor 
enter  into  any  treaty*  alliance,  or  confederation;    nor  grant  any  title  of  nobility." 

When  this  twelfth  article  came  up  before  the  Convention  on  August 
28,  Wilson  and  Sherman  moved  to  insert  after  the  words  **  coin 
money  '*  the  words  **  nor  emit  bills  of  credit,  nor  make  any  thing  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts."  Their  plan  was 
to  transfer  these  words  from  Article  XIII.  of  the  draft  of  August  6, 
where  the  acts  in  question  were  permissive  with  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  United  States  (see  Article  I.,  Section  10,  Clauses  2  and  3), 
to  this  article,  which  contained  absolute  prohibitions,  and  Sherman  said 
he  thought  this  a  favorable  moment  for  crushing  paper  money.  The 
portion  of  the  motion  intended  to  prohibit  absolutely  the  emitting  of 
bills  of  credit  by  the  States  was  agreed  to  by  eight  votes  to  one 


*  Moore's  American  Eloquence,  i.  367. 
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(Yirginia),  and  the  balance  of  the  motion  in  regard  to  tender  was 
agreed  to  nem.  con. 

This  decision  of  the  Convention  was  donbtless  intended  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  determination  to  prevent  the  evils  of  paper  money,  already 
manifested  by  striking  out  from  the  powers  of  Congress  the  power  to 
**  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States/'  The  whole  section  was 
approved  as  follows :  — 

**No  state  shall  coin  money,  nor  emit  bills  of  credit,  nor  make  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts;  nor  grant  letters  of  marqne  and 
reprisal;  nor  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation;  nor  grant  any  title 
of  nobitity.'* 

The  Committee  on  Style  reported  the  clause  as  follows:  — 

^  Sectiox  10.  No  state  shall  coin  money,  nor  emit  bills  of  credit,  nor  make  any 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  d^ts,  .  .  .  nor  grant  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal;  nor  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation;  nor 
grant  any  title  of  nobility*" 

On  September  14,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the 

report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  the  clause 

as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Style  was  altered  to  read  as  follows : — 

"No  state  ^aU  enter  into  any  treaty,  allianoe,  or  confederation;  grant  letters 
of  maique  and  reprisal;  coin  mon^;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  any  thing  but  gold 
and  aihw  «ua  a  tender  in  paymmt  of  debts;  ...  or  grant  any  titk  of  nobility-" 


ARTICLE  U  SECTION   ia  CLAUSE  1. 

[No  State  shaD]  .  .  .  pass  any  BiU  of  Attaind»,  ez  post  £actD  Law,  or  Law 
inpairing  the  ObHgation  ci  O&ntracts^  .  .  . 

The  provisions  here  concerned  arose  at  a  very  late  date  in  the 
Convention.  On  Ausmst  2S«  immediately  after  they  had  agreed  to  an 
absolute  prohibition  on  the  States  to  emit  bills  of  credit  or  make  any- 
thing biit  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  paymciit  of  debts  (Article  L, 
Section  li\  Clause  1.  amf€^.  King  moved  to  add  **  in  the  words  used  in 
the  orviiTian<>e  of  Congress  establishing  new  States,  a  prohibition  on  the 
Staiies  to  interfere  in  private  contract^**  He  referred,  of  course,  to  a 
pn>v:^:v^Il  contsiined  in  the  well-known  Ordinance  of  17S7  in  r^^rd  to 
tbe  Xorthwestera  Territory,  whioh  provided  for  the  eventual  creation 
o^::t  of  that  territory  of  five  States,  and  contained  the  following 
pTV>vis:v«i:  — 

*A2>5  ix  1^  :',^<5  r^*«-rrtTi.'c:  cf  liiit?  a:5i  ^??w5tr-  it  is  vndasbood  and 
^Mshms  i2x*i  i>^  uv  ^nrr:  -^t^tt  v  Sf  Tr,*i<»  vNt  iir^  fr^»  ia  diat  leHilwy  that  ahall 
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This  ordinance  had  passed  Congress  on  July  13,  and  was  printed  * 
in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  of  July  25.  King  appears  to  have  taken 
an  interest  in  the  enactment  of  the  ordinance,  and  wrote*  Gerry, 
*  *  When  I  tell  yon  the  history  of  this  ordinance,  you  shall  acknowledge 
that  I  have  some  merit  in  the  business;  "  but  he  was  not  the  author  of 
the  special  provision  in  question.  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Nathan 
Dane  both  claimed  to  have  originated  it,  but  Bancroft  f  seems  rather  to 
award  the  credit  to  Lee. 

The  motion  of  King,  as  well  as  the  provision  in  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  was  undoubtedly  inspired  by  the  same  idea  which  was  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  all  our  leading  public  men  of  the  day  as  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  guarding  against  violations  of  the  private  con- 
tractual rights  of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  the  public  faith  and  of 
treaties.  Repeatedly,  they  had  known  the  States  to  pass  stay-laws,  to 
claim  freedom  from  the  ante-Revolution  British  debts,  to  pass  paper 
tender  laws,  etc. ;  and  these  laws  had  often  made  trouble  in  other  coun- 
tries, so  that  Madison  said:|:  in  the  Convention  that  '*  the  files  of  Con- 
gress contain  complaints  already  from  almost  every  nation  with  which 
treaties  have  been  formed."  The  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain 
was  still  alleged  by  the  British  creditors  not  to  have  been  carried  out 
on  our  side,  and  the  British  still  held  on  to  some  of  our  posts.  I  think 
this  same  idea  had  had  an  influence  on  the  Cotivention  in  its  earlier 
treatment  of  the  provision  to  prohibit  Congress  from  passing  ex  post 
facto  laws,  as  has  been  considered  under  Article  L,  Section  9,  Clause  3, 
and  numerous  ref erei^ces  §  were  made  in  the  proceedings  to  the  diflS- 
cnlties  experienced  from  the  violations  of  treaties  by  the  States ;  other 
proposals  in  the  same  general  direction  had,  moreover,  been  made  in 
the  Convention  earlier. 

Thus,  on  August  18  Charles  Pinckney  moved  the  following  ideas  as 
to  provisions  to  be  put  in  the  Constitution,  and  had  them  referred  to  the 
Conmaittee  of  Detail:  —  *'  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  public  debt;  " 
**  that  funds  which  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  public 
creditors  shall  not,  during  the  time  of  such  appropriation,  be  diverted 
or  applied  to  any  other  purpose;  "  and  again,  **  to  secure  all  creditors, 
under  the  new  Constitution,  from  a  violation  of  the  public  faith,  when 
pledged  by  the  authority  of  the  legislature."  Still  other  ideas  in  the 
same  direction  are  to  be  found  in  the  suggestions  made  the  same  day  by 
Gerry  for  a  provision  in  favor  of  public  securities,  and  by  Rutledge, 

♦  Justin  Winsor,  The  Westward  Movement,  p.  284. 
t  History  of  the  Constitntion,  ii.  113. 
%  Elliot,  V.  207. 

9  Elliot,  V.  127,  171,  207,  646;  and  see  Randolph's  sixth  resolution,  ▼.  127,  and  Patenon's 
ftfth  resolution,  y.  192r 
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**  that  funds  appropriated  to  public  creditors  should  not  be  diverted  to 
other  purposes,"  both  of  which  were  referred  at  the  same  time  with 
Pinckney's  to  the  Conmiittee  of  Detail.  That  conmiittee  did  not  make 
any  report  upon  the  subject;  but  these  ideas  may  well  have  been 
concerned  in  leading  up  to  King's  motion,  though  the  latter  went 
undoubtedly  much  farther,  for  it  extended  to  all  cases  of  contracts 
between  parties,  and  was  not  confined  to  cases  of  debts  or  obligations 
of  the  States. 

The  proposal  of  King  was  considered  by  the  Convention  on  August 
28,  immediately  after  it  was  offered,  but  there  was  not  any  extended 
debate.  Gouverneur  Morris  thought  it  would  be  going  too  far,  and 
that  there  were  a  thousand  laws  relating  to  the  bringing  of  actions, 
limitations  of  actions,  etc.,  which  affect  contracts.  '^  The  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,"  he  said,  "  will  be  a  protection  in  cases 
within  their  jurisdiction;  and  within  the  state  itself  a  majority  must 
rule,  whatever  may  be  the  mischief  done  among  themselves."  To  this 
Sherman  replied  by  asking,  **  Why,  then,  prohibit  bills  of  credit?  " 
Wilson  and  Butledge  favored  the  idea  of  Eong,  and  Madison  did  so 
too,  but  thought  that  a  negative  on  State  laws  alone  could  secure  the 
result  intended.  Mason  stated  his  general  concurrence  with  the  views 
expressed  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  asked  whether  it  could  be  proper 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  States  from  making  provisions  in  such  cases  as 
the  limitations  of  actions.  Wilson  thought  the  answer  to  these  objec- 
tions was  that  only  retrospective  interferences  were  to  be  prohibited. 
Madison  thought  this  had  already  been  done  by  the  prohibition  of  ex 
post  facto  laws,  which  would  oblige  the  judges  to  declare  such  inter- 
ferences null  and  void.  Neither  he  nor  any  other  member  seems  to 
have  observed  that  the  prohibition  of  ex  post  facto  laws  thus  far  placed 
in  the  Constitution  was  applicable  only  to  the  powers  of  Congress,  and 
did  not  extend  to  the  States,  On  motion  of  Butledge,  the  motion  of 
King  was  varied  to  read  apparently  as  follows,  and  was  then  agreed  to 
by  sex-en  States  to  three,  the  language  being  evidently  taken  from  the 
clause  already  agreed  to  prohibiting  Congress  from  the  like  acts:  — 
**  nor  i>a^  bills  of  attainder,  nor  ex  post  facto  laws."* 

This  is  the  lansruage  reported  in  the  Journal  of  the  Convention,  and 
the  evidence  is  that  it  was  the  actual  form,  for  on  August  29  Dickinson 
mentioned  to  the  House  that,  on  examining  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
he  found  that  the  temi  ^x  p->f  ^octo  related  to  criminal  cases  only,  and 
that  some  further  provision  would  then?fore  be  necessary  in  order  "  to 
retstrain  the  States  from  retrospective  laws  in  civil  cases."      The 
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Debates  as  reported  by  Madison,  however,  give  the  word  ^'  retro- 
spective "  in  lieu  of  ex  post  facto,  so  that  it  is  not  entirely  clear  which 
expression  was  contained  in  the  clause  when  it  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Style.  The  evidence  undoubtedly  favors  ex  post  facto, 
in  which  case  it  would  seem  likely  that  "  retrospective  "  was  inserted 
by  Madison  in  the  Debates  after  Dickinson  had  used  the  word  in  his 
remark  about  Blackstone.  The  Committee  on  Style  reported  the  clause' 
as  follows,  having  inserted  a  new  phrase  doubtless  to  meet  the  difficulty 
suggested  by  Dickinson :  — 

"  [No  state  shall  coin  money]  .  .  .  nor  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  nor  ex  post 
facto  laws,  nor  laws  altering  or  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts." 

On  September  14,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  the  lan- 
guage was  changed  to  the  form  it  now  has  by  dropping  out  the  words 
**  altering  or.''  Gerry  then  made  some  observations  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  public  faith  and  the  propriety  of  the  restraint  put  upon  the 
States  from  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  urged  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  put  under  like  prohibitions.  He  made  a  motion  to 
that  effect,  but  was  not  seconded. 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION   10,  CLAUSE  2. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  Imposts  or  Duties 
on  Imports  or  Exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  it's 
inspection  Laws:  and  the  net  Produce  of  all  Duties  and  Imposts,  laid  by  any  State 
on  Imports  or  Exports,  shall  be  for  the  Use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States; 
and  all  such  Laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  Hevision  and  Controul  of  the  Congress. 

The  thirteenth  article  of  the  draft  of  August  6  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  of  Detail  specified  certain  things  which  should  not  be  done 
by  the  States  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  and  the  provisions  it 
contained  were  evidently  the  device  of  the  committee  to  carry  out  the 
general  spirit  of  the  resolutions  referred  to  them.  These  provisions 
grew  into  two  separate  sections  in  the  final  Constitution,  the  first  of 
which  is  alone  under  consideration  here.  Its  germ  is  to  be  found  in 
Randolph's  committee  draft,  where  Butledge  interlined  the  words  '*  No 
State  to  lay  a  duty  on  imports  "  under  the  legislative  power  of  regu- 
lating commerce;  and  it  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  thirteenth 
article  by  the  committee  in  the  words,  '*  No  State,  without  the  consent 
of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States,  shall  .  .  .  lay  imposts  or 
duties  on  imports/' 
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The  article  in  question  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  Convention 
QD  August  28,  and  this  provision,  as  well  as  most  of  the  article,  was 
80QD  agreed  to.  Madison  moved  to  transfer  it  to  the  clause  (see 
Article  I.,  Section  10,  Clause  1)  where  absolute  prohibitions  on  the 
States  are  inserted,  but  his  motion  was  lost.  During  the  discussions 
of  the  prohibition  against  the  taxation  of  exports  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment (Article  I.,  Section  9,  Clauses  1, 4,  and  5),  Langdon  had  remarked, 
QD  August  21,  upon  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
to  prevent  the  States  from  taxing  exports ;  and  now,  on  motion  of  King, 
the  prohibition  in  the  present  clause  against  the  States  laying  duties 
OQ  imports  was  extended  to  include  exports  also,  and  then,  on  motion 
of  Sherman,  there  were  added  after  the  word  **  exports  ''  the  words 
•'  nor  with  such  consent,  but  for  the  use  of  the  United  States.''  In  the 
sliort  discussion  of  this  amendment  Gouvemeur  Morris  urged  the 
necessity  of  it  so  as  to  prevent  the  Atiantic  States  from  endeavoring  to 
tax  the  Western  States  and  promote  their  own  interest  by  opposing  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  —  a  course  which,  he  said,  would  drive 
the  Western  people  into  the  arms  of  Great  Britain.  Clymer  thought 
the  encouragement  of  the  Western  States  suicidal  on  the  part  of  the 
<Mones. 

The  Committee  on  Style  reported  this  provision  as  follows :  — 

^Xo  stale  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con^ress^  lay  imposts  or  duties  on 
imports  or  exports*  nor  with  such  consult,  but  to  the  use  of  the  treasuiy  of  the 
United  StalML'* 

In  the  Convention,  on  September  12,  after  the  Conmuttee  on  Style 
had  made  its  report,  but  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment  to  the  old  thir- 
teenth article  of  the  draft  of  August  6,  on  which  it  was  based.  Mason 
moved  to  reconsider  in  order  to  add  the  following  clause:  — 

*^proTided»  nothing  herein  contained  shall  he  CDn5trued  to  restrain  any  state  from 
lajin^r  duties  upon  exports  for  the  sole  puipc^se  of  defraying  the  diaz^es  of  inspect- 
incr*  packinir,  storing,  and  indemni^n^  the  losses  in  keepinip  the  commodities  in  the 
care  of  public  o^oers*  before  exportation.** 

Mason  *s  fear  was  that,  without  some  such  amendment  the  restric- 
tions on  the  States  would  prevent  the  incidental  duties  necessary  for 
the  inspection  and  safe  keeping  of  the  produce  of  the  staple  States  and 
be  ruinous  to  them.  Madison  seconded  the  motion,  and  Gouvemeur 
Morris  saw  no  objtvtion  to  it>  Dayton  thoiiarht  the  proviso  would 
enab>  Pennsylvania  to  tax  Xcw  Jersey  under  the  idea  of  inspection 
duties^  and  Gv*rham  and  Lans^^on  said  there  would  then  be  no  security 
for  the  States  exportins:  through  other  States.  I>ickins<m  suggested 
that  this  difScTiIty  oonid  only  be  met  by  re^^niring  the  assent  of  Congress 
to  inspection  d^ities^  and  made  a  motion  to  this  effieet.     The  next  daj 
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(September  13)  Mason  renewed  his  proposition  in  the  following  form, 
and  it  was  carried  by  seven  to  three :  — 

^  Provided,  that  no  state  shall  he  restrained  from  imposing  the  usual  duties  on 
produce  exported  from  such  state,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  defraying  the  charges  of 
inspecting,  packing,  storing,  and  indemnifying  the  losses  on  such  produce  while  in  the 
custody  of  public  officers;  but  all  such  regulations  shall,  in  case  of  abuse,  be  subject 
to  the  revision  and  control  of  Congress." 

On  September  15,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  the  clause 
reported  by  that  committee  and  the  proviso  of  Mason  were  laid  aside 
in  favor  of  the  following  substitute :  — 

''No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on 
imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspec- 
tion laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  state  on  imports 
or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  laws 
ahall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress." 

A  motion  being  made  to  strike  out  the  last  part  as  to  the  control  of 
Congress,  it  was  lost,  and  the  substitute  was  then  agreed  to,  with 
Virginia  only  in  the  negative. 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION   10,  CLAUSE  3. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  Duty  of  Tonnage,  keep 
Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  in  time  of  Peace,  enter  into  any  Agreement  or  Compact  with 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power,  or  engage  in  War,  unless  actually  invaded, 
or  in  such  imminent  Danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

These  provisions,  like  the  preceding  ones,  originated  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Detail,  and  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  main  in  the  thirteenth 
article  of  the  draft  of  Angust  6.  Eandolph  inserted  in  his  draft  a 
legislative  power  **  to  regulate  the  force  permitted  to  be  kept  in  each 
State;''  and  the  Committee  of  Detail  reported  the  whole  article  as 
follows,  some  portions  of  it  having  reference  to  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution than  that  with  which  we  are  here  concerned :  — 

"Article  XIII.  No  state,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States,  shall  emit  hills  of  credit,  or  make  any  thing  hut  specie  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debts;  nor  lay  imposts  or  duties  on  imports;  nor  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in 
time  of  peace;  nor  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  state,  or  with 
any  foreign  power;  nor  engage  in  any  war,  unless  it  shall  be  actually  invaded  by 
enemies,  or  the  danger  of  invasion  be  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay  until 
the  legislature  of  the  United  States  can  be  consulted." 

When  this  article  came  up  in  the  Convention  on  Angust  28,  it  was 
soon  agreed  to  with  but  few  amendments;  evidently  the  clause  as  to 
bills  of  credit  and  tender  was  considered  as  removed  already  to  the 
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clause  (Article  I.,  Section  10,  Clause  1)  containing  absolute  pro- 
hibitions. The  portions  of  the  clause  with  which  we  are  here  concerned 
were  therefore  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Style  in  the  same  form 
in  which  they  had  been  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Detail,  and  they 
reported  them  back  as  follows :  — 

^'  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  .  .  .  nor  ke^  troops  or  ships 
of  war  in  time  of  peace ;  nor  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  state, 
nor  with  any  foreign  power ;  nor  engage  in  any  war,  unless  it  shall  be  actoaUy  invaded 
by  enemies,  or  the  danger  of  invasion  be  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  delay  until 
the  Congress  can  be  consulted." 

When  this  came  up  for  final  consideration  by  the  Convention  on 
September  15,  McHenry  and  Carroll  moved  that  **  no  State  shall  be 
restrained  from  laying  duties  of  tonnage  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
harbors  and  erecting  light-houses;  "  and  Mason  urged  the  situation 
of  the  Chesapeake,  which  particularly  required  expenses  of  this  sort. 
Gouvemeur  Morris  answered  that  the  States  are  not  restrained  from 
laying  tonnage,  as  the  Constitution  then  stood.  Madison  thought  that 
depended  upon  the  extent  of  the  power  **  to  regulate  commerce,''  which 
is  a  vague  term,  but  seems  to  exclude  this  power  of  the  States.  The 
States  could  at  least  certainly  be  restrained  by  treaty.  He  was  more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  regulation  of  commerce  was  indivisible, 
and  ought  to  be  under  one  authority.  Sherman  did  not  fear  a  con- 
current authority  upon  the  subject,  as  that  of  the  United  States  was  to 
control  in  case  of  interfering  regulations.  Langdon  insisted  that  the 
States  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  motion  of 
McHenry  and  Carroll  was  then  modified  to  read  that  **  no  State  shall 
lay  any  duty  on  tonnage  without  the  consent  of  Congress,''  and  was 
carried  by  six  votes  to  four,  and  the  paragraph  was  then  remoulded 
and  passed  as  follows :  — 

**No  state  shalL  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage, 
keeifi  tit>ops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unleaB  actoally  invaded, 
or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay." 


ARTICLE  IL  GENERALLY. 

Ctarles  Pinotney^s  s|veehes*  show  that  his  plan  proposed  an 
execi:t:ve  to  hvXrl  o5.ee  for  seven  years  and  to  be  re-elipble,  but  it  does 
not  ?.yT^?.r  how  he  wn-^  to  be  chosen.  The  seventh  resolution  of  the 
Tir^lria  p!an  was  as  for.ows:  — 

♦M»T«'5  Asicricain  Rloqiiesice,  t  964. 
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'^Resolved,  that  a  national  executive  be  instituted;  to  be  chosen  by  the  national 
legislature  for  the  term  of  ;    to  receive  punctually,  at  stated  times,  a  £xed 

compensation  for  the  services  rendered,  in  which  no  increase  or  diminution  shall  be 
made  so  as  to  affect  the  magistracy  existing  at  the  time  of  increase  or  diminution ; 
and  to  be  ineligible  a  second  time;  and  that,  besides  a  general  authority  to  execute 
the  national  laws,  it  ought  to  enjoy  the  executive  rights  vested  in  Congress  by  the 
Confederation." 

When  this  subject  was  taken  up  on  June  1,  Wilson  moved  to  amend 
the  first  clause  so  as  to  read  *'  that  a  national  executive,  to  consist  of  a 
single  person,  be  instituted,''  but  Randolph  strenuously  opposed  an 
unity  of  the  executive,  which  he  considered  the  foetus  of  monarchy,  and 
the  next  day  he  explained  that  he  was  in  favor  of  three  members  of  the 
executive,  to  be  drawn  from  different  portions  of  the  country.  As 
members  seemed  unprepared  for  the  general  question,  Wilson's  amend- 
ment was  postponed  by  common  consent.  The  clause  ^  ^  that  a  national 
executive  be  instituted  "  was  agreed  to.  On  the  same  day  Madison 
moved  to  strike  out  so  much  of  the  clause  as  related  to  the  powers  of 
the  executive,  and  to  add  after  the  word  **  instituted  "  the  words  *'  with 
power  to  carry  into  execution  the  national  laws ;  to  appoint  to  oifices  in 
cases  not  otherwise  provided  for;  and  to  execute  such  other  powers,  not 
legislative  or  judiciary  in  their  nature,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
delegated  by  the  national  legislature."  On  motion  the  clauses  *'  with 
power  to  carry  into  execution  the  national  laws ;  to  appoint  to  oifices  in 
eases  not  otherwise  provided  for  "  were  agreed  to,  but  the  balance  of 
the  amendment  was  defeated. 

On  the  same  day  the  blank  for  the  President's  term  of  office  was 
filled  up  with  seven  years,  some  members  having  favored  that  period 
and  some  three  years  with  an  ineligibility  after  some  terms. 

Upon  the  method  of  appointment  of  the  President,  Wilson  said  that 
he  was  almost  unwilling  to  declare  his  preference,  fearing  that  it  might 
appear  chimerical ;  but  in  theory,  at  least,  he  was  for  an  election  by  the 
people,  and  he  wished  to  derive  both  the  executive  and  the  legislature 
without  the  intervention  of  the  State  legislatures.  Mason  favored  this 
idea,  but  doubted  its  practicability:  he  hoped  Wilson  might  have  time 
to  digest  his  plan.  Rutledge  favored  a  choice  by  the  second  branch  of 
the  national  legislature.  The  next  day  (June  2)  Wilson  offered  the 
following  substitute  for  the  mode  proposed  in  the  Virginia  resolu- 
tions :  — 

''  That  the  states  be  divided  into  districts,  and  that  the  persons  qualified 

to  vote  in  each  district  for  members  of  the  first  branch  of  the  national  legislature 
elect  members  for  their  respective  districts  to  be  electors  of  the  executive 

magistracy;  that  the  said  electors  of  the  executive  magistracy  meet  at  ,  and 

they  or  any  of  them  so  met,  shall  proceed  to  elect  by  ballot,  but  not  out  of 

their  own  body,  person  in  whom  the  executive  authority  of  the  national 

government  diall  be  vested." 
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Wilson's  amendment  was  defeated,  and  the  words  of  Randolph's 
oiigmal  resolution  —  **  to  be  chosen  by  the  national  legislature  for  the 
term  of  seven  years,"  and  **  to  be  ineligible  a  second  time  ''  —  were 
thm  approved.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  plan  of  electing  officers 
by  a  system  of  intermediate  electors  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  which 
Wilson  had  thus  proposed  and  which  was  finally  adopted  for  the  Execu- 
tive, was  also  proposed  by  Gerry  on  June  6  as  a  method  of  choosing 
meoEibers  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dickinson  moved  to  make  the  executive  removable  by  the  national 
kgislatoTe,  on  the  request  of  a  majority  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
States,  but  the  motion  was  supported  only  by  Delaware,  and  on  motion 
of  Williamson  and  Davy  the  words  **  and  to  be  removable  on  impeach- 
mmt  and  conviction  of  malpractice  or  neglect  of  duty  '*  were  added. 
On  June  2  the  conmuttee  took  up  again  the  question  whether  the  execu- 
trre  should  consist  of  a  single  person  or  not.  Randolph  strenuously 
<9^iosed  a  single  executive,  while  Rutledge,  Charles  Pinckney,  Butler, 
Wiisoa,  and  €ierry  supported  it,  and  it  was  carried  on  June  4. 

On  June  9  €ierry  moved  that  the  national  executive,  instead  of  being 
cLotsm  by  the  national  legislature,  '^  should  be  elected  by  the  executives 
of  the  States,  whose  proportion  of  votes  should  be  the  same  with  that 
allowed  to  the  States  in  the  election  of  the  Senate."  He  thought  the 
exeentives  would  choose  the  fittest  men,  and  argued  that,  as  the  first 
brantch  of  the  legislature  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  States, 
azkd  the  second  by  the  legislatures^  the  analogy  would  be  preserved  by 
letting  the  executive  be  chosen  by  the  executives  of  the  States.  Ban- 
d-'.^ph  urged  the  inexpediency  of  the  proposal,  and  it  was  at  once 
defeated  by  nine  noes,  Delaware  divided.  The  whole  clause  stood  at 
tKU  time  as  follows,  the  last  clause  as  to  salary  having  been  apparently 
inserted  sub  silentio  without  a  vote,  so  as  to  avoid  opposing  Franklin, 
who  was  against  any  salary:  *  — 


**  Besolted,  That  a  national  executive  be  instituted,  to  consist  of  a  dcsie  ] 
to  be  dxaen  by  the  national  legislature,  for  the  term  of  seven  ywis:  with  j^>wer  to 
earrj  into  execution  the  national  laws;  to  appoint  to  offices  in  case?  i>:t  yJinvue 
pnrride^d  for;  to  be  ineligible  a  second  time,  and  to  be  remorabV  on  iTn^ea-.-iseat  and 
-wnriction  of  malpractice  or  necrlect  of  duty;  to  receive  a  fixed  o?r2rt=sii: :e  fcir  tlw 
diction  of  his  time  to  the  public  service,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pv.K.:?  t?e*5iiy-' 


The  executive  came  np  on  July  17  before  the  House  itself,  and 
tjjfr  ory:a-;ion  of  great  differences  of  opinion  and  of  very  varying 
«fee>jon--.  The  resolution,  as  quoted  above,  was  at  first  approved  by 
tii^  Convention  on  that  day,  with  the  exception  of  the  elaiises  as  to  the 
i^igrth  of  the  term  and  as  to  the  ineligibility  for  a  second  teira:  the 
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ineligibility  was  on  that  day  struck  out,  and  then  some  members  urged 
a  longer  term,  and  a  motion  was  made  for  a  tenure  during  good 
behavior.  On  the  19th  they  voted  for  a  six-year  term,  and  this  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  the  ineligibility,  was  discussed  for  several  days. 

The  appointment  by  the  legislature  also  met  with  considerable 
opposition,  and  was  at  one  time  defeated.  On  July  17  a  motion  to 
refer  the  election  *'  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  '*  was  lost,*  as 
was  also  the  suggestion  f  of  Luther  Martin  that  the  executive  **  be 
chosen  by  electors  to  be  appointed  by  the  several  legislatures  of  the 
individual  States.''  But  on  the  19th,  when  the  subject  of  the  executive 
was  taken  up  again  after  a  postponement,  it  was  evident  that  the  plan 
of  electors  had  found  some  favor;  King,  Madison,  Paterson,  Gterry, 
and  Ellsworth,  all  expressed  their  approval  of  it,  some  thinking  they 
should  be  appointed  by  the  people  and  some  by  the  State  executives  or 
legislatures.  In  pursuance  of  the  idea,  Ellsworth  moved  that  such 
electors  should  be  appointed  by  the  State  legislatures  in  the  ratio  of  one 
for  every  State  not  containing  over  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
two  for  each  State  between  that  and  three  hundred  thousand,  and  three 
for  each  State  over  three  hundred  thousand.  The  next  day  (July  20) 
Gerry  moved  that  in  the  first  instance  twenty-five  electors  should  be 
allotted  to  the  States  in  proportions  which  he  specified,  and  his  motion 
passed.  They  then  passed  a  resolution  that  the  electors  should  not  be 
**  members  of  the  national  legislature,  or  oificers  of  the  Union,  or 
eligible  to  the  office  of  supreme  magistrate. '*  Williamson  moved  that 
in  future  elections  **  the  number  of  electors  to  be  appointed  by  the 
several  States  shall  be  regulated  by  their  respective  numbers  of  repre- 
sentatives in  the  first  branch,"  but  the  motion  was  lost.  Finally,  in 
perfecting  the  system  of  electors,  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  national  treasury. 

They  had  thus  decided  on  a  pretty  complete  system  for  the  election 
of  an  executive  by  electors  to  be  appointed  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
States,  but  several  days  later,  when  they  were  nearly  ready  to  refer  all 
their  resolutions  to  the  Committee  of  Detail,  it  was  moved  %  to  recon- 
sider the  subject,  and  the  whole  method  of  selecting  the  executive  was 
altered,  and  after  a  debate  of  three  days  (July  24  to  July  26)  that 
reported  by  the  committee  of  the  whole  was  readopted.  Houston  was 
the  mover  of  this  reconsideration,  and  urged  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  of  drawing  together  electors  for  the  single  purpose  of  choosing 
the  chief  magistrate.  On  this  question  members  were  still  very  much 
at  sea,  and  groped  around  for  some  satisfactory  method  of  selection. 

•Elliot,  V.  322-324.  t™d.,  v.  324.  tibid.,  ▼.  367. 
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The  difficulties  of  every  mode  proposed  were  admitted,  and  the  chief 
difference  was  as  to  which  was  the  least  bad.  Wilson,  who  was  most 
strongly  against  the  election  by  the  legislature,  moved*  at  one  time 
that  a  small  number  of  the  legislature  should  be  drawn  by  lot  and 
should  then  make  the  election,  and  other  proposals  were  made  but  were 
rejected.  Finally,  the  clause  was  passed  f  in  this  shape  by  six  to 
three :  — 

"  That  a  national  executive  be  instituted,  to  consist  of  a  single  person,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  national  legislature  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  to  be  ineligible  a  second  time, 
with  power  to  carry  into  execution  the  national  laws,  to  appoint  to  oiBces  in  cases  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  to  be  removable  on  impeachment  and  conviction  of  malpractice 
or  neglect  of  duty,  to  receive  a  fixed  compensation  for  the  devotion  of  his  time  to  the 
public  service,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  national  treasury." 

With  this  were  also  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail,  though 
without  any  approval  by  the  Convention,  the  resolutions  introduced  by 
Paterson,  the  fourth  of  which  provided  as  follows  on  the  subject  of  the 
executive :  — 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  in  Congress  be  authorized  to  elect  a  federal 
executive,  to  consist  of  persons;  to  continue  in  office  for  the  term  of 

years;  to  receive  punctually,  at  stated  times,  a  fixed  compensation  for  their  services, 
in  which  no  increase  nor  diminution  shall  be  made  so  as  to  affect  the  persons  compos- 
ing the  executive  at  the  time  of  such  increase  or  diminution;  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
federal  treasury ;  to  be  incapable  of  holding  any  other  office  or  appointment  during  their 
time  of  service,  and  for  years  thereafter;  to  be  ineligible  a  second  time,  and 

removable  by  Congress,  on  application  by  a  majority  of  the  executives  of  the  several 
states:  that  the  executive,  besides  their  general  authority  to  execute  the  federal  acts, 
ought  to  appoint  all  federal  officers  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  to  direct  all  mili- 
tary operations ;  —  provided,  that  none  of  the  persons  composing  the  federal  executive 
shiJl,  on  any  occasion,  take  conmiand  of  any  troops,  so  as  personally  to  conduct  any 
military  enterprise,  as  general,  or  in  any  other  capacity.'' 


ARTICLE  il.,  SECTION  1,  CUUSES  1-4. 

The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  shall  hold  his  Office  during  the  Term  of  four  Years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice 
President,  chosen  for  the  same  Term,  be  elected,  as  follows 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner  as  the  Legislature  t|;iereof  may  direct, 
a  Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  Number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
^ioh  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress:  but  no  Senator  or  Representative, 
or  Person  holdings  an  Office  of  Trust  or  Profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed an  Elector. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons, 
of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves. 
And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for 

•EUiot,  v.  302.  flbid;,  v.  369,  370. 
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each;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  he  counted.  The  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such 
majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
immediately  chuse  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President;  and  if  no  person  have  a 
majority,  then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  House  shall  in  like  manner 
chuse  the  President.  But  in  chusing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States, 
the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall 
consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all 
the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice 
Presidents  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate 
shall  chuse  from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice  President. 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of  chousing  the  Electors,  and  the  Day  on 
which  they  bhaU  give  their  Votes ;  which  Day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  growth  of  the  provisions  as  to  the  executive  down  to  the  refer- 
ence to  the  Committee  of  Detail  has  been  already  given  under  the  head 
of  ''Article  II.,  Generally.*'  In  regard  to  the  work  of  that  committee, 
Randolph's  draft  affords  but  little  aid  in  regard  to  this  portion  of  the 
executive,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Rutledge  wrote  on  the  margin 
as  his  style,  **  Governor  of  the  United  People  and  States  of  America;  " 
and  Wilson's  much  later  draft  in  the  committee  also  at  first  called  him 
**  Governor,"  but  this  is  cancelled  and  *'  President  "  interlined.  The 
eonmiittee  reported  the  following  as  the  first  section  of  the  article 
upon  the  executive :  — 

"  Article  X.,  Section  1.  The  executive  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested 
in  a  single  person.  His  style  shall  be, '  The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,' 
and  his  title  shall  be, '  His  Excellency.'  He  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  the  legislature. 
He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  seven  years ;  but  shall  not  be  elected  a  second 
time." 

This  clause  was  somewhat  debated  in  the  Convention  on  August  24, 
and  the  first  portions,  as  to  vesting  the  executive  power  in  a  single 
person  and  as  to  his  style  and  title,  were  at  once  agreed  to  nem.  con,, 
but  great  variety  of  opinion  was  shown  on  almost  every  other  point. 
Rutledge  moved  to  insert  *'  joint  "  before  *'  ballot,"  and  the  motion 
was  carried,  despite  Sherman's  objection  that  it  would  deprive  the 
States  of  the  negative  intended  to  be  conferred  upon  them  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Senate.  Carroll  and  Wilson  moved  to  strike  out  '*  the 
legislature  "  as  the  body  to  elect  the  President;  and  to  insert  **  the 
people,"  but  the  motion  was  lost  by  nine  noes  to  two  ayes.  Dayton 
moved  to  insert  after  **  by  ballot  by  the  legislature  "  the  words  **  each 
State  having  one  vote,"  but  this  motion  was  also  lost.  A  motion  by 
Charles  Piuckney  was  carried  to  insert  after  *^  legislature  "  the  words 
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**  to  which  election  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  members  present  shall 
be  required" 

Ooavemeur  Morris  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  the  phm  of 
election  by  the  legislature,  and  dwelt  on  the  danger  of  cabal  and 
intrigue.  He  moved  that  he  ^'  shall  be  chosen  by  electors  to  be  chosoi 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States,"  but  his  motion  was  defeated  by 
six  noes  to  five  ayes,  as  was  also,  soon  after,  by  an  evenly  divided  vote, 
a  motion  that  he  should  be  ''  chosen  by  electors."  The  subject  was 
then  postponed,  and  was  not  taken  up  again,  so  it  went  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Unfinished  Portions.  Oouvemeur  Morris  was  a  member  of 
this  committee,  and  it  made  an  entire  change  in  the  mode  of  electing 
the  President,  and  reported  as  follows  on  September  4:  — 

"4.  After  the  word  'excellency,'  in  the  Ist  section,  10th  article,  to  lie  inserted: 
'he  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  t<^ether  with  the  Vice- 
President  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  in  the  following  mann^',  viz.:  Eadi 
state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  its  legislature  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  members  of  the  House  of  BepresentatiTes 
to  which  the  state  may  be  entitled  in  the  legislature.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their 
TegpectiYe  states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves ;  and  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the 
persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  shall  sign  and 
certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  general  government,  directed  to  the 
preddent  of  the  Senate.  The  president  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  that  house,  open  all 
the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  be  then  and  there  counted.  The  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of 
that  of  the  electors ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  a  majority,  and  have 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  Senate  shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of 
them  for  President;  but  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then,  from  the 'five  highest  on 
the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose,  by  ballot,  the  President;  and  in  every  case^  after  the 
choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  Vice- 
President;  but  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate 
shall  choose  from  them  the  Vice-President.  The  legislature  may  determine  the  time  of 
choosing  and  assembling  the  electors,  and  the  manner  of  certifying  and  transmitting 
their  votes.'' 

This  subject  was  taken  up  on  the  same  day  the  report  was  made, 
and  Randolph  and  Charles  Pinckney  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  changing  the  mode  of  electing  the  President.  (Jonvemeur 
Morris  in  reply  detailed  them  as  follows:  —  (1)  the  danger  of  intrigue 
and  corruption  under  the  other  mode,  (2)  the  inconvenience  of  the 
ineligibility  necessitated  by  it,  (3)  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  proper 
court  of  impeachments,  (4)  the  fact  that  nobody  had  been  satisfied  with 
the  other  mode,  (5)  the  fact  that  many  even  wanted  an  immediate  choice 
by  the  people,  (6)  the  indispensable  need  of  making  the  executive  inde- 
pendent of  the  legislature.  Mason  thought  the  plan  an  improvement, 
particularly  in  that  it  removed  the  danger  of  cabal  and  corruption ;  but 
he  thought  it  liable  to  the  strong  objection  that  nineteen  times  out  of 
twenty  the  President  would  be  chosen  by  the  Senate.     This  objection 
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was  also  emphasized  by  other  members.  Wilson  thought  the  plan  now 
proposed  a  great  improvement,  and  said  the  subject  was  the  most 
difficult  one  they  had  to  decide :  he  had  never  made  up  an  opinion  on  it 
entirely  to  his  satisfaction.  He  suggested,  however,  that  it  might  be 
better  to  refer  the  eventual  appointment  to  the  legislature  rather  than 
to  the  Senate.  Randolph  also  preferred  that  method,  and  asked  why 
the  eventual  election  was  referred  to  the  Senate  instead  of  to  the  legis- 
lature. Gouvemeur  Morris  replied  that  the  reason  was  because  fewer 
could  then  maintain  to  the  President  that  he  owed  his  appointment  to 
them. 

The  subject  was  then  postponed,  but  taken  up  again  the  next  day 
(September  5)  and  September  6.  Charles  Pinckney  renewed  his  oppo- 
sition, and  Rutledge  moved  to  reinstate  the  plan  for  election  by  the 
legislature ;  but  the  change  in  sentiment  was  clearly  shown  by  the  vote 
of  eight  noes  to  two  ayes  upon  this  proposition.  A  good  deal  of  gen- 
eral discussion  was  then  held.  Wilson  said  that,  upon  carefully  weigh- 
ing the  report,  he  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  aristocracy:  the  President  would  not  be  the  man  of  the 
people,  as  he  ought  to  be,  but  the  minion  of  the  Senate.  He  could  not 
agree  to  it  as  it  stood,  though  it  contained  some  valuable  improvements. 
Hamilton  said  he  had  been  restrained  from  entering  into  the  discus- 
sions by  his  dislike  of  the  scheme  of  government  in  general,  but  he  liked 
the  new  plan  of  electing  the  President  better  than  the  old  one. 

Randolph  had  the  day  before  asked  why  the  eventual  election  of  the 
President  was  referred  to  the  Senate  instead  of  the  legislature,  and 
now  (September  5)  Wilson  made  a  motion  to  strike  out  *'  Senate  *'  and 
insert  *'  legislature."  Dickinson  also  was  in  favor  of  this,  but  it  was 
lost  by  seven  noes  to  three  ayes.  Gerry  suggested  that  the  eventual 
election  should  be  by  six  senators  and  seven  representatives,  chosen  by 
joint  ballot  of  both  houses,  but  no  motion  t6  this  effect  was  made.  He 
later  proposed  (September  6)  to  provide  that,  if  a  President  should 
not  at  the  end  of  his  term  be  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  and 
no  other  candidate  should  have  a  majority,  the  eventual  election  should 
be  by  the  legislature.  This,  he  said,  would  relieve  the  President  from 
his  particular  dependence  on  the  Senate  for  his  continuance  in  office. 
Bang  and  Gouvemeur  Morris  favored  this  proposal,  but  it  did  not  reach 
a  vote,  and  by  a  vote  of  seven  ayes  (noes  not  counted)  the  Convention 
approved*  the  provision  referring  the  eventual  appointment  of  the 
President  to  the  Senate. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  point  Sherman  had  said  f  that,  if  the  legis- 
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latiire  were  to  have  the  eventual  appointment  instead  of  the  Senate,  it 
ought  to  vote  by  States,  so  as  to  favor  the  small  States  in  return  for 
the  advantage  the  large  States  would  have  in  nominating  the  candi- 
dates ;  and  Williamson  now  suggested  that  the  eventual  choice  be  made 
by  the  legislature  voting  by  States  and  not  per  capita^  instead  of  by 
the  Senate.  Sherman  then  suggested  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
preferable  to  the  legislature,  and  moved  accordingly  to  insert  in  lieu  of 
*'  the  Senate  shall  immediately  choose,''  etc.,  the  following:  —  **  The 
House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of 
them  for  President,  the  members  from  each  State  having  one  vote." 
Mason  expressed  his  approval  of  this,  as  lessening  the  aristocratic 
influence  of  the  Senate,  and  it  was  almost  immediately  agreed  to. 
Madison  objected  that  as  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  would 
constitute  a  quorum,  the  result  might  be  that  the  President  would  be 
elected  by  two  States,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania;  and  then,  on  motion 
of  King,  there  were  added  the  words,  *'  But  a  quorum  for  this  purpose 
shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States.'* 
But  the  Convention  disagreed  to  the  latter  portion  of  King's  motion, 
**  and  also  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

Mason  wanted*  to  strike  out  '*  five  "  and  insert  **  three  "  as  the 
number  of  the  highest  candidates  to  be  selected  from,  and  Spaight  and 
Rutledge  wanted  to  make  it  thirteen,  but  the  Convention  adhered  to 
*'  five  "  On  motion  of  King  and  Gterry,  the  following  was  inserted  on 
September  6  in  the  clause  as  to  electors:  —  **  But  no  person  shall  be 
appointed  an  elector  who  is  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  holds  any  oflSce  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United 
States." 

Spaight  and  Williamson  moved  \  to  make  the  President's  term  seven 
years,  and,  on  the  defeat  of  this,  six  years,  but  the  Convention  adhered 
to  four.  Some  other  verbal  amendments  were  made,  and  the  whole 
then  read  as  follows :  — 

"  The  exejcutive  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  a  single  person.  His 
style  shall  be  *  The  President  of  the  Dnited  States,'  and  his  title  shall  be  *  His  Ex- 
cellency.' 

"He  shall  hold  the  oflBce  during  the  term  of  four  years;  and,  together  with  the 
Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  in  the  following  manner :  — 

"  Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  its  legislature  may  direct,  a  number 
of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  which  the  state  may  be  entitled  in  the  legislature. 

"  But  no  person  shall  be  appointed  an  elector  who  is  a  member  of  the  legislature 
of  the  United  States,  or  who  holds  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United  States. 

"  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  per- 
•onj?,  of  whom  one,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves ; 
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tnd  thay  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for 
each,  which  list  they  shall  sig^  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the 
general  government,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  Senate. 

^  The  president  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
BepresentativeSy  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 

"  The  iierson  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President  (if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  electors  appointed) ;  and  if  there  be 
more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President ; 
the  representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote.  But  if  no  person  have  a  majority, 
then,  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall,  in  like 
manner,  choose  by  ballot  the  President.  In  the  choice  of  a  President,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  quorum  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of 
the  states;  and  in  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice-Presideht.  But  if  there  should 
remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  the  Vice- 
President. 

"  The  legislature  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and  of  their 
giving  their  votes,  and  the  manner  of  certifying  and  transmitting  their  votes.  But  the 
election  shall  be  on  the  same  day  throughout  the  United  States." 

Gterry  called  attention  *  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  provision  stood,  five 
individuals  might  possibly  be  competent  to  an  election,  as  two-thirds  of 
the  States  is  a  quorum  for  this  purpose,  and  five  is  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  existing  number  of  States;  he  moved  an  amendment 
requiring  that  in  elections  by  the  House  no  State  should  vote  by  less 
than  three  members,  and  where  a  State  had  less  than  three  representa- 
tives the  number  should  be  made  up  by  its  Senators,  and  also  requiring 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  States  to  a  choice.  Read  referred 
to  the  danger  in  the  first  part  of  Gerry's  amendment  of  depriving  a 
State  with  one  member  only  of  any  vote  at  all  in  the  election,  if  a  mem- 
ber should  be  sick,  and  Madison  suggested  another  objection,  —  that 
the  representatives  of  a  minority  of  the  people  might  reverse  the  choice 
of  a  majority  of  the  States  and  of  the  people.  He  wished  some  cure 
for  this  might  be  devised.  None  appears  to  have  been  suggested,  and 
Gerry  withdrew  the  first  part  of  his  motion,  and  the  second  part  was 
agreed  to  nem.  con.  in  the  following  words,  **  and  a  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  make  such  choice,"  to 
follow  the  words,  '*  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the 
States." 

In  the  form  quoted  above,  with  the  addition  of  this  amendment,  the 
matter  went  to  the  Committee  on  Style ;  they  changed  the  arrangement, 
omitted  some  minor  portions,  and  reported  as  follows :  — 

"  Article  II.,  Section  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  durinjr  the  term  of  four  years,  and, 
together  with  the  Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  in  the  following 
manner:  — 
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^  Eadi  state  shall  appoint^  in  such  mantirr  as  the  legislatim  thereof  may  £reet»  a 
nninber  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives  to  ivfaidi 
the  state  may  be  entitled  in  Congress;  but  no  senator  or  representatiye  shall  be  ap« 
pointed  an  elector,  nor  any  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
States. 

''  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  rtepective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two 
persons,  of  whom  one,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  them- 
selves. And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  each ;  which  list  th^  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of 
the  general  government,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  Senate.  The  president  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives,  open  aU  the 
certificates ;  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  electors  appointed;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and 
have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately 
ohoose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then 
from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  house  shall,  in  like  manner,  choose  the  Presi- 
dent. But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  and  not  per 
capita,  the  representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote.  A  quorum  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  states;  and  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice 
of  the  President  by  the  representatives,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice-President.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more 
who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them,  by  ballot,  the  Vice-President. 

''  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  time  in 
which  they  shall  give  their  votes;  but  the  election  shall  be  on  the  same  day  throughout 
the  United  States." 

On  September  15,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  the  follow- 
ing amendments  were  made :  —  the  first  clause  was  amended  *  by  insert- 
ing **  as  follows  '^  in  place  of  **  in  the  following  manner.**  The  second 
clause  was  amended  f  by  transferring  the  words  *'  shall  be  appointed 
an  elector  **  to  the  end  of  the  clause,  and  substituting  **  or  **  for  **  nor." 
The  third  clause  was  amended  :|:  by  striking  out  as  superfluous  the 
words  *'  and  not  per  capita;  **  and  the  words  **  by  the  representatives  '* 
near  the  end  of  the  same  clause  were  struck  out  as  improper.  The 
fourth  clause  was  amended  §  by  striking  out  the  words  **  time  in  **  and 
inserting  **  day  on,"  and  by  striking  out  the  words  **  but  the  election 
shall  be  on  the  same  day,"  and  inserting  ^^  which  day  shall  be  the 
same." 


ARTICLE   II.,  SECTION   1,  CLAUSE  5. 

No  person  except  a  natural  bom  Citizen,  or  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States^  at  tfie 
time  of  the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligrible  to  the  Office  of  Preaident; 
neither  shall  any  Person  be  elifrible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  tlie  A|po 
of  tiiirty  five  Years,  and  been  fourteen  Years  a  Resident  within  the  United  Staten 
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The  question  of  qualifications  for  the  officers  of  the  intended  govern- 
ment was  one  upon  which  members  differed  widely.  On  Jane  26  Mason 
had  suggested  a  property  qualification  for  Senators,  and  on  July  26, 
shortly  before  the  final  reference  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention 
^to  the  Committee  of  Detail,  he  had  moved  an  elaborate  resolution  upon 
the  subject,  directing  the  Committee  of  Detail  to  receive  a  clause 
requiring  landed  property  qualifications  for  all  the  chief  officers  of  the 
United  States;  and  this  was  approved,  and  became  the  twenty-third 
resolution  of  the  Convention,  after  the  word  '*  landed  '^  was  struck 
out.  The  Committee  of  Detail,  however,  merely  reported  a  clause 
(Article  VT.,  Section  2)  authorizing  the  legislature  to  provide  property 
qualifications  for  the  members  of  each  House,  and  did  not  insert  any 
clause  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  President. 

On  August  20  Gerry  introduced  and  had  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  Detail  a  resolution  instructing  them  '^  to  report  qualifications  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States : ' '  and  on  August  22  that  committee 
reported,  recommending  to  add  at  the  end  of  the  first  section,  tenth 
article,  the  words  **  he  shall  be  of  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  been  an  inhabitant  thereof 
for  twenty-one  years. '*  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  acted  upon, 
so  it  went  to  the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Portions,  and  in  their  report 
of  September  4,*  in  which  was  first  suggested  the  plan  of  election  of 
the  President  in  the  main  adopted,  they  reported  the  following  clause 
upon  the  subject  of  the  President's  qualifications:  possibly  the  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  Constitution's  adoption  from 
the  general  requirement  of  being  natural-bom  was  due  to  some  extent 
to  Wilson's  remark  (Article  I.,  Section  3,  Clauses  1-3),  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  qualifications  for  Senators,  that  a  provision  proposed  would 
put  him  in  the  curious  position  of  aiding  to  draw  a  Constitution,  and 
yet  being  incapable  of  holding  office  under  it :  — 

'^  No  person  except  a  natural-bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shaU  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President; 
nor  shaU  any  person  be  elected  to  that  office  who  shall  be  under  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years,  and  who  has  not  been,  in  the  whole,  at  least  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the 
United  States." 

When  the  above  clause  came  up  in  the  Convention  on  September  7, 

it  was  at  once  agreed  to  nem.  con.  without  debate ;  and  the  Committee 

on  Style  reported  it  back  to  the  Convention  as  follows :  — 

^  No  person  except  a  natural-bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution, ^shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President; 
neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age 
of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States." 

^  "  •  Elliot,  V.  fi07. 
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ARTICLE  lU  SECTION   1,  CLAUSE  6. 

In  Case  of  the  Bemoval  of  the  President  from  Office,  or  of  his  Death,  Resignation 
or  Inability  to  discharge  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  said  Office,  the  Same  shall 
devolve  on  the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may  by  Law  provide  for  the  Case  of 
Removal,  Death,  Resignation  or  Inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
declaring  what  Officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  Officer  shall  act  accordingly, 
until  the  Disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

Randolph's  draft  for  use  in  the  Committee  of  Detail  contains  a 

marginal  interlineation  by  Rutledge,  —  **  The  President  of  the  Senate 

to  succeed  to  the  Executive  in  case  of  vacancy  until  the  meeting  of  the 

legislature/'  —  and  the  provision  was  reported  by  the  committee  as 

follows :  — 

''  Article  X.,  Section  2.  ...  In  case  of  his  removal,  as  aforesaid,  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  disability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  exercise  those  powers  and  duties  until  another  President  of  the  United 
States  be  chosen,  or  until  the  disability  of  the  President  be  removed." 

When  this  clause  was  considered  on  August  27,  Gouvemeur  Morris 
objected  to  the  president  of  the  Senate  being  the  provisional  successor 
of  the  President,  and  suggested  the  chief  justice,  and  Madison  thought 
the  provision  might  lead  to  the  Senate's  retarding  the  appointment  of 
a  President.  Williamson  suggested  that  the  legislature  ought  to  have 
power  to  provide  for  occasional  successors,  and  the  clause  was  then 
postponed  on  his  motion.  It  was  not  further  acted  on  by  the  Conven- 
tion, so  it  went  to  the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Portions ;  and  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  at  the  same  time  they  suggested  the  plan  of  election  of  the 
President,  which  was  adopted,  they  reported  the  above  clause  in  the 
following  form :  — 

''.  .  .  and,  in  case  of  his  removal  as  aforesaid,  death,  absence,  resignation,  or 
inability  to  discharge  the  powers  or  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice-President  shall  exer- 
cise those  powers  and  duties  until  another  President  be  chosen,  or  until  the  inability  of 
the  President  be  removed." 

On  September  7,  during  the  consideration  by  the  Convention  of  the 
method  of  appointing  the  Executive,  Randolph  moved  to  add  the  follow- 
ing clause  to  it:  —  '*  The  legislature  may  declare  by  law  what  officer  of 
the  United  States  shall  act  as  President,  in  case  of  the  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  disability  of  the  President  and  Vice-President;  and  such  officer 
shall  act  accordingly  until  the  time  of  electing  a  President  shall  arrive. '' 
But  Madison  observed  that  this,  as  worded,  would  prevent  a  filling  of 
the  vacancy  by  an  intermediate  election  of  a  President,  and  moved  to 
substitute  **  until  such  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected."  Randolph's  motion,  as  amended  by  Madison,  was  approved, 
and  the  Committee  on  Style  reported  the  provision  as  follows :  — 
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'  "  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,. 
or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  de- 
volve on  the  Vice-President;  and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of 
removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President, 
declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President ;  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly, 
until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  the  period  for  choosing  another  President  arrive." 

The  committee  had  materially  changed  the  provision  suggested  by- 
Madison  and  intended  to  authorize  an  intermediate  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent ;  and,  consequently,  on  September  15,  during  the  comparison  by  the 
Convention  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles 
agreed  on,  Madison's  alteration  was  again  inserted  by  substituting  the 
words  **  or  a  President  be  elected  "  for  the  words  **  or  the  period  for 
choosing  another  President  arrive/* 


ARTICLE  lU  SECTION  1,  CLAUSES  7  AND  8. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  his  Services,  a  Compensation, 
which  shall  neither  be  encreased  nor  diminished  during  the  Period  for  which  he  shall 
have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  Period  any  other  Emolument 
from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  Execution  of  his  Office,  he  shall  take  the  following  Oath  or 
Affirmation :  —  "I  do  solenmly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
Office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  Ability,  preserve, 
protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  resolution  in  regard  to  the  Executive, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail,  contained  a  provision 
that  he  should  **  receive  a  fixed  compensation  for  the  devotion  of  his 
time  to  the  public  service,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury:  "  and 
another  of  the  resolutions  provided  that  the  Executive,  as  well  as  other 
officers,  **  ought  to  be  bound  by  oath  to  support  the  Articles  of  Union.'' 
Randolph's  draft  does  not  contain  anything  of  interest  in  carrying  out 
these  provisions  except  a  marginal  memorandum  by  Rutledge  as  to  the 
salary :  —  *  *  No  increase  or  decrease  during  the  term  of  service  of  the 
Executive."  This  was  adopted  by  the  committee,  and  the  following 
reported  as  a  part  of  the  second  section  of  Article  X. :  — 

"...  He  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation,  which  shall 
neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  his  continuance  in  office.  Before  he  shall 
enter  on  the  duties  of  his  department,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation, 
*  I, ,  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America.'  .  .  ." 

When  these  provisions  came  up  for  consideration  on  August  27,  the 
oath  to  be  required  of  the  Executive  was  enlarged,  on  motion  of  Mason 
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and  Madison,  by  adding,  '^  and  wiU,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and 
power,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States :  "  and  the  clause  with  this  amendment  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Style.     They  reported  it  as  follows :  — 

"  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  a  fixed  compensation  for  his  services, 
which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall 
have  been  elected. 

'*  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath 
or  affirmation :  — 

'* '  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  power,  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.' " 

On  September  15,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the 
report  of  the  Conunittee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  the 
seventh  clause  was  amended  *  by  inserting  the  words  **  receive  for  his 
services  a  compensation  "  in  lieu  of  ^^  receive  a  fixed  compensation  for 
his  services,''  and  the  following  words  were,  on  motion  of  Rutledge  and 
Franklin,  added,f  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  four,  at  the  end:  —  *'  and  he 
shall  not  receive,  within  that  period,  any  other  emolument  from  the 
United  States  or  any  of  them."  This  provision,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is 
to  some  extent  similar  to  one  contained  in  the  series  of  resolutions 
introduced  into  the  Convention  on  August  20  by  Charles  Pinckney  in 
the  following  words:  —  *'  No  person  holding  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  .  .  .  shall  be  capable  of  holding  at  the  same  time, 
any  other  office  of  trust  or  emolument  under  the  United  States,  or  an 
individual  State."  This  had  been  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail, 
but  had  not  been  incorporated  by  them  into  the  Constitution  they 
reported. 

On  the  same  day  the  eighth  clause  was  amended  :t  ^7  inserting 
*'  abilities  "  for  *'  judgment  "  in  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  President: 
but  this  seems  to  have  been  interpreted  as  cancelling  ''  judgment,"  and 
inserting  *'  ability  "  for  '*  power." 


ARTICLE  II.,   SECTION  %  CLAUSE  1. 

The  President  shall  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  Militia  of  the  several  States,  when  called  into  the  actual  Service  of 
the  United  States;  .  .  .  and  he  shall  have  Power  to  ^ant  Reprieves  and  Pardons  for 
Offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment 

*  Elliot,  i.  314.  flhid.,  i.  313;  v.  649.  tibid.,  L  314. 
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Charles  Pinckney 's  speeches  *  show  that  his  draft  provided  that  the 
£xecutive  should  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces ; 
and  the  New  Jersey  plan  provided  in  its  fourth  resolution  that  the 
Executive,  to  consist  of  more  than  one  person,  ought  '*  to  direct  all 
military  operations:  —  provided  that  none  of  the  persons  composing 
the  federal  executive  shall,  on  any  occasion,  take  command  of  any 
troops,  so  as  personally  to  conduct  any  military  enterprise,  as  general, 
or  in  any  other  capacity."  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Convention 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail  did  not,  however,  contain  any-* 
thing  upon  the  subject:  but  Randolph  wrote  in  his  draft,  immediately 
after  the  power  to  carry  into  execution  the  national  laws,  quite  elabo- 
rate provisions  as  to  the  federal  executive's  control  of  the  State  militia. 
These  were,  however,  cancelled  later,  and  Rutledge  wrote  on  the  margin 
instead  of  them:  —  **  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  Union  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States."  Rutledge 
also  interlined,  at  the  end  of  the  powers  of  the  executive,  **  The  power 
of  pardoning  vested  in  the  Executive :  his  pardon  shall  not  however  be 
pleadable  to  an  impeachment."  In  the  report  of  the  committee  these 
suggestions  were  adopted,  and  formed  part  of  the  second  section  of  the 
tenth  article,  as  follows :  — 

'^  ...  He  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons^  but  his  pardon  shall 
not  be  pleadable  in  bar  of  an  impeachment.  He  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States.  .  .  ." 

On  August  25,  the  words  *'  except  in  cases  of  impeachment  *'  were 
inserted  after  **  pardons,**  and  the  words  *'  but  his  pardon  shall  not  be 
pleadable  in  bar  of  an  impeachment'*  were  disapproved;  and  on 
August  27  the  clause  giving  the  executive  the  command  of  the  militia 
of  the  several  States  was  amended  on  motion  of  Sherman  by  adding  the 
words  **  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States."  The 
Conmiittee  on  Style  reported  the  clause  as  follows :  — 

"  Section  2.  The  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states,  when  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States. 

^  ,  .  ,  And  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against 
the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment." 

The  coBMnittee  had  apparently  not  approved  of  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  a  motion  which  was  made  by  Randolph  on  September  10 
relating  to  pardons  in  treason,  and  referred  to  them,  but  no  record  of 
which  has  been  preserved.  On  September  15,  however,  during  the 
comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Style 

*  Moore's  American  Eloquence,  i.  364. 
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with  the  articles  agreed  on,  Randolph  probably  made  the  same  pro- 
posal; he  moved  to  amend  the  first  clause  of  the  second  section  of 
Article  II.  so  as  to  except  cases  of  treason  from  the  President's  power 
of  pardon ;  the  President  himself  might  be  guilty,  and  the  traitors  might 
be  his  own  instruments.  Mason  supported  the  motion,  but  Gouvemeur 
Morris  would  prefer  that  there  should  be  no  pardon  for  treason  rather 
than  let  the  power  devolve  on  the  legislature.  Wilson  thought  the 
power  should  remain  with  the  President,  and  remarked  that  he  could 
be  impeached,  if  guilty.  King  suggested  to  join  the  Senate  with  the 
President  in  pardoning,  and  Madison  approved  of  this.  No  such 
motion  was,  however,  made,  and  Randolph's  motion  was  lost  by  two 
votes  to  eight. 


ARTICLE   II.,   SECTION   2,   CLAUSE   1. 

[The  President  shall]  ...  he  may  require  the  Opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  prin- 
cipal OflBcer  in  each  of  the  executive  Departments,  upon  any  Subject  relating  to  the 
Duties  of  their  respective  Offices,  .  .  . 

This  clause  grew  out  of  the  efforts  of  some  members  to  establish  a 
cabinet  for  the  President.  Charles  Pinckney  '  speeches  *  show  that  his 
draft  provided  that  the  executive  should  have  the  right  to  consider  the 
principals  of  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs,  of  war,  of  the  treasury, 
and  of  the  admiralty, ^his  cabinet;  and  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, on  June  1,  Gerry  stated  that  he  was  in  favor  of  annexing  a  council 
to  the  executive.  There  was,  however,  nothing  upon  the  subject  in  the 
resolutions  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail,  nor  does  either  Ran- 
dolph's committee  draft  or  the  draft  they  reported  to  the  Convention 
on  August  6  contain  any  provision  in  regard  to  a  cabinet  or  council. 
On  August  18,  however,  Ellsworth  observed  that  no  council  had  yet 
been  provided  for  the  President,  and  said  that  he  thought  there  ought 
to  be  one ;  he  suggested  that  it  should  be  composed  of  the  president  of 
the  Senate,  the  chief  justice,  and  the  ministers  of  foreign  and  domestic 
affairs,  war,  finance,  and  marine.  They  should  only  advise  the  Presi- 
dent, he  thought,  and  not  conclude  him.  Charles  Pinckney  wanted  the 
proposition  to  lie  over,  as  Gouvemeur  Morris  had  given  notice  of  a 
like  proposal ;  his  own  idea  was  that  the  President  should  be  authorized 
to  call  for  advice  or  not,  as  he  pleased.  An  able  council  would  thwart 
him,  while  he  would  shelter  himself  under  the  sanction  of  a  weak  one. 
Gerry  was  opposed  to  letting  the  heads  of  departments  have  anything 


*  Moore's  American  Eloquence,  i.  364. 
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to  do  with  legislation,  as  they  will  be  fully  taken  up  with  other  matters ; 
he  mentioned  in  particular  the  chief  justice,  Dickinson  thought  that 
the  great  appointments  should  be  made  by  the  legislature,  and  that  they 
could  then  be  properly  consulted  by  the  executive.  The  subject  then 
lay  over  by  general  consent. 

On  August  20,  Gouvemeur  Morris  introduced  and  had  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Detail  his  plan ;  he  proposed  a  council  of  state,  to  con- 
sist of  the  chief  justice  and  the  secretaries  of  domestic  affairs,  of  com- 
merce and  finance,  of  foreign  affairs,  of  war,  of  the  marine,  and.  of 
state ;  and  he  provided  that  the  President  might  submit  any  matter  to 
this  council  for  their  discussion,  but  should  **  in  all  cases  exercise  his 
own  judgment,  and  either  conform  to  such  opinions  or  not,  as  he  may 
think  proper."  On  August  22  this  committee  reported,  recommending 
to  insert  the  following  after  the  second  section  as  a  third  section :  — 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  have  a  privy  council,  which  shall  con- 
sist of  the  president  of  the  Senate,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  principal  officer  in  the  respective  depart- 
ments of  foreign  affairs,  domestic  affairs,  war,  marine,  and  finance,  as  such  depart- 
ments of  office  shall  from  time  to  time  he  established ;  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  advise 
him  in  matters,  respecting  the  execution  of  his  office,  which  he  shall  think  proper  to  lay 
before  them ;  but  their  advice  shall  not  conclude  him,  nor  affect  his  responsibility  for 
the  measures  which  he  shall  adopt." 

This  clause  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered  by  the  Conven- 
tion, and  the  matter  went,  therefore,  to  the  Committee  on  Unfinished 
Portions,  which  reported  on  September  4  in  part  as  follows  upon  the 
powers  of  the  President :  — 

"  After  the  words  *  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,'  in  the  2d  section  10th 
article,  add,  *  and  may  require  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each 
of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 


When  this  clause  came  up  in  the  Convention,  on  September  7,  Mason 
objected  strongly  to  the  rejection  of  a  council  for  the  President,  and 
said  **  the  grand  seignor  himself  had  his  divan:  "  and  he  moved  the 
following,  which  he  had  suggested  in  debate  earlier  the  same  day :  — 

"  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  of  the  states  to  prepare  a  clause  or 
clauses  for  establishing  an  executive  council,  as  a  council  of  state  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States ;  to  consist  of  six  members,  two  of  which  from  the  Eastern,  two 
from  the  Middle,  and  two  from  the  Southern  States;  with  a  rotation  and  duration  of 
office  similar  to  those  of  the  Senate;  such  council  to  be  appointed  by  the  legislature,  or 
by  the  Senate." 

Franklin  and  Madison  were  in  favor  of  the  motion,  and  Wilson  and 
Dickinson  were  in  favor  of  some  sort  of  council.  Gouvemeur  Morris 
was  against  it,  and  explained  that  the  committee  had  considered  the 
question,  but  thought  that  it  would  merely  result  in  the  President's 
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aoqniring  their  protection  for  his  wrong  measures.  Mason's  motion 
was  lost  by  eight  States  to  three,  and  the  clause  as  reported  was 
approved,  and  later  reported  in  the  same  language  by  the  Committee 
on  Style. 


ARTICLE  lU  SECTION   %  CLAUSE  Z 

He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  SenatQ,  to  make 
Treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur.  .  .  . 

This  clause  originated  entirely  in  the  Committee  of  Detail,  and  in 

the  later  proceedings  of  the  Convention.     Randolph  wrote  at  one  time 

in  his  committee  draft  among  the  legislative  powers  the  following 

words :  — 

''  d.  To  make  treaties  of  commerce  under  the  foregoing  restrictions :  4.  To  make 
treaties  of  peace  or  alliance  under  the  foregoing  restrictions,  and  without  the  surrender 
of  territory  for  an  equivalent,  and  in  no  case  unless  a  superior  title." 

These  powers  are,  however,  marked  by  him  on  the  margin,  '^  qu: 
as  to  senate,"  and  were  later  cancelled.  He  had  also  inserted  at  one 
time  a  legislative  power  **  17.  To  send  embassadors,"  but  had  later 
cancelled  this,  too.  All  these  powers  were  then  transferred  to  the 
Senate,  and  he  wrote  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  draft,  ^'  3.  The  powers 
destined  for  the  Senate  peculiarly  are  1.  To  make  treaties  of  commerce : 
2.  To  make  treaties  of  peace  and  alliance :  3.  To  appoint  the  judiciary : 
4.  [This  in  Butledge's  hand-writing.]  To  send  embassadors."  The 
Committee  of  Detail  adopted  in  the  main  these  latter  ideas,  and  vested 
the  treaty-making  power  in  the  Senate  by  the  first  section  of  the  ninth 
article,  which  read:  —  **  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
power  to  make  treaties,  and  appoint  ambassadors,  and  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court."  When  this  clause  came  up  in  the  Convention  on 
August  23,  Gouvemeur  Morris  doubted  whether  he  should  agree  to  it 
at  all,  but  moved  an  amendment  that  *'  no  treaty  shall  be  binding  on 
the  United  States  which  is  not  ratified  by  law."  The  inconvenience  of 
this  in  such  cases  as  treaties  of  alliance  for  war  was  pointed  out;  and^ 
after  some  slight  debate,  the  whole  clause  was  referred  back  to  the 
Committee  of  Detail. 

This  committee,  however,  did  not  make  any  further  report  upon  the 
subject,  so  it  went  to  the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Portions,  and  they 
reported  on  September  4,  transferring  the  power  to  make  treaties  to  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  This 
idea  was  probably  derived  from  a  suggestion  of  Gorham,  made  during 
the  discussion  of  the  judiciary.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  section  of  the 
draft  of  August  6  now  xmder  discussion  vested  in  the  Senate  the 
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appointment  of  the  judges  and  some  other  officers,  as  well  as  the  power 
to  make  treaties ;  but  the  appointment  of  officers  by  so  large  a  body  as 
the  Senate  met  with  much  objection,  and  on  July  18,  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  appointment  of  the  judges,  Gorham  had  suggested  that 
they  be  appointed  by  the  executive  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
second  branch  (Article  III.,  Generally)  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts;  he  said  that  ^'  this  mode  had  been  long 
practised  in  that  country,  and  was  found  to  answer  perfectly  well." 
Motions  in  favor  of  this  suggestion  were  defeated,  and  the  Convention 
resolved  at  that  time  to  leave  the  appointment  of  the  judges  to  the 
Senate;  but  it  is  likely  that  Gorham 's  proposal  led  to  the  change,  and 
the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Portions  in  their  report  of  September  4 
vested  both  the  power  to  make  treaties  and  to  appoint  officers  generally 
in  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  they 
reported  as  follows:  — 

'The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  haTt 
power  to  make  treaties;  .  .  .  But  no  treaty  shall  be  made  without  the  consent  of  two 
thirds  of  the  members  present" 

When  this  provision  came  up  in  the  Convention,  on  September  7  and 
8,  Wilson  moved  to  add  the  words  *'  and  House  of  Representatives  " 
after  *'  Senate,*'  but  there  was  no  debate  upon  the  motion,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania alone  voted  in  its  favor. 

The  clause  requiring  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  to  ratify  a 

treaty  was  a  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion.     Wilson 

and  King  objected  to  it,  and  Madison  moved  to  insert  an  exception  as 

to  treaties  of  peace,  so  that  they  could  be  ratified  by  a  majority,  and 

this  was  agreed  to  nem.  con.,  but  was  again  struck  out  the  next  day 

(September  8)  by  eight  States  to  three.     King  and  Wilson  wanted  tO 

strike  out  entirely  the  requirement  of  two-thirds,  but  only  Delaware 

supported  them.*     Rutledge  and  Gerry  then  moved  that  '*  no  treaty 

shal]  be  made  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of 

the  Senate,"  in  accordance  with  the  example  in  the  present  Congress, 

but  the  difference  that  the  President's  consent  will  be  necessary  was 

pointed  out,  and  the  motion  was  defeated,  as  was  also  one  of  Sherman, 

that  **  no  treaty  shall  be  made  without  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 

of  the  Senate,"  and  also  another  of  Williamson  and  Gerry  to  require 

previous  notice  to  members  and  a  reasonable  time  to  attend.     The 

clause  as  reported  was  then  approved,  and  the  Committee  on  Style 

reported  it  later  as  follows :  — 

^  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  maktt 
tnaties*  provided  two  thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur." 

*  DUiot,  V.  524-627. 
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ARTICLE  11.,  SECTION  2,  CLAUSES  2  AND  3. 

.  .  .  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  Judges  of  the 
supreme  Court,  and  all  other  Officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  Appointments  are 
not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  Law:  but  the 
Congress  may  by  Law  vest  the  Appointment  of  such  inferior  Officers,  as  they  think 
proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  or  in  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

The  President  shall  have  Power  to  fill  up  all  Vacancies  that  may  happen  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  Commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  End  of 
their  next  Session. 

Charles  Pinckney's  speeches  *  show  that  his  draft  of  a  constitution 
called  for  an  executive  with  power  to  appoint  all  officers  except  judges 
and  foreign  ministers,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  how  he  provided 
for  the  selection  of  these  latter.  The  New  Jersey  resolutions  conferred 
power  on  the  executive  to  appoint  the  judges  and  all  federal  officers  not 
otherwise  provided  for;  and  these  two  outlines  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Detail,  though  without  the  approval  of  the  Convention. 
The  only  provisions  upon  the  subject  which  the  Convention  had 
approved  were  contained  in  the  fourteenth  and  twelfth  resolutions 
referred  to  that  committee :  these  provided  respectively  for  a  national 
judiciary,  which  should  be  appointed  by  the  second  branch  of  the 
national  legislature,  and  for  a  national  executive  with  power  **  to 
appoint  to  offices  in  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for/' 

Randolph's  committee  draft  at  one  time  conferred  upon  the  legis- 
lature the  power  to  send  ambassadors,  but  this  was  cancelled;  and  the 
same  power  was  inserted,  in  the  handwriting  of  Rutledge,  among  those 
designed  peculiarly  for  the  Senate.  To  this  same  branch  also  was 
assigned  by  Randolph's  draft  the  right  to  appoint  the  judiciary,  while 
among  the  powers  conferred  on  the  executive  was  one  *'  to  appoint  to 
offices,  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  constitution.  *'  The  com- 
mittee, in  the  draft  repotted  on  August  6,  provided  by  the  first  section 
of  the  ninth  article  that  '*  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
power  to  .  .  .  appoint  ambassadors,  and  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  "  and  by  the  second  section  of  the  tenth  article,  that  **  He  [the 
President]  shall  .  .  .  appoint  officers  in  all  cases  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  this  Constitution." 

In  the  discussion  of  the  judicial  department  on  July  18,  Gorham  had 
moved  that  the  judges  should  be  appointed  by  the  executive  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  second  branch,  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  upon  the  defeat  of  this  Madison  had 
moved  that  they  be  appointed  by  the  executive  subject  to  disapproval 


*  Moore's  American  Eloquence,  i.  304. 
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by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate;  but  this  was  also  defeated  on  the  21st,  and 
the  appointment  of  the  judges  by  the  Senate  approved,  and  the  resolu- 
tion so  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail. 

When  the  clause  as  to  the  Senate's  appointing  ambassadors  and 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  came  up  in  the  Convention  on  August  23, 
Gouvemeur  Morris  and  Wilson  argued  against  the  appointment  of 
oflScers  by  so  large  a  body  as  the  Senate,  and  Morris  doubted  whether 
he  should  agree  to  it  at  all.  After  some  slight  debate,  and  after  the 
words  *^  and  other  public  ministers  "  had  been  inserted  after 
**  ambassadors,"  the  clause  was  referred  again  to  the  Committee  of 
Detail. 

When  the  clause  as  to  the  appointment  of  officers  by  the  President 
in  all  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for  came  up  in  the  Convention  on 
August  24,  Madison  moved  to  amend  so  as  to  read  that  he  may  appoint 
**  to  offices,"  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
authorize  him  to  appoint  officers  without  a  previous  creation  of  the 
office  by  the  legislature.  This  was  carried,  and  then  Dickinson  moved 
to  amend  so  as  to  read  '*  and  shall  appoint  to  all  offices  established  by 
this  Constitution,  except  in  cases  herein  otherwise  provided  for ;  and  to 
all  offices  which  may  hereafter  be  created  by  law."  This  was  also 
carried,  and  then  Dickinson  moved  further  to  amend  by  adding  after 
the  above  the  words  *'  except  where,  by  law,  the  appointment  shall  be 
vested  in  the  legislatures  or  executives  of  the  several  states;  "  but  the 
motion  was  negatived  without  a  coimt  of  votes,  Wilson  and  Gouverneur 
Morris  urging  that  its  result  would  be  to  make  the  States  able  to 
dictate  terms  to  Congress  and  secure  the  appointments  for  themselves. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  clause  of  the  draft  of  August  6  referring  to 
the  Senate  the  power  to  appoint  certain  officers  was  referred  again  to 
the  Committee  of  Detail.  This  committee  did  not,  however,  report ;  so 
the  matter  went  to  the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Portions,  and  they 
treated  the  whole  subject  of  appointments  as  before  them,  and  reported 
on  September  4,  transferring  the  power  to  appoint  officers  generally,  as 
well  as  the  power  to  make  treaties,  to  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  This  idea  was  doubtless  derived 
from  the  above-mentioned  suggestion  of  Gorham  to  adopt  the  method  of 
appointment  practised  in  Massachusetts  (see  above,  and  also  ''Article 
HI,  Generally  "),  which  had,  however,  been  defeated  by  the  Conven- 
tion at  the  time  Gorham  suggested  it.  The  committee  reported  the 
matter  in  the  following  form :  — 

"...  and  he  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  and  other  public  ministers,  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not  other- 
wise herein  provided  for." 
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When  this  clause  came  up  in  the  Convention  on  September  7,  the 
language  as  to  the  President's  power  of  appointment  was  changed  in 
one  particular  to  correspond  with  a  former  phrase,  — '  ^  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,''  —  and  then  agreed  to.  Wilson 
had  objected  to  the  mode  of  appointment,  but  he  made  no  motion. 

On  motion  of  Spaight,  the  following  was  inserted:  —  **  the  Presi- 
dent shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate. ' ' 

Gerry  moved,  on  September  8,  that  **  no  oflScer  shall  be  appointed 
but  to  offices  created  by  law,"  but  it  was  rejected  as  unnecessary.  He 
later  moved,  ^^  the  legislature  shall  have  the  sole  right  of  establishing 
offices  not  heretofore  provided  for,"  but  this  was  also  negatived.  The 
matter  was  then  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Style  in  the  form  which 
has  been  shown,  and  they  reported  it  as  follows :  — 

^  .  .  .  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shaU  appoint,  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appointments  are 
not  herein  otherwise  provided  for. 

''  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  next  session." 

On  September  15,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  the  clause 
as  to  the  President's  power  of  appointment  was  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  words  ^'  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law;  "  and  on 
the  same  day  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to  amend  further  by  adding  at 
the  same  place  the  following  clause:  —  *'  but  the  Congress  may  by  law 
vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in 
the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments.'' This  suggestion  was  probably  led  to  by  the  objections  made 
to  the  Senate  either  as  an  original  appointing  body  or  as  one  to  con- 
firm the  appointments  of  the  President.  Some  members  thought  the 
Senate  would  have  to  be  constantly  in  session  for  this  purpose,  but 
King  had  answered*  that  he  supposed  the  minor  officers  would  be 
appointed  by  the  higher  officers  of  the  departments.  Sherman  sec- 
onded Gouverneur -Morris's  motion,  but  Madison  thought  it  did  not  go 
far  enough,  if  necessary  at  all,  for  superior  officers  below  the  heads  of 
departments  ought,  in  some  cases,  to  have  the  appointments  to  minor 
offices.  Morris  thought  there  was  no  necessity  for  this,  for  blank  com- 
missions could  be  sent.  The  motion  was  lost  by  an  even  division,  but 
It  was  urged  that  it  be  put  again,  as  some  such  provision  was  too  neces- 
sary to  be  omitted.    The  motion  was  then  agreed  to  nem.  con. 


•  Elliot.  V.  523. 
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ARTICLE  11.,  SECTION  3. 

He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  Information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  recommend  to  their  Consideration  such  Measures  as  he  shall  judge  neces- 
sary and  expedient ;  he  may,  on  extraordinary  Occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either 
of  them,  and,  in  Case  of  Disagreement  between  them,  with  Respect  to  the  Time  of 
Adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  Time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall 
receive  Ambassadors  and  other  public  Ministers ;  he  shall  take  Care  that  the  Laws  be 
faithfully  executed,  and  shall  Commission  all  the  Officers  of  the  United  States. 

Charles  Pinckney's  speeches  *  show  that  his  draft  provided  that  the 
executive  might  convene  and  prorogue  the  legislature  upon  special 
occasions  when  they  could  not  agree,  but  the  resolutions  of  the  Con- 
vention contained  nothing  upon  these  subjects  nor  upon  the  others  here 
concerned.  Randolph's  committee  draft,  however,  contains  among  the 
powers  of  the  executive  the  following  memoranda:  —  **  receiving 
ambassadors:  commissioning  oflScers:  convene  legislature;  ''  and  Eut- 
ledge  wrote  on  the  margin  that  the  executive  **  shall  propose  to  the 
Legislature  from  Time  to  Time  by  Speech  or  Message  such  Measures 
as  concern  the  Union.''  The  Committee  of  Detail  reported  in  part  as 
follows  in  the  second  section  of  the  tenth  article :  — 

"'  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  information  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
the  Union.  He  may  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary  and  expedient.  He  may  convene  them  on  extraordinary  occasions.  In  case 
of  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses,  with  regard  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he 
may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  thinks  proper.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  be  duly  and  faithfully  executed.  He  shall  commission  all  the 
officers  of  the  United  States;  .  .  .  He  shall  receive  ambassadors,  and  may  correspond 
with  the  supreme  executives  of  the  several  states." 

This  section  was  taken  up  in  the  Convention  on  August  24,  and  the 
discussion  continued  on  the  25th.  The  clause  as  to  receiving  ambassa- 
dors was  enlarged  to  read  '^  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other 
public  ministers;  "  and  on  motion  of  Gouvemeur  Morris  the  words 
authorizing  the  President  to  correspond  with  the  supreme  executives  of 
the  several  States  were  cancelled,  on  the  ground  that  they  might  imply 
that  he  could  not  correspond  with  others. 

On  September  8  McHenry  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  not  yet  been  authorized  to  convene  the  Senate  by  itself,  and 
moved  to  amend  Article  X.,  Section  2,  by  striking  out  the  clause  as  to 
convening  the  legislature  and  inserting,  **  he  may  convene  both  or 
either  of  the  Houses  on  extraordinary  occasions,"  and  this  was  soon 
agreed  to,  though  Wilson  said  he  should  vote  against  it,  because  it 
implied  that  the  Senate  might  be  in  session,  when  the  legislature  was 
not,  which  he  thought  improper. 
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The  Committee  on  Style  transposed  this  matter  somewhat  and 
reported  it  as  f  oDows :  — 

''  Section  3.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  and  expedient.  He  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both 
houses,  or  either  of  them ;  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them  with  respect  to  the 
time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper.  He 
shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  kws 
be  faithfully  executed ;  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States^'' 


ARTICLE  II.,  SECTION  4. 

The  President,  Vice  President,  and  all  civil  Officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
removed  from  Office  on  Impeachment  for,  and  Conviction  of.  Treason,  Bribery,  or  other 
high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors. 

Charles  Pinckney 's  speeches  *  show  that  his  draft  contained  a  clanse 
making  the  President  impeachable,  and  the  Virginia  resolutions,  though 
they  did  not  specifically  provide  for  this,  possibly  recognized  impliedly 
the  same  thing,  for  they  required  an  oath  from  the  executive  and  other 
officers  and  gave  the  judiciary  jurisdiction  in  ''  impeachments  of  any 
national  officers. "  When  the  Convention  came  on  June  2  to  discuss  the 
resolution  of  the  Virginia  plan  in  regard  to  the  executive,  Dickinson 
moved  to  add,  * '  that  the  executive  be  made  removable  by  the  national 
legislature,  on  the  request  of  a  majority  of  the  legislatures  of  individual 
states,"  and  there  was  quite  a  discussion  of  the  subject.  Some  wanted 
to  make  him  removable  by  the  national  legislature  alone,  but  both  this 
and  Dickinson's  proposal  were  defeated;  and  on  motion  of  Williamson 
and  Davy  it  was  agreed  to  add  the  words,  **  and  to  be  removable  on 
impeachment  and  conviction  of  malpractice  or  neglect  of  duty:  ''  and 
these  words  were  contained  in  the  ninth  resolution  reported  from  the 
committee  of  the  whole  on  June  13. 

The  New  Jersey  plan  provided  by  the  fourth  resolution  for  an 
executive  to  be  **  removable  by  Congress,  on  application  by  a  majority 
of  the  executives  of  the  several  States;  "  but  the  Convention  went  on 
with  the  consideration  of  the  resolutions  reported  from  the  eonmuttee 
of  the  whole,  and  on  July  20  took  up  the  question  of  impeachments  of 
the  executive.  There  was  much  difference  of  opinion,  and  some  mem- 
bers opposed  any  impeachment  of  the  executive  himself,  and  thought 
his  agents  should  alone  be  punished.  The  Convention  adhered,  how- 
ever, by  a  vote  of  eight  to  two,  to  the  provision  already  reported,  and 


*Moore'f  American  Eloquence,  i.  364. 
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the  twelfth  resolution  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail  provided 
for  a  national  executive  to  consist  of  a  single  person, '  *  to  be  removable 
on  impeachment,  and  conviction  of  malpractice  or  neglect  of  duty," 
while  the  sixteenth  resolution  provided  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
national  judiciary  should  extend  to  certain  described  cases,  **  and  to 
such  other  questions  as  involve  the  national  peace  and  harmony." 

Randolph's  conmiittee  draft  contained  a  clause  as  to  the  executive 
**  to  be  removable  on  impeachment,  made  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  on  conviction  of  malpractice  or  neglect  of  duty  before  the 
supreme  judiciary:  "  but  the  words,  **  malpractice  or  neglect  of  duty  " 
are  cancelled,  and  '*  Treason,  Bribery,  or  Corruption,"  interlined  in 
their  stead  in  Rutledge's  hand-writing.  These  suggestions  were  car- 
ried out  by  the  committee,  and  they  reported  as  follows  in  regard  to  the 
President  in  the  second  section  of  Article  X.  of  the  draft  of  August  6 :  — 

"...  He  shall  be  removed  from  his  office  on  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  conviction,  in  the  supreme  court,  of  treason,  bribery,  or  corruption  .  .  ." 

This  was  postponed  on  August  27,  on  motion  of  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
who  thought  the  tribunal  an  improper  one,  particularly  if  the  first  judge 
was  to  be  of  the  privy  coimcil.  Not  being  taken  up  again  by  the  Con- 
vention it  went  to  the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Portions,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  they  reported  as  follows :  — 

"  The  latter  part  of  the  second  section.  Article  X.  to  read  as  follows :  —  *  He  shall 
be  removed  from  his  office,  on  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Kepresdntatives,  and  con- 
viction by  the  Senate,  for  treason  or  bribery '  .  .  ." 

That  portion  of  this  provision  which  concerns  the  forum  in  which 
impeachments  should  be  tried  has  been  considered  in  another  place 
(Article  I.,  Section  3,  Clause  6).  In  considering  the  other  branches  of 
the  clause,  on  September  8,  Mason  objected  to  its  being  restricted  to 
cases  of  treason  or  bribery;  he  moved  to  add  **  or  maladministration." 
Madison  thought  the  term  so  vague  that  it  would  be  equivalent  to  estab- 
lishing a  tenure  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Congress,  and  Mason  sub- 
stituted the  term,  **  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  the 
State,"  which  was  agreed  to,  but  '*  United  States  "  was  unanimously 
substituted  for  *'  State  "  a  little  later.  The  following  was  also  added 
to  the  clause:  —  *'  The  Vice-President,  and  other  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  and  con- 
viction as  aforesaid,"  and  with  these  amendments  the  matter  went  to 
the  Committee  on  Style,  which  reported  it  as  follows:  — 

"Section  4.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 
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ARTICLE  III.,  GENERALLY. 

Charles  Pinckney's  speeches*  show  that  his  draft  gave  Congress 
power  to  establish  federal  courts  of  admiralty  and  for. some  other  pur- 
poses which  are  not  specified ;  and  the  ninth  of  the  Virginia  resolutions 
read  as  follows :  — 

**  Resolved,  that  a  national  judiciary  be  established ;  to  hold  their  oftces  during 
good  behavior,  and  to  receive  punctually,  at  stated  times,  fixed  compensation  for  their 
services,  in  which  no  increase  or  diminution  shall  be  made  so  as  to  affect  the  persons 
actually  in  office  at  the  time  of  such  increase  or  diminution.  That  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  inferior  tribunals  shall  be  to  hear  and  determine,  in  the  first  instance,  and  of  the 
supreme  tribunal  to  hear  and  determine,  in  the  dernier  resort,  all  piracies  *and  felonies 
on  the  high  seas ;  captures  from  an  enemy ;  cases  in  which  foreigners,  or  citizens  of  other 
states,  applying  to  such  jurisdictions,  may  be  interested;  or  which  respect  the  collection 
of  the  national  revenue,  impeachments  of  any  national  officers,  and  questions  which 
may  involve  the  national  peace  or  harmony." 

When  the  Convention  took  this  clause  up  on  June  4,  the  words, 
**  That  a  national  judiciary  he  established  ''  were  agreed  to,  and  the 
words,  **  to  consist  of  one  supreme  tribunal,  and  of  one  or  more  inferior 
tribunals  "  were  then  added,t  and  the  next  day  the  words,  **  one  or 
more  **  were  cancelled.  The  words  **  to  be  chosen  by  the  national  legis- 
lature ''  being  under  consideration  on  June  5,  '*  national  legislature  '* 
was  stricken  out  and  a  blank  left,  to  be  filled  up  later;  and  then  some 
later  portions  were  added  and  others  postponed,  so  that  the  parts  of 
the  clause  which  had  been  approved  read  as  follows :  — 

''  Resolved,  that  a  national  judiciary  be  established  to  consist  of  one  supreme  and 
inferior  tribunals ;  to  be  chosen  by  ;  to  hold  their  office  during  good  behavior ; 

and  to  receive  punctually  at  stated  times,  a  fixed  compensation  for  their  services,  in 
which  no  increase  or  diminution  shall  be  made,  so  as  to  affect  the  persons  actually  in 
office  at  the  time  of  such  increase  or  diminution." 

On  June  5  Rutledge  moved  to  strike  out  the  words,  **  and  of  inferior 
tribunals,"  on  the  grounds  that  the  State  tribunals  ought  to  be  left  to 
decide  in  the  first  instance,  subject  to  an  appeal,  and  that  the  provision 
would  create  great  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  the  system.  Madison, 
Wilson,  and  Dickinson  opposed  the  motion,  and  insisted  that  the  right 
of  appeal  would  be  entirely  insuflScient  to  correct  many  errors;  they 
thought  a  government  without  a  proper  executive  and  judiciary  would 
be  the  mere  trunk  of  a  body.  Rutledge 's  motion  was,  however,  carried, 
whereupon,  on  the  insistence  of  Dickinson,  Wilson,  and  Madison  as  to 
the  importance  of  at  least  the  power  to  establish  such  tribunals  in  case 
of  need,  the  resolution  was  amended  by  adding  the  words,  **  that  the 
national  legislature  be  empowered  to  institute  inferior  tribunals/' 

*  Moore's  American  Eloquence,  i.  367.     *  f  Elliot,  i.  144,  160,  161;  ▼.  128,  166. 
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On  June  12  and  13  various  motions  were  made  as  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  finally  on  motion  of  Randolph  and  Madison 
the  following  was  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  language  used  in  the 
Virginia  resolution:  —  **  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  judiciary 
shall  extend  to  cases  which  respect  the  collection  of  the  national 
revenue,  impeachments  of  any  national  oflScers,  and  questions  which 
involve  the  national  peace  and  harmony/'  And  on  the  same  day 
(June  13)  the  earlier  part  of  this  clause  was,  on  motion  of  Madison, 
amended,  by  inserting  after  **  one  supreme  tribunal  "  the  words,  '*  the 
judges  of  which  to  be  appointed  by  the  second  branch  of  the  national 
legislature."  Charles  Pinckney  and  Sherman  had  wanted  them  to  be 
appointed  by  the  whole  legislature,  but  withdrew  their  motion  upon 
Madison's  objecting  to  such  a  method,  and  urging  the  Senate  instead. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  and  the  matter  then  read  as  follows :  — 

11.  ^*  Eesolved,  That  a  national  judiciary  be  established,  to  consist  of  one  supreme 
tribunal,  the  judges  of  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  second  branch  of  the  national 
legislature,  to  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  to  receive  punct,ually,  at 
stated  times,  a  fixed  compensation  for  their  services,  in  which  no  increase  or  diminu- 
tion shall  be  made  so  as  to  affect  the  persons  actually  in  office  at  the  time  of  such  in- 
crease or  diminution. 

12.  "  Eesolved,  That  the  national  legislature  be  empowered  to  appoint  inferior  tri- 
bunals. 

13.  "  Besolved,  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  judiciary  shall  extend  to  aU 
cases  which  respect  the  collection  of  the  national  revenue,  impeachments  of  any  national 
officers,  and  questions  which  involve  the  national  peace  and  harmony." 

A  few  days  later  the  New  Jersey  plan  was  introduced,  the  fifth 
resolution  of  which  read  as  follows :  — 

''  Resolved,  That  a  federal  judiciary  be  established,  to  consist  of  a  supreme  tribunal, 
the  judges  of  which  to  be  appointed  by  the  executive,  and  to  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior;  to  receive  pimctually,  at  stated  times,  a  fixed  compensation  for  their 
services,  in  which  no  increase  nor  diminution  shall  be  made  so  as  to  affect  the  persons 
actually  in  office  at  the  time  of  such  increase  or  diminution.  That  the  judiciary  so 
established  shall  have  authority  to  hear  and  determine,  in  the  first  instance,  on  all  im- 
peachments of  federal  officers,  and,  by  way  of  appeal,  in  the  dernier  resort,  in  all  cases 
touching  the  rights  of  ambassadors;  in  all  cases  of  captures  from  an  enemy;  in  all 
cases  of  piracies  and  felonies  on  the  high  seas ;  in  all  cases  in  which  foreigners  may  be 
interested;  in  the  construction  of  any  treaty  or  treaties,  or  which  may  arise  on  any 
of  the  acts  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  or  the  collection  of  the  federal  revenue :  that 
none  of  the  judiciary  shall,  during  the  time  they  remain  in  office,  be  capable  of 
receiving  or  holding  any  other  office  or  appointment  during  their  term  of  service,  or 
for  thereafter." 

The  Convention,  however,  did  not  approve  the  New  Jersey  plan,  but 
took  up  again  the  resolutions  agreed  upon  in  committee  of  the  whole. 
On  July  18  and  21  the  whole  of  the  eleventh  resolution  was  approved, 
except  that  the  provision  against  increase  of  salary  was  stricken  out ; 
this  was  done  on  motion  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  who  thought  the  legis- 
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latore  should  not  be  so  mwh  hampered.  Maoi^-:*!.  ^^iinici::  ilLi  wixxld 
increase  their  depeDdeii<'e  on  the  legLslatare.  iz^z  ^^j^e^*<i^i  tn.it  it 
might  be  possible  to  guard  against  the  variat:c«ai  ir  lh*-  -^^l  it  ic  lyyogrf 
by  taking  wheat  or  sc»ii:e  other  thing  of  f«ermaii€^i  xt^nt  t*  it  i;;^2.«iartL 
bnt  Gouvemenr  Morris  argued  that  not  ozilj  tLe  t^.tm-  iif  ii>;ii»r7  bat 
the  state  of  society  may  alter,  and  that  the  SAltiy  ?ii:.Tji  i^Tnys  be 
regnlated  by  the  manners  and  ^tyle  of  liring.  The  v:-r5s  as  :t>  *'  no 
increase  "*  were  iLen  stn>:-t  o::t  by  six  votes  to  two. 

The  point  most  -i:s«?:issed  was  as  to  the  metiwi  ii  AT':»:trrsMt  of 
the  judges.  GorLjiiL  snzapested  that  they  be  ai^fiC-ii::^  r  j  ii#i-  '£3:«»»r:itive, 
with  the  eon>e-t  aiid  a-ivi^Te  of  the  seeond  branch.  Ir  ii*t  zi«:t5r  i  no^ised 
by  the  constitution  of  MassacLus^'tts.  Wilson  preferr^i  *:»:  i^t^  iiem 
appointed  by  tire  ex*-?-t:ve  a]  one,  whiie  Madi^:-n  s:25R5::ai  zux  they 
might  be  af*j:»c»ir.:^  by  that  branch,  with  the  tr^y:^^rzrp&:i^  •:-:  •cc^c-third 
at  least  of  tLe  -TT:«er  HoTise.  Luther  Martin,  Si>er^;£^.,  ai?i  Bedford 
thought  their  aj  j-:-ii:tii.ei:t  >ho:;!d  remain  wiih  t2>e  Se^aiCL  Wlison's 
motion  was  defesit^i  ai:d  Gorham  then  mored  ••  ihal  ibe  ;-*iges  be 
]K«2inat€d  and  ayi-C'inted  ly  the  eieeutive,  by  ar.d  with  the  advice  and 
eonskmt  of  tiie  sec-c«i:d  branch :  and  every  such  noTr^nsticg:  shall  be  made 
at  least  days  prior  to  si>?h  appointment.**     This  was  lost  by  an 

even]y  divi^ied  vote,  azid  Ma-iisc»n  then  moved  ••  that  tbe  7>i«s  should 
be  noniinat<e-i  ty  the  eie-i-Titive.  and  such  noTninaticQ  sbr-iild  become  an 
app»c»intiLpK:t  if  not  ils^i2Tee«i  to  within  days  ty  two-thirds  of 

the  s<e>«:'i.d  tr&i-:-L."  This  was  p<»st]:oned.  and  was  defeated  on  July  21, 
ani  the  i'r»:'vi-:on  for  their  aj-fointment  by  the  sewr^ni  bianch  was 
aj  I  r:  Te-i  \j  -ii  to  thr^ee. 

Ti^  rirelfth  r^-.  ]::r"on.  *•  that  the  narional  '^ifislanire  be  empowered 
t:  In-ti—te  infer:  r  tr:>:insk>-'*  wa-  <:^»::-idered  on  Jnly  IS.  and  was 
c:ro-e*i  \j  B-t^er  and  L::ther  Martin,  and  snprorted  by  Gorham, 
liani:  :h.  £ni  G:nTeme:ir  Morri-.  Gx^rham  observ^ed  that  there  were 
a_T^^iy  ieiers^  >:-:irts  in  :h*  States,  and  that  no  orations  were  made. 
SiemLin  Wis  wiping  to  erant  the  power  to  establish  the  courts,  but 
thinzh:  thit  the  si^te  tn:h::nais  shr^nid  be  us*e«i  wherever  possible.  The 
v-inse  WS.S  ST  yroT^i  «-  '•s.  r  'n.  after  bnt  a  short  dis^etission. 

Ti-e  thlrt^eenth  res-i'intion  as  to  th-e  jiuis-iiction  of  the  national 

Tjiliiiry  net  with  seveni^  criticisms  as  i>  its  language,  and  after  the 

wrris  erreniln^  it  to  the  in:r«es:hn:ent  of  any  naric^nal  officers  were 

siniii  :nt  :n  -Jn.y  !S.  the  wh  >  o'anse  was  re^rast  by  Madison  to  read: 

—  -■  Thit  the  fnris-iiiti en  of  the  nsti.^n:^^  ;->!:: iaiy  shaK  exlmd  to  eases 

^nsznr  nnier  l^ws  ress^  by  the  senersl  iefisiatiii^.  and  to  such  other 

:::est    t-  is  inT:>e  th«e  national  peac^e  and  harmony,"  and  was  so 

arri^^f  t :  ^  *  w    ; ;  n . 

^e  vduw  vui. 
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The  resolutions  of  the  Convention  upon  the  subject  of  the  judiciary 
referred  to  the  Conunittee  of  Detail  were  therefore  as  follows :  — 

"  14.  Resolved,  That  a  national  judiciary  be  established,  to  consist  of  one  supreme 
tribunal,  the  judges  of  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  second  branch  of  the  national 
legislature;  to  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior;  to  receive  punctually,  at  stated 
times,  a  fixed  compensation  for  their  services,  in  which  no  diminution  shall  be  made, 
so  as  to  affect  the  persons  actually  in  office  at  the  time  of  such  diminution. 

"  15.  Resolved,  That  the  national  legislature  be  empowered  to  appoint  inferior 
tribunals. 

*'  16.  Resolved,  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  judiciary  shall  extend  to  cases 
arising  under  laws  passed  by  the  general  legislature,  and  to  such  other  questions  as 
involve  the  national  peace  and  harmony." 


ARTICLE  III.,  SECTION  1. 

The  judicial  Power  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  Court,  and 
in  such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  .  .  . 

In  carrying  out  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention  upon  the  subject 
of  the  judiciary,  which  have  been  followed  under  the  heading  of  '*  Arti- 
cle III.,  Generally,''  Randolph  did  little  more  in  his  draft  than  make  a 
separate  memorandum  of  the  provisions  in  question ;  touching  the  mat- 
ter here  concerned,  he  wrote :  —  * '  the  judiciary  shall  consist  of  one 
supreme  tribunal  .  .  .  and  of  such  inferior  tribunals,  as  the  legis- 
lature may  establish."  The  committee  reported  the  following  as  the 
first  section  of  the  eleventh  article :  — 

'*  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and 
in  such  inferior  courts  as  shall,  when  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  be  constituted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  United  States." 

When  this  clause  came  up  before  the  Convention  on  August  27,  Dr. 
Johnson  suggested  that  the  judicial  power  ought  to  extend  to  equity  as 
well  as  law,  and  accordingly  moved  to  insert  **  both  in  law  and  equity  " 
after  the  words  '*  United  States."  Read  objected  to  vesting  these 
powers  in  the  same  court,  but  the  Convention  agreed  to  the  amendment, 
and  the  clause  was  later  referred,  with  this  amendment,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Style,  which  reported  it  as  follows :  — 

'•Article  III.,  Section  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  both  in  law 
and  equity,  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  .  .  ." 

On  September  15,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  the  words 
**  both  in  law  and  equity  ''  were  stricken  out,*  doubtless  because  it  was 
thought  that  the  extension  of  the  power  to  cases  in  equity  was  more 
properly  provided  for  in  the  second  section  of  the  same  article. 

•  Elliot,  i.  314. 
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.  .  .  The  Judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their  OfBoes 
during  good  Behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  their  Services,  a  Com- 
pensation, which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  Continuance  in  office. 

As  to  these  provisions,  also,  Randolph's  draft  does  little  more  than 
carry  out  literally  the  directions  upon  the  subjects,  which  were  referred 
and  have  been  followed  under  * '  Article  III.,  Generally. ' '  He  wrote :  — 
**  all  the  judges  shall  hold  their  oflSces  during  good  behaviour;  and 
shall  receive  punctually  at  stated  times  a  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices, to  be  settled  by  the  legislature,  in  which  no  diminution  shall  be 
made,  so  as  to  affect  the  persons,  actually  in  office  at  the  time  of  such 
diminution."  The  committee  reported  as  follows  upon  the  same  sub- 
jects by  the  second  section  of  the  eleventh  article :  — 


"  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  of  the  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  ( 
during  good  behavior.    They  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compen- 
sation, which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office." 

When  this  clause  came  up  before  the  Convention,  on  August  27, 
Dickinson  moved  a  proviso  to  make  the  judges  removable  **by  the 
executive  on  the  application  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreseuta- 
tives,''  and  Gerry  and  Sherman  supported  him :  but  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
fiutledge,  Wilson,  and  Randolph  were  against  it.  Gouvemeur  Morris 
thought  it  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  provide  for  a  tenure 
during  good  behavior  and  yet  say  that  they  might  be  removed  by  **  so 
arbitrary  an  authority/'  and  Butledge  thought  it  was  an  insuperable 
objection  to  the  motion  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  to  judge  between 
the  United  States  and  particular  States.  The  motion  was  defeated. 
Madison  wanted  to  reinstate  the  provision  to  prohibit  an  increase  as 
well  as  a  diminution  of  a  judge's  salary,  but  this  was  lost,  as  was  also 
another  to  provide  that  any  law  to  make  such  increase  should  not  take 
effect  for  three  years  after  its  passage.  The  Committee  on  Style 
reported  the  clause  as  follows:  — 

"Article  111.,  Section  1.  .  .  .  The  judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior 
courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive 
for  their  services  a  compensation,  which  shaU  not  be  diminished  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  office." 


ARTICLE  III.,  SECTION  2,  CLAUSES  1  AND  2. 

The  judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  all  Cases,  in  Law  and  Equity,  arising  under 
this  Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  under  their  Authority;  —  to  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  publio 
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iCinisters  and  Consuls ;  —  to  all  Cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction ;  —  to 
Controversiefl  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  Party ;  —  to  Controversies  between 
two  or  more  States ;  —  between  a  State  and  Citizens  of  another  State ;  —  between  Citi- 
zens of  different  States; — between  Citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  Lands  under 
Grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  Citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
States,  Citizens  or  Subjects. 

In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those 
in  which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  supreme  Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction. 
In  all  the  other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Juris- 
diction, both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such  Exceptions  and  imder  such  Begulations  as 
the  Congress  shall  make. 

The  fifth  resolution  of  the  New  Jersey  plan  provided  for  a  supreme 
court  only,  and  gave  it  '*  authority  to  hear  and  determine,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  all  impeachments  of  federal  oflScers,  and,  by  way  of  appeal, 
in  the  dernier  ressort,  in  all  cases  touching  the  rights  of  ambassadors ; 
in  all  cases  of  captures  from  an  enemy;  in  all  cases  of  piracies  and 
felonies  on  the  high  seas ;  in  all  cases  in  which  foreigners  may  be  inter- 
ested ;  in  the  construction  of  any  treaty  or  treaties,  or  which  may  arise 
on  any  of  the  acts  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  or  the  collection  of  the 
federal  revenue. '*  This  clause  did  not,  however,  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Convention,  and  the  only  provision  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Detail  with  such  approval  was  that  contained  in  the  six- 
teenth resolution,  which  has  been  followed  under  ''Article  III.,  Gen- 
erally,'' in  the  words,  *'  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  judiciary 
shall  extend  to  cases  arising  under  laws  passed  by  the  general  legis- 
lature, and  to  such  other  questions  as  involve  the  national  peace  and 
harmony.'* 

In  elaborating  this  very  general  proposition,  Randolph  wrote  in  his 
draft:  — 

''The  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  tribunal  shall  extend,  1,  to  all  cases  arising 
under  laws  passed  by  the  general  Legislature ;  2,  to  impeachments  of  officers ;  and  3,  to 
such  other  cases  as  the  national  legislature  may  assign,  as  involving  the  national  peace 
and  harmony ;  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue ;  in  disputes  between  citizens  of  different 
States  [here  Rutledge  has  added  on  the  margin  'in  disputes  between  a 'State  and  a 
citizen  or  citizens  of  other  States '] ;  in  disputes  between  different  States ;  and  in  dis- 
putes in  which  subjects  or  citizens  of  other  countries  are  concerned  [here  Rutledge 
has  added  '  in  cases  of  admiralty  jurisdiction '].  But  this  supreme  jurisdiction  shall 
be  appellate  only ;  except  in  cases  of  impeachment  and  in  those  instances,  in  which  the 
Legislature  shall  make  it  original ;  and  the  legislature  shall  organize  it.  The  whole  or 
a  part  of  the  jurisdiction  aforesaid,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislature,  may 
be  assigned  to  the  inferior  tribunals  as  original  tribunals.'' 

It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  that  at  one  time  Randolph  wrote  in 
his  draft,  directly  after  his  treatment  of  the  legislative  powers,  the 
following  provision  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  judiciary :  ^ 

"  All  laws  of  a  particular  State  repugnant  hereto  shall  be  void ;  and  in  the  decision 
thereon,  which  shall  be  vested  in  the  supreme  judiciary,  all  incidents,  without  which 
the  general  principle  cannot  be  satisfied,  shall  be  considered  as  involved  in  the  general 
pimdiile.'' 
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This  suggested  clause  is,  however,  cancelled  in  the  draft,  and  was 
hence  doubtless  disapproved  by  the  committee  or  by  the  later  judgment 
of  Randolph  himself.  It  has  more  bearing  on  another  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  is  accordingly  more  fully  followed  out  under  Article  VI., 
Section  2.     The  Committee  of  Detail  reported  as  follows :  — 

"  Article  XI.,  Section  3.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  shall  extend  to 
all  cases  arising  under  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  United  States;  to  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls ;  to  the  trial  of  impeachments 
of  officers  of  the  United  States ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to 
controversies  between  two  or  more  states,  (except  such  as  shall  regard  territory  or  juris- 
diction;) between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state;  between  citizens  of  different 
states;  and  between  a  state,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or 
subjects.  In  cases  of  impeachment,  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  party,  this  jurisdiction  shall  be  original. 
In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  it  shall  be  appellate,  with  such  exceptions,  and 
under  such  regulations,  as  the  legislature  shall  make.  The  legislature  may  assign  any 
part  of  the  jurisdiction  above  mentioned,  (except  the  trial  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,)  in  the  manner  and  under  the  limitations  which  it  shall  think  proper, 
to  such  inferior  courts  as  it  shall  constitute  from  time  to  time." 

When  this  clause  came  up  before  the  Convention  on  August  27, 
Madison  and  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to  insert  the  words  **  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party  '*  after  the  word  **  controversies," 
and  the  motion  was  agreed  to  nem.  con.  On  August  20  Charles  Pinck- 
ney  had  introduced  into  the  Convention  and  had  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Detail  a  series  of  resolutions,  among  which  was  one  bearing  on 
pretty  much  the  same  point  in  the  following  words:  —  **  The  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  extended  to  all  controversies 
between  the  United  States  and  an  individual  state,  or  the  United  States 
and  the  citizens  of  an  individual  state."  And  upon  this  that  committee 
had  reported  on  August  22,  recommending  to  insert  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  lines  of  the  third  section  of  the  eleventh  article,  after  the 
word  *'  controversies,"  the  words  **  between  the  United  States  and  an 
individual  State,  or  the  United  States  and  an  individual  person."  This 
clause  was  not  however,  acted  on,  and  went  therefore  to  the  Committee 
on  Unfinished  Portions,  but  it  also  failed  to  report  on  it.  The  motion 
of  Madison  and  Gouverneur  Morris  attained  the  same  purpose  in  better 
language. 

Dr.  Johnson  moved,  on  August  27,  to  insert  **  this  Constitution  and 
the  "  before  "  laws,*'  so  as  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  also  to  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitution  alone ;  but  Madison  thought  it  was  going 
too  far  to  extend  tlie  jurisdiction  to  cases  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  it  ought  to  be  limited  to  cases  of  a  judicial  nature.  The 
right  of  expounding  the  Constitution,  he  said,  in  cases  not  of  this 
nature,  ought  not  to  be  given  to  that  department    But  it  was  generally 
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supposed  that  the  jurisdiction  was  constructively  limited  to  such  cases, 
and  the  motion  was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

On  motion  of  Rutledge,  the  same  clause  was  further  amended  on 
August  27  so  as  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  to  *  *  treaties  made  or  which 
shall  be  made  under  their  authority/'  conformably  to  a  preceding 
amendment  in  another  place  (see  Article  VI.,  Section  2),  and  on  motion 
of  Madison  and  Gouverneur  Morris  the  words  '*  the  judicial  power  " 
were  substituted  for  '*  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court/' 

On  motion  of  Sherman,  the  words  **  between  citizens  of  the  same 
State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States  "  were  inserted 
after  '*  between  citizens  of  different  States,"  according  to  the  provision 
in  Article  IX.  of  the  Confederation. 

The  words  in  regard  to  impeachments  were  postponed  on  August 
27,  and  several  minor  amendments  were  made  on  that  and  the  succeed- 
ing day,  when  the  whole  read :  — 

"  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  both  in  law  and  equity  arising  under 
this  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  or  which  shall 
be  made  under  their  authority ;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  min- 
isters and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  controversies 
to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States,  except  such  as  shall  regard  territory  or  jurisdiction;  between  a  State  and  citi- 
zens of  another  State;  between  citizens  of  different  States;  between  citizens  of  the 
same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States ;  and  between  a  State  or  the 
citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  subjects.  In  cases  affecting  ambas- 
sadors, other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party, 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before  men- 
tioned, it  shall  be  appellate,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under 
such  regulations,  as  the  legislature  shall  make." 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  draft  reported  by  the  Committee  of 
Detail  contained  in  Sections  2  and  3  of  Article  IX.  an  elaborate  pro- 
vision for  the  Senate's  trying  disputes  between  States  respecting  juris- 
diction or  territory,  and  disputes  concerning  lands  claimed  under 
grants  of  different  States.  Upon  this  subject  Randolph's  draft  con- 
tains the  following  among  the  legislative  powers,  '*  to  adjust  upon  the 
plan  heretofore  used  all  disputes  between  the  States  respecting  terri- 
tory or  jurisdiction  [the  last  four  words  in  Rutledge 's  handwriting]." 
The  provision  in  question  reported  by  the  committee  was :  — 

"Section  2.  In  all  disputes  and  controversies  now  subsisting,  or  that  may  here- 
after subsist,  between  two  or  more  states,  respecting  jurisdiction  or  territory,  the 
Senate  shall  possess  the  following  powers :  —  Whenever  the  legislature,  or  the  executive 
authority,  or  lawful  agent  of  any  state,  in  controversy  with  another,  shall,  by  memorial 
to  the  Senate,  state  the  matter  in  question,  and  apply  for  a  hearing,  notice  of  such 
memorial  and  application  shall  be  given,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  to  the  leprislature,  or 
the  executive  authority,  of  the  other  state  in  controversy.  The  Senate  shall  also  assign 
a  day  for  the  appearance  of  the  parties,  by  their  agents,  before  that  House.  The  agents 
shall  be  directed  to  appoint,  by  joint  consent,  commissioners  or  judges  to  constitute 
a  court  for  hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in  question.    But  if  the  agents  cannot 
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Agrae,  the  Senate  shall  name  three  persona  out  of  each  of  the  several  states;  and  from 
the  list  of  such  persons,  each  party  shall  alternately  strike  out  one,  until  tlie  number 
shall  be  reduced  to  thirteen ;  and  from  that  number  not  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than 
nine,  names,  as  the  Senate  shall  direct,  shall,  in  their  presence,  be  drawn  out  by  lot ;  and 
the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  be  conunissioners  or 
judges  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  controversy;  provided  a  majority  of  the  judges 
who  shall  hear  the  cause  agrree  in  the  determination.  If  either  party  shall  neglect  to 
attend  at  the  day  assigned,  without  showing  sufficient  reasons  for  not  attending,  or 
being  present  shall  refuse  to  strike,  the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  persons 
out  of  each  state,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  shall  strike  in  behalf  of  the  party  absent 
or  refusing.  If  any  of  the  parties  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  such  court, 
or  shall  not  appear  to  prosecute  or  defend  their  claim  or  cause,  the  court  shall  never- 
theless proceed  to  pronounce  judgment.  The  judgment  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 
The  proceedings  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be 
lodged  among  the  public  records,  for  the  security  of  the  parties  concerned.  Every  com- 
missioner shall,  before  he  sit  in  judcrment,  take  an  oath,  to  be  administered  by  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  or  superior  court  of  the  state  where  the  cause  shall  be  tried, 
^  well  and  truly  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  question,  according  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment,  without  favor,  affection,  or  hope  of  reward.' 

'^  Section  3.  All  controversies  concerning  lands  claimed  under  different  grants  of 
two  or  more  states,  whose  jurisdictions,  as  they  respect  such  lands,  shall  have  been 
decided  or  adjusted  subsequently  to  such  grants,  or  any  of  them,  shall,  on  application 
to  the  Senate,  be  finally  determined,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  before 
prescribed  for  deciding  controversies  between  different  states." 

When  these  clauses  came  up  before  the  Convention  on  August  24, 
Butledge  thought  that  the  provision,  though  necessary  under  the  Con- 
federation, was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  national  judiciary  now  to 
be  established,  and  moved  to  strike  it  out.  Gorham  and  Williamson 
doubted  this,  but  the  Convention  generally  agreed,  and  the  two  sections 
were  struck  out  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  two. 

The  clauses  approved  were  later  referred  with  the  changes  indicated 
to  the  Committee  on  Style,  and  it  reported  them  as  follows :  — 

"  Article  in..  Section  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  both  in  law 
and  equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority ;  to  all  cases  afFecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ; 
to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;  to  controversies  between 
two  or  more  states;  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state;  beween  citizens  of 
different  states;  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants  of 
different  states;  or  between  a  state,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens, 
or  subjects. 

''  In  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In 
all  other  cases  before  mentioned,  th«  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction, 
both  as  to  law  and  fact,  —  with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  the 
Congress  shall  make." 

On  September  15,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  the  first 
clause  of  the  second  section  was  altered  by  striking  out*  the  word 
"both.'' 

•Elliot,  i.  314. 
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ARTICLE  IIU  SECTION  2,  CLAUSE  3. 

The  Trial  of  all  Grimes,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jury ;  and 
tuefa  Trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  Crimes  shall  have  been  committed ; 
bat  when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the  Trial  shall  be  at  such  Place  or  Places  as 
the  Congrress  may  by  Law  have  directed. 

Charles  Pinckney's  speeches  *  show  that  his  draft  provided  for  trial 
by  jury  in  all  cases,  both  civil  and  criminal,  and  he  said  that  he  con- 
sidered this  provision  essential  in  free  government.  The  resolutions 
of  the  Convention  contained  no  provision  upon  the  subject;  but  Rut- 
ledge  interlined  in  Randolph's  draft,  at  the  end  of  the  treatment  of  the 
legislative  powers,  '*  That  trials  for  criminal  offences  be  in  the  State 
where  the  offence  was  committed  —  by  jury.''  The  Committee  of 
Detail  reported  as  follows  in  the  fourth  section  of  Article  XI. :  — 

'^  The  trial  of  all  criminal  offences  (except  in  cases  of  impeachment)  shall  be  in 
the  state  where  they  shall  be  committed ;  and  shall  be  by  jury." 

When  this  clause  came  up  in  the  Convention  on  August  28,  it  was 
amended  nem.  con.  to  read  as  follows :  — 

"  The  trial  of  all  crimes  (except  in  cases  of  impeachment)  shall  be  by  jury ;  and 
such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed ; 
but  when  not  committed  within  any  state,  then  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places 
as  the  legislature  may  direct." 

And  in  this  form  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Style,  which 
reported  it  back  as  follows :  — 

"  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury;  and 
such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crime  shall  have  been  committed; 
but  when  not  committed  within  any  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as 
the  Ck>ngre8s  may  by  law  have  directed." 

On  September  12,  after  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Style,  but 
just  before  the  Convention  began  the  comparison  of  the  revised  draft 
with  the  articlies  it  had  agreed  on,  Williamson  observed  that  no  pro- 
vision had  yet  been  made  for  juries  in  civil  cases,  and  suggested  the 
necessity  of  it.  Gorham  replied  that  the  representatives  might  safely 
be  trusted,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  discriminate  equity  cases 
from  those  in  which  a  jury  was  proper.  Mason  admitted  this  difficulty, 
but  thought  some  general  principle  could  be  laid  down.  He  suggested 
the  need  of  a  bill  of  rights,  and  seconded  a  motion  which  Gerry 
then  made  for  a  committee  to  prepare  one.  Sherman  thought  the 
State  declarations  of  rights  were  not  repealed  and  would  be  sufficient, 
but  Mason  replied  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were  to  be 

*  Moore's  American  Eloquence,  1.  369. 
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paramount  to  State  bills  of  rights.  The  Convention  was  evenly- 
divided  on  the  motion  for  a  committee  to  prepare  a  bill  of  rights,* 
and  the  matter  was  then  dropped.  But  again,  on  September  15, 
during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  Charles  Pinckney 
and  Gerry  moved  to  annex  to  the  end  of  this  clause  the  words 
''and  a  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved  as  usual  in  civil  cases:  '' 
but  Gorham,  King,  and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  thought  such 
a  provision  would  be  very  embarrassing,  because  of  the  varying  rules 
as  to  juries  in  different  States.  The  motion  was  then  disagreed 
to  nem,  con. 


ARTICLE  III.,  SECTION  3,  CLAUSES  1  AND  Z 

Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist  only  in  levying  War  against  them, 
or  in  adhering  to  their  Enemies,  giving  them  Aid  and  Comfort.  No  Person  shall  be 
convicted  of  Treason  unless  on  the  Testimony  of  two  Witnesses  to  the  same  overt  Act, 
or  on  Confession  in  open  Court. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  declare  the  Punishment  of  Treason,  but  no 
Attainder  of  Treason  shall  work  Corruption  of  Blood,  or  Forfeiture  except  daring  the 
Life  of  the  Person  attainted. 

These  clauses  originated  in  the  Committee  of  Detail,  and  the  resolu- 
tions referred  to^them  contained  nothing  upon  the  subjects  concerned, 
Bandolph  inserted  in  his  committee  draft  a  legislative  power  **  to 
declare  it  to  be  treason  to  levy  war  against  or  adhere  to  the  enemies 
of  the  United  States/'  and  the  committee  reported  the  following  as 
Section  2  of  Article  VII. :  — 

"  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  them ;  and  in  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  them.  The  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  declare  the 
punishment  of  treason.  No  person  shall  he  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses.  No  attainder  of  treason  shall  woi^  corruption  of  blood,  nor 
forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted." 

When  this  clause  came  up  before  the  Convention  on  August  20,  it 
was  the  occasion  of  considerable  discussion  and  of  much  difference  of 
opinion.  Indeed,  the  Convention  changed  it  back  and  forth  quite  a 
little,  striking  out  words  and  then  reinserting  them,  and  so  on.  The 
diffir-ulty  that,  in  a  contest  between  a  State  and  the  United  States,  the 
\ff^}\)Ut  of  a  State  must  be  traitors  to  one  or  the  other  party  to  the  con- 
troversy was  seen  by  Gouvemeur  Morris.  The  clause  was  at  one  time 
rrAde  to  cover  treason  generally,   the  words  '*  against  the  United 


♦  F'.lK/t,  ▼.  538.     The  Journal    (ibid.,  i.  306)   says  that  this  motion  was  onanimonsly 
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States  '*  being  cancelled;  but  some  members  wanted  to  leave  it  so  that 
the  States  might  define  treason  against  themselves,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently altered 'with  this  view.  Gouverneur  Morris  moved  to  substi- 
tute the  words  of  the  British  statute  upon  the  subject,  but  his  motion 
was  lost.  Dickinson  had  the  clause  amended  so  as  to  require  that  the 
two  witnesses  should  be  to  the  same  overt  act,  and  Mason  had  the  words 
**  giving  them  aid  and  comfort  "  inserted  as  restrictive  of  ''  adhering 
to  their  enemies/'    Finally,  the  provision  was  left  as  follows :  — 

"Treason  against  the  United  States  shaH  consist  only  in  levying  war  against 
them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  The  legislature 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason.  No  person 
shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act  or  on  confession  in  open  court.  No  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of 
blood,  nor  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted." 

The  Committee  on  Style  reported  as  follows :  — 

"  Section  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war 
against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person 
ahall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court 

'*  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason ;  but  no 
attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  nor  forfeiture,  except  during  the 
life  of  the  person  attainted." 


ARTICLE  IV.,  SECTION   1. 

Full  Faith  and  Credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  Acts,  Records,  and 
judicial  Proceedings  of  every  other  State.  And  the  Congress  may  by  general  Laws 
prescribe  the  Manner  in  which  such  Acts,  Records  and  Proceedings  shall  be  proved, 
and  the  Effect  thereof. 

This  clause  originated  in  the  Committee  of  Detail.  It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Randolph's  draft,  but  was  reported  by  the  committee  as 
follows  as  Article  XVI. :  — 

**  Full  faith  shall  be  given  in  each  state  to  the  acts  of  the  legislatures,  and  to  the 
records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  every  other  state." 

When  this  provision  came  up  in  the  Convention  on  August  29, 
Williamson  moved  to  substitute  for  it  the  words  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, **  full  faith  shall  be  given,  in  each  of  these  states,  to  the 
records,  acts,  and  judicial  proceedings,  of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of 
every  other  state."  He  did  not  understand  precisely  the  meaning  of 
the  article.  Wilson  and  Johnson  supposed  the  meaning  to  be  that 
judgments  in  one  State  should  be  the  ground  of  actions  in  other  States, 
and  that  acts  of  the  legislature  should  be  included,  for  the  sake  of  acts 
of  insolvency,  etc.     Madison  wanted  to  provide  for  the  execution  of 
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judgments  in  other  States  under  siidi  regnlntkBS  as  mi^it  be 
expedient;  ke  thooi^t  this  mig^t  be  safely  done,  and  was  jostified  by 
the  nature  oC  the  Uni<m;  but  Randolph  said  thne  was  no  instance  of 
one  nation  execnting  the  judgmeats  of  another  nation,  and  i»opoeed  the 
following  substitnte :  — 

~  Wltenever  tlie  act  of  waj  stmte»  wfaether  lecislsmvw  cBKotivc,  or  joifidaiT,  sbftU 
be  attntad  and  firmpiifei  under  tlbe  seal  tfaeicof.  sixk  anertifinn  mmk  i  Hanililiration 
aiiaU  be  ikfmfd  in  o^er  states  as  full  imiof  of  die  cAirtma  ^  tfaat  act;  mmk  its  opo^ 
ation  shall  be  binding  in  efeiy  ocber  state,  in  all  cases  to  v^ack  h  mmj  idate»  and 
iriiidi  are  vitUn  tlie  eogniiaBce  and  jansdietioa  of  die  state  nhestLit  the  said  net  was 


Gonremenr  Morris  moved  the  foDowing:  — 

^  Fall  faith  ought  to  be  pven.  in  each  state,  to  the  parlie  ai 
proeeading^  of  even*  other  state;  and  the  lepsktxxre  shaZ.  bj-  \ 
tiie  proof  and  efiect  of  soch  ac^  records,  and  ] 


The  article  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Detail  and  Randolph's 
and  Gonvemenr  Morrises  proposals  were  eommiited.  and  Bntledge, 
Randolph,  Gorhanu  Wilson,  and  Johns<Mi  were  appointed  the  eon- 
mitlee.    They  reported  on  September  1  a.s  follows:  — 

**  Full  faith  and  credit  -?g^:  to  be  gii^en  in  each  scsse  ^  :he  piih&  actk  leuuids* 
and  jndkial  pww«rdiTig%  of  everr  other  state;  mcA  the  lep^ixre  shaX  by  general  kvs, 
pteacribe  the  saanner  in  vhich  «ccfi  acts*  records  aai  proeeediaKiw  ihali  be  prvrad.  and 
whkh  jij%—  nts  obtained  in  one  stale  shal  hsve  is  iiiiifhii  ^ 


Whtt  this  subject  was  takoi  np  cm  Septonber  3L  Goaieiaeur  Morris 
moTed  to  insert  *'  thereof  **  in  place  of  **  wiiioh  jwiesiaLts  obtained  in 
one  State  diaU  have  in  anorber:  **  but  Ma;soQ  ard  Bandog  dM  not 
want  to  extend  the  lecislatore's  power  further  tbu  to  deeuue  the  eflfect 
of  judgments.  Wilson  reciarked  that  if  the  Wcislanre  were  not 
allowed  to  declare  the  e^eot.  tbe  provision  wo::!!  azwTzit  to  noUnn^ 
than  takes  p!ace  anon^  all  indepezidKit  3atioo&.  Morris's 
[^tion  was  agreed  to  by  six  Stales  to  three,  and  tben.  on  motion  of 
Madfison.  the  article  was  ai::!en-ied  so  as  to  read  tisat  full  futh.  ete^ 
dbclt^  be  friven.  and  that  the  le^.slinre  ai ;;»  by  eeeeral  Laws  prescribe, 
etcu  and  the  article  as  ac>K>ied  was  agreed  to  witbowt  a  coc^t  of  States. 
It  was  now  as  follows: — 


*  FxZ  51:"^  iz>£  ^r^i:":  <CjiZ  S»  rt^^E  ix  ene&  S«i>e  •sr  ^aif  ?dfeoc  acti 
JTifriT.t^.  Tr.'ggiftfTir^  ir  ^'t'frT-  -tb^r  S^re:  *=••  lae  jcjcaiinre  amy.  Vy 
jLiiw^jn?  tilt  TnmiFr  ir  wiiiri:  5o^  ac*2&.  r5o:ra&.  xai  Tc^MceiE^ie^  dhaZ  he 

Tbe  CcrrTr'itce  «i  Style  leivrted  it  as  follows:  — 

*  Fill  f  j-ti  laji  iT*^'  <c*iZ  >*^  cts:^  ra  «»ri  sci^.  r^  :ae  Tnnuir  acfi 
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ARTICLE  IV.,  SECTION  2,  CLAUSE  1. 

The  Citizens  of  each  State  shall  he  entitled  to  all  Privileges  and  Immunities  of 
Citizens  in  the  several  States. 

This  clause  originated  in. the  Committee  of  Detail.  It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Randolph's  draft,  but  the  draft  made  by  Wilson  for  later  use 
in  that  committee  contains  a  provision  inserted  on  the  margin  by 
Eutledge :  — 

*'  The  free  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities 
of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

The  committee  reported  the  same  provision  as  follows :  — 

''  Article  XIV.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states." 

When  this  clause  came  up  in  the  Convention  on  August  28,  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney  was  not  satisfied  with  it.  He  seemed,  says  Madi- 
son's  *'  Debates,"  to  want  some  provision  to  be  included  in  favor  of 
property  in  slaves.  The  discussion  of  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  draft 
(see  Article  IV.,  Section  2,  Clause  2)  which  followed  directly  upon  this 
debate  indicates  that  he  had  in  mind  some  fear  as  to  its  effect  upon  the 
status  of  escaped  slaves.  The  clause  was,  however,  soon  agreed  to, 
with  South  Carolina  only  in  the  negative,  and  was  so  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Style,  which  reported  it  in  precisely  the  same  language. 


ARTICLE  IV.,  SECTION  2,  CLAUSE  2. 

A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  Treason,  Felony,  or  other  Crime,  who  shall 
flee  from  Justice,  and  he  found  in  another  State,  shall  on  Demand  of  the  executive 
Authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be  removed  to  the  State 
having  Jurisdiction  of  the  Crime. 

Thife  clause  originated  mainly  in  the  Committee  of  Detail,  but  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  ninth  resolution  of  the  New  Jersey  plan  con- 
tained a  provision  which  I  can  only  interpret  as  intended  to  regulate 
the  same  subject  in  a  different  way :  it  provided  as  follows :  — 

"  That  a  citizen  of  one  state,  committing  an  offence  in  another  state  of  the  Union, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  the  same  offence  as  if  it  had  been  committed  by  a  citizen  of 
the  state  in  which  the  offence  was  committed." 

This  resolution,  however,  failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
vention, nor  was  any  other  provision  upon  the  subject  in  question 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail.     Randolph's  draft  also  does  not 
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contain  anything  upon  the  subject,  but  the  draft  made  later  by  Wilson 
for  use  in  that  committee  contains  a  marginal  insertion  as  follows  in 
Rutledge's  handwriting:  — 


^^  Any  person  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  high  misdemeanor,  who  shaU 
from  justice  and  he  found  in  any  of  the  United  States,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Power  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  he  delivered  up  and  removed  to  the  State 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  offence." 

The  committee  reported  the  following:  — 

"Article  XV.  Any  person  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  high  misdemeanor  in 
any  state,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  shall  he  found  in  any  other  state,  shall,  on 
demand  of  the  executive  power  of  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  and 
removed  to  the  state  having  jurisdiction  of  the  offence." 

When  this  clause  came  up  in  the  Convention  on  August  28,  the 

words  **  other  crime  "  were  inserted  in  place  of  **  high  misdemeanor," 

because  of  doubt  whether  the  latter  term  had  not  a  technical  meaning 

too  limited,  and  the  clause  as  thus  amended  was  soon  agreed  to.    Butler 

and  Charles  Pinckney  moved  an  amendment  to  require  '  *  fugitive  slaves 

and  servants  to  be  delivered  up  like  criminals:  '*  but  Wilson  objected 

that  this  would  oblige  the  executive  to  do  it  at  the  public  expense,  and 

Sherman  saw  no  more  propriety  in  the  public  seizing  and  surrendering 

a  slave  or  servant  than  a  horse.     Butler  then  withdrew  his  proposition, 

in  order  that  some  particular  provision  might  be  made  apart  from  this 

article  (see  Article  IV.,  Section  2,  Clause  3).     The  Committee  on  Style 

reported  the  clause  as  follows :  — 

"  A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee 
from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  state,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority 
of  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  and  removed  to  the  state  having  juris- 
diction of  the  crime." 

On  September  15,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  the  words 
**  to  be  removed  '*  were  substituted*  for  **  and  removed/' 


ARTICLE  IV.,  SECTION  2,  CLAUSE  3. 

No  Person  held  to  Service  or  Labour  in  one  State,  under  the  Laws  thereof,  escap- 
ing into  another,  shall,  in  Consequence  of  any  Law  or  Regulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  Service  or  Labour,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  Claim  of  the  Party  to  whom 
such  Service  or  Labour  may  be  due. 

It  has  been  seen  that  during  the  discussion  of  the  clause  entitling 
the  citizens  of  each  State  to  the  privileges  of  the  citizens  in  the  several 


♦  Elliot,  i.  315. 
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States  (Article  IV.,  Section  2,  Clause  1),  Charles  Cotes  worth  Pinckney 
had  been  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  had  seemed  to  want  some  provision 
included  in  favor  of  property  4n  slaves ;  and  further  that  during  the 
discussion  of  the  article  providing  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from 
justice  (Article  IV.,  Section  2,  Clause  2)  on  the  same  day,  Butler  and 
Charles  Pinckney  had  moved  to  require  ' '  fugitive  slaves  and  servants 
to  be  delivered  up  like  criminals.^'  Wilson  objected  that  this  would 
require  the  executive  to  do  it  at  the  public  expense,  and  Sherman  saw 
no  more  propriety  in  surrendering  a  slave  or  servant  than  a  horse. 
Butler  then  withdrew  his  proposition  in  order  that  some  particular  pro- 
vision might  be  made,  apart  from  the  article  then  under  consideration. 
On  August  29,  evidently  in  pursuance  of  the  same  idea,  Butler 
moved  to  insert  the  following  after  Article  XV. ;  and  this  was  probably 
a  part  of  the  compromise  on  the  subjects  of  navigation  and  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  which  was  made  between  some  eastern  and  southern 
members  on  this  same  day  (see  Article  I.,  Section  9,  Clauses  1,  4, 
and  5) :  — 

"  If  any  person  bound  to  service  or  labor  in  any  of  the  United  States  shall  escape 
into  another  state,  he  or  she  shall  not  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  regrulations  subsisting  in  the  state  to  which  they  escape,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  to  the  person  justly  claiming  their  service  or  labor.'' 

This  was  at  once  agreed  to  nem,  con.,  and  the  provision  was  later 
referred  in  the  same  form  to  the  Committee  on  Style,  which  reported- 
it  back  as  follows :  — 

"No  person  legally  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  regulations  subsisting  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service 
or  labor,  but  d^all  be  delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
may  be  due." 

On  September  15,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  the  term 
**  legally  '*  was  struck  out,  and  the  words  *'  under  the  laws  thereof  '' 
were  inserted*  after  the  word  '*  state,"  in  compliance  with  the  wish 
of  some  who  thought  the  term  *'  legally  "  equivocal,  and  favoring  the 
idea  that  slavery  was  legal  in  a  moral  point  of  view ;  and  on  the  same 
.  day  the  words  **  of  any  law  or  regulation  ''  were  substituted  f  for  '*  of 
regulations  subsisting.'^ 

•  BUiot,  ▼.  660.  t  Ibid.,  i.  316. 
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ARTICLE  IV^  SECTION  3,  CUUSE  1. 

New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union ;  but  no  new  Stat» 
shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  State ;  nor  any  State  be 
formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  Parts  of  States,  without  the  Consent 
of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  tenth  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  read  as  follows :  — 

*'  Resolved,  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  admission  of  states  lawiuQj 
arising  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  whether  from  a  voluntary  junction 
of  government  and  territory,  or  otherwise,  with  the  consent  of  a  number  of  voicea>  in 
the  national  legislature  less  than  the  whole." 

This  was  agreed  to  without  debate  in  committee  of  the  whole  on 
June  5,  came  up  before  the  House  itself  on  July  18,  and  was  passed 
unanimously,  and  then  went  as  the  seventeenth  resolution  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee of  Detail. 

Randolph  inserted  the  following  in  his  draft  among  the  Miscdk- 
neous  Provisions:  — 

''  1.  New  states  soliciting  admission  into  the  Union 

(1)  must  be  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States : 

(2)  must  lawfully  arise;  that  is 

(a)  in  the  territory  of  the  united  states,  with  the  assent  of  the  legisSatuie  s 
(6)  within  the  limits  of  a  particular  state,  by  the  consent  of  a  major  part; 
of  the  people  of  that  state: 
(8)  shall  be  admitted  only  on  the  sufPrage  of  2-3ds  in  the  house  of  represeaCkv- 
tives  and  the  like  No.  in  the  Senate. 

(4)  &  shall  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms  with  the  original  states : 

(5)  provided  always,  that  the  legislature  may  use  their  discretion  in  admitting 

or  rejecting,  and  may  make  any  condition  concerning  the  d^t  of  the 
union  at  that  Time. 

(6)  provided  also,  that  the  Western  states  are  intitled  to  admission  on  the  terms 

specified  in  the  act  of  congress  of  ." 

This  seems  to  be  the  form  in  which  Randolph  at  some  time  proposedl 
the  provision,  but  he  has  apparently  himself  cancelled  the  proviso  as 
to  the  Western  States,  and  also  the  requirement  that  the  states  solicit- 
ing admission  **  must  be  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States.** 
Possibly  he  wrote  the  requirements  contained  in  a  and  h  after  can- 
celling this,  and  thought  they  covered  the  same  ground.  These  latter 
were,  however,  also  later  cancelled,  and  Rutledge  wrote  on  the  margin, 
<*  States  lawfully  arising,  and  if  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  present 
States  by  consent  of  the  legislature  of  those  States.*'  The  Committee 
of  Detail  reported  the  following  as  Article  XVII. :  — 

"  New  states  lawfully  constituted  or  established  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  may  be  admitted,  by  the  legislature,  into  this  government ;  but  to  suoh  admis- 
sion the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  in  each  House  shajl  be  necessary. 
If  a  new  state  shall  arise  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  present  states,  the  consent  of 
the  legislatures  of  such  states  shall  be  also  necessary  to  its  a4mission.    If  the  admissiou 
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be  consented  to,  the  new  states  shall  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms  with  the  original 
states.  But  the  legislature  may  make  conditions  with  the  new  states  concerning  the 
public  debt  which  shall  be  then  subsisting." 

When  this  clause  came  up  in  the  Convention  on  August  29  and  30, 
.it  was  much  considered,  and  a  large  number  of  amendments  proposed, 
many  of  which  seem  to  vary  from  each  other  but  very  little.  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  moved  to  strike  out  the  last  two  sentences  requiring  admis- 
sion on  the  same  terms  as  the  original  States  except  as  to  the  public 
debt:  he  said  he  did  not  want  to  bind  down  the  legislature  to  admit  the 
Western  States  on  equal  terms.  Langdon  agreed  with  him.  Mason 
said  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  prevent  emigration  to  the  west,  it  might 
be  good  policy :  **  but  go  the  people  will,  as  they  find  it  to  their  interest, 
and  the  best  policy  is  to  treat  them  with  that  equality  which  will  make 
them  friends,  not  enemies.^'  Madison  insisted  that  the  Western  States 
neither  would  nor  ought  to  submit  to  a  union  which  degraded  them 
from  an  equal  rank  with  the  other  States.  Sherman  and  Williamson 
opposed  the  motion,  but  it  was  carried  by  the  votes  of  nine  States,  with 
only  Maryland  and  Virginia  voting  no.  This  same  jealousy  of  the 
Western  States  came  to  the  surface  on  several  occasions  in  the  Con- 
vention, as,  for  instance,  during  the  debates  upon  the  subject  of 
representation.* 

The  first  parts  of  the  article  also  gave  the  Convention  a  good  deal 
of  trouble.     Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  the  following  as  a  substitute :  — 

"  JTew  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  legislature  into  the  Union ;  but  no  new  states 
shall  be  erected  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  present  states,  without  the  consent  of 
the  legislature  of  such  state,  as  well  as  of  the  general  legislature." 

Luther  Martin  and  others  objected  to  requiring  the  consent  of  the 
larger  States  claiming  the  western  lands  to  the  establishment  of  new 
States  within  their  limits.  It  was  unreasonable,  he  argued,  to  require 
the  smaller  States  to  aid  in  guaranteeing  that  the  people  of  Virginia 
beyond  the  mountains,  the  western  people  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  the  people  of  Maine,  should  remain  subject  to  the  respec- 
tive States  now  governing  them  until  these  should  agree  to  a  separation. 
Dickinson  and  others  were  also  of  this  same  general  opinion.  It  was 
next  suggested  that  diflSculties  would  arise  as  to  the  case  of  Vermont 
if  Gouvemeur  Morris's  substitute  should  be  adopted.  Carroll  urged 
the  importance  of  a  provision  that  nothing  in  the  Constitution  should 
impair  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  lands  ceded  by  Great  Britain 
in  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  stated  that  the  sentiments  of  Maryland  were 
so  strong  on  the  subject  of  the  crown  lands  that  we  should  again  be  at 


^See  Article  I.,  Section  2,  Clause  3, 
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8ea  unlesB  some  guard  was  provided  for  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
to  the  back  lands.  His  motion  for  a  committee  was  lost,  but  he  later 
moved  a  provision  saving  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  lands  ceded, 
and  it  was  carried  (Article  IV.,  Section  3,  Clause  2). 

^ouvemeur  Morris's  motion  was  then  agreed  to,  after  being 
amended  as  follows  to  provide  for  the  case  of  Vermont :  —  the  words 
*'  hereafter  formed  or  "  were  inserted  after  **  shall  be,'*  Vermont  hav- 
ing already  been  formed  into  a  State,  and  '^  limits  "  was  changed  to 
*'  jurisdiction,"  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York  not  extending  to  Ver- 
mont, though  Vermont  was  within  the  limits  claimed  for  New  York. 
As  thus  amended,  Gouvemeur  Morris's  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
Convention  as  follows :  — 

*^New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  legislature  into  the  Union;  but  no  new 
states  shall  be  hereafter  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  present 
states,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  such  state  as  weU  as  of  the  general 
legislature." 

And  then  it  was  amended  on  motion  of  Dickinson  by  the  addition 

of  the  following  clause :  — 

''  Nor  shall  any  state  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states,  or  parts 
thereof,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  such  states,  as  well  as  of  the  legislature 
of  the  United  States." 

The  Committee  on  Style  reported  it  as  follows :  — 

''  Section  3.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union ;  but  no 
new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state;  nor 
any  state  be  formed  by  the  jimction  of  two  or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  without 
the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress." 

On  September  15,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  Gerry 
moved  to  insert  after  *'  or  parts  of  states  ''  the  words  '*  or  a  state  and 
part  of  a  state ;  "  but  the  proposal  was  disagreed  to  by  a  large  majprity, 
it  being  supposed  that  the  case  was  comprehended  in  the  words  of  the 
clause  as  reported. 


ARTICLE  IV.,  SECTION  3,  CLAUSE  2. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  Rules  and 
Regrulations  respecting  the  Territory  or  other  Property  belonging  to  the  United  States: 
and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  Prejudice  any  Claims  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

This  clause  arose  late  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention.  On 
August  18  Madison  introduced  and  had  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Detail  a  series  of  powers  which  he  proposed  to  confer  on  Congress; 
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among  them  was  one  ^'  to  dispose  of  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the 
United  States,"  and  another  '*  to  institute  temporary  governments  for 
new  States  arising  therein."  The  Committee  of  Detail  reported  on 
these  subjects  on  August  22  through  Butledge,  and  recommended  to 
insert  the  following  words  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  clause  of  the  first  * 
section  of  the  seventh  article,  among  the  powers  of  Congress :  — 

"  And  to  provide,  as  may  become  necessary  from  time  to  time,  for  the  well  manag- 
ing and  securing  the  common  property  and  general  interests  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States  in  such  manner  as  shall  not  interfere  with  the  government  of  individual  states, 
in  matters  which  respect  only  their  internal  police,  or  for  which  their  individual 
authority  may  be  competent." 

This  proposal  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  up  at  any  time  by 

the  Convention,  but  some  of  it  found  its  way  into  the  Constitution  in 

the  following  manner,  while  it  was  also  enlarged  to  cover  other  points. 

On  Angust  30,  during  the  discussion  of  the  provision  for  the  admission 

of  new  States  (Article  IV.,  Section  3,  Clause  1),  Carroll  moved  a 

proviso  thereto  to  declare  that  nothing  in  the  Constitution  should  affect 

the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  back  lands.    He  explained  that  the 

popular  sentiment  in  Maryland  was  very  strong  on  this  subject,  and 

intimated  that  the  Constitution  would  hardly  be  agreed  to  in  that  State 

otherwise.     His  motion  to  refer  this  proposal  to  a  committee  was 

defeated,  but  he  later  moved  a  proviso  as  follows :  — 

^'Provided,  nevertheless,  that  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  vacant  lands  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of 
peace.'' 

He  explained  that,  though  this  might  be  understood  as  relating  to 
lands  Hot  claimed  by  any  particular  States,  he  had  some  such  in  view. 
Wilson  was  against  it  as  unnecessary.  Madison  thought  the  claims  of 
the  United  States  might  in  fact  be  favored  by  their  courts  having  juris- 
diction, but  was  inclined  to  think  it  best  to  say  nothing  upon  the  sub- 
ject; in  any  event,  it  ought  to  go  fnrther  and  declare  that  the  claims  of 
particular  States  also  should  not  be  affected.  Carroll  then  withdrew 
his  motion,  and  offered  the  following  instead :  — 

"  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  construed  to  alter  the  claims  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  individual  states,  to  the  western  territory ;  but  all  such  claims  shall  be 
examined  into,  and  decided  upon,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States." 

But  the  following  substitute  was  offered  by  Gouvemeur  Morris  and 

was  adopted  by  the  Convention :  — 

"  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting,  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States; 
and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any 
claims,  either  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  particular  state." 

*  Elliot,  V.  462,  where  it  reads  "second,"  but  must  mean  first 
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Luther  Martin  moved  an  amendment,  ^'  but  all  such  claims  may  be 
examined  into,  and  decided  upon,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,"  but  it  was  lost. 

The  first  portion  of  the  motion  of  Gouverneur  Morris  was  evidently 

adapted  from  the  proposals  which  Madison  made  on  August  18.     The 

matter  was  later  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Style,  and  they  reported 

it  back  in  the  following  form :  — 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States; 
and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claim  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  particular  state." 


ARTICLE  IV^  SECTION  4. 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  Republican  Form 
of  Gk)yernmenty  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  Invasion ;  and  on  Application  of 
the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against 
domestic  Violence. 

The  eleventh  resolution  of  the  Virginia  plan  was  as  follows:  — 

''  Besolved,  that  a  republican  government,  and  the  territory  of  each  state,  except  in 
the  instance  of  a  voluntary  junction  of  government  and  territory,  ought  to  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States  to  each  state." 

This  was  taken  into  consideration  in  committee  of  the  whole  on 
Jime  11,  and  some  objections  made  to  its  form;  whereupon  it  was 
changed  to  read  as  follows,  and  was  then  passed  unanimously :  — 

*^  Resolved,  that  a.  republican  constitution,  and  its  existing  laws,  ought  to  be  guar- 
antied to  each  state,  by  the  United  States." 

In  the  House  revision  this  resolution  was  reached  on  July  18,  and 
objections  were  made  to  its  form.  Gouverneur  Morris  was  opposed  to 
guaranteeing  some  of  the  laws  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Houston  thought 
it  very  undesirable  to  perpetuate  some  of  the  existing  constitutions. 
Wilson  said  the  purpose  was  to  secure  the  states  against  insurrections, 
and  some  motions  were  made  to  change  its  language  to  meet  this  view, 
and  then  an  amendment  of  Wilson's  was  approved  nem.  con.  to  make 
the  clause  read  '*  that  a  republican  form  of  government  shall  be  guar- 
antied to  each  state;  and  that  each  state  shall  be  protected  against 
foreign  and  domestic  violence,*'  and  in  this  form  it  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Detail. 

Randolph  transferred  this  language  almost  literally  into  his  draft, 
among  the  miscellaneous  provisions;  but  he  added  '*  But  this  guarantee 
shall  not  operate  in  the  last  case  [domestic  violence]  without  an  applica- 
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tion  from  tlie  legislature  of  a  State."      The  Committee  of  Detail 
reported  the  following  as  Article  XVIII. :  — 

"  The  United  States  shall  guaranty  to  each  state  a  republican  form  of  government; 
and  shall  protect  each  state  against  foreign  invasions,  and,  on  the  application  of  its 
legislature,  against  domestic  violence." 

When  this  portion  of  the  draft  came  up  in  the  Convention  on 
August  30,  the  word  ''  foreign  ''  was  struck  out  as  superfluous.  Dick- 
inson wanted  to  amend  so  as  to  require  the  United  States  in  all  cases 
to  suppress  domestic  violence  without  the  application  of  the  legislature, 
and  explained  that  he  thought  this  of  essential  importance  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  United  States,  but  his  motion  was  lost.  Upon  his  sug- 
gestion the  words  *'  or  executive  ''  were  inserted  after  ''  application 
of  its  legislature. ' '  Luther  Martin  moved  to  add  to  this  the  words  ' '  in 
the  recess  of  the  legislature,"  but  the  motion  was  lost.  The  clause  as 
amended  as  follows  was  then  agreed  to :  — 

"  The  United  States  shall  guaranty  to  each  state  a  repuhlican  form  of  government; 
and  shall  protect  each  state  against  invasions;  and,  on  the  application  of  its  legis- 
lature or  executive,  against  domestic  violence." 

In  this  form  the  provision  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Style, 
but  some  other  discussions  of  the  Convention  have  a  bearing  on  the  final 
form  of  the  clause.  The  draft  reported  on  August  6  contained  in  the 
first  section  of  the  seventh  article,  among  the  powers  of  Congress,  a 
power  *'  to  subdue  a  rebellion  in  any  state,  on  the  application  of  its 
legislature,''  which  was  presumably  intended  merely  to  confer  distinct 
authority  to  carry  out  the  guaranty  provided  for  in  the  portion  of  the 
Constitution  just  considered.  When  this  clause  came  up  before  the 
Convention  on  August  17,  Charles  Pinckney  moved  to  strike  out  the 
words  as  to  the  application  of  the  legislature.  Luther  Martin  and 
Mercer  opposed  the  motion,  and  Ellsworth  moved  to  add  *'  or  execu- 
tive'' after  ''legislature."  Gouvemeur  Morris  remarked  that  the 
executive  might  be  at  the  head  of  the  rebellion,  and  added,  '*  We  are 
acting  a  very  strange  part.  We  first  form  a  strong  man  to  protect  us, 
and  at  the  same  time  wish  to  tie  his  hands  behind  him."  Gerry  was 
against  '*  letting  loose  the  myrmidons  of  the  United  States  on  a  State 
without  its  consent."  Ellsworth  now  varied  his  motion  so  as  to  add 
to  the  clause  as  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Detail  the  words  '*  or 
without  it,  when  the  legislature  cannot  meet;  "  and  this  was  agreed  to. 
Then,  on  motion  of  Madison,  the  words  *'  against  the  government 
thereof"  were  inserted  after  '*  State,"  so  as  to  leave  open  the  case 
of  a  rebellion  against  the  United  States  and  make  the  provision  in  hand 
apply  only  to  a  rebellion  against  a  State.  But  then  the  Convention,  by 
an  evenly  divided  vote,  declined  to  agree  to  the  clause  as  amended. 
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The  clause  so  disagreed  to  was  in  the  following  words:  — ''  to  subdne 
a  rebellion  in  any  state  against  the  government  thereof,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  its  legislature,  or  without  it  when  the  legislature  cannot  meet," 
Therefore,  the  only  clausepupon  the  subject  here  concerned  which 
went  to  the  Committee  on  Style  is  that  shown  before  which  grew  out  of 
the  discussion  of  the  eleventh  resolution  of  the  Virginia  plan.  The 
committee  reported  it  back  as  follows :  — 

"  The  United  States  shall  guaranty  to  every  state  in  this  Union  a  republican  form 
of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of 
the  legislature  or  executive,  against  domestic  violence." 

On  September  15,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  the  words 
''when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened*'  were  inserted  after 
**  executive.**  * 


ARTICLE  V. 


The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures 
of  two  thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  Convention  for  proposing  Amendments, 
which,  in  either  Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes,  as  Part  of  this  Con- 
stitution, when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several  States,  or 
by  Conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  Mode  of  Ratification 
may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress;  Provided  that  no  Amendment  which  may  be  made 
prior  to  the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  Manner  afPect  the 
first  and  fourth  Clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  first  Article;  and  that  no  State, 
without  its  Consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  Suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

Charles  Pinckney*s  speeches*  show  that  his  draft  contained  two 
provisions  authorizing  some  of  the  federal  authorities  to  suggest  amend- 
ments which  should  become  valid  as  parts  of  the  Constitution  upon 
ratification  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the  legislatures;  btit  further 
details  are  not  given.  On  the  same  subject  the  thirteenth  resolution 
of  the  Virginia  plan  provided  as  follows :  — 

"  Resolved,  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  amendment  of  the  Articles  of 
Union  whensoever  it  shall  seem  necessary;  and  that  the  assent  of  the  national  legis- 
lature ought  not  to  be  required  thereto." 

This  clause  was  postponed  on  June  5,  and  was  taken  up  again  on 
June  11,  when  several  members  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  it  at  all, 
nor  the  propriety  of  making  the  consent  of  the  national  legislature 
unnecessary.  Mason  and  Randolph  urged  the  necessity  of  a  provision 
for  amendment,  saying  that  the  plan  to  be  formed  was  sure  to  be 


*  Moore's  American  Eloquence,  1.  368,  369. 
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defective,  as  the  Confederation  has  been  found  to  be,  and  it  was  much 

better  to  provide  for  amending  in  a  constitutional  way  than  to  trust  to 

chance  and  violence.     The  first  part  of  the  resolution  was  agreed  to, 

and  that  as  to  the  assent  of  the  national  legislature  postponed.     In  the 

revision  by  the  House  proper  on  July  23,  the  clause  was  approved  in 

the  same  form  as  reported  by  the  conunittee  of  the  whole  in  the 

following  language :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  amendment  of  the  Articles  of 
Union,  whensoever  it  shall  seem  necessary," 

and  in  this  form  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail. 

In  carrying  this  out  Randolph  wrote  in  his  draft  **  an  alteration 
may  be  effected  in  the  articles  of  union  on  the  application  of  two-thirds 
of  the  State  legislatures,"  and  after  these  words  Rutledge  appears  to 
have  added,  **by  a  convention.''  But  the  whole  provision  is  then- 
cancelled,  and  Rutledge  has  interlined,  '*  on  application  of  2-3ds  of  the 
State  Legislatures  to  the  National  Legislature  they  [shall!]  call  a 
convention  to  revise  and  alter  the  articles  of  union."  The  committee 
reported  the  following  as  Article  XIX. :  — 

"  On  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  states  in  the  Union, 
for  an  amendment  of  this  Constitution^  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  call 
a  convention  for  that  purpose." 

When  this  came  up  in  the  Convention  on  August  30,  Gouverneur 
Morris  suggested  that  the  legislature  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  call  a 
convention  whenever  they  pleased,  but  he  made  no  motion,  and  the 
clause  was  then  agreed  to  as  reported  nem,  con. 

On  September  10,  after  the  appointment  of  the  CJommittee  on  Style, 
Gerry  moved  to  reconsider  the  above.  The  Constitution,  he  said,  is 
meant  to  be  paramount  to  those  of  the  States;  and  hence,  under  this 
clause,  two-thirds  of  the  States  may  call  a  convention,  and  a  majority 
vote  in  it  can  bind  the  Union  to  innovations  that  may  altogether  sub- 
vert the  State  constitutions.  Hamilton  seconded  the  motion,  but  from  a 
different  view  from  that  of  Gerry ;  he  did  not  object  to  the  consequences 
stated  by  him.  There  was,  he  said,  no  greater  evil  in  subjecting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  the  major  voice  than  the  people  of  a 
particular  State.  Amendments  ought  to  be  more  easily  made,  and  the 
national  legislature  will  be  the  first  to  perceive  the  need  of  amend- 
ments, and  ought  to  be  empowered  to  call  a  convention  whenever  two- 
thirds  of  each  branch  should  concur.  Madison  remarked  on  the  vague- 
ness of  the  term  **  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose,*'  without  fixing 
how  it  should  be  called,  or  what  force  its  acts  should  have. 

The  Convention  having  voted  to  reconsider,  Sherman  moved  to  add 
to  the  provision  the  words  '*  or  the  legislature  may  propose  amend- 
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ments  to  the  several  States  for  their  approbai;ioii ;  but  no  amendments 

shall  be  binding  until  consented  to  by  the  several  States."     Wilson 

moved  to  insert  '*  two-thirds  of  "  before  ''  the  several  States;  "  and 

on  the  defeat  of  this,  **  three-fourths  of,"  and  this  was  agreed  to  nem. 

con,     Madison  moved  to  postpone  the  existing  clause  and  take  up  the 

following :  — 

"  The  legislature  of  the  United  States,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall 
deem  necessary,  or  on  the  application  of  two-thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  which  shall  be  valid,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  as  part  thereof,  when  the  same  shall  have  been  ratified  by  three- 
fourths,  at  least,  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  thereof,  as  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  'may  be  proposed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  United  States." 

Hamilton  seconded  this  motion,  but  Butledge  said  he  could  never 

agree  to  give  a  power  by  which  the  articles  relating  to  slaves  might  be 

altered  by  the  States  not  interested  in  that  property;  he  accordingly 

moved  to  add  to  the  above :  — 

^'  Provided,  That  no  amendments,  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  1808,  shall 
in  any  manner  affect  the  fourth  and  fifth  sections  of  the  seventh  article ; " 

and  then  the  whole  clause,  as  recast  by  Madison  and  amended  by  But- 
ledge, was  agreed  to  by  nine  States  to  one. 

The  Committee  on  Style  reported  the  clause  as  follows :  — 

"  Aeticle  V.  The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  neces- 
sary, or  on  the  application  of  two  thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  shall 
propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  which  shall  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  part  thereof,  when  the  same  shall  have  been  ratified  by  three  fourths,  at 
least,  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  or  by  conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof, 
as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress ;  provided, 
that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  1808  shall  in  any  manner 
affect  the  and  sections  of  article  ." 

On  September  15,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  this  pro- 
vision was  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  Mason  thought  the 
whole  plan  of  amendment  objectionable:  as  both  modes  depend  upon 
Congress,  no  proper  amendment  will  ever  be  obtained,  if  the  govern- 
ment should  become  oppressive.  Gouverneur  Morris  and  Gerry  then 
moved  to  require  a  convention  to  be  called  on  the  application  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  States,  and  this  was  agreed  to  nem,  con.  Other  minor 
motions  as  to  the  method  of  amendment  were  made,  but  were  defeated 
by  large  majorities. 

Sherman  expressed  his  fears  that  amendments  might  be  made  fatal 
to  particular  States,  such  as  abolishing  them  altogether  or  deprivinjg 
them  of  their  equality  in  the  Senate.  He  thought  the  proviso  in  favor 
of  States  importing  slaves  should  be  extended  so  as  to  provide  that  no 
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State  should  be  affected  in  its  internal  police  or  deprived  of  its  equality 
in  the  Senate,  and  he  moved  a  proviso  to  that  effect.  Madison  thought 
that,  if  they  should  once  begin  with  these  special  provisos,  every  State 
would  insist  upon  them  for  their  boundaries,  exports,  etc.  Sherman's 
motion  was  lost  by  three  ayes  to  eight  noes,  whereupon  he  moved  to 
strike  out  the  fifth  article  altogether.  This  was  lost  by  two  ayes  to 
eight  noes;  but  murmurs  began  to  circulate  among  the  small  States, 
and  Gouvemeur  Morris  then  moved  to  annex  a  further  proviso  to  the 
article  in  these  words:  —  **  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate;  '^  and  this  was  agreed  to 
without  debate,  no  one  opposing  it  or  saying  no  upon  the  question. 
The  blanks  in  the  article  as  reported  were  then  filled  up,  and  the  whole 
approved  in  its  final  form. 

Mason  expressed  his  discontent  at  the  power  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress to  pass  navigation  laws,  and  moved  still  another  proviso  to  the 
amendment  clause,  intended  to  lessen  this  power,  but  it  was  defeated 
(see  Article  I.,  Section  9,  Clauses  1,  4,  and  5). 

Randolph  stated,  on  September  15,  that  it  was  with  pain  he  was  led 
to  disagree  from  the  Convention,  but  that  he  could  not  sign  the  instru- 
ment as  it  stood:  he  then  moved  that  *'  amendments  to  the  plan  might 
be  offered  by  the  State  Conventions,  which  should  be  submitted  to,  and 
finally  decided  on  by,  another  General  Convention,''  and  said  that,  if 
this  were  approved,  he  might  possibly  sign.  Mason  and  Gerry  agreed 
with  him  in  the  main,  and  explained  some  of  the  grounds  of  their 
objection.  Charles  Pinckney  referred  to  the  solenmity  of  the  moment 
and  to  the  confusion  of  plans  which  was  certain  to  result  from  such  an 
experiment,  and  added  that  he  was  himself  strongly  opposed  to  some 
parts  of  the  Constitution,  but  meant  to  give  it  his  support.  All  the 
States  voted  against  Randolph's  proposal. 


ARTICLE  VI.,  CLAUSE  1. 

All  Debts  contracted  and  Engagements  entered  into,  before  the  Adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution,  as 
under  the  Confederation. 

The  twelfth  resolution  of  the  Virginia  plan  provided  as  follows :  — 

"  Resolved,  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  continuance  of  Congress^  and 
their  authorities  and  privileges,  until  a  piven  day  after  the  reform  of  the  Articles 
of  Union  shall  be  adopted,  and  for  the  completion  of  all  their  engagements." 

This  resolution  was  approved  on  June  5,  and  came  up  again  during 
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the  House  revision  on  July  18,  but  Gouverneur  Morris  thought  thd 
assumption  of  their  agreements  might  as  well  be  omitted,  and  he  did 
not  approve  of  continuing  Congress  until  all  the  States  approve,  as  it 
might  become  expedient  to  put  the  proposed  plan  in  operation  among  a 
smaller  number.  The  subject  was  not  much  discussed,  and  the  whole 
resolution  was  disapproved;  but  at  a  later  stage  of  the  proceedings  a 
portion  of  the  idea  contained  found  its  way  into  the  Constitution  in  the 
following  manner.  On  August  18  Butledge  moved  that  a  conunittee  of 
a  member  from  each  State  be  appointed  to  consider  the  necessity  and 
expediency  of  the  debts  of  the  several  States  being  assumed  by  the 
United  States ;  and  his  motion  was  carried  and  a  committee  appointed. 
There  was  a  slight  discussion  of  the  subject,  but  it  was  entirely  directed 
to  the  main  subject  of  Rutledge's  motion,  and  with  this  we  are  not 
concerned  here. 

There  were  also  referred  to  this  same  committee  some  other  resolu- 
tions introduced  on  August  18  by  Charles  Pinckney  and  Gerry  and  Rut- 
ledge,  which  all  aimed  at  much  the  same  purpose:  that  of  Pinckney 
read,  **  to  secure  all  creditors,  under  the  new  Constitution,  from  a 
violation  of  the  public  faith,  when  pledged  by  the  authority  of  the 
legislature."  On  August  21  Livingston  reported  as  follows  from  this 
committee :  — 

'^  The  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  fulfil  the  engagem^its 
which  have  been  entered  into  by  Congress,  and  to  discharge,  as  well  the  debts  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  debts  incurred  by  the  several  states,  during  the  late  war,  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare." 

This  report  was  taken  up  on  motion  on  August  22,  but  only  the  first 
sentence  —  * '  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to 
fulfil  the  engagements  which  have  been  entered  into  by  Congress  **  — 
was  apparently  considered  at  all.  EUsworth  thought  the  provision 
unnecessary,  as  the  obligation  was  clear  even  without  it,  but  Randolph, 
Madison,  and  Gerry  thought  otherwise.  Madison  mentioned  the 
attempt  made  by  debtors  to  British  subjects  to  show  that  contracts 
under  the  old  government  were  dissolved  by  the  Revolution,  which 
destroyed  the  political  identity  of  the  society,  and  Gerry  thought  some 
explicit  provision  should  be  made,  so  that  no  pretext  might  remain  to 
get  rid  of  the  public  engagements.  Gouverneur  Morris  moved  to 
amend  so  as  to  read  *  *  the  legislature  shall  discharge  the  debts,  and 
fulfil  the  engagements,  of  the  United  States,''  and  in  this  form  it  was 
agreed  to  by  all  the  States. 

On  the  next  day  (August  23),  while  the  Convention  was  considering 
the  powers  to  be  conferred  upon  Congress  under  what  has  now  become 
Article  I.,  Section  8,  Clause  1,  the  idea  above  considered  was  inserted 
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in  this  latter  portion  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  was,  on  motion,  made 
to  read :  — 

"  The  l^alatiire  shall  fulfil  the  engagements  and  discharge  the  debts  of  the  United 
States;  and  shall  have  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises." 

Butler  immediately  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  first 
portion  of  this,  lest  it  should  compel  payment  to  the  '*  blood-suckers  " 
who  speculated,  as  well  as  to  those  who  had  bled  for  their  country,  and 
this  motion  was  carried  the  next  day,  and  the  subject  came  up  for  con- 
sideration on  August  25.  Mason  objected  to  the  provision  being  made 
imperative,  and  thought  it  might  be  impossible  to  perform ;  he  argued 
that  it  would  beget  speculations,  and  that  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  original  holders  and  those  who  had  fraudulently  purchased  in 
the  pestilential  practice  of  stock-jobbing;  he  did  not  mean,  he  said,  to 
include  those  who  had  bought  in  the  open  market.  He  feared,  also, 
that  the  word  shall  might  extend  to  all  the  old  continental  paper.  After 
a  short  discussion,  Banddlph  proposed  to  make  the  provision  read :  — 

''  All  debts  contracted,  and  engagements  entered  into,  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
Congress,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States,  under  this  Constitution,  as  under 
the  Confederation;" 

and  this  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  ten  to  one. 

The  clause  so  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  provisions  upon  the  powers 
of  Congress  went  later  to  the  Committee  on  Unfinished  Portions, 
because  some  amendments  (immaterial  here)  were  later  moved  to  the 
clause  of  which  it  then  formed  a  part  and  were  not  acted  on  (see  Article 
L,  Section  8,  Clause  1),  and  that  committee  omitted  this  provision  from 
the  part  of  the  Constitution  in  question.  The  Committee  on  Style, 
however,  evidently  considered  the  idea  as  belonging  in  the  Constitution, 
and  transferred  it  to  a  new  clause;  they  adopted  very  closely  the 
language  into  which  the  matter  had  been  finally  cast  by  Randolph, 
making,  however,  some  minor  alterations,  and  reported  as  follows :  — 

"  Abticle  VI.  All  debts  contracted,  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  Con- 
stitution as  under  the  Confederation." 


ARTICLE  VI.,  CLAUSE  2. 

This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in 
Pursuance  thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land ;  and  the  Judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bounfl  thereby,  any  Thing  in  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to 
the  Contrary  notwithstanding. 
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The  first  outline  of  the  language  of  this  clause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sixth  resolution  of  the  New  Jersey  plan,  which  was  introduced  into  the 
Convention  on  June  15;  but  some  earlier  discussions  must  first  be 
considered. 

The  sixth  resolution  of  the  Virginia  plan,  upon  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress^ contained  a  provision  that 

'*  The  national  legislature  ought  to  be  empowered  ...  to  negative  all  laws  passed 
by  the  several  states  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the  national  legislature,  the 
Articles  of  Union,  or  any  treaty  subsisting  under  the  authority  of  the  Union ; " 

and  the  eighth  resolution  made  the  executive  and  a  convenient  number 
of  the  national  judiciary  a  council  of  revision,  and  provided  that  their 
dissent  from  a  negative  of  a  State  law  should  amount  to  a  rejection  of 
such  negative  unless  the  law  in  question  should  '^  be  again  negatived 
by  of  the  members  of  each  branch.''     Charles  Pinckney's 

speeches  *  show  that  his  draft  also  gave  Congress  a  negative  on  all  such 
legislative  acts  of  each  State  as  should  appear  to  them  improper,  and 
he  referred,  moreover,  in  his  speeches  to  the  violations  by  the  States  of 
federal  laws  and  of  nearly  every  treaty. 

The  two  plans  introduced  at  the  very  opening  of  the  Convention 
thus  each  contained  a  method  for  the  setting  aside  of  objectionable 
State  laws  by  the  central  government,  and  I  think  that  a  close  following 
of  the  treatment  by  the  Convention  of  this  part  of  the  Virginia  plan 
will  demonstrate  that  the  clause  we  are  now  concerned  with,  coupled 
with  the  clause  as  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  federal  government 
(Article  III.,  Section  2,  Clause  1),  was  distinctly  intended  to  substitute 
another  method  of  attaining  the  same  end.  The  portion  quoted  from 
the  sixth  resolution  of  the  Virginia  plan  was  agreed  to  without  debate 
or  dissent  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  May  31.  On  June  8,  Charles 
Pinckney  and  Madison  moved  to  change  the  language  so  as  to  read  '*  to 
negative  all  laws  which  to  them  shall  appear  improper,"  but  the  motion 
was  lost  after  some  memorable  debate  on  the  control  of  the  States  and 
their  tendency  to  encroach  on  the  federal  government. 

The  resolution  was  therefore  reported  from  the  committee  of  the 
whole  in  the  language  that  *  *  the'  national  legislature  ought  to  be 
empowered  ...  to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several  states, 
contravening,  iii  the  opinion  of  the  national  legislature,  the  articles  of 
the  Union,  or  any  treaty  subsisting  under  the  authority  of  the  Union; '' 
but  when  this  came  up  for  consideration  before  the  Convention  proper 
on  July  17  it  was  discussed  for  a  short  time,  and  was  then  defeated 
Gouvemeur  Morris  was  against  it,  because  it  would  disgust  the  States, 

♦Moore's  American  Eloquence,  i,  306|  366, 
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and  Sherman  and  he  thought  it  unnecessary^  as  the  courts  of  the  States 
would  not  consider  as  valid  any  law  contravening  the  authority  of  the 
Union,  and  which  the  legislature  would  wish  to  be  negatived.  Luther 
Martin  considered  the  clause  improper  and  inadmissible,  and  asked 
whether  all  the  laws  of  the  States  were  to  be  sent  up  to  the  general 
legislature  before  they  were  permitted  to  operate.  Madison  and 
Charles  Pinckney  both  thought  the  provision  essential,  and  Madison 
argued  that  nothing  less  than  such  a  negative  could  control  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  States  to  disturb  the  system.  They  will,  he  said,  pass 
laws  which  will  accomplish  their  purpose  before  they  can  be  set  aside 
by  the  national  tribunals;  nor  can  confidence  be  put  in  those  of  the 
States.  In  all  the  States  they  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  legis- 
latures, and  in  Rhode  Island  judges  were  displaced  who  refused  to 
execute  an  unconstitutional  law. 

Upon  taking  a  vote,  the  clause  was  defeated  by  seven  to  three,  and 
Luther  Martin  then  inunediately  moved  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  agreed  to  nem,  con.  Its  language  is  very  closely  the  same  as  that 
of  the  sixth  resolution  of  the  New  Jersey  plan,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Convention  on  June  15,  and  which  Martin  had  aided  *  to 
draw;  and  it  seems  clear  enough  that  it  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for, 
and  to  attain  the  same  end  as,  the  clause  which  had  just  been 
defeated :  — 

**  That  the  legislative  acts  of  the  United  States,  made  by  virtue  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  Articles  of  Union,  and  all  treaties  made  and  ratified  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  respective  states,  as  far  as  those  acts  or 
treaties  shall  relate  to  the  said  states,  or  their  citizens  and  inhabitants;  and  that  the 
judiciaries  of  the  several  states  shall  be  bound  thereby  in  their  decisions,  anything  in 
the  respective  laws  of  the  individual  states  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.! 

This  proposition  was,  as  has  been  said,  agreed  to  at  once,  and  was 
referred  later  to  the  Committee  of  Detail  as  the  seventh  resolution  of 
the  Convention,  and  in  that  committee  a  proposal  was  made  by  Ran- 
dolph which  is  very  interesting,  and  indicates  strongly  a  clear  intention 
to  attain  through  the  judiciary  the  end  of  setting  aside  State  laws,  a 
power  which  it  has  just  been  seen  the  Convention  had  declined  to  vest 
in  the  legislative  department.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  in  this  con- 
nection that  a  point  which  was  constantly  in  the  minds  of  members  as 
something  absolutely  necessary  was  to  stop  the  continual  violations:!: 
of  contractual  rights  and  of  the  rights  of  foreigners  under  treaties,  by 
the  laws  of  the  States.     Before  the  Convention  met,  Randolph  and 


*  Luther  Martin's  Letter,  printed  in  Elliot's  Debates,  i.  340 ;  see  also  Madison  on  the 
same  subject,  ibid.,  v.  191. 
t  Klliot,  i.  207 ;  v.  322. 
X  See  references  given  \mder  Article  L>  Section  10,  Clause  I. 
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Madison  were  evidently  considering  some  method  of  securing  in  par- 
ticular the  rights  of  the  British  creditors  under  the  treaty  of  peace,  and 
the  former  wrote  *  the  latter  on  April  4, 1787,  **  But  does  the  establish- 
ment of  the  treaty  as  a  law  provide  certainly  for  the  recovery  of  the 
debts!  Ought  it  not  [to]  be  paramount  to  law,  or  at  least  to  be  one  of 
those  laws  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  repeal^  from  being  com- 
bined with  a  compact!  *'  And  it  will  be  observed  that  the  proposition 
of  Luther  Martin,  as  well  as  the  like  proposition  contained  in  the  New 
Jersey  resolutions,  made  treaties  a  part  of  the  supreme  law. 

When,  with  all  these  matters  in  his  mind,  and  with  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Convention  on  Luther  Martin's  motion  before  him,  Ran- 
dolph came  to  sketch  his  committee  draft,  he  wrote  at  one  time  a  pro- 
vision which  proves  beyond  doubt  that  he  at  least  foresaw  the  outlines 
of  that  function  of  the  courts  as  to  unconstitutional  laws,  which  is  now 
so  clearly  established ;  he  proposed  to  insert  the  following  clause  at  the 
end  of  the  provisions  as  to  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress :  — 

"  All  laws  of  a  particular  State  repugnant  hereto  shall  be  void ;  and  in  the  decision 
thereon,  which  shall  be  vested  in  the  supreme  judiciary,  all  incidents,  without  which 
the  general  principle  cannot  be  satisfied,  shall  be  considered  as  involved  in  the  general 
principle." 

This  clause  is  cancelled  in  the  draft,  and  was  therefore  doubtless 
disapproved  by  the  committee  or  by  its  author's  own  later  judgment, 
and  over  it  Randolph  has  written  **  insert  the  eleventh  article."  This 
was  the  article  upon  the  Judiciary,  in  the  draft  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  words  so  inserted  probably  indicate  that  he  thought  the 
same  result  as  was  originally  intended  by  the  cancelled  clause  would 
flow  from  the  provisions  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court. 
(See  Article  III.,  Section  2,  Clauses  1  and  2.) 

The  Committee  of  Detail  reported  the  provision  introduced  by 
Luther  Martin  in  the  following  form :  — 

"  Article  VllL  The  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance 
of  this  Constitution,  and  all  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  several  states,  and  of  their  citizens  and  inhabitants ;  and 
the  judges  in  the  several  states  shall  be  bound  thereby  in  their  decisions,  any  thing  in 
the  constitutions  or  laws  of  the  several  states  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

When  this  clause  came  up  before  the  Convention  on  August  23, 
Rutledge  moved  to  amend  it  to  read  as  below,  and  this  was  agreed  to 
nem,  con.  The  principal  change  consisted  in  extending  the  provision 
so  as  to  include  the  Constitution.  This  had  not  yet  been  done  in  the 
judiciary  clause  (Article  III.,  Section  2,  Clause  1),  but  was  done 
later :  — 

•Conway's  Randolph,  72. 
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**  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  all  the  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  he  the  supreme 
law  of  the  several  states,  and  of  their  citizens  and  inhabitants;  and  the  judges  of  the 
several  states  shall  be  bound  thereby  in  their  decisions,  any  thing  in  the  constitutions 
or  laws  of  the  several  states  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Later  the  same  day,  Charles  Pinckney  introduced  once  more  the 
plan  of  giving  to  Congress  the  power  to  negative  State  laws,  but  varied 
it  with  a  proviso  that  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  House  should 
concur.  There  was  some  discussion  of  the  matter,  but  its  supporters 
were  unable  to  carry  a  motion  to  commit  the  proposal,  and  then  the 
motion  was  withdrawn. 

On  August  25,  the  above  clause  was  amended  nem,  con.  on  motion 
of  Madison,  seconded  by  Gouvemeur  Morris,  by  inserting  after  **  all 
treaties  made,"  the  words  **  or  which  shall  be  made;  "  the  purpose 
being  to  obviate  all  doubt  about  pre-existing  treaties  by  making  the 
language  expressly  cover  both  past  and  future  ones.  The  clause  was 
later  referred,  without  further  change,  to  the  Conunittee  on  Style,  and 
they  reported  it  back  with  some  changes  of  importance,  the  principal 
one  being  the  substitution  of  the  term  **  supreme  law  of  the  land  "  for 
"  supreme  law  of  the  respective  states,"  etc. :  — 

"This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every 
state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.'' 


ARTICLE  VI.,  CLAUSE  3. 

The  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  Members  of  the 
several  State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  Officers,  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  Oath  or  Affirmation,  to  support  this 
Constitution;  but  no  religious  Test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  Qualification  to  any 
Office  or  public  Trust  under  the  United  States. 

The  fourteenth  resolution  of  the  Virginia  plan  was  as  follows :  — 

"  Resolved,  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  powers,  within  the  several 
states,  ought  to  be  bound  by  oath  to  support  the  Articles  of  Union." 

This  clause  was  postponed  on  June  5,  and  on  June  11  Sherman 
opposed  it  as  intruding  needlessly  into  the  State  jurisdictions.  Gerry 
thought  there  was  as  much  reason  for  an  oath  to  the  States  from  the 
national  officers,  while  Randolph  thought  it  vital  to  put  the  national 
government  at  least  on  the  same  basis  as  the  States,  the  officers  of 
which  already  take  an  oath  to  the  government  they  serve.  Luther 
Martin  said  the  new  oath  was  either  coincident  with  that  to  the  States 
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or  was  contrary  and  therefore  improper,  and  he  moved  to  strike  ost 
the  words  ^^  within  the  several  States,"  but  his  motion  was  lost,  and 
then  the  resolution  was  carried  by  six  ayes  to  five  noes. 

The  clause  was  reached  again  during  the  revision  by  the  House  on 
July  23,  and  Williamson  suggested  that  a  reciprocal  oath  should  be 
required  from  the  national  officers  to  support  the  State  governments, 
but  his  proposition  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  support.  Wilson 
rather  doubted  the  expediency  and  efficacy  of  oaths.  The  resolution 
was  amended  to  include  the  national  officers,  and  was  then  passed  nem, 
con,  in  the  following  form :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  powers,  within  the  several 
states,  and  of  the  national  government,  ought  to  he  hound,  hy  oath,  to  support  the 
Articles  of  Union." 

And  in  this  form  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail. 

Bandolph  omitted  from  his  draft  that  portion  of  this  provision 
which  required  an  oath  from  the  national  officers  as  well  as  those  of  the 
State,  but  the  committee  changed  this,  and  reported  as  follows :  — 

''Article  XX.  The  members  of  the  legislatures,  and  the  executive  and  judicial 
officers  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  several  states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  to  sup- 
port this  Constitution." 

When  this  clause  came  up  in  the  Convention  on  August  30,  the 
words  '*  or  affirmation  '*  were  added  after  *'  oath,*'  and  then  Charles 
Pinckney  moved  to  add  to  the  article  the  proviso,  **but  no  religious 
test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.''  A  similar  provision  is 
shown  by  his  speeches  *  to  have  been  contained  in  his  draft,  and  he  had 
told  the  Convention  that  it  was  '*  a  provision  the  world  will  expect 
from  you  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  founded  on  Republican  prin- 
ciples and  in  an  age  so  liberal  and  enlightened  as  the  present."  He 
had  also  introduced  a  provision  in  the  same  general  direction  into  the 
Convention  on  August  20:  —  **  No  religious  test,  or  qualification,  shall 
ever  be  annexed  to  any  oath  of  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States."  This  motion  had  been  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  report  upon  it.  It  was  doubtless 
for  this  reason  that  Pinckney  now  moved  it  in  the  form  of  a  proviso  to 
the  present  clause.  Sherman  thought  the  proviso  unnecessary,  as  the 
prevailing  liberality  was  a  sufficient  protection  against  such  tests,  but 
Gouvemeur  Morris  and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  approved  the 
motion,  and  it  was  agreed  to,  as  was  then  the  whole  article  as  amended. 

The  Committee  on  Style  reported  this  clause  as  follows :  — 

*  Moore's  American  Eloquence,  i.  369. 
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''The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the 
several  state  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  states,  shall  be  bound,  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  this 
Constitution ;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office 
of  public  trust  under  the  United  States." 


ARTICLE  VII. 


The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States,  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  Es- 
tablishment of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  Same. 

The  fifteenth  resolution  of  the  Virginia  plan  was  in  the  following 
language :  — 

"Resolved,  that  the  amendments  which  shall  be  offered  to  the  Confederation  by 
the  Convention,  ought,  at  a  proper  time  or  times,  after  the  approbation  of  Congress, 
to  be  submitted  to  an  assembly  or  assemblies  of  representatives,  recommended  by  the 
several  legislatures,  to  be  expressly  chosen  by  the  people,  to  consider  and  decide  thereon." 

This  was  postponed  on  June  5,  after  a  short  discussion  in  which 
Sherman  and  Gerry  objected  to  popular  ratifications,  while  Madison 
thought  them  essential  and  remarked  that  otherwise  in  cases  of  conflicts 
between  laws  of  the  States  and  of  Congress,  the  courts  of  the  former 
might  decide  in  favor  of  their  own  laws ;  and  he  remarked  further  that 
it  might  be  asserted  that  the  Union  was  a  mere  treaty  among  inde- 
pendent States,  and  therefore  a  breach  of  any  one  article  absolved  the 
other  parties  from  the  whole  obligation.  The  resolution  came  up  again 
in  committee  of  the  whole  on  June  12,*  and  was  agreed  to,  but  it  was  a 
good  deal  discussed  when  it  came  before  the  House  proper  on  July  23. 
Ellsworth,  Paterson,  and  Gerry  thought  it  ought  rather  to  be  referred 
to  the  State  legislatures,  while  Mason,  Randolph,  Gorham,  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  and  Madison  all  supported  the  reference  to  Conventions. 
Gouvemeur  Morris  argued  that,  as  no  alteration  could  be  made  under 
the  Confederation  without  unanimous  consent,  any  change  in  the  pro- 
posed Constitution  not  made  in  accordance  with  this  provision,  must  be 
held  void  by  the  judges  as  unconstitutional,  if  the  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  legislature ;  while,  if  the  reference  is  made  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  the  federal  compact  may  be  altered  by  a  majority  of 
them.  Madison  thought  the  legislatures  clearly  incompetent,  for  the  very 
changes  proposed  would  make  essential  inroads  on  the  State  constitu- 
tions, and  a  legislature  cannot  change  the  constitution  under  which  it 
exists.  The  difference  between  a  system  founded  on  the  legislature 
only  and  one  founded  on  the  people  is,  he  said,  that  between  a  league  or 


*  Elliot,  V.  183.    Ck>inpare,  however,  i.  170. 
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treaty  and  a  constitution.  And  he  elaborated  the  ideas  he  had  thrown 
out  earlier,  and  went  on  that  a  law  violating  a  mere  treaty  or  league 
created  by  a  prior  law  might  be  held  valid  by  the  judges,  while  they 
would  declare  void  a  law  violating  a  constitution  adopted  by  the  people. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  treaties,  a  violation  of  any  one  article  by  one  party 
frees  the  other  parties,  while  in  the  case  of  a  union  of  people  under  one 
constitution,  such  an  interpretation  is  excluded.  Gouvemeur  Morris 
moved  to  refer  the  plan  to  one  general  convention  to  consider,  amend, 
and  establish,  but  his  motion  was  not  seconded.  A  motion  by  Ellsworth 
to  refer  to  the  legislatures  was  defeated,  and  the  resolution  as  reported 
was  then  approved  by  nine  to  one. 

During  the  discussion  on  June  5,  Wilson  —  apparently  meaning  to 
threaten  the  smaller  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  —  had 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  provision  for  ratifying  would  be  put  on  such 
a  footing  as  to  admit  of  a  partial  union,  with  a  door  open  for  the  acces- 
sion of  the  rest,  and  Charles  Pinckney  hoped  that,  in  case  the  experi- 
ment should  not  unanimously  take  place,  nine  States  might  be  author- 
ized to  unite  under  the  same  government.  Again,  on  July  23,  Gorham 
threw  out  pretty  distinctly  the  idea  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  "  give 
effect  to  the  system  without  waiting  for  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
States;"  and  Gouvemeur  Morris  had  suggested  the  same  idea  less 
distinctly  on  July  18. 

This  resolution  was  thus  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Detail  as  the 
twenty-second  resolution  of  the  Convention  in  the  same  form  in  which 
Randolph  had  introduced  it  at  the  opening  of  the  proceedings,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  article  of  the  Constitution  with  which 
we  are  now  concerned  grew  out  of  it  and  the  ideas  thrown  out  in  the 
debate  upon  it.  Randolph's  draft  contains  at  the  end  what  he  calls 
**  addenda,"  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  for  the  method  of  estab- 
lishing and  introducing  the  government.  The  first  of  these  was  written 
by  him,  '*  The  assent  of  the  major  part  of  the  people  of  states 

shall  give  operation  to  this  constitution,"  and  in  this  the  words  "  major 
part  of  the  people  ' '  are  cancelled,  and  over  them  is  written,  in  Rut- 
ledge 's  handwriting,  **  Conventions."  The  Committee  of  Detail 
reported  the  following  as  Article  XXI. :  — 

*'  The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  states  shall  be  sufficient  for  organ- 

izing this  Constitution." 

When  this  clause  came  up  in  the  Convention  on  August  30  and  31, 
Gouvemeur  Morris  thought  the  blank  ought  to  be  filled  up  in  a  twofold 
way,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  cases  of  the  ratifying  States  either  being 
eontie:uous,  which  would  render  a  small  number  sufficient,  or  being  dis- 
persed, which  would  require  a  greater  number.     Madison  remarked 
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that  if  the  blank  was  filled  up  with  nine  or  less,  the  Constitution  might 
be  put  in  force  over  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  though  less  than  a 
majority  of  them  should  ratify  it;  but  Wilson  thought  the  States  only 
which  ratify  can  be  bound.  King  moved  to  add  the  words  **  between 
the  said  states,"  so  as  to  confine  the  operation  of  the  government  to 
the  States  ratifying  it,  and  this  was  agreed  to,  with  Maryland  only  in 
the  negative.  Sherman  doubted  the  propriety  of  authorizing  less  than 
all  the  States  to  execute  the  Constitution,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
existing  Confederation,  and  Madison  proposed  an  amendment  intended 
to  require  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  both  the  States  and  the 
people.  But  these  proposals  were  not  pressed  to  a  vote,  and  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  moved  to  strike  out  the  requirement  of  conventions  and 
leave  the  States  to  pursue  their  own  modes.  King  thought  this  was 
equivalent  to  giving  up  the  business,  because  of  the  complicated  forma- 
tions of  the  legislatures,  but  Morris  explained  that  he  meant  to  facili- 
tate the  adoption  of  the  plan  by  making  it  easy  for  each  State  to  accord 
with  the  mode  required  by  its  constitution.  Madison,  Gorham,  and 
Charles  Pinckney  were  in  favor  of  conventions,  Luther  Martin  for  a 
reference  to  the  State  legislatures.  Morris's  motion  was  lost,  and  the 
Convention  then  proceeded  to  fill  up  the  blank  for  the  number  of  States. 
Motions  for  thirteen  and  for  ten  were  defeated,  and  nine  was  fixed 
upon.  Randolph  and  Mason  were  the  chief  supporters  of  nine,  and 
argued  that  it  was  best  to  preserve  idea^  already  familiar  to  the  people : 
nine  States,  they  said,  were  required  in  all  great  cases  under  the  Con- 
federation. The  article  as  thus  amended  was  then  agreed  to  by  all  the 
States  except  Maryland,  and  was  as  follows:  — 

"  The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States  shall  he  sufficient  for  organ- 
izing this  Constitution  between  the  said  States." 

'  On  September  10,  after  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  on  Style, 
Gerry  moved  to  reconsider  this  and  the  twenty-second  article  (see 
*'  Reference  to  Congress  ").  He  was  opposed  to  an  '*  amendment  of 
the  Confederation  with  so  little  scruple  or  formality."  Hamilton  con- 
curred with  Gerry,  and  wanted  each  legislature  authorized  to  say 
whether  or  not  it  was  in  favor  of  establishing  the  Constitution  among 
nine  States.  Gorham  replied  that  if  this  were  done  diflferent  and  con- 
ditional ratifications  would  defeat  the  instrument  entirely.  Randolph 
was  opposed  to  this  part  of  the  plan,  and  thought  the  Constitution  con- 
tained so  many  objectionable  features  that  it  ought  to  go  to  another 
Convention  clothed  with  authority  to  adopt  such  amendments  as  it 
should  think  desirable.  Hamilton  moved  the  following  elaborate 
proposition  containing  the  ideas  he  had  expressed :  — 
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"  Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  plan  of  a  Constitution  be  transmitted  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  in  order  that,  if  the  same  shall  be  agreed  to  by  them,  it 
may  be  communicated  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
provide  for  its  final  ratification,  by  referring  the  same  to  the  consideration  of  a  con- 
vention of  deputies  in  each  state,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  thereof;  and  that  it  be 
recommended  to  the  said  legislatures,  in  their  respective  acts  for  organizing  such  con- 
vention, to  declare  that,  if  the  said  convention  shall  approve  of  the  said  Constitution, 
such  approbation  shall  be  binding  and  conclusive  upon  the  state ;  and  further,  that  if  the 
said  convention  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  same,  upon  the  assent  of  any  nine  states 
thereto,  ought  to  take  effect  between  the  states  so  assenting,  such  opinion  shall  there- 
upon be  also  binding  upon  such  a  state,  and  the  said  Constitution  shall  take  effect 
between  the  states  assenting  thereto." 

Only  Connecticut,  however,  voted  in  favor  of  this  amendment,  and 
the  twenty-first  article  as  reported  from  the  Committee  of  Detail,  with 
the  blank  filled  and  with  the  addition  of  the  words  **  between  the  said 
States,"  was  then  again  agreed  to  unanimously,  and  was  later  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Style.  They  reported  it  back  to  the  Convention 
as  follows :  — 

"Article  VII.  The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states  shall  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  states  so  ratifying  the 
same." 

On  September  15,  when  the  Convention  had  completed  the  com- 
parison of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed 
on,  Randolph  animadverted  on  the  dangerous  powers  given  to  Congress 
by  the  Constitution :  he  felt  pain  at  differing  from  the  Convention  at 
the  end  of  its  labors,  and  was  anxious  for  some  accommodating 
expedient  which  would  relieve  him  from  his  embarrassments,  and  he 
accordingly  moved  **  that  amendments  to  the  plan  might  be  offered  by 
the  State  Conventions,  which  should  be  submitted  to,  and  finally  decided 
on  by,  another  General  Convention.''  It  would  be  impossible  for  him, 
he  said,  to  put  his  name  to  the  instrument  if  this  proposition  were  dis- 
regarded. Whether  he  should  oppose  it  afterwards  he  would  not  then 
decide;  but  he  would  not  deprive  himself  of  the  freedom  to  do  so. 
Mason  seconded  the  motion,  and  spoke  of  the  dangerous  power  of  the 
government.  He  thought  it  would  certainly  end  either  in  monarchy 
or  a  tyrannical  aristocracy.  The  Constitution  had  been  formed  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  people,  and  a  second  Convention  would  be  more 
able  to  provide  a  system  consonant  to  the  sense  of  the  people.  As  it 
stood,  he  could  neither  give  it  his  vote  nor  support  in  Virginia,  and  he 
could  not  sign  here  what  he  could  not  support  there.  With  the 
expedient  of  another  Convention,  he  could  sign.  Charles  Pinckney 
thought  these  declarations  gave  a  peculiar  solemnity  to  the  moment 
He  descanted  on  the  diflSculties  consequent  upon  calling  for  amend- 
ments from  the  States.     He  had  objections  to  the  plan;  but,  appre- 
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bending  the  danger  of  a  General  Convention  and  an  ultimate  decision 
by  tbe  sword,  he  should  give  the  instrument  his  support.  Gerry  stated 
his  objections  in  some  detail,  and  added  that  they  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  sign  the  Constitution.  He  was  in  favor  of  a  second  (Jeneral 
Convention. 

All  the  States  voted  against  Randolph's  proposition. 


ATTESTATION. 


Done  in  Conyention  by  the  Unanimous  Consent  of  the  States  present  the  Seven- 
teenth Day  of  September  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
Eighty  seven,  and  of  the  Independance  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  Twelfth 

In  Witness  whereof  We  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  Names,- 

On  September  15,  after  the  Convention  had  completed  the  compari- 
son of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on, 
the  Constitution  as  amended  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  all  the  States 
present,  and  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  on  September  17  was 
again  agreed  to  as  enrolled  by  a  vote  of  all  the  States. 

On  the  17th,  Franklin  arose  with  a  written  speech,  which  Wilson 
then  read  for  him.  He  urged  the  members  to  merge  their  differences 
and  put  their  names  to  the  instrument,  and  he  moved  that  the  Constitu- 
tion be  signed  by  them  after  a  clause  in  the  following  form :  — 

"  Done  in  Convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  states  present,  the  17th  of 
September,  &c.    In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names"  etc. 

This  ambiguous  form  had  been  drawn  up  by  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
and  had  been  put  by  him  into  the  hands  of  Franklin  in  order  that  it 
might  have  the  better  chance  of  success.  The  argument  was  that  it  was 
merely  an  attestation  of  the  fact  that  all  the  States  present  had  con- 
sented to  the  instrument,  and  did  not  imply  that  any  member  personally 
approved  it.  Randolph  and  Gerry  persisted  in  their  declination  to 
sign,  while  Gouvemeur  Morris  and  Franklin  still  urged  those  objecting 
to  sign  the  form  proposed.  Blount  said  he  would  not  pledge  himself 
to  support  the  plan,  but  would  subscribe  his  name  to  the  clause  of 
attestation  suggested.  Hamilton  expressed  his  anxiety  that  every 
member  should  do  this,  and  stated  that  no  man's  ideas  were  more 
remote  from  the  plan  than  his,  yet  he  would  sign  because  he  preferred 
the  chance  of  good  it  offered  to  the  anarchy  that  would  otherwise  follow. 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  thought  they  were  not  likely  to  gain  con- 
verts by  the  proposed  ambiguous  form,  and  that  it  would  be  best  to  be 
candid.  Franklin's  motion  was  carried  by  ten  States  —  South  Carolina 
divided. 
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Resolved,  That  the  preceding  Constitution  be  laid  before  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled ;  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  it  should  after- 
wards be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  each  state  by  the  people 
thereof,  under  the  recommendation  of  its  legislature,  for  their  assent  and  ratification; 
and  that  each  convention,  assenting  to  and  ratifying  the  same,  should  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  clause  here  concerned  grew  out  of  the  same  discussions  which 
have  been  considered  under  Article  VII.  It  has  been  seen  there  that 
the  fifteenth  resolution  of  the  Virginia  plan  proposed :  — 

'^  That  the  amendments  which  shall  be  offered  to  the  Confederation  by  the  Conven- 
tion, ought,  at  a  proper  time  or  times,  after  the  approbation  of  Congress,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  an  assembly  or  assemblies  of  representatives,  recommended  by  the  several 
legislatures,  to  be  expressly  chosen  by  the  people,  to  consider  and  decide  thereon." 

This  resolution  was  agreed  to  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  June 
12,  but  was  a  subject  of  some  discussion  on  July  23  in  the  Convention 
proper ;  it  was,  however,  agreed  to  on  the  latter  date  by  the  Convention 
in  the  same  form  in  which  it  had  been  approved  by  the  committee  of  the 
whole  and  had  been  originally  introduced  by  Bandolph.  The  latter,  in 
his  treatment  of  the  subject  in  his  draft,  did  little  but  follow  strictly 
the  resolution  referred ;  the  only  new  point  added^  seems  to  have  been 
contained  in  the  three  words  *Mn  each  State,"  added  by  Butledge, 
after  Randolph's  specification  that  the  ratification  should  be  by  ^*  a 
special  convention."  The  Committee  of  Detail  reported  as  follows  by 
Article  XXII.:  — 

"  This  Constitution  shall  be  laid  before  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
for  their  approbation ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  it  should  be  after- 
wards submitted  to  a  convention  chosen  in  each  state,  under  the  recommendation  of  its 
legislature,  in  order  to  receive  the  ratification  of  such  convention."    . 

When  this  clause  came  up  in  the  Convention  on  August  31,  the  words 
**  for  their  approbation"  were  struck  out  on  motion  of  Gouvemeur 
Morris  and  Charles  Pinckney,  so  as  to  avoid  the  requirement  of  the 
approval  of  Congress;  and  the  same  members  then  moved  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  impress  the  more  strongly  the  need  of  calling  con- 
ventions. Morris  feared,  he  said,  that  though  the  people  would  at 
first  approve  the  Constitution,  those  interested  in  the  state  governments 
would  intrigue  and  turn  the  popular  current  against  it.  Luther  Martin 
and  Gerry  expressed  their  agreement  with  him  that  after  awhile  the 
people  would  be  against  it,  but  for  a  different  reason  from  that  given 
by  him ;  they  did  not  believe  it  would  be  ratified,  unless  the  people  were 
hurried  into  it  by  surprise.  Mason  said  he  would  rather  chop  off  his 
hand  than  agree  to  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands.     The  motion  of 
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Morris  and  Pinckney  was  lost^  and  the  clause  as  amended  was  then 
agreed  to,  with  Maryland  alone  in  the  negative. 

On  September  10,  the  clause  was  reconsidered  on  motion  of  Gerry, 
and  there  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  functions  of  Congress  in  the 
matter  of  adopting  the  Constitution  and  as  to  the  diflBculty  that  the  new 
instrument  violated  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Williamson  and 
Gerry  moved  to  reinstate  the  words  '*  for  the  approbation  of  Con- 
gress," but  the  motion  was  disagreed  to  new.  con,  Fitzsimons 
explained  that  these  words  had  been  struck  out  in  order  to  save  Con- 
gress from  the  necessity  of  an  act  inconsistent  with  the  Articles  of 
Confederation. 

On  September  10,  Eandolph  went  into  a  detail  of  his  objections  to 
the  plan,  and  wanted  it  to  go  with  Congresses  approbation  to  the  States ; 
that  these  should  have  power  to  adopt,  reject,  or  amend,  and  that  then 
the  instrument  should  go  to  a  final  Convention,  with  power  to  adopt  or 
reject  the  proposals  so  offered.  Franklin  seconded  the  motion,  but  it 
did  not  reach  a  vote. 

The  clause  went  therefore  to  the  Committee  on  Style  in  the  same 
form  in  which  it  had  been  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Detail,  except 
that  the  words  ''  for  their  approbation  "  were  struck  out.  This  com- 
mittee made  a  number  of  minor  alterations,  transferred  part  of  the 
twenty-third  resolution  (**  Introduction  of  Government'')  to  this 
clause,  and  then  proposed  it  as  follows :  — 

^*  Resolved,  That  the  preceding  Constitution  be  laid  before  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled ;  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  it  should  after- 
wards be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  each  state  by  the  people 
thereof,  under  the  recommendation  of  its  legislature,  for  their  assent  and  ratification; 
and  that  each  convention  assenting  to  and  ratifying  the  same  should  give  notice  thereof 
to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled."  * 

In  this  form  it  seems  f  to  have  been  approved  without  debate 
immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  Constitution. 


INTRODUCTION   OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  as  soon  as  the  conventions 
of  nine  states  shall  have  ratified  this  Constitution,  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled  should  ^  a  day  on  which  electors  should  be  appointed  by  the  states  which 
shall  have  ratified  the  same ;  and  a  day  on  which  the  electors  should  assemble  to  vote 
for  the  President;  and  the  time  and  place  for  commenciniar  proceedings  under  this 
Constitution:  that,  after  such  publication,  the  electors  should  be  appointed,  and  the 
senators  and  representatives  elected ;  that  tihe  electors  should  meet  on  the  day  fixed  for 

•Elliot,  V.  641.  t Elliot,  v.  602,  note  266. 
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-     ::  ±e  Committee   of  Detail. 
^  j-5  draft  the  following  ideas 

>   -»2-  lo  congress,  who  shall  publish  a  day 

■   :£Hrc-:  oi  the  major  part  of  the  assenting 
-  :  s  :f  days  from  the  giving  of  the 

.    *- V- 

.  —  -  :i:^  choice  of  representatives,  according  to 
_:  •  r-vide  for  their  support: 
■    -:u-  ..::^'  -"iioose  scuators,  and  provide  for  their  sup- 

_T  ?  j'^e  4  on  the  day  assigned  by  congress, 
,.  ;  ^  Tiiy  be  after  meeting  elect  the  executive:  and 
-,  •.  t  ^lj?  constitution." 

>r^    reported    the    following    as    Article 


.    .  -.-^.^:v:i*  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  each 
:  :.  :^  i?^  assent  and  ratification  to  the  United  States  in 
-^r^?^*^  after  receiving  the  assent  and  ratification  of  the 
^<  ^N.  o":>i  appoint  and  publish  a  day,  as  early  as  may  be, 
-  •  -.rtn.-iag  proceedings  imder  this  Constitution ;  that,  after 
:---..:  ^::^  of  the  several  states  should  elect  members  of  the 
-.  •  r  ^f  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  that 
-•-e  <c>iild  meet  at  the  time  and  place  assigned  by  Congress, 
jj.  sdT  x  itVr  their  meeting,  choose  the  President  of  the  United 
.   -nsvte  this  Constitution." 

<  j.-r.-V  eame  up  in  the  Convention,  on  August  31,  the 
. .  - :.- Vr  of  States  required  to  ratify  was  filled  up  with 
,  ^.^j;^*  i::  accordance  with  the  decision  under  the  twenty-first 
.  >c  r ^^:ion  of  Gouvemeur  Morris  the  words  ' '  choose  the 
^  -:^  Tsited  States,  and  "  were  struck  out,  as  it  had  not  yet 
the  President  should  be  chosen.     As  amended,  the 


^   i^^^ 


^    ^r  v.:!rt^  on  Style  made  material  alterations  in  this  section 

.  .  V  later  decisions  of  the  Convention,  transferred  the  first 

V*c  5  -^^  ^^^  twenty-second  article  C  Reference  to  Congress  ''), 

.J.-  W'vrted  it  as  follows:  — 


That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that,  as  soon  as  the  conven- 
ite5  shall  have  ratified  this  Constitution,  the  United  States  in  Conirresa 
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shall  have  ratified  the  same ;  and  a  day  on  which  the  electors  should*  assemble  to  vote 
for  the  President,  and  the  time  and  place  for  commencing  proceedings  under  this 
Constitution ;  that,  after  such  publication,  the  electors  should  be  appointed,  and  the 
senators  and  representatives  elected ;  that  the  electors  should  meet  on,  the  day  fixed  for 
the  election  of  the  President,  and  should  transmit  their  votes,  certified,  signed,  sealed, 
and  directed,  as  the  Constitution  requires,  to  the  secretary  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled;  that  the  senators  and  representatives  should  convene  at  the  time 
and  place  assigned ;  that  the  senators  should  appoint  a  president  of  the  Senate  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  receiving,  opening,  and  counting  the  votes  for  President ;  and  that,  after 
he  shall  be  chosen,  the  Congress,  together  with  the  President,  should,  without  delay, 
proceed  to  execute  this  Constitution." 

In  this  form  it  seems  *  to  have  been  approved  without  debate  by 
the  Convention  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  Constitution  on 
September  17. 


LETTER  TO  CONGRESS. 

Randolph  wanted  to  issue  the  Constitution  with  an  address,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  draft  wrote  quite  lengthy  provisions  upon  the  form 
which  he  thought  proper ;  but  the  committee  did  not  report  any  address 
at  all.  On  September  10,  just  before  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Style,  Charles  Pinckney  moved  '*  that  it  be  an  instruction  lo  the  com- 
mittee for  revising  the  style  and  arrangement  of  the  articles  agreed  on, 
to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people,  to  accompany  the  present  Con- 
stitution, and  to  be  laid,  with  the  same,  before  the  United  States  in 
Congress,'*  and  the  motion  was  referred  to  the  committee  nem.  con. 
Possibly  it  was  in  pursuance  of  this  reference  that  the  Committee  on 
Style  prepared  the  well-known  letter  to  Congress ;  they  did  not  report 
any  address  specially  to  the  people.  ^ 

On  September  15,  during  the  comparison  by  the  Convention  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Style  with  the  articles  agreed  on,  Carroll 
suggested  that  an  address  to  the  people  ought  to  be  prepared,  as  they 
were  used  to  addresses  on  great  occasions.  He  moved  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed.  Rutledge  and  Sherman  objected  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  improper  for  the  Convention  to  prepare  an  address  before 
it  could  know  whether  Congress  would  approve  the  Constitution,  and 
that  it  was  unnecessary.     The  motion  was  lost. 

*  Elliot,  V.  602,  note  266. 
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I.  General  Rules  of  Interpretation,  252. 

1.  As  Statutes  and  Other  Instruments^  252. 

2.  As  One  Instrument,  and  Construed  as  a  Whole^  253. 

3.  Reasonable  Interpretation^  253. 

4.  Intent  and  Meanings  253. 

5.  Objects  and  Purpose^  253. 

a.  In  Furtherance  of  Objects  and  Purpose^  253. 

b.  Not  Restricted  by  Purposes  of  Its  Adoption^  254. 

II.  Conflict  Between  Original  Constitution  and  Amendment,  255. 

III.  Liberal  and  Strict  Construction,  255. 

1.  In  General^  255. 

2.  Provisions  for  Protection  of  Life,  Liberty  ^  and  Property y  255. 

3.  Powers  Confided  to  the  General  Government ^  257. 

4.  Prohibitions  and  LimitationSy  257. 

5.  Practical  Construction  Required^  257. 

IV.  Construction  of  Words  and  Phrases,  258. 

1.  In  Generaly  258. 

2.  Contemporaneous  and  Subsequent  Practical  Construction^  260. 

3.  As  Understood  When  Adopted^  260. 

4.  Nature  and  Objects  of  Particular  Powers^  Duties^  and  Rights^  260. 

5.  Liberal  Construction^  260. 

6.  Transposing  Words  and  Sentences ^  261. 

V.  Affirmative  and  Negative  Words,  262. 
VI.  Effect  of  Exceptions,  262. 

VII.  Contemporaneous  and  Subsequent  Practical  Construction, 

262. 

1.  In  GenercUy  262. 

2.  Contemporary  Legislation^  264. 

3.  The  Federalist,  265. 

4.  Only  in  Cases  of  Jjoubt,  266. 

VIII.  Historical  Origin,  266. 

IX.  History  and  Circumstances  of  the  Period,  267. 
X.  In  View  of  Existing  Law,  267. 
XI.  Principles  of  the  Common  Law,  268. 
XII.  Debates  in  Convention  and  Congress,  270. 

XIII.  Mischief  to  Be  Remedied,  270. 

XIV.  Deliberate  Judicial  Construction,  271. 
XV.  To  Meet  New  Conditions,  271. 

I  Oeveral  Bvles  of  Interpretation  —  1.  As  Statutes  and  Other  Xnttm- 

ments.  —  In  the  solution  of  constitutional  questions  the  same  rules  of  interpretation, 
and  sources  of  judicial  information,  may  be  resorted  to  as  in  the  construction  of 
statutes*  and  other  instruments  granting  power. • 

1.  Adams  i;.  Storey,  (1817)  1  Paine  (U.  S.)  2.  Khode  Island  v.  MasBachusetts,    (1838) 

79,  1  Fed.  Cas.  No.  66;   Landry  t?.  Klopman,       12  Pet   (U.  S.)  722. 
(1858)   13  La.  Ann.  345. 
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S.  Af  One  Instrument,  and  Construed  as  a  Whole.  —  The  CoDstitntion  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  several  amendments  thereof,  must  be  regarded  as  one 
instrument,  all  of  whose  provisions  are  to  be  deemed  of  equal  validity,^  and  must 
be  construed  as  a  whole  —  by  its  four  corners,*  as  bj  comparing  a  clause  with 
other  parts,  and  considering  them  together.' 

3.  Seasonable  Interpretation.  —  The  Constitution  must  be  given  a  reason- 
able  interpretation,  according  to  the  import  of  its  terms,-*  and  not  differently  from 
its  obvious  or  necessarily  implied  sense.' 

4.  Intent  and  Meaning.  —  Upon  the  examination  of  every  question  of  con- 
etroction,  the  great  leading  intent  of  the  Constitution  must  be  kept  constantly  in 
view,*  and  it  must  be  interpreted  according  to  its  true  intent  and  meaning.'' 

5.  Olgeots  and  Purpose  —  a.  In  Fubthkbanob  of  Objects  and  Pubpose.  — 
When  investigating  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution upon  the  general  government,  it  is  indispensable  to  keep  in  view  the 
objects  for  wluch  these  powers  were  granted.®    If  the  general  purpose  of  the 


1.  Prt)ut  r.  SUrr,  (1903)  188  U.  S.  643. 

1  Kneedler  r.  Lane,  (1863)  45  Pa.  St.  257. 

S.  Campbell  f?.  Morris,  (1797)  3  Ear.  &  M. 
(Md.)  552. 

"There  is  no  sounder  mle  of  interpretation 
than  that  which  requires  us  to  look  at  the 
whole  of  an  instrument,  before  we  determine 
a  question  of  construction  of  any  particular 
part;  and  this  rule  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance when  applied  to  an  instrument  the 
object  of  which  was  to  create  a  government 
for  a  great  country,  working  harmoniously 
and  efficiently  through  its  several  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  departments."  U.  S. 
9.  Morris,  (1851)  1  Curt.  (U.  S.)  23,  26  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  15^15. 

Federalist.  —  If  the  different  parts  of  the 
same  instrument  ought  to  be  so  expounded 
as  to  give  meaning  to  every  part  which  will 
bear  it,  shall  one  part  of  the  same  sentence 
be  excluded  altogether  from  a  share  in  the 
meaning;  and  shall  the  more  doubtful  and 
indefinite  terms  be  retained  in  their  full  ex- 
tent, and  the  clear  and  precise  expressions  be 
denied  any  signification  whatsoever?  For 
what  purpose  could  the  enumeration  of  par- 
ticular powers  be  inserted,  if  these  and  all 
others  were  meant  to  be  included  in  the  pre- 
ceding general  power?  Nothing  is  more 
natural  and  common  than  first  to  use  a 
general  phrase,  and  then  to  explain  and 
qualify  it  by  a  recital  of  particulars.  But 
the  idea  of  an  enumeration  of  particulars 
which  neither  explain  nor  qualify  the  general 
meaning,  and  can  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  confound  and  mislead,  is  an  absurdity, 
which,  as  we  are  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of 
charging  either  on  the  authors  of  the  objec- 
tion or  on  the  authors  of  the  Constitution, 
we  must  take  the  liberty  of  supposing,  had 
not  its  origin  with  the  latter.  Madison,  in 
The  Federalist,  No.  XW. 

4.  Martin  v.  Hunter,  (1816)  1  Wheat.  (U. 
8.)  326;  Woodson  r.  Murdock,  (1874)  22 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  369. 

9.  Rhode  Island  i?.  Massachusetts,  (1838) 
WPet.  (U.  S.)  722;  Gibbons  r.  Ogden,  (1824) 


9   Wheat.    (U.   S.)    188;    Cohen   i;.    Virginia, 
(1821)  6  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  380. 

6.  Ex  p,  Yerger,  (1868)  8  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
101. 

7.  U.  S.  V.  Wong  Kim  Ark,  (1898)  169 
U.  8.  699;  Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts, 
(1838)  12  Pet.  (U.  8.)  722;  M'Culloch  r. 
Maryland,  (1819)  4  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  419. 

**  An  adherence  to  the  letter  and  a  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  instrument  ought  not  to 
be  tolerated  or  supposed  possible."  Landry 
t7.  Klopman,  (1858)  13  La.  Ann.  345. 

A  clause  is  not  to  be  frittered  away  by 
doubtful  construction,  but,  like  every  clause 
in  every  constitution,  it  must  have  a  reason- 
able interpretation,  and  be  held  to  express 
the  intention  of  its  framers.  Woodson  v, 
Murdock,  (1874)  22  Wall.  (U.  S.)  369. 

By  reference  to  sources  of  judicial  informa- 
tion.—"The  solution  of  this  question  [the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  con- 
troversy between  two  states  on  a  question 
of  boundary]  must  necessarily  depend  on  the 
words  of  the  constitution;  the  meaning  and 
intention  of  the  convention  which  framed 
and  proposed  it  for  adoption  and  ratification 
to  the  conventions  of  the  people  of  and  in  the 
several  states;  together  with  a  reference  to 
such  sources  of  judicial  information  as  are 
resorted  to  by  all  courts  in  construing  stat- 
utes." Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts, 
(1838)    12  Pet.   (U.  S.)   721. 

8.  Virginia  v.  TennesRee,  (1893)  148  U.  S. 
619;  Legal  Tender  Cases,  (1870)  12  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  531;  Brown  r.  Marvland,  (1827)  12 
^Vheat.  (U.  S.)  437;  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  (1824) 
0  Wheat.  (U.  wS.)  187;  Williams  r.  The  Lizzie 
Henderson,  (1880)  20  Fed.  Caa.  No.  17,  726a; 
President's  Power  to  Fill  Vacancies  in  Recess 
of  Senate,  (1886)  12  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  35;  Exec- 
utive Authority  to  Fill  Vacancies,  (1823)  1 
Op.  Atty.-Gen.  633. 

No  distinction  between  nature  of  power  and 
nature  of  subject. —  The  power  to  regrulate 
commerce  embraces  a  vast  field,  containing 
not  only  many  but  exceedingly  various  sub- 
jects, quite  unlike  in  their  nature;  some  im- 
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iiiBtrameiit  is  ascertained,  the  language  of  its  provisions  most  be  construed  with 
reference  to  that  purpose  and  so  as  to  subserve  it.  ^ 

J.  Not  Rbstbicted  by  Pubposbs  of  Its  Adoption.  —  But  the  construction 
and  application  of  a  provision  are  not  restricted  by  and  to  the  purpose  of  its  adop- 
tion. The  Fourteentli  Amendment  is  not  limited  to  legislation  touching  members 
of  the  enfranchised  race.  The  Thirteenth  Amendment  had  its  origin  in  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  African  slavery.  But  Ihe  generality  of  its  language  makes 
its  prohibition  apply  to  slavery  of  white  men  as  well  as  to  that  of  black  men; 


peratively  demanding  a  single  uniform  rule, 
operating  equally  on  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  in  every  port;  and  some,  like 
the  subject  now  in  question,  as  imperatively 
demanding  that  diversity  which  alone  can 
meet  the  local  necessities  of  navigation. 
Either  absolutely  to  affirm  or  deny  that  the 
nature  of  this  power  requires  exclusive  legis- 
lation by  Congress,  is  to  lose  sight  of  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  of  this  power,  and  to 
assert  concerning  all  of  them,  what  is  really 
applicable  but  to  a  part.  Whatever  subjects 
of  this  power  are  in  their  nature  national,  or 
admit  only  of  one  uniform  system,  or  plan 
of  regulation,  may  justly  be  said  to  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  require  exclusive  legisla- 
tion by  Congress.  That  this  cannot  l^  af- 
firmed of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  pilots 
and  pilotage  is  plain.  The  Act  of  1789  con- 
tains a  clear  and  authoritative  declaration  by 
the  first  Congress,  that  the  nature  of  this 
subject  is  su^,  that,  until  Congress  should 
find  it  necessary  to  exert  its  power,  it  should 
be  left  to  the  legislation  of  the  states;  that 
it  is  local  and  not  national;  that  it  is  likely 
to  be  the  best  provided  for,  not  by  one 
system,  or  plan  of  regulations,  but  by  as 
many  as  the  legislative  discretion  of  the 
several  states  should  deem  applicable  to  the 
local  peculiarities  of  the  ports  within  their 
limits.  Viewed  in  this  light,  so  much  of  this 
Act  of  1789  as  declares  that  pilots  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  regulated  "  by  such  laws  as  the 
states  may  respectively  hereafter  enact  for 
that  purpose,"  instead  of  being  held  to  be 
inoperative,  as  an  attempt  to  confer  on  the 
states  tk  power  to  legislate,  of  which  the  Con- 
stitution had  deprived  them,  is  allowed  an 
appropriate  and  important  signification.  It 
manifests  the  understanding  of  Congress,  at 
the  outset  of  the  government,  that  the  nature 
of  this  subject  is  not  such  as  to  require  its 
exclusive  legislation.  The  practice  of  the 
states,  and  of  the  national  government,  has 
been  in  conformity  with  this  declaration, 
from  the  origin  of  the  national  government 
to  this  time;  and  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
when  examined,  is  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  superior  fitness  and  propriety,  not  to 
say  the  absolute  necessity,  of  diff'erent  sys- 
tems of  regulation,  drawn  from  local  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  and  conformed  to  local 
wants.  How  then  can  we  say,  that  by  the 
mere  grant  of  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
the  states  are  deprived  of  all  the  power  to 
legislate  on  this  subject,  because  from  the 
nature  of  the  power  the  les^islation  of  Con- 
gress must  be  exclusive?  This  would  be  to 
affirm  that  the  nature  of  the  power  is  in  any 


case  something  dififerent  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject  to  which,  in  such  case,  the  power 
extends,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  power 
necessarily  demands,  in  all  cases,  exclusive 
legislation  by  Congress,  while  the  nature  of 
one  of  the  subjects  of  that  power,  not  only 
does  not  require  such  exclusive  legislation, 
but  may  be  best  provided  for  by  many 
difi'erent  systems  enacted  by  the  states,  in 
conformity  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
ports  within  their  limits.  In  construing  an 
instrument  designed  for  the  formation  of  a 
government,  and  in  determining  the  extent  of 
one  of  its  important  grants  of  power  to  legis- 
late, we  can  make  no  such  distinction  be- 
tween the  nature  of  the  power  and  the  nature 
of  the  subject  on  which  that  power  was  in- 
tended practically  to  operate,  nor  consider 
the  grant  more  extensive  by  affirming  of  the 
power,  what  is  not  true  of  its  subject  now  in 
question.  Cooley  v.  Board  of  Wardens,  ( 1851 ) 
12  How.  (U.  S.)  320. 

1.  Maxwell  v,  Dow,  (1900)  176  U.  S.  601; 
Keokuk  Northern  Line  Packet  Co.  t?.  Keokuk, 
(1877)  95  U.  8.  87;  Legal  Tender  Cases, 
(1870)  12  Wall.  (U.  8.)  531. 

Constmction  to  favor  obvious  ends.  — "It 
will,  indeed,  probably,  be  foiyid,  when  we 
look  to  the  character  of  the  (institution  it- 
self, the  objects  which  it  seeks  to  attain,  the 
powers  which  it  confers,  the  duties  which  it 
enjoins,  and  the  rights  which  it  secures,  as 
well  as  the  known  historical  fact  that  many 
of  its  provisions  were  matters  of  compromise 
of  opposing  interests  and  opinions,  that  no 
uniform  rule  of  interpretation  can  be  applied 
to  it,  which  may  not  allow,  even  if  it  does 
not  positively  demand,  many  modifications  in 
its  actual  application  to  particular  clauses. 
And,  perhaps,  the  safest  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion after  all  will  be  found  to  be  to  look  to 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  particular 
powers,  duties,  and  rights,  with  all  the  lights 
and  aids  of  contemporary  history;  and  to 
give  to  the  words  of  each  just  such  operation 
and  force,  consistent  with  their  legitimate 
meaning,  as  may  fairly  secure  and  attain  the 
ends  proposed.  *  *  •  If  by  one  mode 
of  interpretation  the  right  must  become 
shadowy  and  unsubstantial,  and  without  any 
remedial  power  adequate  to  the  end,  and  by 
another  mode  it  will  attain  its  just  end  and 
secure  its  manifest  purpose,  it  would  seem, 
upon  principles  of  reasoning,  absolutely  irre- 
sistible, that  the  latter  ought  to  prevail." 
Prigg  V.  Pennsylvania,  (1842)  16  Pet.  (U.  S.) 
610.  See  also  Kendall  v.  U.  S.,  (1838)  12 
Pet.  (U.  S.)  524;  State  v.  Gibson,  (1871)  S6 
Ind.  391. 
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and  also  to  serfage,  vassalage,  villenage,  peonage,  and  every  other  form  of  com- 
pulsory labor  to  minister  to  the  pleasure,  caprice,  vanity,  or  power  of  others. 
The  provision  of  the  Conntitution  prohibiting  legislation  by  states  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts  had  its  origin  in  the  existence  of  tender  laws,  appraisement 
laws,  stay  laws,  and  installment  laws  passed  by  the  states  soon  after  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  when  their  finances  were  embarrassed  and  their  people  overwhelmed  with 
debts.  These  laws  prostrated  all  private  credit  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
prohibition  by  which  such  legislation  was  forever  prevented.  But  in  its  con- 
straction  the  provision  has  not  been  limited  to  mere  corumercial  contracts.* 

n.  Conflict  Between  Obioinal  Constitution  and  Axendxent.  —  If  there 
be  any  conflict  between  an  amendment  and  a  provision  in  the  original  Consti- 
tution, the  provision  found  in  the  amendment  must  control,  under  the  rule  that 
the  last  expression  of  the  will  of  the  lawmaker  prevails  over  an  earlier  one.* 

m.  LiBEBAL  AND  STRICT  CONSTRUCTION  —  1.  In  General  —  The  Constitution, 
establishing  a  frame  of  government,  declaring  fundamental  principles,  and 
creating  a  national  sovereignty,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  with  the  strictness  of  a 
code  of  laws  or  of  a  private  contract.' 

S.  Froviflions  for  Protection  of  Life,  Liberty,  and  Property.  —  The  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  are  to  be  largely  and  liberally 
construed  in  favor  of  the  citizen.* 


No  conatmction  to  defeat  object  of  grant. 
—  "It  has  been  contended  that,  in  order  to 
enable  the  President  to  make  the  appointment, 
the  vacancy  must  take  place  during  the  re- 
cess: in  other  words,  that  the  office  must  be 
full  at  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  and  become  vacant  afterwards.  I 
cannot  think  that  this  is  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  article  in  question.  The  Constitu- 
tion was  formed  for  practical  purposes,  and 
a  construction  that  defeats  the  very  object 
of  the  grant  of  power  cannot  be  the  true  one." 
Power  of  President  to  Fill  Vacancies,  (1832) 

2  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  52a 

•1.  Railroad  Tax  Cases,  (1882)  13  Fed.  Rep. 
740. 
1  Schick  r.  U.  S.,  (1904)  195  U.  S.  68. 
Conatmction  to  avoid  conflict.  —  Of  section 

3  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  court 
said:  "  Of  two  constructions,  either  of  which 
is  warranted  by  the  words  of  an  amendment 
of  a  public  act,  that  is  to  be  preferred  which 
best  harmonizes  the  amendment  w^ith  the 
general  terms  and  spirit  of  the  Act  amended. 
This  principle  forbids  a  construction  of  the 
amendment,  not  clearly  required  by  its  terms, 
which  will  bring  it  into  conflict  or  disaccord 
with  the  other  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.** Griffin's  Case,  (1869)  Chase  (U.  S.) 
364,  11  Fed.  Cas.  No.  5,815. 

I.  Fairbank  i?.  U.  S.,  (1901)  181  U.  S.  287; 
Legal  Tender  Cases,  (1870)  12  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
531. 

Harks  merely  the  outlines  of  the  powers 
jranted.  — "  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  by  apt  words  of  designation  or  gen- 
eral description,  marks  the  outlines  of  the 
powers  granted  to  the  national  legislature; 
bat  it  does  not  undertake,  with  the  precision 
and  detail  of  a  code  of  laws,  to  enumerate 


the  subdivisions  of  those  powers,  or  to 
specify  all  the  means  by  which  they  may  be 
carried  into  execution.**  Legal  Tender  Case, 
(1884)  110  U.  S.  439. 

A  constitution,  to  contain  an  accurate  de- 
tail of  all  the  subdivisions  of  which  its  great 
power  will  admit,  and  of  all  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  carried  into  execution, 
would  partake  of  a  prolixity  of  a  legal  code, 
and  could  scarcely  be  embraced  by  the  human 
mind.  It  would  probably  never  be  understood 
by  the  public.  Its  nature,  therefore,  requires 
that  only  its  great  outlines  should  be  marked, 
its  important  objects  designated,  and  the 
minor  ingredients  which  compose  those  ob- 
jects be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the 
objects  themselves.  That  this  idea  was  in- 
tended by  the  framers  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution, is  not  only  to  be  inferred  from  the 
nature  of  the  instrument,  but  from  the  lan- 
guage. Why  else  were  some  of  the  limita- 
tions, found  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first 
article,  introduced?  It  is  also,  in  some  de- 
gree, warranted  by  their  having  omitted  to 
use  any  restrictive  term  which  might  prevent 
its  receiving  a  fair  and  just  interpretation. 
In  considering  this  question,  then,  we  must 
never  forget  that  it  is  a  constitution  we  are 
expounding.  M'Culloch  t?.  Maryland,  (1818) 
4  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  407. 

4.  Dorman  v.  State,  (1859)  34  Ala.  238. 

Searches  and  seizures.  —  Though  the  pro- 
ceeding in  question  is  divested  of  many  of 
the  aggravating  incidents  of  actual  search 
and  seiztire,  yet,  as  before  said,  it  contains 
their  substance  and  essence,  and  effects  their 
substantial  purpose.  It  may  be  that  it  is  the 
obnoxious  thing  in  its  mildest  and  least  re- 
pulsive form;  but  illegitimate  and  unconsti- 
tutional practices  get  their  first  footing  in 
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The  FovtMntli  AmOTdwent  is  to  be  liberallj  construed  to  carrj  out  the  pur- 
pose of  its  framers,^  but  it  is  not  to  be  restricted  in  its  application  because 
designed  originallj  to  rectify  an  existing  wrong.  The  amendment  was  adopted 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and  undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in  a  purpose 
to  secure  the  newly-made  citizens  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  freedom.  But 
it  Lb  in  no  respect  limited  in  its  operation  to  them.  It  is  universal  in  its  appli- 
cation, extending  its  protective  force  over  all  men,  of  every  race  and  color, 
\vithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  throughout  the  broad  domain  of  the 
Republic* 

The  ProTiiieii  U  the  fifth  h— ■dwiiit  that  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to 
be  a  witness  against  himself,  which  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
safeguards  of  civil  liberty,  should  be  applied  in  a  broad  spirit,  to  secure  to  the 


that  way,  namely,  by  silent  approaches  and 
slight  deviations  from  legal  modes  of  proce- 
dure. This  can  only  be  obviated  by  adhering 
to  the  rule  that  constitutional  provisions  for 
the  security  of  person  and  property  should  be 
liberally  construed.  A  close  and  literal  con- 
struction deprives  them  of  half  theif  efficacy, 
and  leads  to  gradual  depreciation  of  the  right, 
as  if  it  consisted  more  in  sound  than  in 
substance.  Boyd  t?.  U.  S.,  (1886)  116  U.  S. 
635. 

Deprivation  of  property.  —  The  clause  in- 
hibiting state  action  depriving  an  individual 
of  his  property,  is  to  be  liberally  construed. 
It  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  legislative  Act 
specifically  appropriating  the  property  of  one 
to  some  public  use.  A  state  acts  by  agents, 
and  the  inhibition  runs  against  all  who  are 
in  fact  such  agents  acting  vrithin  the  scope  of 
such  authority  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
statute.  Huntington  r.  New  York,  (1902) 
118  Fed.  Rep.  686. 

Putting  twice  in  jeopardy.  —  The  Fifth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  declares  "  nor 
shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  of- 
fense to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or 
limb."  This  constitutional  guaranty  by  a 
liberal  construction  is  held  to  apply  to  mis- 
demeanors as  well  as  to  treason  and  felony. 
Berkowitz  x>,  U.  S.,  (C.  C.  A.  1899)  93  Fed. 
Rep.  454. 

1.  Strauder  r.  West  Virginia,  (1879)  100 
U.  S.  307. 

In  holding  that  persons  in  office  by  lawful 
appointment  or  election  before  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  were  not 
removed  therefrom  by  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  prohibition  contained  in 
the  third  section,  it  was  said  by  Chase,  Cir- 
cuit Justice,  in  Griffin's  Case,  (1869)  Chase 
(U.  S.)  304,  11  Fed.  Cas.  No.  5,815:  "In  the 
examination  of  questions  of  this  sort,  great 
attention  is  properly  paid  to  the  argument 
from  inconvenience.  This  argument,  it  is 
true,  cannot  prevail  over  plain  words  or  clear 
reason.  But  on  the  other  hand,  a  construc- 
tion which  must  necessarily  occasion  great 
public  and  private  mischief  must  never  be 
preferred  to  a  construction  which  will  occa- 
sion neither,  or  neither  in  so  great  degree, 
unless  the  terms  of  the  instrument  absolutely 
require  such  preference.    Let  it  then  be  con- 


sidered what  consequences  would  spring  from 
the  literal  interpretation  contended  for  in 
behalf  of  the  petition." 

Fourteenth  Amendment  as  restricting 
methods  of  taxation.  —  It  is  important  to 
avoid  extracting  from  the  very  general  lan- 
guage of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  a  sys- 
tem of  delusive  exactness  in  order  to  destroy 
methods  of  taxation  which  were  well  known 
when  that  amendment  was  adopted  and 
which  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  then  sup- 
posed would  be  disturbed.  Louisville,  etc., 
R.  Co.  t?.  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  (1905) 
197  U.  S.  434. 

"The  counsel  for  the  state  of  Maryland 
insist,  with  great  reason,  that  if  the  words 
of  the  prohibition  be  taken  in  their  utmost 
latitude,  they  will  abridge  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion, which  all  admit  to  be  essential  to  the 
states,  to  an  extent  which  has  never  yet  been 
suspected,  and  will  deprive  them  of  resources 
which  are  necessary  to  supply  revenue,  and 
which  they  have  heretofore  been  admitted  to 
possess.  These  words  must,  therefore,  be 
construed  with  some  limitation;  and,  if  this 
be  admitted,  they  insist,  that  entering  the 
country  is  the  point  of  time  when  the  pro- 
hibition ceases,  and  the  power  of  the  state  to 
tax  commences.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the 
words  of  the  prohibition  ought  not  to  be 
pressed  to  their  utmost  extent;  that  in  our 
complex  system,  the  object  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  government  of  the  Union,  and 
the  nature  of  the  often  conflicting  powers 
which  remain  in  the  states,  must  always  be 
taken  into  view,  and  may  aid  in  expound- 
ing the  words  of  any  particular  clause.  But, 
while  we  admit  that  sound  principles  of  con- 
struction ought  to  restrain  all  courts  from 
carrying  the  words  of  the  prohibition  beyond 
the  object  the  Constitution  is  intended  to 
secure,  that  there  must  be  a  point  of  time 
when  the  prohibition  ceases,  and  the  power 
of  the  state  to  tax  commences;  we  cannot 
admit  that  this  point  of  time  is  the  instant 
that  the  articles  enter  the  country.  It  is, 
we  think,  obvious,  that  this  construction 
would  defeat  the  prohibition."  Brown  v. 
Maryland,  (1827)   12  Wheat.  (U.  S.)   440. 

2.  Santa  Clara  County  v.  Southern  Pac.  R. 
Co.,  (1883)  18  Fed.  Rep.  397,  affirmed  on  other 
grounds,  (1886)  118  U.  S.  394. 
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citizen  immunity  from  every  kind  of  self -accusation.     A  literal  construction 
would  deprive  it  of  efficacy.* 

5.  Powers  Confided  to  the  General  Government.  —  The  powers  confided  to  the 
general  government  are  to  be  taken  aj. broadly  granted  and  as  carrying  with  them 
authority  to  exercise  those  powers  and  to  pass  those  Acts  which  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  carry  them  into  full  execution,  and  are  not  to  be  nullified  by  astute 
verbal  criticisms  without  regard  to  the  grand  aim  and  object  of  the  instrument.* 
A  remedial  power,  as  that  which  extends  the  judicial  power  ''to  controversies 
between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state,"  is  to  be  liberally  construed.' 

TlM  BrMdMt  Omiitniotion  Em  Been  Put  upon  the  language  of  the  clause  giving 
Congress  the  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  over  all  places  purchased  by 
the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the 
erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings; 
one  which  makes  it  cover  all  structures  and  all  places  necessary  for  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  national  government.'* 

4.  Prohibitions  and  Limitations.  —  Where  prohibition  or  limitation  is  placed 
upon  the  power  of  Congress,  the  same  rule  of  liberal  construction  as  in  grants 
of  power  should  be  applied,  and  the  prohibition  or  limitation  should  be  enforced 
in  its  spirit  and  to  its  entirety.*  The  proliibitions  on  the  powers  of  the  states 
should  receive  a  like  interpretation.*  The  true  spirit  of  constitutional' interpre- 
tation, whether  in  interpreting  the  grants  or  the  prohibitions  and  limitations  of 
power,  is  to  give  full,  liberal  construction  to  the  language,  aiming  ever  to  show 
fidelity  to  the  spirit  and  purpose. 

6.  Praotioal  Constrnetion  Beqoired.  —  But  a  practical  construction  should  be 
given."'     The  clause  that  no  pereon  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to 

1.  In  re  Nachman,   (1902)    114  Fed.  Rep.  be  used  is  not  extended  to  the  powers  which 

990.      See    also    Counselman    v.    Hitchcock,  are  conferred."    (iibbons  v.  Ogden,  (1S24)   9 

(1892)  142  U.  S.  562.  Wheat.  (U.  S.).  187. 

S.  Fairbankt;.  U.  S.,  (1901)  181  U.  S.288;  3.  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  (1793)  2  DalL   (U. 

Williams  r.  The  Lizzie  Henderson,  (1880)  29  8.)    476.     But  as  a   result  of  this  decision, 

Fed.  Cas.  No.  17,726a.  holding  that  a  state  court  could  be  made  a 

Statute  incidentally  eztendins  beyond  lim-  party  defendant  in  any  case  in  the  Supreme 

itation  of  power.  —  "It  will  not  do  to  say  Court  of  the  United  States  at  the  suit  of  a 

that  the  exerdae  of  an  admitted  power  of  private  person,  a  citizen  of  another  state,  the 

Congress  conferred  by  the  Constitution  is  to  next    Congress    proposed,    and    the    states 

be  withheld  if  it  appears,  or  can  be  shown,  promptly   adopted,   the  Eleventh   Article   of 

that  the  effect  and  operation  of  the  law  may  Amendments    providing   that    "  the    judicial 

incidentally  extend  beyond  the  limitation  of  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 

the  power.    Upon  any  such  interpretation,  the  strued  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity 

principal  object  of  the  framers  of  the  instru-  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  the  United 

ment  in  conferring  the  power  would  be  sacri-  States  by   citizens  of  another  state,  or  by 

fic^  to  the  subordinate  consequences  result-  citizens  or  subjects  of  cany  foreign  state." 

ing  from  its  exercise.    These  consequences  and  4.  U.  S.  v.  Tucker,   (1903)    122  Fed.  Rep. 

incidents  are  very  proper  considerations  to  522. 

be  urged  upon  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  6.  Fairbank  v.   U.   S.,    (1901)    181    U.   S. 

dissuiuUng  that  body  from  its  exercise,  but  288. 

afford  no  ground  for  denying  the  power  it-  6.  Keokuk    Northern    Line   Packet   Co.   r. 

self,  or  the  right  to  exercise  it"    Pennsylva-  Keokuk,  (1877)  95  U.  S.  87;  Brown  v.  Mary- 

nia  V.  Wheeling,  etc..  Bridge  Co.,   (1855)    18  land,  (1827)  12  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  438. 

How.  (U.  8.)  433.  7.  In  an  early  opinion,  on  the  question  of 

"In  the  last  of  the  enumerated  powers,  non-literal  and  practical  construction,  Attor- 

that  which  grants,  expressly,  the  means  of  ney-General  J.  S.   Black  said:     "There  are 

carrying  all  others  into  execution,  Congress  many   provisions   in  the   Constitution   itself 

is  authorized  '  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  which   require  the  application   of  the  same 

be  necessary   and  proper*   for  the  purpose.  principle.     For  instance,  it  says  that    *  the 

But  this  limitation  on  the  meitns  which  may  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
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be  a  witness  against  himself  should  be  construed,  as  it  was  doubtless  designed, 
to  effect  a.  practical  and  beneficent  purpose  —  not  necessarily  to  protect  witnesses 
against  every  possible  detriment  which  might  happen  to  them  from  their  testi- 
mony, nor  to  unduly  impede,  hinder,  or  obstruct  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice.  *  The  limitations  and  ample  provisions  of  the  Constitution  should  not  be 
extended  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  necessary  powers  of  the  states  or  prevent  their 
efficient  exercise.*  In  construing  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  holding  that 
a  Texas  statute  directed  solely  against  railroad  companies  for  permitting  Johnson 
grass  or  Russian  thistle  to  go  to  seed  upon  their  right  of  way  was  not  a  clear 
violation  of  the  equal  protection  clause,  Holmes,  J.,  said:  "  Great  constitutional 
provisions  must  be  administered  with  caution.  Some  play  must  be  allowed  for 
the  joints  of  the  machine,  aud  it  must  be  remembered  that  legislatures  are 
ultimate  guardians  of  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  the  people  in  quite  as  great 
a  degree  as  the  courts."  ' 

IV.  ConsTBUGTiOH  OF  WoBDS  AVB  FHBA8I8  —  1.  In  General  —  No  word  or 
clause  can  be  rejected  as  superfluous  or  unmeaning,  but  each  must  be  given  its 
due  force  and  appropriate  meaning.'*    Words  in  a  constitution,  as  well  as  words 


privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  states.'  Negroes  are  citizens  of  some 
states,  and  have  the  right  of  suffrage.  By  a 
literal  construction  of  the  Constitution,  any 
number  of  negroes  may  be  brought  from 
Massachusetts  into  Pennsylvania,  and  control 
the  elections  of  the  latter  state;  but  this  is 
one  of  the  privileges  which  have  never  yet 
been  claimed  for  the  African  race.  In  aU  of 
these  cases  a  literal  construction  would  be 
less  absurd  than  a  similar  construction  of  the 
laws  under  consideration."  Compensation  of 
I^aborers  in  Executive  Departments,  (1867) 
9  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  120. 

1.  CompeUing  a  person  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself.  —  Brown  t7.  Walker,  (1896) 
161  U.  S.  591,  in  which  case  the  court  said: 
"  The  clause  of  the  Constitution  in  question 
is  obviously  susceptible  of  two  interpreta- 
tions. If  it  be  construed  literally,  as  author- 
izing the  witness  to  refuse  to  disclose  any 
fact  which  might  tend  to  incriminate,  dis- 
grace, or  expose  him  to  unfavorable  com« 
ments,  then  as  he  must  necessarily  to  a  large 
extent  determine  upon  his  own  conscience 
and  responsibility  whether  his  answer  to  the 
proposed  question  will  have  that  tendency, 
the  practical  result  would  be  that  no  one 
could  be  compelled  to  testify  to  a  material 
fact  in  a  criminal  case,  unless  he  chose  to  do 
so,  or  unless  it  was  entirely  clear  that  the 
privilege  was  not  set  up  in  good  faith.  If, 
upon  the  other  hand,  the  object  of  the  pro- 
vision be  to  secure  the  witness  against  a 
criminal  prosecution,  which  might  be  aided 
directly  or  indirectly  by  his  disclosure,  then, 
if  no  such  prosecution  be  possible  —  in  other 
words,  if  his  testimony  operate  as  a  complete 
pardon  for  the  offense  to  which  it  relates  —  a 
statute  absolutely  securing  to  him  such  im- 
munity from  prosecution  would  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  clause  in  question." 

2.  Union  Pac.  R.  Co.  v.  Peniston,  (18T3)  18 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  31. 


8.  Missouri,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Maj,  (1904)  194 
U.  S.  270. 

4.  Knowlton  v.  Moore,  (1900)  178  U.  S.  87. 

The  plain,  obvious  meaning  of  the  words 
must  control.  Jacobson  v.  Massachusetts, 
(1905)  197  U.  S.  22. 

"Agreement**  and  " compact" —  " When, 
therefore,  the  second  clause  declares  that  no 
state  shall  enter  into  '  any  agreement  or  com- 
pact' with  a  foreign  power  without  the  as- 
sent of  Congress,  the  words  '  agreement '  and 
'compact'  cannot  be  constru^  as  synony- 
mous with  one  another;  and  still  less  can 
either  of  them  be  held  to  mean  the  same 
thing  with  the  word  *  treaty '  in  the  preced- 
ing clause,  into  which  the  states  are  posi- 
tively and  unconditionally  forbidden  to  en- 
ter; and  which  even  the  consent  of  Congress 
could  not  authorize."  Holmes  v.  Jennison, 
(1840)  14  Pet.  (U.  S.)  571.  See  also 
Virginia  v.  Tennessee,  (1893)  148  U.  S.  519. 

Due  process  of  law. —  "  According  to  a 
recognized  canon  of  interpretation,  especially 
applicable  to  formal  and  solemn  instruments 
of  constitutional  law,  we  are  forbidden  to  as- 
sume, without  clear  reason  to  the  contrary, 
that  any  part  of  this  most  important  amend- 
ment is  superfluous.  The  natural  and  obvious 
inference  is,  that  in  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
stitution, '  due  process  of  law '  was  not 
meant  or  intended  to  include,  ex  vi  termini^ 
the  institution  and  procedure  of  a  grand  jury 
in  any  case.  The  conclusion  is  equally  irre- 
sistible that  when  the  same  phrase  was 
employed  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
restrain  the  action  of  the  states,  it  was  used 
in  the  same  sense  and  with  no  greater  ex- 
tent; and  that  if  in  the  adoption  of  tliat 
amendment  it  had  been  part  of  its  purpose 
to  perpetuate  the  institution  of  the  gtand 
jury  in  all  the  states,  it  would  have  em- 
bodied, as  did  the  Fifth  Amendment,  express 
declarations  to  that  eflfect"  Hurtado  v.  Cali- 
fornia, (1884)    110  U.  S.  534. 
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in  a  statute,  are  always  to  be  given  the  meaning  they  have  in  common  use  unless 
there  are  other  strong  reasons  to  the  contrary.^  They  are  to  be  taken  in  Iheir 
natural  and  obvious  sense,  and  not  in  a  sense  unreasonably  restricted  or  enlarged.* 
Words  and  terms  are  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  used  and  under- 
stood at  common  law  and  at  the  time  the  Constitution  and  the  amendments  were 
adopted.'  Where  any  particular  word  or  sentence  is  obscure  or  of  doubtful 
meaning,  taken  by  itself,  its  obscuiity  may  be  removed  by  comparing  it  with  the 
words  and  sentences  with  which  it  stands  connected.'* 


1.  Tennessee  v.  Whitworth,  (1886)  117  U,  S. 
147. 

The  tpizit  of  the  Constitution  will  not 
justify  an  attempt  to  control  its  words. — 
Cohen  r.  Virginia,  (1821)  6  Wheat.  (U.  S.) 
384,  wherein  the  court  said :  "  While  weigh- 
ing arguments  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
government,  and  from  the  general  spirit  oi 
an  instrument,  and  urged  for  the  purpose  of 
narrowing  the  construction  which  the  words 
of  that  instrument  seem  to  require,  it  is 
proper  to  place  in  the  opposite  scale  those 
principles,  drawn  from  the  same  sources, 
which  go  to  sustain  the  words  in  their  full 
operation  and  natural  import.  One  of  these, 
which  has  been  pressed  with  great  force  by 
the  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  is, 
I  hat  the  judicial  power  of  every  well-con- 
stituted government  must  be  coextensive 
with  the  legislative,  and  must  be  capable  of 
deciding  every  judicial  question  which  grows 
out  of  the  constitution  and  laws.  If  any 
proposition  may  be  considered  as  a  political 
axiom,  this,  we  think,  may  be  so  considered. 
In  reasoning  upon  it  as  an  abstract  question, 
there  would,  probably,  exist  no  contrariety  of 
opinion  respecting  it.  Every  argument,  prov- 
ing the  necessity  of  the  department,  proves 
also  the  propriety  of  giving  this  extent  to  it. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  of  the  Union  should  be  con- 
strued to  be  coextensive  with  the  legislative, 
merely  because  it  is  fit  that  it  should  be  so; 
but  we  mean  to  say  that  this  fitness  fur- 
mshes  an  argument  in  construing  the  Consti- 
tution which  ought  never  to  be  overlooked, 
and  which  is  most  especially  entitled  to  con- 
sideration when  we  are  inquiring  whether 
the  words  of  the  instrument  which  purport 
to  establish  this  principle  shall  be  con- 
tracted for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it." 

Although  the  spirit  of  an  instrument,  es- 
pecially of  a  constitution,  is  to  be  respected 
not  less  than  its  letter,  yet  the  spirit  is  to 
be  collected  chiefly  from  its  words.  It  would 
be  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  infer  from 
extrinsic  circumstances  that  a  case  for  which 
the  words  of  an  instrument  expressly  provide 
Khali  be  exempted  from  its  operation.  Where 
inrords  conflict  with  each  other,  where  the 
different  clauses  of  an  instrument  bear  upon 
each  other,  and  would  be  inconsistent  unless 
the  natural  and  common  import  of  words  be 
>aried,  construction  becomes  necessary,  and 
a  departure  from  the  obvious  meaning  of 
words  is  justifiable.  But  if,  in  any  case,  the 
plain  meaning  of  a  provision,  not  contradicted 
by  any  other  provision  in  the  same  instru- 
ment, is  to  be  disregarded,  because  we  be- 


lieve the  framers  of  that  instrument  could 
not  intend  what  they  say,  it  must  be  one  in 
which  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  applying 
the  provision  to  the  case  would  be  so  mon- 
strous that  all  mankind  would,  without  hesi- 
tation, unite  in  rejecting  the  application. 
Sturges  V,  Crowninshield,  (1819)  4  Wheat. 
(U.  S.)  202.  See  also  Jacobson  t\  Massachu- 
setts, (1906)  197  U.  S.  22. 

2.  Pollock  V-  Farmers  L.  &  T.  Co.,  (1895) 
158  U.  S.  618;  Martin  ».  Hunter,  (1816)  1 
Wheat.  (U.  S.)  326. 

As  words  of  general  import.  —  The  words 
expressing  the  various  grants  in  the  Consti- 
tution are  words  of  general  import,  and  they 
are  to  be  construed  as  such,  and  as  granting 
to  the  full  extent  the  powers  named.  Fair- 
bank  V.  U.  S.,  (1901)  181  U.  S.  287,  289. 

3.  Veazie  Bank  v,  Fenno,  (1869)  8  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  542;  Locke  t7.  New  Orleans,  (1866)  4 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  172;  U.  S.  I?.  Harris,  (1866)  1 
Abb.  (U.  S.)  110,  26  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,312;  U. 
S.  V.  Block,  (1877)  4  Sawy.  (U.  S.)  211,  24 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,609;  Pardoning  Power  of 
President,  (1862)  6  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  535. 

4.  Rhode  Island  i;.  Massachusetts.  (1838) 
12  Pet.  (U.  S.)  722;  Wheaton  t?.  Peters, 
(1834)  8  Pet.  (U.  &)  661;  Beckwith's  Case, 
(1880)   16  Ct.  CI.  261. 

"Necessary  and  proper." —  " Almost  all 
compositions  contain  words  which,  taken  in 
their  rigorous  sense,  would  convey  a  mean- 
ing different  from  that  which  is  obviously 
intended.  It  is  essential  to  just  construction 
that  many  words  which  import  something 
excessive  should  be  understood  in  a  more 
mitigated  sense  —  in  that  sense  which  com- 
mon usage  justifies.  The  word  'necessary' 
is  of  this  description.  It  has  not  a  fixed 
character  peculiar  to  itself.  It  admits  of  all 
degrees  of  comparison;  and  is  often  connected 
with  other  words  which  increase  or  diminish 
the  impression  the  mind  receives  of  the  ur- 
gency it  imports.  A  thing  may  be  necessary^ 
very  necessary,  absolutely  or  indispensably 
necessary.  To  no  mind  would  the  same  idea 
be  conveyed  by  these  several  phrases.  This 
comment  on  the  word  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  passage  cited  at  the  bar,  from  the  10th 
section  of  the  1st  article  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is,  we  think,  impossible  to  compare  the 
sentence  which  prohibits  a  state  from  laying 
'  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports, 
except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
executing  its  inspection  laws,'  with  *  that 
which  authorizes  Congress  '  to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  execution '  the  powers  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  without  feeling  a  conviction 
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2.  Contemporaneous  and  Sabseqnent  Praotioal  Conftrnotion.  —  Where  the  mean- 
ing is  plain  and  clear,  resort  to.  collateral  aids  to  interpretation  is  unnecessary  and 
cannot  be  indulged  in  to  narrow  or  enlarge  the  text;  but  where  there  is  ambiguity 
or  doubt,  or  where  two  views  may  well  be  entertained,  contemporaneous  and 
subsequent  practical  construction  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight.^ 

3.  As  Understood  When  Adopted.  —  The  Constitution  is  to  be  construed  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  words  and  terms  used  were  understood  by  those  who  made 
and  those  who  adopted  it.*  The  term  expoatfacto^  literally  construed,  would 
apply  to  any  act  operating  upon  a  previous  fact,  yet  it  was  understood  at  the  time 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  as  embracing 
only  criminal  laws  and  laws  providing  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  or 
forfeitures.' 

4.  Hatore  and  Objects  of  Particular  Powers,  Duties,  and  Bights.  —  The  nature 
and  objects  of  the  particular  powers,  duties,  and  rights  may  be  considered,  with 
all  the  lights  and  aids  of  contemporary  history,  and  the  words  given  just  such 
operation  and  force,  consistent  with  their  legitimate  meaning,  as  may  fairly  secure 
and  attain  the  ends  proposed.'* 

6.  Liberal  Construction.  —  A  liberal  construction  of  the  words  and  sentences 
should,  generally,  be  given,  and  nice  verbal  criticism  avoided,*  though  it  has 


that  the  convention  understood  itself  to 
change  materially  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'  necessary,'  by  prefixing  the  word  *  abso- 
lutely.' This  word,  then,  like  others,  is  used 
in  various  senses;  and,  in  its  construction, 
the  subject,  the  context,  the  intention  of  the 
person  using  them,  are  all  to  be  taken  into 
\iew."  M'Culloch  v.  Maryland,  (1819)  4 
Wheat.  (U.  S.)  414. 

"Just  compensation."  —  See  Monongahela 
Nav.  Co.  V.  U.  S.,  (1893)  148  U.  S.  327,  that 
in  view  of  the  combination  of  the  two  words 
"  just "  and  "  compensation "  in  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
compensation  must  be  a  full  and  perfect 
equivalent  for  the  property  taken. 

**  Privileses  and  immunities."  —  "  It  seems 
agreed,  from  the  manner  of  expounding  or 
defining  the  words  immunities  and  privileges, 
by  the  counsel  on  both  sides,  that  a  par- 
ticular and  limited  operation  is  to  be  given 
to  these  words,  and  not  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive one.  It  is  agreed  it  does  not  mean 
the  right  of  election,  the  right  of  holding 
offices,  the  right  of  being  elected.  The  court 
are  of  opinion  it  means  that  the  citizens  of 
all  the  states  shall  have  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantage of  acquiring  and  holding  real  as  well 
as  personal  property,  and  that  such  property 
shall  be  protected  and  secured  by  the  laws  of 
the  state,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  property 
of  the  citizens  of  the  state  is  protected.  It 
means  such  property  shall  not  be  liable  to 
any  taxes  or  burdens  which  the  property  of 
the  citizens  is  not  subject  to.  It  may  also 
mean  that  as  creditors  they  shall  be  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  state  creditor,  in  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  a  deceased  debtor. 
It  secures  and  protects  personal  rights.  The 
way  to  expound  a  clause  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment or  Constitution  of  the  United  States 


is  by  comparing  it  with  other  parts,  and  con- 
sidering them  together."  Campbell  r.  Morris, 
(1797)  3  Har.  k  M.  (Md.)  535. 

1.  McPherson  t;.  Blacker,  (1892)  146  U.  S. 
27. 

"Deprive."  —  The  Constitution  contains  no 
definition  of  the  word  ''deprive,"  as  used  in 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  To  determine  its 
signification,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
effect  which  usage  has  given  it,  when  em- 
ployed in  the  same  or  a  like  connection. 
Munn  r.  Illinois,  (1876)  94  U.  S.  123. 

2.  The  Huntress,  (1840)  2  Ware  (U.  S.)  89, 
12  Fed.  Cas.  No.  6.914;  Padelford  v.  Savan- 
nah, (1854)  14  Ga.  439. 

In  the  construction  of  the  language  of  the 
Constitutioh  here  relied  on,  as  indeed  in  all 
other  instances  where  construction  becomes 
necessary,  we  are  to  place  ourselves  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  condition  of  the  men  who 
framed  that  instrument.  Ex  p.  Bain,  ( 1887  ) 
121  U.  S.  12. 

8.  Locke  V.  New  Orleans,  (1866)  4  Wall. 
(U.  8.)  172;  Carpenter  v.  Pennsylvania, 
(1854)    17  How.   (U.  S.)   463. 

4.  Virginia  v.  Tennessee,  (1893)  148  U.  S. 
510;  Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania,  (1842)  16  Pet. 
(U.  S.)  5.39;  Kendall  v.  U.  S.,  (1838)  12  Pet. 
(U.  S.)  524;  State  V.  Gibson,  (1871)  36  Ind. 
391. 

ft.  Lane  County  r.  Oregon,  (1868)  7  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  79;  President's  Power  to  Fill  Vacan 
cies  in  Recess  of  Senate,  (1866)  12  Op.  Atty.- 
Gen.  35. 

"  In  performing  the  delicate  and  important 
duty  of  construing  clauses  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  our  country  which  involve  con- 
flicting powers  of  the  government  of  the 
Union,  and  of  the  respective  states,  it  is 
proper  to  take  a  view  of  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  words  to  be  expounded,  of  their  con- 
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been  said  that  the  phrase  ''  obligation  of  contracts  "  should  be  construed  strictly, 
and  not  be  latitudinously  extended  to  apply  to  obligations  quasi  ex  contractu^ 
implied  contracts,  or  to  obligations  ex  delicto^  the  obligation  to  pay  damages.  * 

6.  Transposing  Words  and  Sentenoes.  —  While  transposing  the  words  and 
sentences  of  a  law  may  sometimes  be  tolerated,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  apparent 
meaning  of  the  legislature,  to  be  gathered  from  other  parts  or  from  tlie  entire 
scope  of  the  law,  it  is  a  very  hazardous  rule  to  adopt  in  the  construction  of  an 


nection  with  other  words,  and  of  the  general 
objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the  prohibi- 
tory clause,  or  by  the  grant  of  power." 
Brown  v.  Maryland,  (1827)  12  Wheat.  (U.  S.) 
437. 

The  word  "  writings "  in  the  eighth  clause 
of  section  8,  Article  I.,  giving  to  Congress  the 
power  to  secure  to  authors  the  exclusive 
right  to  their  respective  writings,  is  liberally 
construed  to  include  original  designs  for 
engravings,  prints,  etc.,  but  only  such  as  are 
original  and  are  founded  in  the  creative 
powers  of  the  mind.  Trade-Mark  Cases 
(1879)   100  U.  S.  94. 

Appointment  to  ''vacancies  that  may  hap- 
pen."—  The  President  may  fill  during  a  re- 
cess of  the  Senate,  by  temporary  commission, 
a  vacancy  that  occurred  during  a  previous 
session  of  that  body.  The  word  "happen" 
should  be  interpreted  as  being  equivalent  to 
"  happen  to  exist."  "  The  opposite  construc- 
tion is,  perhaps,  more  strictly  consonant 
with  the  mere  letter.  But  it  overlooks  the 
spirit,  reason,  and  purpose;  and,  like  all  con- 
structions merely  literal,  its  tendency  is  to 
defeat  the  substantial  meaning  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  to  produce  the  most  emban'assing 
inconveniences.  The  construction  which  1 
prefer  is  perfectly  innocent.  It  cannot  pos- 
sibly produce  mischief  without  imputing  to 
the  President  a  degree  of  turpitude  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  character  which  his 
office  implies,  as  well  as  with  the  high  re- 
sponsibility and  short  tenure  annexed  to  that 
office;  while  at  the  same  time  it  insures  to 
the  public  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
to  which  the  Constitution  so  sedulously  looks 
—  that  the  offices  connected  with  their  peace 
and  safety  be  regularly  filled."  Executive 
Authority  to  Fill  Vacancies,  (1823)  1  Op. 
Atty.-Gen.  633. 

Fagitive  from  justice  "charged"  with 
crime.  —  "  But  why  should  the  word '  charged  ' 
be  given  a  restricted  interpretation?  It  is 
found  in  the  Constitution,  and  ordinarily 
words  in  such  an  instrument  do  not  receive 
a  narrow,  contracted  meaning,  but  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  used  in  a  broad  sense, 
with  a  view  of  covering  all  contingencies." 
Matter  of  Strauss,  (190.5)  197  U.  S.  330. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  "  taking,"  as  used  in 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  the  court  said :  "  The 
argument  of  the  defendant  is  that  there  is 
no  taking  of  the  land  within  the  meaning  of 
the  constitutional  provision,  and  that  the 
damage  is  a  consequential  result  of  such  use 
of  a  navigable  stream  as  the  government  had 
a  right  to  for  the  improvement  of  its  naviga- 
tion. It  would  be  a  very  curious  and  unsat- 
isfactory result,  if  in  construing  a  provision 


of  constitutional  law,  always  understood  to 
have  been  adopted  for  protection  and  security 
to  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  against  the 
government,  and  which  has  received  the  com- 
mendation of  jurists,  statesmen,  and  commen- 
tators as  placing  the  just  principles  of  the 
common  law  on  that  subject  beyond  the 
power  of  ordinary  legislation  to  change  or 
control  them,  it  shall  be  held  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment refrains  from  the  absolute  conver- 
sion of  real  property  to  the  uses  of  the  pub- 
lic it  can  destroy  its  value  entirely,  can  inflict 
irreparable  and  permanent  injury  to  any  ex- 
tent, can,  in  effect,  subject  it  to  total  de- 
struction without  making  any  compensation, 
because,  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  that  word, 
it  is  not  taken  for  the  public  use.  Such  a 
construction  would  pervert  the  constitutional 
provision  into  a  restriction  upon  the  rights  of 
the  citizen,  as  those  rights  stood  at  the  com- 
mon law,  instead  of  the  government,  and 
make  it  an  authority  for  invasion  of  private 
right  under  the  pretext  of  the  public  good, 
which  had  no  warrant  in  the  laws  or  prac- 
tices of  our  ancestors."  Pumpelly  t?.  Green 
Bay,  etc..  Canal  Co.,  (1871)  13  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
177. 

1.  Harmanson  v.  Wilson,  (1877)  1  Hughes 
(U.  S.)  207,  11  Fed.  Cas.  No.  6,074 

That  a  corporation  charter  is  a  contract, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  clause  prohibiting 
the  states  from  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  Marshall,  C.  J.,  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege V.  Woodward,  (1819)  4  Wheat.  (U.  S.) 
644,  said :  "  It  is  more  than  possible  that 
the  preservation  of  rights  of  this  description 
was  not  particularly  in  the  view  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  when  the  clause 
under  consideration  was  introduced  into  that 
instrument.  It  is  probable  that  interferences 
of  more  frequent  recurrence,  to  which  the 
temptation  was  stronger,  and  of  which  the 
mischief  was  more  extensive,  constituted  the 
great  motive  for  imposing  this  restriction  on 
the  state  legislatures.  But  although  a  par- 
ticular and  a  rare  case  may  not,  in  itself,  be 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  induce  a  ritle,  yet 
it  must  be  governed  by  the  rule,  when  estab- 
lished, unless  some  plain  and  strong  reason 
for  excluding  it  can  be  given.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  this  particular  case  was 
not  in  the  mind  of  the  convention  when  the 
article  was  framed,  nor  of  the  American  peo- 
ple when  it  was  adopted.  It  is  necessary  to 
go  farther,  and  to  say  that,  had  this  par- 
ticular case  been  suggested,  the  language 
would  have  been  so  varied  as  to  exclude  it, 
or  it  would  have  been  made  a  special  excep- 
tion. The  case  being  within  the  words  of  the 
rule,  must  be  within  its  operation  likewise. 
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inBtroment  so  maturely  considered  as  this  Constitution  was  bj  its  framers,  and 
so  severely  examined  and  criticised  by  its  opponents.* 

y.  Affibmative  AVD  Heoative  W0BD8.  — a  general  rule  has  been  laid 
down  that  affirmatiye  words  are  to  be  given  a  negative  operation,  but  tliis  rule 
can  be  applied,  and  a  negative  be  implied  from  affirmative  words,  only  where 
the  implication  promotes,  not  where  it  defeats,  the  obvious  intention  of  an 
article.  Every  part  of  the  article  must  be  taken  into  view,  and  that  construction 
adopted  which  will  consist  with  its  words  and  promote  its  general  intention.  In 
the  case  of  the  grant  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  original  jurisdiction  in  certain 
cases,  a  negative  or  exclusive  sense  must  be  given  or  it  has  no  operation,*  but 
in  the  grant  of  appellate  jurisdiction,  that  jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  in  every 
case  cognizable  under  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  federal  courts, 
in  which  original  jurisdiction  cannot  be  exercised;  and  the  extent  of  this  judicial 
power  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  giving  the  affirmative  words  of  the  distributive 
clause  a  negative  operation  in  every  possible  case,  but  by  giving  their  true 
meaning  to  the  words  which  define  its  extent.' 

VL  Effect  of  Exoeptiohs.  —  The  exceptions  from  a  power  mark  its  extent,* 
and  an  exception  of  any  particular  case  presupposes  that  those  which  are  not 
excepted  are  embraced  within  the  grant  or  prohibition.*  Where  no  exception  is 
made  in  terms,  none  will  be  made  by  mere  implication  or  construction.* 

TIL  COHTEMFORAHEOUS  AED  SUBSEQVEHT  FBACTICAL  COESTBUCTIOH  —  1.  In 

Oeneral.  —  The  rule  that  the  contemporaneous  construction  of  a  statute  by  those 
charged  with  its  execution  should  not  be  disregarded  except  for  cogent  reasons, 
and  unless  it  be  clear  that  such  construction  is  erroneous,  applies  with  even 
greater  force  in  the  construction  of  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  long  and 
continuously  acted  upon.''  Contemporary  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  is 
of  the  most  forcible  nature*  and  entitled  to  great  weight,*  and  the  practice  and 

unless  there  be  something  in  the  literal  con-  tation  to  which  all  assent,  that  the  exception 

struction    so    obviously   absurd,   or   mischie-  of  a    particular    thing    from  general   words 

vous,  or  repugnant  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  proves  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  law -giver,  the 

instrument,  as  to  justify  those  who  expound  thing  excepted  would  be  within  the  general 

the  Ck)nstitution  in  making  it  an  exception."  clause  had  the  exception  not  been  made,  we 

1.  Ogden  t;.  Saunders,  (1827)  12  Wheat.  know  no  reason  why  this  general  rule  should 
(U.  S.)  267.  not  be  as  applicable  to  the  Constitution  as  to 

2.  Exp.  Vallandigham,  (1863)  1  Wall.  (U.  other  instruments.  If  it  be  applicable,  then 
S.)  263;  Marbury  v.  Madison,  (1803)  1  this  exception  in  favor  of  duties  for  the  sup- 
Cranch  (U.  S.)  174.  port  of  inspection  laws  [in  clause  2,  sec.  10, 

8.  Cohen  r.  Virginia,  (1821)  6  Wheat.  (U.  of  Article  I.]   goes  far  in  proving  that  the 

8.)  394,  holding  that  the  affirmative  grant  of  framers  of  the  Constitution  classed  taxes  of 

original  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  similar  character  with  those  imposed   for 

the  United  States  "  in  all  cases     •     •     *     in  the   purposes   of  inspection,  with  duties   on 

which    a    state    shall    be    party"    does    not  imports  and  exports,  and  supposed  them  to 

prevent    that    court    from    constitutionally  be  prohibited."    Brown  v.  Maryland,   (1827), 

exercising  appellate  jurisdiction  in  a  case  in  12  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  438. 

which  a  state  is  a  party  and  in  which  a  fed-  ft,  Rhode   Island  v.  Massachusetts,  (1838) 

eral  question  is  involved.  12  Pet.   (U.  S.)   722. 

4.   Gibbons  r.  Ogden,  (1824)   9  Wheat.  (U.  6.  Rhode   Island   v.    Massachusetts,    (1838) 

8.)   191,  wherein  the  court  said:     "If,  then,  12  Pet.  (U.  S.)  722;  CJohen  r.  Virginia,  (1821) 

there  are  in  the  Constitution  plain  exceptions  6  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  378. 

from  the  power  over  navigation,  plain  inhi-  7.  Field  v,  Clark,    (1892)    143  U.    S.   691; 

bitions  to  the  exercise  of  that  power  in  a  Adams  r.  Storey,  (1817)  1  Paine  (U.  S.)  79, 

particular  way,  it  is  a  proof  that  those  who  1  Fed.  Cas.  No.  66;  James  t?.  U.  S.,  (1903)  38 

made  these  exceptions,  and  prescribed  these  Ct.  CI.  631. 

inhibitions,  understood   the  power  to  which  8.  The  Laura,  (1885)  114  U.  8.  416;  M'Cul- 

they  applied  as  being  granted."  loch  r.  Maryland,   (1819)   4  Wheat.    (U.  a) 

Duties  levied  by  states  for  support  of  in-  401. 

•pection  laws.  — "  If  it  be  a  rule  of  interpre-  9.  Murray    v.    Hoboken    Land,    etc.,    Co., 
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acquiescence  imder  it  for  a  period  of  years  a£Ford  an  irresistible  answer  to 
objeclion  and  fix  the  construction.^ 


(1855)  18  How.  (U.  S.)  279;  The  Propeller 
Genesee  Chief  v.  Fitzhugh,  (1851)  12  How. 
(U.  S.)  458;  Cooley  v.  Board  of  Wardens, 
(1861)  12  How.  (U.  IS.)  315. 

Recognition  of  state  pflot  laws.  —  "  By  the 
Act  of  the  7th  of  August,  1789  (1  Stat,  at 
L  54),  Congress  declared  that  all  pilots 
in  the  bays,  inlets,  rivers,  harbors,  and  ports 
of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  be 
regulated  in  conformity  with  the  existing 
laws  of  the  states,  etc;  and  ♦  •  *  this 
contemporaneous  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution, since  acted  on  with  such  uniformity 
in  a  matter  of  much  public  interest  and  im- 
portance, is  entitled  to  great  weight  in  deter- 
mining whether  such  a  law  is  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution,  as  levying  a  duty  not  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States,  or  as 
giving  a  preference  to  the  ports  of  one  state 
over  those  of  another,  or  as  obliging  vessels 
to  or  from  one  state  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another."  Cooley  r.  Board  of  Ward- 
ens, (1851)   12  How.  (U.  S.)  315. 

Txiala  of  petty  larceny  on  information. — 
*"  It  might  be  added  as  a  further  reason  why 
we  should  not  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  view 
presented  by  respondent's  counsel,  and  con- 
sider this  article  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution [Fifth  Amendment]  as  extending 
to  trials  in  the  state  courts,  that  the  con- 
temporaneous construction  and  subsequent 
practice  has,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  been 
wholly  at  variance  with  any  such  determi- 
nation. Petty  larceny,  whidi  is  now  very 
^nerally  admitted  to  be  an  infamous  offense, 
IS  in  all  our  cities  tried  before  the  police 
courts,  where  it  is  well  known  no  grand  jury 
attend.  The  same  is  true  of  trials  for  petit 
larceny  in  this  state  and  many  of  the  other 
states  before  single  magistrates.  And  it  has 
never  been  doubted  that  these  convictions, 
upon  information,  were  regular  and  valid. 
Tnis  consideration  alone  is  entitled  to  great 
weight,  as  has  been  repeatedly  held,  both  by 
the  state  and  United  States  courts."  State 
V,  Keyes,  (1836)  8  Vt.  64. 

In  holding  that  a  distress  warrant,  issued 
by  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury  under  an  Act 
of  Congress,  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution,  the  court,  in  Murray  v.  Hoboken 
Land,  etc.,  Co.,  (1855)  18  How.  (U.  S.)  279, 
said:  "This  legislative  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  commencing  so  early  in  the  gov- 
ernment, when  the  first  occasion  for  this  man- 
ner of  proceeding  arose,  continued  throughout 
its  existence,  and  repeatedly  acted  on  by  the 
judiciary  and  the  executive,  is  entitled  to  no 
inconsiderable  weight  upon  the  question 
whether  the  proceeding  adopted  by  it  was 
'due  process  of  law.'" 

1.  The  Laura,  (1885)  114  U.  S.  416,  in  which 
case  it  was  held  that  practice  in  reference  to 
remissions  of  penalties  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  and  other  officers,  which  had 
been  reserved  and  acquiesced  in  for  nearly  a 
century,  was  an  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution too  strong  and  obstinate  to  be  shaken 
or  oontirolled,  and  that,  therefore,  the  as- 

Qptkm  on  the  part  of  Congress  of  the  right 


to  invest  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  with 
power  to  remit  penalties  in  such  cases  was 
not  invalid,  and  that  to  this  extent  the 
power  reposed  by  the  Constitution  in  the 
President  to  pardon  for  offenses  did  not  pre- 
clude Congress  from  giving  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  authority  to  remit  penalties  and 
forfeitures. 

See  also  Biurrow- Giles  Lith.  Co.  r.  Sarony, 
(1884)  111  U.  S.  57  — "almost  conclusive;" 
Stuart  r.  Laird,  (1803)  1  Cranch  (U.  S.)  299; 
Postal  Conventions  with  Foreign  Countries, 
(1890)  19  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  614;  Ex  p.  Gist, 
(1855)  26  Ala.  164;  Ferris  v.  Coover,  (1858) 
11  Cal.  179  — "controlling  weight;"  Lick  v. 
Faulkner,  (1864)  25  Cal.  426. 

Supreme  Court  justices  sitting  at  circuit.  — 
To  the  objection  to  the  judges  of  the  Su- 

Ereme  Court  sitting  as  circuit  judges  without 
olding  distinct  commissions  for  that  purpose, 
the  court  said:  "To  this  objection,  which  is 
of  recent  date,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  practice  and  acquiescence  under  it  for  a 
period  of  several  years,  commencing  with  the 
organization  of  the  judicial  system,  affords 
an  irresistible  answer,  and  has  indeed  fixed 
the  construction.  It  is  a  contemporary  in- 
terpretation of  the  most  forcible  nature.  This 
practical  exposition  is  too  strong  and  obsti- 
nate to  be  shaken  or  controlled.  Of  course, 
the  ouestion  is  at  rest,  and  ought  not  now  to 
be  disturbed."  Stuart  v.  Laird,  (1803)  1 
Cranch  (U.  S.)  299. 

Appellate  jurisdiction  over  state  courts.— 
Strong  as  this  conclusion  stands  upon  the 
general  language  of  the  Constitution,  it  may 
still  derive  support  from  other  sources.  It 
is  an  historical  fact  that  this  exposition  of 
the  Constitution,  extending  its  appellate 
power  to  state  courts,  was,  previous  to  its 
adoption,  uniformly  and  publicly  avowed  by 
its  friends,  and  admitted  by  its  enemies,  as 
the  basis  of  their  respective  reasonings,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  state  conventions.  It  is 
an  historical  fact  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Judiciary  Act  was  submitted  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  first.  Congress,  composed,  as  it 
was,  not  only  of  men  of  great  learning  and 
ability,  but  of  men  who  had  acted  a  principal 
part  in  framing,  supporting,  or  opposing  that 
Constitution,  the  same  exposition  was  ex- 
plicitly declared  and  admitted  by  the  friends 
and  by  the  opponents  of  that  system.  It  is 
an  historical  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has,  from  time  to  time, 
sustained  this  appellate  jurisdiction  in  a 
great  variety  of  cases,  brought  from  the 
tribunals  of  many  of  the  most  important 
states  in  the  Union,  and  that  no  state  tri- 
bunal has  ever  breathed  a  judicial  doubt  on 
the  subject,  or  declined  to  obey  the  mandate 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  until  the  present  occa- 
sion. This  weight  of  contemporaneous  expo- 
sition by  all  parties,  this  acquiescence  of 
enlightened  state  courts,  and  these  judicial 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  through  so 
long  a  period,  do,  as  we  think,  place  the  doc- 
trine upon  a  foundation  of  authority  which 
cannot  be  shaken,  without  delivering  over 
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Sw  OMtfparary  LegiilatioiL  —  Legislation  by  CongresB  immediately  following 
tbe  adoption  of  the  Constitntion,  and  l^;i6lation  enacted  at  the  time  of  proposing 
or  immediately  following  the  proposal  Or  adoption  of  an  amendment,  is  authori- 
tedre  in  determining  the  scope  of  a  constitutional  provision  ^  and  is  entitled  to 
in^eat  weight.'  The  first  ten  articles  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitntion 
wer^  prop>>sed  by  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  its  first  session,  on 
Sep:e^t*er  25,  17S9.  At  the  same  session  an  Act  was  passed  ^^  to  regulate  the 
ccllecdoa  of  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  the  tonnage  of  diips  or  vessels,  and  on 
g»»i5,  w^es,  and  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States."  The  statute 
aail>rlzc^i  the  costoiiis  officials  to  seize  and  search  for  goods  suspected  of  having 
been  fi^aiiilentiy  entered  or  concealed.  It  cannot  be  suggested  with  any  force 
tiAi  the  same  Congress  which  proposed  tlie  amendments  could  have  regarded  the 
Foonh  and  Fifth  Amendments  as  forbidding  the  enactment  of  thoee  or  of  kindred 
pr&viiioiis.*  At  the  same  session,  the  Act  of  September  25,  1789,  commonly 
ki^>wn  as  the  Judiciary  Act,  was  passed.  As  an  important  legislative  construction 
4rf  ibe  seventh  article  of  the  amendments,  guaranteeing  the  right  of  trial  by  jnry  in 
fcirs  ar  eonim on  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  exceeds  twenty  dollars,  that 
a  ssamte  giving  a  summary  jadgruent  is  consistent  with  it,  the  fifteenth  section  of 
the  Judiciary  Act  provided  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  *'  shall  have  power, 
in  the  trlil  of  actions  at  law,  on  motion  and  due  notice  thereof  being  given,  to 
re^oire  the  parties  to  pn>Juee  lxx»ks  or  writings  in  their  possession  or  power,  which 
coa:.iia  evidence  pertinent  to  the  issue,  in  cases  and  under  circumstances  where 
they  might  be  6>inpclled  to  prcnluce  the  same  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  proceeding 
in  chancery:  and  if  a  plaintidF  shiill  fail  to  comply  with  such  order  to  produce  books 
or  wrinags,  it  sliall  t>e  lawful  for  tiie  courts  respectively,  on  motion,  to  give  the 
like  ;u  i^men;  for  the  defendant  as  in  cases  of  nonsuit ;  and  if  a  defendant  shall  fail 
to  c^jmrl  V  with  such  order  to  produce  books  or  writings,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
courts  resp^evdvcly,  on  monon  as  aforesaid,  to  give  judgment  against  him  or  her  by 
cefaiilw"  *  Bv  section  25  of  the  same  statute,  appellate  jurisdiction  was  given  to 
the  S::pr^:^e  Court  of  ihe  United  States,  from  **  a  final  judgment  or  decree  in  any 
•iii-  in  tie  LLjLest  cc»urt  of  law  or  e^|uiiy  of  a  state  in  which  a  decision  in  the  suit 

tit    f-i:  '^!':    lo    i>?rT«r::i*I    and    imeir^e  liable  we   bjire  no  hesitmtk»  in  holding  that    the 

o-:--*-—-     :v.kr-.^  r.  hj^:er,   'i>16>    i   \\  i^eai.  question   must    be   considered   as   settled    by 

r    ^  prior  adjudications  and   cannot  now   be   re- 

F:^fr   zi   Ccr!jT«s   to   dele^te  to   sUtes  i:>^ned.     Buiie    City    Water    Co.    p.    Baker, 

ans*r.rv    ta    mike    refulanoas    respecting  1'»a^»    1<^  l".  SL  1^. 

a3=f  :  '  — i  —  g^irj   J.  r  t^k-  I>?  o»^r^r>«i  L  Waring  r,  Clarke,  (IMT)  5  How.  (U.  S.) 

liiit  ".1-^   --"--  i":    -  -B^x-  en-i  -.r^i  by  lV njress  4o^ 

^.:r*   "-^z.    :   _r-T    j-^rr    Ai: ..     I*'  Las    been  t.  Certainly  of  not  less  authority  than  that 

*^'.^;   -.-.*  r.  a.r  \x    i  :^r   .j^  ill   :he  ?i  inmsr  of  the  orinions  of  the  authors  of  the  Feder- 

r^r-j  -L^    ::'-^  -— —y.     P-     .--y  r-jr'><  h^ive  a':>t-     Cohen    r.    Virginia,    (1821)    6   Wbeat. 

:.r-^    "T.  -    T7     Ji    "  ■-   -1     •      f    IT.     To   now  .1.  S,>  4f»\ 

*:r  *:*  ::   :  -=—  -c^    .   i  ti.^--^  c  "2:'e?^  tit.es  The  prae^tical  constmctioB  pat  upon  a  pro- 

uiii  V  ri  -^-:     1    -   rry  ::    .-t^  z:^x'   r.in-  vi^sn  of  the  Constitution  by  Congress  at  the 

■-^^^   n-^r-^-s   •-:    *  •  .*    r^r    "•---..      'A  r    - .   of  tirre  of  the  orpinixation  of  the  government 

';  ^^     :•  r*^  T-*^.:»*-i    -iT    r  -.    i^Trrmine   a  — the  f;fti*t  bein^  that  from  that  time  no  court 

len.*:-.-!     7^:    ji    *     :                   .^^    ih^    I'-'.irt  c^i  ihe   tailed  States  has  erer  in  its  actual 

_   ::i^^   -M\  -■>:  -           T   1-.   'T-^:::e5  a^'v.iiv*:*tion   determined   to  the   contrary  — 

«*:    ^I'T    »--    ^     ,  ^.- _  - -^,.^.5  ^;|    ,j^^^   j^  overthrown.     Ames  r.   Kansas, 

t:     1   i^T*  \^^   t^-   --    .•   :-^  fi    v^   n^>j  .1>>4-  111  I".  S,  4t>9. 

-^r-  7     :   <•  - -^-    zj.:   1  -v^  bu:    s -o  of  8.  Miner  of  Piatt,  0874)   7  Ben.   (U.  S.) 

-i-i,    1-:-    r:^    -A  -I'j   f-x  ,.   .^   :-*  ^>^«^.  ^1    10  KerLCas-  No.  lljJl* 

-j^zr-r  -    i'.:     -  1  :--:    -r-   --.  -    :  -.  .f  4.  C    S.    r.    Drstillerr    Xo.   Twenty-eight, 

r^  Tt    _    T   :y     1^^   -.r-.     V.  >^:^v-r  : -ji;  I--5.   6  Biss.   \L\  &!  4©.  25  Fed.  Ois.   No. 
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AND  INTERPRETATION. 

could  be  had,  where  is  drawD  in  qaeetion  the  validity  of  a  treaty  or  statute  of,  or 
an  authority  exercised  under  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  against  their 
validity;  or  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  a  statute  of,  or  an  author- 
ity exercised  under  any  State,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution, treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  in  favor  of 
such  validity ;  or  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  construction  of  any  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  or  of  a  treaty,  or  statute  of,  or  commission  held  under  the 
United  States,  and  the  decision  is  against  the  title,  right,  privilege,  or  exemption 
specially  set  up  or  claimed  by  either  party,  under  such  clause  of  the  said  Consti- 
tution, treaty,  statute,  or  commission."  In  the  course  of  an  opinion  sustaining 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  under  section 
2  of  Article  III.  of  the  Constitution,  to  review  Ihe  judgments  and  decrees  of 
the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  several  states  wherein  federal  questions  were  involved, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  said:  '^  We  know  that  in  the  Congress  which  passed 
that  Act  were  many  eminent  members  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  Con- 
stitution. Not  a  single  individual,  so  far  as  is  known,  supposed  that  part  of  the 
Act  which  gives  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  judgments  of 
the  state  courts  in  tlie  cases  therein  specified,  to  be  imautliorized  by  the 
Constitulion."  *  The  Civil  Rights  Bill  of  April  9,  1866,  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  succeeding  the  one  which  proposed  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  and 
it  was  said  that  this  fact  was  not  without  weight  and  significance  in  determining 
whether  the  amendment  gave  to  Congress  the  power  to  enact  the  statute.*  But 
it  is  no  argument  against  the  existence  of  a  power  or  right  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  power  has  been  but  recently  exercised  or  that  the  right  was  not 
early  asserted.  An  Act  of  Congress  declaring  illegal  every  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  Several  states,  or  with 
foreign  nations,  and  investing  the  several  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States 
with  jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  the  statu te^  was  not  enacted 
until  1890,'  and  many  powers  lodged  by  the  Constitution  in  the  legislative 
department  long  lie  dormant  until  the  exigency  arises  to  invoke  them  into 
activity.* 

3.  The  Federalist.  —  The  Federalist  is  a  collection  of  eighty-five  essays,  which 
were  published  in  the  newspapers  immediately  after  the  Eubmission  of  the  Con- 

1.  Cohen  v.  Virginia,  (1821)  6  Wheat.   (U.  fallen  into  disuse  for  eighty  years,  it  cer- 

8.)  420.  tainly  presents  a  strong  reason  for  urging 

9.  U.  S.  V,  Rhodes,   (1866)   1  Abb.   (U.  S.)  that   such   proceeding   has   become   obsolete. 

28,  27  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,151.  Our  reply,  however,  is  that  the  Fifth  Amend- 

8.  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1890,  26  Stat.  ment,  adopted  almost  at  the  start  of  the  gov- 

L.  200,  ch.  647.  ernment    under    our    present    Constitution, 

i.  U.  S.  17.  Elliott,  (1894)  64  Fed.  Rep.  34.  recognized  the  right  to  pursue  the  common- 
See  also  Pensacola  Tel.  Co.  v.  Western  Union  law  course  by  criminal  information,  in  all 
Tel.  Co.,  (1877)  96  U.  S.  9;  Martin  v.  Hunter,  but  capital  and  infamous  crimes.  And  if 
(1816)  1  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  326.  such  rights  existed  then,  not  only  at  common 

Practice  of  prosecutins  by  criminal  infor-  law,  but  by  clear  implication  in  the  Fifth 

mation.  — "  There  are,  liowever,  two  consid-  Amendment,  as  we  have  shown,  then,  even 

erations  growing  out  of  this  subject,  to  which  though  such  right  has  been  in  abeyance  for 

we  should   allude   to   give   a   proper   under-  eighty  years,  there  has  been  no  abrogation  of 

standing  of  our  full  views.    It  was  said  on  the  power  of  the  government  to  assert  that 

the  argrument  that  the  usage  since  the  organi-  right,  particularly  as  the  courts  do  not  seem 

zation  of  the  United  Stntes  courts  h^is  been  to  have  refused,  by  any  well -considered  case, 

to  present  offenders,  in  all  classes  of  criminal  the  exercise  of  such  right,  though  we  find 

cases,  only  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  some  intimations  by  the  courts  adverse  to  its 

grand  jury  by  indictment.   If  the  practice  of  exercise."    U.  S.  v.  Shepard,   (1870)    1  Abb. 

prosecuting    by    criminal    information    has  (U.  S.)  431,  27  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,273. 
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stitution  to  the  conventions  of  the  Beveral  states.  They  were  written  by  Hamilton, 
Madison,  and  Jay,  suggesting  the  defects  existing  under  the  Confederation,  and 
advocating  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  As  in  the  case  of  other  contempo- 
raneous exposition,  the  construction  given  to  the  Constitution  by  the  authors  of 
the  Federalist  is  entitled  to  great  weight.  ^  But  in  applying  their  opinions  to 
cases  which  may  arise,  a  right  to  judge  of  their  correctness  must  be  retained.' 

4.  Only  in  Cases  of  Doubt.  —  This  rule  can  be  relied  upon  only  in  cases  of 
doubt,  and  before  any  appeal  can  be  made  to  practical  construction  it  must  appear 
that  the  true  meaning  of  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  not  clear.'  Ko  num- 
ber of  statutes,  or  infractions  of  the  Constitution,  however  numerous,  can  be 
permitted  to  import  a  power  which  does  not  exist,  or  to  f  urmeh  a  construction 
not  warranted;  *  long  acquiescence  of  Congress  and  the  Executive,  by  which  the 
rights  of  parties  have  been  determined  and  adjudged  for  many  years,  doee  not 
make  constitutional  that  which  is  unconstitutional ;  ^  and  when  a  congressional 
construction  is  inconsistent  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  as  ascer- 
tained by  authoritative  canons,  that  meaning  cannot  be  overruled  by  such 
construction,  however  often  repeated.* 

ym  HiSTOBlCAL  Obigih.  —  The  historical  origin  may  be  considered,  and 
historical  evidence  may  be  resorted  to,  to  aid  in  the  construction  and  application 
of  words  and  provisions.  "^ 


1.  M'CuUoch  V,  Maryland,  (1819)  4  Wheat. 
(U.  S.)  433. 

"  The  opinion  of  the  Federalist  has  always 
been  considered  as  of  great  authority.  It  is 
a  complete  commentary  on  our  Constitution; 
and  is  appealed  to  by  all  parties  in  the  ques- 
tions to  which  that  instrument  has  given 
birth.  Its  intrinsic  merit  entitles  it  to  this 
high  rank;  and  the  part  two  of  its  authors 
performed  in  framing  the  Constitution  put  it 
very  much  in  their  power  to  explain  the  views 
with  which  it  was  framed.  These  essays 
having  been  published  while  the  Constitution 
was  &fore  the  nation  for  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion, and  having  been  written  in  answer  to 
objections  founded  entirely  on  the  extent  of 
its  powers,  and  on  its  diminution  of  state 
sovereignty,  are  entitled  to  the  more  consid- 
eration where  they  frankly  avow  that  the 
power  objected  to  is  given,  and  defend  it." 
Cohen  t?.  Virginia,  (1821)  6  Wheat.  (U.  S.) 
418. 

The  construction  given  to  the  Constitution 
by  the  authors  •of  the  Federalist  should  not 
and  cannot  be  disregarded.  Pollock  v.  Farm- 
ers' L.  A  T.  Co.,  (1896)  158  U.  S.  627. 

2.  M'CuUoch  V,  Maryland,  (1819)  4  Wheat. 
(U.  8.)  433. 

**  Able  as  were  the  authors  of  the  work  re- 
ferred to,  their  opinions  cannot  be  received 
as  authority  in  judicial  investigations.  The 
purpose  of  that  work  was  to  reconcile  a  di- 
vided community  to  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  in  accomplishing  this  object, 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  they  sometimes 
exaggerated  its  advantages,  and  spread  over 
the  objectionable  features  the  gloss  of  plausi- 
ble construction."  State  v.  M'Bride,  (1839) 
Rice  L.  (S.  Car.)  400. 

3.  Fairbank  t;.  U.  S.,  (1901)  181  U.  S.  307. 


See  also  McPherson  v.  Blacker,  (1892)  146  U. 
S.  27;  M'CuIloch  v.  Maryland,  (1819)  4 
Wheat.  (U.  S.)  401;  Findley  v.  Satterfield, 
(1877)  3  Woods  (U.  S.)  604,  9  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
4,792;  Ex  p.  Gist,  (1855)  26  Ala.  164;  Ferris 
r.  Coover,  (1868)  11  Cal.  179;  SUte  t?.  Davis, 
(1879)   12  S.  Car.  634. 

4.  U.  S.  t?.  Boyer,  (1898)  85  Fed.  Rep.  432. 
See  also  Field  v.  Clark,  (1892)  143  U.  S.  69L 

6.  James  v.  U.  S.,  (1903)  38  Ct.Cl.  631. 

6.  Civil  Service  Commission,  (1871)  13  Op. 
Atty.-Gen.  621. 

If  the  clause  pving  to  the  President  the 
power  to  make  treaties,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  exclusive, 
and  takes  from  Congress  the  right  to  dele- 
gate to  any  one  else  power  to  conclude 
treaties  with  foreign  governments,  then  sec- 
tion 398,  R.  S.,  reposing  such  power  in  the 
postmaster -general  with  reference  to  postal 
treaties,  would  seem  to  be  invalid.  Article 
II.  is  a  statement  of  the  powers  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  ordinary  rule  of  construction, 
in  the  absence  of  language  to  the  contrary, 
would  make  the  grant  of  a  power  within  that 
article  exclusive.  Such  a  construction,  how- 
ever, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  held  may  be  varied  by  the  course  of 
Congress  in  its  legislation  and  the  practice 
of  the  executive  departments  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Where  long  usage, 
dating  back  to  a  period  contemporary  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  sanctions 
an  interpretation  of  that  instrument  different 
from  that  which  would  be  reached  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  construction  were  the  ques- 
tion a  new  one,  the  usage  will  be  followed. 
Postal  Conventions  with  Foreign  Countries, 
(1890)  19  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  613. 

7,  \  eazie  Bank  r.   Fenno,   (1869)    8  Wall. 
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AND  INTERPRETATION. 

IX.  ElSTOBT  AVD  ClBCiTX3TAncE8  OF  THE  PERIOD.  —  In  placing  a  confitruction 
apon  an  article  of  doubtful  meaning,  the  safe  way  is  to  read  its  language  in 
connection  with  the  known  condition  of  affairs  out  of  which  the  occasion  for  its 
adoption  maj  have  arisen,  and  then  to  construe  it  in  a  way,  so  far  as  is 
reasonably  possible,  to  forward  the  known  purpose  or  object  for  which  it  was 
adopted.* 

X.  Iv  View  of  Existihg  Law.  —  The  scope  and  effect  of  many  of  the 
provisions  are  best  ascertained  by  bearing  in  mind  what  the  law  was  at  the  time 
the  Constitution  and  the  amendments  were  adopted  and  ratified,*  not  as  reaching 
out  for  new  guaranties  but  as  securing  such  as  the  law  then  recognized.'  The 
provision  that  an  accused  person  shaU  '^  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
liim  "  is  not  infringed  by  permitting  the  testimony  of  witnesses  sworn  upon  a 
former  trial,  since  deceased,  to  be  read  against  him.  The  substance  of  the 
constitutional  protection  is  preserved  to  the  prisoner  in  the  advantage  he  has 
once  had  of  seeing  the  witness  face  to  face,  and  of  subjecting  him  to  the  ordeal 
of  a  cross-examination.  The  admission  of  dying  declaration  is  also  an  exception 
to  this  rule.  These  exceptions  were  well  established  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  and  were  not  intended  to  be  abrogated.'*  Article  I.,  section  10, 
provides  that  no  State  shall,  witiiout  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or 
duties  on  imports  or  exports  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
executing  its  inspection  laws,  and  what  were  inspection  laws  was  well  understood 
at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted.* 


(U.  S.)  642;  MiBSOuri  v.  Illinois,  (1901)   180 
U.  S.  219. 

''The  necessities  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Constitution,  the  controversies  which  pre- 
ceded its  formation,  and  the  conflicts  of  opin- 
ion which  were  settled  by  its  adoption,  may 
properly  be  taken  into  view  for  the  purpose 
of  tracing  to  its  source  anjr  particular  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  in  order  thereby 
to  be  enabled  to  correctly  interpret  its  mean- 
ing." Knowlton  v,  Moore,  (1900)  178  U.  S. 
95. 

.  Maxwell  t?.  Dow,  (1900)  176  U.  S.  601; 
Legal  Tender  Cases,  (1870)  12  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
560;  Prigg  V,  Pennsylvania,  (1842)  16  Pet. 
(U.  S.)  539;  Rhode  Island  t?.  Massachusetts, 
(1838)  12  Pet.  (U.  S.)  723;  Kendall  v,  U.  S., 
(1838)  12  Pet.  (U.  S.)  524;  Adams  v.  Storey, 
(1817)  1  Paine  (U.  S.)  79,  1  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
66;  State  v,  Gibson,  (1871)  36  Ind.  391; 
Campbell  r.  Morris,  (1797)  3  Har.  &  M.  (Md.) 
552* 

2.  Ex  p,  Wilson,  (1885)  114  U.  S.  422; 
Turner  r.  Maryland,  (1882)   107  U.  S.  62. 

An  amendment  should  be  construed  in  the 
light  of  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  not 
adopted  until  after  several  states  of  the 
Union  had  made  provision  for  prosecuting 
public  offenses  by  information,  and  prac- 
tically dispensing  with  the  grand  jury  sys- 
tem, and  after  the  validity  of  such  consti- 
tutional and  statutory  provisions  had  been 
affirmed  by  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the 
respective  states  in  which  they  were  adopted. 
If  an  indictment  or  presentment  of  a  gr&nd 


jury  is  essential  to  "due  process  of  law," 
within  the  meaning  of  that  phrase  as  used  in 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  then  all  of  the 
states,  including  those  above  referred  to- 
which  had  theretofore  enacted  laws  provid- 
ing for  prosecutions  by  information,  are 
alike  prohibited  from  proceeding  in  that  man- 
ner against  persons  charged  with  violations 
of  state  law;  and  yet,  in  the  twenty-five  years 
since  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  it  has 
not  been  adjudged  in  a  single  case  by  any 
court  that  it  has  annulled  or  abrogated  the 
laws,  providing  for  that  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. In  re  Humason,  (1891)  46  Fed.  Rep. 
389 

3.  Mattox  t7.  U.  S.,  (1895)  156  U.  S.  243. 

Accused  shall  have  speedy  triaL  — Con- 
struing the  clause  of  the  Sixth  Amendment 
that  the  accused  shall  have  a  speedy  trial  by 
jury,  the  court  said:  **  The  only  exceptions  are 
crimes  and  accusations  of  that  class,  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
were,  by  the  regular  course  of  the  law  and 
the  established  modes  of  procedure,  not  the 
subjects  of  jury  trial.  These  are  found  to 
have  been  those  offenses  against  police  regu- 
lations for  the  protection  of  society  against 
the  vicious,  idle,  vagrant,  and  disorderly  por- 
tion of  its  members.  Such  offenses  of  neces- 
sity must  be  speedily  and  summarily 
disposed  of,  as  well  for  the  relief  of  the 
offender  as  of  the  community."  In  re  Cross, 
(1884)  20  Fed.  Rep.  825. 

4.  Kirby  t?.  U.  S.,  (1899)  174  U.  S.  47; 
Mattox  t?.  U.  S.,  (1895)  156  U.  S.  243. 

6.  New  York  v.  Compagnie  Generale  Trans- 
atlantique,  (1882)   10  Fed.  Rep.  361. 
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XL  PinrciPLSS  or  the  Comxov  Law.  —  The  interpretatioQ  of  the  Constitu- 
tioa  v>f  I  be  I'liiced  Sutc»t  i>  neco--iriIv  iudaenced  by  the  fact  that  its  provisions 
are  framed  iQ  the  language  of  the  coininoa  law,  and  are  to  be  read  in  the  light 
of  its  history."  The  adoption  of  the  words  and  terms  pardon,  impeachment, 
tri:il  hy  jury,  felony,  ex  jHk<f  fa^^ttK  bill  of  attainder,  habeas  oorpos,  unreasonable 
setirohes  and  seizure^  pre^ntment,  indictment*  infamous  crime,  right  to  be 
inforuAl  of  the  nature  of  the  accusation,  and  twice  put  in  jeopardy,  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  maxims  and  es^^ntial  principles  of  the  common  law,  and  resort  may 
and  >Iio^IJ  l>e  kid  thereto  to  a^c.'^tain  their  true  meaning.'     But  in  holding  that 
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o>maiitt«d  OB  the  high  seas,  and  for  piiniah- 
in^  certain  other  crimes.  The  common  law 
famished  the  only  definition  of  felonies.  The 
trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of 
i'Mpeachment,  was  to  be  by  jury;  and  the 
Const itutioa  speaks  of  treason,  bribery,  in- 
ik'tment.  eases  in  eqnity.  an  uniform  system 
«.*t  bankraptcj.  attainder,  and  the  writ  of 
habeas  corp(»:  aU  of  whidi  were  unknown, 
even  by  name,  to  any  other  system  of  juris- 
f  mdecoe  than  the  common  law.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  auMBdmoits  to  the  Constitution 
trake  prorisioBs  in  lefeieace  to  the  right  of 
petitxB,  search  warrants,  capital  crimes, 
.ztaad  jarr.  trial  by  jury.  bail,  fines,  and  the 
r'^les  ot  the  comaioa  law.  In  these  instanees, 
no  legislatiTe  definitioB  or  catposition  was 
a^^r<areat:T  deemed  necessary  Inr  the  framcrs 
o:  the  CoB^citutioB.  They  are  spoken  of  as 
sabts^tanual  thini^  already  existiBg  aad 
es:abLis»n!ed.  and  which  will  eontinoe  to  exist.'* 
LTTKTh  r.  Clarke.  U^Ui  1  Sandf.  CIl  <X.  T.) 

tSf  a>o»;  satisfactory  expc^itioB  of  the  cob- 
•r>'^a  law  of  Ettcdaai.  At  the  time  of  the 
alocck-B  of  the  Federal  CoietitBtiaa  they  had 
Veva  7a?o$J2ed  about  twenty  ycarSw  and  it 
'^«is  ihfen  said  that  more  copies  of  the  work 
bad  been  'ScM  in  this  coontry  than  ib  Eng- 
:;iad.  <o  that  aadccbcedly  the  firamcn  of  the 
Coa?*::ta::cB  were  faauliar  with  it-    Schick 

"^  1  !iaTe   cited  Buick<toae's  CoauBcstaries 

Sfvaase  that  w^rk  wa:>  -catemp«?raBeo<s«  with 
cur  Coa:<titatx*a-  aad  broosat  the  baw  of 
£aj:*aad  i.^wn  to  *"iat  iaj.  aad  then,  as  bow. 
w'j.*  tie  aatacrrtatiTif  textbook  om.  its  snb- 
;ecc.  raaii!:;ir  ai.'r  joJt  to  the  prvfeasaoB.  bat 
to  all  aiea   jc   tie   ^voeral  cdasL^atit^n  cf  the 

•  loader*  .'f  Mir  »,..ni?--:-atwB.  >lr. 
t  :*  <re^l  "  »."n  L":B»*j:at:oB  witfi 
vit^  •' '^r-?»i  .a  )ii^a.  17^5.  nfcemae  to  infor- 
aiatica  ierrve-i  tr;m  "  aa  eminmc  bvukselkr.* 
a<  -?  "le  irvat  •;'Lt?%*r-a"a;a  ct  'aw  bocks  to 

•  v^  .••'Jia'rj.  "fa"*  '  IThe  A^Iuofscs  hBTe  bow 
M  «fa  a  J  "  t**  -raT  jr  -^I'-nf  iwy  dfeeiB  for 
fTt-'T!«*e  ^««Sw  I  THar  ~  lat  taey  bmn  <oid  Bcariy 
a.<    -":nT    jf    ?-a  x-i" -ae**   •"'jmmentarv*   in 

x-'t^r'-a  a*  :a  iair aa»i."  Tbmt  book,  there- 
'  r«.  "  »  t?t  be  I'mr*  t»y  "Jie  jreoiMB  tnne  ta 
-%  >  h  Mir  jie<":i  a  r^-a'**^  ami  is  csveeially 
1  :   >,'r*-a-  --»   rn    t*  *'i:>'.t.  aaii  therefore 'l 
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AND  INTERPRETATION. 

an  indictment  or  presentment  is  not  essential  to  '^  due  process  of  law/'  under  the* 
Foarteenth  Amendment,  when  applied  to  prosecutions  for  felonies  in  state  courts, 
it  has  been  said :  ^^  In  this  country  written  constitutions  were  deemed  essential  to 
protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  against  the  encroachments  of  power 
delegated  to  their  governments,  and  the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta  were  incor- 
porated into  Bills  of  Rights.  They  were  limitations  upon  all  the  powers  of 
government,  legislative  as  well  as  executive  and  judicial.  It  necessarily  hap- 
pened, therefore,  that  as  these  broad  and  general  maxims  of  liberty  and  justice 
held  in  our  system  a  diflEerent  place  and  performed  a  different  function  from  their 
position  and  office  in  English  constitutional  history  and  law,  they  would  receive 
and  justify  a  corresponding  and  more  comprehensive  interpretation.  Applied  in 
England  only  as  guards  against  executive  usurpation  and  tyranny,  here  they  have 
become  bulwarks  also  against  arbitrary  legislation;  but  in  that  application,  as  it 
would  be  incongruous  to  measure  and  restrict  them  by  the  ancient  customary 
English  law,  they  must  be  held  to  guarantee  not  particular  forms  of  procedure, 
but  the  very  substance  of  individual  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  property.  Re- 
straints that  could  be  fastened  upon  executive  authority  with  precision  and  detail 
might  prove  obstructive  and  injurious  when  imposed  on  the  just  and  necessary 
discretion  of  legislative  power;  and  while  in  every  instance  laws  that  violated 
express  and  specific  injunctions  and  prohibitions  might,  without  embarrassment, 
be  judicially  declared  to  be  void,  yet  any  general  principle  or  maxim  founded 
on  the  essential  nature  of  law  as  a  just  and  reasonable  expression  of  the 
public  will  and  of  government,  as  instituted  by  popular  consent  and  for  the 
general  good,  can  only  be  applied  to  cases  coming  clearly  within  the  scope  of  its 

New   OrleanB,    (1S66)    4  Wall.    (U.   S.)    172;  rived  a  lege  3U<b  dignitatis;  and  it  ia  declared 

West  V,  Gammon,    (C.  C.  A.   1899)    98  Fed.  in  Parliament,  by  Stat.  27,  Hen.  8,  that  no 

Rep.   427;    U.   S.  v.  Potter,    (1892)    56  Fed.  other  person  hath  power  to  pardon  or  remit 

Rep.  88;   U.  S.  V.  Three  Copper  Stills,  etc.,  any  treason  or  felonies  whatsoever;  but  that 

(1890)  47  Fed.  Rep.  499;  U.S.  17.  Ayres,  (1891)  the   king   hath    the   whole   and    sole   power 

40  Fed.  Rep.  652;  U.  S.  v,  Harris,   (1866)   1  thereof,    united    and    knit    to    the    imperial 

Abb.  (U.  S.)  110,  26  Fed.  Cas.  No.  15,312;  U.  crown  of  this  realm.'    And  hence,  in  a  former 

S.  V.  Gibert,  (1834)  2  Sumn.   (U.  S.)   19,  25  opinion    (of  July  5,   1861),  speaking  of  the 

Fed.  Cas.  No.  15,204;  U.  S.  v.  Block,  (1877)  pardoning  power  and   some  others   of   that 

4  Sawy.  (U.  S.)  211,  24  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,609;  nature,  I  said:     'These  belong  to  that  class 

Pardoning  Power  of  President,  ( 1852)   5  Op.  which,   in   England,   are   called   '  prerogative 

Atty.-Gen.  636;  Hopkins  v,  U.  S.,   (1894)   4  powers,'  inherent  in  the  crown.    And  yet  the 

App.  Cas.  (D.  C.)  436.  framers  of  our  Constitution  thought  proper 

As  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  a  pardon,  to  preserve  them,  and  to  vest  them  in  the 

Marshall,  C.  J.,  in  U.  S.  v,  Wilson,   (1833)  President,  as. necessary  to  the  good  govern- 

7  Pet.    (U.  S.)    159,  said:     "As  this  power  ment  of  the  country.'     As  far  as  they  are 

bad  been  exercised  from  time  immemorial  by  so  preserved  and  vested  they  are  legitimate 

the  executive  of  that  nation  whose  language  powers  in  the  hand  of  the  President.     But 

is  our  language,  and  to  whose  judicial  insti-  they   are  not  prerogatives  —  they   are  legal 

tutions   ours   bear   a  close  resemblance,   we  powers  vested  in,  and  duties  imposed  upon 

adopt  their  principles  respecting  the  operation  the  President  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitu- 

and  effect  of  a  pardon,  and  look  into  their  tion;  and  they  are  to  be  exercised  and  judged 

books  for  the  rules  prescribing  the  manner  in  of    as    other    granted    powers    and    imposed 

which  it  is  to  be  used  by  the  person  who  duties  are.    The  power  to  grant  reprieves  and 

would  avail  himself  of  it."    But  as  to  the  pardons  is  given,  in  terms,  to  the  President ; 

extent    of    the   power,    the   attorney -general  but  the  power  to  remit  forfeitures,  fines,  and 

said  in  Pardoning  Power  of  President,  (1863)  penalties    (as   distinct   from   the  pardon   of 

10  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  464:     "The  powers  of  the  crimes)  is  not  given.    Yet  the  king  had  both 

President,  in  this  respect,  cannot  be  enlarged  powers.    And  necessarily  so,  in  the  theory  of 

by  analogy  to  the  powers  of  an  English  king,  the  English  government,  in  which  the  king 

because  the   powers  of   the  two  have  their  is  the  only  person  offended  by  the  commis- 

origin  and  mode  of  existence  in  different  and  sion  of  crimes,  and  the  only  owner  of  things 

opposite  principles.     (See  Bl.  Coin.,  Hook  4.  forfeited,  unless  expressly  provided  otherwise 

c.  31.)    *  His  (the  king's)  power  of  pardoning  by  statute." 
was  said  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  to  be  de- 
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spirit  and  parpose,  and  not  to  le^^lative  provisions  merely  establishing  forms  uid 
modes  of  attainment. "  ^ 

XTT.  Debates  nr  Covyehtioh  ahd  Cohobess.  —  The  views  of  particnlar 
members  or  the  coarse  of  proceedings  in  the  Convention  cannot  control  the  fair 
meaning  and  general  scope  of  the  Constitation  as  it  was  finally  framed,*  and 
what  individual  Senators  or  Representatives  may  have  urged  in  debate  in  re^^d 
to  the  meaning  to  be  given  to  a/  proposed  amendment  does  not  fnmish  a  firm 
ground  for  its  construction,  nor  \s  it  important  sa  ezplanatoiy  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  members  voted  in  adopting  it.' 

XTTT.  HisoKlEE  TO  Be  Bekedied.  —  In  placing  a  construction  upon  any 
clause,  or  part  thereof,  the  mischief  existing  under  the  old  law  or  conditions 
should  be  ascertained,  and  the  clause  construed  as  affording  a  remedy.^  The 
clause  of  section  2,  Article  III.,  providing  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend 
^'  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states,"  gives  to  the  federal  tribunals 
jurisdiction  of  controversies  between  states  respecting  boundaries,  of  which  there 
were  some  existing  at  the  time  of,  and  had  been  many  prior  to,  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.^    During  the  Revolution  and  befoi*e  the  adoption  of  the  Cou- 


1.  Hurtado  v.  CaUfomia,  (1884)  110  U.  S. 
531. 

%.  Legal  Tender  Cases,  (1870)  12  Wall 
(U.  S.)  660.  See  The  Huntress,  (1840)  2 
Ware  (U.  S.)  89,  12  Fed.  Cas.  No.  6.914. 

"  As  an  iUustration  of  the  danger  of  giving 
too  mnch  weight,  upon  such  a  question,  to 
the  debates  and  the  votes  in  the  convention, 
it  may  also  be  observed  that  propositions  to 
authorise  Congress  to  grant  charters  of  in- 
corporation For  national  objects  were 
strongly  opposed,  especially  as  regards  banks, 
and  defeated.  [5  Elliott's  Debates]  440, 
643,  644.  The  power  of  Congress  to  emit  bills 
of  credit,  as  well  as  to  incorporate  national 
banks,  is  now  clearly  established."  Legal 
Tender  Case,  (1884)  110  U.  S.  444. 

8.  "  In  the  case  of  a  constitntional  amend- 
ment it  is  of  less  materiality  than  in  that  of 
an  ordinary  bill  or  resolution.  A  constitu- 
tional amendment  must  be  agreed  to,  not 
only  by  Senators  and  Representatives,  but  it 
must  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures,  or  by 
conventions,  in  three-fourths  of  the  states 
before  such  amendment  can  take  eflfect.  The 
safe  way  is  to  read  its  language  in  connection 
with  the  known  condition  of  affairs  out  of 
which  the  occasion  for  its  adoption  may  have 
arisen,  and  then  to  construe  it,  if  there  be 
therein  any  doubtful  expressions,  in  a  way  so 
far  as  is  reasonably  possible,  to  forward  the 
known  purpose  or  object  for  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted.  This  rule  could 
not,  of  course,  be  so  used  as  to  limit  the 
force  and  effect  of  an  amendment  in  a  man- 
ner which  the  plain  and  unambiguous  lan- 
guage used  therein  would  not  justify  or  per- 
mit" Maxwell  r.  Dow,  (1900)  176  U.  S. 
tJOl. 

**  Doubtless  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
\\  hich  framed  and  of  the  states  which  adopted 
this  amendment  of  the  Constitution  [the 
Fourteenth  Amendment]  must  be  sought  in 
the  words  of  the  amendment;  and  the 
debates   in   Congress   are   not  admissible   as 


evidence  to  control  the  meaning  of  those 
words.  But  the  statements  above  quoted 
[from  debates  in  Congress]  are  valuable  aa 
contemporaneous  opinions  of  jurists  and 
statesmen  upon  the  legal  meaning  of  the 
words  themselves;  and  are,  at  the  least,  in- 
teresting as  showing  that  the  application  of 
the  amendment  to  Uie  Chinese  race  was  con- 
sidered and  not  overlooked."  U.  8.  f.  Wong 
Kim  Ark,  (1898)  169  U.  S.  699. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  this  debate.  The  arguments  of  individual 
legislators  are  no  proper  subject  for  judicial 
comment.  They  are  so  often  influenced  by 
personal  or  political  considerations,  or  by  the 
assumed  necessities  of  the  situation,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  considered  even  as  the 
deliberate  views  of  the  persons  who  make 
them,  much  less  as  dictating  the  construction 
to  be  put  upon  the  Constitution  by  the 
courts."  Downes  v.  Bid  well,  (1901)  182  U.  S. 
254. 

4.  Prigg  V,  Pennsylvania,  (1842)  16  Pet. 
(U.  S.)  639;  Kendall  i?.  U.  S.,  (1838)  12  Pet. 
(U.  S.)  524;  Dartmouth  College  t?.  Woodward, 
(1819)  4  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  644;  State  V,  Gibson, 
(1871)  36  Ind.  391. 

The  grant  of  power  to  regulate  commerce 
should  be  as  extensive  as  the  mischief.  Leisy 
i\  Hardin,  (1890)  135  U.  S.  111. 

That  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  secure  to  newly  made 
citizens  the  enjoyment  of  their  freedom,  is 
not  to  be  thus  restricted  in  its  application, 
see  Santa  Clara  County  v.  Southern  Pac.  R. 
Co.,  (1883)  18  Fed.  Rep.  397,  affirmed  on 
other  grounds,  (1886)  118  U.  S.  394. 

5.  Controversies  between  states  respecting 
boundaries.  —  "  It  is  a  part  of  the  public  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  of  which  we  can- 
not be  judicially  ignorant,  that  at  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  there  were  existing 
controversies  between  eleven  states  respect- 
ing their  boundaries,  which  arose  under  their 
respective  charters,  and  had  continued  from 
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AND  INTERPRE  TA  TION. 

Btitiition,  the  states  issued  bills  to  circulate  as  money  ou  the  credit  of  the  issuing 
state.  The  infirmities  attending  their  issue  and  circulation  as  money  were,  the 
want  of  some  real  and  substantial  fund  for  their  payment  and  redemption,  and  of 
some  mode  of  enforcing  payment.  This  mischief,  and  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution, limit  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  "  no  state  shall  *  *  ♦  emit 
biUs  of  credit."  ^ 

XIY.  Delibesate  Judicial  Cohstbvctioh.  —  Especially  in  cases  of  doubt,  the 
solemn,  deliberate,  well-considered,  and  long-settled  decisions  of  the  judiciary, 
and  the  quiet  assent  of  the  people  to  an  unbroken  and  unvarying  practice,  ought  to 
conclude  the  action  of  courts  in  favor  of  a  principle  so  established,  even  when  the 
individual  opinions  of  the  judges  would  be  different  were  the  question  res  integra.^ 

XV.  To  Meet  Kew  Conditions.  —  That  the  Constitution  was  adopted  and  is 
adapted 'to  meet  new  conditions  and  circumstances,  it  was  said  in  an  early  case 
by  Justice  Story:  ''The  Constitution  unavoidably  deals  in  general  language. 
It  did  not  suit  the  purposes  of  the  people,  in  framing  this  great  charter  of  our 
liberties,  to  provide  for  minute  spe(iification8  of  its  powers,  or  to  declare  the 
means  by  which  those  powers  should  be  carried  into  execution.  It  was  foreseen 
that  this  would  be  a  perilous  and  difficult,  if  not  an  impracticable,  task.  The 
instrument  was  not  intended  to  provide  merely  for  the  exigencies  of  a  few  years, 
but  was  to  endure  through  a  long  lapse  of  ages,  the  events  of  which  were  locked 
up  in  the  inscrutable  purposes  of  Providence.  It  could  not  be  foreseen  what 
new  changes  and  modifications  of  power  might  be  indispensable  to  effectuate 
the  general  objects  of  the  charter;  and  restrictions  and  specifications  which,  at 
tlie  present,  might  seem  salutary,  might,  in  the  end,  prove  the  overthrow  of  the 
system  itself.  Hence  its  powers  are  expressed  in  general  terms,  leaving  to  the 
legislature,  from  time  to  time,  to  adopt  its  own  means  to  effectuate  legitimate 
objects,  and  to  mould  and  model  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  as  its  own  wisdom  and 
the  public  interests  should  require. "  ' 

the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies.     New  1.  Briscoe   r.   Kentucky   Bank,    (1837)    11 

Hampshire  and  New  York  contended  for  the  Pet,  (U.  S.)  257;  Craig  v.  Missouri,  (1830)  4 

territory  which  is  now  Vermont,  until  the  Pet.  (U.  S.)  431. 

people  of  the  latter  assumed  by  their  own  2.  Missouri  v.   Illinois,    (1901)    180  U.    S. 

power  the  position  of  a  state,  and  settled  the  219;    Martin   v.    Hunter,    (1816)    1     Wheat, 

controversy  by  taking  to  themselves  the  dis-  (U.  S.)   351;  The  Huntress,   (1840)   2  Ware 

puted    territory,    as    the   rightful    sovereign  (U.  S.)  89,  12  Fed.  Cas.  No.  6,914;  Ferris  v. 

thereof.    Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  are  Coover,  (1858)  11  Cal.  179;  Thayer  v.  Hedges, 

now  before  us;  Connecticut  claimed  part  of  (1864)  23  Ind.  147. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania.    She  submitted  As  construed  in  an  early  state  case.  —  Re- 

to  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trenton,  act-  f erring  to  section  6,  Article  I.,  as  to  fredom 

ing  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  the  con-  of  speech  in  Congress,  and  to  Coffin  v.  Coffin, 

federation,    which   decided    that    Connecticut  (1808)   4  Mass.  1,  it  was  said:     **  This  is, 

had  not  the  jurisdiction;  but  she  claimed  the  perhaps,  the  most  authoritative  case  in  this 

right  of  soil  till  1800.    New  Jersey  had  a  con-  country  on  the  construction  of  the  provision 

troversy  with  New  York,  which  was  before  in  regard  to  freedom  of  debate  in  legislative 

this  court  in  1832;  and  one  yet  subsists  be-  bodies,  and  being  so  early  after  the  forma- 

tween  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.    Maryland  tion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

and  Virginia  were  contending  about  bounda-  is  of  much  weight.     We  have  been  unable  to 

ries  in  1835,  when  a  suit  was  pending  in  this  find  any  decision  of  a  federal  court  on  this 

court;  and  the  dispute  is  yet  an  open  one.  clause  of  section  *6  of  article  I.,  though  the 

Virginia  and   North  Carolina  contended   for  previous   clause   concerning  exemption   from 

boundary  till  1802;  and  the  remaininsr  states.  arrest  has  been  often  construed."      Kilbourn 

South    Carolina    and    Georgia,    settled    their  v.  Thompson,   (1880)    103  U.  S.  204. 

boundary  in  the  April  precedinsr  the  mpetinj?  8.  Martin  v.  Hunter,  (1816)    1  Wheat.   (U. 

of  the  general  convention,  which  framed  and  S.)  326. 

proposed  the  Constitution."  Rhode  Island  v.  "The  powers  thus  granted  are  not  con- 
Massachusetts,  (1838)  12  Pet.  (U.  S.)  723.  fined  to  the  instrumentalities  of  commerce, 
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or  tbe  postal  sexrioe  known  or  in  use  when 
the  Constitution  wu  adopted,  but  they  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  country,  and 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  developments  of 
time  and  circumstances.  They  extend  from 
the  horse  with  its  rider  to  the  stage-coach, 
from  the  sailing  vessel  to  the  steambMit,  from 
the  coach  and  the  steamboat  to  the  railroad, 
imd  from  the  railroad  to  the  telegraph,  as 
these  new  agencies  are  successively  brought 
into  use  to  meet  the  demands  of  increasing 
population  and  wealth.  They  were  intended 
for  the  government  of  the  business  to  which 
they  relate,  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances.'* Pensacola  Tel.  Co.  v.  Western 
Union  Tel.  Co.,  (1877)  96  U.  S.  9. 

**  Constitntional  proviaions  do  not  dumge, 
but  their  operation  extends  to  new  matters 


as  the  modes  of  business  and  the  habits 
of  life  of  the  people  vary  with  each  suc- 
ceeding generation.  The  law  of  the  common 
carrier  is  the  same  to-day  as  when  trans- 
portation on  land  was  by  coach  and  wagon, 
and  on  water  by  canal  boat  and  sailing  ves- 
sel, yet  in  its  actual  operation  it  touches  and 
regulates  transportation  by  modes  ^then  un- 
known, the  railroad  train  and  the  steamship. 
Just  so  is  it  with  the  grant  to  the  national 
government  of  power  over  interstate  com- 
merce. The  Constitution  has  not  changed. 
The  power  is  the  same.  But  it  operates  to- 
day upon  modes  of  interstate  commerce  un- 
known to  the  fathers,  and  it  will  operate 
with  equal  force  upon  any  new  modes  of  such 
commerce  which  the  future  may  develop." 
In  re  Debs,  (1895)  158  U.  &  591. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

PREAMBLE. 

^We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  nnion, 
eftabliih  jnirtice,  insnre  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
onnelves  and  onr  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America." 

I.  When  the  Constitution  Went  into  Effect,  273. 
11.  "We  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  274, 

III.  "To  Form  a  More  Perfect  Union,"  275. 

IV.  "  Provide  for  the  Common  Defense,"  277. 
V.  "  For  the  United  States  of  America,"  277. 

1.  In  General^  277. 

2.  Alaska^  278. 

3.  Cuba^  278. 

4.  Hawaiian  Islands^  279. 

5.  Philippine  Islands^  279. 

6.  Porto  RicOy  280. 

VI.  Preamble  as  Source  of  Substantive  Power,  280. 
VII.  A  Government  of  Enumerated  and  Delegated  Powers,  281. 
VIII.  Supremacy  of  National  Government  Within  Its  Sphere,  282. 

IX.  Express  and  Implied  Powers,  283. 

1.  In  General y  283. 

2.  Incidental  and  Auxiliary  Powers^  284. 

3.  Power  Existing  as  an  Aid  to  Express  PaiverSy  284. 

4.  Power  Inferred  from  an  Aggregate  of  Powers^  285. 

5.  Statute  Incidentally  Extending  Beyond  Limitation  of  Power ^  285. 

X.  Distribution  of  Powers  Among  Departments,  285. 
XI.  Capacity  to  Contract,  287. 
XII.  Boundary  of  National  and  State  Sovereignty,  287. 

1.  In  General^  287. 

2.  Separate  Sovereignties y  287. 

3.  Relation  to  Foreign  Countries y  288. 

4.  Powers  Not  Granted  Reserved  to  the  States y  289. 

5.  Removal  of  Causes  from  State  Courts  y  289. 

t  Whsv  thb  C0H8TITVTIOH  Weht  ihto  Effect.  —  The  present  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  did  not  commence  its  operation  until  the  first  Wednesday 
in  March,  1789. 

Owings  V.  Speed,  (1820)  6  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  states,  Congreps  should  fix  a  day  on  which 
420,  in  which  case  Marshall,  C.  J.,  said:  **  In  electors  should  be  appointed  by  the  states,  a 
September,  1787,  after  completing  the  great  day  on  which  the  electors  slioiild  assemble  to 
work  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  the  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President,  'and 
conTention  resolved  that  the  Constitution  the  time  and  place  for  commencing  proceed- 
•honld  be  laid  before  the  CJongress  of  the  ings  under  this  Constitution.*  The  conven- 
United  States,  to  be  submitted  by  that  body  tions  of  nine  states  having  adopted  the  Con- 
to  conventions  of  the  several  states,  to  be  stitution,  Conjgjess,  in  September  or  October, 
convened  by  their  respective  legislatures,  and  1788,  passed  a  resolution  in  conformity  with 
expressed  the  opinion  that  as  soon  as  it  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  convention,  and 
•bonld  be  ratified  by  the  oonventions  of  nine  appointed  the  first  Wednesday  in  March  of 
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tke  cBSQiiqr  jear  as  tltt  dar.  aad  tKe  thea 
acat  of  Coogreaa  as  tlie  place,  *  for  comzncBe- 
iBg  proceedings  nsder  the  Constitution.'  Both 
fOTeraoients  could  not  be  onderstood  to  exist 
at  the  aame  time.  The  new  government  did 
not  commence  until  the  o!d  i^^Temicent  ex> 
pircd.  It  is  apparent  that  the  soTcmment 
did  not  commence  on  the  Constitution  being 
ratified  bj  the  ninth  state:  for  these  ratifica- 
tioBS  were  to  be  reported  to  Congrciis^  whose 
continuing  existence  was  ncogniaed  bj  the 


covTcntion,  and  who  were  requested  to  oon- 
tinne  to  exercise  their  powers  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  new  government  into  opera- 
tioB.  In  fact.  Congress  did  continue  to  act  as 
a  goTcmment  until  it  dissolved  on  the  first 
of  November  by  the  successive  disappearance 
of  its  members.  It  existed  potentially  until 
the  dd  of  3larch,  the  day  preceding  that  on 
which  the  members  of  the  new  Congress  were 
directed  to  aasemble." 


n.  **  Wx  THE  Pionx  w  THE  VsiTD  BTATn.**  —  The  Constitutioii  emanated 
from  the  people,  and  was  not  the  act  oi  sovereign  and  independent  states.  The 
canvention  which  framed  the  Constitution  was  indeed  elected  by  the  state 
leeisIararetSL  But  the  instruments  when  it  came  from  their  hands,  was  a  mere 
prcpceal,  without  obligation,  or  pretensions  to  it-  It  was  reported  to  the  then 
existing  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  a  request  that  it  might  "  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  convention  oi  delegates*  chosen  in  each  state  by  the  people  thereof, 
under  the  recommendation  of  its  l^islature,  for  their  assent  and  ratification." 
This  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted;  and  by  the  convention,  by  Congress, 
and  by  the  state  legislatures.*  the  instrument  was  submitted  to  the  people. 
They  acted  upon  it  in  the  only  manner  in  which  they  can  act  safely,  effec- 
tively, and  wisely,  on  such  a  subject*  by  assembling  in  conventian.  From  these 
ccnventions  the  Constitution  derives  its  whole  authority.  The  government 
proceeds  directly  from  the  people ;  is  ^  ordained  and  established  "  in  the  name 
cf  ibe  people;  and  is  declared  to  be  oniained.  **  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Tinion.  establish  justice*  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  If  terty  to  themselves  and  to  their  pceterity/*  The  assent  of  the  states,  in 
tbeir  sovereign  capacity,  is  implied  in  calling  a  convention*  and  thus  submitting 
tLa:  instrument  to  the  pev^ple.  But  the  people  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  accept 
cr  reject  it ;  and  their  act  was  deal.  It  required  not  the  affirmance  of,  and  could 
Eo-t  be  negatived  by,  the  state  govemrtents.  The  Constitution,  when  thus 
ac-rpte^i,  was  of  complete  obligativ  n.  and  K^und  the  state  sovereignties. 


MTxOx*  r.   MsTTland.    ilSl?^    4  V^Tieat. 

»U    S-     4-'3L      See  'sl^>   l".   S.    r.   Caxbicart. 
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The  CsaititatMM  was  anJimfJ  aai  cstaib* 
Bitei  W  tke  feaple  ot  the  I'si:^  S:at»  for 
liiesE'^l^re**  :cr  ih^ir  owa  jcw^raTE^at  and 
met.  fee  tie  «i>''T^rtt=i«i:  ot  the  isdividTad 
states;.  Ea^fl  *tAt«f  **tAbi:5'i^  a  cv'n^titutx'a 
fcr  it«It.  a2»i.  ta  that  ccc5::titx'a.  rrvrsded 
soiSL  lumtAixriLs  a2id  restrict  :c3s  %?a  th* 
Bfw*r*  :c  :t*  partw-ilAr  ^'veratx-fnt  *5  it* 
JTiiriKfttt  .i:ctA:e»L  Tbe  rif%.'r>  v'«  thse  Tiiited 
Stite*  fr»-?i»M  *::v?i  a  i^.v-rTi-^^at  t.^r  th<f 
LHt.*d  ^-At«»  is  t":i*?v  5'^r7%:«j*fi  Sfst  Aiarced 
9D  t^HHT  *:-i:f::ca  ASui  S*st  o^,r.U:ec  to  ?n>- 
ncce  tieir  ritervst*.  Th*  rvsr^r*  th^r  «>ni- 
m  ti  ■»  £CT.*ri"!r«*nt  v«?r?  to  b*  exer> 
ij  :t*<jlf .  ia«i  :*«»  .i^i-A:;ca<  oo  r^wr»r. 
if  exrrf.vxMi  ra  i»*!x«»nl  t-m*.  Arv  s-ituraL/T. 
asiL  TT*  t?  -:<.  3e«>'«*{?ar'.  T  att  :o»^t*  to  th^ 
gu^gi'iii*»iit  jnsat.M  ?T  "It;  :zs:r^^^rt.     Th«?T 


5tnc=«Bt  itself;  aot  of  dbtiiict  ^orenimenis, 
frasited  by  di^ervat  perscpos  aad  for  different 
parpoi»<e!«w'  Barrvtt  r.  Baltuaore,  (1833)  7  Ptet. 

Here  vv  9e«  the  people  actiag  as  aorcreigiiB 
of  the  whcHie  <«?aatnr:  aad  ia  tke  lawignagc  of 
scTvrvUatT.  c»tabA»kiii^  a  eoastitiitioa  by 
whx-k  :t  v:is  th<eir  viii  that  tke  state  gov- 
craT::e=:$  ^S?ald  be  booad..  aad  to  whidi  the 
state  ci^G;<t:tacic«i»  sbooU  be  Bade  to  eon- 
tVrsL  K^ery  state  coB^titutioa  is  a  eompact 
■raitf  by  a=d  betve«B  the  eitians  of  a  state 
to  «t.*r^ra  t!fee9»fhnes  ia  a  eertaia  manner; 
a!^i  the  v.Vas$^:itutsoa  cf  the  United  States  is 
>Aev:r«>e  a  ,v!=:ract  Bsa^ie  by  the  people  of 
t^«•  I'^i-.ec  States  to  covera  thciwlns  as  to 
^senl  c^  'ev*C5.  ia  a  eertaia  aaaBsr.     Chia- 

k:-  r  o^riia.  ::*$  *  Dnn  lU.  &)  471. 

Tbe  OoiL<citatactt  of  tbe  Tailed  States  was 
crijiia««\i  aad  et»^af  L2>he«i  aoc  by  the  states  in 
t^«>!r  A*Tyre'.ri  etft->iOTtie».  bat  fphstifslly, 
dk$  the  prviiz:^:e  of  the  CosaUlation  dedans* 
by  *  thie  peof  ue  oc  i^  ITaitcd  States."  There 
«:4  Tol^VIIL 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  competent  to  the 
people  to  invest  the  general  government  with 
all  the  powers  which  they  might  deem  proper 
and  necessary;  to  extend  or  restrain  these 
powers  according  to  their  own  good  pleasure, 
and  to  give  them  a  paramount  and  supreme 
authority.  As  little  doubt  can  there  be  that 
the  people  had  a  right  to  prohibit  to  the 
states  the  exercise  of  any  powers  which  were, 
in  their  judgment,  incompatible  with  the  ob- 
jects of  the  general  compact;  to  make*  the 
powers  of  the  state  governments,  in  given 
cases,  subordinate  to  those  of  the  nation,  or 
to  reserve  to  themselves  those  sovereign  au- 
thorities which  they  might  not  choose  to  dele- 
gate to  either.  The  Constitution  was  not, 
therefore,  necessarily  carved  out  of  existing 
state  sovereignties,  nor  a  surrender  of  powers 
already  existing  in  state  institutions,  for  the 
powers  of  the  states  depend  on  their  own 
constitutions;  and  the  people  of  every  state 
bad  the  right  to  modify  and  restrain  them, 
according  to  their  own  views  of  policy  or 
principle.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  sovereign  powers  vested  in  the 
state  governments,  by  their  respective  con- 
stitutions, remained  unaltered  and  unim- 
paired, except  so  far  as  they  were  granted  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  Martin 
V,  Hunter,  (1816)  1  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  324. 

Statixtes  adopted  by  foreign  state  before 
admission.  —  *'  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  made  by,  and  for  the  protection 
of,  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
restraints  imposed  by  that  instrument  upon 
the  legislative  powers  of  the  several  states 
could  affect  them  only  after  they  became 
states  of  the  Union,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  and  had  consented  to  be  . 
bound  by  it"  The  validity  of  the  legislation 
of  a  foreign  state  before  its  admission  as  a 
state  of  the  Union  cannot  be  tested  by  the 
Constitution.  League  v.  De  Young,  (1850) 
11  How.  (U.  S.)  203. 

In  holding  the  San  Francisco  lanndry  ordi- 
nances ioTidid,  as  depriving  resident  Chinese 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  the  court 


said:  "  When  we  consider  the  nature  and  the 
theory  of  our  institutions  of  government,  the 
principles  upon  which  they  are  supposed  to 
rest,  and  review  the  history  of  their  develop- 
ment, we  are  constrained  to  conclude  that 
they  do  not  mean  to  leave  room  for  the  play 
and  action  of  purely  personal  and  arbitrary 
power.  Sovereignty  itself  is,  of  course,  not 
subject  to  law,  for  it  is  the  author  and 
source  of  law;  but  in  our  system,  while  sov- 
ereign powers  are  delegated  to  the  agencies 
of  government,  sovereignty  itself  remains 
with  the  people,  by  whom  and  for  whom  all 
government  exists  and  acts.  And  the  law  is 
the  definition  and  limitation  of  power.  It  is, 
indeed,  quite  true,  that  there  must  always  be 
lodged  somewhere,  and  in  some  person  or 
body,  the  authority  of  final  decision;  and  in 
many  cases  of  mere  administration  the  re- 
sponsibility is  purely  political,  no  appeal 
lying  except  to  the  ultimate  tribunal  of  the 
public  judgment,  exercised  either  in  the  pres- 
sure of  opinion  or  by  means  of  the  suffrage. 
But  the  fundamental  rights  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  considered  as 
individual  possessions,  are  secured  by  those 
maxims  of  constitutional  law  which  are  the 
monuments  showing  the  victorious  progress 
of  the  race  in  securing  to  men  the  blessings  of 
civilization  under  the  reign  of  just  and  equal 
laws,  so  that,  in  the  famous  language  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights,  the  government 
of  the  commonwealth  'may  be  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men.' "  Yick  Wo  t?.  Hop- 
kins, (1886)  118  U.  S.  369. 

The  words  ** people  of  the  United  States'* 
and  ''citizens"  are  synonymous  terms,  and 
mean  the  same  thing.  They  both  describe 
the  political  body  who,  according  to  our  re- 
publican institutions,  form  the  sovereignty, 
and  who  hold  the  power  and  conduct  the 
government  through  their  representatives. 
They  are  what  we  familiarly  call  the  "sov- 
ereign people,"  and  every  citizen  is  one  of 
this  people,  and  a  constituent  member  of  this 
sovereignty.  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  (1856) 
19  How.  (U.  S.)  404. 


m  "  To  FOBM  A  Mobs  Pzbfect  TThioh."— Experience  made  the  fact  known 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  they  required  a  national  government 
for  national  purposes.  The  separate  governments  of  the  separate  states,  bound 
together  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  alone,  were  not  sufficient  for  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  in  respect  to  foreign  nations, 
or  for  their  complete  protection  as  citizens  of  the  confederated  states.  For 
this  reason,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  "  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  "  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  ordained  and  established  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  defined  its  powers  by  a  Constitution,  which  they  adopted 
as  its  fundamental  law  and  made  its  rule  of  action. 

U.  S.  r.  Cruikshank,  (1875)  92  U.  S.  549.  people  of  the  United  States.    It  created  not  a 

The  National  Constitution  was,  as  its  pre-       confederacy  of  states,  but  a  government  of 

•mble  recites,  ordained  and  established  by  the       individuals.    It  assumed  that  the  government 
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and  the  Union  which  it  created,  and  the 
states  which  were  incorporated  into  the 
Union,  would  be  indestructible  and  perpetual ; 
and  as  far  as  human  means  could  accomplish 
such  a  work,  it  intended  to  make  them  so. 
White  V.  Hart,  (1871)  13  Wall.  (U.  S.)  660. 

"The  union  of  the  states  never  was  a 
purely  artificial  and  arbitrary  relation.  It 
began  among  the  colonies,  and  grew  out  of 
common  origin,  mutual  sympathies,  kindred 
principles,  similar  interests,  and  geographical 
relations.  It  was  confirmed  and  strengthened 
by  the  necessities  of  war,  and  received  defi- 
nite form,  and  character,  and  sanction  from 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  By  these  the 
Union  was  solemnly  declared  to  *  be  per- 
petual.' And  when  these  articles  were  found 
to  be  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
country,  the  Constitution  was  ordained  *to 
form  a  more  perfect  union.'  It  is  difficult  to 
convey  the  idea  of  indissoluble  unity  more 
clearly  than  by  these  words.  What  can  be 
indissoluble  if  a  perpetual  union,  made  more 
perfect,  is  not?  •  •  •  Not  only,  there- 
fore, can  there  be  no  loss  of  separate  and 
independent  autonomy  to  the  states,  through 
their  union  under  the  Constitution,  but  it 
may  be  not  unreasonably  said  that  the 
preservation  of  the  states,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  their  governments,  are  as  much 
within  the  design  and  care  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  government. 
The  Constitution,  in  all  its  provisions,  looks 
to  an  indestructible  Union,  composed  of  in- 
destructible states."  Texas  r.  White,  (1868) 
7  Wall.  (U.  S.)  724. 

"The  CoBstittttion  was  for  a  new  gorem- 
ment,  organized  with  new  substantive  powers, 
and  not  a  mere  supplementary  charter  to  a 
government  already  existing.  The  confedera- 
tion was  a  compact  between  states;  and  its 
structure  and  powers  were  wholly  unlike 
those  of  the  national  government.  The  (in- 
stitution was  an  act  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  supersede  the  confederation, 
and  not  to  be  engrafted  on  it  as  a  stock 
through  which  it  was  to  receive  life  and 
nourishment"  Martin  v.  Hunter,  (1816)  1 
Wheat.  (U.  S.)  332. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  es- 
tablished a  government,  and  not  a  league, 
compact,  or  partnership.  It  was  constituted 
by  the  people.  It  is  called  a  government. 
Per  Bradley,  J.,  in  Legal  Tender  Cases, 
(1870)  12  Wall.  (U.  S.)  554.  See  also  U.  S. 
r  Cathcart,  (1864)  1  Bond  (U.  S.)  556,  26 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,766. 

"The  new  government  was  not  a  mere 
change  in  a  dynasty,  or  in  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, leaving  the  nation  or  sovereignty  the 
same,  and  clothed  with  all  the  rights  and 
bound  by  all  the  obligations  of  the  preceding 
one.  But,  when  the  present  United  States 
came  into  existence  under  the  new  govern- 
ment, it  was  a  new  political  body,  a  new 
nation,  then  for  the  first  time  taking  its 
place  in  the  family  of  nations."  Ptr  Taney, 
C.  J.,  in  Dred  Scott  v,  Sandford,  (1866)  19 
How.  (U.  S.)  441. 
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Federalist.  —  The  immediate  object  of  the 
Federal  C)onstitution  is  to  secure  the  umon 
of  the  thirteen  primitive  states,  which  we 
know  to  be  practicable;  and  to  add  to  them 
such  other  states  as  may  arise  in  their  own 
bosoms,  or  in  their  neighborhoods,  which  we 
cannot  doubt  to  be  equally  practicable.  The 
arrangements  that  may  be  necessary  for 
those  angles  and  fractions  of  our  territory 
which  lie  on  our  northwestern  frontier  must 
be  left  to  those  whom  further  discoveries 
and  experience  will  render  more  equal  to  the 
task.  Madison,  in  The  Federalist,  No. 
XIV. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  not  only  the 
first,  but  every  succeeding  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  late  convention,  have  invariably  joined 
with  the  people  in  thinking  that  the  pros- 
perity of  America  depended  on  its  union.  To 
preserve  and  perpetuate  it  was  the  great 
object  of  the  people  in  forming  that  conven- 
tion, and  it  is  also  the  great  object  of  the 
plan  which  the  convention  has  advised  them 
to  adopt.  With  what  propriety,  therefore,  or 
for  what  good  purposes,  are  attempts  at  this 
particular  period  made  by  some  men  to  de- 
preciate the  importance  of  the  union?  Or 
why  is  it  suggested  that  three  or  four  con- 
federacies would  be  better  than  one?  I  am 
persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  the  people 
have  ahvays  thought  right  on  this  subject, 
and  that  their  universal  and  uniform  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  the  Union  rests  on 
great  and  weighty  reasons,  which  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  develop  and  explain  in  some  ensuing 
pap«rs.  They  who  promote  the  idea  of  substi- 
tuting a  number  of  distinct  confederacies  in 
the  room  of  the  plan  of  the  convention,  seem 
clearly  to  foresee  that  the  rejection  of  it 
would  put  the  continuance  of  the  Union  in 
the  utmost  jeopardy.  Jay,  in  The  Federalist, 
No.  n. 

If  we  try  the  Constitution  by  its  rela- 
tion to  the  authority  by  which  amendments 
are  to  be  made,  we  find  it  neither  wholly 
national  nor  wholly  federal.  Were  it  wholly 
national,  the  supreme  and  ultimate  authority 
would  reside  in  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  Union;  and  this  authority  would  be  *com- 
petent  at  all  times,  like  that  of  a  majority 
of  every  national  society,  to  alter  or  abolish 
its  established  government.  W>re  it  wholly 
federal,  on  the  other  hand,  the  concurrence  of 
each  state  in  the  Union  would  be  essential  to 
every  alteration  that  would  be  binding  on  all. 
The  mode  provided  by  the  plan  of  the  con- 
vention is  not  founded  on  either  of  these 
principles.  In  requiring  more  than  m  ma- 
jority, and  particularly  in  computing  the  pro- 
portion by  states,  not  by  citizens,  it  departs 
from  the  national  and  advances  towards  the 
federal  character;  in  rendering  the  boncor- 
rence  of  less  than  the  whole  number  of  states 
sufficient,  it  loses  again  the  federal  and  par- 
takes of  the  national  diaracter.  The  pro- 
posed Constitution,  therefore,  is.  in  strictness, 
neither  a  national  nor  a  federal  Constitntioii. 
but  a  composition  of  both.  In  its  foondatioii 
it  is  federal,  not  national;  in  the  soorces 
from  which  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  gow- 
emment  are  drawn,  it  is  partly  federal  aad 
partly  national;  in  the  operation  of 
Volame  Vnj. 
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powers,  it  is  national,  not  federal;  in  the  mode  of  introducing  amendments,  it  is 
extent  of  them,  asain,  it  is  federal,  not  neither  wholly  federal  nor  wholly  national, 
national;   and,  finally,  in  the  authoritative      Madison,  in  The  Federalist,  No.  XXXIX. 

The  Ordinance  of  Beoeiilon  adopted  by  the  convention  and  ratified  by  the  citizens 
of  Texas,  and  all  the  acts  of  her  legislature  intended  to  give  effect  to 
that  ordinance,  were  absolutely  null,  and  Texas  continued  to  be  a  state,  and  a 
state  of  the  Union,  notwithstanding  those  transactions.  ^^  The  obligations  of 
the  state,  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  of  every  citizen  of  the  state,  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  remained  perfect  and  unimpaired.  It  certainly 
follows  that  the  state  did  not  cease  to  be  a  state,  nor  her  citizens  to  be  citizens 
of  the  Union.  If  this  were  otherwise,  the  state  must  have  become  foreign, 
and  her  citizens  foreigners.  The  war  must  have  ceased  to  be  a  war  for  the 
suppression  of  rebellion,  and  must  have  become  a  war  for  conquest  and  sub- 
jugation." 

Texas  v.  White,  (1868)  7  Wall.  (U.  S.)  726. 

IT.  ''  Pboyide  70B  THX  CoxxoH  Defenbs." —  The  authorities  essential  to  the 
common  defense  are  these:  to  raise  armies;  to  build  and  equip  fleets;  to 
prescribe  rules  for  the  government  of  both;  to  direct  their  operations;  to 
provide  for  their  support.  These  powers  ought  to  exist  without  limitation, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  or  define  the  extent  and  variety  of 
national  exigencies,  or  thd  correspondent  extent  and  variety  of  the  means 
which  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  them.  The  circumstances  that  endanger 
the  safety  of  nations  are  infinite,  and  for  this  reason  no  constitutional  shackles 
can  wisely  be  imposed  on  the  power  to  which  the  care  of  it  is  committed.  This 
power  ought  to  be  coextensive  with  all  the  possible  combinations  of  such  cir- 
cumstances; and  ought  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  same  councils  which 
are  appointed  to  preside  over  the  common  defense. 

Hamilton,  in  The  Federalist,  No.  XXIII. 

y.  "Fob  ths  UniED  States  op  Akebioa"  —  1.  In  General. —  By  the  Con- 
stitution a  government  is  ordained  and  established  "  for  the  United  States  of 
America,"  and  not  for  countries  outside  of  their  limits.  The  guaranties  it 
affords  against  accusation  of  capital  or  infamous  crimes,  except  by  indictment 
or  presentment  by  a  grand  jury,  and  for  an  impartial  trial  by  a  jury  when  thus 
accused,  apply  only  to  citizens  and  others  within  the  United  States,  or  who  are 
brought  there  for  trial  for  alleged  offenses  committed  elsewhere,  and  not  to 
residents  or  temporary  sojourners  abroad.  The  Constitution  can  have  no 
operation  in  another  country.  When,  therefore,  the  representatives  or  officers 
of  our  government  are  permitted  to  exercise  authority  of  any  kind  in  another 
country,  it  must  be  on  such  conditions  as  the  two  countries  may  agree  upon,  the 
laws  of  neither  being  obligatory  upon  the  other. 

In  re  Rose,  (1891)   140  U.  S.  464,  affirming  (1890)  44  Fed.  Rep.  185. 

WlMre  the  Oenftltntion  Hat  Been  Onoe  EormaUy  Extended  by  Congress  to  territories, 

neither  Congress  nor  the  territorial  legislature  can  enact  laws  inconsistent 

therewith. 
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DowM*  r.  BidfTfOl,  (1MI1)  IS*  U.  S.  ??0.  m  state  «P««r  t^sr  tf  irfcii .  mm  wkmSi  Tenek 

wtttoli  «Mr  tlie  ocwn  mid:     *  Tbe  Cossiitv-  kon^  it  m  irwm.  a»  «sfe»  be  obliged  to 

tMi  w»»  <n«t«4  bT  the  pM^  ot  iW  I  cit^d  cator.  cmu    ir  ptct   mam  m  nnCber.'     In 

^tatc*,  «s  «  UBMn  of  fa^te*^  10  W  £<c>v«rw«d  sbon.   iht    ^*imBcriT3Bm  •Aenk    wilb    states, 

solely  bT  wyrcsaptsiivf»  4%i  iht  szmh^  and  tbor  pecQUf.  joc  -Luar  -cpij^tatiTea.    The 

e%^«  tbe  ptvtx-isiAii  relied  utios  berr.  Ths:  all  TtjnaeLU:  An^Mumc  ^   dke  CiastitntioD, 

4«tM«.  inpofri^  and  exfTn«ie»  fiksll  Ke  vba-  fvxHascTSttr  samy  mmt  amoiBCary  amitude 

fsi«i  'tkrcmfrboul  the  I  iu:ec  States.*  i«  ei-  *-»-:■:  i.a  Utf  Vmua  '^tj-^hw  .ir  ia  aaj  place 

fJshwVI  hr  snhM^qufst  TiroM?vi:«a»  <4  1^  v.\-«-  «&x  Nxt  u   riiar  .nrzMCifCiHL'  ■»  aiso  signifi- 

slitatMVi  that  'w  TaiL.'«ir  ctctt  «Jxs^  be  Um  caai  a»  tanirmt  ^Joz  ^ane  aaj   be  places 

«i  ankles  eicfwrsed  tram  axj  Kaie."  s»d  '  bo  vmxxB  um-  jmrMtni'^.mt  '^J'-J^  Uarted  States 

>  «haVi  he  jTivfo:  bt  sxt  mr::is:>:«  z4  that  are  m   lar:  if  ^a»  ^asM.''    Dwaes  r. 


S.  AlMfaL — Yh€-  ireirr  vi;}:  R^i^t  crcfoen.'TX  Aldsa  SH^^^oed:     -The 
iiiiuibixfir:>  ci  :ije  ce>-*i  :crr::  rv  ?»Lfcll  ':•£  t-ji— "r-i  *.   •-:**  -tn-^.T^na.:  of  all 

|«vTp«Tr,  Aui  rsfljTj'c*'"     Frc::  tIis  i*  att«*^  iLt;   I  :i.-st:»  ir  nis:cT«:ci:«i  into 
Jif^c&rik  7-:-  :Li.4  i<rr.::'T7. 


*  1-   T^:  UH  w:t  k  :f  "iiJi^  Irli:i.'i  :f  C:l:i£  ir*w  iui  :r  ricin  iragL:  zi  it.  free 

siRL^  re  Stu.-!  i'  'ci:^  ?«•  i«: :  .-a  i*?-  iz'~i*''T.'rj^  li'L  ir'^^f^rninifar  :n.  "ii*  Ii>isxM2  of 
Cxi*  i3)£  v  -I'inv  iis  iltii  ii«£  ^^-il  f^T-^e*  ttul  Tiiia  iii£  Jiuiii  v^iros. 
JL  ^hif:  zia  T^'^iyi'Z."  .i  Titi  Tz.-^f*£  >'j.~f^  :if^  iJi«i  nj  iifrv:^  >w  ci^BfK^  mad 
«iL7%r'V«*?£  V  Tijv  •iif  fa^.r*  'iiJi'i  vdi  ij.'^iL  z:cn->  iz  in*  ^i^m-i  Sil'ws.  i2>i  to 
»»1  JiTi  til*  ar^ia^  i*;c^j!^  :f  "lie  Ti-i^f-i  >u~i>  zia  ti.".  zit  iz  "uu  «»^«ec*Z  sales, 

^jjsc  titf  Tx-i:*!  >xi"Jt^  i^r-^rj  :  s^"".iTTs^  ijr;"  £^^^»si":i  n.  ir  ::L"Tf»injnL  "ix  eser- 
^ttar  ^'^'^•:**.:r^"^.  ~'xr*>-fl»:^.»'a*.  :r  *:ii~:r:c  '^ir  si. •!  I^-uaiL  *:;i^^'"  3:Tr  "ait  TMiofi- 

Htf  ii:^  iZ  ^^r^  il.  I^J>.  :it-:a.rajr  "¥-!.?.  o*£  :ii  f^*^-u-•.a  'C  ii'>?ilirafc»  a  "Ls^arr 

*  Ar;.  1  Si^-i  :Tt::i»ri.>ar*  i.!  !•.>  Tn  fif  s^^'-r*;  :ri~"  rr-^r  imc  TJiii  tt  CidHL 
JLiu.  *!^  lit  l-.u^ic  i?v  IT*  a  -"s^  f^i«"iu.~j  O-  1^  >:tt.a^  t'  Hf  rt*-nniif»£  rr  lie 
T:L:ir-i  >^»^^-*v  Tif  Tl  "--l  S'^i'i*^  x'_I^  iw  ♦  oir  i>  <:•  u  •*-^.::sTtiii  -^'t^T'  last, 
ft3K;xc:%*  1^;  i.:^  •i^.r^  ::ti  -i':^*'!!!?^  ii^r  nii^  in«.*-**  ji^-'^u  *«.aa..  ii'ir  Ttsnh 
C^'TH   iir   i«^  ■     r    "'-   •I'-'i':.;  *•  :•    j  r  "z^t;    ■;:*•:«- ■-,!  a    •»":    ;.t-    iii«t    n'^niv''"*^.""     A 

T-p^'*.^**.    11    ..: '    -  .:-    '. -• -lu..    f^i-^    .r   «i  ^:c-iu  t- ^u.    *tii^..  i  "mt:  til  "die 
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states  against  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country,  the  military  authority  of  the  United  States, 

and  that  the  Act  of  Congress  providing  for  is  not  unconstitutional  for  failing  to  secure 

the  surrender  of  a  person  charged  with  crime  to  the  accused  this  constitutional  privilege, 
oonunitted  in  the  Island  of  Cu&,  while  under 

4.  Hawaiian  Islands.  —  By  a  joint  resolution  adopted  by  Congress,  July  7, 
1898,  30  Stat.  L.  750,  known  as  the  Newlands  resolution,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  signified  in  the  manner  provided  in  its  constitution, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  their  dependencies,  were  annexed  "  as  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  sovereign  dominion  thereof," 
with  the  following  condition :  "  The  municipal  legislation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  not  enacted  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaties  so  extinguished,  and  not 
inconsistent  with  this  joint  resolution  nor  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  nor  to  any  existing  treaty  of  the  United  States,  shall  remain 
in  force  until  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  otherwise  determine." 
Prior  to  the  annexation  the  Islands  had  a  system  of  jurisprudence  modeled 
largely  upon  the  common  law  of  England  and  the  United  States,  but  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  grand  juries,  and  criminals  were  prosecuted  upon  indict- 
ment found  by  judges  and  a  verdict  might  be  rendered  upon  an  agreement  of 
nine  jurors.  It  was  held  that  it  was  not  intended  by  the  clause  "  nor  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  of  lie  United  States  "  to  abolish  at  once  the  criminal  pro- 
cedure therefore  in  force  upon  the  Islands,  and  to  substitute  immediately  and 
without  legislation  the  provisions  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments  providing 
that  "  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,"  and  that  "  in 
aU  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  committed." 

Hawaii  v,  Mankichi,  (1903)  100  U.  S.  211,  case  are  not  fundamental  in  their  nature,  but 
the  court  saying:  "  It  is  not  intended  here  concern  merely  a  method  of  procedure  which 
to  decide  that  the  words  *  nor  contrary  to  sixty  years  of  practice  had  shown  to  be  suited 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,'  are  to  the  conditions  of  the  islands,  and  well 
meaningless.  Clearly  they  would  be  opera-  calculated  to  conserve  the  rights  of  their 
tive  upon  any  municipal  legislation  there-  citizens  to  their  lives,  their  property,  and 
after  adopted,  and  upon  any  proceedings  their  well-being.  *  *  *  The  mere  annexa- 
thereafter  had,  when  the  application  of  the  tion  not  having  effected  the  incorporation  of 
Constitution  would  not  result  in  the  de-  the  islands  into  the  United  States,  it  is  not 
struction  of  existing  provisions  conducive  to  an  open  question  that  the  provisions  of  the 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  community.  Constitution  as  to  grand  and  petit  juries 
•  •  •  We  would  even  go  farther,  and  say  were  not  applicable  to  them." 
that  most,  if  not  all,  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities contained  in  the  bill  of  rights  of  "Foreign  cottntry."  —  That  the  Hawaiian 
the  Constitution  were  intended  to  apply  from  Islands  are  not  a  foreign  country  within  the 
the  moment  of  annexation ;  but  we  place  our  meaning  of  the  tariff  laws,  see  Goetze  v, 
deeision  of  this  case  upon  the  ground  that  U.  S.,  (1001)  182  U«  S.  221. 
tiie  two  rights  alleged  to  be  violated  in  this 

6.  Philippine  Islands.  —  The  treaty  vrtth  Spain,  ceding  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  the  United  States,  provided  that  "  the  civil  rights  and  political  status 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  territories  hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Congress."  It  is  clear  that  it  v^as  the  intention 
of  the  framers  of  the  treaty  to  reserve  to  Congress,  so  far  as  it  could  constitu- 
tionally be  done,  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  these  newly  acquired  possessions, 
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and  previous  to  incorporating  them  into  the  United  States  the  Constitution,  by 
its  own  foroo  and  without  legislation  to  that  end,  does  not  give  the  right  to 
trial  by  a  common-law  jury. 


Dorr  r.  U.  S..  (1004)  106  U.  S.  138, 

**  Foreign  country/'— The  Philippine  Islands 
wf»rt»  helil  not  to  be  foreign  country  within 
the  meaninjr  of  the  Tariff  Act,  "  The  Philip- 
piue«.  like  Porto  Rico»  became,  by  virtue  of 
the  treaty,  oedeil  wnquereii  territory  or  ter- 
ritory ctnloil  by  way  of  indemnity.  The  ter- 
ritory cease<i  to  be  situated  as  Castine  was 
when  owupied  by  the  British  forces  in  the 
\V«r  of  1812.  or  as  Tampii-o  was  when  occu- 
pieii  by  the  tnn^ps  of  the  rnittxl  Statcf*  dur- 
ing the  Mexican  War.  'cases  of  temporaiy 


possession  of  territory  by  lawful  and  regular 
govemmenta  «t  war  with  the  oomitiy  of 
which  the  territory  bo  possessed  was  part.' 
Thorington  v.  Smith,  (1868)  8  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
10.  The  Philippines  were  not  simply  occupied, 
but  acquired,  aad  having  been  granted  and 
delivertKl  to  the  United  States,  by  their 
former  master,  were  no  longer  under  the 
sovereignty  of  any  foreign  nation."  Fourteen 
Diamond  Rings  v.  U.  S^  (1901)  183  U.  S. 
177.  See  alao  Lineohi  v.  U.  a,  (1906)  197 
U.  a  427. 


8.  Pwto  Rico. —  The  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  after  the  treaty  with  Spain  and 
it$  ot^ssion  to  ilio  ruiioJ  States  became  a  territory  appurtenant  and  belonging 
to  the  VuitiHl  Stato^^  biit  not  a  part  of  the  United  States  within  the  revenue 
cla\isi\5i  of  the  Cousiiiution, 


D«>w«e«  r.  UidwlV  i  liXU  ^  lS:i  l\  S.  2eS,  ia 
vhwli  iti^e*  f>f>H*\\ini:  !ht»  nns^*  of  Otx^froy  r. 
Ki$gr*>  vlJ^iVI  l:«  U  S.  iJ;^S,  the  o'v.rt  said; 
*•  Vh»*  \^iis«e»  may  be  ivr.siaiTtxl  as  e>:al>.<h:Kij 
the  }^niK*Jule  that*  in  uoal;njr  M::h  iVrx-.irn 
•«v»\yix^i3:u;jt>*»  the  torni  *  V  r:uxi  S'.a:i> '  las  a 
WvNad^^r  w^^fcraro:  :\-*n  >»'\r.  i:>T\i  ir.  :"  »  v  ^n- 
*:x;u<vn.  aivl  ir,c';:v'u><i  all  t^^rritorit^  subxvt 
to  the  *v,rtsvi;v:'ott  of  ;>,e  t>icr*i  Cv\^::i".ut-n:, 


T:or.s  «; 


V    t 


.Tx'Uti  :ia::,  r 


."  \  c : 


a  ur,:iH     Vh;s  t*  sv'*  i»»*t  S;xr*v.><f  :h<  ur::: .::<^ 
^if  ,,    ".jK:*.^    '.i-4  F^i.  j>T*.  elx 


After  tlie  rmtifieatna  of  tte  treaty  with 
Spain  and  the  cessioB  of  tlie  lafamd  of  Porto 
Kico  to  the  United  States,  Forto  Bioo  eeaaed 
tu  be  m  foTpi^  country  and  tltt  liglit  of  the 
miiitarx  auihorities  to  exact  dntiea  upon  im> 
porta: ions  tTom  Xew  York  to  Forto  Rieo 
ceased.  "^  The  antboritr  of  tlie 
vVij-.s-^nicT-iB-ciiief  to  exac 
pens  frora  tlie  United  Statca  eeaaed  with  the 
rftti^ntioa  of  the  tieatj  of  peaee,  aad  her 
richt  to  the  free  eatrr'of  foods  froM  the 
pens  of  the  UKitc4  States  cLUtiMed  otil 
v^-irrvss  sb.xLi  crestnatioBallT  legishite 
is>;a  lie  5=r-«i.*  DocOer  r.  C/SL  1 1901 1 
1^  U.  S.  f.^    See  ako  De  Um  r.  BidvcU, 

:a^:-   :<:2  U.  &  l;  G«t»  i:.  r.  S,  (1»1) 
l^a  U.  SL  iiL 


Tl  PixjjBU  AS  S^TME  tf  SnffAnm 


—  TW 


'»v     .'"S.  i'**^*  OS.    1    »'■! 


'i    '*        ■   'w  *T. 


^  4fte    3-1   ^  .uik.  ^a.~    ::*s>  a.«5^  n  v   *it^^^^ 


^  Cmu..!—  ir  vuft  aa 
^  •  :r  : j»f T  tut  aM*&  uw^il  5«r  ^ke  i 
^•faj»-     3^1"  sxTiMise  "li*  ^ovb  «f  a 
?%:'»^ir  a^ttt:  «  Twt  MmszTBcnsifla  —  the  ear 

T.'.inf  TT*^ — i:rr»w.  iJi*  irnar  surv  ^2i«e»I  —  wmA 

:•*:  i*  ui   naric  t*  i«  g-* »« i»z  1«"  the  i»- 

.   ^1'    T»  •:    -  »*?    T.r=»-r     in«it   ii* 
Tr-  7»  • '  «*s   .'C    a^H  jty  j-am,.  'n   he 

---■i-»<T    .-r    -mT^'iT  tewv    "^  ftfinic  a  itMik - 

•.-  -^  -r    tc    ~  t»*     :  Tis?mrai«.    oham   anachv 

'   ':-    *^  T.I  -  r~t,    t.itc  'Burv  A.jiu.uun'iaae  9o  ihr 

'  »-•.•*•   ^  j*?-"!'^  US*     Vjniit  SIC  'dMa  h»  ta 

•*>'^'^""   KT   m^.  uu«9C  i«-  a  «■■■■»  atf  to 
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Althongh  tilt  ^Nftoibto  ladioatM  tha  Otatral  FurpotM  for  which  the  people  ordained 
and  established  the  Constitution,  it  has  never  been  regarded  as  the  source  of 
any  substantive  power  conferred  on  the  government  of  the  United  States  or 
on  any  of  its  departments.  Such  powers  embrace  only  those  expressly  granted 
in  the  body  of  the  Constitution  and  such  as  may  be  implied  from  those  so 
granted.  Although,  therefore,  one  of  the  declared  objects  of  the  Constitution 
was  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  all  under  the  sovereign  jurisdiction 
and  authority  of  the  United  States,  no  power  can  be  exerted  to  that  end  by  the 
United  States  unless,  apart  from  the  preamble,  it  be  found  in  some  express 
delegation  of  power  or  in  some  power  to  be  properly  implied  therefrom. 

Jacobson  r.  Massachusetta,   (1906)    197  U.  S.  22.  * 

TIL  A  OOYEBHHEHT  07  EHXncsSATXD  AVD  DELEGATED  POWEBB.  —  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  the  only  source  of  power  authorizing  action 
by  any  branch  of  the  federal  government. 

Dorr  V,  U.  S.,  (1904)  195  U.  S.  140.  of  one  whole.     No  single  power  is  the  ulti- 

„  .    ,  ^  mate  end  for   which   the   Constitution   was 

The  govenunent  of  the  United  SUtes  can  adopted."      Legal  Tender   Cases,    (1870)    12 

claim  no  jMwers  which  are  not  granted  to  it  Wall.  (U.  S.)  632. 
by  the  Constitution,  and  the  powers  actually 

granted  must  be  such  as  are  expressly  given  There  w  no  law  of  nations  standing  be- 

or  given  by  necessary  implication.    Martin  r.  tween  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  and 

Hunter,  (1816)  1  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  326.  their  government  and  interfering  with  their 

relation  to  each  other.     The  powers  of  the 

Powers  related  to  each  other.  —  "If  these  government,  and  the  rights   of   the   citizen 

are   correct    principles,    if    they    are    proper  under  it,  are  positive  and  practical  regula- 

views  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Constitu-  tions  plainly  written  down.     The  people  of 

tion  is  to  be  understood,  the  powers  conferred  the  United  States  have  delegated  to  it  certain 

upon  Congress  must  be  regarded  as  related  to  enumerated  powers,  and  forbidden  it  to  exer- 

each  other,  and  all  means  for  a  common  end.  cise  others.    Dred  Scott  v,  Sandford,  (1866) 

Each  is  but  part  of  a  system,  a  constituent  19  How.  (U.  S.)  461. 

This  Government  Is  Acknowledged  by  All  to  Be  One  of  Bnnmerated  Poweri.  —  The  principle 
that  it  can  exercise  only  the  powers  granted  to  it  would  seem  too  apparent  to 
require  enforcement  by  all  ^hose  arguments  which  its  enlightened  friends, 
while  it  was  depending  before  the  people,  found  it  necessary  to  urge.  That 
principle  is  now  universally  admitted. 

M'CuUoch  V.  Maryland,  (1819)  4  Wheat,  does  not  iittempt  to  set  forth  all  the  means 
<U.  8.)  405.  by  which  such  powers  may  be  carried  into 

execution.    It  leaves  to  Congress  a  large  dis- 

Diacretion  in  Congress  as  to  means  to  be  cretion  as  to  the  means  that  may  be  em- 
employed. —  While  the  national  government  ployed  in  executing  a  given  power.  Lottery 
is  one  of  enumerated  powers,  the  Constitution      Case,  (1003)  188  U.  S.  364. 

*'  The  Ctovemment  of  the  United  ttatei  Is  One  of  Delegated  Powers  Alone.  —  Its  authority 
is  defined  and  limited  by  the  Constitution.  All  powers  not  granted  to  it  by 
that  instrument  are  reserved  to  the  states  or  the  people.  No  rights  can  be 
acquired  under  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States  except  such 
as  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  the  authority  to  grant  or  secure. 
All  that  cannot  be  so  grajited  or  secured  are  left  under  the  protection  of  the 
states." 

U.  S.  V.  Cruikshank,  (1876)  92  U.  S.  661. 
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All  SBttutratad  ttmwn  Art  Compltto  in  ThemMlTw,  acknowledging  no  limitations  other 
than  those  prescribed  in  the  Constitution. 
Buttfield  V,  Stranahan,  (1904)  192  U.  8.  492. 


YIU  SVPBEMACT    OF   NATIONAL   OOTBBVXSVT  WiTEIH   ITS' SPHXBS.  —  The 

United  States  are  a  nation,  whose  powers  of  government,  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial,  within  the  sphere  of  action  confided  to  it  by  the  Constitution, 
are  supreme  and  paramount.  Every  right  created  by,  arising  under,  or 
depending  upon  the  Constitution,  may  be  protected  and  enforced  by  such 
means  and  in  such  manner  as  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  the  correlative  duty 
of  protection,  of  the  legislative  power  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution, 
may  in  its  discretion  deem  most  eligible  and  best  adapted  to  attain  the  object. 


In  re  Quarles,  (1896)  158  U.  8.  535.  See 
also  Dobbins  t7.  Erie  Ck>unty,  (1842)  16  Pet. 
(U.  8.)  447;  U.  S.  v,  Cathcart,  (1864)  1  Bond 
(U.  8.)  666,  25  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,756. 

Although  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  sovereign  and  supreme  in  its  appro- 
priate sphere  of  action,  yet  it  does  not  pos- 
sess all  the  powers  which  usually  belong  to 
the  sovereignty  of  a  nation.  Certain  specified 
powers,  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  have 
been  conferred  upon  it;  and  neither  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  nor  judicial  department  of 
the  government  can  lawfully  exercise  any 
authority  beyond  the  limits  marked  out  by 
the  Constitution.  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford, 
(1866)  19  How.  (U.  8.)  401. 

"  While  under  the  dual  system  which  pre- 
vails with  us  the  powers  of  the  government 
are  distributed  between  the  state  and  the 
nation,  and  while  the  latter  is  properly  styled 
a  government  of  enumerated  powers,  yet 
within  the  limits  of  such  enumeration  it  has 
all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  and,  in  the 
ezerdse  of  those  enumerated  powers,  acts 
directly  upon  the  citizens,  and  not  through 
the  intermediate  agency  of  the  state."  In  re 
Debs,  (1896)  158  U.  S.  678. 

The  Constitution  was  not  formed  merely  to 
guard  the  states  against  danger  from  foreign 
nations,  but  mainly  to  secure  union  and  har- 


mony at  home;  for  if  this  object  could  be 
attained,  there  would  be  but  little  danger 
from  abroad;  and  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
it  was  felt  by  the  statesmen  who  framed  the 
Constitution,  and  by  the  people  who  adopted 
it,  that  it  was  necessary  that  many  of  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  which  the  states  then 
possessed  should  be  ceded  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  that,  in  the  sphere  of  action 
assigned  to  it,  it  should  be  supreme,  and 
strong  enough  to  execute  its  own  laws  by  its 
own  tribunals,  without  interruption  fr^m  a 
state  or  from  state  authorities.  Ableman  v. 
Booth,  (1868)  21  How.  (U.  S.)  517. 

**  The  government  thus  established  and  de- 
fined is  to  some  extent  a  goyemment  cf  the 
states  in  their  political  capacity.  It  is  also, 
for  certain  purposes,  a  government  of  the 
people.  Its  powers  are  limited  in  number, 
but  not  in  degree.  Within  the  scope  "of  its 
powers,  as  enumerated  and  defined,  it  is 
supreme  and  above  the  states;  but  beyond,  it 
has  no  existence.  It  was  erected  for  special 
purposes,  and  endowed  with  all  the  powers 
necessary  for  its  own  preservation  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  ends  its  people  had  in 
view.  It  can  neither  grant  nor  secure  to  its 
citizens  any  right  or  privilege  not  expressly 
or  by  implication  placed  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion." U.  S.  V,  Cruikshank,  (1875)  92  U.  a 
550. 


The  Federal  Oevemment  Is  as  Bovereign  Within  lU  Sphere  as  the  States  are  within  theirs. 
True,  its  sphere  is  limited.  Certain  subjects  only  are  committed  to  it;  but 
its  power  over  those  subjects  is  as  full  and  complete  as  is  the  power  of  the 
states  over  the  subjects  to  which  their  sovereignty  extends. 

Kohl  r.  U.  S.,  (1875)  91  U.  S.  372. 


The  General  Government,  Though  Limited  as  to  Its  Objects,  is  supreme  with  respect 
to  those  objects.  This  principle  is  a  part  of  the  Constitution;  and  if  there 
be  any  who  deny  its  necessity,  none  can  deny  its  authority.  To  this  supreme 
government  ample  powers  are  confided;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  doubt  the 
great  purposes  for  which  they  were  so  confided,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  declared  that  they  are  given   "  in   order  to   form  a  more  per- 
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feet  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
tliemselves  and  their  posterity."  With  the  ample  powers  confided  to  this 
supreme  government,  for  these  interesting  purposes,  are  connected  many  express 
and  important  limitations  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  which  are  made 
for  the  same  purposes.  The  powers  of  the  Union,  on  the  great  subjects  of  war, 
peace,  and  commerce,  and  on  many  others,  are  in  themselves  limitations  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states,  but  in  addition  to  these,  the  sovereignty  of  the  states 
is  surrendered  in  many  instances  where  the  surrender  can  only  operate  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  and  where,  perhaps,  no  other  power  is  conferred  on 
Congress  than  a  conservative  power  to  maintain  the  principles  established  in 
the  Constitution. 

Cofien  V.  Virginia,  (1821)  6  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  are  absolutely 

381,  wherein  the  court,  per  Marshall,  C.  J.,  void.     These  states  are  constituent  parts  of 

further  said:    "  That  the  United  States  form,  the  United  States.    They  are  members  of  one 

for  many,  and  for  most  important  purposes,  great  empire  —  for  some  purposes  sovereign., 

a  single  nation,  has  not  yet  been  denied.    In  for  some  purposes  subordinate." 
war,  we  are  one  people.    In  making  peace,  we 

are  one  people.     In  all  commercial  regula-  The  government  of  the  United  States,  then, 

tions  we  are  one  and  the  same  people.     In  though   limited  in  its  powers,  is  supreme; 

many    other   respects    the   American   people  and  its  laws,  when  made  in  pursuance  of  the 

are  one;  and  the  government  which  is  alone  Ck)nstitution,  form  the  supreme  law  of  the 

capable   of  controlling  and   managing  their  land,  "anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws 

interests  in  all  these  respects,  is  the  govern-  of  any  state  to  the  contrarv  notwithstand- 

ment  of  the  Union.    It  is  their  government,  ing/'       M'Gulloch    v,    Maryland,     (1810)     4 

and  in  that  character  they   have  no  other.  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  406. 
America  has  chosen  to  be,  in  many  respects, 

and  to  many  purposes,  a  nation;  and  for  all  "The  national  government,  though  supreme 

these  purposes  her  government  is  complete;  within  its  own  sphere,  is  one  of  limited  juris- 

to  all  these  objects  it  is  competent.     The  diction   and   specific   functions.     It   has    no 

people  have  declared  that  in  the  exercise  of  faculties  but  such  as  the  Constitution  has 

all  powers  given  for  these  objects  it  is  su-  given  it,  either  expressly  or  incidentaUy  by 

preme.     It  can,  then,  in  effecting  these  ob-  necessary   intendment      Whenever   any    act 

'jects,  legitimately  control  all  individuals  or  done  under  its  authority  is  challenged,  the 

governments  within  the  American  territory.  proper  sanction  must  be  found  in  its  charter, 

The  Constitution  and  laws  of  a  state,  so  far  or  the  act  is  ultra  vires  and  void."     Pacific 

as  they  are  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  Ins.  Co.  v,  Soule,  (1868)  7  Wall.  (U.  S.)  444. 

ThaEntin  Strength  of  the  Hatlon  may  be  used  to  enforce  in  any  part  of  the  land 
the  full. and  free  exercise  of  all  national  powers  and  the  security  of  all 
rights  intrusted  by  the  Constitution  to  its  care.  The  strong  arm  of  the 
national  government  may  be  put  forth  to  brush  away  all  obstructions  to 
the  freedom  of  interstate  commerce  or  the  transportation  of  the  mails.  If  the 
emergency  arises,  the  army  of  the  nation,  and  all  its  militia,  are  at  the  service 
of  the  nation  to  compel  obedience  to  its  laws.  But  the  right  to  use  force  does 
not  exclude  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  for  a  judicial  determination  and 
for  the  exercise  of  all  their  powers  of  prevention. 

In  re  Debs,    (1895)    158  U.  S.  582. 

IX  Exrasss  AVD IXPLIED  PowEBS  —  1.  In  General.  —  In  construing  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  that  which  is  implied  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
instrument  as  that  which  is  expressed.  This  principle,  in  its  application  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  more  than  to  almost  any  other  writing,  is  a 
necessily,  by  reason  of  the  inherent  inability  to  put  into  words  all  derivative 
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powers  —  a  difficulty  which  the  instniment  itself  recognizes  by  conferring  on 
Congress  the  authority  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into 
execution  the  powers  expressly  granted  and  all  other  powers  vested  in  the 
government  or  any  branch  of  it  by  the  Constitution. 

Ex  p.  Yarbrough.  (1884)   110  U.  S.  658.  granted,  and  which  cannot  be  said  to  have 

That   important   powers   not   enumerated,  *^®"  neoeasary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 

««i  «i*  w!«i„^^  ;«!^,il«f«ii^  L  T«T^^^^^^  execution  any  other  powers.  Such,  for  ex- 
and  not  included  incidentally  m  any  one  of  ,     .    the  prohibition  of  any  laws  respect- 

those   enumerated,  were   understood   by   the  r««  f^J^oVlw^lwo^f  «^^ 

people  who  adopted  the  Constitution  to  have  '"«   w   I^^il^.^^^^ 

been  created  bf  it,  is  shown  by  the  amend-  Jj^/"^  „?*3c.h   n^J'  Z  ^^F^^^^x 

ments     Thp  first  ten  of  these  were  suMested  '"^aom   oi   speech   or  of  the   press.      Legal 

posed  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  Con-  Power  declared  necessary  to  execution  of 

gross,  before  any  complaint  was  made  of  a  express  power.  —  "  Whilst  we  hold  it  a  sound 

disposition  to  assume  doubtful  powers.    The  maxim  that  no  power  should  be  conceded  to 

preamble  to  the  resolution  submitting  them  xMe  federal  government  which  cannot  be  regu- 

for  adoption  recited  that  the  "  conventions  of  i^rly  and  legitimately  found  in  the  charter 

a  number  of  the  states  had,  at  the  time  of  ^f  j^a  creation,  we  acknowledge  equally  the 

their  adopting  the  Constitution,  expressed  a  obligation  to  withhold  from  it  no  power  or 

desire,  in  order  to  prevent  misconstruction  or  attribute   which,  by   the   same   charter,   has 

abuse  of  its  powers,  that  further  declaratory  |,een  declared  necessary  to  the  execution  of 

and    restrictive    clauses    should    be    added."  expressly  granted  powers,  and  to  the  fulfll- 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  amendments,  and  ,„ent  of  clear  and  well-defined  duties."    U,  8. 

they  are  significant.     They   tend  plainly  to  ^^  Marigold,  (1850)  9  How.  (U.  S.)  568. 
show   that   in   the   judgment   of   those   who 

adopted  the  Constitution  there  were  powers  The  powers  of  Congress  are  limited  to  such 

created  by  it  neither  expressly  specified  nor  matters  as  are  expressly  or  by  implication 

deducible  from  any  one  specified  power,  or  granted  to  it  by  the  national  Constitution,  that 

ancillary  to  it  alone,  but  which  grew  out  of  being  an  enabling  instrument,  while  the  con- 

the  aggregate  of  powers  conferred  upoA  the  stitutions  of  the  states  are  limitations  upon 

government,  or  out  of  the  sovereignty   in-  the  power  of  the  legislatures  of  the  respective 

stituted.    Most  of  these  amendments  are  de-  states.    U.  S.  f?.  Morris,  (1903)  125  Fed.  Rep. 

nials  of  power  which  had  not  been  expressly  324. 

8.  Incidental  and  Aoxiliary  Powers.  —  '^  It  is  generally,  if  not  universally, 
conceded  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  limited  powers, 
and  that  no  department  possesses  any  authority  not  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  par- 
ticular authority,  to  show  a  particular  and  express  grant.  The  design  of  the 
Constitution  was  to  establish  a  government  competent  to  the  direction  and 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  mark, 
by  sufficiently  definite  lines,  the  sphere  of  its  operations.  To  this  end  it  was 
needful  only  to  make  express  grants  of  general  powers,  coupled  with  a  further 
grant  of  such  incidental  and  auxiliary  powers  as  might  be  required  for  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  expressly  granted.  These  powers  are  necessarily  exten- 
sive. It  has  been  found,  indeed,  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  a  very  large  part,  if  not  the  largest  part,  of  its  functions  have  been 
performed  in  the  exercise  of  powers  thus  implied." 

Hepburn  r.  Griswold,  (1869)  8  Wall.  (U.  S.)  613. 

3.  Power  Existing  as  an  Aid  to  Express  Powers.  —  A  power  may  exist  as  an 
aid  to  the  execution  of  an  express  power,  or  an  aggregate  of  such  powers,  though 
there  is  another  express  power  given  relating  in  part  to  the  same  subject  but 
less  extensive. 

Legal  Tender  Cases,  (1870)  12  Wall.  (U.  S.)  686. 
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4.  Power  Inferred  from  an  Aggregate  of  Poweri.  —  It  is  not  indispensable  to 
the  existence  of  any  power  claimed  for  the  federal  government  that  it  can  be 
found  specified  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  or  clearly  and  directly  trace- 
able to  some  one  of  the  specified  powers.  Its  existence  may  be  deduced  fairly 
from  more  than  one  of  the  substantive  powers  expressly  defined,  or  from  them 
all  combined.  It  is  allowable  to  group  together  any  number  of  them  and  infer 
from  them  all  that  the  power  claimed  has  been  conferred.  Such  a  treatment  of 
the  Constitution  is  recognized  by  its  own  provisions.  This  is  well  illustrated 
in  its  language  respecting  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  power  to  suspend  the 
privilege  of  that  writ  is  not  expressly  given,  nor  can  it  be  deduced  ifrofti  any 
one  of  the  particularized  grants  of  power.  Yet  it  is  provided  that  the  privileges 
of  the  writ  shall  not  be  suspended  except  in  certain  defined  contingencies. 
This  is  no  express  grant  of  power.  It  is  a  restriction.  But  it  shows  irresistibly 
that  somewhere  in  the  Constitution  power  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
was  granted,  either  by  some  one  or  more  of  the  specifications  of  power,  or  by 
them  all  combined. 

Legal  Tender  Cases,  (1870)  12  Wall.  (U.  S.)  ment  of  harbors,  the  establishment  of  ob- 

534,  in   which  case  the  court  further  said:  servatories,     the     erection     of     lighthouses, 

'•  Indeed  the  whole  history  of  the  government  breakwaters,  and  buoys,  the  registry,  enrol- 

and  of  congressional  legislation  has  exhibited  ment,  and  construction  of  ships,  and  a  code 

the  use  of  a  yexy  wide  discretion,  even  in  has  been  enacted  for  the  government  of  sea- 

times  of  peace  and  in  the  absence  of  any  try-  men.     Under    the    same    power    and     other 

ing  emergency,  in  the  selection  of  the  neces-  powers  over  the  revenue  and  the  currency  of 

sary  and  proper  means  to  carry  into  effect  the  the  country,  for  the  convenience  of  the  treas- 

great  objects  for  which  the  government  was  ury   and   internal    commerce,   a   corporation 

framed ;  and  this  discretion  has  generally  been  known  as  the  United  States  Bank  was  early 

unquestioned,  or,  if  questioned,  sanctioned  by  created.    To  its  capital  the  government  sub- 

this  court     This  is  true  not  only  when  an  scribed  one-fifth  of  its  stock.     But  the  cor- 

attempt  has  been  made  to  execute  a  single  poration  was  a  private  one,  doing  business 

power  specifically    given,  but   equally    true  for  its  own  profit.     Its  incorporation  was  a 

when  the  means  adopted  have  been  appro-  constitutional  exercise  of  congressional  power 

priate  to  the  execution,  not  of  a  single  au-  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  deemed 

thority,  but  of  all  the  powers  created  by  the  to  be  a  convenient  instrument  or  means  for 

Constitution.     Under  the  power  to  establish  accomplishing  one  or  more  of  the  ends  for 

post-offices  and  post -roads  Congress  has  pro-  which   the  government  was  established,  or, 

vided  for  carrying  the  mails,  punishing  theft  in  the  language  of  the  first  article,  already 

of   letters  and  mail  robberies,  and  even  for  quoted,  'necessary  and  proper'  for  carrying 

transporting  the  mails  to  foreign  countries.  into  execution  some  or  all  the  powers  vested 

Under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  pro-  in  the  government." 
vision  has  been  made  by  law  for  the  improve- 

5.  Statute  Incidentally  Extending  Beyond  Limitation  of  Power.  —  The  exercise 
of  the  admitted  power  of  Congress  conferred  by  the  Constitution  is  not  with 
heldy  if  it  appears  or  can  be  shown  that  the  effect  and  operation  of  the  law  may 
incidentally  extend  beyond  the  limitation  of  the  power. 

South  Carolina  r.  Georgia,  (1876)   93  U.  S.  13. 

X  DISTUBUTIOH  OF  POWSBB  Amohg  Depabtmshtb.—  The  departments  of  the 
government  are  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  They  are  co-ordinate  in 
degree  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  del^ated  to  each  of  them.  Each,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  powers,  is  independent  of  the  other,  but  all,  rightfully  done  by 
either^  is  binding  upon  the  others.  The  Constitution  is  supreme  over  all  of 
them,  because  the  people  who  ratified  it  have  made  it  so;  consequently,  any- 
thing which  may  be  done  unauthorized  by  it  is  unlawful.     But  it  is  not  only 
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over  the  departments  of  the  government  that  the  Constitution  is  supreme.  It 
is  sOy  to  the  extent  of  its  delegated  powers,  over  all  who  made  themselves  parties 
to  it,  states  as  well  as  persons,  within  those  concessions  of  sovereign  powers 
yielded  hy  the  people  of  the  states,  when  they  accepted  the  Constitution  in 
their  conventions.  Nor  does  its  supremacy  end  there.  It  is  supreme  over  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  aggregately  and  in  their  separate  sovereignties, 
because  they  have  excluded  themselves  from  any  direct  or  immediate  agency 
in  making  amendments  to  it,  and  have  directed  that  amendments  should  be 
made  representatively  for  them,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  when 
two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  propose  them,  or  where  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  states  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments, 
which  in  either  case  become  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  part  of 
the  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  states,  or  by  the  conventions  in  three-fourths  of  them,  as  one  or  the 
other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Congress.  The  same  article 
declares  that  no  amendment  which  might  be  made  prior  to  the  year  1808 
should  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section 
of  the  first  article,  and  that  no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of 
its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate;  the  first  being  a  temporary  disability  to 
amend,  and  the  other  two  permanent  and  unalterable  exceptions  to  the  power  of 
amendment 

Dodge  v»  Woolsey,  (1855)  18  How.  (U.  8.)  people.    AU  the  legislative  power  granted  by 

347.  the  ConBtitution  l>elong8  to  Congress;  but  it 

has  no  legislative  power  which  is  not  thus 

"  The  Constitution  is  the  fundamental  law  granted.    And  the  same  observation  is  equally 

of  the  United  States.    By  it  the  people  have  true  in  its  application  to  the  executive  and 

created  a  government,  defined  its  powers,  pre-  judicial  powers  granted  respectively  to  the 

scribed  their  limits,  distributed  them  among  President  and  the  courts.    All  these  powers 

the  different  departments,  and  directed,  in  differ  in  kind,  but  not  in  source  or  in  limita- 

general,  the  manner  of  their  exercise.     No  tion.     They  all  arise  from  the  Constitution, 

department  of  the  government  has  any  other  and  are  limited  by  its  terms."    Hepburn  v, 

powers  than  those  thus  delegated  to  it  by  the  Griswold,  (1869)  8  Wall.  (U.  S.)  611. 

It  Ii  Believed  to  Be  One  of  the  Chief  Merits  of  the  Amerioan  STitom  of  written  con- 
stitutional law,  that  all  the  powers  intrusted  to  government,  whether  state 
or  national,  are  divided  into  three  grand  departments,  the  executive,  the 
legislative,  and  the  judicial;  that  the  functions  appropriate  to  each  of  these 
branches  of  government  shall  be  vested  in  a  separate  body  of  public  servants, 
and  that  the  perfection  of  the  system  requires  that  the  lines  which  separate 
and  divide  these  departments  shall  be  broadly  and  clearly  defined.  It  is  also 
essential  to  the  successful  working  of  this  system  that  the  persons  intrusted 
with  power  in  any  one  of  these  branches  shall  not  be  permitted  to  encroach 
upon  the  powers  confided  to  the  others,  but  that  each  shall  by  the  law  of  its 
creation  be  limited  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  appropriate  to  its  own  depart- 
ment and  no  other.  To  these  general  propositions  there  are  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  some  important  exceptions.  One  of  these  is,  that  the 
President  is  so  far  made  a  part  of  the  legislative  power  that  his  assent  is 
required  to  the  enactment  of  all  statutes  and  resolutions  of  Congress.  This, 
however,  is  so  only  to  a  limited  extent,  for  a  bill  may  become  a  law  notwith* 
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standing  the  refusal  of  the  President  to  approve  it,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
each  house  of  Congress.  So,  also,  the  Senate  is  made  a  partaker  in  the  functions 
of  appointing  officers  and  making  treaties,  which  are  supposed  to  be  properly 
executive,  by  requiring  its  consent  to  the  appointment  of  such  officers  and  the 
ratification  of  treaties.  The  Senate  also  exercises  the  judicial  power  of  trying 
impeachments,  and  the  House  of  preferring  articles  of  impeachment.  In  the 
main,  however,  that  instrument,  the  model  on  which  are  constructed  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  states,  has  blocked  out  with  singular  precision,  and  in 
bold  lines,  in  its  three  primary  articles,  the  allotment  of  power  to  the  executive, 
the  legislative,  and  the  judicial  departments  of  the  government  It  also  remains 
true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  powers  confided  by  the  Constitution  to  one  of 
these  departments  cannot  be  exercised  by  another. 
Kilbourn  v.  Thompson,  (1880)   103  U.  S.  191. 

XI  Capacity  to  Gohtbact. — A  bond  voluntarily  given  to  the  United  States, 
and  not  prescribed  by  law,  is  a  valid  instrument,  binding  upon  the  parties  in 
point  of  law.  The  United  States  have,  in  their  political  capacity,  a  right  to 
enter  into  a  contract,  or  to  take  a  bond  in  cases  not  previously  provided  for 
by  some  law.  It  is  an  incident  to  the  general  right  of  sovereignty;  and  the 
United  States,  being  a  body  politic,  may,  within  the  sphere  of  the  constitutional 
powers  confided  to  it,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  proper  depart- 
ment to  which  those  powers  are  confided,  enter  into  contracts  not  prohibited 
by  law,  and  appropriate  to  the  just  exercise  of  those  powers. 

U.  S.  t?.  Tingey,  (1831)  5  Pet.  (U.  S.)  127. 

Xn.  BouHDABY  OF  Natiohal  ahd  STATE  SoYEBEiGHTY  —  1.  In  General. — 

In  the  complex  system  of  polity  which  prevails  in  this  country  the  powers  of 
government  may  be  divided  into  four  classes:  those  which  belong  exclusively 
to  the  states;  those  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  national  government; 
those  which  may  be  exercised  concurrently  and  independently  by  both;  those 
which  may  be  exercised  by  the  states,  but  only  until  Congress  shall  see  fit  to 
act  upon  the  subject  The  authority  of  the  state  then  retires  and  lies  in  abey- 
ance until  the  occasion  for  its  exercise  shall  recur. 

Ex  p.  McNiel,  (1871)  13  Wall.  (U.  S.)  240.       republic,  but  which  are  not  to  be  atUined 
«7u  «  ♦u^  ♦^•^^o  ;«  «,i,;«ii  o   n/^TDor  is       ^y  ^^^  separate  provisions  of  any.    The  sub- 

exclusively   by   ^°«r««J'   ^^f  .«J^^J^*  authority  and  activity.    Were  it  proposed  by 

completely  taken  froni  t*^«  J***?^.!^^^^^^  the   plan  of  the  convention   to   abolish   the 

as  If  they  had  teen  «?P^^J«  y //>.^^^^^  governments  of  the  particular  states,  its  ad- 

^'\    m  Q^f  10^-  Crownmshield,    (1819)    4  ^^^^^-^^  ^^^j^  have  some  ground  for  their 

Wheat.  (U.  a.)  iw.  objection;  though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 

Federalist.  —  The    general    government    is  show  that  if  they  were  abolished  the  general 

not  to  be  charged  vnth  the  whole  power  of  government  would  be  compelled,  by  the  prin- 

making  and  administering  laws.     Its  juris-  ciple  of  self-preservation,  to  reinstate  them 

diction  is  limited  to  certain  enumerated  ob-  in  their  proper  jurisdiction.    Madison,  in  The 

jects,  which  concern  all  the  members  of  the  Federalist,  No.  XIV. 

2.  Separate  Soyereignties.  —  The  perpetuity  and  indissolubility  of  the  Union 
by  no  means  implies  the  loss  of  distinct  and  individual  existence,  or  of  the  right 
pf  self-government  by  the  states.     Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  each 
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state  retained  its  savereignty,  freedcm,  and  independenee,  and  eraj  pcTver, 
jurisdiction,  and  right  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States.  Urdo* 
the  Constitution,  though  the  powers  of  the  states  were  much  leetrieic^d,  sdll, 
ail  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  to  iLe  ^i^ies.  are 
reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people.  Xot  onlv,  iLeref c-re.  can 
there  be  no  loss  of  separate  and  independent  autonomy  to  tLe  sitie^  iLr?:igh 
their  union  under  the  Constitution,  but  it  may  be  not  xnnehi^jTJxtiT  said  ihat 
the  preservation  of  the  states,  and  the  maintenance  of  their  govemmecis.  are 
as  much  within  the  design  and  care  of  the  Constitution  as  the  preserratic-n  of 
the  Union  and  the  maintenance  of  the  national  goremment.  The  Consntu- 
tion«  in  all  its  provisions,  lodes  to  an  indestructible  Union,  ec*rLji09eu  of  inde- 
structible states. 


Texas  r.  White.  (1868)  7  WaU.  (U.  &) 
725. 

"Tlie  general  goTcrnmcnt.  and  the  statea, 
altlioQgh  both  exist  within  the  aane  ter- 
ritorial limit  ji.  are  separate  and  distiiMt  aor- 
cfeiimties,  ablins  separatelT  and  indepead- 
CBthr  of  each  oihtr.  within  their  MLipcjctiTa 
spheres.  The  foraier  in  its  appropriate 
sphere  is  snpreTne:  bat  the  states  within  the 
limiis  of  tbf'ir  powers  not  granted,  or.  in  the 
langnase  of  the  Tenth  Amendment,  're- 
sented,' are  as  indepesdent  of  the  ipeBeral 
gOTerasent  as  that  goremment  within  ita 
acphere  is  indepeDdent  of  the  states."  Gol- 
Ws^or  r.  Dav.  .  1S:0*  11  ^ialL  (U.  S.)  124. 

^W::hin  the  sphere  allotted  to  them,  the 
Mv-ordissie  hraDcbes  of  the  general  gorem- 
TDeni  revc:ve.  iiBobnnirted  bj  anj  legitimate 
rfsfTv-c**  «  pc'-wer  bv  the  state  rovemmcnta. 
The  pcwers  excl-asirehr  giren  to  the  federal 
rrTfTTiTTvi::  are  hrcitaTions  nT«oiB  the  state 
i:::^:<r.-:«^  B-1,  wiih  "the  excejtioa  of  theae 
::TT-:i"j  T»>,  Tbf  sTaies  aie  sTrpre-rL^^ :  ai>d  their 
fCTfrfirrtT"  fax  be  no  ii>c»re  in-raifd  hr  the 
ar-iirr  ::'  *:>»*  ^nf-Thl  poveniTrfTit  than  the 
ar:3..r  -*  -  *•*  st*:*  rrTfrtTDenis  ran  arrest  cr 
-,.^-.  ,  ..^   <*:T:r5*f   of  tS?  nstTrnal  power." 

V   c.*:>^:'r   r,  Or.rria,    ISSS-  «   IVt.  X.  &.> 


B'-i  :i»f  sra-**  a^ii  :b»  Fiirreid  Siatea  ex- 
>.:«c  "r»f~:c>p  *:*>*  -J  r<ii?."::T-z:3?aL  Tbe  peo^je, 
-r~-'.irs  "'.r-  :-:^-rrT-TT*"r*,  -p^-abibi-bfsi  a  more 
T^erft-:^  izlj:«l  vy  *rL  nf-u »  hi^bt  a  natixmal  gcr- 
r-LTii*!:.  hr  ju:.  w.it  airTj*  pcwer,  cxreriJT 
TT»fr  -T*f  .'--:7.'T*.  TTs^-pfii  'if  ".i*  CcmfederaTe 
rr  "^^^-TT»M-  v^i_i?r  I'r^t  v^ti  pcm^ers  creiihr 
n^TTji'Zt*:.  rcL^  ui*:a.  lit*  iCiif*.  Be;  ii.  hjait 
r*"«  ••**    •■  s-'-'i'jna  Tie  ngieasary  cx« 

jiT'ii'^  ;c  "Litf  <:i-**.  i.Tic^  -vni^i  Tiif-^-  T*rM»er 
*•:  :•'--*«  ~;»*  ii'»'T»*Tjjf'in  artiirintj  of  the 
f^'i-f.  ?«^  n.- v^i  - -^  r^-'^rnia-l  Tr  t'hem 
T>»L- -  :i*  V?'  I*  -r;!.-^  re  7r"«nnr  Teir::"ia':?v"«a 
^    rrnr.T.r'y*.   or   ^etl,   it   -Tt^Tr   af^j   j©  xhe 


people  aU  powcn  not  cxpressh-  delegated  to 
the  national  goremment  aie  reserred.  Lane 
Goontj  V.  Orqson,  iloes-  7  Wall    V.  S.i  76. 


•f  the  United  Stttea  leaiat 
any  atate  are  snhject  ta  twn  yicia- 
,  ooe  state  and  the  c<ther  naticmal:  but 
there  need  be  no  ocisifi^  between  the  two. 
The  powers  whiti  coie  po?>?.ps&?*,  the  other 
does  not-  They  are  enablisheid  for  different 
purposes,  and  hare  separate  jnriidirtions. 
Together  ther  make  C'Xie  wLck.  and  famish 
the  people  of'  the  L'niieid  Slates  with  a  eom- 
plete  gwemmenl.  aiEple  far  the  protertion  of 
aU  their  rights  at  home  and  abroad.  U.  S. 
r.  Onikshank.  'l^Si  82  U.  &  »Q. 


.  —  Tbe  resnh  of  these  obserra- 
tions  to  an  intelligent  irind  must  be  clearly 
this,  that  if  it  be  possftije  at  anj  rate  to  con- 
stmct  a  federal  gov^emment  capable  of  regu- 
lating the  ^trrjT.zm  conerms  and  preserving 
the  general  tranqmlhrr,  it  mnst  be  founded, 
as  to  the  obiens  ooiniLitted  to  its  care,  upon 
the  f grease  of  the  i-nBcii'ie  con: ended  for  by 
the  oppcmmts  ot  the  prc>TKised  Constitution. 
It  Bust  carry  its  agcscy  to  the  persons  of 
the  cstinms.  It  ul^sis^  stand  in  need  of  no 
irterme:iiate  lerisiari.-ns.  but  must  itself  be 
empowered  to  empicy  the  arm  of  the  ordi- 
BaxT  maristrate  to  tremtc  its  own  resolu- 
tions. Tbe  ma>e«:ty  of  the  national  authority 
Knsi  be  mar.  :>stei  tirrxurii  the  medium  of 
the  cum!ts  of  Tsstjoc,  Tbe  iroTeramcnt  of  tbe 
UzicaL  like  that  of  eac^  state,  must  be  able 
TO  aoOTMs  ii<^'-f  ii:imeiiately  to  the  hopes  and 
fears  r<!  mimdixals,  ani  to  attract  to  its  sup- 
pnn  thw»e  passirais  wtirfc  have  the  strongest 
iufnokf^e  xr;«:«  tix  hTrman  heart.  It  must,  in 
shm.  7«ri«««»fs«  a7.  tbe  iDeans.  and  have  a  right 
tc  refarirt  tr^  aZ'.  tV  mf^bods,  of  executing  the 
prwers  w:t>  whirk  it  is  intrusted  that  are 
iv>^*^»«<»ed  ani  ewTCTsed  by  the  governments 
»^f  ti»e  T«r:>n:iar^aieR.    Hamilton,  in  The 


X  1<pii^im:  «a  Fr^cx  Cvsztnoa. —  Wliiie  imirr  ciit  Crn^tiTution  and  form 
rf  ir^frrzi-zL-  -J:**  rrei:  Tr^fg^  rf  I-^r*^  rr.srrf  :^  if  ^rrrrr'jfsi  by  local  authorities, 
"^  ~i^"^i  '^-i~f^-.  ZL  lijflr  T^lf:::i:  tr  f:T>r:fn  ^.cTirries  aT:d  their  subjects  or 
TT^vi:?.  E?*  rm^  i^^.z.  ■T^t'f^t*!  Tr::h  >:Trtr?  ^r.::'r.  >:!:i:g  to  independeDt 
^  nf  vi_:i  rir  bf  ii.-  rei  t:r  :>)e  Tr.&'iit^iiance  of  its  absolute 
«?  Vohtme  Vni, 


TiB'-i-:^  -n?  ^z^ 
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independence  and  security  throughout  its  entire  territory.  The  powers  to 
declare  war,  make  treaties,  suppress  insurrection,  repel  invasion,  regulate 
foreign  commerce,  secure  republican  governments  to  the  states,  and  admit 
subjects  of  other  nations  to  citizenship,  are  all  sovereign  powers,  restricted  in 
their  exercise  only  by  the  Constitution  itself  and  considerations  of  public  policy 
and  justice  which  control,  more  or  less,  the  conduct  of  all  civilized  nations. 

Chinese  Exclusion  Case,  (1889)  130  U.  S.  604,  affirming  In  re  Chae  Chan  Ping,  (1888) 
ad  Fed.  Rep.  431. 

4.  Powors  Vot  Granted  Beseryed  to  the  States.  —  It  is  a  familiar  rule  of  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  that  the  sovereign  powers  vested  in 
the  state  governments  by  their  respective  constitutions  remained  unaltered  and 
unimpaired,  except  so  far  as  they  were  granted  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  That  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in  this  respect 
might  not  be  misunderstood,  this  rule*  of  interpretation  is  expressly  declared 
in  the  tenth  article  of  the  amendments,  namely:  ''The  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 
The  government  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  can  claim  no  powers  which 
are  not  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  powers  actually  granted  must 
be  such  as  are  expressly  given,  or  given  by  necessary  implication. 

Collector  r.  Day,  (1870)  11  Wall.  (U.  S.)   124. 

5.  Bemoval  of  Causes  from  State  Courts.  —  The  argument  that  it  is  an  invasion 
of  the  sovereignty  of  a  state  to  withdraw  from  its  courts  into  the  courts  of  the 
general  government  the  trial  of  prosecutions  for  alleged  offenses  against  the 
criminal  laws  of  a  state,  even  though  the  defense  presents  a  case  arising  out 
of  an  Act  of  Congress,  ignores  entirely  the  dual  character  of  our  government. 
It  assumes  that  the  states  are  completely  and  in  all  respects  sovereign.  But 
when  the  national  government  was  formed,  some  of  the  attributes  of  state 
sovereignty  were  partially,  and  others  wholly,  surrendered  and  vested  in  the 
United  States.  Over  the  subjects  thus  surrendered  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states  ceased  to  extend.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  each  state 
had  complete  and  exclusive  authority  to  administer  by  its  courts  all  the  law, 
civil  and  criminal,  which  existed  within  its  borders.  Its  judicial  power  ex- 
tended over  every  legal  question  that  could  arise.  But  when  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  a  portion  of  that  judicial  power  became  vested  in  the  new  govern- 
ment created,  and  so  far  as  thus  vested  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  sovereignty 
of  the  state.  Now  the  execution  and  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  judicial  determination  of  the  questions  arising  under  them, 
are  confided  to  another  sovereign,  and  to  that  extent  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state  is  restricted.  The  removal  of  cases  arising  under  those  laws,  from  state 
into  federal  courts,  is,  therefore,  no  invasion  of  state  domain.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  general  government  to  remove  them,  to  take 
charge  of  and  try  any  case  arising  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  denial  of  the  conceded  sovereignty  of  that  government  over 
a  subject  expressly  committed  to  it 

Tennessee  v.  Davis,  (1879)  100  U.  &  266.    See  also  under  Art.  III.,  sec.  2. 
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ARTICLE  U  SECTION  1. 

'^All  legislative  powen  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Sepresentatives." 

I.  Delegation  of  Legislative  Power,  290. 

1.  In  General y  290. 

2.  Creation  of  Territorial  Legislatures^  290. 

3.  To  Interstate  Commerce  Commission^  291. 

4.  Subjects  Delegated  by  Acts  of  Congress^  291. 

a.  Regulations  Making  Acts  Criminaly  291. 

b.  To  Find  Facts  to  Determine  Operation  of  Tariff  Reciprocity  Pro- 

visions ^  201. 

c.  To  Esiablisn  Uniform  Standards  of  Quality  of  Imports^  292. 

d.  Regulations  Prohibiting  Importation  of  Spirits  into  Alaska^  292. 

e.  Regulations  to  Protect  Improvements  in  Navigable  Rivers^  293. 

/.    To  Determine  Whether  a  Bridge  Is  or  Will  Be  an  Obstruction  to 

Navigation^  293. 
g.  Regulations  for  Protection  of  Timber  on  Public  Lands^  204. 
h.   To  Prescribe  Limits  of  Discharge  of  Refuse  on  Tidal  Waters^  295. 
I.  Enabling  People  of  a  Territory  to  Provide  for  Transfer  of  Causes 

on  Admission  as  a  StatCy  295. 
/    To  Prescribe  Marks  on  Packages  of  Oleomargarine^  295. 
i.  Regulations  for  Enrolling  Militia^  296. 

5.  yudicial  Notice  of  Regulations  Having  the  Force  of  Law^  296. 

IL  Power  to  Pass  Retrospective  Statutes,  296. 

I  Delsgatioh  of  Lsgislativs  Powbb— 1.  In  General.  —  Congress  cannot 
delegate  to  the  courts  or  to  any  other  tribunals  the  powers  which  are  strictly 
and  exclusively  legislative,  but  Congress  may  delegate  to  others  powers  which 
the  legislature  may  rightfully  exercise. 

Waymon  1?.   Southard,    (1826)    10  Wheat.  risprudenoe  than  in  any  other  branch  of  it  can 

(U.  S.)  42.  there   be   a   valid   delegation   of   leffislatiTe 

.  authority.    Indeed,  the  requirement  u  prob- 

Consress  cannot  delegate  its  power  to  make  ably  more  rigid  in  criminal  than  in  dvil  mat- 

a  Uw,  but  it  can  make  a  law  to  delegate  a  ters  that  legislation  of  the  character  of  penal 

power  to  an  administrative  officer  to  deter-  enactment  should  emanate  directly  from  the 

mine  a  fact  or  condition  of  affairs  in  regard  ordinary  organ  of  supreme  legislative  power 

to  which  the  law  makes  its  own  action  de-  jn  the  state.    Prather  v,  U.  S.,  (1896)  9  Am*, 

pend.    Dastervignes  t?.  U.  S.,  (C.  C.  A.  1903)  Cas.  (D.  C )  88.  ^        '        rv 

122  Fed.  Rep.  30. 

Delegating  powers  not  strictly  leglslatifa. 

Subject  to  the  limited  power  of  legislation  —  The  sovereign  power  to  make  national  laws 
which  by  immemorial  usage  may  be  delegated  is  vested  in  Congress,  and  it  is  a  settled 
to  the  municipal  bodies  within  its  control,  maxim  in  constitutional  law  that  thia  power 
and  subject  likewise  to  the  peculiar  and  ex-  cannot  be  delegated.  This  rule,  however,  ap- 
ceptional  delegation  of  legislative  authority  plies  only  to  powers  which  are  strictly  and 
which  Congress  may  make  to  the  territorial  exclusively  legislative,  and  there  is  a  wide 
legislatures  of  the  territories  of  the  United  range  of  subjects  which  may  be  regulated  by 
States,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  direct  legislation,  and  for  which  general  pro- 
jurisprudence  that  the  legislative  power  may  vision  may  be  made  and  power  given  to  those 
not  be  delegated.  And  it  is  equally  a  funda-  who  are  to  act  under  sudi  general  provisions 
mental  dogma  of  our  law  that  no  more  in  the  to  fill  up  the  details.  U.  8.  o.  Onnsbee,  (1806) 
domain  of  the  criminal  or  penal  branch  of  ju-  74  Fed.  Rep.  209. 

S.  Creation  of  Territorial  Legislatures.  —  While  Congress  may  not  delegate  its 
general  powers  of  legislation  on  subjects  affecting  the  whole  people,  it  may,  in 
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respect  to  any  distinct  district  or  territory  outside  of  all  the  states,  and  there- 
fore within  its  absolute  control,  create  a  legal  legislative  body  and  invest  it 
with  legal  legislative  powers. 

McOonuck  v.  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.,  (G.  C.  A.  1897)  79  Fed.  Rep.  451. 

3.  To  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  —  The  interstate  commerce  commis- 
sion is  not  invested,  and  cannot  be  invested  under  the  Constitution,  with 
legislative  power. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Cindn-       etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
nati,  etc.,  R.  Co.,   (1896)   76  Fed.  Rep.  183,       sion,  (1896)  162  U.  S.  197. 
a/^lrmed  (1897)  167  U.  S.  479.    See  also  Texas, 

4.  Subjects  Delegated  by  Acts  of  Congress — a.  Rboulations  Making  Acts 
Criminal.  —  Regulations  prescribed  by  the  President  and  by  the  heads  of 
departments,  under  authority  granted  by  Congress,  may  be  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  law,  so  as  lawfully  to  support  acts  done  under  them  and  in  accord- 
ance with  them,  and  may  thus  have,  in  a  proper  sense,  the  force  of  law ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  thing  required  by  them  is  a  tbing  so  required  by  law 
as  to  make  the  neglect  to  do  the  thing  a  criminal  ofiFense  in  a  citizen,  where  a 
statute  does  not  distinctly  make  the  neglect  in  question  a  criminal  offense. 

U.  8.  9.  Eaton,  (1892)   144  U.  S.  688. 

Th«  A0t  of  Jnat  4, 1888,  provides  that  ^'  Every  person  who  unlawfully  cuts, 
or  aids  or  is  employed  in  unlawfully  cutting,  or  wantonly  destroys  or 
procures  to  be  wantonly  destroyed,  any  timber  stapding  upon  the  land  of  the 
United  States  whidi,  in  pursuance  of  law,  may  be  reserved  or  purchased  for 
military  or  other  purposes,  or  upon  any  Indian  reservation,  or  lands  belonging 
to  or  occupied  by  any  tribe  of  Indians  under  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  or  be  imprisoned  not 
more  than  twelve  months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court."  Congress 
cannot  delegate  its  legislative  power  so  as  to  authorize  an  administrative 
officer,  by  the  adoption  of  regulations,  to  create  an  offense  and  prescribe  its 
punishment,  but  this  statute  proclaims  a  punishment  for  the  offense  which  in 
general  terms  is  defined  by  law,  the  regulation  dealing  only  with  the  matter 
of  detail  and  administration  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  object  of  the 
law. 

Forest  Reservations  —  Statutory  Ck>n8truc-  retary  of  the  interior  for  the  protection  of 

tion,  (1898)  22  Op.  Atty.-CSen.  266.  forest  reservations,  is,  in  substance  and  effect, 

An  Act  of  Congress,  so  far  as  it  declares  f  delegation  of  legislative  power  to  admims- 

to  be  a  crime  any  violation  of  the  rules  and  J™*'r/?^V^-  ^'  ""'  Blasingame,  (1900) 

regulaUons  thereafter  to  be  made  by  the  sec-  ^^^  ^^'  ^P'  *^- 

h.  To  Fim)  Facts  to  Determine  Opekation  of  Tariff  Reciprocity 
Provwiokb.  —  Congress  cannot  delegate  its  legislative  power  to  the  President 
An  Act  of  Congress,  passed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  reciprocal  trade 
with  countries  producing  and  exporting  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides, 
in  which  Congress  determines  that  its  provisions  permitting  the  free  introduc- 
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tion  of  such  articles  should  he  suspended  as  to  any  country  producing  and 
exporting  them  that  imposed  exactions  and  duties  on  the  agricultural  and 
other  products  of  the  United  States  which  the  President  deemed  reciprocally 
unequal  and  unreasonable,  was  held  to  be  valid.  "Nothing  involving  the 
expediency  or  the  just  operation  of  such  legislation  was  left  to  the  determination 
of  the  President  The  words,  *  he  may  deem,'  in  the  third  section,  of  course 
implied  that  the  President  would  examine  the  commercial  regulations  of  other 
countries  producing  and  exporting  sugar,  molasses,  cofiFee,  tea,  and  hides,  and 
form  a  judgment  as  to  whether  they  were^  reciprocally  equal  and  reasonable, 
or  the  contrary,  in  their  efiFect  upon  American  products.  But  when  he  ascer- 
tained the  fact  that  duties  and  exactions,  reciprocally  unequal  and  unreasonable, 
were  imposed  upon  the  agricultural  or  other  products  of  the  United  States  by 
a  country  producing  and  exporting  sugar,  molasses,  cofiFee,  tea,  or  hides,  it 
became  his  duty  to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  the  suspension,  as  to  that 
country,  which  Congress  had  determined  should  occur.  He  had  no  discretion 
in  the  premises  except  in  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  suspension  so  ordered." 

Field  o.  Clark,  (1892)  143  U.  S.  692,  a!Birmitig  In  re  Stembach,  (1890)  44  Fed.  Rep.  418. 

c.  To  Establish  Uniform  Standabdb  of  Quality  of  Imports.  —  A 
statute  expressing  the  purpose  to  exclude  the  lowest  grades  of  tea,  whether 
demonstrably  inferior  in  purity,  or  unfit  for  consumption,  or  presumably  so 
because  of  their  inferior  quality,  and  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  adopt  uniform  standards  to  effectuate  the  legislative  policy,  is  not  invalid 
as  an  unauthorized  delegation  of  legislative  power. 

Buttfield  V.  Stranahan,  (1904)  192  U.  S.  493.  See  also  Buttfield  v.  Bidwell,  (1899)  94  Fed. 
Rep.  126,  affirmed  (C.  C.  A.  1899)   96  Fed.  Rep.  328. 

la  ProTiding  in  the  Aet  of  Mareh  8,  1897,  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  should 
establish  uniform  standards  of  purity,  quality,  and  fitness  for  consumption 
of  all  kinds  of  imported  teas,  Congress  did  not  delegate  to  that  officer  any 
of  its  legislative  power.  This  was  simply  one  of  the  means  devised  by 
Congress  for  carrying  out  its  expressed  will  that  no  impure  or  adulterated 
teas  should  be  admitted  into  the  United  States;  and  the  power  to  establish 
such  uniform  standards,  being  one  calling  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  and 
discretion  in  the  consideration  of  facts  relating  to  the  qualities  of  different 
kinds  of  teas  and  the  manner  of  their  adulteration,  was  one  which  might 
properly  be  conferred  on  that  officer. 

Sang  Lung  r.  Jackson,   (1898)   85  Fed.  Rep.  506. 

d.  Regulations  Prohibiting  Importation  of  Spirits  into  Alaska.  — 
Congress  has  power  to  authorize  the  President  to  make  a  regulation  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  pure  spirits  into  the  district  of  Alaska,  under  such  penalties 
as  Congress  may  have  prescribed.  It  was  simply  authorizing  the  President  to 
determine  and  declare  when  and  how  far  the  statute  should  go  into  effect. 

The  Louisa  Simpson,  (1871)  2  Sawy.  (U.  S.)  57,  16  Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,533. 
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6.  Regulations  to  Pbotect  Improvements  in  Navigable  Rivebs.  — 
Bastioii  5  of  tht  Aot  of  Anguit  11,  1888,  authorizing  the  secretary  of  war  to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  might  be  necessary  to  protect  the  improvements 
then  being  made  on  the  South  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  to  prevent  any 
obstructions  in  said  pass  or  injury  to  the  work  then  being  done  by  the  govern- 
ment upon  the  improvements  being  made,  and  providing  further  that  any  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  and  regulations  so  made  should  constitute  a  misdemeanor 
against  the  United  States,  is  not  invalid  as  delegating  legislative  powers  to  the 
secretary  of  war.  If  the  law  empowered  the  secretary  of  war,  by  rule  or 
regulation,  to  make  a  certain  act  criminal,  and  punishable  as  such,  then  this 
prosecution  would  not  be  maintainable;  but  it  is  not  the  rule  and  regulation 
which  declares  the  violation*  thereof  a  crime,  and  punishable.  All  that  the 
secretary  is  authorized  to  do  is  to  make  the  rule  and  regulation. 

U.  S.  17.  Breen,   (1889)   40  Fed.  Rep.  403. 


4  of  tho  Aot  of  Angiut  18,  1894,  providing:  ^^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  secretary  of  war  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  use, 
administration,  and  navigation  of  any  or  all  canals  and  similar  works  of  navi- 
gation that  now  are  or  that  hereafter  may  be  owned,  operated,  or  maintained 
by  the  United  States  as  in  his  judgment  the  public  necessity  may  require; 
such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  posted  in  conspicuous  and  appropriate 
places  for  the  information  of  the  public ;  and  every  person  and  every  corpora- 
tion which  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  violate  such  rules  and  regulations 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  in  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  within  whose  territorial  jurisdiction  such 
offense  may  have  been  committed,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  (in  case  of  a  natural  person)  not 
exceeding  six  months,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,"  is  not  unconstitutional 
as  a  delegation  of  legislative  power,  and  regulations  adopted  and  promulgated 
thereunder  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 
U.  S.  V.  Ormsbee,  (1896)   74  Fed.  Rep.  208. 

/.  To  Determine  Whetheb  a  Bridge  Is  ob  Will  Be  an  Obstruction 
TO  Navigation.  —  An  Act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  bridge 
is  not  invalid  for  providing  "  That  the  secretary  of  war  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed,  upon  receiving  said  plan  and  map  and  other  information,  and 
upon  being  satisfied  that  a  bridge  built  on  such  a  plan  and  at  said  locality 
will  conform  to  the  prescribed  conditions  of  this  Act,  not  to  obstruct,  impair, 
or  injuriously  modify  the  navigation  of  said  river,  to  notify  the  said  company 
tiiat  he  approves  the  same ;  and  upon  receiving  such  notification  the  said  com- 
pany may  proceed  to  the  erection  of  said  bridge,  conforming  strictly  to  the 
approved  plan  and  location." 

Miller  f.  New  York,  (1883)  109  U.  S.  393,  in  what  should  or  should  not  be  deemed  an  ob- 
whidi  case  the  court  said:  "By  submittin;^  struction  to  the  navigation  of  the  river.  It 
the  matter  to  the  secretary,  Congress  did  not  simply  declared  that,  upon  a  certain  fact  being 
abdicate  any  of  its  authority  to  determine       established,  the  bridge  should  be  deemed  a 
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lawful  stinctnre,  aad  cmplojed  tht  aeereteiy  tkular  ialonMUoa.    TW  ^^^^^^'^m  of  a  Tast 

of  war  aa  an  agcat  to  aaeertain  that  fact.  Bmnbcr  of  ■waiiim  aatkonaed  bj  Omgress, 

HaTim^  power  to  regulate  eommeree  with  for-  and  carried  oat  aader  tke  dkeetioii  of  beads 

cigB  satioBa  and  aBMmgthe8Cfvcrm]statfla,aBd  of  departncBU,  would  be  defeated  if  saeh 

BangatioB  bei^g  a  faraacfa  of  that  eommeree,  ware  not  tbe  eaae.    The  *^*i*wj  of  an  Act 

it  baa  tbe  eontrol  of  all  aaTigabie  watera  aa  a  deelaratioB  of  Ifgiilitire  wiD  moat,  of 

between  tbe  atatea,  or  eoaaeetiiig  witb  tbe  eoarK,  eome  from  Coagrcw,  but  tbe  aacer- 

oeean,  so  aa  to  uttmuwM,  ami  protect  their  taiamcnt  of  tbe  cDatia^akCT  npim  wliiefa  tbe 

free  aangatioa.    Ita  power,  therefore,  to  de-  Act  aball  take  effect   ma j   be  left  to  such 

tcrmine  what  shall  wit  be  dcemtd,  ao  far  aa  ageaciea  aa  it  amr  desigBate.** 
that  eoDuneree  ia  eoDeeraed,  aa  obatmetioii, 

ia  Beeeaaarilj  panmoimt  ami  eoaehiaiTr.    It  Couyiaa,  ia  tbe  cxeroae  of  ita  power  to 

may  in  direct  tcnna  dedare  afaatrfntely,  or  op  Rgnlate  cmnmeree  and  naTi^tmn,  ean   it- 

eomlitiona,  that  a    bridge   of    a    partieolar  adf  approre  the  plan  of  a  bridge  to  be  bnilt 

height  shall  not  be  deeniied  such  an  obatme-  aeraas  navigable  waten,  and  it  ean  prescribe 

tion,  and,  in  the  latter  caae,  nuke  ita  dedara-  a  mode  in  which  it  can  be  done.    Hence  it  is 

tkma  take  effect  when  those  conditiona  are  eompetcnt  for  it  to  deirolTe  npon  the  aecre- 

compUed  with.     The  Act  in  qnestioii,  in  re-  tary  of  war  the  power  to  apptore  or  prescribe 

qniring  the  appnnral  of  tbe  aecretary  before  the  plan  for  the  fimiitim.tiua  of  soeh  a  bridge, 

the  coBstmetion  of  the  bridge  was  permitted.  By  so  doing  it  does  not  abdicate  its  power, 

was  Bot  fasfBtislly  different  from  a  great  but  provides  an  agency  for  the  complete  and 

maaa  of  legiBlstiim  directiBg  certaia  BieasQrea  practieal   cmiise   of  ita   powm*.    Penile   v. 

to  be  taken  opon  the  bappouBg  of  particnlar  KeUy,  (1879)  7<  N.  T.  488. 
~      or  the  aaeertaiBment  of  par- 


Vt  Bmlni  a  Idiga  an  tiiiimlw  ta  SavigatiaB.  —  An  Act  of  CongresB  which 
does  not  delegate  to  the  secretary  of  war  all  the  power  of  Congress  in  r^ard 
to  the  constmction  of  bridges  over  navigable  waters,  and  to  declare  where 
bridges  shaU  be  bailt,  bnt  delegates  the  power  only  to  determine  whether 
an  existing  bridge  is  an  nnreascmable  obstruction  to  navigation,  and  to  direct 
the  manner  in  idiich  the  injury  can  be  obviated,  is  not  invalid  as  a  delegation 
of  legislative  power  to  an  administrative  officer. 

B.  A.  Obatffeld  Go.  «.  New  Haven,  (liNIl)  be  may  apedfy,  ami,  npoa  their  ffailnie  or 

110  Fed.  B^  TU.  refoaal  to  make  the  aame  within  a  reasonable 

,.  .    .        ...      ^         .  time,  they  are    deemed    gnilty    of  a  misde- 

It  la  mit  an  aneoBstrtnticmal  de^gataon  of  nieanor,  and  the  aeeretsry  may  dinct  the 

the  fcgisbitiTe  functions  for  Congrem  to  in-  institution  of  criminal   pioeeediags,   is  not 

tonatto  the  aecretaiy  of  war  the  power  to  ^oid  as  conferring  on  tbe  aecietaiy  of  war 

dMwe  wtat  IS  an  unrMsoMble  obe^iDction  authority  to  determine  matters  that  are  Icgis- 

of  BBTiga^    NaTigabie  Watera,  (1806)  21  |,tive  ia  their  aatun.    U.  a  r.  Rider,  (1882) 

Op.  Atty.-GcB.  480.  50  Fed.  Repi  408,  rcveraed  on  other  grounds, 

naActaf  8.pt..9.i890.ai.a.diBgthe  Bidcr  r.  U.  a,  (1900)  178  U.  S.  261. 

Act  of  Ang.  II,  i88a»  proriding  that  whenerer  CangfiBi  eannot  Wcftta  to  the  secretaiy 


tte  aecRtaiy  of  war  has  gcmd  reason  to  be-      of  war  the  power  to  determine  whether   a 
lieve  that  a  bridge  is  an  unreasonable  ob-       bridge  lawfully  constructed  is  so  much  of  an 


I  to  BBTisstioB  he  is  to  gire  notice  to  obatmetion  to  nayigation  that  the  public  in- 

the  parties  awmht^  or  controlling  the  same  —  terests  require  it  to  be  remodeled  or  wholly 

after  irst  giving  them  reasonable  opportunity  remoTed.    U.  S.  r.  Keokuk,  etc.  Bridge  G6., 

tn  be  beaid^to  amke  such  alterations  aa  (1891)  45  Fed.  Sep.  181. 

g.  Rbgcxatioks  for  Proteotiow  of  TncBSR  ox  Public  Lands.  —  An 
Act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  secretary  of  the  interior  to  "  make  such  rules 
and  regnlati<ms  and  establish  such  service  as  will  insure  the  objects  of  such 
reservations^  namelv,  to  regulate  their  occupancy  and  use  and  to  preserve  the 
forests  thereon  from  destruction,"  was  held  not  to  be  invalid  as  a  del^ation 
of  legislative  power  to  an  executive  officer. 

nasterrigncs  r.  U.  &,  (C  C  A.  1903)  122  aona  bono  fide  nsideBU  of  *  *  *  Mem- 
Fed.  Rep.  80,  afnrming  (1902)  118  Fed.  Rep.  Una,  •  •  •  shall  be,  and  are  hereby, 
188.  authoriaed  and  permitted  to  fell  and  remove, 

for  building,  agricultural,  mining,  or  other 
An  Act  of  Congress  providing  *  That  all       domestic  purposes,  any  timber  or  other  trees 
of  tbe  United  Statea  ai^  other  per-       growing  or  being  on  the  public  lands,  said 
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lands    being    mineral,    •    •     •    subject    to  ing  upon  such  lands,  and  for  other  purposes/' 

such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  secretary  of  is  not  invalid  as  delegating  to  the  secretary 

the  interior  may  prescribe  for  the  protection  of  the  interior  legislative  powers.     U.  8.  v, 

of  the  timber  and  of  the  undergrowth  grow-  Williams,  (1887)  6  Mont.  392. 

h.  To  Prescbibe  Limits  of  Dischaboe  of  Refuse  on  Tidal  Waters.  — 
An  Act  of  Congresa  prohibiting  the  deposit  of  refuse,  dirt^  ashes,  cinders,  mud, 
sand,  dredgings,  sludge,  acid,  or  any  other  matter  of  any  kind,  other  than  that 
flowing  from  streets,  sewers,  and  passing  therefrom  in  a  liquid  state,  in  the 
tidal  waters  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  or  its  adjacent  or  tributary  waters, 
or  in  those  of  Long  Island  Sound,  within  the  limits  which  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  supervisor  of  the  harbor,  requiring  persons  proposing  "  to  take  or  tow 
such  forbidden  matter  to  the  place  of  deposit  to  apply  for  and  obtain  from  the 
supervisors  of  the  harbor  appointed  hereunder  a  permit  defining  the  precise 
limits  within  which  the  discharge  of  such  scows  or  boats  may  be  made,"  and 
declaring  any  deviation  from  such  dumping  or  discharging  place  specified  in 
such  permit  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  is  not  invalid  as  a  delegation  of  legislative 
power  to  the  supervisor.  Congress  did  not  thereby  delegate  to  the  supervisor 
any  of  its  power  "  to  regulate  commerce,"  and  the  included  control  of  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.  The  supervisor  is  not  authorized  to 
declare  that  dumping  refuse  of  various  kinds  is  obstructive  or  injurious  to 
navigation,  and  punishable.  He  is  merely  directed  to  overlook  the  detailed 
operation  of  such  dumping,  to  the  end  that  the  deposit  shall  not  be  hurtful  to 
navigation. 

U.  8. 17.  Romard,  (1898)  89  Fed.  Bep.  IM. 

t.  Enabling  People  of  a  Teemtoey  to  Pbovidb  foe  Tbansfeb  of 
Causes  on  Admission  as  a  State.  —  The  provision  in  the  Act  of  Congress 
enabling  the  people  of  Utah  to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government,  em- 
powering the  convention  provided  for  to  provide  by  ordinance  "  for  the  trans- 
fer of  actions,  cases,  and  proceedings,  and  such  matters  pending  in  the  Supreme 
or  District  Courts  of  the  territory  of  Utah,  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the 
said  state  into  the  Union,  to  such  courts  as  shall  be  established  under  the 
constitution  to  be  thus  formed,  or  to  the  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Utah,  and  no  indictment,  action,  or  proceeding  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  any  change  in  the  courts,  but  shall  be  proceeded  with  in 
the  state  or  United  States  courts,  according  to  the  laws  thereof  respectively," 
was  a  valid  delegation  of  legislative  power. 

MeComick  v.  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.,  (C.  C.  A.  1897)  79  Fed.  Rep.  450. 

/.  To  Pbescbibe  Maeks  on  Packages  of  Oleomabgabinb.  —  An  Act 
of  Congress  requiring  the  retail  dealers  in  oleomargarine  to  pack  it  in  suitable 
wooden  or  paper  packages,  "  which  shall  be  marked  and  branded  as  the  commis- 
sioner of  internal  revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
shall  prescribe,"  involves  no  unconstitutional  delegation  of  power. 

In  r€  Kollock,  (1897)  166  U.  S.  582. 
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fc.  Regulations  fob  Enbollino  Militia.  —  The  proviBion  in  the  Act  of 
July  17,  1862,  in  which  discretionary  authority  was  vested  in  the  President  for 
executing  the  draft,  in  the  following  language :  "  If,  by  reason  of  defects  in 
existing  laws,  or  in  the  execution  of  them  in  the  several  states,  or  any  of  them, 
it  shall  be  found  necessary  to  provide  for  enrolling  the  militia  and  otherwise 
putting  this  Act  into  execution,  the  President  is  authorized  in  such  cases  to 
make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations;  and  the  enrollment  of  the  militia 
shall  in  all  cases  include  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five,  and  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  states  according 
to  representative  population,"  was  held  not  to  be  an  invalid  delegation  of 
legislative  power  to  the  President 

In  re  Griner,  (1863)    16  Wis.  432.     See  also  In  re  Wdilits,  (1863)   16  Wis.  448. 

6.  Judicial  Votioe  of  Begulationi  Haying  the  Force  of  Law.  —  Wherever,  by 
the  express  language  of  any  Act  of  Congress,  power  is  intrusted  to  either  of  the 
principal  departments  of  government  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  transaction  of  business  in  which  the  public  is  interested,  and  in  respect  to 
which  they  have  a  right  to  participate,  and  by  which  they  are  to  be  controlled, 
the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  in  pursuance  of  such  authority  become  a 
mass  of  that  body  of  public  records  of  which  the  courts  take  judicial  notice. 

Caha  r.  U.  S.,  (1894)   152  U.  S.  222,  citing  (U.  S.)  154;  Jones  v,  U.  6.,  (1890)  137  U.  8. 

U.  8.  r.  Tescfamaker,  (1850)  22  How.  (U.  8.)  202;  Knight  v.  U.  8.  Land  Assoc.,  (1891)  142 

392;  Romero  v.  U.  S.,    (1863)    1  WaU.   (U.  U.  8.  161;   Jenkins  v.  Gollard,   (1892)    146 

8.)  721;  Armstrong  v.  U.  S.,  (1871)  13  Wall.  U.  8.  546. 

n.  PowsB  TO  Pass  Retsospectiye  Btatvts8.  —  The  power  of  Congress  to 
pass  laws  on  subjects  within  the  acknowledged  scope  of  the  constitutional  grant 
of  legislative  power  is  not  restricted  to  laws  prospective  in  their  operation. 
Many  retrospective  statutes  have  been  passed  by  Congress,  and  whenever  their 
power  to  do  so  has  been  questioned,  it  has  been  sustained. 

Sohenck  r.  Peay,  (1869)   21  Fed.  Cas.  No.       (1833)   7   Pet.    (U.  8.)   222;   The  Brig  Amy 
12,451.  citing  U.  S.  r.  Schooner  Peggy,  (1801)       Warwick,  (1862)  2  Black  (U.  8.)  670. 
1  Cranch  (U.  S.)   103;  Sampeyreac  t?.  U.  &,  * 
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'^  The  House  of  Sepreientativei  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  states,  and  the  electors  in  each  state  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  state  legislature/' 

I.  What  Does  Not  Constitute  Membership,  297. 
II.  Length  of  Term,  297. 

III.  Right  to  Vote,  297. 

IV.  Qualifications  of  Voters,  298, 

V.  Election  by  Minority  of  Voters,  298. 
VI.  Right  of  State  Council  to  Decide  on  Tie  Vote,  298. 
VII.  District  in  a  State  of  Insurrection,  298. 
VIII.  Delegates  from  Territories,  298. 

1.  In  General^  298. 

2.  Right  of  Alien  to  Sit  as  Delegate^  399. 

3.  From  Unorganized  Territory^  299. 

4.  Length  of  Tertn^  299. 

I  What  Does  Not  Coh8Titiite  Hembsbship.  —  ^'  Election  does  not  of  itself 
constitute  membership,  although  the  period  may  have  arrived  at  which  the 
congressional  term  commences.  *  *  *  Neither  does  a  return  confer  mem- 
bership.   *    *    *    Neither  do  election  and  return  create  membership." 

Hammond  v.  Herrick,  01.  &  H.  El.  Gas.  287. 

U  LSHOTH  OF  Tebk. —  ^^  The  Constitution  does  not  define  the  time  for  which 
representatives  shall  be  chosen.  It  is  satisfied,  provided  the  choice  take  place 
at  any  time  in  every  second  year.  The  rest  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  each 
state." 

Hammond  0.  Herrick,  CI.  &  H.  £1.  Gas.  287. 

in.  Bight  to  Vote.  —  The  right  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  is  not  derived  merely  from  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state 

in  which  they  are  chosen,  but  has  its  foundation  in  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States. 

Wiley  17.  Sinkler,  (1900)  179  U.  S.  62.  See  also  Swafford  v.  Templeton,  (1902)  185  U.  S. 
487;  E»  p.  Yarbrough,  (1884)  110  U.  S.  651;  Knfght  x>,  Shelton,  (1905)  134  Fed.  Rep.  426. 

TUi  ClauM  Coaftn  iht  Bight  to  Yota  for  members  of  Congress  on  such  electors 

in  a  state  as  are  qualified  by  its  laws,  as  electors  of  the  most  numerous 

branch  of  the  state  legislatu're,  and  this  is  a  right  which  Congress  has  power 

to  protect  by  law.     Section  5520,  R.  S.,  repealed  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 

February  8,  1894,  was  held  to  be  valid,  under  this  clause  and  section  4  of 

this  article. 

U.  S.  t;.  Goldman,  (1878)  3  Woods  (U.  S.)  187,  25  Fed.  Caa.  No.  15,225.  See  U.  S.  o. 
Crosby,  (1871)  1  Hughes  (U.  8.)  448,  25  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,893. 
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IT.  dUALinOATlOVB  OF  TOTSB&  —  The  States,  in  prescribing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  their  own  legislatures,  do  not 
do  this  with  reference  to  the  election  for  members  of  Congress.  Nor  can  they 
prescribe  the  qualification  for  voters  for  those  eo  nomine.  They  define  who 
are  to  vote  for  the  popular  branch  of  their  own  legislature,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  says  the  same  persons  shall  vote  for  members  of 
Congress  in  that  state.  It  adopts  the  qualification  thus  furnished  as  the 
qualification  of  its  own  electors  for  members  of  Congress.  It  is  not  true, 
therefore,  that  electors  for  members  of  Congress  owe  their  right  to  vote  to  the 
state  law  in  any  sense  which  makes  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  depend  ex- 
clusively on  the  law  of  the  state. 

Em  p.  Yarbrougli,  (1S84)   110  U.  S.  (163. 

T.  Blxctiov  bt  HnroBiTT  07  ToTSxa.  —  A  representative  cannot  be  elected 

by  a  minority  of  voters. 

Bowen  v.  De  Large,   Smith   El.  Gas.   99;  Young,    2    Bart.    £1.    Gas.    422;    Ghristy   v. 

Maxwell    v.    Gannon,    Smith    El.    Gas.    182;  Winpy,  2  Bart.  El.  Gas.  464;  Jones  r.  Mann, 

Smith  V.  Brown,  2  Bart  EL  Gas.  395;  Blakey  2  Bart.  EL  Gas.  471 ;  Gannon  v.  Gampbell,  2 

v.  Qolloday,  2  Bart  El.  Gas.  417;  McKee  v,  Ellsw.  El.  Gas.  604. 

WhtB  Om  ef  Tw«  CiadidatM  Ii  laaUgiUa,  the  votes  given  for  him  are  of  no  effect, 
and  the  other  candidate  is  elected. 

Wallace  v.  Simpson,  2  Bart.  El.  Gas.  731,      and    this    proposition    did    not    receive    the 
attempting,   hut  failing,  to  distinguish  the       sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  committee. 
case  of  Smith  v.  Brown,  2  Bart  El.  Gas.  395; 

VI  BiOHT  OF  Btats  Couvcil  to  Dbcibb  oh  Tie  Tote.  —  Where  two  candi- 
dates had  an  equal  number  of  votes^  the  governor  and  council,  assuming  to  act 
under  a  state  law,  proceeded  to  decide  between  them  which  should  be  the 
representative,  and  gave  their  certificate  of  election  to  one  who  became  the  sit- 
ting member.  This  proceeding,  being  illegal  and  unwarranted  by  the  Consti- 
tution, was  not  admitted  as  evidence  of  his  right  to  a  seat  in  the  house. 

Reed   v.   Gosden,   Gl.   k  H.   £1.   Gas.    353,  be  made.     If,  therefore,  the  leg«il  electors,  on 

wherein  it  was  said :    "  The  term  '  election  '  the  day  appointed,  shall  fail  to  make  a  choice, 

must  mean  the  act  of  choosing,  performed  by  it  is  confidently  believed  that  no  other  au- 

the  qualified  electors,  in  conformity  with  the  thority  of  the  state  can,  at  any  other  time, 

requisitions  of  the  constitution  and  laws  regu-  make  good  this  defect." 
lating  the  manner  in  which  the  choice  shall 

Vn.  DiBTBiOT  nr  a  State  of  Ihsubbsctioh.  —  Where  a  greater  portion  of  a 
congressional  district  is  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  violence  is  threatened  to 
those  participating  in  an  election  of  representatives,  an  attempted  election  in 
which  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  voters  participate  is  invalid. 

GraiBn,  1  Bart  El.  Gas.  464. 

Yin.  Delegates  noM  Tebbitobies  —  1.  In  General.  —  The  office  of  dele- 
gate is  one  not  provided  for  in  the  Constitution.  It  grew  out  of  the  ordinance 
of  Congress  for  the  government  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  passed  anterior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  territorial 
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govemments  which  have  since  existed.  By  that  ordinance  no  qualifications 
were  required  of  the  person  elected  delegate,  nor  do  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  have  been  subsequently  passed,  in  relation  to  the  election  of 
delegates  from  other  territories,  prescribe  any. 

Biddle  v,  Richards,  CI.  &  H.  £1.  Cas.  407. 

Dtiifatw  Am  th«  OrtatuM  of  ftotatt,  and  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government 
may  abolish  the  office  altogether. 

Cumon  V.  Campbell,  2  EUsw.  EL  Cfts.  604. 

8.  Sight  of  Alien  to  Bit  as  Delegate.  —  Unless  it  can  be  deduced  from  the 
general  principles  of  the  Constitution,  there  is  no  authority  to  exclude  an  alien 
from  holding  a  seat  in  Congress  as  a  delegate  from  a  territory. 

Biddle  r.  Richards,  CI.  k  H.  EL  Caa.  407. 

*  S.  From  Unorganiiad  Territory.  —  A  section  of  the  country  not  organized 
into  a  territory  pursuant  to  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  and  not  an  organized 
state,  is  not  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress,  and  a  delegate  elected  from 
such  section  will  not  be  seated. 

Smith,  1  Bart  EL  Cas.  107;  Babbitts,  1  Bart  EL  Cas.  116;  Messaroej,  1  Bart  EL 
Gu.148. 

4.  Length  of  Term. —  Delegates  should  be  elected  for  the  same  length  of  term 
as  representatives  from  the  states,  but  they  are  so  far  the  mere  creatures  of  law 
that  their  term  of  service  may  be  long  or  short,  and  may  commence  and 
tenninate  at  such  periods  as  Congress,  in  their  wisdom,  may  direct 

Doty  V,  JoiktB,  I  Bart  El.  Cas.  16. 

SipirM  on  AdmiMltB  as  a  ftota.  —  The  term  of  one  elected  as  a  delegate  to  repre- 
sent a  territory  expires  on  the  territory  being  erected  into  a  state. 

Doty  V,  Jones,  1  Bart  EL  Cas.  16. 
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"  Ko  person  Bhall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  oitisen  of  the  Vnited  States,  and 
who  shall  not,  when  eleotjed,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  he  shall 
be  chosen." 

I.  •*  State,"  300. 
II.  Citizenship,  300. 

III.  "An  Inhabitant  of  That  State,"  301. 

I.  In  General^  301. 

a.  Right  to  VotCy  301. 

3.  Employed  in  Government  Service y  301. 

a.  In  a  Foreign  Country ^  301. 

b.  In  the  District  of  Columbia^  301. 

IV.  Power  of  the  House  to  Add  to  Qualifications,  301, 
V,  Power  of  States  to  Add  to  Qualifications,  302. 

L  "  State." — The  term  '^  state  "  is  used  in  this  clause  in  its  geographical 
sense,  and  not  in  the  sense  of  a  political  community. 
Texas  v.  White,  (1868)  7  Wall.  (U.  S.)  721. 

U  CITIZEVSEIP. —  In  determining  the  citizenship  of  a  delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  rule  that  the  domicil  of  the  father  is  the  domicil 
of  his  minor  son  may  be  applied. 

Dayid  Levy,  1  Bart.  £1.  Gas.  41.    See  also  Ramsay  r.  Smith,  CI.  ft  H.  El.  Gas.  23. 

Oitiseailiip  at  Time  of  Eleetion.  —  One  who  has  resided  in  a  state  or  territory  the 
requisite  time  is  eligible  to  election  as  representative  or  delegate,  though  he 
attained  citizenship  by  naturalization  within  the  time.  Citizenship  at  the 
time  of  election  is  sufficient. 

Biddle  v.  Richards,  CI.  &  H.  El.  Gas.  407. 

Educated  Abroad. —  A  person,  born  in  the  colony  of  South  Carolina,  was,  while 
a  youth,  sent  to  Europe  for  his  education,  where  he  remained  till  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Revolutionary  war.  During  his  absence  his  father,  his  only  sur- 
viving parent,  died.  In  November,  1783,  he  returned,  and  in  1788  was  elected 
to  represent  the  state  of  South  Carolina  in  Congress.  His  seat  being  contested 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  been  "  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States," 
it  was  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  his  seat. 

Ramsey  v.  Smith,  CI.  &  H.  El.  Gas.  23. 

The  Leaning,  in  questions  of  citizenship,  should  always  be  in  favor  of  the 
claimant  of  it. 

David  Levy,  1  Bart.  El.  Cas.  41. 
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m.  ''  Ax  IVHABXTAVT  07  TEAT  STATE"  —  1.  In  General  —  An  inhabitant  of 
t  state,  within  the  meaning  of  the  second  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Constitution,  is  one  who  is  bona  fide  a  member  of  the  state,  subject  to  all  the 
requisitions  of  its  laws,  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  which 
«liey  confer. 

Bailey,  CI.  A  H.  £1.  Gas.  411. 

Zng%h  of  TL&Mnm  Immauriil.  —  One  who  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  at  the 
hime  of  his  election  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  representative,  the  length  of  his 
«^idence  in  the  state  being  immaterial. 

Key,  CI.  A  IL  El.  Gas.  224.  and  voted  out  of  the  state,  will  not  disqualify 

him  if,  when  elected,  he  has  returned  to  and 
An  inhabitant  at  time  of  election.  —  The      become  an  inhabitant  of  the  state.    Upton,  1 
'nets  that  one  has  removed  from,  and  resided      Bart.  El.  Cas.  368. 

Xteas  Mere  thfta  Itgovniir. —  '^  An  inhabitant,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution, if  it  does  not  mean  resident  or  citizen,  certainly  means  more  than 
•ojoumer. 

Pi^t,  1  Bart  El.  Cas.  463. 

S.  Sight  to  Vote.  —  The  right  to  vote  is  not  an  essential  of  inhabiting  within 
die  meaning  of  the  Constitution  prescribing  the  qualifications  of  members  of 
Congress. 

Bayley  r.  Barbour,  2  Ellsw.  El.  Cas.  676. 

8.  Employed  in  Oovemment    Service  —  a.  In  a  FoBEiGif  Coitntby.  —  A 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  residing  as  a  public  minister  at  a  foreign  court, 
does  not  lose  his  character  of  inhabitant  of  that  state  of  which  he  is  a  citizen, 
10  as  to  be  disqualified  for  election  to  Congress. 
Forsyth,  CI.  ft  H.  El.  Cas.  497. 

h.  In  the  Disteict  of  Columbia.  —  A  person  residing  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  though  in  the  employment  of  the  general  government,  is  not,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  an  inhabitant  of  a 
state,  so  as  to  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  Congress ;  the  word  ^'  inhabitant "  compre- 
hending a  simple  fact,  locality  of  existence. 

In  Bailey,  CI.  ft  H.  El.  Gas.  411,  it  is  said:  as  to  be  eligible  to  Congress,  it  is  otherwise 

**  Though  a  citiisen  of  a  state,  representing  at  with  one  who  is  employed  in  the  donie»tic 

X  foreign  court  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union,  service  of  the  government,  out  of  the  limits  or 

Inay  retain  his  character  of  an  inhabitant  so  his  own  state. " 

IT.  Powxx  OF  THE  HoiraE  to  Add  to  Qvalificatiovs.  —  '^  It  has  never  been 
claimed  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  acting  alone,  possessed  the  power  to 
*dd  to  or  change  the  qualifications  of  its  members." 

See  Views  of  Minority,  Maxwell  r.  Can-  stitution  established  certain  qualifications  as 
^on.  Smith  El.  Cas.  191.  necessary  for  office,  it  meant  to  exclude  all 

**  Mr.  Justice  Story  says  that  it  would  seem  others  as  prerequisites,  and  that  from  the 
but  fair  reasoning,  upon  the  plainest  prin-  very  nature  of  such  a  provision  the  affirma- 
eiples  of  interpretation,  that  when  the  Con-       tion  of  these  qualifications  would   seem   to 
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imply  a  negaiiTe  of  all  othsra.    And  althoQi^  just  as  certain  that  thdr  spirit  doss."   Views 

it  is  oertain  that  the  letter  of  those  constitu-  of  Minority,  Maxwell  v.  Cannon,  Smith  El. 

tional  prorisions  which  relate  to  represenU-  Cas.  191 ;  Tumcy  t^.  Marshall,  1  Bart  EL 

tives  from  the  states  does  not  apply  exactly  Cas.  167. 
to  delegates  from  the  territories,  still  it  is 

Of  IMifatss  frsm  Tsrritsriss.  —  While  it  would  be  entirely  competent  for 
Congress  to  prescribe  qualifications  for  a  delegate  in  Congress  entirely  unlike 
those  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  for  members,  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
legislation  it  may  fairly  and  justly  be  assumed  that  in  making  the  Constitution 
a  part  of  the  law  of  the  territory,  Congress  intended  to  indicate  that  the 
qualifications  of  the  delegates  to  be  elected  should  be  similar  to  those  of  a 
member.  It  would  seem  to  be  to  that  extent  an  instruction  to  the  electors  of 
the  territory,  growing  out  of  the  analogies  of  the  case. 

Maxwell  9.  Gannon,  Smith  El.  Cas.  182;  Cannon  v.  CampbeU,  2  Ellsw.  £1.  Gas.  S04. 

y.  Powim  OF  States  to  Abb  to  UirALincATiovs.  —  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  having  fixed  the  qualifications  of  members,  no  additional  quali- 
fications can  rightfully  be  required  by  the  states.  So  where  two  members  were 
to  be  elected  from  one  district,  a  state  law  providing  that  they  should  be  elected 
from  specific  and  different  localities  was  held  void. 

Barney  v,  McCreery,  CI.  k  H.  El.  Cas.  167.      those  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  for  rep- 
*  It  is  dear  that  a  state  of  the  Union  has      resentatives."    Tumey  v.  Marshall,  I  Bart 
not  the  power  to  superadd  qualifications  to      £1.  Cas.  1S7. 

Osmipt  Frastieis  Ast  —  A  statute  entitled  ^^  An  Act  to  prevent  corrupt  practices 
at  elections,^'  in  so  far  as  it  undertakes  to  create  qualifications  as  to  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  impose  upon  such  candidates 
or  members  special  and  unusual  conditions  in  the  nature  of  qualifications,  to 
that  extent  is  violative  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Siato  V.  Bnssell,  (1900)  10  Ohio  Dec  266.    . 
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ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  2. 

"Bepresentatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states 
which  may  be  inclnded  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  nnmber  of  free 
persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration 
shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Vnited  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such 
manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  representatives  shall  not 
exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one 
representative;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  state  of  Hew 
Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Bhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five.  New  York  six,  Kew 
Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten. 
North  Carolina  five.  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three." 

I.  "  Apportioned  Among  the  Several  States,"  303. 

1.  Representatives y  303. 

2.  Direct  TaxeSy  304. 

II.  "  Person,"  305. 

III.  Gathering  Census  Statistics,  305. 

IV.  Direct  Taxes,  305. 

1.  In  General^  305. 

2.  Power  to  Impose  Penalty  for  Default  of  Payment y  305. 

3.  Right  of  State  to  Reimbursement^  305. 

4.  Whether  Particular  Taxes  Are  Direct  or  Indirect^  306. 

a.  On  Income y  306. 

b.  On  State  Bank  Issue^  306.  ' 

c.  On  Legal  Process  and  Papers^  307.  • 

d.  On  Legacies  and  Distributive  Shares,  307. 

e.  On  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Tobacco,  307. 
/.  On  Business  of  Refining  Oil  or  Sugar,  307. 
g.  On  Sale  of  Certificate  of  Stock,  307. 

h.  On  Privilege  of  Selling  Property  at  an  Exchange,  308. 

I.   On  Insurance  Business,  308. 

/.   On  Carriages,  308.  / 

I  '' Appobtioited  Amono  the  Sevebal  States"  — 1.  Sepresentativea — 

Although  the  Constitution  has  declared  that  representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  states  according  to  their  respective  federal  numbers,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  has  expressly  authorized  Congress  by  law  to  provide  for  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  population  every  ten  years,  yet  the  power  to  apportion  representa- 
tives after  this  enumeration  is  made,  is  nowhere  found  among  the  express 
powers  given  to  Congress,  but  it  has  always  been  acted  upon  as  irresistibly 
flowing  from  the  duty  positively  enjoined  by  the  Constitution. 

Prigg  1?.  Pennsylvania,  (1843)  16  Pet.  (U.  the  new  apportionment  goes  into  effect.  Lowe, 
S.)  619.  1  Bart.  El.  Cas.  418. 

fiepresentation  on  basis  of  new  census.—  Question  of  apportionment  political,  not  JQdi- 
A  state  cannot  claim  representation  in  Con-  cial.  —  In  an  action  brought  to  compel  the 
gress  upon  the  basis  of  a  new  census  until       governor  of  Nebraska  to  issue  his  proclain%i 
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tion  for  the  election  of  additional  memben 
of  Congreu,  the  court,  after  setting  out  sec. 
2  of  Article  I.  of  the  Constitution,  and  sec  2 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  said:  "It 
will  be  seen  that  the  apportionment  of 
representatives  among  the  several  states, 
after  the  taking  of  each  decennial  census,  is 
made  by  Congress  upon  some  fixed  rule  or 
ratio  which  applies  equally  to  all  the  states. 
The  apportionment  is,  so  far  as  it  appears, 
fair,  and  the  only  complaint  is  that  it  should 
take  effect  in  1891  instead  of  1893.  There  ia 
much  force  in  the  objection  that  the  states 
entitled  to  increased  representation  are 
thereby  deprived  of  the  same  for  two  yeara 
The  question,  however,  is  political  rather  than 
judicial,  and  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  in'  what 


way  the  courts  can  remedy  the  defect.  With 
the  present  improved  modes  of  taking  the 
census  and  classifying  the  returns,  the  popu- 
lation of  each  state  can  be  ascertained  within 
a  few  months  after  the  actual  enumeration, 
no  that  the  apportionment  can  be  made  in 
December  or  January  following  the  taking 
of  the  census.  It  would  seem  but  justice 
that  this  should  take  effect  in  the  succeeding 
Congress,  and  we  may  confidently  trust  to 
that  spirit  of  fairness  so  characteristic  of  the 
American  people,  to  correct  the  wrong.  Hie 
courts,  however,  have  no  authority  to  de- 
clare that  a  greater  number  of  representa- 
tives shall  be  elected  and  admitted  to  Con- 
gress than  the  statute  specifies."  State  v, 
Boyd,  (1893)  36  Neb.  181. 


S.  Direct  Taxes'.  —  The  requirement  that  direct  taxes  should  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  states  contemplated  the  protection  of  the  states,  to  prevent 
their  being  called  upon  to  contribute  more  than  was  deemed  their  due  share 
of  the  burden.  Giving  to  the  term  "  uniformity  "  as  applied  to  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  a  geographical  significance,  likewise  causes  that  provision  to  look 
to  the  forbidding  of  discrimination  as  between  the  states,  by  the  levying  of 
duties,  imposts,  or  excises  upon  a  particular  subject  in  one  state  and  a  different 
duty,  impost,  or  excise  on  the  same  subject  in  another;  and  therefore,  as  far 
as  may  be,  is  a  restriction  in  the  same  direction  and  in  harmony  with  the  re- 
quirement of  apportionment  of  direct  taxes. 


Knowlton  v.  Moore.  (1900)  178  U.  S.  89. 
See  the  first  clause  of  section  8  of  this  article, 
that  "all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States." 

Federalist.  —  The  national  legislature  can 
make  use  of  the  system  of  each  state  within 
that  state.  The  method  of  laying  and  col- 
lecting this  species  of  taxes  in  each  state  can, 
in  all  its  parts,  be  adopted  and  employed  by 
the  federal  government.  Let  it  be  recollected 
that  the  proportion  of  these  taxes  is  not  to 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  national  legis- 


lature, but  is  to  be  determined  by  the  num- 
bers of  each  state,  as  described  in  the  second 
section  of  the  first  article.  An  actual  census 
or  enumeration  of  the  people  must  furnish 
the  rule,  a  circumstance  which  effectually 
shuts  the  door  to  partiality  or  oppression. 
The  abuse  of  this  power  of  taxation  seems  to 
have  been  provided  against  with  guarded 
circumspection.  In  addition  to  the  precau- 
tion just  mentioned,  there  is  a  provision  that 
'*  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  b(*  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States."  Ham- 
ilton, in  The  Federalist,  No.  XXXVI. 


IMitriet  of  MuiUa  and  TerritoriM.  —  An  Act  of  Congress  laying  a  direct  tax 
throughout  the  United  States  in  proportion  to  the  census  directed  to  be  taken 
by  the  Constitution  may  comprehend  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Loughborough  t\  Blake,  (1820)  5  Wheat. 
(U.  S.)  317,  wherein  the  court  said:  "The 
object  of  this  regulation  is,  we  think,  to 
furnish  a  standard  by  which  taxes  are  to  be 
apportiono<l,  not  to  exempt  from  their  opera- 
tion any  part  of  our  country.  Had  the  inten- 
tion been  to  exempt  from  taxation  those  who 
were  not  represented  in  Congress,  that  in- 
tention would  have  been  expressed  in  direct 
terms.  The  power  having  been  expressly 
granted,  the  exception  would  have  been 
expressly  made;  But  a  limitation  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  insinuated.  The  words 
used  do  not  mean  that  direct  taxes  shall  be 
imposed  on  states  only  which  are  represented, 
or  shall  be  apportioned   to  representatives; 


but  that  direct  taxation,  in  its  application  to 
states,  shall  be  apportioned  to  numbers. 
Representation  is  not  made  the  foundation  of 
taxation.  If,  under  the  enumeration  of  a 
representative  for  every  30,000  souls,  one 
state  had  been  found  to  contain  59,000  and 
another  60,000,  the  first  would  have  been 
entitled  to  only  one  representative  and  the 
last  to  two.  Their  taxes,  however,  would  not 
have  been  as  one  to  two,  but  as  fifty-nine  to 
sixty.  This  clause  was  obviously  not  in- 
tended to  create  any  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion, or  to  make  taxation  dependent  on  rep- 
resentation, but  to  furnish  a  standard  for 
the  apportionment  of  each  on  the  states. 
•  •  •  If,  then,  a  direct  tax  be  laid  at  all, 
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it  mnst  be  laid  cm  every  state  conformably  this  regulation  is  expressly  confined  to  the 

to   the    rule   provided   in    the    Constitution.  states,  and  creates  no  necessity  for  extending 

Congress  has  clearly  no  power  to  exempt  any  the  tax  to  the  district  or  territories." 
state  from  its  due  share  of  the  burden.    But 

n.  "  PXB80V."  —  The  word  "  person  "  is  used  in  the  Constitution  to  describe 
slaves  as  well  as  freemen. 

U.  &  V,  Amy,  (1859)  24  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,445. 

m  OATHiBnie  Cevsitb  Statistics.  —  See  under  the  last  clause  of  section 
eight  of  this  article,  giving  to  Congress  the  power  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and 
all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 

IV.  DntlOT  Tazzb — 1.  In  General  —  The  words  "  direct  taxes  "  were  used 
in  the  Constitution  in  their  natural  and  obvious  sense. 

Pollock  r.  Farmers'  L.  ft  T.  Co.,  (1896)  158  U.  S.  619. 

The  laquiry  Whsthir  Taxes  Are  IMreet  er  Indireet  must  involve  the  prior  determina- 
tion of  the  objects  or  rights  upon  which  by  law  they  are  imposed  and  assessed, 
since  it  becomes  essential  primarily  to  know  what  the  law  assesses  and  taxes 
in  order  to  learn  completely  the  nature  of  the  burden. 

Knowlton  v.  Moore,  (1900)  178  U.  S.  46.  to  these  requirements,  no  microscopic  exanii- 

While  yielding  implicit  obedience  to   the  nation  as  to  the  purely  economic  or  theo- 

constitutional  requirements  as  to  the  appor-  retical  nature  of  the  tax  should  be  indulged 

tionment  of  direct  taxes,  it  is  no  part  of  the  in  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  in  a  category 

duty  of  this  court  to  lessen,  impede,  or  obstruct  which  would  invalidate  the  tax.    As  a  mere 

the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  by  merely  abstract,  scientific,  or  economical  problem,  a 

abstruse  and  subtle  distinctions  as  to  the  particular  tax  might  possibly  be  regarded  as 

particular  nature  of  a  specified  tax,  where  a  direct  tax,  when  as  a  practical  matter  per- 

such  distinction  rests  more  upon  the  differing  taining  to  the  actual  operation  of  the  tax  it 

theories  of  political  economists  than  upon  the  might  plainly  appear  to  be  indirect.      Nicol 

practical  nature  of  the  tax  itself.    In  decid-  v.  Ames,  (1899)  173  U.  S.  fAf^,  affirming  (1898) 

ing  upon  the  validity  of  a  tax  with  reference  89  Fed.  Rep.  144. 

8.  Power  to  Impose  Penalty  for  Default  of  Payment.  —  When  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress provides  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  a  direct  tax,  it  is  not  invalid  in 
charging  a  penalty  for  the  default  of  voluntary  payment  in  due  time,  when  the 
Act  made  a  clear  distinction  between  the  tax  and  the  penalty,  and  the  owner 
of  the  lots  or  parcels  of  land  was  allowed  to  pay  the  tax  charged  thereon  and 
take  a  certificate  of  payment,  by  virtue  whereof  the  lands  could  be  discharged. 

De  TreWUe  r.  Smalls,  (1878)  98  U.  S.  627.  See  also  Sharpleigh  v,  Surdam,  (1876) 
1  Flipp.  (U.  S.)  472,  21  Fed.  Cas.  No.  12,711. 

3.  Sight  of  State  to  Beimbnrsement.  —  The  payment  by  the  state  of  a  direct 
tax  levied  and  collected  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  does  not  constitute  a 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  state  for  reimbursement  of  the  tax  thus  paid. 

WaUes  V,  Smith,  (1893)  76  Md.  479. 
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4.  Whether  Particular  Taxes  Are  Direet  or  Indirect  —  a.  On  Ihoome.  — A 

tax  upon  one's  whole  income  is  a  tax  upon  the  annual  receipts  from  his  whole 
property,  and  as  such  falls  within  the  same  class  as  a  tax  upon  that  property, 
and  is  a  direct  tax  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

Pollock  r.  Farmers'  L.  &  T.  Co.,  (1896)  168 
U.  8,  626,  wherein  the  court  said:  "At  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted,  under  the  systems  of  direct  taxa- 
tion of  many  of  the  states,  taxes  were  laid  on 
incomes  from  professions,  business,  or  em- 
ployments, as  well  as  from  '  offices  and  places 
of  profit ; '  but  if  it  were  the  fact  that  there 
haa  then  been  no  income  tax  law,  such  as 
this,  it  would  not  be  of  controlling  importance. 
A  direct  tax  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  con- 
stitutional rule  because  the  particular  tax  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  the  rule  was  prescribed." 


Tbe  iaane  preeented  in  the  case  of  PoUock 
V.  Finnera'  L.  h  T.  Co.,  (1896)  167  U.  S.  429, 
and  168  X.\  S.  001,  was  whether  an  income  tax 
was  direct  within  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution. On  the  one  hand  it  waA  argued  that 
onlv  capitation  taxes  and  taxes  on  land  as 
suck,  were  direct,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  considered  as  a  matter  of  first 
impression.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  as- 
sarted that,  in  principle,  direct  taxes,  in  the 
ooostitutional  sense,  embraced  not  only  taxes 


on  land  and  capitation  taxes,  but  all  burdens 
laid  on  real  or  personal  property  because  of 
its  ownership,  which  were  equivalent  to  s 
direct  tax  on  such  property.  It  was  decided 
in  that  case  that  taxes  on  the  income  of  real 
and  personal  property  were  the  legal  equivs- 
lent  of  a  direct  tax  on  the  property  from 
which  the  income  was  derived,  and  tiberefore 
required  apportionment.  Knowlton  r.  Moore, 
(1900)  178  U.  S.  80. 

Cases  overruled.  —  Direct  taxes  withm  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  are  only  capita- 
tion taxes  as  expipessed  in  that  instrument, 
and  taxes  on  real  estate ;  and  a  tax  levied  on 
the  personal  income,  gains,  and  profits  during 
the  year  is  within  the  categoiy  of  an  excise 
or  duty.  Springer  v.  U.  8.,  (1880)  102  U.  S. 
602. 

A  tax  upon  incomes  must  be  classed  among 
duties  rather  than  among  direct  taxes,  and 
no  i^portionment  is  necessary  when  it  is 
laid.  Smedbog  v.  B^tley,  (1874)  22  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  12,964. 


A  Tax  «ft  Hm  laati  m  Imsm  flr«ai  m«al  aai  Pmnal  Bsf  Ij   is  a  direct  tax  wiAin 
the  meaiiing  of  the  Constitution. 

Pollock  r.  Farmers*  L.  A  T.  Oo^  (1895)  157  U.  &  658.    See  abo  FoOock  9.  f^nMn*  U 
A  T.  Co.,  (1895)  158  U.  &  617. 


h.  On  State  Bank  Issue.  —  The  Act  of  Congress  of  Jvlj  13,  1866,  pio- 
Tiding  that  ''  every  national  banking  association,  state  bank,  or  state  banking 
association  shall  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  notes  of  any 
person,  state  bank,  or  state  banking  association  used  for  circnlation,  and  paid 
out  by  them  after  the  first  day  of  August,  1S66,  and  such  tax  shall  be  assessed 
and  paid  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  commissioner  of  internal 
revenue/^  imposes  a  tax  which  is  not  a  direct  tax  in  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 


Veane  Baak  r.  FeaiKK  0$®^  8  WaU.  fC. 
5v^  &S>.  wh^rwtt  the  court  sakl  that  a  rpriew 
«rf  tlie  Acts  of  Cwj^riew  *  shows  th*t  rersor.al 
|*v»i^T.  «>a:rso:*.  «v"T2r«tk*ns.  and  ibe  like 
tijiW  nieT^r  tK^Mi  fy<mrvi^  br  Coturress  as 
l«v\per  sub3«c?*  of  dirtcl  Tax.  li  has  beea 
*i:pix>s*d  ;iisi  *I*T«  must  be  fv*»?:i^r>fd  as 
aa  Vxvvr*«5oa  to  5 his  oSsMnrs::^*.  Fu:  the 
esvyr::^^  is  rsither  ari>«npa»  t>>aa  i«i!.  As 
|«^^*^  sUv«  w\»nf  prv^rier  >'u>>ev:s  of  s  v-ari- 
ta:xvR  tax.  w>v*  t»  d^^scri'tv^i  la  :Sp  Coa<:i- 
tvt:oa  as  a  .ti-^-t  Tax:  a*  rr-.^T^rrr  thift- 
mr^.  br  :be  "bi^t^  of  sc— ?.  »:  =!:t  —  ^:  of  tSp 
stat<«^  e-U<i*esi  a*  n»I  proivrrr,  ie>vv:ii-b> 
1^  >^>r^  V>»^  : Sp  irfT  v^ew  t**t  w?--i  t*p 
s^sbvvt  tv*  tV  tax  o:  l'?«:^x  a*  a  v-ariTaTf?* 
tax;  aao«r  tW  ia:t<r  Ti»r  wc:^-i  V  subwT 


to  iht  tazatioa  of  tke  othv  yean  as  resltj. 
That    the  latter  virv  w    takes    bj   tke 
frasoen  of  t2ie  Acts  alter  I79II  hrrwifs  hi^Hj 
prctfMhIe  whtm  it  is  cuiMdaeJ  tlMLt»  la  tke 
$:a:es  vhen^  slaves  vere  kekL  madi  of  tke 
va.ue  w«i:v*lk  vooM  otlmaise  bare  attadwd 
TO  laad   rtt$!»d  isto  the  slaves.    If.  iadeed. 
The  S»=-i  o-:t  h^i  be<*a  ral^awl  witkoot  tfce 
sIsTe^  tke  laad  vnsM  kave  keca  subject  to 
r-u.'^  !>?aT>pr  w>porTk«otal  rnpA^tkn  in  those 
states   thaa    ia  spates  vkere'  tkeie  aeie  no 
slaves ;  for  tbe  provortkn  of  tax  ; 
evrh    state    vas    lAetnwiaed   br 
v-.:v-,£t  referesce  to  tke  sab«eti  as  'wkieb  it 
v^s  to    be    asse^ci.    Tke  'fact,  tkea,  tkst 
scares  vere  rahaed  obAv  tke  Acts  icfcned  to, 
far  frm 
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that  Congress  regarded  personal  property  as  land  and  appurtenances,  and  taxes  on  polls, 

a  proper  object  of  direct  taxation  under  the  or  capitation  taxes.    And  this  construction  is 

Constitution,  shows  only  that  Congress,  after  entitled  to  great  consideration,  especially  in 

1798,  regarded  slaves,  for   the  purposes   of  the  absence  of  anything  adverse  to  it  in  the 

taxation,  as  realty.     It  may  be  rightly  af-  discussions  of  the  convention  which  framed, 

firmed,  therefore,  that  in  the  practical  con-  and  of  the  conventions   which  ratified,  the 

struction   of  the   Constitution   by   Congress  Constitution." 
direct  taxes  have  been  limited  to  taxes  on 

c.  On  Legal  Pbogess  and  Papess.  —  Stamp  duties,  to  be  paid  on  writs, 
and  other  legal  papers,  are  not  '^  direct "  taxes. 

Stamp  Tax  on  Writs,  (1S66)  12  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  23. 

d.  On  Legacies  and  Distbibutive  Shabbs.  —  A  succession  tax  imposed 
by  Act  of  Congress  on  every  devolution  of  title  to  any  real  estate  is  not  a  direct 
tax  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

Scholey  v,  Rew,  (1874)   23  Wall.   (U.  S.)  Act  of  June  13,  1898.  — The  taxes  imposed 

346,    wherein    the    ootirt    said:      ''Whether  on  legacies  and  distributive  shares  by  the 

direct  taxes  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution  War  Revenue  Act  of  June  13,  1898,  were  held 

comprehend  any  other  tax  than  a  capitation  to  be  not  direct  within  the  meaning  of  the 

tax  and  a  tax  on  land  is  a  question  not  ab-  Constitution,  but  duties  or  excises.     Knowl- 

soliitely  decided,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  deter-  ton  v.  Moore,  178  U.  S.  68.    See  also  Murdoch 

mine  it.  in  the  present  case,  as  it  is  expressly  v.  Ward,  (1900)  178  U.  8.  139;  High  v.  Co3me, 

decided  that  the  term  does  not  include  the  (1899)  93  Fed.  Rep.  450,  affirmed  (1900)  178 

tax  on  income,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  U.  S.  111. 
in  principle  from  a  succession  tax  such  as  the 
one  involved  in  the  present  controversy." 

e.  On  Manufactueb  and  Sale  of  Tobacco.  —  The  tax  imposed  by  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1898,  upon  tobacco,  however  prepared,  manufactured,  and 
sold,  for  consumption  or  sale,  was  held  not  to  be  a  direct  tax,  but  an  excise  tax 
which  Congress  could  impose ;  it  was  not  a  tax  upon  property  as  such,  but  upon 
certain  kinds  of  property,  having  reference  to  their  origin  and  intended  use. 

Patton  V.  Brady,  (1902)   1S4  U.  S.  60S. 

f.  On  Business  of  Rbfinino  Oil  ob  Sugar.  —  A  tax  imposed  by  the  War 
Revenue  Act  of  1898  upon  every  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  company  carry- 
ing on  or  doing  the  business  of  refining  petroleum  or  refining  sugar,  or  owning 
or  controlling  any  pipe  line  for  transporting  oil  or  other  products,  whose  gross 
annual  receipts  exceeded  $250,000,  was  held  not  to  be  a  direct  tax.  The  tax 
was  not  imposed  upon  gross  annual  receipts  as  property,  but  only  in  respect 
to  the  carrying  on  or  doing  the  business  specified.  It  could  not  be  otherwise 
regarded  because  of  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  the  tax  was  measured  by  the 
amount  of  the  gross  annual  receipts. 

Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Go.  r.  McClain,  (1904)  192  U.  S.  410.  reversing,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  construction  of  the  statute,  (C.  C.  A.  1902)   113  Fed.  Rep.  244. 

g.  On  Sale  of  Cbstificate  of  Stock.  —  A  stamp  tax  on  a  memorandum 
or  contract  of  sale  of  a  certificate  of  stock  is  not  a  direct  tax,  but  falls  within 
the  class  of  the  forms  of  taxation  denominated  duties,  imposts,  and  excises. 

Thomas  v.  U.  S.,  (1904)  192  U.  S.  370,  affirming  U.  S.  v.  Thomas,  (1902)  115  Fed. 
Rep.  207* 
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A.  Ov  Pbitileob  of  Selung  Pbopebtt  at  an  Exchange.  —  A  tax  iqk» 
the  privilege  of  selling  property  at  an  exchange  is  not  a  direct  tax,  bnt  is  in 
effect  a  duty  or  excise  laid  upon  the  privilege,  opportunity,  or  facility  offered 
at  boards  of  trade  or  exchanges  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  mentioned 
in  the  Act 

Niool  9.  Ames,  (1899)   173  U.  8.  618,  afirming  (1898)  89  Fed.  Bep.  144. 

i.  On  Insubance  Business.  —  A  tax  upon  the  business  of  an  insurance 
company  by  an  Act  of  Congress  which  laid  a  certain  tax  upon  the  amounts 
insured,  renewed,  or  continued  by  the  insurance  company;  upon  the  gross 
amount  of  premiums  received  and  assessments  by  them ;  and  a  tax  also  upon 
dividends,  undistributed  sums,  and  income,  is  not  a  direct  tax. 

Pacific  Ins.  Co.  v.  Soule,  (1868)  7  Wall.  (U.  S.)  446. 

J.  On  Cabbiage8.  —  A  tax  on  carriages  was  considered  to  be  a  tax  on  ex- 
pense, and  was,  therefore,  held  not  to  be  a  direct  tax. 

Hylton  V.  U.  8.,  (1796)  3  Dall.  (U.  6.)  176,  apportionment,  and  it  would  evidently  create 
wherein  the  oonrt,  per  Chase,  J.,  said:  '*  The  great  inequality  and  injustice,  it  is  unreason- 
Constitution  evidently  contemplated  no  taxes  able  to  say  that  the  Constitution  intended 
as  direct  taxes,  but  only  such  as  Congress  such  tax  should  be  laid  by  that  rule."  And 
could  lay  in  proportion  to  the  census.  The  per  Iredell,  J.:  "As  all  dvect  taxes  must  be 
rule  of  apportionment  is  only  to  be  adopted  apportioned,  it  is  evident  that  the  Constitu- 
in  such  cases  where  it  can  reasonably  apply;  tion  contemplated  none  as  direct  but  such  as 
and  the  subject  taxed  must  ever  determine  could  be  apportioned.  If  this  cannot  be  ap- 
the  application  of  the  rule.  If  it  is  proposed  portioned,  it  is,  therefore,  not  a  direct  tax  m 
to  tax  any   specific  article  by  the  rule  of  the  sense  of  the  Constitution.*' 
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''Wlien  yaoaaoiet  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  itate,  the  executive 
authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies." 

Tho  GoTtraw  ef  ft  suts  Mwt  Itx  the  Tint  for  holding  an  election  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
and  this  power  cannot  be  delegated. 

Graffin,  1  Bart.  £1.  Gas.  464. 

KlMtioatoisrTf  a^ptetalTtm.  —  Where  vacancies  existed  in  a  state's  representa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  an  election  was  held  under  the 
governor's  proclamation,  to  choose  representatives  to  serve  during  a  special 
session  of  Congress  convened  by  the  President,  it  was  held  that  such  members 
were  not  entitled  to  hold  office  beyond  the  special  session. 

Gohlson,  1  Bart.  El.  Cas.  9. 

A  Btiiffnation  of  a  Xtmbar  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  addressed  to  the 
governor  of  his  state  operates  to  vacate  his  office,  no  notice  of  its  acceptance 
being  necessary. 

Bledsoe,  CI.  ft  H.  £1.  Gas.  869.  formed  by  the  House  that  a  vacaifcy  exists 

**  The  executive  authority  of  a  state  may      in  the  representation  of  that  state."    Mercer, 

receive  the  resignation  of  a  member  of  the       01.  &  H.  El.  Gas.  44;  Edwards,  Gl.  ft  H.  El. 

House  of  Representatives,  and  issue  writs  for      Gas.  92. 

a  new  election,  without  waiting    to   be    in- 
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**  &•  Hbvie  of  Bcpretentativet  iludl  ohoow  their  speaker  amd  ofher  ofloen;  end 
ihell  hare  the  sole  power  of  impeaehment." 

Tki  Hmm  if  1^— lutlvM  Hsa  Us  iols  Btgkt  u  Impsedi  officers  of  the  government, 
and  the  Senate  to  try  them.  Where  the  question  of  such  impeachment  is 
before  either  body  acting  in  its  appropriate  sphere  on  that  subject,  they  have 
the  right  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  their  answers  to  proper 
questions,  in  the  same  manner  and  by  use  of  the  same  means  that  courts  of 
jcstioe  can  in  like  cases. 

KUboan  v.  ThompMni,  (1S80)  103  U.  &  190. 
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**  The  Senate  of  the  Vnited  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  from  each 
state,  chosen  by  the  leg^islatxire  thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each  senator  shall 
have  one  vote.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of 
the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three 
classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the 
expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so 
that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  state,  the 
executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies.  Ho  person  shall  be  a 
senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine 
years  a  citizen  of  the  Vnited  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an 
inhabitant  of  that  state  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen.  The  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  president  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote, 
unless  they  be  equally  divided.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  oi&cers,  and 
alio  a  president  pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when 
he  shall  exercise  the  oflce  of  President  of  the  Vnited  States.'' 

I.  "CHOiSEN  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  THEREOF,"  3 1 1. 

1.  By  a  Legislature  Elected  by  Frauds  ^M, 

2.  By  Rival  Legislatures^  312. 

3.  By  Territorial  Legislature  Before  Formal  Admission^  31a. 

4.  While  State  in  Insurrection^  312. 

5.  During  Existence  of  Provisional  Government,  312. 

6.  After  Reconstruction,  ^\ 2, 

7.  Majority  Elected  Constitutes  a  Quorum,  312. 

8.  Election  by  Minority,  313. 

9.  Right  of  Legislator  to  Vote  for  Himself ,  313. 

II.  Appointments  by  Executive,  313. 

1.  In  General,  313. 

2.  Reappointment  of  Sitting  Senator,  313. 

3.  Until  Next  Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  313. 

4.  Session  Intervening  Between  Resignation  and  Appointment,  314. 

5.  Vacancy  Not  Existing  at  Time  of  Appointment,  314. 

III.  Qualifications  of  Senators,  314. 

1.  Citizenships  314. 

2.  ''An  Inhabitant  of  That  State,**  314. 

3.  Power  of  States  to  Add  to  Qualifications,  314. 

L  "Ceosev  bt  the  LxoiSLATirnx  ThxbeoV'  — 1.  By  a  Legislature  Elected' 
by  Fraud.  —  A  senator  elected  by  a  legislature  which  was  itself  elected  by  fraud 
and  intimidation,  and  influenced  by  bribery,  is  not  legally  elected  or  entitled 
to  be  seate4  in  tbe  Senate. 

The  Louisiana  Cases,  Tkft  £1.  Gas.  426. 
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S.  Bj  Xi?«l  IflgidiiUML  —  Where  each  of  two  riral  lef!i$lBrare6,  one  mofe 
Dearly  approaching  a  ^  /<ur/o,  aod  the  other  more  nearlj  approttdung  a  dt  jyn 
l#^Iatiire,  but  in  neither  of  which  is  a  majority  of  legally  elected  memben, 
electa  senators,  neither  of  snch  senators  can  claim  a  legal  eleccioii,  and  both  will 
be  denied  a  seat 

The  Loaisiaaa  Cues,  Taft  EL  Gu.  426.  kaving  a  qsoraa  of  pcraoM  acCaallT  decUd 

will  be  re^uded  aa  the  k^  aw.  'Sjka  t. 
Am    between   rival    legislatures   b^    whkh       Spcneer,  Talt  EL  Cba.  5ML 
aenatoin   bare  been  elected   that   legulatnre 

5.  Bj  Territorial  Legidatne  Befinra  Foraal  AdMariw, 

As  to  whether  or  not  a  fienator  elected  by  sion  into  the  Unioa,  is  a  anator  entitled  to  t 
the  legislature  of  a  territory  being  erected  seat  in  the  Senate,  aee  Sbieids,  Tkft  EL  Cu. 
into  a  state,  and  prior  to  its  formal  admis-       187. 

4  While  State  in  lasinraetunL  —  Where  a  state  is  in  rebellion  against  the 
Union  and  its  affairs  are  subjugated  to  military  rather  than  civil  autfaoritr, 
it  cannot  be  said  to  maintain  that  republican  form  of  government  which  the 
Constitution  requires  the  United  States  to  guarantee  to  every  state  in  the 
Union*  Hence,  senators  elected  under  such  conditions  are  not  entitled  to  seats 
in  the  Senate. 

Fisbbadc,  Taft  £1.  Cas.  240;  Cutler,  Taft  EL  Caa.  248. 

i.  Biffing  Izistenoe  of  Proviiional  Oovernment. —  Senators  elected  during  the 
Pxi»U:n(:e  of  a  provisional  government  over  a  state,  incident  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Union  after  the  civil  war,  were  not  entitled  to  be  seated. 

Jones,  Taft  El.  Cas.  282.  senator  shall  have  been  chosen  as  aforesaid,  to 

certify  his  election,"  etc.  It  was  contended  that 

On   February  23,   1870,  the  credentials  of  this  was  not  such  a  certificate  as  was  required 

Mr.  KeveU  were  presented.    A  resolution  was  by  that  Act.    It  was  also  contended  that  Mr. 

submitted  that  they  be  referred  to  the  com-  Revels,  being  partly  of  African  blood,  had  not 

mittee  on  judiciary  with  instructions  to  in-  been    nine   years    a   citizen    of    the   United 

quire  whether  he  had  been  nine  years  a  citizen  States ;  that  he  was  not  a  citizen  at  birth, 

of  the  United  States,  and  whether  the  person  following  the  decision  of  the  Dred  Scott  case; 

certifying  to  his  election  was  the  governor  of  that  he  became  a  citizen  only  on  the  ratifica- 

the    state.       Mr.    Revels's    credentials    were  tion  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  in  1888. 

signed  by  Adelbert  Ames,  brevet  major-gen-  After  debate,  the  motion  to  refer  the  cre- 

eral,  United   States   army,  provisional  gov-  dentials  was  determined  in  the  negative,  and 

emor  of  Mississippi.    The  Act   of  July   26,  Mr.  Revels  took  the  oath  of  office  Februaiy 

1866,  provided  "  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  25.    Revels,  Taft  El.  Cas.  312. 
the  governor  of  the  state  from   which  any 

6.  After  Seconstruction.  —  An  election  of  senators  held  by  a  state  l^slature 
after  the  passage  of  the  Reconstruction  Act,  but  prior  to  the  Act  declaring 
such  state  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress,  was  valid. 

Hart  V.  Gilbert,  Taft  El.  Cas.  320;  Reynolds  v.  Hamilton,  Taft  El.  Gas.  a2S. 

7.  Ibjority  Elected  Constitutes  a  Qaornm.  —  Where  at  an  election  of  members 
of  a  state  legislature  there  is  a  failure  to  elect  the  full  number  provided  for  by 
law,  a  majority  of  those  elected,  though  a  minority  of  the  whole  number  provided 
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for  by  law^  will  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  may 
legally  elect  a  senator. 

Corbin  v,  VuUer,  Taft  £1.  Cas.  682. 

8.  Election  by  Minority.  —  A  minority  cannot  elect  a  senator,  even  though 
the  majority  wilfully  votes  for  one  known  to  be  ineligible. 

Ransom  v,  Abbott,  Taft  El.  Gas.  338. 

9.  Sight  of  Legislator  to  Vote  for  Himiel£  —  A  member  of  a  legislature  is 
authorized  by  his  office  to  vote  for  himself  for  senator,  and  an  election  thus 
secured  is  valid. 

Bateman,  Taft  £1.  Cas.  96. 

IL  Appoivtments  bt  Szectttiye  —  1.  In  General. — During  a  recess  of  the 
state  legislature  it  is  competent  for  the  governor  of  a  state  to  appoint  one  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  senator. 

BeU,  Taft  El.  Cas.  26;  Blair,  Taft  £1.  Cas.  presented    his    credentials.     Objection    was 

36.  made  to  his  taking  the  oath  of  office  on  the 

"  December  15,  1851,  Henry  Clay  addressed  ground  that  the  seat  belonged  to  Mr.  Meri- 

a  letter  to  the  general  assembly  of  Kentucky,  wether,  that  Mr.  Meriwether  had  been  ap- 

resigning  his  seat   in   the  Senate,   '  to  take  pointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  happening  by  the 

effect   on  the  first    Monday   of    September,  death  of  a  senator,  and  that  be  had  a  right 

1852.'     December   30,   1861,  Archibald   Dixon  to  the  seat  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 

was  elected  by  the  legislature  to  fill  that  un-  legislature,  and  that  it  was  not  in  the  power 

expired    term.    June    29,   1852,   during    the  of  the  governor  to  limit  his  term  of  office  to 

recess  of  the   legislature,  Henry   Clay   died.  the  first  Monday   in   September,   1852.    The 

July  6th  the  governor  appointed  David  Merl-  seat  was  vacant  until  December  20,  when  the 

wether  senator  '  until  the  time  the  resigna-  Senate  by  a  vote  of  twenty -seven  ayes  to 

tion    of    Henry    Clay     takes    effect.'     Mr.  sixteen  nays  resolved  that  Mr.  Dixon  had  been 

Meriwether's  credentials  were  presented  and  duly  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Senate 

he  took  his  seat  July  15,  and  held  it  until  occasioned  by   the  resignation   of  the  Hon. 

Congress  adjourned  August  31.    December  6  Henry   Clay,  and    was    entitled    to    a   seat 

the  Senate  reassembled;  Mr.  Meriwether  did  therein."     Dixon,  Taft  El.  Cas.  13. 
not   appear,   and   Mr.    Dixon   appeared    and 

Whore  the  Term  of  a  Senator  from  a  Hew  ttote  is  fixed  by  lot  in  the  Senate,  and 
expires  before  the  next  regular  session  of  the  state  legislature,  it  is  competent 
for  the  governor  to  appoint  one  to  fill  the  office  until  the  legislature  meets  and 
elects. 

Sevier,  T^ft  El.  Cas.  7. 

S.  Keappointment  of  Sitting  Senator. —  The  term  of  the  sitting  senator  expir- 
ing before  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  it  was  competent  for  the  governor 
to  appoint  him  to  hold  the  office  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature. 

Tracy,  Taft  El.  Cas.  3;  Blair,  Taft  El.  Cas.  36.     Contra,  Lauman,  Taft  El.  Cas.  6. 

3.  Vntil  Kezt  Meeting  of  the  Legislature.  —  One  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  a  state  to  the  office  of  senator  during  a  recess  of  the  legislature  is  entitled  to 
hold  office  until  his  successor  is  elected  by  the  legislature  subsequently  meeting, 
and  notice  of  such  election  given  to  the  Senate. 

Smith,  Tbft  £1.  Cas.  4. 
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V»t  Btyond  A^otinimtiit  of  Voxt  BoooioA.  —  One  appointed  senator  by  the  governor 
of  a  state,  during  a  recess  of  the  legislature,  is  hot  entitled  to  hold  office  beyond 
the  adjournment  of  a  legislature  thereafter  convening,  even  though  such 
legislature  fails  to  elect  a  senator. 

Phelps,  Taft  El.  Gas.  16. 

4.  Sesiion  Intervening  Between  Besignation  and  Appointment  —  Where  a  ses- 
sion of  the  state  legislature  intervenes  between  the  resignation  of  a  senator 
and  the  appointment  of  his  successor  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  such  appoint- 
ment is  invalid,  and  the  one  so  appointed  is  not  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  senate. 

Johns,  Tkft  El.  Gas.  1. 

6.  Tacanoy  Hot  Sxiating  at  Time  of  Appointment.  —  It  is  not  competent  for 
the  executive  of  a  state,  in  the  recess  of  a  legislature,  to  appoint  a  senator  to 
fill  a  vacancy  which  will  happen,  but  has  not  happened  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment. 

Lauman,  a.  ft  H.  El.  Gas.  871. 

UL  QvAUncATXOVB  07  8EVAT0B8  —  1.  Citisenship.  —  The  qualifications  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution  are  absolutely  essential.  One  who  has  not  been 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  nine  years  is  ineligible  to  the  office  of  senator. 

Shields,  Taft  El.  Gas.  138.  where   he   has    ever   since   resided.    On   the 

"Mr.    G.,   a   native   of   Geneva,    migrated  28th  day  of  February,  1793,  he  was  elected 

thence  and  came  to  Boston  in  1780;  in  1783  from  that  state  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 

he  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  same  States.    It  was  determined  that  he  was  not 

year  to  Virginia,  where  he  purchased  a  large  entitled  to  his  seat,  not  having  been  '  nine 

tract  of  land  and  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  vears  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.' "    Gal- 

to  said  state.    In    December,  1786,  he    pur-  latin,  Gl.  &  H.  £1.  Gas.  851. 
chased  an  estate    in    Fayette    county.  Pa., 

8.  ''An  Inhabitant  of  That  State."  —  One  who  is  an  inhabitant  of  a  state  at 
the  time  of  his  election  as  senator,  having  the  other  qualification  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution,  is  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Ames,  Taft  El.  Gas.  317. 

OartUioau«fGoTan«r.  —  The  appointee  had  resided  in  the  state  from  which 
he  was  appointed  from  September,  1808,  till  May,  1809  —  the  date  of  his 
appointment.  It  was  held  that,  the  term  of  residence  or  other  qualificationa 
necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to  become  an  inhabitant  of  a  state,  not  being 
defined  either  by  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  state,  the  certificate  of  the 
governor  that  a  person  was  a  citizen  thereof  was  sufficient  for  the  Senate  to 
proceed  upon,  he  being  otherwise  entitled  to  his  seat 

Griswold,  Taft  El.  Gas.  94. 

3.  Power  of  States  to  Add  to  Qualifications.  —  A  state  cannot  superadd  quali- 
fications of  a  senator  to  those  prescribed  bv  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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An.  t,  tM.  ».  CONSTITUTION.  ffht  to*u. 

States;  bo  where  a  state  constitution  provided  that  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Ciourt  should  not  be  eligible  to  any  office  of  public  trust  or  profit  in  the 
United  States  during  the  term  for  which  they  were  elected,  one  who  had  been 
elected  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  term  of  nine  years,  but  resigned  the 
office  and  was  subsequently,  and  during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected, 
elected  senator,  was  held  entitled  to  his  seat 
Trumbull,  Talt  £L  Gas.  14S. 
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ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  3. 

^*  The  Senate  shall  have  the  Bole  power  to  try  all  impeaohmenti.  When  sittuv  <<v 
that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  afBrmation.  When  the  President  of 
the  TTnited  States  is  tried,  the  chief  justice  shall  preside :  and  no  person  shall 
be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal 
from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust 
or  profit  under  the  TTnited  States:  but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless 
be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  ju^^ent  and  punishment,  according 
to  law." 

Maxim  that  the  King  Can  Do  Ho  Wrong.  —  The  provision  for  the  impeachment  of 
the  President  does  not  recognize  any  place  in  our  system  of  government  for  the 
maxim  of  English  constitutional  law  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong. 

Langford  v,  U.  S.,  (1879)  101  U.  S.  342. 

Compel  Attondanoo  of  WitnoMOi. —  The  House  of  Representatives  has  the  sole  right 
to  impeach  officers  of  the  government,  and  the  Senate  to  try  them.  Where 
the  question  of  impeachment  is  before  either  body  acting  in  its  appropriate 
sphere  on  that  subject,  they  have  the  right  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesaef, 
and  their  answers  to  proper  questions,  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  use  of  the 
same  means  that  courts  of  justice  can  in  like  cases. 

Eilboum  v.  Thompson,  (1880)   103  U.  S.  190. 
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ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  4. 

^Hm  tmei,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators  and  representa- 
tiyes,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  bnt  the 
Coi^fress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  snch  regulations,  except  as 
to  the  places  of  choosing  senators.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once 
in  every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day." 

I,  "Shall  Be  Prescribed  in  Each  State  by  the  Legislature/'  317. 

1.  By  Legislature  Elected  by  Frauds  317. 

2.  Effect  of  StcUe  Constitutional  Provisions^  J17. 

3.  Mandatory  or  Directory  Effect  of  Provisions^  317. 

a.  As  to  Time  and  Place  of  Holding  Elections^  317. 

b.  As  to  Making  Returns  in  Specified  Time^  318. 

4.  Power  to  District  a  State^  318. 

5.  Failure  to  Prescribe  Vote  ITecessary  to  Elect  Senator^  318. 

6.  Power  of  Governor  on  Failure  of  Legislature  to  Act^  318. 

II.  Exercise  of  Power  by  Congress,  318. 

I.  In  General^  318. 

s.  For  the  Protection  of  Elections^  319. 

3.  Appointment  of  Supervisors^ '^x^, 

4.  Punish  Violation  of  Duty  by  State  Officer ^  319. 
J              5.  Interference  at  State  Elections^  320. 

III.  Relation  of  State  and  Congressional  Powers,  320. 

I  «<  Shall  Bb  PBiaoniBSD  iir  Sack  Stats  bt  thi  Lsoulatubs '*  —  1.  By 
Legidature  Elected  by  Frand.  —  An  election  law  adopted  by  a  territorial  legis- 
lature, itself  elected  by  means  of  fraud,  intimidation,  and  force,  is  a  nullity, 
and  elections  held  thereunder  are  invalid. 

Beeder  v.  Whitfield,  Bart.  El.  Gas.  185. 

t.  nbet  of  State  Constitiitional  Provisions.  —  Article  I.,  sec.  4,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  confers  upon  the  legislatures,  not  constitutional 
conventions,  of  the  several  states,  authority  to  fix  the  times,  places,  and  manner 
of  holding  elections  for  senators  and  representatives.  In  a  conflict  between  a 
constitutional  convention  and  the  legislature  the  latter  must  prevail. 

Baldwin  v.  Trowbridge,  2  Bart.  El.  Gas.  46.  sentatives   in   Congress,   the    legislature    is 

*  powerless  to  alter  the  same,  and  one  elected 

Where  the  constitution  of  a  state  has  fixed  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  Constitution  will  be 

the  time  for  holding  the  election  of  repre-  seated.    Shiel  v,  Thayer,  1  Bart.  £1.  Cas.  349. 

S.  Mandatory  or  IMroetory  BfTeet  of  Proyiaions —  a.  As  to  Time  and  Place 
OF  Holding  Elections.  —  The  provisions  of  the  law  which  fix  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  elections  are  mandatory,  and  only  elections  held  at  such  time 
and  place  are  legal. 

Patterson  v.  Belford,  1  Ellsw.  El.  Cas.  52. 
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CONSTITUTION.  Art.  I^  m^  4. 

6.  As  TO  Making  Rbtubnb  in  Specifucd  Tims.  —  Where  a  Btate  law 
requires  votes  for  a  representative  to  be  returned  in  a  specified  time,  it  is  merely 
directory^  and  votes  returned  after  that  time  may  be  counted. 

Broekenbrough  v,  Cabell,  1  Bart  £1.  Gas.  79. 

4L  Power  to  Distriet  a  State. —  '^  The  power  to  district  a  state,  in  accordance 

with  the  federal  apportionment,  is,  by  sec.  4  of  art  I.  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  conferred  upon  the  state,  subject  to  the  control  of  Congress, 
whereas,  the  power  to  fix  or  alter  the  number  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  federal 
government ;  *  *  *  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  state  cannot  exercise  the  power 
to  fix  the  size  of  the  federal  House  of  Bepresentatives,  whether  through  its 
ordinary  legislature,  or  its  constitutional  convention,  or  in  any  other  way." 

Segar,  2  Bart.  El.  Gas.  SIC. 

5.  Failure  to  Presoribe  Tote  Heoesiary  to  Bleet  Senator.  —  Where  the  state  statr 
utes  fail  to  prescribe  the  vote  necessary  to  elect  a  senator,  it  is  incompetent  for 
the  two  houses  to  prescribe  by  resolution  that  a  plurality  shall  elect. 

Stockton,  Taft  El.  Gas.  264,  holding  that  one  elected  by  a  plurality  was  not  entitled  to 
a  teat 

6.  Power  of  Oovemor  on  Failure  of  Legidatnre  to  Aot  —  Where  the  legislature 
of  a  state  has  failed  to  ^  prescribe  the  times,  places,  and  manner  "  of  holding 
elections,  as  required  by  the  Constitution,  the  governor  may,  in  case  of  vacancy, 
in  his  writ  of  election  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  election;  but  a 
reasonable  time  ought  to  be  allowed  for  the  promulgation  of  the  notice. 

Hoje,  Gl.  k  H.  El.  Gas.  135.  In  this  case  fixed  for  a  general  election,  to  wit,  of  electors 
the  notice  was  short  (in  effect  only  two  for  t^resident  and  Vice-President;  it  was  held 
days),  yet  the  time  prescribed  was  a  day      to  be  sufficient. 

IL  EZXBCISI  OF  PoWEB  BT  CoiroBlss  —  1.  In  OoneraL —  By  the  plain  letter 
of  the  Constitution  Congress  may  prescribe  the  time^  place^  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  representatives;  and  at  such  time  and  place,  and  in  the 
manner  thus  prescribed,  every  second  year,  the  people  of  each  state  may  choose 
as  representative  in  Congress  any  person  having  qualifications  enumerated  in 
that  Constitution. 

Tumey  v.  Marshall,  1  Bart.  El.  Gas.  167.  serre  at  a  special  term  are  entitled  to  serye 

the  full  regtilar  term  is  still  in  force,  and 

An  election  for  representatives  held  at  the  such  incumbents  decline  to  become  candidates 
regular  time  for  such  election,  and  while  a  in  the  regular  election,  is  void,  even  thongh 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  resolution  be  subsequently  annulled  and 
holding    that    those    theretofore    elected    to      rescinded.    Ghalson,  1  Bart.  El.  Gas.  0. 

Aniiliary  Scats  Isgislation. — Congress  having,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional 
power,  fixed  the  time  for  holding  the  election  for  representatives  in  all  the  states, 
from  the  moment  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  it  became  engrafted  on  the  statutes 
of  every  state,  and  it  required  no  auxiliary  state  legislation  to  give  it  effect 

Patterson  v.  Mford,  1  EUsw.  El.  Gas.  62. 
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Art  L,  MO.  4.  COlSl^in  VTION, 

2.  For  the  Protection  of  Election!. —  The  power  of  Congress^  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  to  make  such  provisions  as  are  necessary  to  secure 
the  fair  and  honest  conduct  of  an  election  at  which  a  member  of  Congress  is 
elected,  as  well  as  the  preservation,  proper  return,  and  counting  of  the  votes 
cast  thereat,  and,  in  fact,  whatever  is  necessary  to  an  honest  and  fair  certifi- 
cation of  such  election,  cannot  be  questioned.  The  right  of  Congress  to  do  this, 
by  adopting  the  statutes  of  the  States,  and  enforcing  them  by  its  own  sanctions, 
is  established. 

In  re  Coy,  (1888)  127  U.  S.  752,  affirming  relate  to  congreBsional  representatives,  and 

(1887)  31  Fed.  Rep.  794.    See  also  U.  S.  v.  thus  and  to  that  extent  make  the  state  elec- 

Kelsey,    (1890)    42   Fed.  Rep.   882;   U.   8.  v.  lion  officers  federal  officers;  but  it  can  go  no 

Croeby,  (1871)  1  Hughes  (U.  S.)  448,  25  Fed.  further.    Ex  p,  Perkins,  (1887)  29  Fed.  Rep. 

Cas.  No.  14,893  904. 

For  the  conduct  of  congressional  elections.  Sections  3005  ai^d  2006,  R.  S.,  are  author- 

—  It  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  provide  ized  by  this  section,  though  they  may  not  be 

laws  for  the  proper  conduct  of  elections  held  within  the  province  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 

for  congressmen,  to  provide,  if  necessary,  the  ment  for  wanting  apt  words  limiting  discrimi- 

officers   who  shall  conduct   them   and   make  nation  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 

return  of  the  results,  and  especially  to  pro-  condition  of  servitude.    Brown  1?.  Munford, 

vide,  in  an   election    held    under    its    own  (1883)  16  Fed.  Rep.  176. 

authority,  for  security  of  life  and  limb  to  the  ^      .                ^    «            .,.        ,       «», 

voter  while  in  the  exercise  of  this  function.  Section  5506,  R.  S.,  providmg  that  "Every 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Congress  can  by  person  who,  by  any  unlawful  means,  hmders, 

law  protect  the  act  of  voting,  the  place  where  delays,  prevents,  or  obstructs,  or  combinea 

it  ia  done,  and  the  man  who  votes,  from  per-  ^^^  confederates  with  others  to  hinder,  delay, 

sonal  violence  or  intimidation,  and  the  elec-  prevent,  or  obstruct,  any  citieen  from  doing 

tion  itself  from  corruption  and  fraud.    Ex  p,  any  act  required  to  be  done  to  qualify  him 

Yarbrough,  (1884)  110  U.  S.  661.  *o  ▼<>*«»  w  ^'om  voting  at  any  election  in 

any   state,  territory,  district,   county,   city. 

The    Constitution    confers   upon    Congress  parish,  township,  school  district,  municipality, 

ample  power  to  legislate  for  the  protection  or  other  territorial  subdivision,  shall  be  fined 

and  purity  of  elections  for  representatives  in  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  im- 

Congress,  whether  such  elections  be  for  repre-  prisoned  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more 

sentatives  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  than  one  year,  or  be  punished  by  both  such 

selection  of  state  and  county  officers.    Con-  fine  and  imprisonment,"  is  valid  legislation 

greas  may  enact  statutes  containing  specific  concerning  congressional  elections.     U*  S.  v, 

regulations  to  accomplish  this  end,  or  it  may  Hunford,  (1883)   16  Fed.  Rep.  223. 
adopt  the  laws  of  the  states  so  far  as  they 

3.  Appointment  of  Supervisors.  —  An  Act  of  Congress  directing  the  judges  of 
the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  under  proper  application,  at  any  election 
for  representatives  or  delegates  in  Congress,  to  appoint  supervisors  to  guard 
and  scrutinize  the  registration  and  election,  is  within  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  the  election  of  its  own  members. 

Matter  of  Sundry  Citizens,  (1878)  2  Flipp.  (U.  S.)  228,  23  Fed.  Cas.  No.  13,628. 

4.  Punish  Violation  of  Duty  by  State  Officer.  —  Congress  has  constitutional 
power  to  enact  a  law  for  punishing  a  state  officer  of  election  for  the  violation 
of  his  duty  under  a  state  statute  in  reference  to  the  election  of  a  representative 
to  Congress. 

Bx  p.  Siebold,  (1870)  100  U.  S.  373.    See  cers  of  election  for  members  of  Congress  any 

also  Ex  p.  Clarke,  (1879)  100  U.  S.  399;  U.  8.  act  unauthorized,  with  the  intent  to  affect 

V.  Gale,  (1883)  109  U.  S.  66;  U.  S.  v,  (yCon-  any  election  or  its  result.    This  would  include 

nor,  (1887)  31  Fed.  Rep.  449.  a  mere  presentation  of  argument  by  an  oiBoer 

of  election  to  induce  a  voter  to  support  or 

Congress  has  power  to  prohibit  and  foUow  cast  his  vote  for  a  particular  candidate.    U. 

witb  penal  consequences  the  doing  by  the  offi-  S.  v.  Bader,  (1883)  16  Fed.  Rep.  117. 
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SlMti«iii.  CONSTITUTION.  Art.  I.,  im.  4. 

6.  Interference  at  State  Bleetloni.  —  Whether  the  power  of  Congress  to  legis- 
late in  respect  to  congressional  elections  depends  upon  the  effect  of  the  second 
and  fourth  sections  of  Article  I.,  or  arises  out  of  the  implied  power  to  protect 
such  elections  against  violations  or  frauds  because  they  are  federal  elections, 
so  far  as  federal  officials  are  thereby  directly  chosen,  it  furnishes  no  reason  for 
any  interference  at  a  purely  state  election. 

Lackey  v.  U.  S.,  (C.  C.  A.  1901)  107  Fed.  When  Congrees  has  power  to  regulate  fed- 

Rep.  117.  eral  electiona  alone,  given  it  by  the  Constitu- 

tion, and  it  passes  a  law  to  regulate  elections 

Acts  of  Congress  limited  by  conatmction  under  that  power,  every  fair  construction 
to  federal  elections.  —  An  Act  of  Congress  would  be  that  it  exercised  its  legislative 
which  has  no  constitutional  warrant  in  rela-  power  within  the  grant  of  the  Constitution, 
tion  to  a  state  election  may  be  valid  when  and  that  the  law  made  in  pursuance  of 
applied  to  a  congressional  election.  U.  8.  V.  constitutional  authority  applied  only  to  the 
Belvin,  (1891)  46  Fed.  Rep.  383.  elections    named    in    it.    U.  S.  v.   Munford, 

(1883)  16  Fed.  Rep.  228. 

Congress  Oannot  AitiuM  FaU  Control  of  all  elections  at  which  Congressional  repre- 
sentatives are  chosen  in  conjunction  with  state  and  county  officers.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  representative  in  Congress  is  voted  for  at  an  election  of  state  and 
county  officers,  does  not  authorize  Congress  to  regulate  such  election  in  matters 
which  in  no  wise  relate  to  or  affect  the  result  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  United 
States.  It  has  no  more  right  to  regulate  the  election  of  state  and  county  officers 
under  those  circumstances  than  it  would  have  if  no  representative  in  Congress 
were  voted  for ;  and  it  has  not  attempted  to  do  so. 

Ea  p.  Perkins,  (1887)  29  Fed.  Rep.  904. 

Power  to  Protect  tnm  Baee  ]Ma«rimiiiati«n. —  ITo  constitutional  statute  could  he 
passed  by  Congress  relating  to  state  and  municipal  elections,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  voters  from  being  hindered  or  prevented  from  voting  on 
account  of  their  race,  color,  or  former  slavery. 

U.  S.  V.  Belvin,  (1891)  46  Fed.  Rep.  383. 

m.  Relatioh  of  Stats  avd  CoirGBESsioirAL  Powebs.  —  When  Congress  exer- 
cises its  authority  to  regulate  elections,  the  subject  need  not  be  entirely  and 
completely  controlled  and  provided  for,  nor  need  the  regulations  take  the  place 
of  all  state  regulations  on  the  subject.  There  is  no  declaration  that  the  regula- 
tion shall  be  made  either  wholly  by  the  state  legislature  or  wholly  by  Congress. 
The  state  may  make  regulations  on  the  subject ;  Congress  may  make  regulations 
on  the  same  subject,  or  may  alter  or  add  to  those  already  made.  The  paramount 
character  of  those  made  by  Congress  has  the  effect  to  supersede  those  made  by 
the  state,  so  far  as  the  two  are  inconsistent,  and  no  further.  There  is  no  such 
conflict  between  them  as  to  prevent  their  forming  a  harmonious  system  per- 
fectly capable  of  being  administered  and  carried  out  as  such. 

Ex  p.  Siebold,  (1879)  100  U.  S.  383.  See  gress,  to  act.  The  power  of  the  states  to 
also  U.  S.  r.  Gale,  (1883)  109  U.  8.  66;  Ex  p.  prescribe  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
Geissler,  (1880)  4  Fed.  Rep.  188.  electing  representatives  is  as  supreme  as  that 

of  Congress,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  Con- 

The  fourth  section  of  the  first  article  of       gress  may  change  or  suspend  their  action  by 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  com-       substituting  its  own  in  lieu  thereof.     What- 

mands  the  legislature,  but  only  permits  Con-       ever  power  the  state  legislatures  possess  over 
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elections  they  derive  from  the  Constitution. 
Congress  has  no  more  power  to  direct  state 
Illation  than  the  states  have  to  dictate  to 
Congress  its  rule  of  action.  Hence,  Congress 
must  either  designate  the  time,  specify  the 
place,  and  prescribe  the  manner  by  law,  or 
leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  several  state 
legislatures.  Members,  1  Bart.  El.  Cas.  47, 
saying:  "  It  is  evident  that  the  convention 
which  formed  and  the  people  who  ratified  that 
great  charter  [the  Constitution]  of  our  liber- 
ties intended  that  the  regulation  of  the  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  the  elections 
should  be  left  exclusively  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  states,  subject  to  the  cdbdition, 
only,  that  Congress  might  alter  the  state 
regiilations  or  make  new  ones,  in  the  event 
that  the  states  should  refuse  to  act  in  the 
premises,  or  should  leffislate  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  woidd  subvert  the  rights  of  the  people 
to  a  free  and  fair  representation." 

Fedezalist  —  It  will  not  be  alleged  that  an 
election  law  could  have  been  framed  and  in- 
serted in  the  Constitution  which  would  have 


been  always  applicable  to  every  probable 
change  in  the  situation  of  the  country;  and 
it  will  therefore  not  be  denied  that  a  dis- 
cretionary power  over  elections  ought  to 
exist  somewhere.  It  will,  I  presume,  be  as 
readily  conceded  that  there  were  only  three 
ways  in  which  this  power  could  have  been 
reasonably  modified  and  disposed:  that  it 
must  either  have  been  lodged  wholly  in  the 
national  legislature,  or  wholly  in  the  state 
legislatures,  or  primarily  in  the  latter  and 
ultimately  in  the  former.  The^last  mode  has, 
with  reason,  been  preferred  by  the  conven- 
tion. They  have  submitted  the  regulation  of 
elections  for  the  federal  government,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  local  administrations, 
which,  in  ordinary  cases  and  when  no  im- 
proper views  prevail,  may  be  both  more 
convenient  and  more  satisfactory;  but  they 
have  reserved  to  the  national  authority  a 
right  to  interpose  whenever  extraordinary 
circumstances  might  render  that  interposition 
necessary  to  its  safety.  Hamilton,  in  The 
Federalist,  No.  LIX. 


BMtifln  ef  BeprtMntativei  by  General  Ballot. —  Members  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
aentatives  elected  by  general  ballot,  or  from  the  state  at  large,  are  entitled  to 
their  seats,  although  Congress  has  enacted  that  the  several  states  shall  be  divided 
into  districts  from  which  the  representatives  shall  be  elected. 
Members,  1  Bart  EL  Cas.  47. 
8  F.  a  A«^81  881  Volame  Vm. 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  5. 

''  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qnalitcations  of  its 
own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitnte  a  qnomm  to  do  business ; 
bnt  a  smaller  number  may  adjonm  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  anthoriied 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such 
penalties  as  each  house  may  provide." 

I.  Delegates  from  Territories.  322. 

II.    EXCLUSIVENESS  OF  JURISDICTION,  322. 

III.  CONCLUSIVENESS  OF  FINDINGS,  324. 

IV.  Giving  Effect  to  the  Will  of  the  People,  324. 
V.  Power  to  Go  Behind  Certificate,  324. 

VI.  Bribery  Invalidating  Election,  324. 
VII.  Right  of  Individuals  to  Sit  in  State  Legislature,  324. 
VIII.  After  Expiration  of  Term,  325. 
IX.  Qualifications  of  Members,  325. 
X.  Compel  Attendance  of  Absent  Members,  325. 

I  Delegates  noK  Tebbitoeie8.—  The  House  may  at  any  time  exclude  from 

the  limited  membership  which  it  now  extends  to  delegates  from  territories 

any  person  whom  it  may  for  any  reason  judge  to  be  unfit  to  hold  a  seat  as  a 

delegate.      And  a  contestant  having  admitted  that  he  has  a  plurality  of  wives^ 

and  that  he  teaches  and  advises  others  to  the  commission  of  that  offense,  should 

be  excluded  from  the  House. 

Cannon  v.  Campbell,  2  EUsw.  El.  Cas.  004,  with  limited  powers.     •     •     •     Their  elec- 

saying:   "A  representative  is  a  member,  but  a  tions,  returns,  and  qualifications  are  judged 

meml^r  may  not  be  a  representative  in  the  by  the  same  standard,  and  they  are  excluded 

technical  sense  of  the  term ;  a  delegate  is  also  from  the  House  for  cause  alike  by  a  two- 

a  member.     A  representative  is  a  member  thirds  vote  of  the  voting  membership.'' 
with  full  powers.     A  delegate  is  a  member 

IL  BzcLVSiYEirEBB  07  JvBiSDiCTioir.  —  Congress  is,  by  the  Constitution,  the 
exclusive  judge  of  the  elections  and  returns,  as  well  as  the  qualifications  of  its 
members,  and  the  returns  from  the  state  authorities  are  prima  fade  evidence 
only  of  an  election,  and  are  not  conclusive  upon  the  House. 
Spaulding  v.  Mead,  CI.  &  H.  El.  Gas.  157. 

Ths  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  election,  return, 

and  qualification  of  its  own  members.     Whether  an  election  of  a  senator  by 

the  state  legislature  is  in  conformity  with  such  regulations  as  are  prescribed 

by  Congress,  or  whether,  for  want  of  strict  conformity  therewith,  it  is  illegal 

and  void,  are  questions  which  a  state  court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  decide. 

Matter  of  Executive  Communication,  (1S69)  Jurisdiction  to  determine  the  riffht  of  a 

12  Fla.  686.  senator  to  a  seat  is  vested  exdusivdy  in  tho 

Senate.     Fitch.  Taft  El.  Cas.  164. 
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The  Heme  ef  BepreeentfttiTei  needs  no  parties  in  court,  or  names  on  the  record, 
to  guard  its  own  rights  and  privileges;  nor  any  extrinsic  action  to  quicken  it 
in  the  exercise  of  the  exclusive  power  to  judge  of  the  "  election,  returns,  and 
qualifications"  of  those  who  claim  seats;  and  it  may  institute,  and  often 
has  instituted^  investigations  of  the  right  of  members  to  seats,  without  any 
contestant  at  all.  It  is  not  only  its  right,  but  its  duty,  to  see  that  no  one  shall 
occupy  a  seat  whose  title  is  imperfect,  and  to  investigate  of  its  own  motion 
whenever  there  is  reasonable  doubt  cast  upon  the  case. 


Reeder  v,  Whitfield,  1  Bart.  El.  Cas.  185. 

"  This  House  can  only  be  *  the  judge  of  the 
election,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its 
members;'  that  is,  can  judge  whether  each 
member  has  been  elected  according  to  the 
laws  of  his  state  and  possesses  the  qualifica- 
tions fixed  by  the  Constitution.  Here  its 
power  begins  and  ends."  Smith  v.  Brown,  2 
Bart.  El.  Cas.  395. 


Under  the  fifth  section  of  the  first  article 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the 
House  has  the  right  to  ascertain  and  decide 
upon  all  questions  of  law  and  of  fact  neces- 
sary to  be  ascertained  and  decided  in  order 
to  enable  it  to  determine  upon  the  right  of 
each  individual  who  may  claim  to  be  one  of 
its  members.    Baker,  1  Bart.  El.  Cas.  02. 


Jdat  Authority  of  IcatM  and  CongroM. —  The  judging  of  the  election  of  members 
iB  a  joint  authority,  residing  in  the  states  in  the  first  instance,  and  ultimately 
in  the  House. 

Spaulding  v.  Mead,  a.  &  H.  £1.  Cas.  157. 

Hiithor  tho  Stoto  Sapremo  Court  nor  tho  Soorotary  of  Icato  has  the  power  to  pass  upon 
the  legality  of  an  appointment  of  a  United  States  senator  by  the  governor 
of  a  state.  Under  the  state  constitution  it  is  the  official  duty  of  the  secre- 
tary to  affix  the  seal  of  the  state  to  the  appointment,  and  to  countersign  or 
attest  the  same  as  evidencing  the  official  act  of  the  executive  authority  of  the 
state  in  appointing  a  senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  this 
duty  is  one  involving  no  official  discretion  or  judgment  on  his  part 

Stete  V,  Crawford,  (1891)  28  Fla.  441, 
wherein  the  court  said :  **  In  the  absence  of 
any  provision  in  the  Constitution  or  statutes 
of  the  United  States,  when  a  governor  of  this 
state  wishes  to  appoint  a  senator  the  only 
legal  way  of  evidencing  his  act  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  recognition  of  it  by  the  United 
States  Senate  as  his  official  act  is  to  comply 
with  the  formula  which  the  people  of  the 
state  have  in  our  constitution  declared  to  be 
the  proper  form  for  exercising  the  executive 
power  of  appointing  to  office.  Any  appoint- 
ment of  a  senator  not  thus  signed,  sealed,  and 
countersigned  is  not  authenticated  in  the 
manner  which  our  organic  law  —  the  only  law 
regulating  the  subject  —  provides,  and  is  not 
entitled  to  recognition  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  as  a  commission  or  appoint- 
ment as  United  States  senator  from  the  state 
of  Florida,  or  its  executive  authority  acting 
for  the  state.  Assimiing  that  Congress  has 
the  authority  to  prescribe  how  such  an  ap- 
pointment should  be  authenticated,  until  it 
does  so  the  only  reasonable  conclusion  is  that 
this-  executive  act  of  the  state  government 
shall  be  evidenced  in  the  manner  provided  by 
state  law  in  such  cases,  and  the  only  ap- 
pointments or  commissions  of  senators  ex- 
tended  upon   the   proceedings    of    Congress 


within  our  reach,  appear  to  have  been  signed 
by  the  governor,  sealed  with  the  great  seal 
of  state,  and  attested  or  countersigned  by 
the  secretary  of  state.  We  have  been  unable 
to  find  anything  that  suggests  any  other  pos- 
sible way  of  evidencing  the  executive  act  than 
that  provided  by  the  provision  of  our  own 
organic  law,  nor  is  there  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  anything  that  prevents 
the  state  from  regulating  the  evidence  of  this 
official  act,  at  least  until  Congress  shaH  act 
in  the  premises." 

A  state  court  cannot  determine  the  right 
to  the  office  of  congressman,  but  only  the 
duty  of  the  bdard  of  state  canvassers  in  re- 
spect to  the  canvass.  The  power  to  determine 
the  right  is,  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  vested  exclusively  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  a  state  court 
cannot  go  behind  the  returns  and  investigate 
frauds  and  mistakes  and  adjudge  which  of 
the  candidates  was  elected,  but  can  only  de- 
termine whether  the  board  of  state  can- 
vassers ought  to  include  in  its  canvass  and 
statement  of  the  votes  cast  for  representative 
in  Congress  those  returned  from  particular 
counties.  McDill  17.  Board  of  State  Can- 
vassers, (1874)  36  Wis.  605. 
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of  Aet  of  OmigT«H. —  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 

States  to  regard  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  ^'  An  Act  to 
regulate  the  times  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators  in  Congress/' 
as  directory. 

Matter  of  ExecutiTe  Ck>minunicatioii,  (1S69)   12  Fla.  680. 

m.  CoircLtrsivsHESS  of  FivniirGa —  When  the  Senate  has  once  passed  upon 
the  credentials  of  a  senator  and  admitted  him  to  a  seat,  it  is  powerless  Xc 
order  a  reinvestigation  and  reverse  its  decision. 

The  Louisiana  Cases,  Taft  El.  Gas.  426.     See  also  Ck>rbiii  v.  Butler,  Taft  El.  Gas.  582. 

Tbs  Bssdutioii  of  tlM  Itiiato,  Paistd  After  laTiitlfaiioB,  admitting  a  senator  to  a  seat. 
is  a  final  decision  of  all  the  premises  then  in  controversy,  and  conclusive,  as  weU 
upon  the  legislature  and  all  persons  claiming  under  its  authority,  as  upon  the 
senator  named  in  the  resolution. 

Fitch,  Taft  £1.  Gas.  164. 

IV.  OivnrG  BFnoT  to  the  Will  or  teb  Pxoplb.  —  The  great  principle  in 
judging  of  elections  ought  to  be,  that  the  will  of  the  people  fairly  expressed 
ought  to  govern.  And  that  construction  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  prevail,  which  consists  in  giving  effect  to  the  good 
votes,  rather  than  destroying  them. 

Bpaulding  v.  Mead,  Gl.  k  H.  El.  Gas.  157. 

7.  PowSB  TO  Go  Bbeivd  Cebtifioats. — The  action  of  a  state  board  in 

refusing  to  receive  supplemental  or  amended  certificates  of  an  election  is  not 

binding  on  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  which  claims  the  right>  and  duty,  to 

go  behind  all  certificates  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  errors. 

Ghrisman  v.  Anderson,  1  Bart.  El.  Gas.  328.      is  not  binding  on  the  House  of  Representa- 

Where,  under  the  state  laws,  the  question  iT'^'Jl^^^f  TJ  ^  ^V""^  7k^  ^^^^''^^ 

of  whether  or  not  any  candidate  has  received  and  ?etenmne   for   themselves   the  ongiMl 

^ m^A%y\^t^^^  t^'^i  Washburn  v,  Ripley,  GL  A  H.  El. 
primarily  to  the  state  officers,  their  decision 

Hot  Gonelnded  hy  BzeentiTe  Ooauniisloa.  —  The  Senate  is  empowered  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  members* 
and  cannot  be  precluded,  by  the  commission  emanating  from  the  executive  of  a 
state,  from  any  inquiry  which  is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  that  judgment 

Bateman,  Taft  El.  Gas.  96. 

71.  Bbibebt  iHVALlDATlirG  BucTlOH.  —  Bribery  to  secure  one's  election  as 
senator  will  invalidate  the  election. 
Pomeroy,  Taft  El.  Gas.  3dS. 

Vn.  Right  of  Ikdiyidvals  to  Bit  nr  Stats  LsGUiATintB.  —  it  is  vet  oan- 

pttsat  for  the  Senate  to  inquire  as  to  the  right  of  individual  members  to  sit 
in  a  legislature  that  is  conceded  to  have  a  quorum  in  both  houses  of  legal^ 
elected  members. 

Sykes  t?.  Spencer,  Taft  El.  Gas.  656. 
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WlMN  Tbtn  Ii  a  AUpuU  m  to  tho  Title  of  a  iaAdMit  Hamber  of  the  members  of  a 
legislature  to  reduce  the  number  concededly  elected  below  a  quorum,  the  Senate 
may  inquire  into  the  disputed  rights,  and  in  such  inquiry  will  not  look  merely 
to  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  but  go  back  to  the  fact  itself  and  determine  who 
of  those  claiming  seats  were  in  fact  elected. 

Sykes  r.  Spencer,  Taft  EI.  Gas.  556. 

?IIL  Afteb  SxPHiATloir  OF  Tebm.  —  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Senate  has  the 
power  to  consider  charges  affecting  the  right  of  a  senator  to  his  seat^  after  the 
termination  of  his  term  of  office. 

Patterson,  Taft  £1.  Caa.  423. 

IX.  auAUPlOATlOirs  OF  MSHBSSS.  —  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Senate  has  the 
right  to  inquire  as  to  the  qualifications  of  one  elected  senator  beyond  those 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 

Nilea,  Taft  EI.  Gas.  136.  •  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

» a7K«*    .»>   ♦K^   »i«o1siim«;o».    Iio*a   ««««  *^d  shall  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  in 

tioned  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  elec-  „"*   c  ":i.u  Si    r^„    iqoTV, Jt!^ 

tions?     Glearly  the  constitutional  qualifica-  TSUf  Fl  ri;  ^BT-^c^f   ^^^ 

tions,  to  wit,  that  the  claimant  shall  have  \^^^^'  ^*-  ^**-  ^^^'  P^ggott,  1  Bart.  El.  Gas. 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  been 


463. 


X.  Compel  Attsitoahcs  of  Abseitt  Mekbebs.  —  The  penalty  which  each 
house  is  authorized  to  inflict  in  order  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  mem- 
bers may  be  imprisonment,  and  this  may  be  for  a  violation  of  some  order  or 
standing  rule  on  that  subject 

Kilbonm  v,  Thompson,  (1880)   103  U.  S.  100. 

Bight  to  Contiaaanoe  of  PriTat«  Suit.  —  A  representative  has  the  privilege  of  being 
relieved  from  absenting  himself  from  his  public  duties  during  the  session  of 
Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  private  suits  in  court,  as  well  as 
being  exempt  from  imprisonment  on  execution. 

Doty  V.  Strong,  (1840)    1  Pin.   (Wis.)   88,  though  it  may  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  his 

wherein  the  court  said :     "  If  the  people  elect  creditors ;  but  the  claims  of  the  people  upon 

an   indebted  person  to  represent  them,  this  his   personal    attendance   are    paramount   to 

construction  of  the  Constitution  must  also  be  those  of  individuals,  and  they  must  submit." 
made  to  protect  his  rights  and  interests,  al- 
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ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  5. 

**  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for 
disorderly  behAvior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member/' 

I.  Rules  of  Proceedings.  326. 
II.  Specifying  Object  of  Proceedings,  327. 

III.  Service  of  Senate  Process  by  Deputy  Sergeant-at-Arms,  327. 

IV.  Right  to  Compel  Attendance  of  and  Examine  Witnesses,  327. 
V.  Power  to  Punish  for  Contempt,  328. 

VI.  Punishment  for  Disorderly  Behavior,  329. 
VII.  Power  to  Expel,  329. 

L  RVLBS  ov  PnocuDnreflb  —  The  Constitution  empowers  each  House  to 
determine  its  rules  of  proceedings.  It  may  not  by  its  rules  ignore  constitutional 
restraints  or  violate  fundamental  rights,  and  there  should  be  a  reasonable 
relation  between  the  mode  or  method  of  proceeding  established  by  the  rule,  and 
the  result  which  is  sought  to  be  attained.  But  within  these  limitations  all 
matters  of  method  are  open  to  the  determination  of  the  House,  and  it  is  no 
impeachment  of  the  rule  to  say  that  some  other  way  would  be  better,  more 
accurate,  and  even  more  just.  It  is  no  objection  to  the  validity  of  a  rule  that 
a  different  one  has  been  prescribed  and  in  force  for  a  length  of  time.  The 
power  to  make  rules  is  not  one  which  once  exercised  is  exhausted.  It  is  a 
continuous  power,  always  subject  to  be  exercised  by  the  House,  and,  within 
the  limitations  suggested,  absolute  and  beyond  the  challenge  of  any  other  body 
or  tribunal. 

U.  8.  17.  BaUin,  (1802)   144  U.  8.  5,  reversing  In  re  Ballin,  (1891)  45  Fed.  Rep.  170. 

mole  u  DttemlM  PrtMBM  of  Ki^oritj.  —  The  Constitution  has  prescribed  no 

method  of  determining  the  presence  of  a  majority,  and  it  is  therefore  within 

the  competency  of  the  House  to  prescribe  any  method  which  shall  be  reasonably 

certain  to  ascertain  the  fact.     It  may  prescribe  answer  to  roll-call  as  the  only 

method  of  determination;  or  require  the  passage  of  members  between  tellers, 

and  their  count  as  the  sole  test;  or  the  count  of  the  speaker  or  the  clerk,  and 

an  announcement  from  the  desk  of  the  names  of  those  who  are  present, 

U.  S.  V,  Ballin,  (1892)  144  U.  8.  6,  holding  journal,  and  reported   to  the  speaker  with 

that  a  rule  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  names  of  the  members  voting,  and  be 

that  "on  the  demand  of  any  member,  or  at  counted  and  announced  in  determining  the 

the  suggestion  of  the  speaker,  the  names  of  presence  of  a  quorum  to  do  business,'*  pre- 

members  sufficient  to  make  a  quorum  in  the  scribes  a  valid  method  for  ascertaining  the 

hall  of  the  House  who  do  not  vote  shall  be  presence  of  a  majority,  and  reversing  In  re 

noted    by    the    clerk    and    recorded    in    the  Ballin,  (1891)  45  Fed.  Rep.  170. 

A  Bnlo  ia  the  »«rm  of  a  Stotats.  —  An  Act  of  Congress  which  provides  that 
"  whenever  a  witness  summoned  as  mentioned  in  section  102  fails  to  testify, 
and  the  facts  are  reported  to  either  house,  the  president  of  the  Senate,  or 
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the  speaker  of  the  House,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  certify  the  fact,  under 
the  seal  of  the  Senate  or  House,  to  the  district  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  grand  jury 
for  their  action,"  is  not  an  unauthorized  interference  with  the  constitutional 
jwwer  of  either  house  of  Congress  to  make  its  own  rules  and  regulations  fox 
the  conduct  of  its  business.  A  rule  is  not  the  less  a  rule  because  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  statute,  and  a  direction  by  the  Senate  to  its  president  to  use  its  seal 
in  a  certain  contingency  is  not  the  less  valid  because  the  other  branch  of  the 
l^islative  power  has  concurred  in  the  direction. 

Chapman  r.  U.  S.,  (1806)  8  App.  Cas.  (D.  C.)  302;  and  petition  for  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  denied^  In  re  Chapman,  (1897)   166  U.  S.  661. 

n.  SPSOlFTIve  Object  of  PBOOESsnrGB. — Resolutions  of  the  Senate  directing 
a  committee  to  inquire  '^  whether  any  senator  has  been,  or  is,  speculating  in 
what  are  known  as  sugar  stocks  during  the  consideration  of  the  tariff  bill  now 
before  the  Senate,"  were  not  invalid  because  they  did  not  specify  that  the 
proceedings  were  taken  for  the  purpose  of  censure  or  expulsion  if  certain 
facts  were  disclosed  by  the  investigation. 

In  re  Chapman,  (18d7)  166  U.  S.  669. 

m  SESVICS  of  SEITATS  PB0CS88  BT  DSPITTT  Seboeaht-at-Abks.  —  Even  )f 
the  sergeant-at-arms,  in  his  capacity  as  an  officer  of  the  Senate,  has  authority 
to  execute  process  out  of  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  over  which 
the  United  States  have,  by  the  Constitution,  exclusive  jurisdiction,  when  a 
warrant  is  in  terms  limited  to  the  sergeant-at-arms  it  cannot  be  executed  by 
a  deputy. 

Sanborn  v.  Carleton,  (1860)  15  Gray  (Mass.)  402. 

IV.  RlOHT  TO  COKPBL  ATTSBDAHCE  OF  AHD  BZAICIVE  WITVEB8B8.  —  Each 
House  is  by  the  Constitution  made  the  judge  of  the  election  and  qualification 
of  its  members.  In  deciding  on  these  it  has  an  undoubted  right  to  examine 
witnesses  and  inspect  papers,  subject  to  the  usual  rights  of  witnesses  in  such 
cases ;  and  it  may  be  that  a  witness  would  be  subject  to  like  punishment  at  the 
hands  of  the  body  engaged  in  trying  a  contested  election,  for  refusing  to  testify, 
that  he  would  if  the  case  were  pending  before  a  court  of  judicature. 

Kilboam  v,  Thompson,  (1880)   103  U.  8.  tees,  as  a  witness  or  otherwise,  of  any  citizen 

190.  of  the  country,  to  he  paid  or  not  according 

to  its  own  will  and  pleasure.    Attendance  in 

Either  House  of  Congress,  in  the  discharge  such  case  is  not  hy  agreement,  hut  is  the 

of  the  great  duties  devolved  upon  it  by  the  voluntary   or   involuntary    submission   of   a 

Constitution    and    as    necessarily     incident  subject  to  a  power  of  the  government  which 

thereto,  has  the  undoubted  right  to  require  must   be  obeyed   and   which   cannot  be  re- 

the  personal  attendance  before  its  commit-  sisted.    Lilley's  Case,  (1874)  14  Ct.  CI.  542. 

TlM  Bafoial  to  Amwar  Psrtlnmt  Qaettioni  in  a  matter  of  inquiry  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  constitutes  a  contempt  of  that  body. 

In  re  Chapman,  (1897)    166  U.  S.  671. 
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7.  PowEB  TO  PtririSH  fob  Coittbmpt.  —  The  general  power  to  punish   a 

witness  for  contempt  is  not  given  by  the  Constitution  to  either  house  of 
Congress.  A  resolution  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  affairs,  of  a  company  which  was  the  debtor  of  the 
government,  the  attempt  by  the  committee  to  compel  the  attendance  of  a  person 
to  testify  as  a  witness  beyond  what  he  voluntarily  chose  to  tell,  and  the  orders 
and  resolutions  of  the  House  and  the  warrant  of  the  Speaker  under  whidi 
such  a  person  was  imprisoned,  were  held  as  in  excess  of  the  powers  conferred 
on  that  body  by  the  Constitution  and  void  for  want  of  jurisdiction  in  that 
body,  and  such  imprisonment  was  without  lawful  authority.  "  The  Constitu- 
tion declares  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in 
one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  If  what  we  have  said  of  the  division  of 
the  powers  of  the  government  among  the  three  departments  be  sound,  this  is 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  no  judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  Congress  or 
either  branch  of  it,  save  in  the  cases  specifically  enumerated  to  which  we  have 
referred.  If  the  investigation  which  the  committee  was  directed  to  make  was 
judicial  in  its  character,  and  could  only  be  properly  and  successfully  made 
by  a  court  of  justice,  and  if  it  related  to  a  matter  wherein  relief  or  redress 
could  be  had  only  by  a  judicial  proceeding,  we  do  not,  after  what  has  been 
said,  deem  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  proposition  that  the  power  attempted 
to  be  exercised  was  one  confided  by  the  Constitution  to  the  judicial  and  not  to 
the  legislative  department  of  the  government.  We  think  it  equally  clear  that 
the  power  asserted  is  judicial  and  not  legislative." 

Kilbourn   v.  Thompson,    (1880)    103  U.   S.  the  mere  act  of  asserting  a  person  guilty  of 

193,  wherein  the  court  further  said  that  the  contempt  they  do  not  thereby  establish  the 

cases  in  which  the  houses  of  Congress  pos-  right  to  fine  and  imprison  him,  beyond  the 

sess  the  power  of  punishing  for  contempt  are  power  of  any  other  court  or  tribunal  what- 

very   limited.     If  they   are  proceeding  in  a  ever  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  on  whidi  the 

matter   beyond   their   legitimate   cognizance,  order  was  made, 
this  can  be  shown  in  a  court  of  law,  and  by 

The  Senate  Has  Power,  when  Acting  in  a  Case  Within  Its  Jnriidietion,  to  punish  all  con- 
tempts for  its  authority. 

Ex  p.  Nugent,  (1848)  Brun.  Col.  Cas.  (U.  and  even  to  expel  a  member,  intended  to  de- 
S.)  296,  18  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,375,  in  which  prive  the  Senate  of  that  protection  from 
case  the  court  said :  "  But  it  has  been  con-  insult  which  they  knew  very  well  belonged  to 
tended,  also,  in  argument,  that  the  power  of  and  was  enjoyed  by  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
the  Senate  to  punish  for  contempts  is  con-  ment  and  the  legislatures  of  the  former  col- 
fined  to  their  authority  over  their  own  mem-  onies  and  now  states  of  this  Union.  The 
bers.  It  is  true  that  by  the  Constitution  provision  of  the  Constitution  may  have  been 
(art.  1,  sec.  5),  *  each  house  may  determine  intended  to  remove  a  doubt  whether  a  mem- 
the  rules  of  its  proceeding,  punish  its  mem-  ber  of  the  Senate,  appointed  by  and  reaponsi- 
bers  for  disorderly  behavior,  and  with  the  ble  to  a  state  legislature,  could  be  guilty  of 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  expel  a  member.'  a  contempt  to  a  body  of  which  he  himself 
But  it  says  nothing  of  contempts.  These  was  a  member;  or  it  may  have  been  intended 
were  left  to  the  operation  of  the  common-  to  apply  only  to  such  disorderly  behavior  as 
law  principle  that  every  court  has  a  right  did  not  amount  to  a  contempt  of  the  house; 
to  protect  itself  from  insult  and  contempt,  or  to  remove  a  doubt  whether  the  Senate  had 
without  which  right  of  self-protection  they  power  to  expel  a  member.  But  whatever 
could  not  discharge  their  high  and  im-  may  have  been  the  intention,  we  think  the 
portant  duties.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  provision  does  not  justify  an  inference  that 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  by  their  power  to  punish  for  contempts  can  be 
giving  an  express  power  to  the  Senate  to  executed  only  upon  members  of  the  Senate." 
punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior, 
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nt  to  Oontompt  in  floorot  Booiion.  —  Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  relating 
to  holding  executive  sessions  in  secret,  a  judgment  for  contempt  may  be  pro- 
nounced in  secret  session  upon  a  transaction  which  took  place  in  secret  session. 
Em  p,  Nugent,  (1848)  Brun.  Ck>l.  Gas.  (U.  S.)  296,  18  Fed.  Gas.  No.   10,375. 

Tho  Houo  of  BoprooontatlToo  can  take  cognizance  of  contempts  committed  against 
themselves. 

Anderson  v.  Dunn,  (1821)  6  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  204. 

Action  of  Troipaii  for  Bolng  Kept  in  Onttody.  —  As  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  has 
jurisdiction  to  commit  for  contempts,  an  action  of  trespass  cannot  be  maintained 
against  the  Speaker  of  the  House  for  committing  to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant- 
at-arms,  nor  against  the  sergeant-at-arms  for  keeping  in  custody  until  dis- 
charged therefrom  by  order  of  the  House,  a  person  found  by  a  resolution  of 
the  House  to  be  in  contempt 

Stewart  v,  Blaine,  (1874)   1  MacArthur  (D.  G.)  464. 

TL  PiririSHiCEVT  FOS  DiBOSDSBLT  BSHAVIOB.  —  The  punishment  of  members 
of  Congress  for  disorderly  behavior  may  be,  in  a  proper  case,  by  imprisonment, 
and  it  may  be  for  refusal  to  obey  some  rule  on  that  subject  made  by  the  House 
for  the  preservation  of  order. 

Kllboum  V.  Thompson,   (1880)   103  U.  S.  189. 

Vn.  PowEB  TO  Expel.  —  The  right  to  expel  extends  to  all  cases  where  the 
offense  is  such  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  is  inconsistent  with  the  trust 
and  duty  of  a  member. 

In  re  Chapman,  (1897)  166  U.  8.  669. 

For  Trooaon.  —  A  senator  may  be  expelled  for  treason  to  the  government 
Polk,  Taft  El.  Gas.  213;  Johnson,  Taft  El.  Caa.  215;  Bright,  Taft  El.  Caa.  217. 

For  a  High  Miidomoanor.  —  The  Senate  has  authority  to  expel  one  of  its  members 
who  has  been  guilty  of  "  a  high  misdemeanor/* 
Blount,  Taft  El.  Gas.  74. 

Tho  Sonate  Has  Ho  Anthority  to  investigate  and  pass  upon  charges  of  crimes  made 
against  senators,  and  their  consent  will  not  confer  jurisdiction. 
Marshall,  Taft  El.  Gas.  68. 

lonators  firom  tho  Confodorato  Stotoo  who  withdrew  from  the  United  States  Senate 
at  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  or  in  contemplation  thereof,  were  expelled  from 
the  Senate  because  it  was  apparent  that  these  senators  were  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy  for  the  destniction  of  the  Union,  or,  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
conspiracy,  had  failed  to  advise  the  government  of  its  progress  or  aid  in  its 
suppression. 

Expulsion  of  Senators,  Taft  El.  Gas.  195;  Wigfall,  Taft  El.  Gas.  199. 
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''  Eaoh  hoiue  ihall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  pnblish 
the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy;  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house  on  any  question  shall,  at 
the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal.  Neither 
house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which 
the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting/' 

Jmmul  of  ProMadiags. —  In  respect  to  the  particular  mode  in  which,  or  with 
what  fullness,  shall  be  kept  the  proceedings  of  either  house  relating  to  matters 
not  expressly  required  to  be  entered  on  the  journals;  whether  bills,  orders, 
resolutions,  reports,  and  amendments  shall  be  entered  at  large  on  the  journal, 
or  only  referred  to  and  designated  by  their  titles  or  by  numbers  —  these  and 
like  matters  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  respective  houses  of  Congress. 
Nor  does  any  clause  of  the  Constitution,  either  expressly  or  by  necessary  impli- 
cation, prescribe  the  mode  in  which  the  fact  of  the  original  passage  of  a  bill 
by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  and  the  Senate  shall  be  authenticated,  or 
preclude  Congress  from  adopting  any  mode  to  that  end  which  its  wisdom 
suggests.  Although  the  Constitution  does  not  expressly  require  bills  that  have 
passed  Congress  to  be  attested  by  the  signatures  of  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
two  houses,  usage,  the  orderly  conduct  of  legislative  proceedings,  and  the 
rules  under  which  the  two  bodies  have  acted  since  the  organization  of  the 
government,  require  that  mode  of  authentication. 

Field  V.  aark,  (1892)  143  U.  S.  670,  affirming  In  re  Stembach,  (1890)  44  Fed.  Rep.  413. 

Ai  Svidenoe  of  Pftnage  of  a  BiU.  —  It  was  not  the  object  of  this  clause  to  make  the 
journal  the  best  evidence  upon  an  issue  as  to  whether  a  bill  has  been  in  fact 
passed  by  the  two  houses  of  Congress. 

Field  t^.  GUrk,  (1892)  143  U.  S.  670,  affirming  In  re  Sternbach,  (1890)  44  Fed.  Rep.  413. 
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**  The  lenaton  and  representatives  shall  receive  a  compensation  for  their  services, 
to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 
They  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be 
privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective 
honses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any  speech  or 
debate  in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place/' 

I.  Privilege  from  Arrest,  331. 

1.  Should  Be  Liberally  Construed^  331. 

2.  Application  to  Delegate  from  a  Territory^  331. 

3.  Required  to  Give  Security  to  Keep  the  Fectce^  331. 

4.  On  Indictment  in  State  Courts  332. 

5.  Continuance  of  Pending  Cause y  332. 

6.  Process  Unaccompanied  with  Arrest^  332. 

7.  Service  of  Subpoena  in  CrimincU  Case^  332. 

8.  Duration  of  Privilege  from  Arrest  y  33a. 

9.  Authority  of  Congress  to  Release ^  332. 
10.   Waiver  of  Privilege ^  332. 

II.  Privilege  of  Speech  or  Debate,  333. 

L  PBiviLEex  ntOM  Abbsst  —  1.  Should  Be  Liberally  Construed.  —  In  order 
to  render  this  provision  available  to  the  extent  of  its  necessity,  it  will  not  do 
to  construe  the  words  "  privilege  from  arrest "  in  a  confined  or  literal  sense.  A 
liberal  construction  must  be  given  to  these  words  upon  principle  and  reason. 
It  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people  that  their 
representative  should  be  relieved  from  absenting  himself  from  his  public 
duties  during  the  session  of  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  private 
suits  in  court,  as  that  he  should  be  exempt  from  imprisonment  on  execution. 

Doty  r.  Strong,  (1840)   1  Finn.  (Wis.)  88. 

Th«  PriTilegt  Bxtendt  to  Arreit  on  Jndiolal  m  WoU  m  Maono  ProeoM,  but  whether  a  person 
arrested  before  he  had  privilege  is  entitled  to  be  discharged  in  consequence  of 
privilege  afterwards  acquired,  qucere, 

Coxe  t?.  M'Clenachan,  (1708)  3  Dall.  (U.  S.)  478. 

S.  Application  to  Delegate  from  a  Territory.  —  This  provision  applies  to  a 
delegate  from  a  territory  as  well  as  a  member  from  a  state.  He  is  entitled  to 
a  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  House  as  the  representative  of  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory, elected  with  all  the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  of  a  member  from  a 
state,  except  the  power  to  vote.  With  this  exception  he  is  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  entitled  to  the  same  constitutional  privileges. 

Doty  r.  Strong,  (1840)  1  Finn.  (Wis.)  88. 

3.  Required  to  Oive  Beeurity  to  Keep  the  Peaee.  —  The  plea  of  privilege  will 
not  avail  a  member  of  Congress  to  prevent  him  from  being  arrested  on  a 
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warrant  that  charges  "  that  there  was  probable  cause  to  believe  a  breach  of 
the  peace  was  about  to  be  committed." 

U.  S.  r.  Wise,  (1842)  1  Hayw.  &  H.  (U.  S.)  82,  28  Fed.  Ci».  No.  16,746a. 

4.  On  Indictment  in  State  Court.  —  The  privilege  of  a  member  of  Congress  is 
not  available  on  a  criminal  charge  in  a  state  court;  an  indictment  is  not  arrested 
by  such  privilege. 

State  t7.  Smalls,  (1878)  11  S.  Car.  262. 

6.  Continuance  of  Pending  Cause.  —  The  continuance  of  a  cause  pending  in 
court  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  matter  of  privilege  and  right  by  a  member  of 
Congress  in  attendance  upon  Congress. 

Nones  v.  Edsall,  (1848)   1  Wall.  Jr.   (C.  C.)   189,  18  Fed.  Gas.  No.  10,290. 

6.  Process  Unaccompanied  with  Arrest.  —  A  member  of  Congress  is  entitled 
to  exemption  from  service  of  process  upon  him,  although  it  is  not  accompanied 
with  the  arrest  of  his  person. 

Miner  v.  Markham,  (1886)  28  Fed.  Rep.  393. 

7.  Service  of  Sabpoena  in  Criminal  Case.  —  There  is  no  privilege  to  exempt 
members  of  Congress  from  the  service,  or  the  obligation,  of  a  subpoena,  in 
criminal  cases. 

U.  S.  V.  Cooper,  (1800)  4  Dall.  (U.  S.)  341. 

8.  Duration  of  Privilege  from  Arrest.  —  The  duration  of  privilege  from  arrest 
does  not  extend  to  forty  days  or  more  before  and  after  each  session  of  Congress, 
but  is  limited  to  a  reasonable  and  convenient  time,  in  addition  to  the  actual 
session  of  Congress,  for  each  member  to  go  to  and  return  from  such  session. 

Hoppin  17.  Jenckes,  (1867)  8  R.  I.  453. 

9.  Authority  of  Congress  to  Belease.  —  ^^  The  senators  and  representatives 
in  Congress  are,  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace, 
exempt  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  sessions  thereof,  and  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same.  May  not  Congress  enforce  this  right 
by  authorizing  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  free  them  from  an  illegal  arrest  in 
violation  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution?  If  it  may  not,  then  the  specific 
remedy  to  enforce  it  must  exclusively  depend  upon  the  local  legislation  of  the 
states ;  and  may  be  granted  or  refused  according  to  their  own  varying  policy, 
or  .pleasure.  " 

Prigg  V.  Pennsylvania,   (1842)   18  Pet.   (U.  S.)   619. 

10.  Waiver  of  Privilege.— "  Whether  the  defendant  waived  his  alleged  priv- 
ilege of  freedom  from  arrest  as  senator  would  probably  depend  upon  the 
question  whether  the  offense  charged  was  in  substance  a  felony,  and  if  so,  was 
that  privilege  a  personal  one  only,  and  not  given  for  the  purpose  of  always 
securing  the  representation  of  the  state  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 

Burton  t?.  U.  S.,  (1905)   196  U.  S.  296. 
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IL  PsZTILXeB  07  Bfszch  OB  DEBATE.  —  The  protection  of  this  clause  is  not 
limited  to  words  spoken  in  debate,  but  is  applicable  to  written  reports  pre- 
sented in  either  house  by  its  committees,  to  resolutions  offered,  which,  though  in 
writing,  must  be  reproduced  in  speech,  and  to  the  act  of  voting,  whether  it  is 
done  vocally  or  by  passing  between  the  tellers;  in  short,  to  things  generally 
done  in  a  session  of  the  house  by  one  of  its  members  in  relation  to  the  business 
before  it. 


Kilbourn  v.  Thompson^  (ISSO)  103  U.  S. 
204,  citing  with  approval  the  case  of  Coffin 
r.  Coffin,  (1808)  4  Mass.  1,  which  was  an 
action  for  slander,  the  offensive  language 
being  used  in  a  conversation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  in  which  case,  in  speaking  of  a 
like  article  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  protec- 
tion of  which  had  been  invoked  in  the  plea, 
the  chief  justice  said:  "These  privileges  are 
thus  secured,  not  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
tecting the  members  against  prosecutions  for 
their  own  benefit,  but  to  support  the  rights 
of  the  people,  by  enabling  their  representa- 
tives to  execute  the  functions  of  their  office 
without  fear  of  prosecutions,  civil  or  criminal. 
I,  therefore,  think  that  the  article  ought  not 
to  be  construed  strictly,  but  liberally,  that 
the  full  design  of  it  may  be  answered.     I  will 


not  confine  it  to  delivering  an  opinion,  utter- 
ing a  speech,  or  haranguing  in  debate,  but 
will  extend  it  to  the  giving  of  a  vote,  to  the 
making  of  a  written  report,  and  to  every 
other  act  resulting  from  the  nature  and  in 
the  execution  of  the  office.  And  I  would  de- 
fine the  article  as  securing  to  every  member 
exemption  from  prosecution  for  everything 
said  or  done  by  him  as  a  representative,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  function  of  that  office, 
without  inquiring  whether  the  exercise  was 
regular,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  House, 
or  irregular  and  against  their  rules.  I  do  not 
confine  the  member  to  his  place  in  the  House; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  he  is  entitled  to  this  privilege  when 
not  within  the  walls  of  the  representatives' 
chamber." 
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ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  6. 

**  Ho  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  whioh  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  civil  ofice  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased 
during  such  time;  and  no  person  holding  any  ofice  under  the  United  States, 
shall  be  a  member  of  either  house  during  his  continuance  in  ofice." 

I.  Appointment  to  Office  During  Term,  334. 
II.  No  Person  Holding  Any  Office  Shall  Be  a  Member,  334. 

1.  Resignation  Before  Assuming  Duties^  334. 

2.  Acceptance  of  Office  After  Taking  Seat^  335. 

3.  Office  Not  in  Fact  Existing^  335. 

4.  Office  VirtucUly  Abolished^  335. 

5.  Incompatible  Offices^  335. 

L  AnonrTMBVT  to  Omen  Dunnra  Tsbm.  —  A  person  was  elected  and  quali- 
fied as  a  United  States  senator  for  a  term  expiring  in  March,  1883.  In  March, 
1881,  he  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  interior,  which  office 
he  soon  thereafter  resigned.  After  his  second  resignation  the  office  of  tariff 
commissioner  was  created  by  Act  of  Congress,  and  the  attorney-general  advised 
that  this  section  of  the  Constitution  disqualified  him  for  appointment  as 
commissioner. 

Appointmoit  to  Giyil  Office,  (1882)  17  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  365. 

IkA  VMdaatim  ud  Ooninnatioii  of  a  person  who  at  the  time  is  ineligible  for  the 
office  by  force  of  this  section,  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  his  appointment  to 
such  office  after  his  ineligibility  ceases. 

Appointment  to  Ciyil  Office,  (1883)  17  Op.  mitted  that  sec  2,  art.  2  of  the  Gonstitntion, 
Atty.-Gen.  522,  wherein  the  attorney-general  which  provides  that  the  President '  shall  nom- 
said:  "By  the  terms  of  this  provision  a  inate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
senator  or  representative,  in  the  case  there  sent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint,'  etc,  con- 
mentioned,  is  made  ineligible  for  appointment  templates  that  only  snch  persons  as  are 
to  the  office  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  qualified  to  hold  office  shall  be  nominated,  as 
elected.  Does  it  not  impliedly  render  him  well  as  appointed.  Agreeably  to  this  vieiff", 
also  ineligible  for  nomination  and  confirma-  the  nomination  and  confirmation  of  an  in- 
tton  thereto  —  these  acts  being  necessary  and  eligible  person  must  be  treated  as  null,  sAd 
incipient  steps  to  an  appointment  T  Can  the  not  as  acts  upon  which  an  appointment  of  the 
President  appoint  a  person  to  an  office  which,  person  may  be  afterwards  made  when  his  dis- 
at  the  time  of  his  nomination  and  confirma-  qualification  ceases." 
tion,  he  was  disqualified  to  fill?     It  is  sub- 

n.  Ho  PBB8OV  HoLDiHG  AvY  Otfics  SHALL  Bb  A  Kbhbsb— 1.  Bedgaatioii 

Bafinre  AHaming  Duties.  —  Where  a  person  holding  an  office  incompatible  with 

that  of  senator  is  elected  to  the  latter  office,  his  resignation  of  the  former  before 

offering  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  latter  will  remove  any  objection  founded 

on  section  six  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution. 

Stanton  v.  Lane,  Taft  El.  Gas.  205.  sion  as    district    attorney    of    the    United 

"The  sitting  member  was  elected  to  Con-       States;  on  the  29th  of  NoTcmber,  1817,  he 

gKM  in  October,  1816,  being  then  in  commis-       resigned  his  office  as  district  attorney,  and 
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on  the  Ist  day  of  December  following  took  Continuing  to  execute  the  duties  of  an 
hia  seat  in  Congrees.  It  was  decided  that  he  ofiSce  under  the  United  States  after  one  is 
was  not  rendered  incapable  of  being  a  mem-  elected  to  Congress,  but  before  he  takes  his 
her  of  the  House,  by  reason  of  his  having  seat,  is  not  a  disqualification;  such  office  be- 
held the  said  office  after  the  4th  of  March,  ing  resigned  prior  to  the  taking  of  the  seat 
and  until  the  29th  of  November,  1817."  Ham-  Earle,  CI.  &  H.  £1.  Cas.  314. 
mond  V.  Herrick,  CI.  &  H.  El.  Cas.  287. 

A  Bepresentatiye  in  Congress  Does  Hot  Beoome  a  Xember  of  tlio  House  until  he  takes  the 
oath  of  office  as  such  representative;  therefore,  he  may  lawfully  hold  any 
office  from  his  election  until  that  time.  A  person  elected  to  Congress  has  no 
duties  to  perform,  nor  can  he  draw  any  salary,  before  he  is  sworn  into  office. 
When  he  takes  the  oath  he  becomes  entitled  to  pay  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Congress  to  which  he  is  elected,  but  he  is  not  regarded  as  in  the  office  prior 
to  that  time  for  any  purpose. 

Kepresentatives-elect  —  Compensation,  (1874)  14  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  408. 

If  One,  After  Elaotion  to  Congress,  Aooepts  a  Stote  Offiee,  and  subsequently  resigns  the 
same  before  his  term  in  Congress  is  to  begin,  he  will  not  thereby  be  rendered 
incapable  of  holding  his  seat  in  Congress. 
Washburn  v.  Bipley,  CI.  k  H.  El.  Cas.  679-682. 

2.  Acceptance  of  Office  After  Taking  Seat.  —  The  acceptance  by  any  member 

of  any  office  under  the  United  States,  after  he  has  been  elected  to  and  taken 
his  seat  in  Congress,  operates  as  a  forfeiture  of  his  seat. 

Van  Ness,  CI.  k  H.  El.  Cas.  122.  (In  this  case  the  member  had  accepted  and  exercised 
the  office  of  major  of  militia.) 

3.  Office  Not  in  Fact  Existing. —  If  the  office  to  which  a  person  is  appointed 
does  not  in  fact  exist,  such  appointment  will  not  render  him  ineligible  to  election 
as  senator. 

Stanton  r.  Lane,  Tftft  El.  Cas.  205. 

4.  Office  Virtually  Abolished.  —  The  formal  resignation  of  an  office  held  by 
a  member-elect  is  not  necessary  if  the  duties  of  it  have  so  far  ceased  as  to 
have  operated  a  virtual  abolition  of  the  office. 

Munford,  CI.  k  H.  El.  Cas.  316. 

5.  Incompatible  Offices. — One  accepting  and  holding  an  office  incompatible 
with  that  of  representative  in  Congress  is  ineligible  to  the  latter  office. 

Bowen  v.  De  Large,  Smith  El.  Cas.  99,  100. 

The  InoompatiUlity  Is  Kot  Limited  to  exercising  an  office  and  at  the  same  time 
being  a  member  of  either  house  of  Congress ;  but  it  equally  extends  to  the  case 
of  holding  —  that  is,  having,  keeping,  possessing,  or  retaining  —  an  office  under 
such  circumstances. 

Hammond  f.  Herrick,  CI.  &  H.  El.  Cas.  287-289. 

The  OAoe  of  Kajor  of  Kilitia  is  an  incompatible  office. 

Van  Ness,  CI.  k  H.  £1.  Cas.  122. 
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The  OflM  ef  Brigtditr-OtEtrml  Ia  the  Volwitotr  VoroM  of  the  United  States  is  incom- 
patible with  that  of  member  of  either  house  of  Congress. 
Stanton  v.  Lane,  Taft  £1.  Cas.  205. 

Colonel  of  Vdiuitam. —  One  who  accepts  a  commission  as  colonel  of  volunteers 
is  disqualified  to  become  or  remain  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
And  the  rule  is  not  altered  bj  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  commission  is  issued 
by  the  governor  of  the  state. 

Baker,  1  Bart.  £1.  Gas.  92;  Byington  t^.  Vandever,  1  Bart.  El.  Gas.  396. 
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ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  7. 

''All  bills  for  railing  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives; 
but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments  as  on  other  bills. 
Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  if  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with 
his  objections  to  that  house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall 
enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it. 
If  after  such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the 
bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by 
which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both 
houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  pe^ons 
voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  house 
respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten 
days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same 
shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  sign^ed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by 
their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 
Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjourn- 
ment) shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  before 
the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved 
by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of 
a  bill." 

I.  Bills  for  Raising  Revenue,  337. 
II.  Joint  and  Separate  Resolutions,  338. 

III.  "Two-thirds  of  That  House,"  339. 

IV.  The  President  as  Part  of  the  Legislative  Power,  339. 
V.  Duty  of  President,  341. 

VI.  Signing  of  Bills  Within  Ten  Days  After  Adjournment,  341. 
VII.  When  Authentication  Deemed  Unimpeachable,  342. 
VIII.  When  Statute  Takes  Effect,  343. 

I.  Retrospective  Operation^  343. 
3.  From  Its  Date^  343. 

3.  From  Date  of  President's  Approiml^  343. 

4.  From  First  Moment  of  Day  of  Date  or  Approval^  344. 

5.  From  Precise  Time  of  Passage  or  Approval^  344. 

6.  Reasonable  Time  for  Promulgation  of  Penal  Statute,  345. 

7.  Evidence  to  Determine  Time  of  Taking  Effect,  346. 

I  BlLU  FOB  BAimro  Bxyefos.  —  The  construction  of  this  limitation  is 
practically  well  settled  by  the  uniform  action  of  Congress.  According  to  that 
construction,  it  has  been  confined  to  bills  to  levy  taxes  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
words,  and  has  not  been  understood  to  extend  to  bills  for  other  purposes  which 
incidentally  create  revenue. 

U.  S.  v.  Norton,  (1876)  91  U.  S.  669,  citing  Story  on  the  Constitution,  sec.  880. 
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PayflMBt  of  Tftxet  a  Umf  Inddent.  —  While  the  primary  object  of  all  taxation 
is  the  raising  of  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  government,  and  all  bills  for 
that  general  purpose  are  "  bills  for  raising  revenue,"  in  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  therefore  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  every  bill  for  some  other  legitimate  and  well-defined 
general  purpose  becomes  a  revenue  bill,  in  the  same  sense,  because,  as  an 
incident  to  the  main  object,  it  may  contain  a  provision  for  the  payment  of 
certain  dues,  license  fees,  or  special  taxes. 

Twin  City  Nat.  Bank  v,  Nebeker,  (1S94)   3  App.  Cas.   (D.  G.)   109. 

An  Aet  of  GoBgroM  Providing  a  VaUoaal  Ciirronej  secured  by  a  pledge  of  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  and  imposing,  in  the  furtherance  of  that  object  and  also  to 
meet  the  expense  attending  the  execution  of  the  Act,  a  tax  on  the  notes  in 
circulation  of  a  banking  association  organized  under  the  statute,  is  clearly  not 
a  revenue  bill  which  the  Constitution  declares  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives. 

Twin  City  Bank  v,  Nebeker,  (1897)  167  U.  S.  202. 

A  ProTliion  in  an  Aot  of  CongroM  Inoroadng  tho  Bate  of  Poitago  from  one  cent  for 
two  ounces  to  one  cent  an  ounce  was  held  not  unconstitutional  though  the 
clause  originated  in  the  Senate  and  was  not  an  amendment  to  a  bill  for  raising 
the  revenue  originating  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  A  bill  regulating 
postal  rates  for  postal  service,  provides  an  equivalent  for  the  money  which 
the  citizen  may  choose  voluntarily  to  pay.  He  gets  the  fixed  price  for  the  fixed 
rate,  or  he  lets  it  alone,  as  he  pleases  and  as  his  own  interests  dictate.  Revenue, 
beyond  its  cost,  may  or  may  not  be  derived  from  the  service  and  the  pay  received 
for  it,  but  it  is  only  a  very  strained  construction  which  would  regard  a  bill 
establishing  rates  of  postage  as  a  bill  for  raising  revenue,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution.  While  the  post-office  laws  are  revenue  laws,  within  the 
meaning  of  statutes  giving  a  writ  of  error  in  any  civil  action  brought  by  the 
United  States  for  the  enforcement  of  revenue  laws,  and  granting  a  right  of 
removal  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  an  action  against  the  postmaster 
for  not  delivering  certain  letters  as  being  for  an  act  done  under  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States,  they  are  not  laws  for  raising  the  revenue  within 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

U.  S.  t^.  James,  (1876)   13  Blatchl.  (U.  8.)  207,  26  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,4«4. 

Whether  the  Jonmali  of  Oongress  Kay  Be  Inspeeted  in  order  to  ascertain  in  which 

House  the  law  had  its  origin,  qvxjsre. 

Twin  City  Nat  Bank  v,  Nebeker,  (1894)  3  App.  Cas.  (D.  C.)  198.  See  Field  v.  Clark, 
(1892)   143  U.  S.  670,  noted  9upra,  p.  330,  Journal  of  ProceedingM, 

TL  JonrT  Avn  Sxpasats  Besolvtioitb.  —  Joint  resolutions  of  Congress  are 
not  distinguishable  from  bills,  and  if  not  approved  by  the  President,  or  if  duly 
passed  without  the  approval  of  the  President,  they  have  all  the  effect  of  law. 
But  separate  resolutions  of  either  house  of  Congress,  except  in  matters  Kf^et- 
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taining  to  their  own  parliamentary  rights,  have  no  legal  effect  to  constrain  the 
action  of  the  President  or  the  heads  of  departments. 
Resolutions  of  Congress,   (1864)  6  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  680. 

m.  "Two-THlBDfl  OF  That  Eottse;'  — On  the  7th  of  July,  1856,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  decided  by  a  vote  of  thirty-four  to  seven,  that  two- 
thirds  of  a  quorum  only  were  requisite  to  pass  a  bill  over,  the  President's  veto, 
and  not  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Senate.  And  it  is  understood  that  this  has  been, 
and  still  is,  the  legislative  construction  of  the  words  "  two-thirds  of  the  House." 

U.  S.  1?.  Weil,  (1894)  29  C?t.  CI.  539. 

IT.  Thb  PBEsmsirT  ab  Pabt  of  the  Legiblatiys  Powbb.  —  Under  the 
historic  British  constitution  as  it  once  existed,  the  power  of  the  Crown  in 
matters  of  legislation  was,  negatively,  absolute.  The  enactment  of  a  statute 
required  the  assent  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  the  Crown.  The  nonconcurrence  of  any  one  of  them 
was  as  fatal  as  the  nonconcurrence  of  either  of  the  others.  Hence  the  Crown 
was  properly  classed  by  English  lawyers  as  a  part  of  Parliament,  as  a  part  of 
l^slative  power.  Under  the  American  Constitution  the  assent  of  the  President 
is  not  essential  to  the  enactment  of  a  single  law.  His  authority  over  an  Act 
of  Congress  is  simply  revisory  and  advisory.  If  the  King  did  not  assent, 
that  was  the  end  of  the  matter.  The  Constitution,  on  the  contrary,  merely 
secures  for  l^islation  the  personal  scrutiny  and  counsel  of  the  man  who  in 
public  estimation  is,  or  may  be  supposed  to  be,  best  fitted  for  the  task.  If  he 
does  not  approve,  he  does  not  forbid;  he  does  not,  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman 
law,  veto.  On  the  contrary,  he  returns  the  bill  to  Congress,  with  his  reasons 
why  it  should  not  become  a  law  —  reasons  which  are  not  fiats,  but  which  are 
addressed  to  the  legislative  intelligence. 

U.  S.  t^.  Weil,  (1894)  29  Ct.  CI.  538,  wherein  in  the  supreme  wisdom  of  the  constitution 
the  court  further  said:  "The  well-known  which  he  extolled.  Dealing  with  an  un writ- 
encomium  of  Blackstone  upon  the  British  ten  constitution,  which  changes,  but  changes 
constitution,  in  which  he  says,  '  It  is  highly  insensibly,  the  time  had  not  then  oome  when 
necessary  for  preserving  the  balance  of  the  a  professor  of  law  in  an  English  university 
constitution  that  the  executive  power  should  could  say  that  one  of  its  cardinal  articles 
be  a  branch,  though  not  the  whole,  of  the  had  been  expunged  and  was  now  obsolete, 
legislative,'  and  likens  the  Commons,  Lords,  Yet  such  was  the  fact.  When  he  was  read- 
and  Grown  to  *  three  distinct  powers  in  ing  his  lectures  to  young  Englishmen  at  Ox- 
meehanics;  they  jointly  impel  the  machine  ford  in  1756  the  words  of  royal  dissent, 
of  government  in  a  direction  different  from  Ic  toy  s'aviserat  had  not  been  spoken  of  an 
what  cither,  acting  by  itself,  would  have  English  statute  for  sixty-four  years.  When 
done,  but  at  the  same  time  in  a  direction  he  published  his  lectures  in  1765,  the  legis- 
partaking  of  each,  and  formed  out  of.  all;  a  lative  power  of  the  Crown  had  passed  out  of 
direction  which  constitutes  the  true  line  of  the  British  constitution  and  was  never  to  be 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  community,'  exercised  again.  When  the  convention  in 
has  done  much  to  fasten  an  erroneous  be-  1787  was  framing  the  legislative  article  of 
lief  upon  the  American  legal  mind.  There  the  Constitution  it  had  not  been  exercised,  as 
was  a  time  when  that  wonderful  analysis  of  he  believed,  within  the  lifetime  of  the  oldest 
the  laws  of  England  was  read  by  every  law  member.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
student  and  its  statements  accepted  as  un-  Constitution  it  was  as  distant  from  the  men 
questionable  truths.  The  great  commentator  of  that  day  as  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
was  well  characterized  by  the  historian  Gib-  tion  are  distant  from  ourselves.  It  existed 
bon  as  the  '  orthodox  Judge  Blackstone.'  As  only  in  theory  and  the  pages  of  Blackstone. 
an  instructor  of  English  youth  it  was  his  The  ceremony  of  approving  bills  continued 
mission  to  uphold  the  prerogatives  of  the  and  still  continues;  but  approval  where  there 
Crown,  and  he  believed  with  his  whole  heart  can  be  no  disapproval  is  but  a  form.    During 
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the  reign  of  Elizabeth  forty-eight  bills  were 
vetoed  at  a  single  session;  during  the  last 
centurr  the  royal  power  of  dissent  was  exer- 
cised out  once,  and  for  the  last  time  in 
1708,  and  related  to  a  Scottish  bill.  The 
members  of  the  convention  were  men  of  pro- 
found political  wisdom,  struggling  with  real 
problems  that  lesser  men  would  have  found 
insoluble,  and  intent  on  practical  results 
which  should  be  as  little  objectionable  as 
possible  to  their  countrymen,  but  for  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  their  country;  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that,  for  fanciful  reasons,  they 
would  have  imported  an  obsolete  relic  of  the 
British  constitution  which  had  again  and 
again  been  a  cause  of  disaster  to  the  nation 
and  of  danger  to  the  Crown.  Ten  years  be- 
fore the  convention  assembled  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  in  the  brief  period  of  a  hundred 
days  was  to  forge  '  the  most  wonderful  work 
ever  struck  off  at  one  time  by  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  man,'  the  people  of  the  state  of 
New  York  framed  their  first  constitution. 
The  third  article  of  that  instrument  is  in 
these  words:  *And  whereas  laws  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  this  constitution,  or  with 
the  public  good,  may  be  hastily  and  unad- 
visedly passed:  Be  it  ordained  that  the  gov- 
ernor for  the  time  being,  the  chancellor,  and 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  any  two 
of  them,  together  with  the  governor,  shall  be, 
and  hereby  are,  constituted  a  council  to  re- 
vise all  bills  about  to  be  passed  into  laws  by 
the  legislature;  and  for  that  purpose  shall 
assemble  themselves  from  time  to  time  when 
the  legislature  shall  be  convened;  for  which, 
nevertheless,  they  shall  not  receive  any 
salary  or  consideration,  under  any  pretense 
whatever.  And  that  all  hills  which  have 
passed  the  Senate  and  Assembly  shall,  before 
they  become  laws,  be  presented  to  the  said 
council  for  their  revisal  and  consideration; 
and  ify  upon  such  revision  and  consideration, 
it  should  appear  improper  to  the  said  council, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  that  the  said  bill 
should  become  a  law  of  this  state,  that  they 
return  the  same,  together  with  their  objec- 
tions thereto,  in  writing,  to  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Assembly  (in  whichsoever  the  same 
shall  have  originated),  who  shall  enter  the 
objections  sent  down  by  the  council  at  large 
in  their  minutes,  and  proceed  to  reconsider 
the  said  bill.  But  if,  after  such  reconsidera- 
tion, two-thirds  of  the  said  Senate  or  House  of 
Assembly  shall,  notwithstanding  the  said  ob- 
jections, agree  to  pass  the  same,  it  shall,  to- 
gether u)ith  the  objections,  be  sent  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature,  where  it  shall 
also  be  reconsidered,  and,  if  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present,  shall  be  a 
law.  And  in  order  to  prevent  any  unneces- 
sary delays,  be  it  further  ordained,  that  if 
any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  council 
within  ten  days  after  it  shall  ha/ve  been 
presented,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  unless 
the  legislature  shall,  by  their  adjournment, 
render  a  return  of  the  said  bill  within  ten 
days  impracticable,  in  which  case  the  bill 
shall  be  returned  on  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting  of  the  legislature  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  said  ten  days.  Constitution,  New 
York,  1777,  art.  III.     (The  italicized  words 


in  the  above  are  used  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  verbatim,  except  where  the 
plural  has  b^n  changed  to  the  singular.) 
Mere,  then,  we  find  the  Constitution,  clause 
by  clause,  word  for  word.  (1)  That  every 
bill  shall  be  subject  to  revision.  (2)  That 
'  before  it  becomes  a  law '  it  shall  '  be  pre- 
sented' to  the  revising  power.  (3)  That  if 
not  approved  it  shall  be  'returned.'  (4) 
That  when  returned  there  shall  be  sent  with 
it  the  'objections'  there  may  be  against  it. 
(6)  That  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  House 
in  which  it  'originated.'  (6)  That  the  ob- 
jections shall  be  entered  *at  large'  on  the 
journal.  (7)  That  the  House  'shall  proceed 
to  reconsider'  the  bill  (8)  That  it  shall  re- 
quire a  'two-thirds'  vote  to  pass  it.  (9) 
That  it  shall  then  'together  with  the  objec- 
tions' be  'sent  to  the  other'  House.  (10) 
That  it  shall  there  also  be  'reconsidered.' 
(11)  That  if  it  be  likewise  '  approved  by  two- 
thirds  '  it  '  shall  be  a  law.'  (12)  That  if  not 
retiumed  '  within  ten  days  after  it  shall  have 
been  presented '  it  shall  likewise  '  be  a  law,' 
'unless'  the  legislature  'by  their  adjourn- 
ment '  prevent  a  return,  in  which  case  it  shall 
not  be  a  law.  These  twelve  provisions, 
mutatis  mutandis,  were  transferred  to  the 
Constitution,  in  ipsissimis  verbis.  The  only 
material  change  which  the  convention  made 
was  in  the  two-thirds  clause,  from  which 
they  struck  the  words  'of  the  members 
present '  and  inserted  in  their  stead  '  of  that 
House.'  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  con- 
vention turned  from  the  constitution  of 
England  to  the  constitution  of  New  York. 
When  they  did  so  the  man  did  not  live  who 
regarded  the  council  of  revision  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Crown,  or  its  approval  and  dis- 
approval of  bills  as  an  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative  or  a  legislative  power.  But  this 
is  not  left  to  inference  or  conjecture.  On  the 
29th  of  May,  1787,  Randolph,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  members  from  Virginia, '  opened 
the  main  business '  of  the  convention  by  com- 
menting '  on  the  difficulty  of  the  crisis '  and 
presenting  a  sketch  of  the  remedy,  which 
had  been  formulated  in  fifteen  resolutions. 
These  resolutions  were  used  by  the  conven- 
tion as  the  basis  of  discussion  and  action  in 
determining  the  principles  which  should  be 
embodied  by  proper  committees  in  the  formal 
instrument.  'It  was  then  resolved  that  the 
House  will  to-morrow  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house  to  consider  of 
the  state  of  the  American  Union,  and  the 
propositions  moved  by  Mr.  Randolph  be  re- 
ferred to  said  committee.'  The  eighth  resolu- 
tion is  in  these  words:  'Resolv^,  That  the 
Executive,  and  a  convenient  number  of  the 
national  judiciary,  ought  to  compose  a  coun- 
cil of  revision,  with  authority  to  examine 
every  act  of  the  national  legislature  before 
it  shall  operate,  and  every  act  of  a  particular 
legislature  before  a  negative  thereon  shall  be 
final;  and  that  the  dissent  of  the  said  council 
shall  amount  to  a  rejection,  unless  the  act  of 
the  national  legislature  be  again  passed,  or 
that    of   a   particular   legislature    be   again 

negatived  by of  the  members  of  each 

branch.'  This  paper,  then,  pro  hao  vice,  was 
founded  on  the  constitution  of  New  York. 
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At  an  early  day,  June  6,  this  question  of  was  the  work  of  the  committee  on  style.  This 
legislative  power  was  determined  by  two  '  revisionary  business/  as  Madison  calls  it, 
decisive  votes.  The  convention  adopted  the  came  up  again  and  again;  appears  and  reap- 
principle  of  revision,  but  being  mindful,  as  pears  in  his  journal  from  the  6th  of  June  to 
Kutledge  afterwards  said,  that  'the  judges  the  i6th  of  August;  was  considered  and  re- 
ought  never  to  give  their  opinion  on  a  law  considered,  discussed  and  rediscussed.  The 
till  it  oomes  before  them,'  and  that  they  '  of  views  of  members  swung  between  the  extremes 
all  men  are  the  most  unfit  to  be  concerned  of  absolute  affirmative  power  in  Congress  and 
in  the  revisionary  council,'  struck  out  Kan-  absolute  negative  power  in  the  President, 
dolph's  'convenient  number  of  the  national  The  proposition  of  Hamilton  'to  give  the 
judiciary '  and  left  the  power  of  revision  in  Executive  an  absolute  negative  on  the  laws,' 
the  President  alona  At  a  later  day,  August  identical  with  the  legislative  power  of  the 
6,  Rutledge  'delivered  in  the  report  of  the  Crown,  was  rejected  by  ten  states  and  sup- 
committee  on  detail,'  the  committee  which  ported  by  none.  The  proposition  of  Madison 
embodied  the  previously  ascertained  views  of  to  add  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  convention  in  a  draft  of  the  proposed  the  '  revision '  of  bills  was  likewise  rejected. 
Constitution.  This  section  was  couched  in  At  last  the  deliberations  ended  where  they 
the  very  words  of  the  constitution  of  New  had  begim.  The  convention  held  fast  to  the 
York:  Every  bill  shall  be  presented  to  the  principle  of  a  council  of  revision  and  left  the 
President  'for  his  revision;'  'if  upon  such  duties  of  the  council  in  the  President  alone, 
revision '  he  approve  it,  he  shall  'sign  it ;  'if  He  was  to  be  the  council  of  revision.  In  the 
upon  such  revision  it  shall  appear  to  him  im-  words  of  Madison,  the  convention  '  gave  the 
proper  for  being  passed  into  a  law,'  he  shall  Executive  alone,  without  the  judiciary,  the 
return  it.  On  the  16th  of  August,  with  this  revisionary  control  on  the  laws,  unless  over- 
word  *  revision  '  three  times  repeated,  *  the  ruled  by  two- thirds  of  each  branch.'  " 
thirteenth  section  of  article  6,  as  amended,  A  commendatory  letter  from  Judge  Cooley 
was  then  agreed  to '  by  all  the  states.  It  is  to  Nott,  J.,  who  wrote  the  opinion,  appears 
this  vote  which  is  expressive  of  the  final  in-  in  a  footnote  in  the  report. 
tent  of  the  convention.  The  verbal  form  in  See  Hodges  v.  U.  S.,  (1883)  18  Ct.  CI.  700. 
which  the  provision  stands  in  the  Constitution 

V.  Duty  of  Pbesibxht.  —  The  only  duty  required  of  the  President  by  the 
Constitution  in  regard  to  a  bill  which  he  approves  is  that  he  shall  sign  it; 
nothing  more.  The  simple  signing  his  name  at  the  appropriate  place  is  the 
one  act  which  the  Constitution  requires  of  him  as  the  evidence  of  his  approval, 
and  upon  his  performance  of  this  act  the  bill  becomes  a  law. 

Gardner  r.  Collector,  (1867)  6  Wall.  (U.  S.)   506. 

Two  Counet  of  Aetioa  by  tht  Protidont  are  prescribed  in  reference  to  a  bill  pre- 
sented to  him,  each  of  which  results  in  the  bill  becoming  a  law.  One  of  them 
is  by  signing  the  bill  within  ten  days,  and  the  other  is  by  keeping  it  ten  days 
and  refusing  to  sign  it  Even  in  the  event  of  his  approving  the  bill  it  is  not 
required  that  he  shall  write  on  the  bill  the  word  "  approved." 

Gardner  v.  Collector,  (1867)  6  Wall.  (U.  S.)   606. 

IMf  of  Pmidoiit  to  Affix  Data.  —  The  Constitution  does  not,  either  expressly  or 
by  just  implication,  impose  upon  the  President  the  duty  of  aflSxing  a  date  to 
his  signature  to  a  bill. 

Gardner  v.  Collector,  (1867)  6  Wall.  (U.  S.)   506. 

TL  8ianve  07  Bills  Within  Tsh  Datb  Aftsb  Adjoubhmsht.  —  A  bill 
passed  by  Congress  and  duly  presented  to  the  President  becomes  a  law  though 
his  approval  be  given  on  a  day  when  Congress  is  in  recess.  "  As  the  Constitu- 
tion, while  authorizing  the  President  to  perform  certain  functions  of  a  limited 
number  that  are  legislative  in  their  general  nature,  does  not  restrict  the  exer- 
cise of  those  functions  to  the  particular  days  on  which  the  two  houses  of 
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Congrese  are  actually  sitting  in  the  transaction  of  public  business,  the  court 
cannot  impose  such  a  restriction  upon  the  executive/' 

La  Abra  Silver  Min.  Co.  v.  U.  S.,   (1899)  Sundays,  and  certain  bills  at  a  time  less  than 

175U.  8.  453,  a/prmttij^  (1897)  32  Ct.  CI.  462,  ten    days    prior    to    such    adjournment    are 

(1899)  176  U.  S.  423,  (1894)  29  Ct.  Ci.  432.  placed  in  the  President's  hands  for  approval 

or  disapproval,  it  is  competent  for  him  to 

A  bill  signed  by  the  President  after  the  approve  any  bUl  during  the  period  of  such  ad- 

usual  adjournment  of  0)ngres8  for  the  winter  joumment.    It  seems  that  a  bill  not  signed, 

holidays,  but  within  ten  days  from  the  time  coming   to    him   under    such    circumstances, 

when  it  was  presented  to  him,  was  duly  ap-  would  not  become  a  law  at  the  expiration  of 

proved  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  ten  days.    In  view  of  the  uncertainty  it  is 

Constitution,  and  must  be  recognized  and  ad-  advised  that  bills  coming  to  the  President 

ministered  as  a  law  of  the  United  States.  during  a  recess  of  Congress,  or  within  ten 

U.  8.  V.  Wea,  (1894)  29  a.  CI.  623.  days  prior  thereto,  be  signed  or  vetoed  as 

Whether  an  act  is  valid  when  signed  by  the  ^^^^  meet  his  approval  or  disapproval,  and  in 

President  after  the  Congress  whiclTpasVed  it       ^„lr^.^J"\?^^^  1*}^^/. 

u-j  «^:^»«».^  ^«  ^^^i»^A  -^  TT^j - -.  TT  o         reconvenes;  any  question  as  to  the  validity 

^f^^^???r^pi   tS  "^'  ^     ""'  '      <*«»  then  b;;  settled  by  the  courts.    Adjourn- 

(18B3)  lb  ut.  1.1.  700.  ^^^^  ^^  Octogress,  (1892)  20  Op.  Atty.-Gen. 

Where  Congreea  adjoiiniSy  not  sine  die,  for      603^ 
a  longer  period  than  ten  days,  exclusive  of 

The  Qnestiea  Whether  a  Bill  Was  Betnnied  to  the  House  of  Representatives  dis- 
approvedy  within  the  time  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  law,  is  purely  a  question 
of  fact,  and  is  to  he  determined  by  a  resort  to  any  source  of  information  which 
in  its  nature  is  capable  of  conveying  to  the  judicial  mind  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
answer. 

U.  8.  t^.  Allen,  (1888)  36  Fed.  Rep.  175. 

YH  When  Avthshticatioh  Deemed  ITracpsACHABLE. —  The  signing  by  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  by  the  president  of  the  Senate, 
in  open  session,  of  an  enrolled  bill,  is  an  official  attestation  of  the  two  houses 
of  such  bill  as  one  that  has  passed  Congress.  It  is  a  declaration  by  the  two 
houses,  through  their  presiding  officers,  to  the  President,  that  a  bill  thus 
attested  has  received,  in  due  form,  the  sanction  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  government,  and  that  it  is  delivered  to  him  in  obedience  to  the  constitutional 
requirement  that  all  bills  which  pass  Congress  shall  be  presented  to  him.  And 
when  a  bill  thus  attested  receives  his  approval,  and  is  deposited  in  the  public 
archives,  its  authentication  as  a  bill  that  has  passed  Congress  should  be  deemed 
complete  and  unimpeachable.  As  the  President  has  no  authori^  to  approve 
a  bill  not  passed  by  Congress,  an  enrolled  Act  in  the  custody  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  having  the  official  attestations  of  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, of  the  president  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  carries  on  its  face  a  solemn  assurance  by  the  legislative  and  executive 
departments  of  the  government,  charged,  respectively,  with  the  duty  of  enacting 
and  executing  the  laws,  that  it  was  passed  by  Congress,  The  respect  due  to 
coequal  and  independent  departments  requires  the  judicial  department  to  act 
upon  that  assurance,  and  to  accept,  as  having  passed  Congress,  all  bills  authenti- 
cated in  the  manner  stated ;  leaving  the  courts  to  determine,  when  the  question 
properly  arises,  whether  the  Act,  so  authenticated,  is  in  conformity  with  the 
Constitution. 

Field  V.  Clark,  (1892)  143  U.  8.  672,  affirming  In  re  Sternbach,  (1890)  44  Fed.  Rep.  41S. 
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VnL  Wksv  Statute  Takes  Effect  —  1.  Setroipectiye  Operation.  —  Congress 
may  direct  that  an  Act  shall  take  effect  as  of  a  prior  date. 
U.  S.  V,  Green,  (1891)   138  U.  S.  296. 

Wmrdi  ia  »  8t»tvto  Ought  Hot  to  Have  a  BotrMpoetlTe  Oporation  unless  they  are  SO  clear^ 
strong,  and  imperative  that  no  other  meaning  can  be  annexed  to  them,  or 
unless  the  intention  of  the  legislature  cannot  be  otherwise  satisfied.  This  rule 
ought  especially  to  be  adhered  to  when  such  a  construction  will  alter  the  pre- 
ejusting  situation  of  parties,  or  will  affect  or  interfere  with  their  antecedent 
rights,  services,  and  remuneration ;  which  is  so  obviously  improper  that  nothing 
ought  to  uphold  and  vindicate  the  interpretation  but  the  unequivocal  and 
inflexible  import  of  the  terms,  and  the  manifest  intention  of  the  legislature. 

U.  S.  V.  Heth,  (1806)  3  Oanch  (U.  S.)  413.  relation,  have  any  effect  before  it  was  actually 

See  also  U.  S.  v,  Burr^  (1895)  159  U.  S.  82;  passed.    A  retroactive  statute  partakes,  in  its 

Auffm'ordt  t^.  Basin,   (1880)    102  U.  S.  622.  character,  of  the  mischiefs  of  an  ex  post  facto 

«It  ia  a  sound  general  principle  that  no  ^T'  ^""^  ^^^  ^'^'^^}^  ^'  contracts  or  prop- 
statute  oiiht  to  hfvTaretr^  effect.  ^'^y'  7"^"^^  ^  «irJ'j  "^^f  ^  and  unsound  in 
JrS  thrSne«l  rule  that  a  ?Ltute  takes  "^^^^Jl^l^tAnT^  ^X^n'MfS^rn 
effect  fronTits  date,  when  no. time  is  fixed;  ^^EtorL'^Cor^S  (U^TsoA'IfS: 
and  it  cannot,  upon  sound  principles,  be  ad-  p' .  v*  TSonfl  '  ^  '  '  »»  j?bu. 
mitted  that  a  statute  shall,  by  any  fiction  or  ^**"  ^®"  *''^"^- 

S.  From  Its  Date.  —  A  statute  for  the  commencement  of  which  no  time  is 
fixed,  commences  from  its  date. 

Matthews  v,  Zane,  (1822)  7  Wheat.  (U.  S.)       are   not   recognized.     An   inquiry   involving 

211.  that  subject  is  inadmissible.'     The  question 

uTi.^*^  ♦!.->  ^««^n4>.4^;^»  «o  ♦«  w«  «*o*<^  *•««       involved  in  that  case  was  whether  a  procla- 

.„^?«i^%?frv  n^^^^^  ^l  InZ  "^atio"  ««"ed  by  President  Johm^on,  bearing 

an  act  done,  the  day  on  which  the  act  is  done  ■,,^     .  t„^^  «/   ,qp-    •«»,«„;«„  ^L4^«s«  •-» 

18  to  be  included.    Arnold  v.  U.  S.,  (1816)  0  ^f^,?^  ^"^^^  ^4,  1866,  removing  certain  re- 

/wn<.i«  /TT  fl\  i9n  w    «,  X  c,**/,  17  gtnctions  upon  commercial  intercourse,  took 

i^Tancn  \u.  d.;  ijcu.  effect  on  that  day,  or  whether  it  took  effect  on 

The  rule  of  construction  in  this  country  is  *^e  ^7  *t  ^*«  published  and  promulgated, 

that  a  statute  takes  effect,  if  not  otherwise  which  was  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 

provided,  on  the  day  of  its  passage,  including  ^t  was  held  by  a  majority  of  this  court  that 

that  day.    Matter  of  Ankrim,  (1843)  3  Mc-  *^  ^^^  ^^^^t  from  its  date.     The  question 

Lean  (U.  S.)  286,  1  Fed.  Cas.  No.  396.  wa«  ^pon  the  24th  or  the  27th  of  June,  and 

the  point  of  the  portion  of  a  day  was  not  in- 

In  Burgess  v.  Salmon,  (1878)  97  U.  S.  383,  volved.     While  the  general  proposition  may 

the  court  said:    "In  Lapeyre  17.  U.  S.,  (1872)  be  true  that  where  no  special  circumstances 

17  Wall.  (U.  S.)  191,  it  was  said  obiter:  'The  exist,  the  entire  day  on  which  the  act  was 

Act  became  effectual  upon  the  day  of  its  date.  passed  may  be  included,  there  is  nothing  in 

In  some  cases  it  is  operative  from  the  first  that  case  to  make  it  an  authority  on  the 

moment  of  that  day.     Fractions  of  the  day  point  before  us." 

3.  Prom  Date  of  President's  Approval  —  The  date  of  the  President's  approval 

of  a  bill  is  undoubtedly  the  date  at  which  it  became  law. 

Gardner  v.  Collector,  (1867)  6  Wall.  (U.  S.)  Acts  of  Congress  containing  no  provision  ai 

604.    See  also  American  Wood  Paper  Co.  v.  to  the  time  when  they  shall  take  effect,  go 

Glen's  Falls  Paper   Co.,    (1870)    8   Blatchf.  into  effect  upon  their  receiving  the  approba- 

(U.  S.)  613,  1  Fed.  Cas.  No.  321;  The  Brig  tion  of  the  President.     When  Acts  of  Con- 

Ann,  (1812)   1  Gall.  (U.  S.)  62,  1  Fed.  Cas.  gress  Take  Effect,   (1836)    3  Op.  Atty.-Gen. 

No.  307;   Weed  v.  Snow,   (1843)    3  McLean  82. 
(TJ.  6.)  266,  29  Fed.  Caa  No.  17,347;  Matter 
of  Welman,  (1844)  20  Vt.  663. 

Valitt  Its  OperatioB  It  Postponed  by  Its  Own  Tormi,  a  statute  takes  effect  on  the  day 
of  its  approval  by  the  executive. 

V.  8.  V.  Ohong  Sam,  (1891)  47  Fed.  Rep.  883. 
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A  e«ntna  ProTiiioa  ia  an  Appropriatioii  Aet,  expressed  in  present  terms,  takes  effect 
from  the  approval  of  the  Act  by  the  President. 

Term  of  Judicial  Salaries,   (1855)    7  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  303. 

4.  From  lirst  Moment  of  Day  of  Date  or  ApprovaL  —  Where  no  other  time  is 

prescribed,  statutes  take  effect  from  their  date.    Where  the  language  employed 

is  "  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,"  the  same  result  follows.    The  Act 

becomes  effectual  upon  the  day  of  its  date.    In  such  cases  it  is  operative  from 

the  first  moment  of  that  day.    Fractions  of  the  day  are  not  recognized. 

Lapeyre  v.  U.  S.,  (1872)  17  Wall.  (U.  S.)  (1876)   13  Nat.  Bankr.  Reg.  208,  6  Fed.  Cbe. 

198.    See  Burgess  t?.  Salmon,  (1878)  97  U.  S.  No.  2,443;   In  re  Williams,    (1874)    6  Bias. 

383,  noted  si^pro^  under  text  paragraph  2.  (U.  S.)  233,  29  Fed.  Cas.  No.  17,7<X). 
From   Its   Date.      See   also   In   re   Carrier, 

"  From  the  ImpraoticahiUty  of  Deoiding  at  What  Partiealar  Xoment  ef  Time  the  Profidiat 
Qiyes  Hii  Seal  to  a  bill^  we  have  never  heard  of  such  inquiry  being  made,  and 
the  least  which  courts  have  ever  said  on  such  occasions  is,  that  where  an  Aet 
is  to  take  place  from  the  day  of  its  passing,  as  is  the  case  here,  it  must  embrace 
the  whole  of  that  day.  Here,  emphatically,  no  fractions  of  a  day  should  be 
allowed ;  otherwise  the  commencement  of  a  law  would,  in  such  cases,  not  be 
matter  of  record  and  uniform,  but  depend  on  evidence  as  to  the  time  of  signature, 
and  would  vary  in  different  courts,  according  to  the  testimony  which  might 
be  offered,  as  to  that  fact," 

U.  S.  V,  Wmiams,  (1814)  1  Paine  (U.  S.)  261,  28  Fed.  Caa.  No.  16,723. 

5.  From  Precise  Time  of  Passage  or  Approval  —  Where  the  question  is  as  to 
the  effect  of  a  proceeding  instituted  on  the  same  day  on  which  an  Act  affecting 
the  validity  of  such  proceeding  was  passed,  the  precise  time  at  which  the  Act 
became  a  law  may  be  properly  inquired  into. 

In  re  Wynne,   (1868)   Chase  (U.  S.)   227,  30  Fed.  Oaa.  No.  18,117. 

Ia  Goneral,  the  Law  Does  Hot  Hotiee  Fraetions  of  a  Day ;  yet  where  questions  of  right 
growing  out  of  deeds,  judgments,  and  other  instruments  bearing  the  same  date, 
are  concerned,  the  precise  time  of  approval  may  be  inquired  into,  to  prevent 
laws  from  operating  retrospectively. 

When  Acts  of  Congress  Take  Effect,  (1836)  proval  cannot  look  backwards,  and,  by  reU- 
3  Op,  Atty.-Gen.  82.  tion,  make  that  a  law,  at  any  antecedent 

"It   is   insisted    that    the    law   knows    no  P^J^^  ^l  *^*  «*^^  ^f^'  ,^^»^^  ^*«  "1^ 

fractions  of  a  day.    But  this  ancient  maxim  ^t^^"^^  *^*^  approval;  for  the  general  rule  tf 

ia    now    chiefly    known     by    its     exceptions.  (f^.F^^'^^l;  T.7^^*'  A        „  frli 

When    private    rights    depend    upon    it,    the  «^^"^^  ^  said  that  the  law  does  not  rec^- 

conrts  inquire  into  the  hour  at  which  an  act  "^f /"^   fractions  of  a  day,  why  may  we 

was  done,  or  a  decree  was  entered,  or  an  at-  P^\  ^^^™  ;^^,^*^  ^"  ^?^^  ""f^  /™™  ^^  '*?! 

tachment    was    laid,   or   anv    title    accn,ed."  !!^^**°^  ^^  ,*^,?   ^^^f'  lu''^,'^    f^'^f*^ 

Maine  r.  Gilman,  (1882)   UFed.  Ren   216.  5***^'  by  relation,  to  the  first  instant  of  the 

'  *  day  ?     If  there  be  any  choice  as  to  the  pnn- 

"Now  it  seems  to  me  cle:ir.  from  this  ciple  of  interpretation,  one  should  think 
language,  that  in  every  case  of  a  bill  which  that  that  ought  to  be  adopted  in  cases  of  this 
is  approved  by  the  President,  it  takes  effect  sort  which  is  most  favorable  to  private 
a8  a  law  only  by  such  approval,  and  from  the  riffhts  and  public  justice.  Surely  the  Con- 
time  of  such  approval.  It  is  the  act  of  stitution  is  not  to  be  set  aside  or  varied  in 
approval  which  makes  it  a  law;  and  until  its  intendment  by  mere  legal  fictions.  On 
that  act  is  done,  it  is  not  a  law.     The  ap-  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  that  in  all 
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of  public  laws  the  very  time  of  the 
approval  constitutes,  and  should  constitute, 
the  guide  as  to  the  time  when  the  law  is  to 
have  its  effect,  and  then  to  have  its  effect 
prospectively,  and  not  retrospectively.  It 
may  not,  indeed,  be  easy,  in  all  cases,  to 
ascertain  the  very  p^1\cim^  temjiotHs;  but 
that  ought  not  to  deprive  the  citizen  of  any 
rights  created  by  antecedent  laws,  and  vest- 
ing rights  in  them.  In  cases  of  doubt,  the 
time  should  be  construed  favorably  for  the 
citizea  The  legislature  have  it  in  their 
power  to  prescribe  the  very  moment,  in 
futuro.  after  the  approval,  when  a  law  shall 
have  effect;  and  if  it  does  not  choose  to  do 
so,  I  can  perceive  no  ground  why  a  court  of 
justice  should  be  called  upon  to  supply  the 
defect.  But,  when  the  lime  can  be  accu- 
rately and  fully  ascertained  (as  in  the  pres- 
ent case),  when  a  bill  was  approved,  I  con- 
fess that  I  am  not  bold  enough  to  say  that 
it  became,  by  relation,  a  law  at  any  ante- 
cedent period  of  the  same  day.  I  cannot  but, 
view  such  an  interpretation  as  at  war 
with  the  true  character  and  objects  of  the 
Constitution."     Per  Story,  J.,  in  Matter  of 


Richardson,   (1843)   2  Story   (U.  S.)   571,  20 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  11,777. 

**  The  cases  in  which  it  has  been  permitted 
to  show  by  evidence,  and  ij  records  of  which 
the  court  takes  judicial  notice,  exactly  the 
hour  and  the  minute  of  the  day  when  a  bill 
is  passed,  are  cases  where  the  effect  of  the 
ordinary  presumption  that  the  Act  is  ap- 
proved upon  the  first  minute  of  the  day  of 
its  approval  would  have  been  to  make  the 
legislation  retroactive,  and,  therefore,  harsh 
and  unjust.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  a  case 
like  the  present,  where  the  date  at  issue  is 
four  months  after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  it 
should  be  permitted  to  go  into  evidence  to 
show  the  exact  minute  and  hour  of  the  day 
when  the  bill  was  approved.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  in  such  a  case,  where  there  is 
no  retroactive  effect  possible,  the  oo^rt  should 
hear  no  evidence  upon  the  point,  but  should, 
in  order  to  secure  certainty,  hold  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  Act  was  approved  on  the 
first  moment  of  the  day  of  its  date  to  be 
conclusive."  Leidigh  Carriage  Co.  v.  Stengel, 
(C.  C.  A.  1899)  95  Fed.  Rep.  641. 


The  Tariff  Act  of  July  84,  1897,  was  held  not  to  have  become  operative  until  the 
minute  of  its  approval  by  the  President 


U.  S.  V.  Iselin,  (1898)  87  Fed.  Rep.  194. 

"The  government  contends  that  the  Act 
covers  the  whole  of  July  24th,  and  has  rela- 
tion to  the  first  moment  of  that  day,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  goods  were  properly  sub- 
ject to  the  duty  assessed.  The  important 
question  is  thus  presented  whether  the  pres- 
ent Tariff  Act  took  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
day  it  was  approved  by  the  President,  or 
whether  it  is  so  far  retroactive  as  to  include 
the  whole  of  that  day.  The  proposition  of 
the  government  rests  upon  the  general  rule 
of  legal  fiction  that  in  law  there  are  no  divi- 
sions or  fractions  of  a  day.  The  existence  of 
this  general  rule  is  not  questioned.  At  com- 
mon law,  before  the  statute  of  1793  (33  Geo. 
III.,  c.  13),  every  Act  of  Parliament,  unless  a 
different  time  were  fixed,  took  effect  from 
the  first  day  of  the  session.  Panter  v.  Atty.- 
Gen.,  6  Bro.  P.  C.  (Toml.  ed.)  486,  490.  In 
support  of  the  rule  are  urged  the  difficulties 
attending  an  inquiry  into  the  time  when  a 
law  was  approved.  It  is  said  that  it  would 
make  the  time  when  a  law  takes  effect  de- 
pend upon  extraneous  evidence  which  might 
be  conflicting,  or  might  not  be  preserved; 
that  the  date  or  day,  as  a  unit  of  time,  is 
an  unvar>'ing  guide,  and,  if  departed  from, 
the  subject  may  be  [one]  of  indefinitely  re- 
curring litigation.  But  the  rule  is  purely 
one  of  convenience,  rather  than  of  right  or 
justice.  Both  in  England  and  in  this  country 
exceptions    to    the   rule    have    always    been 


recognized.  The  rule  being  a  mere  fiction,  in 
order  to  do  justice  between  the  parties  *  the 
fact  shall  overturn  the  fiction.'  Roe  v.  Her- 
sey,  (1771)  3  Wils.  (C.  PI.)  274.  Lord  Mans- 
field declared  that  when  it  is  necessary  and 
can  be  done,  the  law  allows  fractions  of  a 
day.  '  It  is  not  like  a  mathematical  point, 
which  cannot  be  divided.'  Combe  v.  Pitt,  3 
Burr.  1428,  1434.  Whenever  it  will  promote 
the  purposes  of  substantial  justice,  common 
sense  and  common  justice  sustain  the  propo- 
sition of  allowing  fractions  of  a  day.  Where 
the  priority  of  one  legal  right  over  another 
depends  upon  the  order  of  events  occurring 
the  same  day,  or  where  conflicting  interests 
are  involved,  the  rule  should  be  departed 
from.  There  is  no  indivisible  unity  about  a 
day  which  forbids  in  legal  proceedings  con- 
sideration of  its  component  hours  whenever 
the  rights  of  parties  require  it.  The  time  of 
the  President's  approval  of  an  Act  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact.  By  the  Constitution  (art.  I., 
sec.  7),  'every  bill  •  •  •  shall,  before 
it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent. *  •  •  If  he  approves  he  shall  sign 
it.'  In  case  of  a  bill  which  is  approved  by 
the  President,  it  takes  effect  as  a  law  only 
by  such  approval,  or  from  the  time  of  such 
approval.  The  act  of  approval  cannot  reach 
backward.  The  law  prescribes  a  rule  for 
the  future,  not  for  the  past."  U.  S.  v.  Stod- 
dard, (1898)  89  Fed.  Rep.  700,  affirmed  (C. 
C.  A.  1899)  91  Fed.  Rep.  1005. 


6.  Beasonable  Time  for  Promulgation  of  Penal  Statute.  —  '^  The  Act  under 
consideration,  it  is  said,  is  silent  as  to  the  time  of  its  comniencemrnt.  Tt  neither 
fines  [sic'\  on  any  particular  day,  nor  is  it  declared  in  terms  that  it  shall  be  in 
force  from  and  after  the  passing  thereof.      It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  decide 
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whether  Congress  has  it  not  in  their  power,  by  express  provisions  for  the  pur- 
pose,  to  pass  a  law  of  the  most  penal  nature,  which  shall  go  into  operation  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States  on  the  very  day  on  which  it  received  the 
President's  sanction.  This  law  has  no  such  provisions;  and,  therefore,  in 
settling  the  time  of  its  commencement,  the  court  is  not  required  to  encroach 
upon  the  province  of  the  legislature,  or  to  interfere  with  any  of  its  proceedings: 
an  office  at  all  times  of  high  delicacy,  and  which  no  court  would  enter  upcm 
without  great  reluctance  and  extreme  circumspection.  But  whether  a  law 
thus  worded  be  in  force  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  day  of  its  passage, 
or  not  until  after  a  reasonable  time  for  promulgation  of  it  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  Union,  is  a  question  purely  of  judicial  cognizance,  and  may  be 
decided  without  interfering  with  any  otlier  department  of  government;  and 
this  again  resolves  itself  into  the  simple  question  whether,  in  a  case  like  this, 
any  promulgation  is  necessary.  A  more  abject  state  of  slavery  cannot  easily 
be  conceived  than  that  the  legislature  should  have  the  power  of  passing  laws 
inflicting  the  highest  penalties,  without  taking  any  measure  to  make  them 
known  to  those  whose  property  or  lives  may  be  affected  by  them.  It  is  not 
only  necessary,  therefore,  in  a  country  governed  by  laws,  that  they  be  passed 
by  the  supreme  or  legislative  power,  but  that  they  be  notified  to  the  people  who 
are  expected  to  obey  them.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  may  vary; 
but  whatever  mode  is  adopted,  it  should  be  such  as  to  afford  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  every  person  who  is  affected  by  them,  of  being  as  early  as  possible 
acquainted  with  them." 

The  Ship  Cotton  Planter,  (1810)  1  Paine  (U.  S.)  23,  6  Fed.  Cas.  No.  3,270. 

7.  Iridenoe  to  Determine  Time  of  Taking  Effect  —  Whenever  a  question  arises 

in  a  court  of  law  of  the  existence  of  a  statute,  or  of  the  time  when  a  statute 

took  effect,  or  of  the  precise  terms  of  a  statute,  the  judges  who  are  called  upon 

to  decide  it  have  a  right  to  resort  to  any  source  of  information  which  in  its 

nature  is  capable  of  conveying  to  the  judicial  mind  a  clear  and  satisfactory 

answer  to  such  question;  always  seeking  first  for  that  which  in  its  nature  is 

most  appropriate,  unless  the  positive  law  has  enacted  a  different  rule. 

Gardner  r.  Collector,   (1867)   6  Wall.   (U.  S.)   504.      See  also  9uyra,  5.  From  PreciM 
Tim€  of  Pas9age  or  Approval.  * 


-Upon  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  public  statute,  or  of 
the  date  when  it  took  effect,  the  courts  may  consult  the  original  roll  or  other 
official  records. 

Jones  r.  U.  8.,  (1890)  137  U.  S.  216. 
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^The  Congresi  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposti  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States;  bnt  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be 
uniform  thronghont  the  United  States.^' 

I.  "To  Lay  and  Collect  Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts,  and  Excises,"  348. 

1.  General  Pouter  to  Lay  Taxes^  348. 

2.  District  of  Columbia  and  Territories^  348. 

3.  Presumption  of  Validity^  349. 

4.  Mode^  Manner^  and  Means  of  Collecting  TaxeSy  349. 

a.  In  General^  349. 

b.  Prescribing  Contents  of  Pcukages^  349. 

c.  Markings  Stamping,  and  Branding  Packages^  35a 

d.  Power  to  Distrain^  350. 

5.  '' Taxes r  xso, 

6.  "  Duties^  Imposts^  and  Excises^''  350. 

7.  Sugar  Bounties y  351. 

8.  Power  to  Increase  Excise  Tctx,  351. 

9.  Power  to  Issue  Legal  Tender  Treasury  Notes ^  351. 

10.  Power  to  Employ  Officers  and  Agents ^  352. 

11.  Regulating  Business  of  Distilling  and  Kectifying^  352. 

12.  Concurrent  Power  of  National  and  State  Governments ^  352. 

a.  In  General y  352. 

b.  National  License  Not  a  Permit  to  Do  Business  Within  a  State^  353. 

13.  Validity  of  Particular  Statutes  Imposing  Taxes^  etc,^  353. 

a.  On  Imports  into  Conquered  Territory^  353. 

b.  On  Imports  into  Porto  Rico^  353. 

c.  On  Commercial  Business  Carried  on  by  a  State^  353. 

d.  On  Salary  of  State  Officer,  354. 

e.  On  Franchise  Granted  by  a  State,  354. 
/.  On  State  Tax  Certificate,  354. 

g.  On  Receipts  from  Municipal  Bonds,  354. 
h.  On  State  Process,  354. 

i.  On  Interest  Due  on  Corporation  Bonds,  355. 
/  On  Conveyance  of  Real  Estate,  355. 
k.  On  Administrator's  Bond,  355. 

/.  On  Business  Subject  to  Police  Regulation,  355. 
m.  On  Oleomargarine^  356. 

14.  Unstamped  Documents  as  Evidence  in  State  Courts,  356. 

II.  "  To  Pay  the  Debts,"  357. 

III.  "To  Provide  for  the  Common  Defense  and  General  Welfare," 

357. 

IV.  "  Shall  Be  Uniform  Throughout  the  United  States,"  358. 

1.  General  Application  of  Clause,  358. 

2.  Application  to  State  and  Territorial  Legislation,  358. 

3.  Not  a  Limitation  of  Power,  359. 

4.  Only  on  Duties,  Imposts,  and  Excises,  359. 

5.  Geographical  Uniformity,  359. 

6.  Different  Operation  in  Different  States,  359. 

7.  Uniform  upon  Subjects  of  Same  Class,  359. 

8.  Method  Ordained  for  Assessing  and  Collecting,  359. 

9.  Effect  of  Local  Resistance  to  Collection,  360. 
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lo.  Application  of  Principles  to  Particular  Statutes^  360. 

a.  On  Bills  of  Ladings  360. 

b.  On  DisiiiUd  Spirits^  360. 

c.  On  Sale  of  Property  at  an  Exchange^  3C0. 

d.  On  Expo9  is  from  One  State  to  Another^  360. 

e.  Succession  Taxes^  361. 
/.  State  Pilotage  Lau\  361. 
g.  State  Passenger  Tax^  361. 

L  *" To  Lay  avb  Collect  Tazxi^  Svtib^  iMPOtn^  avb Excins"  —  1.  Ooneral 
Poww  to  La^r  Tazec —  A  general  power  is  given  to  Congress  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  of  every  kind  or  nature,  without  any  restraint,  except  on  exports;  but 
two  rules  are  prescribed  for  their  government,  namely,  uniformity  and  appor- 
tionment: three  kinds  of  taxes,  to  wit,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  by  the  first 
rule,  and  capitation,  or  other  direct  taxes,  by  the  second  rule. 

HTlton  r.  U.  S.,  (1796)  3  DkU.  (U.  S.)  174.  defense   and    of    securing   the   public    peace 

mgalnst  foreign  or  domestic  violence  involve  a 

Tiz  within  limits  of  power  caanot  be  re-  provision  for  casualties  and  dangers  to  which 

stzaiaed.  —  Since  the  taxing  power  conferred  no  possible  Umits  can  be  assigned,  the  power 

by  the  Constitution  knows  no  limits  except  of  making  that  provision  ought  to  know  no 

those  expressly  stated  in  that  instrument,  it  other    bounds    than    the    exigencies    of    the 

must  follow,  if  a  tax  be  within  the  lawful  nation  and  the  resources  of  the  community, 

power,  the  exertion  of  that  power  may  not  As  revenue  is  the  essential  engine  by  which 

be  judiciaUy   restrained  because  of   the  re-  the  means  of  answering  the  national  exigen- 

sults  to  arise  from  its  exercise.     McOay  r.  cica  must  be  procured,  the  power  of  procuring 

U.  &,  (19CM)  195  U.  S.  59.  '  that  article  in  its  fuU  extent  must  neces- 
sarily be  comprdiended  in  that  of  providing 

FtodeialiBt.  —  "^  A  government  ought  to  con-  for  those  exigoMiea.    As  theory  and  practice 

tain  in  itself  every   power  requisite  to  the  conspire  to  prove  that  the  power  of  procuring 

full  accomplishment  of  the  objects  ci>nimitted  revenue  is  unavailing  when  exercised  over  the 

tc  its  care,  and  to  the  complete  execution  of  states  in  their  collective  capacities,  the  fed- 

the  trusts  for  which  it   is  responsible,  free  eral   government   must   of  necessity  be   in- 

from  every  other  control  but  a  regard  to  the  vested  with  an  unqualified  power  of  taxation 

public  good  and  to  the  sense  of  the  pei^ple.  in  the  ordinary  modes."     Hamilton,  in  The 

As  the  duties  of  superintending  the  national  Federalist,  No.  XXXL 


raxes,  so  called,  and  ^^  duties,  imposts,  and  excises^"  appar- 
ently embrace  all  forms  of  taxation  contemplated  by  the  Constitution. 

Thomas  r.  U.  a,   <1$^)    192  U.  S,  370,     See  also  t«^r«>  5.  TajMS,"  and  «.  "Ovliet, 
Imposts^  0m4  Excises.** 


Want  if  Bm  fiMM  if  Uw.  —  Wliilst  undoubtedly  both  the  Fifth  and  Tenth 
Amendments  qualify,  in  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  nothing  in  those  amendments  operates  to  take  away  the  grant  of 
power  to  tax  conferred  by  the  Constimrion  upon  Congress.  The  right  of 
Confess  to  tax  within  its  deleinitod  power  being  unrestrained,  except  as  limited 
by  tl:e  Constitution,  it  is  within  th.e  atirhority  conferred  on  Congress  to  select 
the  ob'et'ts  upon  whioh  an  exoise  sh.ouM  be  laid.  It  therefore  follows  that, 
in  exertir^  its  p»,^wer,  no  want  of  ih:e  prvxvss  of  law  c.;n  possibly  result. 

1.  District  of  ColiiBibia  mud  Territoriea — This  irrant  is  generaL  without  limita- 
tion a?  to  r'aoe.  It  c«:nscrr.:or.:'.y  t^x-t  r.ds  to  all  places  orer  which  the  govem- 
Tnent  ex-rr.is,  ani  :r.  »>.:.tos  th.e  District  of  Cv  >:n:bia  and  the  territories  as  well 
as  the  states. 

LcuitLbcKUi^  r.  FUke.     iJi^^}     5  \\*^«t-     T.  S.^  SlU 
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Tmm  on  BtiidtBti  of  %  Ttrritonr-  —  Congress  has  the  power  by  direct  legislation 
to  impose  license  taxes  upon  the  residents  of  a  territory,  when  they  are  col- 
lected solely  for  the  needs  of  the  territory ;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  ordered 
to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  not  specifically  appro- 
priated to  the  expenses  of  the  territory,  when  the  sum  total  of  these  and  all 
other  revenues  from  the  territory  does  not  equal  the  cost  and  expense  of  main- 
taining its  government,  does  not  make  them  unconstitutional. 

Biims  V.  U.  S.,  ( 1904)  194  U.  S.  494. 

S.  PresTunptioii  of  Validity. —  The  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  validity  of 
an  Act  of  Congress,  and  it  is  only  when  the  question  is  free  from  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  court  should  hold  an  act  of  the  law-making  power  of  the  nation 
to  be  in  violation  of  that  fundamental  instrument  upon  which  all  the  powers 
of  the  government  rest.  This  is  particularly  true  of  a  revenue  Act  of  Congress. 
The  provisions  of  such  an  Act  should  not  be  lightly  or  unadvisedly  set  aside, 
although  if  they  be  plainly  antagonistic  to  the  Constitution  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  court  to  so  declare. 

Nicol  V.  Ames,  (1899)  173  U.  S.  515.  which  does  not  appear  of  record  or  from  mat- 

ters of  which  we  can  take  judicial  notice  must 

"  The  presumptions  are  that  the  Act  im-  be  shown  by  the  party  asserting  the  unconsti- 
pofting  those  taxes  is  constitutional,  and  any-  tutionality."  Binns  v.  U.  S.,  (1904)  194  U.  S. 
thing    essential    to    establish    its    invalidity      494. 

4.  Mode,  Manner,  and  Means  of  CoUeoting  Taxes — a.  In  General.  —  All 
means  which  are  necessary  to  be  exercised  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  levying 
the  taxes  and  collecting  the  same,  may  be  employed  to  that  end.  "  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  well-settled  principle  of  constitutional  law  —  in  fact,  I  may  say 
it  is  now  elementary  —  that,  where  there  is  not  an  express  grant  in  the  Con- 
stitution, yet,  in  the  absence  of  a  grant  of  power  applied  to  a  specific  case, 
there  is  always  an  implied  power,  which  is  incidental  and  auxiliary  to  the 
Constitution,  to  execute  and  carry  out  its  provisions,  as  in  this  case  the  Con- 
stitution confers  the  power  upon  Congress  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  but  leaves 
it  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  prescribe  the  mode,  manner,  and  means  of 
levying  and  collecting  the  same." 

U.  S.  V,  288  Packages  of  Merry  World   Tobacco,  (1900)  103  Fed.  Rep.  455. 

6.  Pbbscbibing  Contents  of  Packages. —  It  is  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  prescribe  that  a  package  of  any  article  which  it  subjects  to  a  tax, 
and  upon  which  it  requires  the  aflSxing  of  a  stamp,  shall  contain  only  the 
article  which  is  subject  to  the  tax. 

Felsenheld  r.  U.  8.,  (1902)  186  U.  S.  134.  which  tax  is  required  to  be  paid  under  the 

internal   revenue    laws,"   is   not   unconstitu- 

An  Act  of  Congress  which  declares  that  tional;  it  is  plainly  appropriate  to  secure 
"none  of  the  packages  of  smoking  tobacco  the  collection  of  taxes  provided  for  in  the 
and  fine-cut  chewing  tobacco  and  cigarettes  Act.  The  Act  in  itself  is  merely  an  incidental 
prescribed  by  law  shall  be  permitted  to  have  and  auxiliary  power,  which  is  found  in  the 
packed  in,  or  attached  to,  or  connected  with  Constitution,  and  is  necessary  to  execute  the 
them,  any  article  or  thing  whatsoever,  other  express  grant  of  power  upon  which  this 
than  the  manufacturers'  wrappers  and  labels,  statute  is  founded.  U.  S.  v.  288  Packages  of 
the  internal  revenue  stamp,  and  the  tobacco  Merry  World  Tobacco^  (1900)  103  Fed.  Rep. 
or  cigarettes,  respectively,  put  up  therein,  on       453. 
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c.  MABKiNOy  Stahpino,  and  Branding  Paokaobs.  —  The  marking, 
Btampingy  and  branding  of  packages  of  oleomargarine  required  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  entitled  '^An  Act  defining  butter,  also  imposing  a  tax  upon  and  regu- 
lating the  manufacture,  sale,  importation,  and  exportation  of  oleomargarine," 
must  be  regarded  as  means  to  effect  the  objects  of  the  Act  in  respect  of  revenue, 
and  not  as  merely  a  police  regulation,  and,  so  regarded,  the  provisions  are 
clearly  within  the  power  of  Congress. 

Dougherty  v.  U.  8.,  (C.  C.  A.  1901)  108  Fed.  Rep.  68. 

d.  PowEB  TO  Distrain.  —  Under  the  power  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,"  Congress  has  the  power  to  distrain  property  for 
the  payment  of  taxes,  and  it  is  competent  for  Congress  to  apply  to  realty,  as 
well  as  personalty,  the  power  to  distrain  and  sell  when  necessary  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  a  tax. 

Springer  v.  U.  S.,  (1880)  102  U.  S.  693. 

5.  "  Taxes." —  The  word  "  taxes,"  in  its  most  extended  sense,  may  include 
all  contributions  imposed  by  the  government,  of  whatsoever  kind  or  description, 
whether  against  person  or  property ;  but  this  clause  uses  the  term  ^'  tax  "  appar- 
ently in  its  more  confined  sense  in  contradistinction  to  duties  and  imposts. 

U.  8.  V.  Fifty-nine  Demijohns  Aguadiente,  etc.,  (1889)  39  Fed.  Rep.  401. 

"  As  t»  PoU-tazMf  I,  without  scruple,  confess  my  disapprobation  of  them ;  and 
though  they  have  prevailed  from  an  early  period  in  those  states  which  have 
uniformly  been  the  most  tenacious  of  their  rights,  I  should  lament  to  see 
them  introduced  into  practice  under  the  national  government  But  does  it 
follow  because  there  is  a  power  to  lay  them,  that  they  will  actually  be  laid? 
Every  state  in  the  Union  has  power  to  impose  taxes  of  this  kind;  and  yet  in 
several  of  them  they  are  unknown  in  practice.  Are  the  state  governments  to 
be  stigmatized  as  tyrannies,  because  they  possess  this  power  ?  If  they  are  not, 
with  what  propriety  can  the  like  power  justify  such  a  charge  against  the 
national  government,  or  even  be  urged  as  an  obstacle  to  its  adoption?  As 
little  friendly  as  I  am  to  the  species  of  imposition,  I  still  feel  a  thorough  con- 
viction that  the  power  of  having  recourse  to  it  ought  to  exist  in  the  federal 
government  There  are  certain  emergencies  of  nations,  in  which  expedients, 
that  in  the  ordinary  state  of  things  ought  to  be  forborne,  bec(mie  essential  to 
the  public  weal.  And  the  government,  from  the  possibility  of  such  emergencies, 
ought  ever  to  have  the  option  of  making  use  of  them." 

Hamilton,  in  The  Federalist,  No.  XXXVI. 

6.  ''  Duties,  Imposts,  and  Excises."  —  The  words  ^'  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises "  "  were  used  comprehensively  to  cover  customs  and  excise  duties  imposed 
on  importation,  consumption,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  certain  commodities, 
privileges,  particular  business  transactions,  vocations,  occupations,  and  the 
like." 

Thomas  v.  U.  S.,  (1904)  192  U.  8.  370.  were  used  in  the  Constitution  in  their  natural 

and  obvious  sense.    Pollock  v.  Farmers'  L.  ft 
The  words  "duties,  imposts,  and  excises"       T.  Go.,  (1896)  158  U.  S.  619. 
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*'lhitiM  are  defined  by  Tomlin  to  be  things  due  and  recoverable  by  law. 
The  temr  in  its  widest  signification  is  hardly  less  comprehensive  than  '  taxes.' 
It  is  applied^  in  its  most  restricted  meaning,  to  customs;  and  in  that  sense  is 
nearly  the  synonym  of  '  imposts.'  " 

Pacific  Ins.  Co.  x>,  Soule,  (186S)  7  V^all.  (U.  S.)-  445. 

"impott  is  a  duty  on  imported  goods  and  merchandise.  In  a  larger  sense 
it  is  any  tax  or  imposition.  Cowell  says  it  is  distinguished  from  custom, 
'  because  custom  is  rather  the  profit  which  the  prince  makes  on  goods  shipped 
out'  Mr.  Madison  considered  the  terms  *  duties '  and  *  imposts '  in  these 
clauses  as  synonymous.  Judge  Tucker  thought  '  they  were  probably  intended 
to  comprehend  every  species  of  tax  or  contribution  not  included  under  the 
ordinary  terms,  '  taxes  and  excises.'  " 

Pacific  Ins.  Co.  v,  Soule,    (1868)    7  Wall.       tax  upon  all  goods  carried  from  one  state 

(U.  S.)  445.  into  another,  but  the  power  is  limited  to 

T« ^  ,  «  . ^.  „  .    „  .  ;„4.«„^^  4.^  ^«        duties  on  foreign  imports.    Woodruff  r.  Par- 

The  word    impost  'is  not  mtended  to  con-       ^         ^jg^^  ^  }^^^  ^  ^    j3 

fer  upon  Congress  a  distinct  power  to  levy  a       ""    »  ^  "'«''  "^  "^'"^  \«-  »•; 


is  defined  to  be  an  inland  imposition,  sometimes  upon  the  consump- 
tion of  the  commodity,  and  sometimes  upon  the  retail  sale;  sometimes  upon  the 
manufacturer,  and  sometimes  upon  the  vendor." 
Pacific  Ins.  Co.  v.  Soule,  (1868)  7  Wall.  (U.  S.)  445. 

7.  Sugar  Bounties.  —  The  Act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  issue  of  licenses 
to  produce  sugar,  and  for  the  payment  of  a  bounty  to  the  producefrs  of  sugar 
from  beets,  sorghimi,  or  sugar  cane  grown  in  the  United  States,  or  from  maple 
sap  produced  within  the  United  States,  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional.  The 
bounty  must  necessarily  come  out  of  the  revenue  raised  by  general  taxation  for 
the  support  of  the  government,  and  the  limitation  of  the  power  to  impose  taxes 
is  that  the  purpose  must  be  public,  that  is  to  say,  governmental. 

U.  S.  V,  Carlisle,  (1805)  6  App.  Gas.  (D.  C.)  143.  See  U.  S.  v.  Realty  Ck).,  (1896)  163 
U.  8.  427. 

8.  Power  to  Increase  Excise  Tax.  —  It  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
increase  an  excise  as  well  as  a  property  tax,  and  such  an  increase  may  be 
made  at  least  while  the  property  is  held  for  sale  and  before  it  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  consumer;  and  it  is  no  part  of  the  function  of  a  court 
to  inquire  into  the  reasonableness  of  the  excise  either  as  respects  the  amount, 
or  the  property  upon  which  it  is  imposed. 

Patton  V,  Brady,  (1902)   184  U.  S.  623. 

9.  P^>wer  to  Itsae  Legal  Tender  Treasury  Votes.  —  See  infra,  under  the  last 
clause  of  this  section,  giving  to  Congress  the  power  "  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers, 
and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 
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10.  Power  to  Employ  Offloors  and  Agentii —  See  infra,  under  the  laet  clause  of 
this  section,  giving  to  Congress  the  power  '^  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 

11.  Eegulating  BnaineM  of  DistUUng  and  Beetifjring. —  See  infra,  under  the 
last  clause  of  this  section,  giving  to  Congress  the  power  ^'  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers, 
and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 

12.  Concurrent  Power  of  Vational  and  State  Oovemmenti  —  a.  In  Gknebal.  — 

Under  our  constitutional  system  both  the  national  and  the  state  governments, 

moving  in  their  respective  orbits,  have  a  common  authority  to  tax  many  and 

diverse  objects,  but  this  does  not  cause  the  exercise  of  its  lawful  attributes  by 

one  to  be  a  curtailment  of  the  powers  of  government  of  the  other. 

which;  'if  the  reasoning  of  the  objectors  be 
just,  could  not  have  been  intended;  I  mean 
that  the  states,  in  all  cases  to  which  the  re- 
striction did  not  apply,  would  have  a  con- 
current power  of  taxation  with  the  Union. 
*  *  *  As  to  the  supposition  of  repugnancy 
between  the  power  of  taxation  in  the  states 
and  in  the  Union,  it  cannot  be  supported  in 
that  sense  which  would  be  requisite  to  work 
an  exclusion  of  the  states.  It  is,  indeed, 
possible  that  a  tax  might  be  laid  on  a  par- 
ticular article  by  a  state  which  might  render 
it  inexpedient  that  thus  a  further  tax  should 
be  laid  on  the  same  article  by  the  Union ;  but 
it  would  not  imply  a  constitutional  inability 
to  impose  a  further  tax.  The  quantity  of 
the  imposition,  the  expediency  or  inexpe- 
diency of  an  increase  on  either  side^  would 
be  mutually  questions  of  prudence;  but  there 
would  be  involved  no  direct  contradiction  of 
power.  The  particular  policy  of  the  national 
and  of  the  state  systems  of  finance  mif;ht 
now  and  then  not  exactly  coincide,  and  might 
require  reciprocal  forbearances.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  mere  possibility  of  inconvenience 
in  the  exercise  of  powers,  but  an  immediate 
constitutional  repugnancy,  that  can  by  im- 
plication alienate  and  extinguish  a  pre-exist- 
ing right  of  sovereignty."  Hamilton,  in  The 
Federalist,  No.  XXXH. 


Kdowlton  V,  Moore,  (1900)  178  U.  S.  60. 

Authority  is  conferred  on  Congress  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes^  but  this  grant  does  not 
supersede  the  power  of  the  states  to  tax  for 
the  support  of  their  own  governments,  nor 
is  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  the  states, 
unless  it  extends  to  objects  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution,  an  exercise  of  any  portion  of 
the  power  that  is  granted  to  the  United 
States.  State  Tonnage  Tax  Cases,  (1870)  12 
WaU.  (U.  S.)  214. 

Federalist.  —  "A  case  which  may  perhaps 
be  thought  to  resemble  the  latter  [power  to 
establish  'a  uniform  rule'  is  exclusive],  but 
which  is  in  fact  widely  different,  affects  the 
question  immediately  under  consideration.  I 
mean  the  power  of  imposing  taxes  on  all 
articles  other  than  exports  and  imports. 
This,  I  contend,  is  manifestly  a  concurrent 
and  coequal  authority  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  individual  states.  There  is 
plainly  no  expression  in  the  granting  clause 
which  makes  that  power  exclusive  in  the 
Union.  There  is  no  independent  clause  or 
sentence  which  prohibits  the  states  from  exer- 
cising it.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case, 
that  a  plain  and  conclusive  argument  to  the 
contrary  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  restraint 
laid  upon  the  states  in  relation  to  duties  on 
imports  and  exports.  This  restriction  implies 
an  admission  that,  if  it  were  not  inserted, 
the  states  would  possess  the  power  it  ex- 
cludes; and  it  implies  a  further  admission, 
that  as  to  all  other  taxes,  the  authority  of 
the  state  remains  undiminished.  In  any 
other  view  it  would  be  both  unnecessary  and 
dangerous;  it  would  be  unnecessary,  because 
if  the  grant  to  the  Union  of  the  power  of 
laying  such  duties  implied  the  exclusion  of 
the  states,  or  even  their  subordination  in  this 
particular,  there  could  be  no  need  of  such  a 
restriction;  it  would  be  dangerous,  because 
the  introduction  of  it  leads  directly  to  the 
conclusion   which   has   been   mentioned,  and 


"The  preceding  train  of  observation  will 
justify  the  position  which  has  been  elsewhere 
laid  down  that  'a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in 
the  article  of  taxation  was  the  only  admis- 
sible substitute  for  an  entire  subordination, 
in  respect  to  this  branch  of  power,  of  state 
authority  to  that  of  the  Union.'  Any  separa- 
tion of  the  objects  of  revenue  that  could  have 
been  fallen  upon,  would  have  amounted  to  a 
sacrifice  of  the  great  interests  of  the  Union 
to  the  power  of  the  individual  states.  The 
convention  thought  the  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion preferable  to  that  subordination;  and 
W  is  evident  that  it  has  at  least  the  merit 
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of  reconciling  an  indeflnite  constitutional  the  states  to  provide  for  their  own  neoessi- 
power  of  taxaticm  in  the  federal  government  ties."  Hamilton^  in  The  Federalist,  No. 
with  an  adequate  and  independent  power  in      XXXIV. 

h.  National  License  Not  a  Permit  to  Do  Business  Within  a  State.  — 
A  license  to  carry  on  a  particular  business  under  an  Act  of  Congress  conveys 
to  the  licensee  no  authority  to  carry  on  the  licensed  business  within  a  state. 

license  Tax  Cases,  (1866)  5  Wall.  (U.  S.)-  the  federal  govemment  upon  a  retail  liquor 

462.     See   also   Pervear  v.    Com.,    (1866)    5  dealer  can  in  no  manner  or  degree  operate  as 

WalL  (U.  8.)  478.  a  shield  in  violation  of  the  state  prohibitory 

The  payment  of  a  special  tax  imposed  by  ^»^-    ^~  ^^  J^^^*"^'  ^1892)  49  Fed.  Rep.  240. 

IS.  Validity  of  Partioular  Statutes  Imposing  Taxes,  etc.  (See  also  infra,  IV. 
''Shall  Be  Uniform  Throughovi  the  United  States''  — 10.  Application  of 
Principles  tp  Paaiiculan'  Statutes.)  —  a.  On  Imports  into  Conqubbed  Tebbi- 
TOBY.  —  Tonnage  duties  and  duties  upon  foreign  goods  imported  into  con- 
quered territory  may  be  demanded  and  lawfully  collected  by  the  civil  governor 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  afterwards  from  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  until  the  revenue  system  of  the  United  States  can  be  put  into 
practical  operation  under  the  Acts  of  Congress  passed  for  that  purpose. 

Cross  17.  Harrison,  (1853)   16  How.  (U.  S.)   164. 

6.  On  Impobts  into  Pobto  Rico.  —  An  Act  of  Congress  fixing  the  duties 
to  be  paid  upon  merchandise  imported  into  Porto  Rico  from  a  port  in  the 
United  States  was  held  to  be  constitutional.  Goods  so  carried  are  neither 
exports  nor  imports  in  a  constitutional  sense,  and  are  liable  to  be  taxed  by 
Congress  under  the  ample  and  comprehensive  authority  conferred  by  this  clause. 

Dooley  v,  U.  8.,  (1901)  183  U.  S.  154. 

c.  On  Commbbcial  Business  Cabbibd  on  by  a  State.  —  The  United 
States  can  impose  an  excise  tax  upon  a  state  when  the  state  carries  on  a  com- 
mercial business  for  profit,  a  business  which,  in  the  hands  of  any  other  person 
or  body  corporate,  will  be  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  federal 
revenue  laws.  The  dispensary  agents  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  are 
required  to  pay  the  special  tax  or  license  fee  imposed  on  dealers  in  liquors  by 
the  internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  state  cannot  claim  exemp- 
tion from  the  federal  excise  tax  on  the  ground  that  the  dispensary  system  is  an 
exercise  of  the  police  power,  as  the  police  power  extends  no  further  than  the 
general  welfare;  nor  that  the  Constitution  contains  no  grant  of  power  to  tax 
a  state  or  its  means  and  instrumentalities  of  govemment,  as  the  money  exacted 
is  not  a  direct  tax  but  an  excise,  and  the  tax  is  not  extended  to  a  function 
strictly  belonging  to  a  state  in  its  ordinary  governmental  capacity.  A  state  has 
a  right  to  the  exercise  of  its  police  power,  and  a  right  to  the  use  of  all  proper 
instrumentalities  of  govemment,  and  a  right  to  enter  into  this  commercial 
business  of  buying  and  selling  for  a  profit;  but  none  of  these  rights  can  be 
exercised  as  an  evasion  of  the  national  government's  right  to  impose  an  excise 
tax  and  to  subject  all  persons,  whether  state  or  private  corporations  or  individual 
dealer^,  to  the  same  law. 
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South  Cu-olina  r.  U.  6.,  (1004)  39  Ct  CL 
288,  the  court  saying:  "The  court  has  not 
orerlooked  the  fact  that  in  one  instance  a 
state  was  carrying  on  an  ordinary  commercial 
business,  owning  and  operating  a  railroad, 
and  that  one  court  of  the  United  States  held 
that  it  was  not  intended  that  a  state  should 
be  included  in  the  requirements  of  this  stat- 
ute by  the  term  'corporation'  (State  v.  At- 
kins, (1866)  35  Ga.  315),  and  that  the  de- 
cision has  been  referred  to  in  an  indirect  way 
1^  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
(U.  S.  V.  Baltimore,  etc^  R.  Co.,  (1872)  17 
WalL  (U.  S.)  322,  328).  But  this  court  is 
constrained  to  say  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  present  question  was  not  presented  to  the 


court  in  Georgia  and  was  not  eonaidered,  and 
that  the  question  inTolTed  there  waa  not  in- 
▼oWed  in  the  case  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  all  that  was  held  was  that  a  municipal 
corporation  is  a  portion  of  the  soTcreign 
power  of  the  state,  and  is  not  subject  to 
taxation  by  Congress  upon  its  municipal  rere- 
nues.  But,  as  was  said  by  the  two  dissenting 
judges  in  that  case  (p.  334) , '  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  private  property  owned  by 
such  corporation,  •  •  •  ^^^  ^j,^  merely 
in  a  commercial  sense  for  the  income,  gains, 
and  profits,  is  not  taxable  just  the  same  as 
property  owned  by  an  individual,  or  any 
other  corporation.'" 


d.  Oir  Salabt  of  State  Officer.  —  The  salary  of  a  state  judicial  officer 
cannot  be  taxed  by  the  national  government 

CoUector  v.  Day,  (1870)  11  WalL  (U.  S.)  122,  agl/rmimg  Day  v.  Buifinton,  (1871)  3 
Cliir.  (U.  8.)  376,  7  Fed.  Cas.  No.  3,676. 

e.  On  FBAKomBB  Gbajnted  by  a  State.  —  Fhmchises  granted  by  a  state 
are  not  necessarily  exempt  from  taxation,  for  franchises  are  property,  and,  when 
conferred  for  the  purpose  of  giving  eflFect  to  some  reserved  power  of  a  state, 
seem  to  be  as  properly  objects  of  taxation  as  any  other  property. 

Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  (1869)  8  Wall.  (U.  6.)  547. 

/.  Os  State  Tax  Cketifioate.  —  Congress  has  no  constitational  power 

to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  tax  certificate  issued  by  state  authority  at  a  tax  sale. 

Barden  v,  Ck»lumbia  County,  (1873)  33  Wis.  447.  See  also  Delonne  «.  Ferk,  (1869) 
24  WU.  201;  Sayles  v.  Davis,  (1867)  22  Wis.  226. 

g.  Oir  Receipts  from  Municipal  Bonds.  —  An  Act  of  Congress  taxing 

receipts  from  municipal  bonds  is  invalid,  as  it  is  a  tax  on  the  power  of  the  states, 

and  on  their  instrumentalities  to  borrow  money,  and  consequently  repugnant  to 

the  Constitution. 

Pollock  V,  Farmers'  L.  ft  T.  Co.,  (1895)  158  U.  S.  630.  See  also  Pollock  v.  Fumen^ 
L.  &  T.  Co.,  (1895)  157  U.  S.  617. 

h.  On  State  Pboobss.  —  Congress  has  not  the  power  to  tax  legal  proceed- 
ings in  state  courts,  and  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  30,  1864,  providing  for 
the  internal  revenue  of  the  government,  and  requiring  a  stamp  to  be  afSxed  on 
legal  process  issuing  from  the  state  courts,  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
void. 


Smith  V.  Short,  (1867)  40  Ala.  385.  In  the 
dissenting  opinion  it  was  said  that  the  Act 
did  not  apply  to  process  issued  from  the  state 
court,  as  neither  the  terms  "state  courts"  nor 
any  equivalent  ones  were  used  in  the  statute. 

A  provision  in  the  United  States  revenue 
law  which  required  writs  and  other  original 
processes  by  which  suits  are  commenc^  in 
the  state  courts  to  be  stamped,  or  otherwise 
they  should  be  deemed  to  be  invalid  and  of 
no  effect,  was  held  to  be  invalid.  Jones  v. 
Keep,  (1865)   19  Wis.  370.    See  also: 

Connecticut.  —  Tucker  r.  Potter,  (1868)  35 
Conn.  43. 

nUnoir  — Craig  v.  Dimock,  (1868)  47  III. 
316. 


/fuftOfMk  —  Warren  «.  Paul,  (1864)  22  lad. 
276. 

Michiga/n.  —  Fifleld  17.  Close,  (1867)  15 
Mich.  605. 

Vew  Yorik. —•  Lewis  v.  Randall,  (1866 
County  Ct.)  30  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  378;  Baird 
t7.  Pridmore,  (Supm.  Ct.  €^.  T.  1866)  31  How. 
Pr.  (N.  Y.)  367,  affirming  (County  Ct.  1865) 
29  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  253;  German  Lieder- 
kranz  v.  Schiemann,  (1863  N.  Y.  Super.  Ct 
Spec.  T.)  25  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  388;  Walton 
V.  Bryenth,  (1863  Supm.  (Dt.  Spec.  T.)  24 
How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  357;  Ooppemoll  v. 
Ketcham,  (1867)  66  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  113. 

Waahington,  —  Dawson  «.  McfCaity,  ( 1899> 
21  Wash.  316. 
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OoBildtnd  Valid  bj  Vniud  SutM  Attorn^y-Oenwral.  —  The  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act  of  June  30,  1864,  imposing  a  stamp  duty  on  writs  and  other 
legal  papers,  is  constitutional. 

Stamp  Tax  on  Write,  ( 1866)  12  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  23. 

i.  On  Interest  Dub  on  Corpobation  Bonds.  —  A  statute  providing 
"that  any  railroad,  canal,  turnpike,  canal  navigation,  or  slack  water  company 
.  indebted  for  any  money  for  which  bonds  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
have  been  issued,  payable  in  one  or  more  years  after  date,  upon  which  interest 
is  stipulated  to  be  paid,  or  coupons  representing  interest,  or  any  such  company 
that  may  have  declared  any  dividend  in  scrip  or  money  due  or  payable  to  its 
stockholders,  including  nonresidents,  whether  citizens  or  aliens,  shall  be  subject 
to  pay  a  tax  of  five  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  all,  such  interest,  or  coupons, 
dividend,  or  profits,  whenever  and  wherever  the  same  shall  be  payable,  including 
nonresidents,  whether  citizens  or  aliens,"  was  held  valid,  as  to  the  collection 
of  the  tax  on  interest  due  on  bonds  held  by  nonresident  aliens. 

Michigan  Cent.  R.  Co.  r.  Slack,  (1876)  17  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,627a,  affirmed  Michigan  Cent, 
R,  Co.  t?.  Collector,  (1879)  100  U.  S.  596. 

y.     On  Conveyance  of  Real  Estate.  —  It  is  not  in  the  constitutional 

power  of  Congress  to  prescribe  for  the  states  a  rule  for  the  transfer  of  property 

within  the  states. 

Moore  v.  Moore,   (1872)   47  N.  Y.  468,  in  ing  parties,  and  to  enforce  the  observance  of 

which  case  the  court  said :     "  Without  deny-  the  law,  to  that  end,  by  the  imposition  in  it 

ing  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  taxation,  of  penalties   for  its  nonobservance,  we  are 

conferred  upon   it,  for  Congress  to  lay  an  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  without  that  power 

excise  tax  upon  the  business  operations   of  t<i    declare   that    a    contract    or   conveyance 

communities,  and  to  collect  that  tax  by  tlie  between  citizens  of  a  state,  affecting  the  title 

means  of  stamps,  to  be  placed  upon  the  writ-  to  real  estate,   is  void  for  the  reason  that 

ten  instruments  exchanged  between  contract-  such  observance  has  been  omitted." 

Jk.  On  Administeatoe's  Bond.  —  Whether  a  tax  on  an  administrator's 
bond  may  constitutionally  be  imposed  by  Congress,  qucere.  "  These  bonds  are 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  judicial  system  of  the  state  in  the  exercise  of  its 
probate  jurisdiction.  An  administrator  may  be  considered  an  officer  of  the 
probate  court.  He  is  at  all  times  subject  to  its  orders  and  decrees.  The  power 
to  tax  an  administrator's  bond  involves  the  power  to  obstruct  the  state  in  the 
exercise  of  one  of  its  most  important  judicial  functions.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  to  pass  upon  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  levy  this  tax. 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  case,  that  such  a  power  is  questionable 
or  the  fair  subject  of  doubt." 

McNally  v.  Field,  (1902)   119  Fed.  Rep.  446. 

I.  On  Business  Subject  to  Police  Regulation.  —  Congress  has  power 
to  pass  a  law  imposing  a  license  duty  on  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  business 
which  is  a  subject  of  police  regulation  by  the  states,  as  in  the  case  of  imposing 
a  license  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  retailer  in  liquors. 

U.  8.  V.  Riley,  (1864)  5  Biatclif.  (U.  S.)  204,  27  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,164. 
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m.  On  Qlsomaboabine.  —  The  Act  of  Congress  of  August  2,  1886,  con- 
ceming  the  taxation  of  oleomargarine,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  May  9,  1902, 
increasing  the  tax  on  oleomargarine  from  two  to  ten  cents  per  pound,  with 
the  proviso  thai  when  oleomargarine  is  free  from  artificial  coloration  that 
causes  it  to  look  like  butter  of  any  shade  of  yellow,  the  tax  shall  be  one-fourth 
of  one  cent  per  pound,  is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  as  an 
excise  tax. 


McCray  v.  U.  S.,  (1904)  195  U.  8.  59, 
wherein  the  court  said:  "Undoubtedly,  in 
determining  whether  a  particular  act  is 
within  a  granted  power,  its  scope  and  effect 
are  to  be  considered.  Applying  this  rule  to 
the  acts  assailed,  it  is  self-evident  that  on 
their  face  they  levy  an  excise  tax.  That  being 
their  necessary  scope  and  operation,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  acts  are  within  the  g^nt  of 
power.  The  argument  to  the  contrary  rests 
on  the  proposition  that,  although  the  tax  be 


within  the  power,  as  enforcing  it  will  destroy 
or  restrict  the  manufacture  of  artificially 
colored  oleomargarine,  therefore,  the  power  to 
levy  the  tax  did  not  obtain.  This,  however, 
is  but  to  say  that  the  question  of  power  de- 
pends, not  upon  the  authority  conferred  by 
the  Constitution,  but  upon  what  may  be  the 
conseauence  arising  from  the  exercise  of  the 
lawful  authority."  See  also  Schick  9.  U.  8., 
(1904)  196U.  S.  05. 


14.  ITnstamped  Doeumenti  as  Iridenoe  in  State  Covrti.  —  Congress,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  unquestioned  right  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  has  no  power  to 
enact  rules  regulating  judicial  proceedings,  and  the  competency  of  evidence 
upon  the  trial  of  causes  in  state  courts,  and  Congress  has,  therefore,  no  authority 
to  declare  that  a  written  instrument  of  any  kind  shall  not  be  received  as  evidence 
in  a  state  court,  unless  it  is  stamped ;  such  a  restriction  appertaining  alone  to 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  state. 


Holt  V.  Board  of  Liquidators,  (1881)  33 
La.  Ann.  675.    See  also: 

Arkanaaa.  —  Bumpass  r.  Taggart,  (1870) 
26  Ark.  398. 

Connecticut,  —  Garland  v.  Gaines,  (1901) 
73  Conn.  662. 

Georgia.  —  Small  v.  Slocumb,  (1900)  112 
Ga.  279. 

Louieiana. — Pargoud  v.  Richardson,  (1878) 
30  La.  Ann.  1286. 

Maine.  —  Wade  v.  Foss,  (1902)  96  Me.  230 ; 
Wade  t?.  Curtis,  (1902)  96  Me.  309. 

Michigan,  —  Sammons  v.  Halloway,  ( 1870) 
21  Mich.  162;  Fifield  r.  Close,  (1867)  15 
Mich.  505. 

Mississippi.  —  Davis  v.  Richardson,  ( 1871 ) 
45  Miss.  499. 

New  YorA;.  — Gilbert  r.  Sage,  (1874)  57 
N.  Y.  639,  affirming  (1871)  5  Lans.  (N.  Y.) 
287. 

Rhode  Island.  —  Cassidy  v.  St.  Germain, 
(1900)   22  R.  L  53. 

South  Carolina.  —  Kennedy  v.  Roundtree, 
(1900)  59  S.  Car.  324. 

Tennessee. — Insurance  Cos.  r.  Estes,  ( 1001 ) 
106  Tenn.  472;  Sporrer  r.  Eifler,  (1870)  1 
Heisk.  (Tenn.)  633. 

Tea?o«.  —  Watson  r.  Mirike,  (1901)  25  Tex. 
Civ.  App.  527. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  require  negotia- 
ble instruments  to  be  stamped  and  to  punish 
an  intentional  evasion  of  the  law,  but  a  state 
has  the  exclusive  power  to  say  what  shall  be 
evidence  in  her  own  courts  of  justice,  in  a 
domestic     transaction     wholly     unconnected 


with  the  general  government.  Craig  v.  Di- 
mock,  (1868)  47  111.  316,  where  the  court 
said :  "  It  is  not  questioned  that  the  Con- 
gress has  power  to  prescribe  rules  of  evi- 
dence, and  specify  what  shall  be  instruments 
of  evidence  in  the  federal  courts,  but  is  power- 
less to  prescribe  them  for  the  state  tribunals, 
as  we  think.  Since  the  Act,  then,  does  not 
in  terms  prescribe  such  rules  to  state  courts, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  were  only  intended  to  apply  to  the  fed- 
eral tribunals.  We  will  not,  by  implication, 
hold  that  the  intention  of  Congress  was  to 
invade  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states,  in  the 
administration  of  justice  between  their  citi- 
zens." See  also  Richardson  v.  Roberts, 
(1902)  195  111.  27;  Bunker  v.  Green,  (1868) 
48  111.  243;  U.  S.  Express  Co.  v.  Haines, 
(1868)  48  III.  248;  Latham  v.  Smith,  (1867) 
45  111.  29. 

"  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  cannot 
control  the  rights  of  parties  in  the  introduc- 
tion or  the  weight  of  evidence  in  a  state 
court,  in  a  case  which  arises  purely  under 
the  laws  of  the  state,  and  is  properly  before 
such  court,  against  the  laws  of  the  state, 
though  it  may  be  possible  the  party  failing  to 
apply  the  proper  stamp  may  be  liable  to  a 
fine  or  penalty  in  the  federal  courts  (though 
we  do  not  admit  it).  Carpenter  v.  Snelling, 
(1867)  97  Mass.  452.  All  decisions  of  this 
court  in  conflict  with  this  opinion  are  over- 
ruled. Tlie  laws  of  this  state  require  no 
stamps,  and  the  assignment  was  properly  ad- 
missible in  evidence,  on  proof  of  execution, 
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without  a  stamp.  A  contract  valid  by  the 
laws  of  this  state  cannot  be  rendered  invalid 
in  the  state  courts  by  an  Act  of  Congress." 
Wallaces.  Cravens,  (1870)  34  Ind.  535. 

"It  is  only  in  caaea  where  a  stamp  has 
been  omitted  from  the  written  instrument 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  revenue  laws  of 
the  nation  that  state  courts  will  decline  to 
receive  it  in  evidence."  Spoon  v,  Frambach, 
(1901)   83  Minn.  303. 

Contia.  — Mussellman  r.  Mauk,  (1865)  18 
Iowa  239;  Grinnell  v,  Mississippi,  etc.,  R, 
Co.,  (1864)  18  Iowa  570;  Hugus  t?.  Strickler, 


(1865)  19  Iowa  413:  O'Hare  v.  Leonard, 
(1865)  19  Iowa  515;  Miller  r.  Bone,  19  Iowa 
571;  Botkins  r.  Spurgeon,  20  Iowa  598; 
Deskin  \).  Graham,  (1865)  19  Iowa  553; 
Doud  r.  Wright,  (1867)  22  Iowa  337;  Barney 
r.  Ivins,  (1867)  22  Iowa  163;  Brown  v. 
Crandal,  (1867)  23  Iowa  112;  McBride  t?. 
Doty,  (1867)  23  Iowa  122;  McAflferty  r. 
Hale,  (1868)  24  Iowa  355;  Cedar  Rapids, 
etc.,  R.  Co.  V.  Stewart,  (1868)  25  Iowa  117; 
Thomson  v,  Wilson,  (1868)  26  Iowa  120; 
Muscatine  i?.  Stememan,  (1870)  30  Iowa 
528;  Davy  i?.  Morgan,  (1868)  56  Barb.  (N. 
V.)  218;  Woodson  V,  Randolph,  (1800)  1 
Va.  Cas.  128. 


n.  «  To  Pay  the  Dxbt&''  —  The  debts  of  the  United  States  are  not  limited 
to  those  which  are  evidenced  by  some  written  obligation  or  to  those  which  are 
otherwise  of  a  strictly  legal  character.  The  term  "  debts  "  includes  those  debts 
or  claims  which  rest  upon  a  merely  equitable  or  honorary  obligation,  and 
which  would  not  be  recoverable  in  a  court  of  law  if  existing  against  an  indi- 
vidual. The  nation,  speaking  broadly,  owes  a  "  debt "  to  an  individual  when 
his  claim  grows  out  of  general  principles  of  right  and  justice ;  when,  in  other 
words,  it  is  based  upon  considerations  of  a  moral  or  merely  honorary  nature, 
such  as  are  binding  on  the  conscience  or  the  honor  of  an  individual,  although 
the  debt  could  obtain  no  recognition  in  a  court  of  law.  The  power  of  Congress 
extends  at  least  as  far  as  the  recognition  and  payment  of  claims  against  the 
government  which  are  thus  founded. 


U.  S.  r.  Realty  Co.,  (1896)  163  U.  S.  440. 

Priority  of  debts  dne  the  United  States.  — 
Under  the  power  of  the  United  States,  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  enact  that  debts  due 
to  the  United  States  should  have  priority  of 


payment  out  of  the  estate  of  an  insolvent 
debtor,  which  the  law  of  England  gave  to 
debts  due  to  the  Crown.  U.  S.  r.  Fisher, 
(1804)  2  Cranch  (U.  S.)  358.  See  also  Legal 
Tender  Cases,  (1884)  110  U.  S.  440. 


m.  "To  PSOVIDE  FOB  THE  COMMOV  DSFEnS  AVD  GEVSBAL  WELFABB." — 

The  "  general  welfare  "  clause  contains  no  power  of  itself  to  enact  any  legisla- 
tion, but,  on  the  contrary,  the  words  "  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States,"  is  a  limitation  on  the  taxing  power  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  only. 


U.  S.  V.  Boyer,  (1898)  85  Fed.  Rep.  432,  in 
which  the  court  quotes  from  Mr.  Justice 
Story  on  the  Constitution,  sections  907,  908: 
"  Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  power  conferred  by  this 
clause,  and  the  reasons  on  which  it  is 
founded,  it  seems  necessary  to  settle  the 
grammatical  construction  of  the  clause,  and 
to  ascertain  its  true  reading.  Do  the  words 
'  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises'  constitute  a  distinct,  substantial 
|«ower ;  and  the  words  '  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States '  constitute  an- 
other distinct  and  substantial  power  ?  Or  are 
the  latter  words  connected  with  the  former, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  qualification  upon  themT 
Thia  has  been  a  topic  of  political  controversy, 
and  has  furnished  abundant  materials  for 
popular  declamation  and  alarm.    If  the  former 


bo  the  true  interpretation,  then  it  is  obvious 
that,  under  color  of  the  generality  of  the 
words  '  and  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  general  welfare,'  the  government  of  the 
Unitoi  States  is,  in  reality,  a  government  of 
general  and  unlimited  powers,  notwithstand- 
ing the  subsequent  enumeration  of  specific 
powers.  If  the  latter  be  the  true  construc- 
tion, then  the  power  of  taxation  only  is 
given  by  the  clause,  and  it  is  limited  to  ob- 
jects of  a  national  character,  *  to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
the  general  welfare.'  The  former  opinion  has 
been  maintained  by  some  minds  of  great  in- 
genuity and  liberality  of  views.  The  latter 
has  been  the  generally  received  sense  of  the 
nation,  and  seems  supported  by  a  reasoning 
at  once  solid  and  impregnable.  Hie  reading, 
therefore,  which  will  be  maintained  in  these 
commentaries,  is  that  which  makes  the  latter 
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words  a  qualification  of  the  former;  and  this 
will  be  best  illustrated  by  supplying  the 
words  which  are  necessarily  to  be  understood 
in  this  interpretation.  They  will  then  stand 
thus:  *The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  in  order  to  pay  the  debts,  and  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
Welfare  of  the  United  States;'  that  is,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  public  debts,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  In  this  sense, 
Congress  has  not  an  unlimited  power  of  taxa- 
tion; but  it  is  limited  to  specific  objects  — 
the  payment  of  the  public  debts,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare.  A  tax,  therefore,  laid  by  Congress 
for  neither  of  these  objects  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional, as  an  excess  of  its  legislative 
authority." 

Federalist.  —  In  answer  to  the  objection 
that  the  power  *'  to  la^  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States," 
amounts  to  an  unlimited  commission  to  exer- 
cise every  power  which  may  be  alleged  to  be 
necessary  for  the  common  defense  or  general 
welfare,  Madison,  in  The  Federalist,  No.  XLI, 
said :  '*  Had  no  other  enumeration  or  defini- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  Congress  been  found 
in  the  Constitution  than  the  general  expres- 
sions just  cited,  the  authors  of  the  objection 
might  have  had  some  color  for  it;  though  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  reason  for 


so  awkward  a  form  of  describing  an  authority 
to  legislate  in  all  possible  cases.  A  power  to 
destroy  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  trial  by 
jury,  or  even  to  regulate  the  course  of 
descents,  or  the  forms  of  conveyances,  must 
be  very  singularly  expressed  by  the  terms  *  to 
raise  money  for  the  general  welfare.'  But 
what  color  can  the  objection  have,  when  a 
specification  of  the  objects  alluded  to  by  these 
general  terms  immediately  follows,  and  is  not 
even  separated  by  a  longer  pause  than  a 
semicolon?  If  the  different  parts  of  the 
same  instrument  ought  to  be  so  expounded 
as  to  give  meaning  to  every  part  which  will 
bear  it,  shall  one  part  of  the  same  sentence 
be  excluded  altogether  from  a  share  in  the 
meaning;  and  shall  the  more  doubtful  and 
indefinite  terms  be  retained  in  their  full  ex- 
tent, and  the  clear  and  precise  expressions  be 
denied  any  signification  whatsoever?  For 
what  purpose  could  the  enumeration  of  par- 
ticular powers  be  inserted,  if  these  and  all 
others  were  meant  to  be  included  in  the  pre- 
ceding general  power?  Nothing  is  more 
natural  nor  conunon  than  first  to  use  a  gen- 
eral phrase,  and  then  to  explain  and  qualify 
it  by  a  recital  of  particulars.  But  the  idea 
of  an  enumeration  of  particulars  which 
neither  explain  nor  qualify  the  general  mean- 
ing, and  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  con- 
found and  mislead,  is  an  absurdity,  which,  as 
we  are  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  charging 
either  on  the  authors  of  the  objection  or  on 
the  authors  of  the  Constitution,  we  must 
take  the  liberty  of  supposing,  had  not  its 
origin  with  the  latter." 


IT.  ''Shall  Bi  UnFOBM  Thbovohovt  thb  Uvitid  States"  — 1.  Chnanl 
Applioationofdavae. — The  clause  that  ^^  all  duties  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States  "  refers  to  the  states  whose  people  united  to  form  the  Con- 
stitution and  such  as  have  since  been  admitted  to  the  Union  upon  an  equality 
with  them.  In  determining  the  meaning  of  the  words  ^'  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States,"  consideration  should  not  only  be  given  to  the  provisions 
forbidding  preference  being  given  to  the  parties  of  one  state  over  those  of 
another,  but  to  the  other  clauses  declaring  that  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on 
articles  exported  from  any  state,  and  that  no  state  shall,  without  the  consent 
of  C!ongress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  upon  imports  or  exports,  nor  any  duty 
on  tonnage.  The  object  of  all  these  was  to  protect  the  states  which  united  in 
forming  the  Constitution  from  discriminations  by  Congress  which  would 
operate  unfairly  or  injuriously  upon  some  states  and  not  equally  upon  others. 
Thus  construed  together,  the  purpose  is  irresistible  that  the  words  "  throughout 
the  United  States  "  are  indistinguishable  from  the  words  "  among  or  between 
the  several  states,"  and  that  these  prohibitions  were  intended  to  apply  only  to 
conmieroe  between  ports  of  the  several  states  as  they  then  existed  or  should 
thereafter  be  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Downes  v.  Bidwell,  (1901)  182  U.  a  278. 

S.  AppUoation  to  State  and  Territorial  Legislation. —  The  clause  requiring 
*^  that  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
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States,"  can  have  no  application  to  a  state  or  territorial  legislature.  A  provision 
in  an  organic  act  of  a  territory  that  the  "  legislative  power  of  the  territory 
shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  locally  applicable,"  contains  no 
express  limitation  of  power  in  the  matter  of  taxation  and  provides  in  effect 
that  the  territorial  legislature  may  not  invade  the  domain  of  Congress  as  to 
subjects  of  legislation,  but  aside  from  that  it  concedes  to  it  all  the  powers  of  a 
legislature  of  a  state. 

Peacock  v.  Pratt,  (C.  C.  A.  1903)   121  Fed.  Rep.  776. 

S.  Hot  a  Limitation  of  Power.  —  The  provision  that  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  must  be  uniform  is  not  strictly  a  limitation  of  power,  but  is  a  rule 
prescribing  the  mode  in  which  it  shall  be  exercised. 

Veazie  Bank  v,  Fenno,  (1869)  8  Wall.  (U.  8.)  541. 

4.  Only  on  Duties,  Imposts,  and  Excises.  —  The  qualification  of  uniformity  is 
imposed  not  upon  all  taxes  which  the  Constitution  authorizes,  but  only  on 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises. 

Knowlton  v.  Moore,  (1900)  178  U.  8.  88. 

5.  Oeographioal  ITniformity. —  The  uniformity  here  prescribed  has  reference 
to  the  various  localities  in  which  the  tax  is  intended  to  operate,  and  the  tax  is 
uniform  when  it  operates  with  the  same  force  and  effect  in  every  place  where 
the  subject  of  it  is  found. 

Head  Money  Gaiee,  (1884)  112  U.  8.  696,  were  afterwards  inserted  in  the  Constitution 

affirming  (1883)  18  Fed.  Rep.  135.  of    the    United    States,    had,    prior    to    its 

Geographical  uniformity  ie  that  which  is  «?Jptio°;  ^^  frequently  used,  and  always 

prSSSrf.     Patton  fTSr^ily,    (1902)    184  f^tfe  reference  purely  to  geographical  uni- 

iJ  8  1S2        **''*^"   ^'   *'*"«/*    \         /      «"  formity  and  as  synonymous  with  the  expres* 

-ihe  ,;roc6ediiigp  of  the  Continental  Con-      ?l^?iJ  sVtL'-^'^o^^^^^ 
grest  also  make  it  clear  that  the  words  '  uni-      }^^^  f^^'       ^^^^^  ^'  Moore,  ( 1900) 
form  throughout  the  United  States,'  which      ^^^  ^'  ^'  ^^' 

6.  SUbrent  Operation  in  Different  States.  —  When  a  revenue  law  is  made  by 
its  terms  applicable  to  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  without  distinction  or  dis- 
crimination, it  cannot  be  successfully  questioned  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
uniform,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  merely  because  its  operation  or 
working  may  be  wholly  different  in  one  state  from  that  in  another. 

Darling  v.  Berry,   (1882)    13  Fed.  Rep.  667. 

7.  ITniform  upon  Subjects  of  Same  Class.  —  The  constitutional  requirement 
with  reference  to  uniformity  in  the  imposition  of  taxes,  imposts,  etc.,  is  satisfied 
when  a  particular  impost  is  uniform  upon  all  subjects  of  the  same  kind  or  class. 

Taxes  —  Contract,  (1898)   22  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  102. 

8.  Hethod  Ordained  for  Assening  and  Collecting.  —  To  solve  the  contention  as 
to  want  of  uniformity,  it  is  requisite  to  understand  not  only  the  objects  and 
rights  which  are  taxed,  but  the  method  ordained  by  the  statute  for  assessing 
and  collecting. 

Knowlton  v.  Moore,  (1900)  178  U.  S.  46. 
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9.  EfEeot  of  Local  ReslBtanoe  to  Colleotion.  —  An  internal  revenue  law,  which 
lays  a  xiniform  tax,  and  provides  for  its  collection,  in  territory  where  forcible 
resistance  to  its  collection  may  take  place,  as  soon  as  such  resistance  shall  be 
put  down,  is  not  open  to  the  objection  that  the  tax  laid  is  not  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States. 

U.  S.  V.  Riley,  (1864)  5  Blatchf.  (U.  S.)  204,  27  Fed.  Oas.  No.  18,164. 

10.  Application  of  Principles  to  Particular  Statutes  —  a.  On  Bii^ls  of  Lading. 
—  The  provision  in  the  War  Revenue  Act  of  June  13,  1898,  that  "  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  every  railroad  or  steamboat  company,  carrier,  express  company,  or 
corporation  or  person  whose  occupation  is  to  act  as  such,  to  issue  to  the  shipper 
or  consignor,  or  his  agent,  or  person  from  whom  any  goods  are  accepted  for 
transportation,  a  bill  of  lading,  manifest,  or  other  evidence  of  receipt  and 
forwarding  for  each  shipment  received  for  carriage  and  transportation;  and 
there  shall  be  duly  attached  and  canceled,  as  is  in  this  Act  provided,  to  each 
of  said  bills  of  lading,  manifests,  or  other  memorandum,  and  to  each  duplicate 
thereof,  a  stamp  of  the  value  of  one  cent,"  satisfies  the  constitutional  require- 
ment of  uniformity. 

Taxes  —  Contract,  (1898)   22  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  194. 

h.  On  Distilled  Spibits.  —  A  tax  on  distilled  spirits  imposed  by  an  Act 
of  Congress  is  in  the  nature  of  an  excise,  and  being  assessed  equally  upon  all 
manufacturers  of  spirits,  wherever  they  are,  is  uniform  in  its  operation. 

U.  S.  V,  Singer,  (1872)   16  Wall.  (U.  S.)   118. 

c.  On  Sale  of  Propeety  at  an  Exchange,  —  A  tax  upon  the  privilege 
of  selling  property  at  an  exchange  and  of  thus  using  the  facilities  there  offered 
in  accomplishing  the  sale  differs  radically  from  a  tax  upon  every  sale  made  in 
any  place,  and  is  not  void  for  the  lack  of  uniformity.  Although  not  created 
by  government,  this  privilege  or  facility  in  effecting  a  sale  at  an  exchange  is 
so  distinct  and  definite  in  its  character,  and  constitutes  so  clear  and  plain  a 
difference  from  a  sale  elsewhere,  as  to  create  a  reasonable  and  substantial  ground 
for  classification  and  for  taxation  when  similar  sales  at  other  places  are  untaxed. 

Nicol    V.    Ames,    (1899)    173    U.    S.    521,  used  in  different  cases  to  aocomplish  sales  of 

wherein  the  court  said :     "  A  tax  upon  the  wholly  different  things,  between  which  there 

privilege   when   used   for   one   purpose   doe»  is  no  relation  whatever,  one  use  may  be  taxed 

not  require  for   its  validity  that  the  same  and  the  other  not,  and  no  rule  of  uniformity 

privilege  should  also  be  taxed  when  used  for  will  thereby  be  violated,"  affirming  (1898)  89 

another  and  a  totally  distinct  purpose.     It  Fed.  Rep.  144. 
may  be  the  same  privilege,  but  when  it  is 

d.  On  Expobts  from  One  State  to  Another.  —  While  the  power  of 
Congress  to  lay  an  export  tax  upon  merchandise  carried  from  one  state  to 
another  does  not  seem  to  have  been  forbidden  by  the  express  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  lay  such  a  tax 
without  a  violation  of  the  clause  requiring  uniformity  in  all  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises. 

Dooley  r.  U.  S.,  (1901)   183  U.  S.  157. 
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e.  StTCCzassiON  Taxes.  —  An  Act  of  Congress  imposing  a  tax  on  legacies 

and  distributive  shares  in  personal  property,  exempting  those  below  a  certain 

amount  and  classifying  the  rate  of  tax  according  to  the  relationship  or  absence 

of  relationship  of  the  taker  to  the  deceased,  and  providing  for  a  rate  progressing 

by  the  amount  of  the  legacy  or  share,  is  not  repugnant  to  the  requirement  that 

''the  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 

States." 

Knowlton  v.  Moore,  (1900)  178  U.  S.  87.  See  also  High  x>,  Coyne,  (1899)  93  Fed.  Rep. 
450,  affirmed  (1900)   178  U.  S.  111. 

f.  State  Pilotage  Law.  —  A  state  pilotage  law  which  is  found  to  be 
within  the  appropriate  line  which  limits  laws  for  the  regulation  of  pilots  and 
pilotage  is  not  repugnant  to  the  clause  which  declares  that  all  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 

Oooley  17.  Board  of  Wardens,  (1851)   12  How.  (U.  S.)  314. 

g.  State  Passenger  Tax.  —  State  statutes  imposing  a  tax  upon  pas- 
sengers, either  foreigners  or  citizens,  coming  into  the  ports  of  the  state,  are 
unconstitutional  and  void  under  this  clause,  because  the  constitutional  uni- 
formity enjoined  in  respect  to  duties  and  imposts  is  as  real  and  obligatory  upon 
the  states  in  the  absence  of  all  legislation  by  Congress  as  if  the*  uniformity  had 
been  made  by  the  legislation  of  Congress,  and  such  constitutional  uniformity  is 
interfered  with  and  destroyed  by  any  state  imposing  any  tax  upon  the  inter- 
course of  persons  from  state  to  state,  or  from  foreign  countries  to  the  United 
States. 

Norris  i>.  Boston,  (1849)  7  How.  (U.  8.)  414. 
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**  The  Congreii  iliall  haye  power    *    *    *    to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States ." 

TliaWMdi "To Borrow Mo]i«y/' as  used  in  the  Constitution,  to  designate  a  power 
▼ested  in  the  national  government,  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  whole 
people,  are  not  to  receive  that  limited  and  restricted  interpretation  and  meaning 
which  they  would  have  in  a  penal  statute,  or  in  an  authority  conferred  by  law 
or  by  contract  upon  trustees  or  agents  for  private  purposes.  It  is  a  power  to 
raise  money  for  the  public  use  on  a  pledge  of  the  public  credit,  and  may  be 
exercised  to  meet  either  present  or  anticipated  expenses  and  liabilities  of  the 
government 

Legal  Toider  Cue,  (1884)  110  U.  8.  444. 

Itoto  Taiatton  of  Motk  bmiod  for  Loent  to  tbo  eoromaoiit. —  Stock  issued  for  loans 
made  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  not  liable  to  be  taxed  by  states 
and  municipal  corporations.  ^'  It  is  not  the  want  of  original  power  in  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  state  to  prohibit  loans  to  a  foreign  government,  which 
restrains  the  legislature  from  direct  opposition  to  those  made  by  the  United 
States.  The  restraint  is  imposed  by  our  Constitution.  The  American  people 
have  conferred  the  power  of  borrowing  money  on  their  government,  and  by 
making  that  government  supreme,  have  shielded  its  action,  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power,  from  the  action  of  the  local  governments.  The  grant  of  the  power 
is  incompatible  with  a  restraining  or  controlling  power,  and  the  declaration  of 
supremacy  is  a  declaration  that  no  such  restraining  or  controlling  power  shall 
be  exercised." 

Weston  f>.  Charleston,   (1829)   2  Pet.   (U.       the  state,  is  not  subject  to  state  taxation. 
S.)  464.  The  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of 

the  United   States  cannot  be  so   interfered 

Stock  of  the  United  States,  constituting  a       with.     Bank   of   Commerce  v.  Tax   Com'rs, 
part  of  the  whole  of  the  capital  stock  of  a       (1S62)  2  Black  (U.  S.)  62S. 
bank  organized  under  th^  banking  laws  of 

Powor  to  Imm  Legal  Tmdnr  TrMinry  Vottt.  —  See  infra,  under  the  last  clause  of 
this  section^  giving  to  Congress  the  power  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 
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*^  The  CongreM  ihall  liave  power    *    *    *    to  regulate  coxnmeroe  with  foreign 
natioBB,  and  among  the  seyeral  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.'' 

I.  Grant  of  Power,  372. 

1.  To  Congress^  372. 

2.  ^^ Among  the  Several  States^**  372. 

a.  District  of  Columbia^  372. 

b.  Territories^  373. 

3.  Relation  to  Admiralty  and  Maritime  Jurisdiction^  373. 

4.  Application  of  Principles  of  Common  LaWy  374. 

5.  National  Power  of  Eminent  Domain^  375. 

II.  What  Constitutes  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  376. 

I.  Definition  and  Nature^  yi(i. 

a.  Commercial  Intercourse y  376. 

b.  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Commodities^  376. 

c.  Transportation  of  Persons  and  Property^  377. 

d.  Navigation^  377. 

e.  Means  and  Appliances  Necessarily  Employed^  377. 
9.   Commerce  Carried  on  by  Corporations,  378. 

3.  Particular  Transactions,  378. 

a.  Transportation  of  Persons  and  Property,  378. 

(i)  In  General,  378. 
f  2)  Railroad  Crossing  State  Line,  370. 

(3)  Railroad  or  Vessel  Forming  Lini  on  Through  Route,  379. 
.  (4)  Route  Between  Points  Within  a  State  Passing  Through 
Adjoining  State,  379. 
Moving  Goods  from  Platform  to  Freighl  Warehouse,  380. 
Rule  for  Vessel  Discharging  Passengers,  380. 
Accommodations  for  Passengers  of  Different  Races,  380. 
Classification  of  Cotton  en  Route,  380. 
Local  Bills  of  Lading  Changed  en  Route  for  Foreign 

Bills,  380. 
Shipment  to  Forwarding  Agents  Within  the  State,  381. 
Communications  Between  Servants  of  a  Railroad  Com- 
pany, ^81. 
(12)  Prohibiting  Transportation  of  Particular  Articles,  381. 

b.  Communication  by  Telegraph  and  Telephone,  381. 
(i)  In  Generals  381. 
(2)  Messages  Between  Points  of  the  Same  State  Transmitted 

Through  Adjoining  States^  382. 

c.  Loculing,  Unloading,  and  Storing  Grain,  382. 

d.  Handling  and  Slaughtering  Animals,  382. 

e.  Insurance,  383. 
/.  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Goods,  383. 

(i)  In  General,  38^. 

(2)  ScUe  of  Goods  tn  Another  State,  384. 
(a)  In  General,  384. 
(^S  Order  by  Telegraph,  385. 
(c)  Shipments  on  Commission,  385. 

(d)  Shipment  C  O.  D.,  385. 

(e)  Conditional  Sale,  385. 
(/)  Delivery  by  Agent  After  Breaking  Bulk,  385. 

(3)  Sale  of  Goods  After  Arrival  in  State,  386. 
(a)  In  General,  386. 
(^)  Sales  in  Original  Packages,  386. 
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(4)  Execution  of  Bond  of  Camftuser^  386. 

(5)  Sales  Through  Agents,  386. 
g.  Sundry  Transactions,  387. 

(i)  Press-dispatch  Business,  387. 

(2)  Loan  of  Money,  387. 

(3)  Retailing  Liguors  on  Boat  While  at  Landing^  387. 

III.    EXCLUSIVENESS  OF  POWER,  387. 

I.    When  Power  of  Congress  Exclusive^  387. 

a.  In  General,  387. 

b.  National  Subjects  Requiring  Uniform  Regulations,  388. 
a.    When  States  May  Exercise  Power,  389. 

a.  Subjects  Not  Requiring  Uniform  Rules^  389. 

b.  Police  Power  of  the  States,  390. 

(1)  In  General,  390. 

(2)  In  the  Absence  of  Legislation  by  Congress,  391. 

(3)  Subject  Confided  Exclusively  to  Congress,  392. 
^4)  Prohibition  of,  or  Burden  on.  Commerce,  392. 

(5)  Indirect  or  Incidental  Interference  with  Commerce^  393. 

c.  Effect  of  Action  by  Congress,  394. 

d.  Effect  of  Non-action  by  Congress,  395. 

(i)  National  Subjects  to  Be  Unobstructed  by  State  Action,  395. 
(2)  Local  Subjects  May  Be  Regulated  by  State  Action^  396. 

IV.  Power  of  Congress,  396. 

1.  In  GenercU,  396. 

2.  Power  Complete  Except  as  Limited  by  the  Constitution,  396. 

3.  Power  to  Declare  What  Are  Subjects  of  Commerce,  397. 

4.  Affirmative  Exercise  of  Power,  398. 

5.  Power  Reaches  Interior  of  States,  398. 

6.  Prescribe  Rules  by  Which  Commerce  Shall  Be  Governed,  398. 

7.  Power  to  Authorize  Injunctions  to  Restrain  Obstrfictions,  399. 

8.  Power  Does  Not  Comprehend  Internal  Commerce  of  a  State,  399. 

9.  Power  to  Emut  Criminal  Laws^  400. 

10.  Means  Employed,  401. 

a.  Grant  of  Franchises,  401. 

b.  State  Corporations,  401. 

11.  Delegation  of  Power,  ^o\, 

tf.    To  District  of  Columbia,  401. 

b.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission^  401. 

c.  Imported  Liquors  Subject  to  State  Laws,  401. 

d.  States  May  Prohibit  Introduction  of  Explosives,  40a. 

12.  Subjects  of  Regulation,  ^02, 

a.  Persons,  402. 

b.  Railroads,  402. 

{i)  Poiver  to  Authorize  Construction  of  Rculroads,  402. 

(2)  Grant  of  Right  of  Way,  402. 

(3)  State  Railroad  Engaging  in  Interstate  Commerce,  402. 

(4)  Regulation  of  Rates,  402. 

(5)  Prohibiting  Combinations  Between  Competing  Roads,  403. 

(6)  Liability  for  Negligence,  403. 

(7)  Qualifications  and  Duties  of  Employees,  403. 

(8)  Regulations  as  to  Carriage  of  Live  Stocky  403. 

c.  Telegraphs,  403. 

d.  Ships  and  Shipping,  404. 

(i)  General  Authority  of  Congress,  404. 

(2)  When  a  Vessel  Is  Engaged  in  Interstate  Commerce,  405. 

(3)  Enrolling  and  Licensing  of  Vessels,  405. 

(4)  Regulating  Rights  and  Liabilities  as  Common  Carriers,  406. 

{a)  In  GenercU,  406. 

{J>)  Limitation  of  Vessel  Owners^  Liability,  406. 

(5)  Regulating  Build  and  Equipment,  407. 
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(6)  Recording  Conveyances  of  Vessels^  407. 

(7)  Requiring  Laws  to  Be  Posted  in  Conspicuous  Plctus^  407. 
f  8)  Regulating  Payment  of  Seamen  s  Wages ^  408. 

(9)  Prohibiting  Foreign  Vessels  from  Entering^  408. 
(10)  Prohibiting  Overloading  Vessels,  408. 
€,  Navigation  and  Navigable  Waters,  409. 
(i)  Powers  of  Congress  in  General,  409. 

(2)  Servitude  of  Title  to  Shore  and  Submerged  Soil,  410. 

(3)  Power  to  Regulate  Navigation,  411. 

(4)  Within  the  Limits  of  a  State,  411. 

(5)  Regulation   of  Vessels  Engaged  in   Intrastate   Commerce, 

411. 

(6)  Power  to  Prevent  and  Remove  Obstructions,  412. 

(7)  Power  to  Place   Obstructions  and  Make  Alterations  in 

Rivers,  412. 

f8)  Power  to  Regulate  and  Improve  Harbors,  4x3. 

Q9)  Protection  of  Falls,  413. 
/.  Canals,  414. 
g.  Bridges,  414. 

(1)  Power  of  Congress  in  GenercU,  4x4. 

(2)  Power  to  Construct  or  Authorize  Construction,  414. 

(3)  Power  to  Declare  Bridges  Lawful  or  Unlawful  Structures^ 

415- 

(4)  When  a  Bridge  Deemed  a  Lawful  Structure,  416. 

(5)  Power  to  Regulate  Tolls^  416.  ^ 
h.  Pilots,  416. 

I.    Wharves,  417. 
/  Ferries,  417. 
i.  Peeking  Houses,  417. 
/.  Private  Contracts,  417. 

(i)  /«  GenercU,  417. 

(a)  Trusts  and  Monopolies,  ^1%, 

(a)  Act  of  July  2,  18^,  Constitutional,  418. 
(^)  Rules  by  Which  Commerce  Shall  Be  Governed,  419. 
m.  Quality  of  Imports,  ^\^, 
n.  Admission  and  Exclusion  of  Aliens,  420. 
o.   Trademarks,  421. 
/.  Oil,  421. 
q.  Lottery  Tickets,  422. 
r.  Embargo,  422. 
s.  Slave  Trade,  422.  • 

V,  When  Protection  of  Clause  Attaches,  422. 

1.  Shipped  or  Entered  with  Common  Carrier,  ^22. 

2.  By  Actual  Delivery  to  Common  Carrier,  423. 

3.  Intended  for  Export,  423. 

VI.  How  Long  Protection  of  Clause  Continues,  424. 

1.  In  GenercU^  424. 

2.  Temporary  Detention  in  Transit,  425. 

3.  Arrival  at  Plcue  of  Destination,  425. 

VII.  When  Protection  of  Clause  Ceases,  425. 

1.  Arrived  at  Destination  and  Put  Up  for  Sale,  425. 

2.  When  Sold  by  Importer  or  Broken  lip  for  Retail  Trade,  425. 

VIII.  Original  Packages,  426. 

1.  What  Constitutes  an  Original  Package,  426. 

2.  Application  of  Rules  to  Particular  Shipments,  427. 

a.  Intoxicating  Liquors,  427. 

b.  Oleomargarine,  428. 
r.   Cigarettes,  428. 

d.  Flour,  Bran,  and  MecU,  429. 

3.  WluLt  Constitutes  Breaking  an  Original  Package,  429. 
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IX.  Power  OF  States,  429. 

I.  Commerce  Wholly  Within  a  Staie^  429. 

a.  In  General^  420. 

b.  Regulations   0/  Intrastate  Commerce  Indirectly  Affecting  Inter* 

state  Commerce^  430. 

c.  Transportation  Between  Ports  in  the  Same  State^  430. 

d.  Separation  of  Interstate  from  Intrastate  Commerce^  430. 

e.  Mingling  Interstate  and  Local  Transections^  430. 

t.  State  and  Municipal  Legislation  Affecting  Commerce^  430. 

a.  Adoption  of  Construction  Given  by  State  Courts^  43a 

b.  Cannot  Authorize  Restraints  of  Commerce^  431. 

c.  Discrimination  Against  Foreign  Products^  431. 

(i\  In  General^,  4^1. 

(2)  Wharfage  Charges,  432. 

(3)  Specification  of  Particular  Article  for  Municipal  Improve* 
ments,  412. 

Favoring  Domestic  Wines,  433. 
Goods  Made  by  Convict  Labor  to  Be  Branded^  434. 
South  Carolina  Dispensary  Law,  434. 
Effect  of  the''  Wilson  Act,''  434. 
Inspection  Laws,  434. 
(X)  In  General,  434. 
Discrimination,  436. 
Inspection  Fees,  4^7. 
As  to  Sales  by  Soliciting  Agents,  438. 


%] 


Inspection  of  Vessels,  430. 
-  Thrc 


(6)  Inspection  in  Transit  Through  the  State^  439. 

(7)  Appointment  of  Port  Gauger,  439. 
/•  Quarantine  and  Health  Laws,  440. 

(x^  In  General,  440. 

f  2 S  Detention  of  Passengers  and  Baggage,  440. 

(xi  Excluding  Healthy  Persons  from  Infected  Locality^  440. 

(41  Disinfection  of  Imported  Rags,  441. 

(5)  Prohibiting  Removal  of  Remains  of  Dececued  Persons,  ^\ 

(6^  Against  Diseased  Animals,  441. 

(7)  Against  Animals  Exposed  to  Disease,  442. 

(8)  Making  Importer  Liable  for  Transporting  CatUe  Communis 

eating  Disease,  442. 

(9)  Prohibiting  ImportcUion  of  Certain  Cattle  During  Stated 


Season,  44^. 
(10^  Requiring  Sneep  to  . 
(11)  Quarantine  Charges,  443. 


Requiring  Sneep  to  Be  Dipped,  443. 


/.  Railroads  and  Express  Companies,  444. 
(i)  Consolidation  and  Combination,  444. 

(a)  Authorizing  Consolidation  of  Railroad  Corporations, 


(J>)  Prohibiting    Purchase    of   Parallel  or  Competing 

Railroad,  444. 
(c)  Prohibiting   Combinations  of  Railroads  to  Control 

Rates,  444. 

(2)  Contracts  of  Carriage,  445. 

(tf^  Regulating  Form  of  Contract,  445. 

\b)  Prohibiting  ContrcLcts  of  Exemption  from  Liability^ 

445- 
{c)  Contracts  Limiting    Time  to  Sue,    and  Requiring 

Notice,  446. 
{d)  Requiring  Freight  to  Be  Shipped  on  Route  Desig- 
nated by  Shipper,  447. 

(3)  Rates  of  Transportation,  447. 

{a\  Power  of  States  to  Prescribe  IntrastcUe  Rates,  447. 
(^)  Want  of  Power  to  Regulate  Interstate  Rates,  448. 
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(c)  Establishif^  J<nni  Through  Rates  over  Connecting 

RailroadSy  449. 
{d)  On  the  Part  of  Interstate   Shipment    Within    the 

State^  449. 
(/)  Requiring  Rates  to  Be  Fixed  Annually  and  Posted^ 
449. 
(/)  Prohibiting  Discrimination  in  Rates^  450. 
(^)  Prohibiting  Advance  of  Rates  on  Tender  of  Freight^ 

(JC)  Regulating    Proportion    of  Charges    on  Long   and 

Short  Hauls,  452. 
(/)  Requiring  Railroads  to  Cancel  Proportional  Tariffs^ 

452. 

(/)  Regulating  Express  Rates,  452. 
Delivery  of  Freight  and  Express  Matter,  453. 
Tickets  and  Mileage  Books,  454. 

{a)  Prohibiting  Sale  of  Tickets  by  Unauthorized  Persons^ 

454- 
{b)  Requiring  Railroads  to  Issue  Mileage  Books,  454. 
\c)  Requiring  Redemption  of  Unused  Ticket,  454. 
{d)  Regulating  Term  of  Tickets  and  Stop- off  Privileges^ 

454- 
Regulating  Time  of  Opening  Depots,  455. 
Running  of  Trains,  455. 

(a)  Regulating  Speed  of  Trains,  455. 
(^)  Regulating  Stoppage  of  Trains,  455. 
cm.  At  County  Seats,  455. 
bb.  At  Cities  Containing  Over  Three  Thousand 

Inhabitants,  456. 
cc.  Requiring  Fast  Mail  Trains  to  Turn  Aside 
from  Direct  Route,  4y. 
(r)  Requiring  Notice  of  Time  of  Trains^  Arrival  to  Be 

Posted,  457. 
{d)  Lights  at  Crossings  Within  Municipal  Limits,  457. 

(8)  Examining  and  Licensing  Trainmen,  457. 

(9)  Heating  Passenger  Cars,  458. 

(10)  Separate  and  Equal  Accommodations  for  Different  Races, 

459- 

(11)  Transportation  of  Live  Stock,  460. 

{a)  Requiring  Carriers  to  Feed  and  Water  Live  Stocky 

460. 
(Jf)  Requiring  Railroads  to  Furnish  Double-decked  Cars 

for  the  Shipment  of  Sheep,  460. 
{c)  Prohibiting  Overloading  Cars  with  Cattle,  461. 

(12)  Liability  for    Acts    of  Nonfeasance  or  of  Misfeasance, 

461. 

(13)  Making  Railroads  Liable  for  Communicating  Fires,  461. 

(14)  Abrogating  Common-law  Right  of  Action,  462. 

(15)  Employers'  Liability,  462. 

(x6)  Duty  to  Supply  Cars  on  Application,  462. 
^17)  Refusal  to  Receive  Freight  for  Transportation,  462. 
C18)  Failure  to  Ship  Freight  Within  Prescribed  Time,  462. 
^19)  Payment  of,  or  Refusal  to  Pay,  Claim  Within  a  Certain 
Time,  462. 

(20)  Connecting  Carriers,  463. 

{a)  Facilities  for  Transfer  of  Cars  and  Traffic,  463. 
Xb)  Regulations  to  Determine  Liability  as  Between  Two 
or  More  Carriers^  463. 

(21)  Switching  and  Terminal  Facilities,  464. 

{a)  In  General,  464. 

\b)  Regulating  Switching  Charges,  464. 
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(99^  Leases^  465. 

(23)  Sunday  Laws^  465. 

(24)  Attachment  and  Garmshmeni^  466. 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Companies^  466. 

(i)  Transmission  and  Delivery  of  Messages^  466. 

(a)  Penalty  for  Failure  to  Transmit  and  Deliver  Mes* 
sages,  466. 

(b)  Prescribing  Order  of  Transmission  of  Messages^ 
467. 

Regulation  of  Rates,  468. 

Reflation  of  and  Charges  for^  Poles  and  Wires,  468. 

la)  In  General,  4^8. 

(Jf)  Requiring   Wires  to  Be  Placed  under  Surface  ef 
Streets,  468. 

(c)  Charges  on  Poles  and  Wires,  469. 

(4)  Requiring  Offices  to  Be  Established  at  Plcues  Convenient  te 

Route,  470. 

(5)  Invalidating  Stipulation  of  Notice  of  Claim  Against  Tde- 

graph  Company,  470. 

(6)  Grant  of  Exclusive  Privilege,  470. 
k.  Skips  and  Shipping,  47 1. 

(1)  When  a  Vessel  Is  Engaged  in  Domestic  Commerce,  471. 

(2)  State  Registration  Laws,  472. 

(a)  Names  and  Residences  of  Owners,  472. 
(^)  Recording  Mortgages  of  Vessels,  472. 

(3)  Requiring  Steam  Vessels  to  Be  Provided  with  Fire  Screens, 

472. 

(4)  Regulating  Boilers  Used  on  Scows  in  Navigable  Waters, 

473- 

(5)  Regulating  Speed  of  Steamboats,  473. 

(6)  Requiring  Masters  of  Vessels  to  Report  Immigrants,  473. 

(7)  Prohibiting  Aiding  or  Enticing  Seamen  to  Desert,  473. 
(8S  State  Statutory  Liens  on  Vessels,  474. 

(9)  Prohibiting   Sailors  on  Foreign   Vessels  from  Unloading 
Vessels,  474. 
Navigation  and  Navigable  Waters,  474. 

(i)  General  Authority  of  States  over  Navigable  Waters,  474. 

(2)  Ownership  and  Grants  of  Shores  and  Tide-water  Lands, 

476. 

(3)  Power  to  Make  Improvements  and  to  Exact  Tolls^  477. 
^4)  Grant  of  Exclusive  Navigation,  479. 

(5)  Power  to  Obstruct  Navigable  Waters,  479. 

(6)  Power  to  Prohibit  Obstructions,  480. 

(7)  Liability  for  Marine  Torts,  480. 

(8)  Declaring  Small  Streams  Navigable,  481. 

(9)  Rules  of  Navigation  as  to  Displaying  Lights,  481. 
fioS  Prohibiting  Emission  of  Dense  Smoke  from  Boats,  481. 
(ill  Anchorage  of  Vessels,  482. 

(x2)  Harbor  Regulations,  482. 

{a\  Fees  of  Masters  and  Wardens,  482. 

Xb)  Prohibiting  Persons  from  Assuming  Title  of  Port 

Warden,  483. 
(c)  Regulating  Accommodations  and  Stations  of  Vessels 

and  Display  of  Lights,  483. 
id)  Prohibiting  Deposit  of  Offensive  ^Matter,  484. 
{/)  Establishing  Harbor  Lines,  484. 
(/)  Surveys  and  Repairs  of  Vessels,  484. 
y.  Ferries,  485. 

(i)  Authority  of  States  to  Establish  Ferries,  485. 

(2^  Exclusive  Grant  of  Ferry,  485. 

(3)  Effect  of  Acts  of  Congress  Licensing  Vessels,  485. 
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k.   Wharves,  Piers,  and  Docks,  486. 

(i)  Authority  to  Authorize  Construction,  486- 

(2)  Regulating  Use  of  Wharves,  487. 

(3)  Wharfage  Fees,  487. 

{a)  Right  to  Collect,  487. 
(b)  Discriminating  Wharfage  Rates,  488. 
(/)  Proportionate  to  Tonnage  of  Vessel,  488. 
/.  Bridges,  488. 

(i)  Authority  to  Erect  Bridges,  488. 
?2^  Port  of  Entry  Above  the  Bridge,  490. 
(3)  Regulation  of  Tolls,  490. 
Hf.  Pilots  and  Pilotage,  490. 

(i)  General  Authority  of  States,  490. 

(2)  State  Laws  as  Conflicting  with  Acts  of  Congress^  492. 

(3)  Discrimination  in  Rates  of  Pilotage,  493. 
n.  Dams  and  Booms,  494. 

o.  Logs  vnd  Logging,  494. 

(^i)  Regulating  Floating  of  Logs,  494. 

i2\  Scaling  Logs,  495. 

(jS  Toll  on  Floating  Logs,  495. 

^4)  Compensation  for  Logs  Drifted  on  Shorty  496. 
/.  Canals,  496. 

q.   Warehouses  and  Elevators,  496. 
r.  Stockyards,  497. 
/.  Manufacture,  Sale,  and  Delivery  of  Goods^  497. 

(i\  In  General,  497. 

C2S  Prohibiting  Peddling  Goods,  497. 

(3)  Prohibiting  Sale  of  Dangerous  Weapons,  497. 

14)  Regulating  Sales  of  Bankrupt  and  Salvage  Goods,  498. 

(5)  Prohibiting   Sale  of  Perishable   Articles  at  Depots  and 

Landings,  498. 

(6)  Prohibiting  Delivery  of  Goods  Purchased  in  Another  State, 

498. 
/.  Intoxicating  Liquors,  498. 


8 


i)  Authority  to  Regulate  the  Traffic  in  General,  498. 

Exp 


Prohibiting    Manufacture    of   Liquor  for    Exportation, 

500. 
^3^  ScUes  in  Original  Packages,  501. 
Q4)  Act  of  Congress  of  August  8,  i8go,  501. 

(a)  Statutory  Provision,  501. 

Xb)  Constitutionality  of  the  Statute,  502. 

\c)  Effect  of  the  Statute,  502. 

(5)  Prohibiting  Soliciting  Orders,  503. 

(6)  Prohibiting  Bringing  Liquors  into  the  State,  504. 
u.  Oleomargarine,  505. 

i\)  In  General,  505. 

\z\  Exclusion  of  Artificially  Colored  Oleomargarine,  506. 
f  3)  Prohibiting  Sale  Unless  Colored  Pink,  508. 
(4)  As  to  Manufacture  by  Domestic  Corporation,  508. 
9.  Renovated  Butter,  508. 
w.  Cigarettes,  509. 
X.  Coffee,  509. 
jr.  NaturcU  Gc^,  509. 
s.  .Sr^^  tf »^  Plants,  5 10. 
tf  X.   Vinegar, ^\\, 
h  I.  Baking  Powder,  511. 
^i.  Patent  Rights,  511. 
4/1.   Fiftf/,  511. 
^  1.  Game  Laws,  511. 
/  I.  Fish  Laws,  513. 

(i)  /«  General,  513. 
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{il)  Regulating  Planting  and  Taking  Oysters^  5x5. 

(3)  Vessels   Enrolled  and  Licensed  under  Aets  of  Congress^ 

515- 

(4)  Discriminating  in  Favor  of  Citizens ^  516. 

{1.  Excluding  Certain  Classes  of  Persons ^  516. 
1.  Exclusion  of  Paupers^  Criminals^  and  Diseased  Persons^  516. 
I  I.  Entry  of  Chinese^  518. 
J  I.  Forms  of  Commercial  ContrcLcts^  518. 
k  I.  Gamblings  518. 

(i)  Transmission  of  Telegraph  Messages  to  Poolrooms^  518. 

(a)  Betting  on  Contests  Outside  the  State^  519. 

(3)  Transmitting  Money  by  Telegraph  Message^  519. 
/  I.  Lotteries^  520. 

m  X.  Entry  of  &Uisf  action  of  Mortgages^  C20. 
n  I.  Service  of  Process  While  Temporarily  Within  the  State^  53a 
o  I.  Selling  Farm  Prodncts  on  Commission^  520. 
/  I.  Mercantile  Agencies^  521. 
f  X.  County  Printing  to  Be  Done  in  the  State^  521. 
r  X.   Uniform  Textbooks  for  Schools^  521. 
s  X.  Usury^  521. 
/  X.  Statute  of  Limitations^  5 ax. 
u  I.  Slavery^  cat. 
9  I.  Foreign  Corporations^  522. 

(x)  ^i^A/  of  States  to  Exclude  Foreign  Corpormiiomt  or  In^ose 
Conditions^  5  a  a. 

(a)  Exception  as  to  Corporations  E^^aged  im  Imiersiaie  mmd  For* 
tign  Commerce^  ^2r. 

(3)  Consolidation  under  State  Lams^  524. 

(4)  Insurance  Companies^  534. 
W  t.  State  Taxation^  52  c. 

(1)  Separation  of  Interstate  from  /mtrastate  Cmmmereg^  535. 

(a)  Discrimination  Against  Foreign  Products^  526. 

(3)  Transportation^  Telegraphy  and  Telepkmu  Cou^mmies^  53X. 


(a)  Transportation  of  Persons  cued  Property^  531. 

(i)  7«xx  on  InstruwuntaUties  of  Comtmeree  ms  Froperiy^ 

ma.  In  General^  533. 
M.  Pol/ing  Stocky  534. 
cc.   Vessels,  535. 
(e)  Tax  on  Officers  amd  Crew  for  Hospitmi  Pmrpom, 

536. 
(i)  Gross  Xeeeipts,  536. 

ma.  From  Interstate  and  Foreign  Trmm^ortatiom^ 

536. 
(am)  In  Gemerml,  53d. 
Ibk)  Graduated  to  ike  Pr^frntmrn  of  Nwm^ 

Aer  of  Miles^  Sl^ 
(it)  Wken     Interstate     «^     I^wmiimle 

Peeeifis  Cam  Be  Sefmrmted,  53^ 
(dd)  r.CV  Pc.eTredfer  Use  of  Jtomd^  539. 
M.  Fr^m  Imtermat  TroMSfuw^iaSum^  ^3^ 
cc.  A.\'j^dsTf  u  Vxit  R%U^  54CX 

\^zji\  A^V.\u  C^w^eises^.  Cfck 
(-V)  Rxf^Tss  Cew^emzes.  ^\a. 

(/ir)  TcSe^jtrk  Ctmjitmn,  541.' 
(r)  Pfiii^e  7"jjnr>,  542. 

^yi.   Ji^^A2d  C^iK^xies^  54*. 

Cf.   Si^fT:x^'y::ar  Crt^^maes.  54^ 


CONSTITUTION. 

dd.   Telegraph  and  Telephone  Companies^  546. 
{ad)  In  General,  546. 
(JfO)  As  Condition  of  Doing  Business  in 

the  State,  546. 
{cc)  On  Telephone  Instrument f,  547. 
(jid)  As  Limited  by  Value  of  Property,  547. 
(ee)  On  Telegraph  Messages,  547. 
Of)  W^^l  ^f  ^^'  ^f  Congress  of  July  24, 
1866,  548. 
ee.  Steamship  Companies,  548. 

(tftf)  For  Privilege  of  Navigating,  548. 
\bb)  On  Ferries,  549. 
\cc)  Municipal  Regulations,  549. 
ff.  Agents,  549. 

(otf)  On  Railroad  and  Steamboat  Agents^ 

549- 
{bb)  On  Express  Agents,  550. 
gg.  For  Keeping  an  Office,  550. 
Tax  on  Passengers  and  Immigrants,  550. 
Taxation  of  Bridges  and  Bridge  Companies,  551. 
Tctx  on  Owners  of  Grain  Elevators,  551. 
Taxation  of  Corporation  Franchises,  552. 
(a)  Domestic  Corporations,  552. 
\b)  Foreign  Corporations,  553. 
\c)  Corporations  Created  by  Congress,  553. 
f8)  Privilege  Taxes  on  Foreign  Corporations,  554. 
(9)  Fee  for  Filing  Articles  ^Incorporation,  5^4. 

Abi 


(10)  Taxation  of  Goods  from  Other  States  or  Abroad  cu  Prop* 
^rty,  555. 
(tf)  In  General,  555 


^riy,  555. 
\  General,  555. 
{b)  Taxation  of  Goods  in  Original  Packages  as  Prop- 


(0 


^''(V,  555- 

fii^  License  Tax  on  Sale  of  Goods  in  Original  Package,  556. 
(la)  TcM  on  Merchants  and  Peddlers,  557. 

Tax  on  Merchandise  Brokers,  560. 

Tax  on  Money  or  Exchange  Brokers,  561. 
fiS)   Tax  on  Sale  of  Sunday  Newspapers,  561. 

(16)  Tax  on  Business  of  Dealing  in  Futures,  561. 

(17)  Tax  on  Drummers,  Canvassers,  and  Sample  Peddlers,  56a. 
(a)  In  General,  562. 
\b)  Absence  of  Discrimination  in  Favor  of  Domestic 

Commerce,  566. 
(r)  Title  Retained  by  Vendor  until  Purchase  Price  Paid^ 

567- 
When  Deliveries  Made  by  Same  Agents,  567. 
When  Deliveries  Made  by  Other  Agents,  567. 
Taxation  of  Property  in  Transit,  568. 
Taxation  of  Exports,  568. 
Taxation  of  Property  Intended  for  Export,  569. 
Tax  on  Buying  Goods  for  Export  from  State,  569. 
Taxation  of  Receipts  of  Foreign  Building  and  Loan  Asso* 

elation,  570. 
Tax  on  Packing-house  Business,  570. 
Tax  on  Insurance  Agents,  571. 
Tax  on  Insurance  Premiums,  571. 
TcM  on  Emigration  Agents,  571. 
Licenses  for  Using  Vehicles  on  Public  Streets,  57a. 
Taxation  of  Sale  of  Convict-made  Goods,  572. 
(29)  Stamp  Taxes,  572. 

{a)  On  Passenger  Contracts,  572. 

(^)  On  Foreign  Bills  of  Exchange,  573. 
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Oo)  Taxation  of  Bonds  and  Credits^  573. 

131)  Tax  on  Inheritance  or  Succession^  573. 

(3  a)  Taxation  of  Live  Stock  Grazing  in  the  State,  573. 

(33)  Tax  for  Privilege  of  Fishing,  574. 

(34)  License  on  Business  of  Peeking  or  Canning  Oysters,  574. 

(35)  License  for  Residing  upon  Watercraft,  574. 

(36)  Tax  on  Laundry  Business y  574. 

X.  "With  the  Indian  Tribes,"  575. 

1.  In  General^  575. 

2.  Effect  of  Grant  of  Citizenship,  575. 

3.  Recognition  of  Civil  Rights,  575. 

4.  Regulating  Ownership  and  Distribution  of  Property,  575. 

5.  Grant  of  Rights  of  Way,  575. 

6.  Power  to  Prohibit  or  Regulate  Intercourse,  576. 

7.  Executory  Contracts  of  Indians,  576. 

8.  Power  to  Suppress  Disturbances,  576. 

9.  Prohibiting  and  Regulating  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors,  576. 

10.  When  Included  Within  the  Limits  of  a  StcUe,  577. 

a.  In  General,  577. 

b.  jurisdiction  of  Crimes,  577. 

^i)  In  General,  577. 

^a)  Offenses  Committed  Outside  Reservation^  57S. 

c.  State  Tax  on  Goods  of  Traders,  578. 

I  OEAVT  OFPowxb  —  1.  To  Congren.  —  It  is  Congress,  and  not  the  judicial 
department,  to  which  the  Constitution  has  given  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states.  The  courts  can  never 
take  the  initiative  on  this  subject, 

Parkenburg,  etc.*  Transp.  Co.  v.  Parkers-      instrumentality  of  the  judiciary  can  be  in- 

burg,  (1882)  107  U.  S.  701.  yoked  <mly  by  the  govemment  to  give  effect 

rs ,,^„„   K-«   *u-  ^*«i»<,u*^   .^«r»^    ,,»<1a*      ^  *ta   laws,  civil   or  criminal,   but  the  ja- 

♦K^P^oHH?f^«    ♦«  ^X!  ^TZlJ^^      di«»>  Po^^r  cannot  piecede  that  of  legisU- 
the   Constitution,   to   regiilate  commerce  be-        j  ^        ,      ^  ^.  questiSs  of 

tween  two  or  more  .tate.,  but  this  oommer-  ,.        ^j^,^.^  ^^^  ^^      ,       ^^^      '       ^ 

'*V  KTL'1"fin«^'  ^/wW   thU  .h'JJirS^  ^escribed  by  Congress.      U^S.  ^  Railr«td 

out  by  legislation;   «f d  wh^n  ***"?„»***"  '^  Bridge  Co.,   (1855)    6  McLean   (U.  S.)  517, 

done,  any  violation  of  the  laws  will  subject  «-  J»^   ^J'   Vj«ii  11-4^^^^ 

the  offenders  to  the  penalties  provided.    The  ^^  '*«-  ^^-  ^^'  *«»"*• 

2.  *' Among  the  Several  StatM."  —  a.  District  of  Columbia.  —  Although  it 
may  be  that  the  District  of  Cohimbia  cannot  rightfully  be  treated  as  a  state 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  in  considering  the  question  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  as  between  the  District  and  the  several 
states,  it  is  not  fair  to  presume,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  declaration  to 
that  effect,  that  Congress  intended  to  disregard  the  settled  principle  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  the  country,  which  prohibits  a  state  from  imposing  a 
license  tax  upon  persons  representing  owners  of  property  outside  of  the  state, 
for  the  privilege  of  soliciting  orders  within  it,  as  agents  of  such  owners,  for 
property  to  be  shipped  to  persons  within  the  state. 

Beitiell  r.  District  of  Columbia,  (1903)  21       Constitution,  it  may  seem  diiBeolt  to  ind  in 
App.  Cas.  (D.  C.)  60.  the    commerce    elauae    authoritj    to   fdrind 

shipments  from  any  state  to  a  territofT  or 

**If    Chief    Justice    MarshalFs    ruling,    in      to  the  District  of  Columbia.     I  am  not  my* 

Hepburn  r.  KUiey.  (1804)  2  Cninch  (U.  S.)       self  expressing  an  opinioa  on  the  cosstita- 

445.   is   to  be   the   guide   in   construing   the      tionality  of  an  Act  of  Copgraa  nignlttiag 

meaning  of  the  word  *  state '  as  found  in  the      commerce  from  a  state  to  the  District  d 

3:^  Vohime  Tm. 


Art.  1.,  Me.  1.  CONSTITUTION.  Commerce. 

Cdlumbia.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  and  where  one  of  the  parties  is  a  citizen  of  a 

Implication    from    the    decision    in    Stouten-  territory,    or   of    the    District    of    Columbia 

burgh  V.  Hennick,  (1889)   129  U.  S.  141,  and  *     *     *     it  is  not  commerce  among  the  citi- 

the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in  Han-  zens    of    the    several    states.' "       U.    S.    v. 

ley  r.  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  Co.,   (1903)  Whelpley,    (1903)    125  Fed.  Rep.  617.      See 

187  U.  S.  619,  are  sufficient  to  prevent  a  sub-  Stoutenburgh    v,    Hennick,     (1889)     129    U. 

ordinate  federal  court  from  holding  such  an  S.  147,  and  District  of  Columbia  v.  Humason, 

enactment   invalid,   even 'if   so   inclined.      I  (1875)    2    MacArthur    (D.    C.)     158,    noted 

am,  however,  arguing  that  Congress,  or  some  in^ray  under  IX.  2.  -mjI.  (17)  Power  of  States 

of  its  members,  may  have  doubted  the  power  —  State  and  Municipal   Legislation  Affect- 

of  Congress  to  forbid  shipments  of  lottery  ing    Commerce  —  State    Taxation  —  Ta^    on 

tickets  from  a  state  to  a  territory  or  to  the  Drummers,  Canvassers,  and  Peddlers,  p.  562; 

District  of   Columbia.     It  was   said   in   the  Georgetown  v.  Davidson,  (1868)  6  D.  C.  278, 

dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Miller  in  under  IX.  2.  d.  (6)  Power  of  States  —  State 

Stoutenburgh  r.  Hennick,  «tfpra;    'Commerce  a^fhd    Municipal    Legislation   Affecting    Com- 

by  a  citizen  of  one  state,  in  order  to  come  merce  —  Inspection      Laws  —  Inspection     in 

within  the  constitutional  provision,  must  be  Transit  Through  the  State,  infra,  p.  439. 
commerce  with  a  citizen  of  another  state; 

6.  Tebbitobies.  —  Does  this  clause  include  oommerce  between  a  state  and 

a  territory  of  the  United  States  ?  "  The  latter  is  a  state — a  collection  of  persons 

occupying  a  certain  territory,  with  a  legislative  and  executive  organization  — 

in  the  large  and  general  sense  of  the  word.  But  a  territory  is  not  a  member  of  the 

Union  formed  by  the  Constitution,  and  '  the  several  states '  referred  to  therein 

among  whom  Congress  may  regulate  commerce  are  only  those  embraced  in 

such  Union.     Congress  has  power  to  regulate  commerce  in  the  territories  by 

virtue  of  its  general  power  over  them.    But  it  has  no  power  over  the  internal 

commerce  of  a  state,  and  its  power  over  the  external  commerce  thereof  is  ap- 

pmrently  qualified  by  the  condition  that  it  is  with  a  foreign  state,  a  state  of 

the  Union,  or  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  United  States,  in  which  category  the 

territory  of  Washington  is  not  included.    With  this  suggestion  of  the  question, 

I  leave  it" 

Per  Deady,  J.,  in  Ex  p.  Hanson,  (1886)  28  Abercom,    (1886)    26   Fed.   Rep.   877.      See 

Fed.  Rep.   131,  citing  In  re  Bryant,    (1865)  Farris   v.   Henderson,    (1893)    1    Okla.   388; 

Deady    (U.  S.)    118;   The  UUock,    (1884)    9  Butner  v.  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.,   (1894)   2 

Sawy.    (U.  S.)   634,  19  Fed.  Rep.  207;  The  Okla.  234. 

8.  Relation  to  Admiralty  and  Karitime  JnrisdiotioiL.  (See  also  Article  III., 
see.  2,  that  "  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  *  *  *  to  all  cases  of  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  jurisdiction.")  —  Congress  has  undoubted  authority  under 
the  conunercial  power,  if  no  other,  to  introduce  such  changes  as  are  likely 
to  be  needed.  The  scope  of  the  maritime  law  and  that  of  commercial  regula- 
tion are  not  conterminous,  but  the  latter  embraces  much  the  largest  portion 
of  ground  covered  by  the  former.  Under  it  Congress  has  regulated  the  registry, 
enrolment,  license,  and  nationality  of  ships  and  vessels ;  the  method  of  record- 
ing bills  of -sale  and  mortgages  thereon;  the  rights  and  duties  of  seamen;  the 
limitations  of  the  responsibility  of  shipowners  for  the  negligence  and  mis- 
conduct of  their  captains  and  crews;  and  many  other  things  of  a  character 
truly  maritime. 

The  Lottawaxma,  (1874)  21  Wall.  (U.  S.)  So  long  as  Congress  does  not  interpose  to 
577.  See  also  Providence,  etc.,  Steamship  regulate  the  subject,  the  rights  of  material- 
Co.  V.  Hill  Mfg.  Co.,  (1883)  109  U.  S.  589,  men  furnishing  necessaries  to  a  vessel  in  her 
as  to  validity  of  statute  limiting  vessel-  home  port  may  be  regulated  in  each  state  by 
owners'  liability.  state  legislation.      "  State  laws,   it  is  true, 
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Art.  X.,  m,  i 


Mnnot  exclude  the  contract  for  furnishing 
•ttch  neceMaries  from  the  domain  of  ad- 
miralty Jurisdiction,  for  it  is  a  maritime 
eontract,  and  they  cannot  alter  the  limits  of 
that  Jurisdiction ;  nor  can  they  confer  it  upon 
tlM  state  courts  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
proceed  in  rem  for  the  enforcement  of  liens 
created  by  such  state  laws,  for  it  is  exclu- 
sively conferred  upon  the  District  Courts  of 
the  United  States.  They  can  only  authorize 
the  enforcement  thereof  by  common-law 
remedies,  or  such  remedies  as  are  equivalent 
thereto.  But  the  District  Courts  of  the 
United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  con- 


tract as  a  maritime  one  may  enforoe  hens 
given  for  its  security,  even  when  crcatad  by 
the  state  laws/'  The  Lottawanna,  (1874) 
21  Wall.   (U.  S.)  680.  ^^ 

Admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  ceded 
to  the  general  government,  did  not  pass  the 
waters  where  that  jurisdiction  exists,  or  any 
territory,  and  hence,  no  general  jurisdiction 
over  them,  but  onlv  over  that  specific  matter 
of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  the  rest  lemaining 
in  the  state  contiguous.  U.  8.  v.  New  Bedford 
Bridge,  (1847)  1  Woodb.  &  M.  (U.  S.)  401. 
27  Fed.  Gas.  No.  16,867. 


4  Applioation  of  Prindplei  of  Common  Law.  —  The  principles  of  the  common 
law  are  operative  upon  all  interstate  oommercial  transactions  except  so  far  as 
they  are  modified  by  congressional  enactment 

priate  rule  of  decision,  rested  their  jud^ 
ments  upon  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
admiralty  law,  the  law  merdiant,  the  prin- 
ciples of  eouity  jurisprudence,  and,  in  a  re- 
stricted and  qualified  sense,  of  the  civil  law. 
It  never  was  supposed  that  the  fedeni 
courts  were  denied  the  privilege  of  resorthig 
to  any  or  all  of  these  sources  of  informstiai 
for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  their  judg- 
ment upon  any  question  presented  for  their 
determination  in  the  trial  of  a  cause."  Ajffim- 
ing  (1S94)  62  Fed.  Rep.  24. 


Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  r.  Call  Pub.  Co., 
(1901)  181  U.  S.  101,  in  which  case  the 
oourt  taidt  "There  is  no  body  of  federal 
oommon  law  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
common  law  existing  in  the  several  states,  in 
the  sense  that  tliere  is  a  body  of  statute  law 
enacted  by  Congress  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  body  of  the  statute  law  enacted  by 
the  several  states.  But  it  is  an  entirely 
different  thing  to  hold  that  there  is  no  com- 
mon law  tai  force  generally  throughout  the 
United  Statee,  and  that  the  countless  multi- 
tude of  interstate  commercial  transactions 
art  aubjeet  to  no  rules  and  burdened  by  no 
natrictioas  other  than  thoee  expressed  in  the 
atatutsa  of  Congreas.'* 


The  power  to  reirulate  all  interstate 
meree  may  be  exercised  without  leiH$latioB 
aa  well  aa  with  it.  By  refraining  frtim  ac- 
Uoa  OMigresBk  in  effe^^t.  adopts  as  it«  own 
nfulatioaa  Ihoee  which  the  <\^mnK>n  law  or 
the  civil  law*  where  that  pwraiK  has  pro- 
vided K>r  the  ffCkvenimettt  of  $uoh  businesss* 
and  Ihc^e  whi^  the  $t;fttif%^  in  the  lYgula- 
lion  of  their  d\>ine»tic  <v>«cem*.  hare  e$XAb- 
liehed  affeeUng  cow\mefw.  but  m^  rwr^Uuag 
H  within  the  me«n)nc  of  the  C<«$:;:u:i.a. 
In  t^^Mx  <\vigtv«**K>*»«l  le^*Utkwi  fe»  coIt 
«eee«MaiY  l\^  euw  dehvt*  m  ext*tii«  Uw^  as 
Uiey  are  di*<\*wiv4,  and  i<»  aa^rt  *uv-i  Uw3 
|«k  new  dewk*|^w*f«t*  \^f  tr*3e.  H*Ii  r.  IV 
l\lir.  05^***  *«^  ^'  5!5.  45^V  nrry^r^t^  ner^iir 
f^  »NMi^>«l.  \l5i:^^  i:  l-a.  AasL  K 

UiK)Ml  totmaimat>Mi  oi  nttft.  — A  cv*- 

»tlt%ltK>»*«  ^wtjiisv^  »*  s^^«  y<r#«rtea  *T«y 
t»i«^e  a  v^HiM  ^A*  *xv*sx^  iv*  ATT  >  :V  wvvV 
a^tM  T\:V«  ^*l  tSf  xN^r^^  it%  fv^i'a-;i« 
aVK^  ^Wt?.yiv«  tV  r\i^::k  ^v:>r^<v  n»i  .c \*>~ 
IKMM  v>t  v^^«rris•«  twirrvTS^  ♦Viw  ;>.*  .-rkr- 
r^iV<^  1^  ^t^^rA<;A:^  .vr  ^^r.-^-^utr*.      V.— *t  r. 

Kv"^  ?Jt»S.  »>  ^k'^v^  ,tfcsif  ":  %-*^  '•'••  :m:  « 
tW  t\«^\  xs«  v«k*.>^"^  >  :V-<if  ,>M-^s.  j,T>i  r^i^. 


In  an  action  for  damages  alleged  to  haye 
accroed  by  reason  of  unjust  discrimiBstion 
in  rates,  the  court  said :  **  It  is  aigned  that 
the  petition  did  not  state  a  cause  of  actii». 
The  reasons  given  for  this  contention  are  that 
the  pleading  attacked  declared  upon  a  cob- 
tract  for  interstate  boainess;  that  the  regnJa- 
ti<»  of  such  business  resto  exclusively  with 
Congress:  that  the  sUtutes  of  Nebraska,  bj 
which  it  was  sought  to  establish  mks  on  Vit 
subject,  weie  ineffective;  that  there  was  no 
ivf!ulatiTe  natioBal  law  applicable  and  no 
nDLWis  of  the  conmoB  law  in  foree  or  roq^ 
niied  as  natioBai  mlea,  or  enforceable  with& 
the  natk«  as  an  entirety,  or  within  the 
states  composing  it,  or  any  one  thereof,  which, 
in  the  ahaneBce  of  statutory  enactment  by 
CoBsresa.  mi^t  be  invoked  and  be  goven- 
ahie.  In  the  case  of  Gatton  r.  Chicago,  etc^ 
K  Ceu  tlStSI  95  Iowa  112,  the  subject  of 
the  cxisteBce  in  the  United  SUtes  of  the 
<vsr=Kwi  law  as  natiOBMil  law  was  discoased, 
ami  it  w*s  decided  in  the  n^ative.  In  the 
«C£2xm  in  Swift  r.  Pluladelplua,  etc,  R.  Go., 
•  :<i^  «^  Fed.  Bep.  838.  it  was  said:  'Gon- 
jfftjit  Ibbs  w*  adopted  the  eoDmion  law  of 
EiTx^asi  «$  a  watiosHd  municipal  law.  The 
<vurs5  «c  ilie  United  Slates  have  numj  occa- 
«j.>a2«  te  eKf.^wee  the  eommoa  law,  but  is 
««Yrr  rx«Ga»e  it  has  been  as  the  mnniripal 
iftv  ':c  i3^  «ttte  by  whidi  the  sabject-matter 
w-s.>  &drMC««L*  lie  decisioB  was  to  the  effect 
^Mt  Ti«  fvorskan  law  was  not  in  force  as  a 
T3T.vai&:  rcje.  aad  the  exactiott  of  unreason- 
A^ttf  .-^2&mK  Vr  a  comnen  earner  was  a  vat- 
^^  itf  W  rv«%iat>d  by  national  Uw,  and  ii 
ti«  AMteBce  %^  aaQT  snch  law  the  eoDODon 
ttw  a»  s  ircvr  s  a  state  eonld  not  prevaiL 
ji  ^ttf  /goiAOB  s  Mnray  r.  Chicago,  etc,  Ri 
'«  Tofaime  VUL 
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Go.,  (1894)  62  Fed.  Rep.  24,  the  matter  was 
fully  considered,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  would  recognize 
and  enforce,  in  the  absence  of  congressional 
l^[islation,  the  rules  of  general  jurisprudence 
in  any  case  and  define  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  parties  thereunder.  In  Chicago, 
etc.,  R.  Co.  V.  Solan,  (1898)  169  U.  S.  133, 
the  proposition  that  there  was  in  full  force  a 
law  of  general  jurisprudence,  and  that  it 
might  be  applied  in  a  state  court  or  in  a 
federal  court,  was  given  full  recognition. 
(See  also  on  this  subject  6  Am.  and  Eng. 
£n<7c.  of  Law  [2d  ed.]  285,  286.)  We 
are  satisfied  from  a  review  of  the  subject 
that  in  actions  of  the  nature  of  the  present, 
in  the  absence  of  national  legislation,  the 
principles  of  the  common  law  or  general 
jurisprudence  of  the  state  of  the  action  are 
applicable  and  may  be  asserted  and  enforced, 
and  in  this  state  the  common-law  right  of 
action  is  accorded  full  force  and  scope.  (Chi- 
cago, etc.,  R.  Co.  r.  Witty,  (1891)  32  Neb. 
276;  Atchison,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Lawler,  (1894) 
40  Neb.  356;  Missouri  Pac.  R.  Co.  v.  Tietken, 
(1896)  49  Neb.  130;  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v. 
(Sardiner,  (1897)  51  Neb.  70;  St.  Joseph, 
etc,  R.  Co.  V.  Palmer,  (1893)  38  Neb.  463; 
Union  Pac.  R.  O).  v,  Vincent,  (1899)  58  Neb. 
171.)  It  follows  that  this  argument  is  with- 
out avail."  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  Call 
Pub.  Co.,  (1899)  58  Neb.  195. 

Hegl^nce  in  failing  to  deliver  telegram.  — 
A  telegraph  company  is  not  protected  against 
the  consequences  of  its  negligence  in  failing 
to  deliver  a  message  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  instrumentality  of  and  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce.  Western  Union 
TeL  Ck).  V,  Mellon,  (1898)   100  Tenn.  429. 


Contra.  —  There  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
any  jurisdiction  at  common  law  over  com- 
merce between  the  states.  Sheldon  i?.  Wabash 
R.  Co.,   (1900)    105  Fed.  Rep.  786. 

"The  right  to  recover  from  common  car- 
riers for  unreasonable  exactions  must  be 
found  in  some  positive  law  of  the  land  ap- 

Elicable  to  the  case  in  hand.  Such  a  pro- 
ibition  is  in  fact  found  in  the  common  law, 
but  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand, 
unless  there  be  a  common  law  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  distinct  sovereignty;  because 
the  regulation  of  the  rates  upon  which  the 
suit  is  dependent  is  within  the  scope  of  inter- 
state commerce,  and  an  exclusively  national 
affair,  in  which  the  need  of  uniformity  is  im- 
perative. There  is  no  common  law  of  the 
United  States  as  a  distinct  sovereignty,  and 
there  being  no  pronouncement  of  Congress 
upon  this  subject,  either  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly, outside  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  and  this  action  not  having  been  brought 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  there  is 
no  law,  either  of  the  United  States  or  the 
state,  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand,  and 
there  can  therefore  be  no  recovery."  Swift 
t7.  Philadelphia,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1894)  64  Fed. 
Rep.  60.  See  also  Swift  v.  Philadelphia,  etc., 
R.  Co.,  (1893)  58  Fed.  Rep.  858. 

Any  rule  of  the  common  law  affecting  in- 
terstate shipments,  to  be  effectual  as  to  such 
shipments,  must  have  had  the  legislative 
sanction  of  Congress,  and  a  state  cannot  au- 
thorize a  recovery  of  overcharges  for  freights 
on  an  interstate  shipment  involving  unjust 
discriminations.  Gkitton  v,  Chicago,  etc.,  R. 
Ck).,   (1895)   95  Iowa  112. 


5.  Hational  Power  of  Eminent  Domain.  (See  also  Article  V.  of  Amendments: 
**nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compen- 
sation.") —  Whenever  it  becomes  necessary,  for  the  accomplishment  of  any 
object  within  the  authority  of  Congress,  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
and  take  private  lands,  making  just  compensation  to  the  owners.  Congress 
may  do  this,  with  or  without  a  concurrent  act  of  the  state  in  which  the  lands  lie. 

pie  of  each  state  became  themselves  sover- 
eign, and  in  that  character  hold  the  absolute 
right  to  all  their  navigable  waters  and  the  soils 
under  them  for  their  own  common  use,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  rights  since  surrendered  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  general  government." 
This  language  was  repeated  by  McKinley,  J., 
in  Pollard  v,  Hagan,  (1846)  3  How.  (U.  8.) 
229.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
confers  no  power  of  eminent  domain  or  of 
legislation  over  state  territory,  except  that 
contained  in  the  sixteenth  clause,  eighth  sec- 
tion, first  article,  relating  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment and  places  purchased  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  state  for  forts,  magazines,  etc. 
Hence  it  was  said  by  the  court  in  the  case 
last  cited,  that,  even  if  Georgia  had  in  her 
compact  of  cession  to  the  United  States  of 
the  territory  of  Alabama  granted  the  mu- 
nicipal right  of  sovereignty  and  eminent 
domain,  "  such  stipulation  would  have  been 
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Luzton  V.  North  River  Bridge  Co.,  (1894) 
\f^  U.  S.  630. 

Ihe  national  government  may  exercise  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  in  a  territory  occu- 
pied by  an  Indian  nation  or  tribe  as  well  as 
in  the  several  states.  The  lands  in  the 
Cherokee  territory,  like  the  lands  held  by 
private  owners  everywhere  within  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  the  United  States,  are 
hela  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  general 
government  to  take  them  for  such  objects  as 
are  germane  to  the  execution  of  the  powers 
granted  to  it;  provided,  only,  that  they  were 
not  taken  without  just  compensation  being 
made  to  the  owner.  Cherokee  Nation  v. 
Southern  K&nsas  R.  Co.,  (1890)  135  U.  S. 
667,  reoeraing  (1888)  33  Fed.  Rep.  900. 

It  waa  said  by  Taney,  C.  J.,  in  Martin  v. 
Waddell,  (1842)  16  Pet.  (U.  S.)  410,  that 
"when  the  Revolution  took  place  the  peo- 
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void  and  inoperative,  because  the  United 
States  have  no  constitutional  capacity  to 
exercise  municipal  jurisdiction,  sovereignty, 
or  eminent  domain  within  the  limits  of  a 
state  or  elsewhere,  except  in  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  expressly  granted."  Hence  it  was 
held  in  that  case  that  the  shores  of  navigable 
waters  and  the  soils  under  them  were  not 
granted  by  the  Constitution  of  the   United 


States,  but  were  reserved  to  the  states  re- 
spectively, and  that  Alabama,  though  a  new 
state,  had  after  admission  the  same  rights, 
sovereignty,  and  jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
as  the  original  states.  This  was  reaffirmed 
in  Oilman  v.  Philadelphia,  (1866)  3  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  713;  Craig  t7.  Kline,  (1870)  66  Pa. 
St.  410. 


n.  What  Covstitutes  Ihtebstate  avb  FoBEiav  Coxmsbos  —  1.  Definition 

and  Hatore  —  a,  Commekcial  Intercourse.  —  Commercial  intercourse  is  an 
element  of  commerce  which  comes  within  the  regulating  power  of  Congress. 


Pensacola  Tel.  Co.  r.  Western  Union  Tel. 
Co.,  (1877)  90  U.  S.  9,  affirming  (1875)  2 
Woods  (U.  S.)  643,  19  Fed.  Cas.  Ko.  10,960. 
See  also  Welton  v,  Missouri,  (1875)  91  U.  S. 
280,  reversing  (1874)  55  Mo.  288;  Smith  r. 
Turner,  (1849)  7  How.  (U.  S.)  401;  Orfield 
V.  CoryeU,  (1823)  4  Wash.  (U.  S.)  371,  6 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  3,230;  The  Lewellen,  (1868) 
4  Biss.  (U.  S.)  156,  15  Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,307; 
Harbor  Improvements,  (1899)  22  Op.  Atty.- 
Gen.  647. 

Congress  possesses  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  states,  and  it  is  well-settled  law 
that  the  word  "  commerce,''  as  used  in  the 
Constitution,  comprehends  navigation,  and 
that  it  extends  to  every  species  of  eoiiihicrcial 
intercourse  between  the  United  Statts  and 
foreign  nations  and  to  all  commerce  in  the 
several  states,  except  such  as  is  completely  in- 
ternal and  which  does  not  extend  to  or  alTect 
other  states.  State  Tonnage  Tax  Cases, 
(1870)   12  Wall.   (U.  S.)  214. 

Commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  states  embraces  not  only  subjects  which 
are  national  in  their  character  and  require, 
in  order  to  preclude  discriminating  regula- 
tions by  the  states,  uniformity  of  regulation 
affecting  all  the  states,  but  also  such  matters 


within  the  purview  of  such  commerce  as  are 
local  in  their  nature  or  operation  and  can 
be  properly  regulated  by  provisions  adapted 
to  their  peculiar  circumstances.  Stockton  v. 
Powell,  (1892)  29  Fla.  1. 

Not  Applicable  to  tranuctioiiB  wholly 
within  A  stAte.  —  ''Commerce  with  foreign 
nations  must  signify  commerce  which  in 
some  sense  is  necessarily  connected  with  these 
nations,  transactions  which  either  immedi- 
ately, or  at  some  stage  of  their  progress, 
must  be  extraterritorial.  The  phrase  can 
never  be  applied  to  transactions  wholly  in- 
ternal, between  citizens  of  the  same  commu- 
nity, or  to  a  polity  and  laws  whose  ends  and 
puri)o$<cs  and  operations  are  restricted  to  the 
territory  and  soil  and  jurisdiction  of  such 
community.  Nor  can  it  be  properly  con- 
cluded that,  because  the  produda  of  do- 
mestic enterprise  in  agriciuture  or  manu- 
factures, or  in  the  arts,  may  ultimately  he- 
come  the  subjects  of  foreign  commerce,  the 
control  of  the  means  or  the  encouragements 
by  which  enterprise  is  fostered  and  protected 
is  legitimately  within  the  import  of  the 
phrase  foreign  commerce,  or  fairly  im- 
plied in  any  investiture  of  the  power  to 
regulate  such  commerce."  Veazie  v.  Moor, 
(1852)  14  How.  (U.  8.)  573,  affirming 
(1850)   32  Me.  343,   (1849)   31  Me.  360. 


The  Words  of  the  Grant  Comprehend  Every  Spedeo  of  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  nations. 


Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  (1824)  9  Wheat.  (U.  S.) 
1.  See  also  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  r.  At- 
lantic, etc.,  Tel.  Co.,   (1869)   6  Nev.  109. 

Commerce  w^ith  foreign  nations  means  trade 
and  intercourse.  It  means  comraercial  inter- 
course between  nations  and  parts  of  nations 
in  all  its  branches.  Henderson  r.  New  York, 
(1875)   92  U.  S.  270. 

Commerce  with  foreign  nations  nipans  com- 
merce between  citizens  of  the  United  States 


and  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign  govern- 
ments as  individuals.  U.  S.  v.  HoUiday, 
(1865)    3  Wall.   (U.  S.)   417. 

Commerce  among  the  states  consists  of  in- 
tercourse and  traffic  between  their  citizens. 
Gloucester  Ferry  Co.  r.  Pennsylvania,  ( 1885) 
114  U.  S.  203.  See  also  Addyston  Pipe,  etc., 
Co.  r.  U.  S.,  ( 1899)  175  U.  S.  241,  modifying 
(C.  C.  A.  1898)  85  Fed.  Rep.  271. 


b.  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Commodities.  —  Interstate  commerce  includes 

the  purchase,  sale,  and  exchange  of  commodities. 

Commerce  is  defined  to  be  "  an  exchange  of 
commodities."  But  this  definition  doee  not 
convey  the  full  meaning  of  the  term.    It  in- 


Addvston  Pipe,  etc..  Co.  i\  V.  S.,  (1899) 
175  U*  S.  241,  modifying  (C.  C.  A.  1898)  85 
Fed.  Rep.  271.  See  also  Gloucester  Forrv  Co. 
V.  Pennsylvania,  (1885)  114  U.  S.  203:  Navi- 
gable Waters,  (1899)  22  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  501; 
Harbor  Improvements,  (1899)  22  Op.  Atty.- 
Oen.  047. 


eludes  "  navigation  and  intercourse."  Trana- 
portation  of  passengers  is  a  part  of  commerce. 
Smith  V,  Turner,  (1849)  7  How.  (U.  8.)  401. 
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€•  Tbanspobtation  of  Persons  and  Pbopekty.  —  Commerce  is  traffic, 
but  it  is  more.    It  embraces  also  transportation  by  land  and  water. 


Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  FuHer,  (1873)  17 
WaU.  (U.  S.)  668. 

Interstate  oommerce  consists  of  intercourse 
and  traffic  between  the  citizens  or  inhabitants 
of  different  states,  and  includes  not  only  the 
transportation  of  persons  and  property  and 
the  navigation  of  public  waters  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  also  the  purchase,  sale,  and  exchange 
of  commodities.  If,  therefore,  an  agreement 
or  combination  directly  restrains  not  alone 
the  manufacture,  but  the  purchase,  sale,  or 
exchange  among  the  several  states,  of  a  man- 
ufactured commodity,  it  is  brought  within 
the  provisions  of  the  statute.  Addyston  Pipe, 
etc.,  Co.  V.  U.  S.,  (1899)  176  U.  S.  241, 
modifying  (C.  C.  A.  1898)  86  Fed.  Rep.  271. 
See  also  Gloucester  Ferry  Co.  v.  Pennsyl- 
vania, (1885)  114  U.  S.  203;  Smith  v.  Turner, 
(1849)  7  How.  (U.  S.)  401;  Pacific  Coast 
Steam-Ship  Co.  v.  Railroad  Com'rs,  (1883) 
18  Fed.  Rep.  11;  Navigable  Waters,  (1899) 
22  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  501;  Harbor  Improve- 
ments, (1899)  22  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  647;  People 
V.  Raymond,  (1868)  34  Cal.  497;  Bennett  v. 
American  Express  Co.,  ( 1891 )  83  Me.  236. 

The  transportation  of  freight  or  of  the 
subjects  of  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
change or  sale  is  a  constituent  of  commerce 
itself.     State  Freight  Tax  Case,    (1872)    16 


Wall.    (U.   S.)    276,  reversing  Tonnage  Tax 
Cases,   (1869)   62  Pa.  St  286. 

"  Transportation  for  others,  as  an  inde- 
pendent business,  is  commerce,  irrespective 
of  the  purpose  to  sell  or  retain  the  goods 
which  the  owner  may  entertain  with  regard 
to  them  after  they  shall  have  been  delivered." 
Hanley  v.  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  Co., 
(1903)   187  U.  S.  619. 

Commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  states,  can  mean  nothing  more 
than  intercourse  with  those  nations,  and 
among  those  states,  for  purposes  of  trade,  be 
the  object  of  the  trade  what  it  may;  and 
this  intercourse  must  include  all  the  means 
by  which  it  can  be  carried  on,  whether  by 
the  free  navigation  of  the  waters  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  or  by  a  passage  over  land  through 
states,  where  such  passage  becomes  necessary 
to  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
states.  Corfield  r.  Coryell,  (1823)  4  Wash. 
(U.  S.)   371,  6  Fed.  Cas.  No.  3,230. 

Commerce,  in  the  sense  used  in  the  Con- 
stitution, is  the  transportation  and  exchange 
of  or  traffic  in  articles  or  commodities  between 
different  states,  or  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries  or  with  the  Indian 
tribes.  McGuire  v.  State,  (1886)  42  Ohio  St. 
634. 


d.  Navigation.  —  Commerce  among  the  several  states  includes  the  naviga- 
tion of  public  waters  for  the  purpose  of  the  transportation  of  persons  and 
property. 


Oloucester  Ferry  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania, 
(1886)  114  U.  S.  203.  See  also  State  Ton- 
nage Tax  Cases,  (1870)  12  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
214;  Pacific  Coast  Steam-Ship  Co.  v.  Rail- 
road Com'rs,  (1883)  18  Fed.  Rep.  11;  The 
Lewellyn,  (1868)  4  Biss.  (U.  S.)  166,  16 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,307 ;  Blanchard  v.  The  Brig 
Martha  Washington,  (1860)  1  Cliff.  (U.  S.) 
463,  3  Fed.  Cas.  No.  1,513,  affirming  The 
Martha  Washington,  (1860)  3  Ware  (U.  S.) 
246,  16  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,148. 

Commerce  with  foreign  nations  includes 
navigation  as  the  principal  means  by  which 
foreign  intercourse  is  effected.  To  regulate 
this  trade  and  intercourse  is  to  prescribe  the 
rules  by  which  it  shall  be  conducted.  Hen- 
derson V.  New  York,  (1875)  92  U.  S.  270. 

Commerce  includes  navigation.  The  power 
to  regulate  commerce  comprehends  the  con- 


trol for  that  purpose,  and  to  the  extent 
necessary,  of  all  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  which  are  accessible  from  a 
state  other  than  those  in  which  they  lie.  Gil- 
man  V,  Philadelphia,  (1865)  3  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
724. 

The  word  "  commerce  *'  is  to  be  considered 
a  generic  term  comprehending  navigation,  or 
that  a  control  over  navigation  is  necessarily 
incidental  to  the  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
and  not  only  gives  Congress  an  unlimited 
power  over  the  cargoes,  but  also  enables  that 
body  to  control  the  vehicles  in  which  they 
are  imported.  The  Brig  Wilson  v.  U.  S., 
(1820)  1  Brock.  (U.  S.)  423,  30  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  17,846.  See  also  Sweatt  v,  Boston,  etc., 
R.  Co.,  (1871)  3  Cliff.  (U.  S.)  339,  23  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  13,684. 


e.  Means  and  Appliances  Necessarily  Employed.  —  Commerce  em- 
braces appliances  necessarily  employed  in  carrying  on  transportation  by  land 
and  water. 

Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Fuller,  (1873)  17  18  Fed.  Rep.  11;  Sweatt  r.  Boston,  etc.,  R. 
Wan.  (U.  S.)  668.  See  also  Pacific  Coast  Co.,  (1871)  3  Cliff.  (U.  S.)  339,  23  Fed.  Cas. 
Steam-Ship  Co.  17.  Railroad  Com'rs,    (1883)        No.  13,684;  The  Brig  Wilson  r.  U.  S.,  (1820) 
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1  Brock.  (U.  S.)  428,  30  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
17^6;  Harbor  Improvements,  (1899)  22 
Op.  Atty.-Gen.  647. 

Commeroe  is  not  confined  to  commercial 
transactions,  but  extends  to  seamen,  ships, 
navigation,  and  the  appliances  and  facilities 
of  commerce.  Stockton  v,  Baltimore,  etc.,  R, 
Go.,  (1887)  32  Fed.  Rep.  16. 


The  absolute  power  of  Confess  to  regulate 
commerce,  being  without  limit  or  extent,  in- 
cludes the  power  to  regulate  the  use  of  all 
means  and  instrumentalities  used  in  com- 
merce, whether  on  sea,  navigable  rivers  and 
lakes,  in  harbors  or  on  land,  irrespective  of 
whether  a  state  has  attempted  to  regulate  the 
same  matter  or  not.  Navigable  Waters, 
(1899)  22  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  501. 


TlM  Powtr  of  Oongress  ovtr  Oommeree  Bztends  to  All  the  Instrumentalities  of  such  ccmi- 
merce^  and  to  every  device  that  may  be  employed  to  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  commerce  among  the  states  and  with  foreign  nations. 


Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  U.  8.,  (1904) 
193  U.  8.  344,  holding  that  Congress  had  the 
power  to  enact  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2, 
1890. 

"Definitions  as  to  what  constitutes  inter- 
state commerce  are  not  easily  given  so  that 
they  shall  clearly  define  the  full  meaning  of 
the  term.  We  know  from  the  cases  decided 
in  this  court  that  it  is  a  term  of  very  large 
significance.  It  comprehends,  as  it  is  said, 
intercourse  for  the  purposes  of  trade  in  any 
and  all  its  forms,  including  transportation. 


purchase,  sale,  and  exchange  of  commodities 
between  the  citizens  of  different  states,  and 
the  power  to  regulate  it  embraces  all  the  in- 
struments by  which  such  commerce  may  be 
conducted.  But  in  all  the  cases  which  hsTe 
come  to  this  court  there  is  not  one  which  has 
denied  the  distinction  between  a  regulation 
which  directly  affects  and  embarrasses  inter- 
state trade  or  commerce,  and  one  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  charge  for  a  local 
facility  provided  for  the  transaction  of  such 
commerce."  Hopkins  v.  U.  S.,  (1898)  171 
U.  S.  597. 


2.  Commeroe  Carried  on  by  Corporations.  —  The  grant  of  power  is  general  in 
its  terms,  making  no  reference  to  the  agencies  by  which  commerce  may  be 
carried  on.  It  includes  commerce  by  whomsoever  conducted,  whether  by 
individuals  or  by  corporations. 


Gloucester    Ferry    CJo. 
(1885)  114  U.  S.  204. 


9.    Pennsylvania, 


"  To  carry  on  interstate  commerce  is  not  a 
franchise  or  a  privilege  granted  by  the  state ; 
it  is  a  right  which  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  exercise  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and 
the  accession  of  mere  corporate  facilities,  as 
a  mater  of  convenience  in  carrying  on  their 
business,  cannot  have  the  effect  of  depriving 
them  of  such  right,  unless  Congress  should 
see  fit  to  interpose  some  contrary  regulation 
on  the  subject."  Crutcher  v,  Kentucky, 
(1891)  141  U.  S.  57,  reversing  (1889)  89 
Ky.  6. 

The  power  conferred  upon  Congress  to  regu- 
late commerce  includes  as  well  commerce  car- 
ried on  by  corporations  as  commerce  carried 


on  by  individuals.    Paul  v.  Virginia,  (1868) 
8  Wall.  (U.  S.)  182i. 

In  carrying  on  foreign  and  interstate  com- 
merce, corporations,  equally  with  individuals, 
are  within  the  protection  of  the  commercial 
power  of  Congress,  and  cannot  be  molested  in 
another  statQ  by  state  burdens  or  impedi- 
ments. Stockton  V,  Baltimore,  etc.,  R.  Co., 
(1887)  32  Fed.  Rep.  14. 

In  the  carrying  on  of  interstate  commerce 
corporations  are  guaranteed  the  same  rights 
and  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as 
individuals.  The  Supreme  Clouii;  in  Glouces- 
ter Ferry  Co.  t?.  Pennsylvania,  (1885)  114 
U.  S.  204,  expressly  held  that  it  did  not  make 
any  difference  whether  such  commerce  is  car- 
ried on  by  individuals  or  by  corporations 
McNaughton  Co.  v,  McGirl,  (1897)  20  Mont 
128. 


3.  Particular  Transactions  —  a.  TRiLNSPOBTATioN  of  Persons  and  Prop- 
erty—  (1)  In  General,  —  The  transportation  of  persons  and  goods  between 
different  states  and  between  the  states  and  foreign  countries  constitutes  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce. 

Philadelphia,  etc.,  Steamship  Co.  t?.  Penn-  v.  Boston,  etc..  R.  Co.,  (1871)  3  Cliff.  (U.  8.) 

sylvania,    (1887)    122  U.  S.  326.      See  also  339,  23  Fed.  Cas.  No.  13,684. 
Baird  v.  St.  Louis,  etc.,  R.  Co.,   (1890)    41 

Fed.  Rep.  692;   Indiana  t?.  Pullman  Palace  Freierht  carried  from  a  point  without  the 

Car  Co.,   (1883)   16  Fed.  Rep.  199;   Sweatt  state  to  some  point  within  the  state,  and 
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freight  carried  from  some  point  within  that  which  may  properly  be  deemed  a  regulation 

•tate  to  other  etates,  is  as  much  commerce  of  such  oonunerce,  is  paramount  throughout 

among  the  states  as  that  which  passes  en-  the  Union.     Reid  v.  Ck)lorado,  ( 1902)  187  U.  S. 

tirely  through  a  state  from  its  point  of  origi-  146,  affirming  (1902)  29  Colo.  333. 

wivuje»it,  ^  o    /    ^x  v..  «.  *.uo.  ^  commodity,  after  it  has  been  brought  into 

The  transportation  of  live  stock  from  state  the  state,  does  not  carry  with  it  the  right 

to  state  is  a  branch  of  interstate  commerce,  and   power  to  prevent   its  introduction  by 

and  any  specified  rule  or  regulation  in  re-  transportation  from  another  state.    Bowman 

spect  of  such  transportation,  which  Congress  v.  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  ( 1888)  125  U.  S.  600. 
may    lawfully    prescribe   or    authorize   and 

(2)  Railroad  Crossing  State  Line.  —  Transportation  upon  a  railroad 
passing  through  more  states  than  one,  or  from  a  point  in  one  state  to  a  point 
in  another,  constitutes  commerce  between  the  states. 

Mobile,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Sessions,  (1886)  28  Fed.  Rep.  594. 

(3)  Railroad  or  Vessel  Forming  Link  on  Through  Rovie.  — Any  carriage 
of  goods  which  crosses  a  state  line  is  interstate  commerce;  and  the  fact  that 
transportation  from  one  state  to  another  is  accomplished  in  whole  or  in  part 
through  the  agency  of  independent  and  unrelated  carriers  up  to  and  from  the 
state  line,  does  not  affect  the  character  of  the  transaction  in  this  respect  For, 
whenever  an  article  destined  to  a  place  without  the  state  is  shipped  or  started 
therefor,  it  becomes  the  subject  of  interstate  commerce,  and  the  carriers  em- 
ployed in  the  transportation  thereof,  although  neither  of  them  may  pass  from 
one  state  to  the  other,  are  subject,  as  instruments  of  such  commerce,  to  national 
legislation  and  control. 

EcB  p.  Koehler,  (1887)   30  Fed.  Rep.  867.  A    steamer    plying    between    two    points 

A  link  in  a  through  line  of  road  over  which  T^^  *  •*? *?  ^  """"f^  \  commerce  be- 

A  uuM,  M» «  ui«uu]tu  uMMiBVM.  Avsu  V v^<  wuijuu  twccu  thc  statcs  SO  far  as  she  is  employed 

freight  and  passengers  are  carried  into  and  .      transporting    goods    desUned    for    other 

out  of  the  ^^^?''\^;^fS^S^^^  States      ?Se  D^nid  BallT   (1870)    10  Wall. 

commerce.    Norfolk,  etc.,  R.  (Jo.  v.  Pennsyl-  sj,   q  v  ^,7                        '    ^         ' 

vania,  (1890)  136  U.  S.  114.  ^^'  ^'^  ^^^' 

(4)  Rotde  Between  Points  Within  a  State  Passing  Through  Adjoining 
State.  —  The  transportation  of  goods  between  two  points  in  a  state,  when  a 
large  part  of  the  route  is  on  a  loop  outside  the  state,  is  interstate  commerce, 
and  the  action  of  the  railroad  commissioners  fixing  the  rates  for  continuous 
transportation  on  such  route  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  state. 


Hanley  v,  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  C^.,  state,  but  whose  route  incidentally  at 

(1903)  187  U.  S.  619.    See  also  Sternberger  point,   and   for    an   inconsiderable  distance, 

V.  Cape  Fear,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1888)  29  S.  Car.  should  cross  the  line  of  the  state.    Whether 

510.  or   not  the   transportation   in  such   a   case 

«i_          -AX.      u^          X           •^•^♦v*  might   be   deemed   to   be   substantially   do- 

Transportation  between  two  points  in  the  «  .     ^^^         embracing  an  important  ele- 

samestete  IS  transportation  among  the  states  ,^^^^  '^^  ^^^^.       transit,  we  do  not  decide, 

when  the  greater  part  of  the  route  lies  be-  ^j^.^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^      ^^.^  j.^^  ^.^^^^ 

yond  the  boundaries  <>*  ^^^  «**t^-   .^tate  r.  Wisconsin,  to  which  this  order  is  applicable, 

Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1889)   40  Minn    267,  ^^^  operated  not  merely  for  transpbrtation 

on   wLich  ^POint   the   court    said:         There  between  points  in  Minniote,  but  wVs  doing 

might  perhaps  ^  ^istingjiished  ^  f^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^      ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  '^^^^  ^^^^ 

Tht  Hare   Fanagt  over  the  soil  of  another  state,  in  the  carriage  of  freight 

and  passengers  between  two  points  in  one  state,  does  not  render  that  busineea 
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foreign  which  is  domestic,  and  state  taxation  on  receipts  for  such  transporta- 
tion is  not  open  to  constitutional  objection. 

Lehigh   Valley    R.    Co.    r.     PeniiBylvania,  said  that  the  above  was  the  case  of  a  tax 

(1802)   145  U.  S.  202,  affirming  Com.  v.  he-  and  was  distinguished  expressly  from  an  at- 

high  Valley  R.  Co.,   (1889)   129  Pa.  St.  308.  tempt   by  a   state  directlv  to  regulate  the 

See  Hanley  v,  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  Co.,  transportation  while  outside  its  borders. 
(1903)    187   U.  S.  621,  in  which  the  court 

(5)  Moving  Goods  from  Platform  to  Freight  Warehouse.  —  Moving  goods 
shipped  from  a  point  without  the  state,  from  a  platform  at  the  depot  to  the 
freight  warehouse,  is  a  part  of  interstate  commerce  transportation. 

Rhodes  v,  Iowa,  (1898)  170  U.  S.  426,  reversing  (1894)  90  Iowa  496. 

(6)  Rule  for  Vessel  Discharging  Passengers.  —  A  law  or  rule  emanating 
from  any  lawful  authority  which  prescribes  terms  or  conditions  on  which  alone 
a  vessel  can  discharge  its  passengers  is  a  regulation  of  commerce,  and  in  the 
case  of  vessels  and  passengers  coming  from  foreign  ports  is  a  regulation  of 
commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

Henderson  v.  New  York,  (1875)  92  U.  8.  270. 

(7)  Accomm4)dations  for  Passengers  of  Different  Races.  —  Whether  inter- 
state passengers  of  one  race  should,  in  any  portion  of  their  journey,  be  com- 
pelled to  share  their  cabin  accommodations  with  passengers  of  another  race, 
is  a  question  of  interstate  commerce  and  to  be  determined  by  Congress  alone. 

Louisville,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Mississippi,  (1890)  133  U.  S.  690,  affirming  (1889)  66  Miss.  662. 

(8)  Classification  of  Cotton  en  Route.  —  A  cotton  buyer,  engaged  in  buy- 
ing cotton  at  different  points  in  a  state  for  export,  collected  it  at  a  central 
point  on  the  lines  of  the  several  shipments  for  classification  and  grading.  Such 
concentration  and  classification,  with  the  mere  shifting  of  bales  from  one  bill 
of  lading  to  another,  it  was  held,  did  not  transform  the  foreign  shipments  into 
local  ones. 

State  V.  San  Antonio,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1903)  32  Tex.  Civ.  App.  58. 

(9)  Local  Bills  of  Lading  Changed  en  Rouie  for  Foreign  Bills.  —  Cotton 
was  purchased  for  export  by  a  firm  running  a  compress  at  Palestine,  Tex., 
who  for  that  reason  wanted  the  cotton  compressed  at  that  place.  They  first 
requested  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  Company  to  give  them  foreign 
bills  of  lading  to  several  named  ports,  with  the  direction  that  said  cotton 
was  to  be  compressed  at  Palestine.  This  was  refused,  and  they  then  directed 
the  railway  company  to  give  them  bills  of  lading  for  said  cotton  from  Gilmer, 
Tex.,  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  with  the  notation  in  the  bills  that  the  cotton  was  to 
go  through  "  flat,"  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  shippers  at  once  began 
negotiations  with  the  defendant  railway  company,  a  connecting  line,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  when  the  cotton  reached  Tyler,  Tex.,  and  was  delivered  to 
the  defendant,  the  original  bills  of  lading  were  surrendered  and  foreign  bills 
issued  for  the  shipment  to  the  various  foreign  destinations.     The  cotton  was 
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then  carried  to  Palestine,  passing  the  compress  at  Jacksonville,  and  was  stopped 
and  compressed  at  Palestine,  defendant  paying  the  compress  charges.  It  was 
then  carried  in  continuous  course  of  shipment  to  Galveston,  and  thence  to  tlio 
several  foreign  destinations.  It  was  held  that  this  was  an  interstate  shipment, 
and  that  the  cotton  was  not  subject  to  state  regulations  regarding  compressing 
cotton. 

State  V.  International,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1903)  America,  (1805)  89  Tex.  1;  State  v.  Gulf, 
31  Tex.  Civ.  App.  219.  See  also  Houston  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (Tex.  Civ.  App.  1898)  44  S.  W. 
Direct  Nav.  Co.  v.  Insurance  Co.  of  North       Rep.  542. 

(10)  Shipment  to  Forwarding  Agents  Within  the  State,  —  The  shipment 
of  oranges  to  forwarding  agents  at  points  within  the  same  state,  where  the 
goods  were  not  unloaded,  bulk  was  not  broken,  nor  the  cars  delayed  to  any 
extent,  but  the  cars  were  at  once  transferred  to  other  carriers,  to  be  forwarded 
to  their  ultimate  destination  outside  the  state,  constituted  interstate  commerce, 
and  was  not  under  the  control  of  a  state  railway  commission. 

Catting  V.  Florida  R.,  etc.,  Co.,  (1891)  46  Fed.  Rep.  641. 

(11)  Commumcaiions  Between  Servants  of  a  Railroad  Company.  —  Com- 
munication of  information  possessed  by  servants  of  a  railroad  company  at  one 
point  on  the  line  of  the  road  to  those  at  another  point  on  the  line  cannot  in 
itself  be  termed  commerce  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

State  V.  Indiana,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1892)   133  Ind.  83. 

(12)  Prohibiting  Trwnsportation  of  Pa/rticvlar  Articles.  —  The  Act  of 
Congress  of  February  8,  1897,  making  it  "  unlawful  for  any  person  to  deposit 
with  any  express  company  or  other  common  carrier,  for  carriage  from  one 
state  or  territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any 
other  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  *  *  * 
any  article  or  thing  designed  or  intended  for  the  prevention  of  conception," 
is  not  legislation  upon  a  matter  over  which  the  states  have  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

U.  8.  V.  Popper,  (1899)  98  Fed.  Rep.  423. 

6.  Communication  by  Telegraph  and  Telephone  —  (1)  In  General.  — 
Communication  by  telegraph  is  commerce,  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  postal 
service,  and  if  carried  on  between  different  states,  it  is  commerce  among  the 
several  states,  and  directly  within  the  power  of  regulation  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress, and  free  from  the  control  of  state  regulations,  except  such  as  are  strictly 
of  a  police  character. 

Leloup  V,  Mobile,    (1888)    127  U.  S.  645,  Western   Union   Tel.    Co.   v.   Alabama   State 

reversing  (1884)  76  Ala.  402.  Board  of  AsseBsment,  (1889)   132  U.  S.  473; 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  Pendleton,   (1887) 

Telegraph   lines,  when  extending  through  122  U.  S.  356,  reversing  (1883)   95  Ind.  12; 

different  states,  are  instruments  of  commerce,  Pensacola  Tel.  Co.  v.  Western  Union  Tel.  Co., 

and   the   messages   passing   over   such   lines  (1877)   96  U.  S.  9;  Reed  v.  Western  Union 

from  one  state  to  another  constitute  a  portion  Tel.  Co..   (1894)   56  Mo.  App.  173;  Western 

of  commerce  itself.    Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  Union   Tel.   Co.   v.   Atlantic,   etc.,   Tel.   Co., 

17.  James,    (1896)    162  U.  S.  654.     See  also  (1869)  5  Nev.  102. 

m  voiuma  vni. 


CONSTITUTION.  Art.  L,  m.  l. 

▲  T«l«ibMt  b  M  laitramMt  of  Otnairw,  and  persons  and  oorporati<ms  engaged 
in  the  general  telephone  business  are  common  carriers  of  news. 

Central    Union   Telephone   Co.   r.    State,      S.  W.  Rep.  SOO ;  Matter  of  Pennsylvania  Tele- 
(18S8)  118  Ind.  207.    See  also  Muskogee  Nat.       phone,  Qo.,  (1891)  48  N.  J.  Eq.  91. 
Telephone  Co.  v.  Hall,  (Indian  Ter.  1901)  64 

(2)  Messages  Between  Points  of  the  Same  State  Transmitted  Through 
Adjoining  States,  —  Telegraph  messages  transmitted  from  and  to  points  in 
the  state,  although  traversing  another  state  in  the  route,  do  not  constitute 
interstate  commerce,  and  are  subject  to  a  traffic  regulation  of  the  state  com- 
missioner. 

Railroad  Com'rs  v.  Western  Union  Tel.  character,  in  that  respect,  is  not  altered  hy  the 
Co.,  (1893)  113  N.  Car.  213.  circumstance  that  the  line  passes  in  part  over 

Where  the  initial  and  terminal  points  are      t^""}!^! Z^ X^'ftH'  '^^^'    ^^l'  "  'K'^ui^ 

JS^ndl^^^  trt%SS:       ^^-  Tel.  Co.  ..  Reynolds,  (1902)   100  Va, 

the  message  is  a  domestic  message,  and  its 

c.  LoADiKO,  Unloadino,  AND  Stobing  Gbain.  —  A  corporation  organized 
under  a  general  railway  law  of  'Nefw  York  owns  a  piece  of  land  of  the  width  of 
about  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  fronting  on  the  If iagara  river  in  the  city 
of  Bu£FalOy  upon  which  it  has  a  grain  elevator  and  freight  warehouse  and  several 
lines  of  railroad  tracks.  These  tracks  are  used  to  afford  facilities  for  access 
to  its  elevator  and  warehouse  by  cars  owned  by  other  companies,  and  for  loading 
and  unloading  such  cars.  It  owns  no  engines,  cars,  or  boats.  The  entire 
business  is  transacted  in  Buffalo  and  consists  in  loading  and  unloading  and 
storing  grain  and  other  freights  which,  on  the  one  hand,  come  from  places 
outside  of  the  state  and  are  destined  for  points  in  the  state  or  elsewhere ;  and, 
on  the  other,  which  come  from  points  in  the  state  and  are  destined  to  places  in 
other  states.  It  handles  no  local  freights  whatever.  It  was  held  that  the 
business  of  the  corporation  is  of  an  interstate  character,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute  imposing  a  franchise  tax  upon  the  gross  earnings  of  domestic 
corporations,  which  declared  that  they  shall  in  no  event  include  ^'  earnings 
derived  from  business  which  is  of  an  interstate  character." 

People  V.  Miller,  (1904)  178  N.  Y.  196,  reversing  (1903)  84  N.  Y.  App.  Diy.  174. 

d.  Handling  and  Slauohteeino  Animals. — When  cattle  are  sent  for  sale 
from  a  place  in  one  state,  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  end  their  transit, 
after  purchase,  in  another,  and  when  in  effect  they  do  so,  with  only  the  interrup- 
tion necessary  to  find  a  purchaser  at  the  stock  yards,  and  when  this  is  a  typical, 
constantly  recurring  course,  the  current  thus  existing  is  a  current  of  commerce 
among  the  states,  and  the  purchase  of  the  cattle  is  a  part  and  incident  of  audi 
commerce. 

Swift  V.  U.  S.,  (1906)  196  U.  S.  398,  modi-  portation  of  dressed  meat  for  human  food 
fffing  and  affirming  (1903)  122  Fed.  Rep.  have  become  important  items  of  interstate 
620.  commerce.    Swift  v,  Sutphin,  (1889)  39  Ved, 

The  slaughtering  of  animals  and  the  trans-         ^' 
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Tht  XaaiM  oitj  Livd-itook  Ezehangt  is  carried  on  and  conducted  by  a  board  of 
directors  at  the  Kansas  City  stock  yards,  which  are  situated  partly  in  Kansas 
City  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  partly  in  Kansas  City  in  the  state  of  Kansas, 
the  building  owned  by  the  stock-yards  company  being  located  one-half  within 
the  state  of  Missouri  and  the  other  half  in  the  state  of  Kansas ;  and  half  of 
the  members  of  the  exchange  have  offices  and  transact  business  in  the  stock 
yards  and  in  that  part  of  the  building  which  is  within  the  state  of  Kansas, 
and  the  other  half  in  that  part  of  the  building  which  is  in  the  state  of  Missouri ; 
substantially  all  the  business  transacted  in  the  matter  of  receiving,  buying, 
selling,  and  handling  their  live  stock  at  Kansas  City  is  carried  on  by  the 
members  of  the  exchange  as  commission  merchants,  and  large  numbers  of 
the  live  stock  are  shipped  from  other  states ;  when  this  stock  is  received  at  the 
stock  yards  it  is  sold  by  the  members  of  the  exchange  to  the  various  packing 
houses  situated  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and  it  is  also 
sold  for  shipment  to  the  various  other  markets,  particularly  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  New  York,  It  was  held  that  the  business  thus  conducted  is  not 
interstate  commerce. 


Hopkins  v.  U.  S.,  (1898)  171  U.  S.  678, 
wherein  the  court  said  that  interstate  copi- 
merce  comprehends  intercourse  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  in  any  and  all  its  forms,  in- 
cluding transportation,  purchase,  sale,  and 
exchange  of  commodities  between  citizens  of 
different  states,  and  the  power  to  regulate  it 
embraces  all  the  instruments  by  which  such 
commerce  may  be  conducted.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  regulation  which  directly 
affects  and  embarrasses  interstate  trade  or 
commerce,  and  one  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  charge  for  a  local  facility  provided 
for  the  transaction  of  such  commerce.     Re- 


versing (1807)  82  Fed.  Rep.  529.    See  Ander- 
son V.  U.  S.,  (1898)  171  U.  S.  604. 

Stock  yards  extending  into  two  states. — 
A  shipment  oi,  cattle  to  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
from  a  point  in  the  same  state  is  not  in- 
terstate commerce,  though  the  stock  yards 
where  the  cattle  are  unloaded  extend  into 
both  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and 
though  the  actual  point  of  unloading  is  in 
Kansas  and  the  assignment  is  to  commission 
merchants  whose  place  of  business  is  across 
the  state  line  in  Kansas.  Scammon  17.  Kan- 
sas City,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1890)  41  Mo.  App. 
194. 


6.  Insurance.  —  Insurance  is  not  commerce  between  the  states. 


New  York  L.  Ins.  Co.  t?.  Cravens,  (1900) 
178  U.  S.  401,  affirming  (1899)  148  Mo.  583. 
See  also  Philadelphia  F.  Assoc,  v.  New  York, 
(1886)  119  U.  8.  110;  McClain  v.  Provident 
Sav.  L.  Assur.  Soc.,  (C.  C.  A.  1901)  110  Fed. 
Rep.  80;  State  v.  Phipps,  (1893)  50  Kan. 
009;  Fisher  v.  Traders  Mut.  L.  Ins.  Co., 
(1904)  136  N.  Car.  217;  Insurance  Co.  of 
North  America  v.  Com.,  (1878)  87  Pa.  St. 
173. 

Issuing  a  policy  of  insurance  is  not  a  trans- 
action of  commerce.  Policy  contracts  are  not 
articles  of  commerce  in  any  proper  meaning 
of  the  word.  A  state  statute  providing  that 
no  insurance  company  not  incorporated  under 


the  laws  of  the  state  should  carry  on  its 
business  within  the  state  without  complying 
with  prescribed  conditions,  is  valid.  Paul  i?. 
Virginia,  (1868)  8  Wall.  (U.  S.)  168.  See, 
also  Liverpool  Ins.  Co.  v,  Massachusetts, 
(1870)  10  Wall.  (U.  S.)  573,  as  to  an 
English  association  which  has  the  attributes 
of  an  American  corporation. 

The  issuing  of  an  insurance  policy  is  not  a 
transaction  of  commerce  within  the  meaning 
of  this  clause,  even  though  the  parties  be 
domiciled  in  different  states.  Berry  v.  Mobile 
L.  Ins.  Co.,  (1878)  1  Tex.  L.  J.  167,  3  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  1,358. 


/.  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Goods —  (1)  In  Oeneral  —  Xaavfitetut  of 
eoodt.  —  The  matter  upon  the  authority  of  the  states  to  control  domestic  manu- 
facture will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

See  infra,  IX.  2.  «.  ( 1 )  Power  of  States  —  State  and  Municipal  Legislation  Affecting 
Oowpmeroe  —  Manufaature,  Sale,  and  Delivery  of  Goods  —  In  Oeneral^  p.  497. 
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A  CeiitnMt  Xattred  Into  far  th*  Brtetloii  «f  a  Ttetory  to  be  supervised  and  operated 
by  the  officers  of  a  foreign  corporation  is  not  a  transaction  of  interstate  com- 
merce in  the  constitutional  sense  because  of  the  fact  that  the  products  of  the 
factory  are  largely  sold  and  shipped  to  other  localities. 

Diamond  Glue  Co.  v,  U.  8.  Glue  Co.,  (1900)  103  Fed.  Rep.  83S,  affirmed  (1903)  187 
U.  S.  611. 

Fumithing  and  A4JutiBg  XUIiiif  XaeUBtry.  —  A  foreign  corporation  engaged  in 

furnishing  milling  machinery  and  adjusting  it  in  position  in  the  mill^  is  engaged 

in  an  act  of  interstate  commerce,  and  need  not  comply  with  state  laws  requiring 

foreign   corporations,   before  doing  business   in  the   state,   to  register  their 

charters. 

Milan  Milling,  etc.,  Co.  v,  Gorten,  ('lS94)  93  Tdnn.  590.  See  also  Davis,  etc.,  Bldg.,  etc., 
(3o.  V,  Caigle,  (Tenn.  Ch.  1899)  53  S.  W.  Rep.  240. 

The  BdUoiution  tr  CMTing  of  Ordtrs  upon  a  dealer  outside  of  the  state  is  interstate 
commerce. 

Em  p.  Loeb,  (1896)  72  Fed.  Rep.  659. 

(2)  Sale  of  Goods  in  Another  State —  (a)  la  CtaeraL  —  Where  the  contract  is 

for  the  sale  of  the  article  and  for  its  delivery  in  another  state,  the  transaction 

is  one  of  interstate  commerce  although  the  vendor  may  have  also  agreed  to 

manufacture  it  in  order  to  fulfil  his  contract  of  sale. 

Addyston  Pipe,  etc.,  Co.  v.  U.  S.,   (1899)  1)  — that  is,  the  parties  may  be  engaged  as 

175  U.  S.  246,  in  which  case  the  court  said:  manufacturers  of  a  commodity  which  they 

**  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  we  do  not  thereafter  intend  at  some  time  to  sell,  and 

hold    that    every    private    enterprise    which  possibly  to  sell  in  another  state;   but  such 

may  be  carried  on  cniefly  or  in  part  by  means  sale  we  have  already  held  is  an  incident  to 

of   interstate   shipments    is   therefore   to   be  and  not  the  direct  result  of  the  manufacture, 

regarded   as   so    related    to    interstate   com-  and  so  is  not  a  regulation  of,  or  an  illegal 

merce  as  to  come  within  the  regulating  power  interference     with,     interstate     commerce." 

of   Congress.      Such   enterprises   may   be   of  Modifying  (C.  C.  A.  1898)  85  Fed.  Rep.  271. 

the  same  nature  as  the  manufacturing  of  re-  See  also  Pegues  v,  Ray,  (1898)   50  La.  Ann. 

fined  sugar  in  the  Knight  case    (156  U.  S.  574. 

A  Ikkle  by  a  Foreign  Corporation,  of  goods  manufactured  in  Indiana  and  shipped 

into  Texas  after  they  were  sold,  is  a  transaction  of  interstate  commerce,  and 

the  foreign  corporation  need  not  obtain  a  permit  to  do  business  in  the  state. 

C.  B.  Cones,  etc.,  Mfg.  Co.  v,  Rosenbaum,  pliance    with    the    state    constitutional    and 

(Tex.   Civ.  App.   1898)    45  S.  W.  Rep.  333.  statutory  provisions  as  to  having  a  resident 

See  also  Lewis  v.  W.  R.  Irby  Cigar,  etc.,  Co.,  agent  and  a  known  place  of  business.    Ware 

(Tex.  Civ.  App.  1898)   45  S.  W.  Rep.  476.  v.  Hamilton  Brown  Shoe  Co.,  (1890)  92  Ala. 

organized    and    doing    business    in    another  A  sale  of  brick  in  one  state  for  delivery  in 

state,  some  of  which  sales  were  made  by  a  another,  or  the  filling  of  an  order  for  such  a 

drummer  or  commercial  agent,  and  the  otner  sale,  is  an  act  of  interstate  commerce  which 

sales  were  made  by  mail  passing  between  the  is  not  affected  by  state  laws  which  require 

parties  in  the  respective  states,  were  held  to  foreign  corporations  to  have  a  place  of  busi- 

constitute    interstate   commerce.       Haldy   v.  ness  and  an  agent  as  a  condition  precedent 

Tomoor-Haldy  Co.,  (1896)  4  Ohio  Dec.  118.  to  their  capacitv  to  do  business  in  the  state. 

A  contract  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  made  ^^  *•  «"'»*  »"«''  ^o..  ( 1893)  98  Ala.  413. 

between  a  citizen  of  Alabama  and  a  Missouri  Books  and  Abstract  forms  are  Articles  of 

corporation,   whether   made    in   Alabama   or  commerce,  and  a  sale  of  them  whilst  situated 

Missouri,  is  within  the  congressional  power  in  one  state,  followed  by  delivery  in  another,  is 

to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  and  a  cor-  a  transaction  of  interstate  commerce  subject 

poration  may  maintain  a  suit  on  the  contract  to  the  regulation  of  Congress.    Culberson  v. 

in  Alabama  without  alleging  or  showing  com-  American  Trust,  etc.,  Co.,  ( 1894)  107  Ala.  457. 
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(b)  Order  I7  T«Ufr»ph. — A  shipment  of  goods  to  another  state  upon  an  order 
by  tel^raph  is  interstate  commerce. 

H.  Zuberbier  Co.  v.  Harrie,  (Tex.  Civ.  App.  1896)  35  S.  W.  Rep.  403. 

(e)  fhipmenti  o&  taamlnioii.' — A  North  Carolina  corporation  manufactured 
and  shipped  carriages  to  Texas  to  be  sold  by  commission  merchants  on  com- 
mission.  The  transaction,  as  between  the  North  Carolina  corporation  and  the 
consignees,  belonged  to  interstate  conmierce,  and  the  corporation  could  not  be 
required  to  comply  with  a  Texas  statute  requiring  a  foreign  corporation  to  file 
with  the  secretary  of  state  a  duly  certified  copy  of  its  articles  of  incorporation 
as  a  condition  to  obtaining  permission  to  transact  business  in  the  state.  The 
selling  of  the  manufactured  articles,  which  was  to  be  done  by  the  commission 
merchants,  was  not  a  business  done  or  carried  on  by  the  corporation. 

Allen  V.  l^ii-Jones  Buggy  Co.,  (1897)  91  Tex.  22.  See  also  Lasater  v,  Purcell  Mill, 
etc.,  Co.,  ( 1899)  22  Tex.  Civ.  App.  36. 

(d)  fhipment  0. 0.  B.  —  A  shipment  of  merchandise  C.  O.  D.  from  one  state 
into  another  constitutes  interstate  commerce,  as  the  right  of  parties  to  make  a 
contract  in  another  state  than  that  of  the  residence  of  the  purchaser,  for  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  merchandise,  and  in  doing  so  to  fix  by  agreement  the  time 
when,  and  the  condition  on  which,  the  completed  title  should  pass,  is  beyond 
question. 

American  Express  Co.  v.  Iowa,  (1905)  196  liquors  in  Illinois,  accepted  an  order  for  the 

U.  8.   143,  reversmg   (1902)    118  Iowa  447.  sale  of  liquors  in  Iowa,  which  order  was  sent 

See  also  Adams  Express  Co.  v.  Iowa,  (1905)  to  his   principal   in  Illinois,  subject  to  the 

196  U.  S.  147,  reversing  (Iowa  1903)   95  K.  latter's    acceptance    or    rejection,    and    the 

W.  Rep.  1129.  liquor  was  shipped  by  express  C.  O.  D.  from 

the  principal  to  the  buyer,  the  transaction 

Where  a  traveling  salesman,  whose  prin-  constituted    interstate   commerce.     State  v, 

eipal  was  engaged  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  Hanaphy,  (1902)   117  Iowa  15. 

(t)  Oonditienal  Sale.  —  A  contract  with  the  agent  of  a  wholesale  liquor  dealer 
doing  business  in  another  state  was  that  the  dealer  should  send  to  the  intending 
purchaser  five  barrels  of  whiskey  and  one  barrel  of  port  wine  in  original  pack- 
ages, the  purchaser  to  have  ten  days  after  receiving  the  goods  in  which  to  return 
them  if  they  were  not  satisfactory.  It  was  held  that  the  sale  was  made  in 
the  state  to  which  the  liquors  were  shipped,  as  the  sale  was  conditional  and 
not  complete  until  after  the  purchaser  had  an  opportunity  to  make  his  election ; 
that  the  contract  was  not  a  sale  of  liquors  in  original  packages,  as  it  was 
executory  and  incomplete  until  the  goods  were  received,  unsealed,  and  sampled ; 
and  that  the  transaction  was  not  one  of  interstate  commerce,  ^ 

Wasaerboehr  v.  Boulier,  (1892)  84  Me.  165. 

(f)  DeUvery  by  Agent  After  Breaking  BoUc.  —  A  person  who  takes  orders  from 
samples  for  goods  which  he  engages  to  deliver,  and  which  are  to  be  shipped  into 
the  state  from  another  state,  is  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  when  such 
orders  are  not  transmitted  to  such  other  state,  or  filled  there,  but  are  filled 
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from  goods  not  in  the  original  packages  of  importation,  bat  from  goods  sent 
to  him  in  bulk,  C.  O.  D.,  from  such  other  state. 

In  re  Pringle,  (1003)  67  Kan.  364.     See  also  Com.  v.  Rearick,  (1904)  26  Pa.  Sapor.  Ct. 
384. 

(3)  Sale  of  Goods  After  Arrival  in  Stale  —  (a)  la  QvamX.  —  A  shipment  of 

goods  into  a  state  by  the  car  load,  consigned  to  the  shipper's  own  order,  and, 

after  arrival,  sold  and  disposed  of  in  parcels  to  many  diflFerent  persons,  is  not 

a  transaction  of  interstate  commerce. 

Western  Paper  Bag  Co.  v.  Johnson,   (Tex.      in  another  state,  shipped  in  quantities  to  an 
Civ.  App.  1896)  38  S.  W.  Rep.  364.  agent     of     the     manufacturer     residing     in 

Where  property  prior  to  i^^^^^^^^^  .    S^SXm'^the^^  'i^^   '7n  ^reiSi'SSS^ 

transported  to  one  state  from  another  and  obtained  by  a  traveling  agent  of  the  manu- 

becomes  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  ^^^turer.     Duncan  t^.  StateT  (1898)    105  G«. 

a  contract  concerning  the  same  does  not  loolc  .^-       Ra-  oio^  kJk««.  JT  aVl^ vi     iiomI 

to  interstate  transportation  for  its  consum-  tl7*Ga^9                                           '    ^       ^ 
mation,  and  it  is  subject  to  state  regulation 

and  control.    In  re  Kinyon,  (Idaho  1904)  75  One    who   solicits   orders    from    house   to 

Pac.  Rep.  268.  house,  and  fills  the  orders  from  goods  sent 

Goods  supplied  from  warehouse  within  tha  to  him  from  a  warehouse  maintained  within 

state.  —  The    interstate-commerce   clause    of  the  state  by  a  foreign  corporation,  is  not 

the  Federal  Constitution  has  no  application  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.     Muskegon 


to  sales  of  goods  in  this  state,  when  it  ap-      v.  Zeeryp,  (1903)  134  Mich.  181. 
pears  that  the  same  had  been  manufactured 

(b^  lalif  in  Original  Padcagtt.  —  The  sale  of  an  article  imported  from  another 
state  is  a  part  of  interstate  commerce^  and  may  not  be  prohibited  or  burdened 
by  the  legslatures  of  the  states. 

In  re  Ware,  (1892)  53  Fed.  Rep.  783.  action,  relieving  the  company  of  the  necessity 

A    -i«  K«  „«  --««♦  «#  «  t^^^i^  ^*»^».f«^»        <>*  obtaining  a  permit  to  transact  business  in 
Asalebyanajpntof  aforeign«)rporation,       ^j^     ^^   •gj^^  p.         ^         y  ^    ^,j^ 

of  a  piano  stored  in  the  state  at  the  time  of      p.      ^^^   ^q^^v   ai  q    w    Rpn    loa 

the  sale,  was  held  to  be  an  interstate  trans-       ^^'''  ^PP*  ^*®^'  *^  ^'  ^'  ^P'  ^^' 

(4)  Execvlion  of  Bond  of  Canvasser.  —  The  execution  of  a  bond  to  a 
corporation  by  a  canvasser  for  the  sale  of  its  goods,  conditioned  that  the  can- 
vasser would  pay  any  indebtedness  to  the  company  which  might  thereafter 
arise  out  of  the  purchase  or  sale  of  sewing  machines  or  otherwise,  under  a 
contract  of  the  same  date,  wherein  the  company  agreed  to  sell  their  machines 
to  the  canvasser  at  stipulated  prices,  on  credit,  is  a  transaction  of  interstate 
commerce,  and  the  fact  that  the  corporation  is  a  nonresident  of  the  state  and 
had  failed  to  comply  with  a  state  statute  requiring  a  nonresident  corporation 
to  file  a  certificate  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  designating  an  agent 
upon  whom  process  could  be  served,  and  its  principal  place  of  business  in  the 
state,  does  not  invalidate  the  bond. 

Gunn  V.  White  Sewing  Mach.  Oo.,  (1892)  57  Ark.  24. 

(5)  Sales  Through  Agents.  —  An  importer  has  a  right  to  sell  goods  in 
original  packages,  not  only  personally  but  also  by  an  agent 

Schollenberger  v.  Pennsylvania,  (1898)  171  stitutes  foreign  commerce,  or  commerce  be* 
U.  S.  24,  reversing  (1893)  156  Pa.  St.  201.  tween  a  foreign  country  and  the  United 
But  see  Com.  v.  Paul,  (1892)  148  Pa.  St.  559.  States,  and  when  the  manufacturer  is  a  cor- 
poration a  state  statute  requiring  corpora- 

The  sale,  through  an  agency  in  a  state,  of  tions  to  obtain  a  permit  to  do  business  in 
goods  manufactured  in  a  foreign  country  con-      the  state  cannot  be  applied  to  it,  as  it  woiil4 
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be  a  regulation  of  foreign  commerce.    Wagner      and  not  as  agent  for  a  nonresident  principal, 
V.  Mcakin,  (G.  C.  A.  1899)  92  Fed.  Rep.  83.      the  transaction  is  not  one  of  interstate  com- 
merce.   Kimmell  v.  State,   (1900)    104  Tenn. 
SidM  by  saleaman  as  principal  —  Where  a      187;  Croy  v.  Obion  County,  (1900)  104  Tenn. 
salesman  makes  sales  of  goods  as  principal      525. 

Batwean  XaaafMtiirlng  Oompanies  and  OittMni  of  Other  Stotas.  —  Transactions  between 
manufacturing  companies  in  one  state,  through  agents,  with  citizens  of  another, 
constitute  a  large  part  of  interstate  commerce. 

Caldwell  v.  North  Carolina,  (1903)   187  U.  are  shipped  by  his  principal  to  him,  receives 

8.  632,  Twening  (1900)  127  N.  Car.  521.  them  and  delivers  them  in  the  original  pack- 
ages  to   the   customers   from   whom   he  ob- 

One  who,  as  the  agent  of  a  principal  re-  tained  the  orders,  and  upon  delivery  receives 

siding  in  another  state,  takes  orders  on  such  from  them  the  price  of  ttie  goods,  is  engaged 

principal  for  tiie  purchase  of  goods  held  in  in  interstate  commerce.     Kehrer  v.  Stewart, 

such  other  state,  and  who,  when  the  goods  (1903)   117  Ga.  969. 

g.  SuNDBY  Tkansactions — (1)  Press-dispatch  Business. — Press-dis- 
patch business  is  not  commerce. 

Associated  Press  r.  (Dom.,  (Ky.  1901)  60  8.  W.  Rep.  295. 

(2)  Loan  of  Money.  —  A  loan  of  money  by  a  foreign  corporation  to  a 
citizen  of  Alabama  is  not  a  matter  of  interstate  commerce,  but  is  subject  to 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  foreign  corporations  by  the  laws  of  Alabama. 

Nelms  V.  Edinburg  American  Land  Mortg.  Co.,  (1890)  92  Ala.  157. 

(3)  Retailing  Liquors  on  Boat  While  at  Landing.  —  The  retailing  of 

liquors  on  a  steamboat  while  at  its  landing,  though  the  boat  is  engaged  in 

interstate  commerce,  is  not  itself  interstate  commerce. 

Foppiano  V.  Speed,  (Tenn.  1904)  82  S.  W.  Rep.  222.  See  also  Harrell  v.  Speed,  (Tenn. 
1904)  81  S.  W.  Rep.  840. 

m.  BzoLirsiYEHSBS  OF  PowsB  —  1.  When  Power  of  Conprew  Exdutiye  — 

a.  In  GENiatAL.  —  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  occupy,  by  legislation,  the 
whole  field  of  interstate  commerce. 

Lottery  Case,  (1903)  188  U.  S.  358.  exercised  concurrently  and  independently  by 

both;  and  those  which  may  be  exercised  by 

In   the   complex   system   of   polity   which  the  states,  but  only  until  Congress  sh'all  see 

exists  in  this  country  the  powers  of  the  gov-  fit  to  act  upon  the  subject.    The  authority  of 

emment  may  be  divided  into  four  classes:  the  state  then  retires  and  lies  in  abeyance 

Those  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  states ;  until  the  occasion  for  its  exercise  shall  recur, 

those   which  belong  exclusively   to  the  na-  Chicago,  etc.,  R.   0>.   v.  Fuller,    (1873)    17 

tional    government;    those    which    may    be  Wall.  (U.  S.)  568. 

Dapndoat  on  Vatnra  of  tho  Omo.  —  Whether  the  power  in  any  given  case  is  vested 
exclusively  in  the  general  government,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject 
to  be  regulated. 

Oilman  v.  Philadelphia,  (1865)  3  Wall.  (U.  S.)  727. 

It  Is  OnlylMroet  Intorforoneei  with  the  freedom  of  interstate  commerce  that  bring 
a  case  within  the  exclusive  domain  of  federal  legislation. 

Field  v.  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  (1904)  to  interfere  directly  with  its  freedom,  en- 
194  U.  S.  623.  croaches  upon  the  exclusive  power  of  Con- 

gress.   Hall  V.  De  Cuir,  (1877)  95  U.  S.  488, 

State  legislation  which  seeks  to  impose  a  reversing  Pecuir  V,  Benson,  (1875)  27  La. 
direct  burden  upon  interstate  commerce,  or      Ann.  1, 
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6.  National  Subjects  Requibino  Uniform  Regulations.  —  The  power 
to  regulnte  commerce  among  the  several  states  was  granted  to  Congress  in  terms 
as  absolute  as  is  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  If  not 
in  all  respects  an  exclusive  power ;  if,  in  the  absence  of  congressional  action,  the 
states  may  continue  to  regulate  matters  of  local  interest  only  incidentally 
affecting  foreign  and  interstate  commerce,  such  as  pilots,  wharves,  harbors, 
roads,  bridges,  tolls,  freights,  etc.,  still  the  power  of  Congress  is  exclusive 
wherever  the  matter  is  national  in  its  character  or  admits  of  one  uniform 
system  or  plan  of  regulation,  and  is  certainly  so  far  exclusive  that  no  state 
has  power  to  make  any  law  or  regulation  which  will  affect  the  free  and  unre- 
strained intercourse  and  trade  between  the  states,  as  Congress  has  left  it,  or 
which  will  impose  any  discriminating  burden  or  tax  upon  the  citizens  or 
products  of  other  states  coming  or  brought  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Pittsburg,  etc..  Coal  Co.  v.  Bates,  (1895) 
156  U.  S.  587.  See  also  Pittsburg,  etc.,  Coal 
Co.  V,  Louisiana,  (1895)  156  U.  S.  697;  Rob- 
bins  V.  Shelby  County  Taxing  Dist.,  (1887) 
120  U.  S.  493,  reversing  (1884)  13  Lea 
(Tenn.)  303;  Cardwell  v.  American  Bridge 
Co.,  (1886)  113  U.  S.  210,  affirming  (1884) 
19  Fed.  Rep.  562;  Pacific  Coast  Steam-Ship 
Co.  V.  Railroad  Corners,  (1883)  18  Fed.  Rep. 
11;  State  v.  The  Steamship  Constitution, 
(1872)  42  Cal.  589;  Stockton  v,  Powell, 
(1892)  29  Fla.  1. 

The  power  to  regulate  commerce  embraces 
a  vast  field,  containing  not  only  many,  but 
exceedingly  various  subjects,  quite  unlike  in 
their  nature,  some  imperatively  demanding 
a  single  uniform  rule  operating  equally  on 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  every 
port,  and  some  as  imperatively  demanding 
that  diversity  which  alone  can  meet  the  local 
necessities  of  navigation.  Whatever  subjects 
of  this  power  are  in  their  nature  national,  or 
admit  only  of  one  uniform  system  or  plan 
of  regulation,  may  justly  be  said  to  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  require  exclusive  legis- 
lation by  Congress.  Cooley  v.  Board  of 
Wardens,   (1861)    12  How.   (U.  S.)   319. 

Some  of  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  power  must,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  be  uniform  throughout  the  country. 
To  that  extent  the  power  itself  must,  neces- 
sarily, be  exclusive;  as  much  so  as  if  it  had 
been  so  declared  to  be,  by  the  organic  law,  in 
express  terms.  Others  may  well  vary  with 
the  varying  circumstances  of  different  local- 
ities. In  the  latter  contingency  the  states 
may  prescribe  the  rules  to  be  ooserved  until 
Congress  shall  supersede  them ;  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States  in  such 
case,  as  in  all  others  to  which  they  apply, 
being  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.     Ex  p. 


McNiel,  (1871)  13  Wall.  (U.  S.)  240.  See 
also  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Fuller,  (1873) 
17  Wall.  (U.  S.)  568. 

Th^  power  to  reguUte  commerce  embraces 
aU  the  inetnmieiite  by  which  such  commeroe 
may  be  conducted.  So  far  as  some  of  these 
instruments  are  concerned,  and  some  subjects 
which  are  local  in  their  operation,  it  has 
been  held  that  the  states  may  provide  regu- 
lations until  Congress  acts  with  reference  to 
them;  but  where  the  subject  to  which  the 
power  applies  is  national  in  its  character,  or 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  uniformity 
of  regulation,  the  power  is  exclusive  of  all 
state  authority.  Wei  ton  V.  Missouri,  (1875) 
91  U.  S.  280,  reversing  ( 1874)  55  Mo.  288. 

"Perhaps  some  of  the  divergence  of  views 
upon  this  question  among  former  judges  may 
have  arisen  from  not  always  bearing  in  mind 
the  distinction  between  commerce  as  strictly 
defined,  and  its  local  aids  or  instruments,  or 
measures  taken  for  its  improvement.  Com- 
merce with  foreign  countries  and  among  the 
states,  strictly  considered,  consists  in  inter- 
course and  traflSc,  including  in  these  terms 
navigation  and  the  transportation  and  transit 
of  persons  and  property,  as  well  as  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  exchange  of  commodities. 
For  the  regulation  of  commerce  as  thus  de- 
fined there  can  be  only  one  system  of  rules 
applicable  alike  to  the  whole  country;  and 
the  authority  which  can  act  for  the  whole 
country  can  alone  adopt  such  a  system. 
Action  upon  it  by  separate  states  is  not, 
therefore,  permissible.  Language  afliirming 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  grant  of  power  over 
commerce  as  thus  defined  may  not  be  inac- 
curate, when  it  would  be  so*^  if  applied  to 
legislation  upon  subjects  which  are  merely 
auxiliary  to  commerce."  Mobile  County  v, 
Kimball,  (1880)  102  U.  S.  702. 


Commeroe  Whioh  Consists  in  the  Transportation  of  Persons  and  Property  between  the  states 
is  a  subject  of  national  character,  and  requires  uniformity  of  regulation.  Con- 
gress alone,  therefore,  can  deal  with  such  transportation;  its  non-action  is  a 
declaration  that  it  shall  remain  free  from  burdens  imposed  by  state  legislation. 
Otherwise,  there   would  be  no  protection  against  conflicting  regulations  of 
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dijGEerent  states,  each,  legislating  in  favor  of  its  own  citizens  and  products,  and 
against  those  of  other  states. 

Oloucester  Ferry  Co.  v,  Pennsylvania,  (1874)  56  Mo.  288;  State  Freight  Tax  Case 
(1885)  114  U.  S.  204.  See  also  Welton  r.  (1872)  15  Wall.  (U.  S.)  279,  reversing  Ton- 
Missouri,    (1875)    91    U.    S.    280,    reversing       nage  Tax  Cases,  (1869)  62  Pa.  St.  286. 

SipoeUUy  as  Eogards  Impediment  or  Bostriotion.  —  The  power  given  to  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  is  exclusive  in  all  matters  which  require,  or  only  admit  of, 
general  and  uniform  rules,  and  especially  as  regards  any  impediment  or  restric- 
tion upon  such  commerce. 

Walling  V.  Michigan,  (1886)   116  U.  S.  455. 

2.  When  States  Kay  Exeroiie  Power  —  a.  Subjects  Not  Requibing  ITnifobm 

Rules.  —  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  states  is  a  unit,  but  if 

particular  subjects  within  its  operation  do  not  require  the  application  of  a 

general  or  uniform  system,  the  states  may  legislate  in  regard  to  them,  with  a 

view  to  local  needs  and  circumstances,  until  Congress  otherwise  directs;  but 

the  power  thus  exercised  by  the  states  is  not  identical  in  its  extent  with  the 

power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  states.     The  power  to  pass  laws  in 

respect  to  internal  commerce,  inspection  laws,  quarantine  laws,  health  laws, 

and  laws  in  relation  to  bridges,  ferries,  and  highways,  belongs  to  the  class  of 

powers  pertaining  to  locality,  essential  to  local  intercommunication,  to  the 

progress  and  development  of  local  prosperity,  and  to  the  protection,  the  safety, 

and  the  welfare  of  society,  originally  necessarily  belonging  to,  and  upon  the 

adoption  of  the  Constitution  reserved  by,  the  states,  except  so  far  as  falling 

within  the  scope  of  a  power  confided  to  the  general  government.    Where  the 

subject-matter  requires  a  uniform  system  as  between  the  states,  the  power 

controlling  it  is  vested  exclusively  in  Congress,  and  cannot  be  encroached  upon 

by  the  states ;  but  where,  in  relation  to  the  subject-matter,  different  rules  may 

be  suitable  for  different  localities,  the  states  may  exercise  powers  which,  though 

they  may  be  said  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  power  granted  to  the  general 

government,  are  strictly  not  such,  but  are  simply  local  powers,  which  have 

full  operation  until  or  unless  circumscribed  by  the  action  of  Congress  in 

effectuation  of  the  general  power. 

Leisy  t;.   Hardin,    (1890)    135   U.   S.    108,  The  Steamship  Constitution,   (1872)   42  Cal. 

reversing  (1889)  78  Iowa  286.     See  also  Es-  589;  Stockton  v.  Powell,  (1892)  29  Fla.  1. 

canaba,  etc.,  Transp.  Co.  t;.  Chicago,   (1882)  When  the  subjects  are  local  in  their  nature 

107  U.  S.  683,  affirming  (1882)  12  Fed.  Rep.  and  operation,   or   constitute   mere   aids   to 


777;  Mobile  County  v.  Kimball,  (1880)  102  commerce,  the  states  may  provide  for  their 
U.  S.  698;  Oilman  v.  Philadelphia,  (1865)  3  regulation  and  management,  until  Congress 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  726;  Pacific  Coasl  Steam-Ship       intervenes  and  supersedes  their  action.    Card- 


Co.  i?.  Railroad  Corners,  (1883)  18  Fed.' Rep.  weU  t?.  American  Bridge  Co.,  (1885)  113 
11;  Williams  v.  The  Lizzie  Henderson,  U.  S.  210,  affirming  (1884)  19  Fed.  Rep.  582. 
(1880)   29  Fed.  Cas.  No.   17,726a;  State  v. 

"  It  U  Well  Known  tliat  upon  Thii  Sabjtet  a  IHiftrenoe  of  Opinion  has  existed^  and  still 
exists,  among  the  members  of  this  court  But  with  every  respect  for  the  opinion 
of  my  brethren  with  whom  I  do  not  agree,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  very  clear 
that  the  mere  grant  of  power  to  the  general  government  cannot,  upon  any 
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ju8t  principles  of  construction,  be  construed  to  be  an  absolute  prohibition  to 
the  exercise  of  any  power  over  the  same  subject  by  the  states.  The  controlling 
and  supreme  power  over  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  the  several  states 
is  undoubtedly  conferred  upon  Congress.  Yet,  in  my  judgment,  the  State 
may  nevertheless,  ^or  the  safety  or  convenience  of  trade  or  for  the  protection 
of  the  health  of  its  citizens,  make  regulations  of  commerce  for  its  own  ports 
and  harbors,  and  for  its  own  territory;  and  such  regulations  are  valid  unless 
they  come  in  conflict  with  a  law  of  Congress.  Such  evidently  was  the  con- 
struction which  the  Constitution  universally  received  at  the  time  of  its  adoption, 
as  appears  from  the  legislation  of  Congress  and  of  the  several  states;  and  a 
careful  examination  of  the  decisions  of  this  court  will  show  that,  so  far  from 
sanctioning  the  opposite  doctrine,  they  recognize  and  maintain  the  power  of 
the  states." 

Fer  Taney,  C.  J.,  in  Peiroe  v.  New  Hampshire,  (1847)  6  How.  (U.  S.)  578. 


6.  PoucB  PowBBOF  THB  Statbb —  (1)  lu  OeneruL  —  Consistent  with 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  states,  the  states  possess, 
because  they  have  never  surrendered,  the  power  to  protect  the  public  health, 
the  public  morals  and  public  safety,  by  any  legislation  appropriate  to  that  end 
which  does  not  encroach  upon  rights  guaranteed  by  the  national  Constitution, 
nor  come  in  conflict  with  Acts  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  that 
instrument 


Missouri,  etc.,  R.  Go.  v.  Haber,  (1898)  169 
U.  S.  628,  affirming  (1896)  66  Kan.  694.  See 
also  Michigan  Tel.  (Do.  v.  (Charlotte,  (1899) 
93  Fed.  Rep.  12;  King  v.  American  Transp. 
Co.,  (1859)  1  Flipp.  (U.  S.)  1, 14  Fed.  Cas.No. 
7,787;  Southern  Express  (Do.  v,  Ctoldberg, 
(1903)  101  Va.  622. 

The  states  have  power  to  provide  by  law 
suitable  measures  to  prevent  the  introduction 
into  the  states  of  articles  of  trade  which,  on 
account  of  their  existing  condition,  would 
bring  in  and  spread  disease  and  pestilence 
and  death.  Such  articles  are  not  merchanta- 
ble ;  they  are  not  legitimate  subjects  of  trade 
and  commerce.  They  may  be  rightly  out- 
lawed as  intrinsically  and  directly  the  im- 
mediate sources  and  causes  of  destruction  to 
human  health  and  life.  The  self-protecting 
power  of  each  state,  therefore,  may  be  right- 
fully exerted  against  their  introduction,  and 
such  exercises  pf  power  cannot  be  considered 
regulations  of  commerce  prohibited  by  the 
Ck>nstitution.  Bowman  v,  Chicago,  etc.,  R. 
Co.,  (1888)  125  U.  S.  489. 

The  only  way  in  which  commerce  between 
the  states  can  be  legitimately  affected  by 
state  laws  is  when,  by  virtue  of  its  police 
power,  and  its  jurisdiction  over  persons  and 
property  within  its  limits,  a  state  provides 
for  the  security  of  the  lives,  limbs,  health, 
and  comfort  of  persons  and  the  protection  of 
property;  or  when  it  does  those  things  which 
may  otherwise  incidentally  affect  commerce, 
such  as  the  establishment  and  regulation  of 
highways,  canals,  railroads,  wharves,  ferries. 


and  other  commercial  facilities;  the  passage 
of  inspection  laws  to  secure  the  due  quality 
and  measure  of  products  and  commodities; 
the  passage  of  laws  to  reeulate  or  restrict 
the  sale  of  articles  deemed  to  be  injurious 
to  the  health  or  morals  of  the  community ;  the 
imposition  of  taxes  upon  persons  residing 
within  the  state  or  belonging  to  its  popula- 
tion, and  upon  vocations  and  employments 
pursued  therein,  not  directly  connected  with 
foreign  or  interstate  commerce  or  with  some 
other  employment  or  business  exercised  un- 
der authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States;  and  the  imposition  of 
taxes  upon  all  property  within  the  state, 
mingled  with  and  forming  part  of  the  great 
mass  of  property  therein.  But  in  making 
such  internal  regulations  a  state  cannot  im- 
pose taxes  upon  persons  passing  through  a 
state,  or  coming  into  it  merely  for  a  tem- 
porary purpose,  especially  if  connected  with 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  nor  can  it 
impose  such  taxes  upon  property  imported 
into  the  state  from  abroaa,  or  from  another 
state,  and  not  yet  become  part  of  the  general 
mass  of  property  therein ;  and  no  discrimina- 
tion can  be  made,  by  any  such  regulations, 
adversely  to  the  persons  or  property  of  other 
states;  and  no  regulations  can  be  made  di- 
rectly affecting  interstate  commerce.  Any 
taxation  or  regulation  of  the  latter  character 
would  be  an  unauthorized  interference  with 
the  power  given  to  Congress  over  the  subject. 
Robbins  r.  Shelby  County  Taxing  Dist, 
(1887)  120  U.  S.  493,  reversing  (1884)  13 
Lea  (Tenn.)   303. 
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It  was  not  intended  by  this  clause  to  super- 
sede or  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  state 
to  establish  police  regulations  for  the  better 
protection  and  enjoyment  of  property. 
Gloucester  Ferry  Ck).  v,  Pennsylvania,  (1885) 
114  U.  S.  216. 

The  deposit  in  Congress  of  the  power  to 
regulate  foreign  commerce  among  the  states 
was  not  a  surrender  of  that  which  may 
properly  be  denominated  police  power.  What 
that  power  is,  it  is  difficult  to  define  with 
sharp  precision.  It  is  generally  said  to  ex- 
tend to  making  regulations  promotive  of  do^ 
mestic  order,  morals,  health,  and  safety. 
Hannibal,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v,  Husen,  (1877)  95 
U.  S.  470. 

The  police  power  extends  to  such  legisla- 
tion as  is  required  to  protect  the  comfort, 
health,  and  lives  of  all  persons  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state,  and  also  to  care  for 
the  property  located  within  the  same.  It 
justifies  the  adoption  of  regulations  to  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  crime  and  the  spread- 
ing of  disease.  It  authorizes  rules  for  the 
suppression  of  vice  and  of  the  various  kinds 
of  social  evils,  for  the  prohibition  of  lotteries, 
gambling,  and  nuisances.  In  re  Minor, 
(1895)  69  Fed.  Rep.  236. 

A  state  has  the  same  undeniable  and  un- 
limited jurisdiction  over  all  persons  and 
things,  within  its  territorial  limits,  as  any 
foreign  nation,  where  that  jurisdiction  is  not 
surrendered  or  restrained  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  By  virtue  of  this,  it  is 
not  only  the  right,  but  the  bounden  and 
solemn  duty  of  a  state  to  advance  the  safety, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  of  its  people,  and  to 
provide  for  its  ffeneral  welfare  by  any  and 
every  act  of  legislation  which  it  may  deem 
to  be  conductive  to  these  ends,  where  the 
power  over  the  particular  subject  or  the 
manner  of  its  exercise  is  not  surrendered  or 
restrainai  in  the  manner  just  stated.  All 
those  powers  which  relate  to  merely  munici- 
pal legislation,  or  what  may,  perhaps,  more 
property  be  called  internal  police,  are  not 


thus  surrendered  or  restrained;  and,  conse- 
quently, in  relation  to  these,  the  authority 
6f  a  state  is  complete,  unqualified,  and  ex- 
clusive. New  York  v.  Miln,  (1837)  11  Pet. 
(U.  8.)  138,  on  certificate  of  division  of 
opinion  in  2  Paine  (U.  S.)  429,  17  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  9,618.  This  case  has  been  discredited 
in  opinions  in  subsequent  cases,  notably  in 
Henderson  t?.  New  York,  (1875)  92  U.  S.  266. 

Statute  having  no  substantial  relation  to 
object.  —  If  a  state  statute  purporting  to 
have  been  enacted  to  protect  the  public 
health,  the  public  morals,  or  the  public 
safety,  has  no  real  or  substantial  relation  to 
these  objects,  or  is  a  palpable  invasion  of 
the  rights  secured  by  the  fundamental  law, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  so  adjudge  and 
thereby  give  effect  to  the  Constitution.  Hen- 
nington  v.  Georgia,  (1896)  163  U.  S.  304, 
wherein  the  court  said :  "  The  legislative  en- 
actments of  the  states,  passed  under  their  ad- 
mitted police  powers,  and  having  a  real  rela- 
tion to  the  domestic  peace,  order,  health,  and 
safety  of  their  people,  but  which,  by  their 
necessary  operation,  affect  to  some  extent,  or 
for  a  limited  time,  the  conduct  of  commerce 
among  the  states,  are  yet  not  invalid  by 
force  alone  of  the  grant  of  power  to  Con- 
gress to  regulate  such  commerce;  and  if  not 
obnoxious  to  some  other  constitutional  pro- 
vision or  destructive  of  some  right  secured 
by  the  fundamental  law,  are  to  be  respected 
in  the  courts  of  the  Union  until  they  are  su- 
perseded and  displaced  by  some  Act  of  Con- 
gress passed  in  execution  of  the  power 
granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution."  Affirming 
(1892)  90  Ga.  396. 

''The  states  may  legislate  with  reference 
simply  to  the  public  convenience,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  condition  that  such  legislation 
be  not  inconsistent  with  the  National  Consti- 
tution, nor  with  anv  Act  of  Congress  passed 
in  the  pursuance  of  that  instrument,  nor  in 
derogation  of  anv  right  granted  or  secured 
by  it."  Lake  Shore,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Ohio, 
(1899)  173  U.  S.  292. 


(2)  In  the  Absence  of  Legislaiion  hy  Congress,  —  While  the  laws  of  the 
state  must  yield  to  Acts  of  Congress  passed  in  execution  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the  Constitution,  the  mere  grant  to  Congress  of  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  states  did  not,  of 
itself  and  without  legislation  by  Congress,  impair  the  authority  of  the  states 
to  establish  such  reasonable  regulations  as  were  appropriate  for  the  protection 
of  the  health,  the  lives,  and  the  safety  of  their  people. 

the  reserved  power  of  the  state  to  protect 
the  health  of  its  people,  by  reasonable  regu- 
lations, has  application  only  in  respect  of 
articles  manufactured  within  its  own  limits, 
and  that  an  open  door  exists  for  the  introduc- 
tion into  the'  state,  against  its  will,  of  all 
kinds  of  property  which  may  be  fairly  re- 
garded as  injurious  in  their  use  to  health. 
If  Congress  has  power  to  declare  what  prop- 
erty may  and  what  may  not  be  brought  into 
one  state  from  another  state,  then  the  action 
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New  York,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  New  York, 
(1897)  165  U.  S.  631. 

The  doctrine  that  the  silence  of  Congress 
as  to  what  property  may  be  of  right  carried 
from  one  state  to  another  means  that  every 
article  of  commerce  may  be  carried  into  one 
state  from  another  and  there  sold,  ought  not 
to  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  articles 
which  may  not  unreasonably ''be  deemed  in- 
jurious in  their  use  to  the  health  of  the 
people.     If  this  be  not  so,  it  follows  that 


Coumttrot. 
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of  a  state  by  which  certain  articles,  not  un- 
reasonably deemed  injurious  to  health,  were 
excluded  from  its  markets,  should  stand  un- 
til Congress  legislated  upon  the  subject.  If 
Congress  possesses  no  such  power,  it  is  be- 
cause the  framers  of  the  Constitution  never 
intended  that  the  mere  grant  of  power  to 
regulate  commerce  should  override  the  power 
reserved  by  the  states  to  pass  laws  that  had 
substantial  relations  to  the  health  of  their 

riple.     Austin  v.  Tennessee,  (1900)   179  U. 
362,  affirming  (1898)  101  Tenn.  663. 

The  power  of  regulating  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states, 
which  comprehends  the  use  of,  and  passage 


over,  the  navigable  waters  of  the  several 
states,  does  by  no  mease  impair  the  right  of 
the  state  governments  to  legislate  upon  all 
subjects  of  internal  police  within  their  ter- 
ritorial limits,  which  is  not  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  even  al- 
though such  legislation  may  indirectly  and 
remc^ly  affect  commerce,  provided  it  do  not 
interfere  with  the  regulations  of  Congress 
upon  the  same  subject.  Such  are  inspection, 
quarantine,  and  health  laws ;  laws  regulating 
the  internal  commerce  of  the  state;  laws  es- 
tablishing and  regulating  turnpike  roads,  fer- 
ries, canals,  and  the  like.  Corneld  v.  Coryell, 
(1823)  4  Wash.  (U.  S.)  371,  6  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
3,230. 


(3)  Subject  Confided  Exclusively  to  Congress.  —  Whatever  may  be  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  police  power,  no  definition  of  it  and  no  urgency  for  its 
use  can  authorize  a  state  to  exercise  it  in  regard  to  the  subject-matter  which 
has  been  confided  to  Congress  exclusively  by  the  Constitution.  Whenever  the 
statute  of  a  state  invades  the  domain  of  legislation  which  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  it  is  void,  no  matter  under  what  class  of 
powers  it  may  fall  or  how  closely  allied  to  powers  conceded  to  belong  to  the 
states. 


Henderson  v.  New  York,  (1875)  92  U.  S. 
271.  See  also  Leisy  r.  Hardin,  (1890)  135  U. 
8.  108,  reversing  (1889)  78  Iowa  286;  Hanni- 
bal, etc.,  R.  Co.  V,  Husen,  ( 1877)  95  U.  S.  471 ; 
Sawrie  v.  Tennessee.  (1897)  82  Fed.  Rep. 
616;  In  re  Minor,  (1895)  69  Fed.  Rep.  236; 
In  re  Sanders,  (1892)  52  Fed.  Rep.  808. 

"  The  police  power  of  the  state  cannot 
draw  within  its  jurisdiction  objects  which 
lie  beyond  it.  It  meets  the  commercial  power 
of  the  Union  in  dealing  with  subjects  under 
the  protection  of  that  power,  yet  it  can  only 
be  exerted  under  peculiar  emergencies  and  to 
a  limited  extent.  In  guarding  the  safety,  the 
health,  and  morals  of  its  citizens,  a  state  is 
restricted  to  appropriate  and  constitutional 
means.   If  extraordinary  expense  be  incurred, 


an  equitable  claim  to  an  indemnity  can  gp^e 
no  power  to  a  state  to  tax  objects  not  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction."  Per  McLean,  J.,  in 
Smith  17.  Turner,  (1849)  7  How.  (U.  S.)  406. 

The  police  power  of  the  state  cannot  ob- 
struct foreign  commerce  or  interstate  com- 
merce beyond  the  necessity  for  its  exercise; 
and  under  color  of  it,  objects  not  within  its 
scope  cannot  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. And  as  its  range  sometimes  comes  very 
near  to  the  field  committed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  0>ngress,  it  is  the  dufy  of  the  courts 
to  guard  vigilantly  against  ai^  needless  in- 
trusion. Hannibal,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v,  Husen, 
(1877)  95  U.  S.  473. 


(4)  Prohibition  of,  or  Burden  on.  Commerce.  —  A  lawful  article  of  com- 
merce cannot  be  wholly  excluded  from  importation  into  a  state  from  another 
state  where  it  is  manufactured  or  grown.  A  state  has  power  to  regulate  the 
introduction  of  any  article,  including  a  food  product,  so  as  to  insure  purity 
of  the  article  imported,  but  such  police  power  does  not  include  the  total  exclu- 
sion even  of  an  article  of  food. 

Schollenberger  v.  Pennsylvania,  (1898)  171 
U.  S.  12,  reversing  (1893)  156  Pa.  St.  201. 
But  see  Com.  t?.  Paul,  (1892)  148  Pa.  St.  659. 


Whatever  may  be  the  reason  given  to 
justify,  or  the  power  invoked  to  sustain  the 
act  of  the  state,  if  that  act  is  one  which 
tienches  directly  upon  that  which  is  within 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, it  cannot  be  sustained.  Brennan  r. 
Titusville,   (1894)   163  U.  S.  299. 

"  While  we  unhesitatingly  admit  that  a 
state  may  pass  sanitary  laws,  and  laws  for 


the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  health,  or  prop- 
erty within  its  borders ;  while  it  may  prevent 
persons  and  animals  suffering  under  con- 
tagious or  infectious  diseases,  or  convicts, 
etc.,  from  entering  the  state;  while  for  the 
purpose  of  self-protection  it  may  establish 
quarantine,  and  reasonable  inspc^ction  laws, 
it  may  not  interfere  with  transportation  into 
or  through  the  state,  beyond  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  its  self-protection.  It 
mav  not,  under  the  cover  of  exerting  its 
police  powers,  substantially  prohibit  or 
burden  either  foreiim  ni*  interstate  com- 
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merce."     Hannibal,   etc.,   R.    Co.   v,   Husen, 
(1877)  95  U.  S.  472. 

Statutes  belonging  to  the  category  of  police 
regulations  may  sometimes  trench  upon  the 
federal  jurisdiction;  and  when  their  pro- 
visions extend  beyond  a  just  regulation  of 
rights  for  the  public  good,  and  unreasonably 
abridge  or  burden  the  privileges  which  the 
national  authority  conserves,  they  cease  to  be 
operative.  The  state,  when  providing  by 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  the  public  morals,  or  the  public  safety, 
is  subject  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  may 
not  violate  rights  secured  or  guaranteed  by 


that  instrument,  or  interfere  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  powers  confided  to  the  general 
government.  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  New 
York,  (1889)  38  Fed.  Rep.  556. 

This  power  to  regulate  commerce  was  by 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  granted  by 
the  people  and  the  states  to  and  vested  in 
the  Congress  exclusively,  and  no  state,  by 
virtue  of  any  power  reserved  to  the  states, 
can  lawfully  infringe  upon  this  grant.  Any 
act  of  a  state  which  interferes  with  inter- 
state commerce  in  a  well-known  and  sound 
article  of  commerce  is  unconstitutional  and 
void.    In  re  Ware,  (1892)  53  Fed.  Rep.  783. 


Interferenee  with  Carriage  of  Malls.  —  A  state  statute  which  unnecessarily  inter- 
feres with  the  speedy  and  uninterrupted  carriage  of  the  mails  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  considered  as  a  reasonable  police  regulation. 

Illinois  Cent.  R.  Co.  v.  Illinois,  (1896)  163  U.  S.  154. 


(6)  Indirect  or  Incidental  Interference  with  Commerce.  —  A  state  may 
make  valid  enactments  in  the  exercise  of  its  legislative  power  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  convenience  of  its  citizens,  although  in  their  operation  they  may 
have  an  effect  upon  interstate  traffic. 

find  its  support  in  this,  whether  the  pro- 
hibited article  belongs  to,  and  is  subject  to 
be  regulated  as  part  of,  foreign  commerce,  or 
of  commerce  among  the  states.  If,  from  its 
nature,  it  does  not  belong  to  commerce,  or 
if  its  condition,  from  putrescence  or  other 
cause,  is  such  when  it  is  about  to  enter  the 
state  that  it  no  longer  belongs  to  commerce, 
or,  in  other  words,  is  not  a  commercial  arti- 
cle, then  the  state  power  may  exclude  its  in- 
troduction. And  as  an  incident  to  this 
power,  a  state  may  use  means  to  ascertain 
the  fact.  And  here  is  the  limit  between  the 
sovereignpowet  of  the  state  and  the  federal 
power.  That  is  say,  that  which  does  not  be- 
long to  jommerce  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  police  power  of  the  state;  and  that 
which  does  belong  to  commerce  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States."  Per 
Catron,  J.,  in  Peirce  i?.  New  Hampshire, 
(1847)  5  How.  (U.  S.)  599,  and  adopted  by 
the  court  in  In  re  Rahrer,  (1891)  140  U.  S. 
545,  as  to  the  distinction  between  the  inci- 
dental regulation  of  commerce  admissible 
under  the  reserved  police  power  of  the  states 
and  the  power  of  commercial  regulation  dele- 
gated to  Congress. 


Pennsylvania  R.  Co.  v.  Hughes,  (1903)  191 
U.  8.  488,  affirming  (1902)  202  Pa.  St.  222. 
See  also  Sherlock  v.  Ailing,  (1876)  93  U.  S. 
103;  In  re  Lebolt,  (1896)  77  Fed.  Rep.  588; 
Kohn  t?.  Melcher,  (1887)  29  Fed.  Rep.  435. 

"  The  interference  with  the  commercial 
power  of  the  general  government,  to  be  un- 
lawful must  &  direct,  and  not  the  merely 
incidental  effect  of  enforcing  the  police 
powers  of  a  state."  Louisville,  etc.,  R.  Co. 
V.  Kentucky,  (1902)   183  U.  S.  518,  affirming 

(1899)  106  Ky.  633. 

Where  state  legislation  has  been  attacked 
as  violating  the  power  of  Congress  over  in- 
terstate commerce,  if  the  action  of  the  state 
legislature  were  a  bona  fide  exercise  of  its 
police  power,  dictated  by  a  genuine  regard 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health  or 
safety,  such  legislation  would  be  respected, 
though  it  might  interfere  indirectly  with  in- 
terstate   commerce.      Austin    v,    Tennessee, 

(1900)  ,179  U.  S.  349,  affirming   (1898)    101 
Tenn.  663. 

"The  law  and  the  decision  apply  equally 
to  foreign  and  to  domestic  spirits,  as  they 
must  do  on  the  principles  assumed  in  support 
of  the  law.  The  assumption  is,  that  the  police 
power  was  not  touched  by  the  Constitution, 
but  left  to  the  states  as  the  Constitution 
found  it.  This  is  admitted;  and  whenever  a 
thing,  from  character  or  condition,  is  of  a 
description  to  be  regulated  by  that  power  in 
the  state,  then  the  regulation  may  be  made 
by  the  state,  and  Congress  cannot  interfere. 
But  this  must  always  depend  on  facts,  sub- 
ject to  legal  ascertainment,  so  that  the  in- 
jured may  have  redress.    And  the  fact  must 


States  may  regulate  ferries,  roads,  inspec- 
tions, etc.,  without  violating  the  grant  over 
commerce  to  Congress,  though  in  some  de- 
gree and  indirectly  affecting  commerce,  if  it 
does  not  come  in  clear  and  direct  conflict 
with  some  legislation  by  Congress.  But  the 
jua  privatum  in  the  state  must  be  so  exer- 
cised as  not  to  impair  or  obstruct  the  higher 
jua  publicum  in  the  United  States  and  the 
people  at  large.  U.  S.  t?.  New  Bedford  Bridge, 
(1847)  1  Woodb.  AM.  (U.  S.)  401,  27  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  16,867. 
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c.  Effect  of  Action  by  Conobess.  —  A  state  law,  though  resting  upon 
the  police  powers  of  the  state,  must  yield  whenever  Congress,  in  exercise  of 
the  power  granted  to  it,  legislates  upon  the  precise  suhject-matter ;  for  that 
power,  like  all  other  reserve  powers  of  the  state,  is  subordinate  to  those  in  terms 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  nation. 

Gulf,  etc.,  R.  Ck>.  v,  Hefley,    (1895)    158       establiBh  the  rule.  If  the  powers  be  equal,  as 
U.  S.  104.  must  be  the  case,  both  being  sovereign,  one  may 

"  When    CoiiirrPiiii    iLfitii    with    reference    to        "°^®  ^*^**  *^®  ®**'®*"  *^^^'  *°*^  ^'^^^  ™^*^  ^ 

then  Its  stotuteg  diapUce  111  conflicting  local       "•   *^**   •«*?**  s  "±°Li"*  *  uk'^lf '^* 
regulation,  touching  that  matter,  although       f?*^'^'  Z,?""L  ?-Tp Tr^fi,  1'*'L'!L'^' 

such  regulations  mSy  have  been  establishld  V»T^li,^ l^J^  ^^^iE ^^T*Z^'. 

:»  »,,«.«.,?« «.^A  ^*  «  ^«r««  «^4-  <.,,«.««.^^«.»^  ».«  ^**  Congress  snail  act  on  the  same  subject; 

m  pursuance  of  a  power  not  surrendered  by  ^  ^^^  ^^     ^^           ^    j^         .  j^  ^J  ^j^; 

the  states  to  the  ffeneral  irovemment. '    Lake  ^        own,c  muoi,  lucu  jri^iu  w  i,uc 

Shore,  etc.,  R.  Cofi?.  Ohir(1899)  173  U.  S.  P»ja™5>«»t    authority      A   jealousy   of    the 

007     o^  l\L.  Q«luY.  «    Ai«Ko\«-    /iQQQ\  loi  federal  powers  has  often  been  expressed,  and 

??  S  !^v  Mn^ni  ^,    fid^    Mft J?  iV«  »»  apprSension  entertained  that  they  would 

L.  8.  473;  Morris  r.  State,   (1884)   62  Tex.  .^p^^j;  ^j^^  sovereignty  of  the  states.     But 

this  argument  degrades  the  states  by  making 

"  A  concurrent  power  in  the  states  to  regu-  their  legislation,  to  the  extent  stated,  subject 

late  commerce  is  an  anomaly  not  found  in  to  the  will  of  Congress."     Fer  McLean,  J.. 

the  Constitution.    If  such  power  exist,  it  may  in  Smith  i?.  Turner,  (1849)  7  How.  (U.  S.) 

be  exercised  independently  of  the  federal  au-  396. 

thority.    *     *     *    A  concurrent    power    ex-  States  have  an  undoubted  right  to  regulate 

eludes  the  idea  of  a  dependent  power.     The  all  matters  of  police,  including  internal  com- 

general  government  and  a  state  exercise  con-  merce,    roads,    ferries,    canals,    and    bridges, 

current  powers  in  taxing  the  people  of  the  But  the  power  conferred  on  the  general  gov- 

state.     The  objects  of  taxation  may  be  the  emment  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  to 

same,  but  the  motives  and  policy  of  the  tax  regulate  commerce  between  the  several  states 

are  different,  and  the  powers  are  distinct  and  and  foreign  countries,  necessarily  authorizes 

independent.    A  concurrent  power  in  two  dis-  it  to  keep  open  and  free  all  navigable  streams 

tinct  sovereignties  to  regulate  the  same  thing  connecting  the  ocean  with  ports  of  delivery  or 

is  as  inconsistent  in  principle  as  it  is  im-  entry,  and  protect  the  intercourse  between 

practicable  in  action.     It  involves  a  moral  the   several   states  on   all  our   tide   waters, 

and  physical  impossibility.    A  joint  action  is  When  the  exercise  of  their  several  powers 

not  supposed,  and  two  independent  wills  can-  becomes  conflicting,  those  of  the  state  must 

not  do  the  same  thing.     The  action  of  one,  necessarily  yield  to  the  superior  or  control- 

unless  there  be  an  arrangement,  must  neces-  ling  power.    Devoe  v.  Penrose  Ferry  Bridge 

sarily  precede  the  action  of  the  other;  and  Co.,  (18^)  5  Pa.  L.  J.  Rep.  313,  7  Fed.  Cas. 

that  which  is  first,  being  competent,  must  No.  3,845. 

LigislatioB  CoTcring  Bntir^  BulijMt.  —  Although  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  states,  and  the  power  of  the  states  to  regulate  their  purely 
domestic  affairs,  are  distinct  powers,  which,  in  their  application,  may  at  times 
bear  upon  the  same  subject,  no  collision  that  would  disturb  the  harmony  of 
the  national  and  state  governments  or  produce  any  conflict  between  the  two 
governments  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  powers  need  occur,  unless  the 
national  government,  acting  within  the  limits  of  its  constitutional  authority, 
takes  under  its  immediate  control  and  exclusive  supervision  the  entire  subject 
to  which  the  state  legislation  may  refer. 

Missouri,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v,  Haber,  (1898)  169  government,  and  when  it  has  been  put  into 
U.  S.  627,  affirming  (1896)  56  Kan.  694.  full  exercise  by  Acts  of  Congress,  state  stat- 

utes can  have  no  application.    Gulf,  etc.,  R. 

Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  is  sub-  Co.  v,  Miami  Steamship  Co.,  (C.  C.  A.  1898) 
ject  to  exclusive  regulation  by  the  national      86  Fed.  Rep.  420. 

•tat«  Law  SapenedAd  8o  Far  at  JUpngnant.  —  A  law  of  Congress  regulating  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  or  among  the  several  states  is  the  supreme  law,  and 
if  the  law  of  a  state  is  in  conflict  with  it  the  law  of  Congress  must  prevail  and 
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the  state  law  cease  to  operate  so  far  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  United 
States. 

Peirce  v.  New  Hampshire,  (1847)   5  How.   (U.  6.)  674. 


d.  Effect  of  Non-action  by  Congress —  (1)  National  Subjects  to  Be 
Unobstructed  by  State  Action.  —  Where  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
is  exclusive,  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  make  express  regulations  indicates 
its  will  that  the  subject  shall  be  left  free  from  any  restrictions  or  impositions ; 
and  any  r^ulation  of  the  subject  by  the  states,  except  in  matters  of  local  con- 
cern only,  is  repugnant  to  such  freedom. 

over  either  subject  is  equally  and  necessarily 
exclusive  of  that  of  the  states,  and  "para- 
mount over  all  the  powers  of  the  stat^;  so 
that  state  legislation,  however  legitimate  in 
its  origin  or  object,  when  it  conflicts  with 
the  positive  legislation  of  Congress,  or  its 
intention  reasonably  implied  from  its  silence, 
in  respect  to  the  subject  of  commerce  of  both 
kinds,  must  fail.  And  yet  in  respect  to  com- 
merce among  the  states,  it  may  be  for  the  rea- 
son already  assigned,  that  the  same  inference 
is  not  always  to  be  drawn  from  the  absence  of 
congressional  legislation  as  might  be  in  the 
case  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  The 
question,  therefore,  may  be  still  considered  in 
each  case  as  it  arises,  whether  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  failed  in  the  particular  instance 
to  provide  by  law  a  regulation  of  commerce 
among  the  states  is  conclusive  of  its  inten- 
tion that  the  subject  shall  be  free  from  all 
positive  regulation,  or  that,  until  it  posi- 
tively interferes,  such  commerce  may  be  left 
to  be  freely  dealt  with  by  the  respective 
states.''  Bowman  v,  Chicago,  etc.,  K.  Co., 
(1888)   125  U.  S.  482. 

When  it  is  manifest  that  Congress  intends 
to  leave  that  commerce,  which  is  subject  to 
its  jurisdiction,  free  and  unfettered  by  any 
positive  fegulations,  such  intention  would  be 
contravened  by  state  laws  operating  as  regu- 
lations of  commerce  as  much  as  thouffh  these 
had  been  expressly  forbidden.  In  such  cases, 
the  existence  of  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce in  Congress  has  been  construed  to  be 
not  only  paramount,  but  exclusive,  so  as  to 
withdraw  the  subject  as  the  basis  of  legis- 
lation altogether  from  the  states.  Smith  v. 
Alabama,  (1888)  124  U.  S.  473. 


Robbins  v.  Shelby  County  Taxing  Dist., 
(1887)  120  U.  S.  493,  reversing  (1884)  13 
Lea  (Tenn.)  303.  See  also  Western  Union 
Tel.  Co.  r.  James,  (1896)  162  U.  S.  655; 
U.  S.  V,  E.  C.  Knight  Co.,  (1895)  156  U.  S. 
11 ;  Pittsburg,  etc..  Coal  Co.  r.  Bates,  (1895) 
156  U.  S.  588;  In  re  Rahrer,  (1891)  140  U. 
S.  555,  reversing  (1890)  43  Fed.  Rep.  556; 
Leicfy  v.  Hardin,  (1890)  135  U.  S.  110,  re- 
versing (1889)  78  Iowa  286;  Philadelphia, 
etc..  Steamship  Co.  r.  Pennsylvania,  (1887) 
122  U.  S.  336;  WaUing  v,  Michigan,  (1886) 
116  U.  S.  455;  Escanaba,  etc.,  Transp.  Co. 
r.  Chicago,  (1882)  107  U.  S.  687,  affirming 
( 1882)  12  Fed.  Rep.  777;  Welton  v.  Missouri, 
(1875)  91  U.  S.  282,  reversing  (1874)  55 
Mo.  288 ;  Rhea  v.  Newport  News,  etc.,  R.  Co., 
( 1892)  50  Fed.  Rep.  22;  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
Ship  Co.  V.  Railroad  Com'rs,  (1883)  18  Fed. 
Rep.  11;  The  Barque  C^usan,  (1843)  2  Story 
(if.  S.)  455,  5  Fed.  Cas.  No.  2,717;  Southern 
F^press  Co.  v,  Goldberg,  (1903)   101  Va.  621. 

"  Nothing  which  is  a  direct  burden  upon 
interstate  commerce  can  be  imposed  by  the 
.state  without  the  assent  of  Congress,  and  the 
silence  of  Congress  in  respect  to  any  matter 
of  interstate  commerce  is  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  on  its  part  that  it  should  be  ab- 
solutely free."  Brennan  r.  Titusville,  (1894) 
153  U.  S.  302. 

The  power  conferred  upon  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  among  the  states  is  con- 
tained in  the  same  clause  which  confers  upon 
it  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nstions.  The  grant  is  conceived  in  the  same 
terms,  and  the  two  powers  are  undoubtedly 
of  the  same  class  and  character  and  equally 
extensive.     The  actual  exercise  of  its  power 


Partial  BemoTal  of  Ohitaele  to  BUto  Legislation.  —  The  failure  of  Congress  to  exer- 
cise its  exclusive  power  in  any  case  is  equivalent  to  an  expression  of  its  will 
that  the  particular  subject  shall  be  free  from  restrictions  imposed  by  the  state. 
If  Congress  but  partially  removes  an  obstacle  to  the  attachment  of  state  laws 
and  the  subject  of  interstate  commerce,  the  operation  of  such  laws  is  limited 
and  confined  to  the  fields  that  support  it 


In  re  Bergen,  (1900)  115  Fed,  Rep.  339, 
holding  that  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  August  8,  1890,  was  merely  to  strip  the 


protection  of  the  original  package  from  in- 
toxicating liquors  upon  their  arrival  at  their 
destination  within  a  state. 
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(2)  Local  Subjects  May  Be  Regulated  by  State  Action.  —  Where  the 
subjects  on  which  the  power  may  be  exercised  are  local  in  their  nature  or 
operation,  or  constitute  mere  aids  to  commerce,  the  authority  of  the  state  may 
be  exerted  for  their  regulation  and  management  until  Congress  interferes  and 
supersedes  it. 


EBcanaba,  etc.,  Transp.  Co.  v.  Chicago, 
(1882)  107  U.  S.  687,  affirming  (1882)  12 
Fed.  Rep.  777. 

The  regulation  of  foreign  and  interstate 
commerce  is  conferred  by  the  Constitution 
upon  Congress.  It  is  not  expressly  taken 
away  from  the  states.  But  where  the  sub- 
ject-matter is  one  of  a  national  character, 
or  one  that  requires  a  uniform  rule,  it  has 
been  held  that  the  power  of  Congress  is  ex- 
clusive. On  the  contrary,  where  neither  of 
these  circumstances  exists,  it  has  been  held 
that  state  regulations  are  not  unconstitu- 
tional. In  the  absence  of  congressional  regu- 
lation,  which    would   be   of   paramount   au- 


thority when  adopted,  they  are  yalid  and 
binding.  Bw  p.  Siebold,  (1879)  100  U.  & 
385. 

"  Inaction  of  Congress  upon  these  subjects 
of  a  local  nature  or  operation,  unlike  Hs  in- 
action upon  matters  affecting  all  the  states 
and  requiring  uniformity  of  reffuiation,  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  declaration  that  nothing 
shall  be  done  with  respect  to  them,  but  is 
rather  to  be  deemed  a  declaration  that  for 
the  time  being,  and  until  it  sees  fit  to  act, 
they  may  be  regulated  by  state  authority." 
Mobile  County  v.  Kimball,  (1880)  102  U.  S. 
699. 


IV.  POWEB  OF  COHeBBSS  —  1.  In  General —  The  power  to  regulate  commerce 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  Congress  is  that  which  previously  existed 
in  a  state.  The  United  States  has  succeeded  to  the  power  and  rights  of  the 
several  states  so  far  as  control  over  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  is 
concerned. 


South  Carolina  t?.  Georgia,  (1876)  93  U. 
S.  10. 

Congress,  which  alone  exercises  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  government,  is  the  con- 
stitutional protector  of  foreign  and  inter- 
state commerce.  Its  supervision  of  this  sub- 
ject is  continuing  in  its  nature,  and  all 
grants  of  special  privileges,  affecting  so  im- 
portant a  branch  of  governmental  power, 
ought  certainly  to  be  strictly  construed. 
Nothing  will  be  presumed  to  have  been  sur- 
rendered unless  it  was  manifestly  so  in- 
tended. Every  doubt  should  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  government.  As  Congress  can 
exercise  legislative  power  only,  all  its  reser- 
vations of  power,  connected  with  grants  that 
are  made,  must  necessarily  be  legislative  in 
their  character.  Newport,  etc.,  Bridge  Co.  v. 
U.  S.,   (1881)    105  U.  S.  480. 

Whatever  may  be  the  power  of  a  state  over 
commerce  that  is  completely  internal,  it  can 
no  more  prohibit  or  regulate  that  which  is 
interstate  than  it  can  that  which  is  with 
foreign  nations.  Power  over  one  is  given 
by  the  Constitution  to  Congress  in  the  same 


words  in  which  it  is  given  over  the  other,  and 
in  both  cases  it  is  necessarily  exclusive. 
Hannibal,  etc.,  R.  Go.  v.  Husen,  (1877)  95  U. 
S.  469. 


"An  Act  of  Congress  constitutionally 
passed  under  its  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  states  and  with  foreign  nations 
is  binding  upon  all;  as  much  so  as  if  it  were 
embodied,  in  terms,  in  the  Constitution  itself. 
Every  judicial  officer,  whether  of  a  national 
or  a  state  court,  is  under  the  obligation  of  an 
oath  so  to  regard  a  lawful  enactment  of 
Congress.  Not  even  a  state,  still  less  one  of 
its  artificial  creatures,  can  stand  in  the  way 
of  its  enforcement.  If  it  were  otherwise  the 
government  and  its  laws  might  be  prostrated 
at  the  feet  of  local  authority."  Northern 
Securities  Co.  v.  U.  8.,  (1904)   193  U.  S.  333. 

The  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  states  is  paramount  in  the  federal 
government  and  cannot  be  restricted  by  a 
state.  Palmer  v.  Cuyahoga  County,  (1843) 
3  McLean  (U.  S.)  226,  18  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
10,688. 


2.  Power  Complete  Except  as  Limited  by  the  Conititution.  —  The  power  to 
regulate  commerce,  like  all  others  vested  in  Congress,  is  complete  in  itself, 
may  he  exercised  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges  no  limitations,  other 
than  are  prescribed  in  the  Constitution.  If,  as  has  always  been  understood, 
the  sovereignty  of  Congress,  though  limited  to  specified  objects,  is  plenary  as 
to  those  objects,  the  power  over  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  states  is  vested  in  Congress  as  absolutely  as  it  would  be  in  a  single 
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government  having  in  its  constitution  the  same  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of 
the  power  as  are  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Gibbons  v.  Ogden,    (1824)    9  Wheat.    (U.  be  exerted  by  Congress  to  its  utmost  extent, 

8.)    197.      See  also  Sang  Lung  v,  Jackson,  subject  only  to  such  limitations  as  the  Con- 

(1898)    85  Fed.   Rep.   506;   U.   S.   v.   Craig,  stitution   imposes   upon   the   exercise   of   the 

(1886)   28  Fed.  Rep.  795;  Sweatt  v.  Boston,  powers   granted   by   it;    and   in   determining 

•tc.,  R.  Co.,   (1871)   3  Cliflf.  j(U.  S.)   339,  L3  the  character  of  the  regulations  to  be  adopted. 

Fed.  Cas.  No.  13,684.  Congress  has  a  large  discretion  which  is  not 

r^  At        i.  J.  u  to  be  controlled  by   the  courts,   simply  be- 

Comnierce    ^"^"^^^^  J^^^J^^^^^^  cause,  in  their  opinion,  such  regulations^  ma v 

S''''\^^?^««u  J^Tnl^;.^^^^^^  °«^  "^  ^^^  t,est  or  most  effective  that  could 

fie,  the  transit  of  persons,  and  the  transmis-  ^  employed.     Lottery  Case,    (1903)    188  U. 

Bion  of  messages  by  telegraph.      The  power  g    35  P   ^g^   ^^^   Buttfield   r.    Stranahan, 

to    regulate    commerce    among    the    several  /iaa^>    100  tt    q    .too                      o  *«ii»uau, 

states  is  vested  in  Congress  as  absolutely  as  ^^*^*^    ^^^  ^'  ^'  *"^- 

it  would  be  in  a  single  government  having  The    power    of    Congress    over    interstate 

in  its  constitution  the  same  restrictions  on  commerce  is  as  absolute  as  it  is  over  foreign 

the  exercise  of  the  power  as  are  found  in  the  commerce.      Crutcher  v,   Kentucky,    (1891) 

Constitution    of    the    United    States;    such  141  U.  S.  67,  re^yerwng  (1889)  89  Ky.  6. 
power  is  plenary,  complete  in  itself,  and  may 

Af  Abiolvte  M  That  of  Btatei  OT«r  Bomattie  Commeroe.  —  Subject  to  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  Constitution,  the  power  of  Congress  over  interstate  and  inter- 
national commerce  is  as  full  and  complete  as  is  the  power  of  any  state  over  its 
domestic  commerce. 

Northern  Securities  Co.  v,  U.  S.,  (1904)  193  U.  S.  342. 

CompenMtio&  for  TaUiig  Privato  Property.  —  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  is 
subject  to  all  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Constitution,  and  among  them  is 
that  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  If,  in  exercising  that  supreme  control,  Con- 
gress deems  it  necessary  to  take  private  property,  then  it  must  proceed  subject 
to  the  limitations  imposed  by  that  amendment  and  can  take  only  on  payment 
of  just  compensation. 

Monongahela  Nav.  Co.  v,  U.  S.,  (1893)  148  U.  S.  336.  See  also  Scranton  v,  Wheeler, 
(1900)   179  U.  S.  163. 

limitod  \tf  Vatvo  of  Power  and  Borerolgiity  of  itotoi.  —  The  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  several  states  is  limited  by  other  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  the  nature  of  the  power  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  states. 

U.  S.  17.  Cisna,  (1835)  1  McLean  (U.  S.)  254,  25  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,795. 

The  power  is  coextenaive  with  the  sub-  (1887)  72  Iowa  348 ;  Leisy  i?.  Hardin,  (1890) 
ject.  Kidd  t>.  Pearson,  (1888)  128  U.  S.  16,  136  U.  S.  100,  reversing  (1889)  78  Iowa  286. 
affirming  Pearson  r.  International  Distillery, 

3.  Power  to  Declare  What  Are  Subjects  of  Commerce.  —  The  power  to  regulnt' 
commerce  includes  the  power  to  declare  what  property  or  things  may  be  tlic 
subject  of  commerce. 

U.  S.  V.  Popper,   (1899)   98  Fed.  Hep.  424.       the  states,  to  determine  when  a  subject  of 

that  commerce  shall  become  amenable  to  the 
It  is   competent   for  Congress,   under  the      law  of  the  state  in  which  the  transit  ends. 
grant  of  power  to  regulate  commerce  among       In  re  Van  Vliet,  (1890)  43  Fed.  Rep.  763. 

Xay  Make  Vie' of  Any  Appropriate  Means.  —  Congress,  being  empowered  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  several  states  and  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  or  proper  for 
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carrying  into  execution  any  of  the  powers  specifically  conferred,  may  make  use 
of  any  appropriate  means  for  the  same. 

Luzton  V.  North  River  Bridge  Co.,  (1894)  163  U.  8.  529. 

4.  AfflrmatiTe  Bxerdte  of  Power.  —  The  rule  that  in  the  enforcement  of  pro- 
visions guaranteeing  civil  rights,  Congress  is  limited  to  the  enactment  of 
legislation  corrective  of  any  wrong  committed  by  the  states  and  not  by  the 
individuals,  does  not  apply  to  those  cases  in  which  Congress  is  clothed  with 
direct  plenary  powers  of  legislation  over  the  whole  subject,  accompanied  with 
an  express  or  implied  denial  of  such  powers  to  the  states,  as  in  the  regulation 
of  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  the  coining  of  money,  the  establishment  of  post  offices  and 
post  roads,  the  declaring  of  war,  etc  In  these  cases  Congress  has  power  to 
pass  laws  for  regulating  the  subjects  specified  in  every  detail,  and  the  conduct 
and  transactions  of  individuals  in  respect  thereof. 

Civil  Ri^t«  Oases,  (1883)  109  U.  S.  18.  cise  on  the  part  of  Congress  as  mueli  as  any 

other  power  granted  by  the  Constitution  to 

Hie  power  is  manifestly  not  confined  or  the  federal  government.  Kentucky,  etc, 
limited  to  a  native  form  of  action  by  the  Bridge  Co.  v.  Louisville,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1889) 
states,  but  clearly  admits  of  affirmative  ezer-      37  Fed.  Rep.  634. 

6.  Power  Beaches  Interior  of  States.  —  The  power  of  Congress  must  be  exer- 
cised within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  several  states.  In  regulating 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  the  power  of  Congress  does  not  stop  at  the 
jurisdictional  lines  of  the  several  states.  The  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  foreign  nations  is  that  of  the  whole  United  States.  If  Congress  has  the 
power  to  regulate  it,  that  power  must  be  exercised  whenever  the  subject  exists. 
If  it  exists  within  the  states,  if  a  foreign  voyage  may  commence  or  terminate 
at  a  port  within  a  state,  then  the  power  of  Congress  may  be  exercised  within 
the  state.  This  principle  is,  if  possible,  still  more  clear  when  applied  to  com- 
merce among  the  several  states. 

Gibbons  o.  Ogden,  (1824)  9  Wheat.  (U.S.)       foreign   origin.     Guy  v.   Baltimore,    (1879) 

195.  See  also  Leisy  v.  Hardin,   (1890)    135       100  U.  S.  443. 

U»»7)   /as  lowa  d4H.  j^  legislates  for  the  whole  nation,  and  is  not 

Hie  power  of  the  national  government  over  embarrassed    by    state    lines.      Its    peculiar 

commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  duty  is  to  protect  one  part  of  the  country 

the  several  states  is  broad  and  comprehensive.  from    encroachments    by    another    upon    the 

It  reaches  the  interior  of  every  state  of  the  national  rights  which  belong  to  all.'*    Pensa- 

Union,  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  pro-  cola   Tel.    Co.    v.    Western    Union   Tel.   Go., 

tect  the  products  of  other  states  and  coun-  (1877)  96  U.  S.  10. 
tries  from  discrimination  by  reason  of  their 

6.  Prescribe  Bnles  by  Which  Commeroe  Shall  Be  Oovemed.  —  Tlie  power  to 
regulate  commeroe  is  the  power  to  prescribe  the  rule  by  which  commerce  is  to 
be  governed. 

Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  (1824)  9  Wheat.  (U.  8.)       an  exclusive  power  in  Congress;  and  the  pre- 

196.  See  also  Gloucester  Ferry  Co.  f?.  Fenn-       scribing  of  rules  for  the  shipping  of  seamen 
sylvania,  (1885)   114  U.  S.  203.  and    the   navigation    of   vessels   engaged   in 

foreign  trade,  or  trade  between  the  states,  is 
The  power  to  regulate  commerce  includes      a    regulation    of    commerce.      Hie    Barque 
the  power  to  regulate  navigation  with  for-       Chusan,   (1843)  2  Story  (U.  S.)  455,  5  Fed, 
eign  nations  and  among  the  states,  and  it  is      Cas.  :^^o.  2 J 17. 
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Bnl«  of  iTM  Oompetition.  —  The  constitutional  guaranty  of  liberty  of  contract 
does  not  prevent  Congress  from  prescribing  the  rule  of  free  competition  for 
those  engaged  in  interstate  and  international  commerce. 

Northern  Securities  Go.  v,  U.  S.,  (1904)  193  U.  S.  332. 

7.  Power  to  Authorize  Injunctions  to  Restrain  Obstrnotions.  —  The  relations  of 

the  general  government  to  interstate  commerce  are  such  as  to  authorize  a  direct 

interference  to  prevent  a  forcible  obstruction,  and  while  it  may  be  competent 

for  the  government,  through  the  executive  branch  and  in  use  of  the  entire 

executive  power  of  the  nation,  to  forcibly  remove  all  such  obstructions,  it  is 

equally  within  its  competency  to  appeal  to  the  civil  courts  for  an  inquiry  and 

determination  as  to  the  existence  and  character  of  any  alleged  obstructions, 

and  if  such  are  found  to  exist,  or  threaten  to  occur,  to  invoke  the  power  of 

those  courts  to  remove  or  restrain  such  obstructions. 

In  re  Debs,  (1895)  158  U.  S.  599,  denying  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  on 
reviewing.     U.  S.  v.  Debs,  (1894)  64  Fed.  Rep.  724. 


8.  Power  Does  Not  Comprehend  Internal  Commerce  of  a  State.  —  The  power  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  does  not  comprehend  the  purely  internal  domestic  com- 
merce of  a  state  which  is  carried  on  between  man  and  man  within  a  state  or 
between  different  parts  of  the  same  state. 

This  express  grant  of  power  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  states  has  always  been 
understood  as  limited  by  its  terms;  and  as  a 
virtual  denial  of  any  power  to  interfere  with 
the  internal  trade  and  business  of  the  separate 
states,  except  as  a  necessary  and  proper 
means  for  carrying  into  execution  some  other 
power  expressly  granted  or  vested.  U.  8. 
V,  Dewitt,  (1869)  9  WaU.  (U.  S.)  44. 


Kidd  V.  Pearson,  (1888)  128  U.  8.  16, 
affirming  Pearson  v.  International  Distillery, 
(1887)  72  Iowa  348. 

"The  genius  and  character  of  the  whole 
government  seem  to  be  that  its  action  is  to 
be  applied  to  all  the  external  concerns  of  the 
nation,  and  to  those  internal  concerns  which 
affect  the  states  generally,  but  not  to  those 
which  are  completely  within  a  particular 
state,  which  do  not  affect  other  states,  and 
with  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  interfere, 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  some  of  the  gen- 
eral powers  of  the  government.  The  com- 
pletely internal  commerce  of  a  state,  then, 
may  be  considered  as  reserved  for  the  state 
itself."  Gibbons  t?.  Ogden,  (1824)  9  Wheat. 
(U.  S.)  196. 

The  power  vested  in  Congress  was  not  de- 
signed to  operate  upon  matters  essentially 
local  in  their  nature  and  extent.  "The 
design  and  object  of  that  power,  as  evinced 
in  ttie  history  of  the  Constitution,  was  to 
establish  a  perfect  equality  amongst  the  sev- 
eral states  as  to  commercial  rights,  and  to 
prevent  unjust  and  invidious  distinctions, 
which  local  jealousies  or  local  and  partial 
interests  might  be  disposed  to  introduce  and 
maintain.  These  were  the  views  pressed 
upon  the  public  attention  by  the  advocates 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  in 
accordance  therewith  have  been  the  exposi- 
tions of  this  instrument  propounded  by  this 
court,  in  decisions  quoted  by  counsel  on 
either  side  of  this  cause,  thouprh  differently 
applied  by  them."  Veazie  v.  Moor,  (1852) 
14  How.  (U.  S.)  574,  affirming  (1850)  32 
Me.  343,  (1849)  31  Me,  360, 


When  Congress  undertakes  to  enact  a  law, 
which  can  only  be  valid  as  a  regulation  of 
commerce,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  to  find 
on  the  face  of  the  law,  or  from  its  essential 
nature,  that  it  is  a  regulation  of  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several 
states,  or  with  the  Indian  tribes.  If  not  so 
limited  it  is  in  excess  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress. If  its  main  purpose  be  to  establish 
a  regulation  applicable  to  all  trade,  to  com- 
merce at  all  points,  especially  if  it  be  ap- 
parent that  it  is  designed  to  govern  the  com- 
merce wholly  between  citizens  of  the  same 
state,  it  is  obviously  the  exercise  of  a  power 
not  confided  to  Congress.  Trade-Mark  Cases, 
(1879)   100  U.  S.  96. 

The  power  of  Congress  under  this  clause  is 
not  operative  upon  persons  and  things  upon 
land  within  the  boundaries  of  state  juris- 
diction, nor  has  the  principle  ever  been  con- 
troverted that  the  rights  and  duties  of  per- 
sons in  relation  to  property  are  rightfully 
prescribed  and  controlled  by  the  laws  of  the 
state  within  whose  territorial  limits  it  is 
found.  King  v.  American  Transp.  Co.,  ( 1859) 
1  Flipp.   (U.  S.)    1,  14  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,787. 

There  is  a  commerce  strictly  internal  to 
each  state,  over  which  Congress  has  no  con* 
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trol,  thougli  it  11U17  be  earried  on  l^  means 
of  the  navigable  riven  of  the  United  States. 
The  Bright  Star,  (1868)  Woolw.  (U.  8.)  266, 
4  Fed.  Gas.  No.  1,880. 

Congress  cannot  authorize  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  a  state  in  order  to  tax  it.  Over 
the  internal  commerce  or  domestic  trade  of 
a  state  Congress  has  no  power  of  regulation 
nor  any  direct  control.  This  power  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  states.  No  interference 
by  Congress  with  the  business  of  citizens 
transacted  within  a  state  is  warranted  by 
the  Constitution,  except  such  as  is  strictly 
incidental  to  the  exercise  of  powers  clearly 
granted  to  the  legislature.  The  power  to 
authorize  a  business  within  a  state  is  plainly 
repugnant  to  the  exclusive  power  of  the  state 
over  the  same  subject.  It  is  true  that 
the  power  of  Congress  to  tax  is  a  very  exten- 
sive power.     It  is  given  in  the  Constitution 


with  only  one  exception  and  only  two  quali- 
fications. Congress  cannot  tax  exports,  and 
it  must  impose  direct  taxes  by  the  rule  of 
apportionment,  and  indirect  taxes  by  the  rule 
of  uniformity.  Thus  limited,  and  thus  only, 
it  reaches  every  subject,  and  may  be  exer- 
cised at  discretion.  But  it  reaches  only 
existing  subjects.  License  Tax  Cases,  ( 1866) 
6  Wall.  (U.  S.)  470.  See  also  Pervear  p. 
Massachusetts,   (1866)   6  Wall.   (U.  S.)   476. 

Incidentally  affects  state  authority.  —  If 
an  Act  of  Congress  affects  the  internal  com- 
merce of  a  state  incidentally  merely  it  is 
not  unconstitutional.  If  the  purpose  of  the 
statute  is  legitimate,  and  warranted  by  the 
Constitution,  it  is  wholly  immaterial  to  the 
consideration  of  its  validity  that  somewhere 
it  has  a  casual  or  contingent  effect  upon  the 
domain  of  state  legislation.  llie  Katie, 
(1889)   40  Fed.  Rep.  492. 


9.  Power  to  Enact  Criminal  Lawi.  —  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  includes 
the  power  to  regulate  navigation,  as  connected  with  the  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  states.  It  does  not  stop  at  the  mere  boundary  line  of  a 
state;  nor  is  it  confined  to  acts  done  on  the  water,  or  in  the  necessary  course 
of  the  navigation  thereof.  It  extends  to  acts,  done  on  land,  which  interfere 
with,  obstruct,  or  prevent  the  due  exercise  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
and  navigation  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  states.  Any  offense  which 
thus  interferes  with,  obstructs,  or  prevents  such  commerce  and  navigation, 
though  done  on  land,  may  be  punished  by  Congress,  under  its  general  authority 
to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  execute  its  delegated  constitutional 
powers. 


U.  S.  V,  Coombs,  (1838)  12  Pet.  (U.  S.) 
78,  holding  that  the  Act  of  1825,  c.  276, 
sec.  9,  providing  "that  if  any  person  shall 
plunder,  steal,  or  destroy  any  money,  goods, 
merchandise,  or  other  effects  from  or  belong- 
ing to  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  boat,  or  raft 
which  shall  be  in  distress,  or  which  shall  be 
wrecked,  lost,  stranded,  or  cast  away  upon 
the  sea,  or  upon  any  reef,  shoal,  bank,  or 
rocks  of  the  sea,  or  in  any  place  within  the 
admiralty  or  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States;  or  if  any  person  or  persons 
shall  wilfully  obstruct  the  escape  of  any 
person  endeavoring  to  save  his  or  her  life 
from  such  ship  or  veBscl,  boat  or  raft,  or  the 
wreck  thereof;  or  if  any  person  shall  hold 
out  or  show  any  false  light  or  lights,  or  ex- 
tinguish any  true  light,  with  intention  to 
bring  any  ship  or  vessel,  boat  or  raft,  being 
or  sailing  upon  the  sea,  into  danger  or  dis- 
tress, or  shipwreck,  every  person  so  offending, 
his  or  their  counselors,  aiders,  or  abettors, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony;  and  shall, 
on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  line 
not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  and  im- 
prisonment and  confinement  at  hard  labor 
not  exceeding  ten  years,  according  to  the 
aggravation  of  the  offense,"  was  within  the 
power  of  Congress  under  this  clause. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  punish  offenses 
committed  on  the  high  seas  below  the  grade 
of  piracy  Or  felony  may  be  sustained  under 


this  clause.  The  Ship  Ulysses,  (1800) 
Brun.  Col.  Cas.  (U.  S.)  629,  24  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  14,330. 

Congress  may  provide  for  the  maintenanee 
of  good  order  and  discipline,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  offenses  committed  upon  American 
vessels,  in  whatever  waters  they  may  happen 
to  be.  Em  p.  Byers,  (1887)  32  Fed.  Hep. 
406. 

Under  power  to  enact  aU  laws  "necessary 
and  proper."  — By  this  clause,  and  that 
clause  giving  Congress  power  to  make  all 
laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  that 
power  into  effect,  the  legislature  is  author- 
ized to  give  full  protection  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  by  its  criminal  juris- 
prudence. Charge  to  Grand  Jury,  (1861) 
2  Sprague  (U.  S.)  279,  30  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
18,266. 

Conspiracy  to  destroy  vessel.  —  Section  23 
of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1826,  providing  "  that 
if  any  person  or  persons  shall,  on  the  high 
seas,  or  within  the  United  States,  wilfully 
and  corruptly  conspire,  combine,  and  confed- 
erate, with  any  other  person  or  persons,  such 
other  person  or  persons  being  either  within  or 
without  the  United  States,  to  cast  away,  to 
burn,  or  otherwise  destroy,  any  ship  or  ves- 
sel, or  to  procure  the  same  to  be  done,  with  in- 
tent to  injure  any  person  or  body  politic,  that 
hath  underwritten,  or  shall  there  afterwards 
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underwrite,  any  policy  of  insurance  thereon,  constitutional.     The  protection  of  commerce 

or  on  goods  on  board  thereof,  or  with  intent  was  the  object  of  the  law,  the  protection  of 

to  injure  any  person  or  body  politic,  that  insurance    policies    was    merely    incidental, 

hath  lent  or  advanced,  or  thereafter  shall  U.  S.  t7.  Cole,  (1853)  5  McLean  (U.  8.)  613, 

lend  or  advance  any  money  on  such  vessel,  on  25  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,832. 
bottomiy   or   respondentia^"   etc.,   was   held 

10.  Heans  Employed  —  a.  Grant  of  Franchises.  —  Congress,  under  the 
power  to  regulate  conuneroe  among  the  several  states,  has  authority  to  grant 
franchises  authorizing  corporations  to  construct  national  highways  and  bridges 
from  state  to  state. 

California  v.  Central  Pac  R.  Ck).,  (1888)  127  U.  S.  39. 

6.  State  Corporations.  —  An  Act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  Act  to  grant 
the  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  Southern  Kansas  Railway 
Company,  and  for  other  purposes,"  was  a  valid  exercise  of  power  in  relation 
to  commerce.  A  corporation  created  by  the  laws  of  a  state  is  a  fit  instru- 
mentality to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  Congress  in  relation  to  commerce 
between  the  states. 

Cherokee  Nation  v.   Southern  Kansas  R.  Fed.  Rep.   129;   Stockton  v,  Baltimore,  etc., 

Co.,   (1890)   135  U.  S.  651,  reversing  (1888)  R.  Co.,    (1887)    32  Fed.  Rep.  9;   Curtiss  v. 

33   Fed.  Rep.   900.      See  also  Pennsylvania  Hurd,  (1887)  30  Fed.  Rep.  729. 
R.  Co.  V,  Baltimore,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1888)   37 

11.  Delegation  of  Power  —  a.  To  District  of  Columbia.  —  Congress  can- 
not delegate  to  the  District  of  Columbia  power  to  regulate  commerce  between 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  states. 

Stoutenbnrgh  v,  Hennick,  (1889)  129  U.  S.  141. 

6.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  —  Congress  has  authority,  under 
its  sovereign  and  exclusive  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
states,  to  create  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  supervising,  investigating,  and 
reporting  upon  matters  or  complaints  connected  with  or  growing  out  of  inter- 
state commerce.  This  federal  commission  has  assigned  to  it  duties,  and 
performs  for  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  that  interstate  commerce  com- 
mitted by  the  Constitution  to  the  exclusive  care  and  jurisdiction  of  Congress, 
the  same  funtJtions  which  state  commissioners  exercise  in  respect  to  local  or 
purely  internal  commerce,  over  which  the  states  appointing  them  have  exclusive 
control-  Their  validity  in  their  respective  spheres  of  operation  stands  upon 
the  same  footing.  The  validity  of  state  commissioners  invested  with  powers 
as  ample  and  large  as  those  conferred  upon  the  federal  commissioners,  has 
not  been  successfully  questioned,  when  limited  to  that  local  or  internal  com- 
merce over  which  the  states  have  exclusive  jurisdiction;  and  no  valid  reason 
is  seen  for  doubting  or  questioning  the  authority  of  Congress. 

Kentucky,  etc..  Bridge  Co.  v.  Louisville,  (1894)  164  U.  S.  447.  See  also  title  Inter- 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1889)  37  Fed.  Rep.  613.  See  state  Commebce,  3  Fed.  Stat.  Annot.  808. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Brimson, 

c.  Ihpobted  Liquobs  Subject  to  State  Laws.  —  See  the  reference  to 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  8,  1890,  under  IX.  2,  t  (4)  Power  of  States  — 
8  F.  8.  A, -86  401  Volume  VIII. 
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State  ofnd  Municipal  Legislation  Affecting  Commerce  —  Intoxicating  Liquors 
—  Act  of  Congress  of  August  8,  1890,  p.  501. 

d.  States  May  Pbohibit  Inteoduction  of  Explosives.  —  This  power 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce  being  in  Congress,  it  is  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  permit  its  exercise  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  states.  In  sections 
4278  and  4279  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  nitro- 
glycerine and  other  explosives,  Congress  gives  directly  to  any  state,  territory, 
district,  city,  or  town  the  right  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  such  substances 
into  its  limits  for  sale,  use,  or  consumption  therein. 

Ea  p.  Jervey,  (1895)  66  Fed.  Rep.  060. 

12.  Subjects  of  Begulation  —  a.  Persons.  — ''  It  is  conceded  that  the  Con- 
stitution has  vested  in  the  government  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  in  all  its 
branches,  and  it  is  settled  that  this  power  extends  to  every  species  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  and  may  be  exercised  upon  persons  as  well  as  property. 
This  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  two  cases, 
generally  known  as  the  Passenger  Cases,  (1849)  7  How.  (U.  S.)  283,  over- 
ruling in  that  respect  the  case  of  New  York  v.  Miln,  (1837)  11  Pet  (U.  S.) 
102." 

Lin  Sing  v,  Waahburn,  (1862)  20  Gal.  566. 

6.  Eaileoads — (1)  Power  to  Authorize  Construction  of  BaUroads. — 
Under  the  power  given  by  this  clause,  Congress  has  the  right  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  railroads. 

California  v.  Central  Pac.  R.  Co.,  (1888)  127  U.  8.  39. 

(2)  Grant  of  Right  of  Way.  —  The  Act  of  Congress  of  July  4,  1884, 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  grant  the  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory  to 
the  Southern  Kansas  Eailway  Company,  and  for  other  purposes,"  was  held 
to  be  a  valid  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  several  states  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

Cherokee  Nation  v.  Southern  Kansas  R.  Co.,  (1890)  135  U.  S.  642. 

(3)  State  Railroad  Engaging  in  Interstate  Commerce.  —  When  a  state  rail- 
road corporation  voluntarily  engages  as  d  common  carrier  in  interstate  com- 
merce by  making  an  arrangement  for  a  continuous  carriage  or  shipment  of 
goods  and  merchandise,  it  is  subjected,  so  far  as  such  traffic  is  concerned,  to 
the  regulations  and  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Detroit,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1897)  167  U.  S.  642.  See  alao 
Ew  p.  Koehler,  (1887)  30  Fed.  Rep.  867. 

(4)  Regulation  of  Rates.  —  Possessing  sovereign  and  exclusive  power  over 

the  subject  of  commerce  among  the  states,  Congress  may  legislate  in  respect 

thereto  to  the  same  extent  both  as  to  rates  and  all  other  matters  of  r^ulation 

as  the  states  may  do  in  respect  to  purely  local  or  internal  commerce. 

Kentucky,  etc.,  Bridge  Co.  v.  Louisville,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1889)  37  Fed.  Rep.  634.  See  also 
Eauffpian  Milling  Co.  v,  Missouri  Pac  R.  Co.,  (1890)  4  Int.  Com.  C.  Rep.  433. 
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(5)  Prohibiting  Combinaiians  Between  Competing  Roads.  —  Congress,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  right  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  states,  or 
otherwise,  has  the  power  to  prohibit,  as  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce,  a 
contract  or  combination  between  competing  railroad  corporations  entered  into 
and  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  interstate  rates 
and  fares  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  on  any  of  the  railroads, 
parties  to  the  contract  or  combination,  even  though  the  rates  and  fares  thus 
established  are  reasonable. 

U.  8.  V.  Joint  Tmffic  Assoc,  (189S)  171  U.  8.  506. 

(6)  Liability  for  Negligence.  —  The  whole  subject  of  the  liability  of 
interstate  railroad  companies  for  the  negligence  of  those  in  their  service  may 
be  covered  by  national  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  under  its  power  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  states.  But  when  Congress  has  not  dealjb  with 
that  subject,  it  is  competent  for  a  state  to  enact  legislation  thereon. 

Ptoirce  V.  Van  Dusen,  (C.  C.  A.  1897)  78  Fed.  Rep.  700. 

(7)  Qualifications  amd  Dviies  of  Employees.  —  The  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce  is  plenary ;  as  incident  to  it,  Congress  may  legis- 
late as  to  the  qualifications,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  employees  and  others  on 
railway  trains  engaged  in  that  commerce;  and  such  legislation  will  supersede 
any  state  action  on  the  subject.  But  until  such  legislation  is  had,  it  is  clearly 
within  the  competency  of  the  states  to  provide  against  accidents  on  trains 
whilst  within  their  limits. 

NashviUe,  etc,  R.  Go.  v.  Alabama,  (1888)  128  U.  8.  99. 

(8)  Regulations  as  to  Carriage  of  Live  Stock.  —  An  Act  of  Congress  (R.  S. 
sees.  4386-4390)  providing  that  "  no  railroad  company  within  the  United 
States  whose  road  forms  any  part  of  a  line  of  road  over  which  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  or  other  animals  are  conveyed  from  one  state  to  another,  or  the  owners 
or'  masters  of  steam,  sailing,  or  other  vessels  carrying  or  transporting  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  or  other  animals  from  one  state  to  another,  shall  confine  the  • 
same  in  cars,  boats,  or  vessels  of  any  description  for  a  longer  period  than 
twenty-eight  consecutive  hours,  without  unloading  the  same  for  rest,  water, 
and  feeding  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  consecutive  hours,  unless  prevented 
from  so  unloading  by  storm  or  other  accidental  causes,"  and  prescribing  pen- 
alties for  its  violation,  is  directly  within  the  terms  of  the  Constitution.  No 
state  is  competent  to  make  regulations  of  this  character,  and,  until  Congress 
exercises  its  authority  upon  the  subject,  transportation  of  merchandise  from 
one  state  to  another  is  free. 

U.  8.  V.  Boston,  etc,  R.  Go.,  (1883)  15  Fed.  Rep.  211. 

e.  Tblbgraphs.  —  Telegraph  companies  are  subject  to  the  regulating  power 
of  Congress  in  respect  to  their  foreign  and  interstate  business.  A  telegraph 
company  occupies  the  same  relation  to  commerce  as  a  carrier  of  messages, 
that  a  railroad  company  does  as  a  carrier  of  goods.    Both  companies  are  instru- 
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ments  of  oommeroe,  and  their  business  is  commerce  itself.  They  do  their 
transportation  in  different  ways,  and  the  liabilities  are  in  some  respects  dif- 
ferent^ but  they  are  both  indispensable  to  those  engaged  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  commercial  pursuits. 

trolling  power  of  GongresB,  certainly  as 
against  hostile  state  leffislation.  PensacoU 
Tel.  Co.  f?.  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.,  (1877) 
90  U.  S.  10,  olfirming  (1876)  2  Woods  (C 
S.)  643,  19  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,900. 


Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  Texas,   (1881) 
106  U.  S.  464. 

A  telegrraph,  as  an  agency  of  commerce  and 
intercommunication,  comes   within   the  con- 


Th«  Act  of  CongreM  Paisad  Jaly  24, 1866,  incorporated  in  Title  LXV.  of  the  Revised 

Statutes,  so  far  as  it  requires  that  the  erection  of  telegraph  lines  shall,  as 

against  state  interference,  be  free  to  all  who  accept  its  terms  and  conditions, 

and  that  a  telegraph  company  of  one  state  shall  not,  after  accepting  them,  be 

excluded  by  another  state  from  prosecuting  its  business  within  her  jurisdiction, 

is  a  legitimate  regulation  of  commercial  intercourse  among  the  states. 

ganized  under  the  laws  of  one  state  for  con- 
structing and  operating  telegraph  lines  shall 
not  be  excluded  by  another  from  prosecuting 
their  business  within  its  jurisdiction,  if  they 
accept  the  terms  proposed  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment for  this  national  privilege,  is  a 
regulation  of  commercial  intercourse  among 
the  states,  and  is  appropriate  legislation  to 
carry  into  execution  the  powers  of  Congress 
over  the  postal  service.  Pensacola  Tel.  Co.  r. 
Western  Union  Tel.  Co.,  (1877)  96  U.  S.  11, 
affirming  (1876)  2  Woods  (U.  8.)  643,  19 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,960. 


Leloup  f?.  Mobile,  (1888)  127  U.  S.  646, 
reversing  (1884)  76  Ala.  402.  See  also 
Western  Union  Tel.  (>).  v.  Pennsylvania  R. 
Co.,   (1904)   196  U.  S.  640. 

The  Act  of  Congress  of  July  24,  1866, 
substantially  declaring,  in  the  interest  of 
commerce  and  the  convenient  transmission  of 
intelligence  from  place  to  place  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens, 
that  the  erection  of  telegraph  lines  shall,  so 
far  as  state  interference  is  concerned,  be  free 
to  all  who  will  submit  to  the  conditions  im- 
(losed  by  Congress,  and  that  corporations  or- 


d.  Ships  and   Shipping — (1)   Oeneral  Ariihority  of  Congress.  —  The 

power  to  regulate  commerce  includes  navigation  as  well  as  traffic  in  its  ordinary 

signification,  and  embraces  ships  and  vessels  as  the  instruments  of  intercourse 

and  trade  as  well  as  officers  and  seamen  employed  in  their  navigation. 

the  regulation  of  Congress,  and  all  laws 
passed  by  that  body  in  the  regulation  of 
navigation  and  trade,  whether  foreign  or 
coastwise,  is  therefore  but  the  exercise  of  an 
undisputed  power.  When,  therefore,  an  Act 
of  the  legislature  of  a  state  prescribes  a 
regulation  of  the  subject  repugnant  to  and 
inconsistent  with  the  regulation  of  Congress, 
the  state  law  must  give  way ;  and  this,  with- 
out regard  to  the  source  of  power  whence 
the  state  legislature  derived  its  enactment." 
Sinnot  v.  Davenport,  (1859)  22  How.  (U.  S.) 
243,  reversing  Pilotage  Com'rs  t?.  The  Steam- 
boat Cuba,  (1856)  28  Ala.  185. 


Stale  Tonnage  Tax  Cases,  (1870)  12  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  216. 

The  commercial  power  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  is  one  without  limitation.  It 
«  authorizes  legislation  with  respect  to  all  the 
subjects  of  foreign  and  interstate  commerce, 
the  persons  engaged  in  it,  and  the  instru- 
ments by  which  it  is  carried  on.  And  legis- 
lation has  largely  dealt,  so  far  as  commerce 
by  water  is  concerned,  with  the  instruments 
of  that  commerce.  It  has  embraced  the  whole 
subject  of  navigation,  prescribed  what  shall 
constitute  American  vessels,  and  by  whom 
they  shall  be  navigated;  how  they  shall  be 
registered  or  enrolled  and  licensed;  to  what 
tonnage,  hospital,  and  other  dues  they  shall 
be  subjected;  what  rules  they  shall  obey  in 
passing  each  other ;  and  what  provision  their 
owners  shall  make  for  the  health,  safety, 
and  comfort  of  their  crews.  Since  steam  has 
been  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels, 
legislation  has  embraced  an  infinite  variety 
of  further  details,  to  guard  against  accident 
and  consequent  loss  of  life.  Sherlock  r. 
AHing,  (1876)  93  U.  S.  103. 

"The    whole    commercial    marine    of    the 
country  is  placed  by  the  Constitution  under 


That  power  authorizes  all  appropriate 
legislation  for  the  protection  or  advancement 
of  either  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and 
for  that  purpose  such  legislation  as  will  in- 
sure the  convenient  and  safe  navigation  of  all 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
whether  that  legislation  consists  in  requiring 
the  removal  of  obstructions  to  their  use,  in 
prescribing  the  form  and  size  of  the  vessels 
employed  upon  them,  or  in  subjecting  the 
vessels  to  inspection  and  license,  in  order  to 
insure  their  proper  construction  and  equip- 
ment. The  Daniel  Ball,  (1870)  10  Wali. 
(U.  S.)  564. 
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(2)  When  a  Vessel  Is  Engaged  in  Interstate  Commerce,  —  From  the  fact 
that  all  the  places  at  which  a  vessel  touches  are  in  the  same  state,  it  does  not 
follow  that  she  is  engaged  in  purely  internal  commerce.  It  is  entirely  possible 
for  a  vessel  to  be  engaged  in  interstate  conmierce  although  all  the  ports  touched 
by  her  are  in  the  same  state ;  and  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  route  pursued  by  the  boat  and  the  connection  between 
the  boat  and  railroads  at  each  end  of  her  route,  that  the  boat  is,  to  some  extent 
at  least  —  to  what  extent  is  immaterial  —  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
If  the  inference  be  permissible  and  it  be  found  that  the  vessel  is  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Congress  prohibiting  the 
carrying  of  a  greater  number  of  passengers  than  is  stated  in  the  certificate  of 
inspection  is  applicable  to  her. 

The  Hazel  Kirke,  (1886)  25  Fed.  Rep.  603.  It  may  be  that  Congress  has  the  power  to 

prescribe  the  law  of  the  highway  so  far  as 

The  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  interstate 

have  no  application  to  the  case  of  barges  be-  commerce,   but   no  court   will   undertake   to 

ing  towed  from  one  point  in  a  state  to  an-  expound   the  Constitution  and  declare  inci- 

other  point  in  the  same  state,  and  the  trips  dental  powers,  unless  the  question  is  directly 

have  no  connection  whatever,  by  any  possible  presented  and  the  case  imperatively  requires 

construction,    with    any    point    outside    the  it.     The  steamer  which  had  these  barges  in 

state.     "The  complaint   is  that   the  barges  tow,  being  subject  to  the  navigation  laws  of 

were  not  provided  with  the  means  of  safety  the   United   States,  the  mere   fact  that  she 

for    passengers   as   prescribed    by    Congress.  took  in  tow  the  barges  had   nothing  to  do 

They  were  in  tow  of  a  steamer  which,  the  with  any  interference  with  the  proper  naviga- 

petition  shows,  was  regularly  enrolled  and  tion  of  the  Ohio  river."    The  Gretna  Green, 

licensed,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  Congress.  (1883)  20  Fed.  Rep.  901, 

(3)  Enrolling  and  Licensing  of   Vessels.  —  The   power  of  Congress  to 

require  vessels  to  be  enrolled  and  licensed  is  derived  from  this  provision,  but 

such  enrolment  does  not  of  itself  exclude  the  right  of  a  state  to  exact  a  license 

from  her  own  citizens  on  account  of  their  ownership  and  use  of  such  property 

having  its  situs  within  the  state. 

• 

Wiggins    Ferry    Co.    v.    East    St.    Lonis,  The  Act  of  Congress  of  July  29,  1850,  con- 

(1882)    107  U.  S.  375,  affirming   (1882)   102  cerning  the  registry  of  vessels,  was  held  to 

111.  560.  be    valid.     The   means    of    ascertaining    the 

names  and  citizenship  of  owners  of  ships  and 

A  steamboat  enrolled  and  licensed  pur-  vessels,  and  of  perpetuating  and  authenticat- 
suant  to  an  Act  of  Congress  is  entitled  to  the  i„g  evidence  thereof  are  regulations  of  com- 
protection  of  the  general  government  while  merce  within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as 
engaged  in  commerce  between  different  states,  defined  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
and  her  owners  have  a  right  to  use  the  Court.  Blanchard  r.  The  Brig  Martha  Wash- 
navigable  streams  of  the  country  free  from  jngton,  (1860)  1  Cliff.  (U.  S.)  463,  3  Fed.  Cas. 
all  material  obstructions  to  navigation.  Jolly  No.  1,613,  affirming  (1860)  3  Ware  (U.  S.) 
V.  Terre  Haute  Draw-Bridge  Co.,  (1853)  6  245,  16  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9.148. 
McLean  (U.  S.)  237,  13  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,441. 

Withovt  B«gard  to  Locality  or  Hatnro  of  Employment.  —  Acts  of  Congress  requiring 
vessels  transporting  merchandise  or  passengers  upon  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  to  obtain  from  the  proper  officer  a  license  under  existing  law, 
are  applicable  to  a  steamer  engaged  as  a  common  carrier  between  places  in  the 
same  state  when  a  portion  of  the  merchandise  transported  by  her  is  destined 
to  places  in  other  states  or  comes  from  places  without  the  state,  she  not  running 
in  connection  with,  or  in  continuation  of,  any  line  of  steamers  or  other 
or  any  railroad  line  leading  to  or  from  any  other  state. 
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The  Daniel  Ball,  (1870)  10  Wall.  (U.  8.) 
563. 

Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to 
require  steamboats  to  be  licensed  or  in- 
spected, without  r^^rd  to  the  business  they 


follow  or  the  places  they  run  between,  and 
boats  wholly  engaged  on  ferries  within  a 
state,  and  owned  in  such  state,  are  subject  to 
the  law.  U.  8.  v.  Jackson,  (1841)  4  N.  Y. 
Leg.  Obs.  460,  26  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,468. 


(4)  ReguUxiing  Rights  and  Liabilities  as  Common  Carriers  —  (a)  la  OeaeraL 
—  Whether  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  authorizes 
Congress  to  pass  laws  regulating  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  common  carriers 
by  water  confined  in  their  operations  alone  to  the  limits  of  one  state,  and 
thereby,  in  effect,  to  repeal  the  state  laws  upon  the  subject,  may  well  be 
questioned. 


Houston,  etc.,  Nav.  Co.  r.  Dwyer,  (1867) 
20  Tex.  382. 

An  Act  of  Congress,  July  7,  1838,  "  to  pro- 
vide for  the  better  security  of  the  lives  of 
passengers  on  board  of  vessels  propelled  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  steam,"  provides  "that 
in  all  suits  and  actions  against  proprietors 
of  steamboats,  for  injuries  arising  to  person 
or  property  from  the  bursting  of  the  boiler 
of  any  steamboat,  or  the  collapse  of  a  flue,  or 
other  injurious  escape  of  steam,  the  fact  of 
such  bursting,  collapse,  or  injurious  escape 
of  steam  shall  be  taken  as  full  prima  facie 
evidence,  sufficient  to  charge  the  defendant  or 
those  in  his  employ,  with  negligence,  until  he 
shall  show  that  no  negligence  has  been  com* 
mitted  by  him  or  those  in  his  employment." 


The  enactment  of  this  statute  comee  fairly 
within  the  powers  granted  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  "to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  states."  The  power  ex- 
tends as  well  to  the  regulation  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  vessels  engaged  in  conveying  passen- 
fers,  whether  steam  vessels  or  of  any  other 
escription,  as  to  navigation  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  traffic  merely,  and  to  the  regulation 
and  government  of  seamen  on  board  of  Amer- 
ican ships.  It  is  obligatory  as  a  rule  of  de- 
cision and  of  evidence,  and  as  fixing  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  parties,  alike  in  the 
courts  of  this  state  and  of  the  United  Statea. 
Bradley  v.  Northern  Transp.  Co.,  (1864)  16 
Ohio  St.  656. 


(b)  UMtotlw  «f  YmUl  Ow»m>  liaMUty.  —  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  19,  1886, 
which  extends  the  Limited  Liability  Act  to  all  sea-going  vessels,  and  also  to 
all  vessels  used  on  lakes  or  rivers  or  in  inland  navigation,  including  canal 
boats,  barges,  and  lighters,  was  passed  in  amendment  of  the  maritime  law  of 
the  country,  and  the  power  to  make  such  amendments  is  coextensive  with  such 
law.  It  is  unnecessary  to  invoke  the  power  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states  in  order  to  find 
authority  to  pass  the  law  in  question.  The  power  of  Congress  is  not  confined 
to  the  boundaries  or  class  of  subjects  which  limit  and  characterize  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce;  but  in  maritime  nuitters  it  extends  to  all  matters  and 
places  to  which  the  maritime  law  extends. 


in  re  Gamett,  (1891)  141  U.  S.  12,  the 
ooort  saying:  "  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire 
whether  the  section  is  valid  as  to  all  kinds  of 
Teasels  named  in  it;  if  it  is  valid  as  to  the 
kind  to  which  the  steamhoat  Katie  belongs 
it  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  case." 

Section  4  of  the  Act  of  Jmie  19*  i886»  ex- 
tending  the  right  to  limit  liability  to  the 
owners  of  **  all  vessels  used  on  lakes  or  rivers, 
or  in  inland  navigation,  including  canal 
boats,  barges,  and  lighters,*'  excepts  from  its 
operation  inland  navigation  only,  and  not  in* 
temal  commerce.  Even  though  the  subjects 
of  this  extended  right  to  limit  liability,  or  the 
territory  in  which  it  is  effective,  are  partially 
within  the  r^ion  of  state  control,  yet,  where 
they  are  separable,  and  are  partly  under  the 
Batkmal  eontrol,  the  Act  will  be  sustained  bv 


the  courts  wherever  the  power  of  Congress 
extends,  and  as  to  all  those  objects  to  which 
it  atUches.  The  Katie,  (1889)  40  Fed.  Rep. 
492. 

Section  4283,  B.  SL,  provides  that  "the 
liability  of  the  owner  of  any  vessel,  for  any 
embeczlement,  loss,  or  destruction,  by  any 
person,  of  any  property,  goods,  or  merchan- 
dise, shipped  or  put  on  b<»rd  of  such  vessel, 
or  for  any  loss,  damage,  or  injury  by  col- 
lision, or  for  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  lost, 
damage  or  forfeiture  done,  occasional,  or 
incurred,  without  the  privity  or  knowledge 
of  such  owner  or  owners,  shall  in  no  eaae 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  into-- 
est  of  such  owner  in  such  vessel,  and  her 
freight  then  pending."  Since  by  see.  4289, 
R.  S.,  its  provisions  are  applicable  to  frsoclji 
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used  in  river  or  inland  navigation,  sec.  4283  sec.  4283],  the  above  quoted  concession  to 
18  valid.  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  the  those  objecting  to  the  proceedings  is,  I  think, 
liability  of  the  owners  of  vessels  navigating  too  broad,  and  without  due  consideration  of 
the  hi^h  seas  but  engaged  only  in  the  trans-  the  importance  of  the  question,  or  of  the  ex- 
portation of  goods  and  passengers  between  press  reservation  of  any  opinion  on  that  point 
porta  and  places  in  the  same  state.  Lord  v,  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Lord  f. 
Ooodall,  etc..  Steamship  Co.,  (1880)  102  U.  Goodall,  etc..  Steamboat  Co.,  (1880)  102 
S.  541.  U.  S.  541,  545.  The  question  was  carefully 
«Ti-.,  ^.  .^r.^  ^  r^  i  .  .  .  cousidcrcd  by  my  learned  predecessor  in  the 
While  section  4283,  R.  S.,  does  not,  by  its  case  of  In  re  Long  Island  North-Shore  Pass., 
terms,  limit  its  operation  to  vessels  engaged  etc.,  Transp.  Co.,  (1881)  6  Fed.  Rep.  699,  608, 
m  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  undoubt-  618.  It  was  there  held  that  the  power  of 
edly  the  power  of  Congress  to  legUlate  on  Congress  to  legislate  upon  a  liiritation  of  the 
the  subject  18  to  be  found  only  in  the  clause  liability  of  vessels  and  their  owners  for 
which  authorizes  Congress  to  regulate  com-  marine  torts  was  within  those  clauses  of  the 
merce,  and  if  a  vessel  is  not  employed  m  the  Constitution  which  extend  the  judicial  power 
business  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  <  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  ana  maritime  juris- 
then  she  is  not  within  the  terms  of  the  stat-  diction,'  which  authorize  Congress  *  to  make 
?t^'oi./oa^  j^??®*^  Owners'  Towing  Co.,  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
(1886)  26  Fed.  Rep.  170.  into  execution  the  power  vested  in  the  gov- 

But  in  The  Garden  City,   (1886)  26  Fed.  ""Trnf^'L^nffin^rthtw^^^^  *"'  "'^  """^  ^^' 

Rep.  768,  the  court,  commenting  on  In  re  V^^^^^^  ""^  ^ffi^^^""  *^«'e«^- 

Vessel  Owners'  Towing  Co.,   (1886)  26  Fed.  The  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1851,  sec. 

Rep.  169,  said:     "The  language  above  quoted  4283,  R.  S.,  was  held  to  have  no  application 

was  doubtless  used  by  the  learned  judge  in  to  injuries  done  by  vessels  upon  land  within 

reference  to  the  special  facts  of  that  case,  the  body  of  a  state,  as  the  destruction  of 

which  did  not  constitute  a  marine  tort.    Thus  property  by  fire  caused  by  the  emission  of 

limited,  it  is  no  doubt  correct;  but  as  a  gen-  sparks  from  the  smokestack.    King  v.  Amer- 

eral  proposition,  applicable  to  all  the  cases  ican  Transp.  Co.,  (1859)  1  Flipp.  (U.  S.)  1, 

covered  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1851  [R.  S.  14  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,787. 

(6)  Regulating  Build  <md  Equipment.  —  Congress  has  power  to  regulate 
the  build  and  equipment  of  vessels  within  the  United  States,  whether  or  not 
they  are  engaged  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  among  the  several  states. 

U.  S.  V.  Jackson,  (1841)  4  N.  Y.  Leg.  Obs.  450,  26  Fed.  Cas.  No.  15,458. 

(6)  Recording  Conveycmces  of  Vessels.  —  The  Act  of  Congress  of  July 
29,  1850,  providing  "  that  no  bill  of  sale,  mortgage,  hypothecation,  or  con- 
veyance of  any  vessel,  or  part  of  any  vessel  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  valid 
against  any  person  other  than  the  grantor  or  mortgagor,  his  heirs  and  devisees, 
and  persons  having  actual  notice  thereof,  unless  such  bill  of  sale,  mortgage, 
hypothecation,  or  conveyance  be  recorded  in  the  oflSce  of  the  collector  of 
customs,  where  such  vessel  is  registered  or  enrolled,"  was  held  to  be  constitu- 
tional. As  Congress  under  its  power  to  regulate  commerce  has  made  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  vessels  of  the  United  States,  its  power  may  be  extended  to 
the  security  and  protection  of  the  rights  and  title  of  all  persons  dealing  in 
such  property. 

White's  Bank  v.   Smith,    (1868)    7   Wall.  A  mortgage  on  a  steamboat  registered  and 

<U.  S.)  650.    See  also  Aldrich  v.  Mtmi  Ins.  executed   according  to  the  provisions  of   an 

Co.,   (1869)    8  Wall.    (U.  S.)    491,  that  the  Act  of  Congress,  is  valid  and  binding  although 

operation  of  a  mortgage  duly  recorded  under  not  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  state.    Shaw 

the  Act  of  Congress  cannot  be  defeated  by  an  v.  McCandless,  (1858)  36  Miss.  296. 
attachment  under  a  state  statute. 

(7)  Requiring  Lcms  to  Be  Posted  in  Conspicuous  Places.  —  An  Act  of 
Congress  providing  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  should  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared a  synopsis  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  their 
safety  in  vessels  propelled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  steam,  and  to  give  to  any 
$uch  vessel  two  copies,  on  application  of  its  owner  or  master,  who  should,  with- 
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out  unnecessary  delay,  have  the  same  framed  under  glass  and  should  place  and 
keep  them  in  conspicuous  places  in  such  vessel,  and  imposing  a  forfeiture  in 
case  such  owner  or  master  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute,  was  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  several  states,  and  the  constitutional  provision  extending  the 
judicial  power  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction. 
The  Lewellen,  (1868)  4  Bias.  (U.  S.)  166,  15  Fed.  Gas.  No.  8,307. 

(8)  Regidaiing  Payment  of  Seamen's   Wages.  —  An   Act  of   Congress 

making  it  unlawful  to  pay  any  seaman  wages  in  advance,  making  sudi  payment 

a  misdemeanor,  and  in  terms  providing  that  such  payment  shall  not  absolve 

the  vessel  or  its  master  or  owner  for  full  payment  of  wages  after  the  same 

shall  have  been  actually  earned,  is  valid  as  applied  to  contracts  of  sailors  for 

services  interstate  and  foreign.      Contracts  with  sailors  for  their  services  are 

exceptional  in  their  character,  and  may  be  subjected  to  special  restrictions 

for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  full  and  safe  carrying  on  of  commerce  on  the 

water.    Being  so  subject,  whenever  the  contract  is  for  employment  in  commerce, 

not  wholly  within  the  state,  legislation  enforcing  such  restrictions  comes  within 

the  domain  of  Congress,  which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  foreign 

and  interstate  commerce. 

Patterson  v.  Bark  Eudora,  (1903)    190  U.       Fed.  Rep.  672,  afflrming  The  Troop,   (1902) 
S.    173,   wherein   the   court  said    that   it    is       117  Fed.  Rep.  567. 

r«un«  lM«?;^c,'^n^S%^.^''J'^^^^  oil  see    paragraph    Regulating    Contracts    of 

sailors  shipping  in  United  States  ports  on       geamen  {infra,  ^.  681),  unde?  the  \Bst  clause 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  or  interstate  com-         .  ...    A^A'  ^rJJ^l'iwwJ^™  Ji!^  I^T™ 

merce  whether  they  belong  to  citizens  of  this       P/J^^if^^^T  U^^w^^^^  ^H^^Z 

««.,«*-„    ^-    «*    «    *«.«;^    ««♦?««     »«,!    4.v.^         ^  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 

UnTt^SUtes  courts  T  l^und  'to  enW      "<*  P'"?*'  *"'  <*"7in«  into  execution  the 
,^,,^«--  ^  A^i^  -Cf  r^^J^^i^  ~a^?^      foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 

CT  A-"f  w^^^^^  ^^^^^<^  vesstr's^  ^dijH^^t'^^^  1^: 

also  Kenney  t^.  Blake,   (C.  C.  A.  1903)    125       J^e^^l^^*"*"  ""^  "*  "^  department  or  officer 

(9)  Prohibiting  Foreign  Vessels  from  Entering.  —  Congress  may  unques- 
tionably, under  its  powers  to  regulate  commerce,  prohibit  any  foreign  ship  from 
entering  our  ports,  which,  in  its  construction  or  equipment,  uses  any  improve- 
ment patented  in  this  country,  or  may  prescribe  the  terms  and  regulations  upon 
which  such  vessel  shall  be  allowed  to  enter.  Yet  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted 
whether  Congress  could  by  law  confer  on  an  individual,  or  individuals,  a  right 
which  would  in  any  degree  impair  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  legislative 
or  executive  departments  of  the  government,  or  which  might  put  it  in  their 
power  to  embarrass  our  commerce  and  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  or 
endanger  our  amicable  relations. 

Brown  v.  Duchesne,  (1856)  19  How.  (U.  S.)  198. 

(10)  Prohibiting  Overloading  Vessels.  —  See  under  the  last  dause  of  this 
section,  giving  to  Congress  the  power  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 
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6.  Navigation  and  Navigable  Waters — (1)  Powers  of  Congress  in 
General.  —  The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  navigable  waters  is  not  expressly 
granted  in  the  Constitution,  but  is  a  power  incidental  to  the  express  "  power 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes." 


Leovy  v.  U.  S.,  (1900)   177  U.  S.  632. 

The  commerce  clause  or  provision  of  the 
Constitution  includes  control  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  free  navigation.  Grand 
Trunk  R.  Co.  v.  Backus,  (1891)  46  Fed.  Rep. 
213. 

Congress  can  exercise  jurisdiction  over  all 
navigable  streams  to  the  extent  that  may  be 
necessary  for  the  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion of  commerce  between  two  or  more  states. 
Jolly  17.  Terre  Haute  Draw-Bridge  Co.,  ( 1853) 
6  McLean  (U.  S.)  237,  13  Fed.  Cas.  No- 
7,441. 

AH  the  powers  which  existed  in  the  states 
before  the  adoption  of  the  National  Constitu- 
tion, and  which  have  always  existed  in  the 
Parliament  of  England,  are  the  powers  pos- 
sessed by  Congress  over  navigable  waters  un- 
der its  authority  to  regulate  commerce.  Gil- 
man  V,  Philadelphia,  (1865)  3  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
725. 

Rivers  navigable  in  fact  — The  power 
vested  in  the  general  government  to  regulate 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  involves  the 
control  of  the  waters  of  the  United  States 
which  are  navigable  in  fact,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  their  free  navigation, 
when  by  themselves  or  their  connection  with 
other  waters  they  form  a  continuous  channel 
for  commerce  among  the  states  or  with  for- 
eign countries.  Escanaba,  etc.,  Transp.  Co. 
V.  Chicago,  (1882)  107  U.  S.  682,  affirming 
(1882)  12  Fed.  Rep.  777.  See  also  Rhea  v. 
Newport  News,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1892)  50  Fed. 
Rep.  21;  Grand  Trunk  R.  Co.  v.  Backus, 
(1891)  46  Fed.  Rep.  214. 

The  power  vested  in  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  states  includes  the  control  of 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  their 
free  navigation ;  and  by  "  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States"  is  meant  such  as  are 
navigable  in  fact,  and  which  by  themselves 
or  their  connection  with  other  waters  form 
a  continuous  channel  for  commerce  with  for- 
eign countries  or  among  the  states.  Miller 
V.  New  York,  (1883)  109  U.  S.  395,  affirming 
(1876)  13  Blatchf.  (U.  S.)  469,  17  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  9,685,  (1880)  10  Fed.  Rep.  513. 

"  Under  the  English  system,  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  estab- 
lished the  fact  of  navigability;  and  this  was 
the  course  of  decision  in  this  country  until  re- 
cently. The  vast  extent  of  our  fertile  coun- 
try, its  increasing  commerce,  its  inland  seas, 
bays,  and  rivers,  open  to  us  a  commercial 
prosperity  in  the  future  which  no  nation  ever 
enjoyed.  Our  contracted  views  of  the  English 
admiralty,  which  was  limited  by  the  ebb  and 


flow  of  the  tide,  were  discarded,  and  the  more 
liberal  principles  of  the  civil  law,  equally 
embraced  by  the  Constitution,  were  adopted. 
This  law  is  commercial  in  its  character,  and 
applies  to  all  navigable  waters,  except  to  a 
commerce  exclusively  within  a  state.  Many 
of  our  leading  rivers  are  sometimes  unnavi- 
gable ;  but  this  cannot  affect  their  navigability 
at  other  times.  A  commerce  carried  on  be- 
tween two  or  more  states  is  subject  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  Congress,  and  to  the 
admiralty  jurisdiction."  Nelson  v.  Leland, 
(1859)  22  How.  (U.  S.)  55. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  declare  that  the 
navigable  waters  shall  be  common  highways, 
the  navigation  of  which  cannot  be  materially 
obstriicted  by  state  authority,  is  confined  to 
those  streams  which  are  channels  of  com- 
merce between  the  states;  such  as  are  navi- 
gable in  fact,  for  vessels  of  commerce  coming 
out  of,  and  returning  into,  by  continuous 
voyages,  the  navigable  waters  of  other  states. 
Streams,  where  they  are  only  navigable  for 
certain  kinds  of  inferior  craft,  or  for  certain 
distances  within  the  state,  and  where  they  are 
not  visited  by  vessels  of  commerce  coming 
from  and  going  to  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  other  states,  by  continuous  voyages,  are 
subject  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state, 
and  the  legislature,  in  its  own  discretion,  may 
authorize  their  obstruction  at  pleasure,  when 
deemed  proper  for  the  public  good.  Neader- 
houser  v.  State,   (1867)  28  Ind.  266. 

Navigable  waters  entirely  within  the  limits 
of  a  state  stand  upon  the  same  footing  and 
are  subject  to  the  same  controlling  authority 
of  Congress  as  those  extending  through  or 
reaching  beyond  the  state.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction, under  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  or  in  principle,  between  a  navi- 
gable stream  running  through  two  or  more 
states,  and  such  a  stream  located  wholly  in 
one  state,  and  connecting  with  other  navi- 
gable waters,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
channel  of  communication  with  foreign  na- 
tions among  the  states.  Rhea  v.  Newport 
News,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1892)  50  Fed.  Rep.  21. 

If  the  navigable  waters  of  a  state  wholly 
within  the  state,  and  with  no  exterior  water 
connection,  are  yet  utilized  under  "common 
control,  management,  or  arrangement,"  in 
connection  with  railroads,  for  "  continuous 
carriage  "  —  in  other  words,  for  interstate 
commerce  —  for  the  purposes  of  such  com- 
merce they  would  become  public  waters  of 
the  United  States,  and  subject  to  congres- 
sional control  imder  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  if  not  under  the  admiralty 
clause.    The  Katie,  (1889)  40  Fed.  Rep.  489. 

Whether     navigable     waters     are     wholly 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  .state  or  lie  between 
two  states,  is  not  material.     They  are  navi- 
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mble  waters  of  the  United  States  if  they 
form  by  themselves,  or  by  uniting  with  others, 
a  continuous  highway  for  commerce  with 
other  states  or  countries.  Decker  r.  Balti- 
more, etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1887)  30  Fed.  Rep.  724. 

All  waters  are  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  Acts 
of  Congress,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  states,  where  they  form 
in  their  ordinary  condition  by  themselves,  or 
bv  uniting  with  other  waters,  a  continuous 
highway,  over  which  commerce  is  or  may  be 
carried  on  with  other  states  or  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  customarv  modes  in  which  such 
commerce  is  conducted  by  water.  The  Chicago 
river  and  its  branches  must,  therefore,  be 
deemed  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
over  which  the  commercial  power  of  Con- 
gress may  be  exercised  to  the  extent  neces- 
sanr  to  protect  their  free  navigation,  and  it 
is  immaterial  that  the  stream  was  originally 
non-navigable  -or  artificially  constructed,  or 
wholly  within  one  state,  or  practically  con- 
trolled by  one  state  or  city.  Navigable 
Waters,  (1891)  80  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  101. 


A  waterway  like  Rock  river,  emptying 
into  the  Mississippi  river,  though  lying  wholly 
within  the  state  of  Illinois,  is,  if  navigable,  one 
of  the  highways  of  interstate  commerce.  It 
leads,  with  its  connections,  from  points  within 
Illinois  to  points  in  other  states,  and  is  thus 
a  part  of  the  waterway  which,  as  an  en- 
tirety, interconnects  cities  in  many  states,  and 
carries  the  commerce  of  many  states.  U.  S. 
V.  Moline,  (1897)  82  Fed.  Rep.  593. 

See  Neaderhouser  v,  SUte,  (1867)  28  Ind. 
266,  set  out  ffupra,  p.  409. 

State  action  or  non-action  in  reference  to 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  in 
no  way  affects  or  restricts  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  exercise  its  paramount  authority, 
and  supersede  whatever  has  been  sanctioned 
or  permitted  by  local  authority ;  because  Acts 
of  Congress  upon  subjects  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  general  government,  such  as  are 
covered  by  the  commercial  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, are  necessarily  the  paramount  law 
of  this  country.  Grand  Trunk  R.  Co.  v. 
Backus,  ( 1891 )  46  Fed.  Rep.  213. 


(2)  Servitude  of  Tiile  to  Shore  atid  Submerged  Soil.  —  All  navigable 
waters  are  under  the  ocmtrol  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
and  improving  navigation^  and  although  the  title  to  the  shore  and  submerged 
soil  is  in  the  various  states,  and  individual  owners  under  them,  it  is  always 
subject  to  the  servitude  in  respect  of  navigation  created  in  favor  of  the  federal 
government  by  the  Constitution. 


Gibson  r.  U,  S..  (1897)   166  U.  S.  271.  af- 
frmimg  (1894)  29  Ct.  CI.  18. 

A  state  holds  the  soil  under  the  navigable 
rivera  under  a  high  public  tru»t.  to  forever 
preserve  them  free  as  public  hi^wajrs.  sub- 
ject only  to  the  power  of  Cc^grv^  to  reg\ilate 
commerce  among  the  $tate».  The  legal  title 
which,  under  her  law.  becomes  vested  in  such 
proprietors,  must  he  subject  to  the  same  pub- 
lic trusts,  and  therefore  sutK^rviinate  to  the 
rights  of  navigation,  and  subordinate  to  the 
power  of  Ci^ngress  to  cv>ntrv»l  and  use  the  soil 
under  such  streams  whenever  the  necessities 
of  navigation  and  commerce  should  demand 
it.  The  right  of  Con^n?^  to  re^l*te  v»m- 
mereew  and.  as  an  invi.ient.  nAvij:-inon.  re- 
aMins  unaffected  by  the  nuesiion  whether 
the  title  to  the  scil  sub-^vived  is  in  tV 
state^  or  is  in  the  owner  ot  the  shores.  Suoh 
submerged  lands  can  ocly  be  disix^-^^Nl  ot  by 
the  state  when  th^t  can  Sp  done  \v;th^Hlt  in- 
jury  to  the  interest  of  the  pv>*ic  in  the 
watVrik  and  subject  to  the  pamrr  :r.t  ri^h:  .n" 
iVngres*  to  etnitnU  their  n.tvLr*t:.n  as  tAr 
as  nt^.'es.<;»nr  for  the  re^riUti  ^a  oi  ivsT.vrve 
wi:h  tv^rviarn  njitioas  arvi  tvtwwn  rV  st.iies. 
Scmnt.n  r.  Whaler.  .  i\  O.  A,  l< '-'  57  t>L 
Kep.  SIX  'Tv^^-s.'^  with  ir<:r"..  ••— s  to  re- 
L  to  the  stAte  «.vurt.  .  !>;«>    l«>^  I'.  S>  r*>3w 


la  ejectment  for  the  site  of  a  ligfathouse 
in  Patapsco  river  erected  by  the  United  Stairs 
as  a  necessary  aid  to  navigation,  the  plain- 
tilTs  ease  was  that  he  held  a  grant  from  the 
state  of  Marrland  of  the  submerged  soil  upon 
which  the  structure  stood,  and  that  it  had 
not  been  condemned,  nor  any  compensation 
paid  or  tendered  for  it.  and  that  he  had  also, 
as  riparian  owner  of  the  neighboring  shore. 
the  ri^bt  to  improTe  out  into  the  river  over 
the  lighthouse  site.  It  was  held  that  the 
private  interest  in  the  submerged  soil  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river  which  had  bees  granted 
to  the  plaintiff,  was  subject  to  the  pnrm- 
mount  risrht  of  the  puSic  to  use  the  riTer 
for  nAvig-jinon.  and  ct  the  United  States,  in 
the  nf^alatioti  of  c^.^mnverce.  to  erect  thcfcoa 
such  aids  to  njiviritioB  as  were  renaaaahly 
necessary:  and  th^t  the  pUintifTs  right  li 
in-rrvv,?  cat  into  the  river,  until  actoallj 
avii:^  of.  was  su>>fvt  to  the  ri^t  oC  tft» 
Ur.::«*\i  State*  t*"  u-je  the  s.^:!  ua-ieT  the  water 
in  ai  i  ot  PAvi-.na  w::h-'at  the  plalntiirs 
i.vn'«*»**t  J"  *  wit'*'  'ui  >'«oft*vtti.'«»  Hawkufei 
P.  tut  Li.:r:  K  ni^e  Case.  •  •.'inSi  3:*  Fed.  Rc|il 
77.  rr»>-^>t--»f  a~'  r"^jr-'j**i  ia  O^appell  r. 
\VA:er«n-rTh.  l> -4  1>3  U.  Sl  1«L  o«  tlw 
grvu-  :  :ha:  :ht?  .-a^e  w-a*  ispnsfKi^  i 
trvm  tie  s^:e  cv'tiri. 


Viivnto  Bivarinn  Bighln  «r 

navig^LTivHi. 

Wi=:fTe*5e  COal  Ox  r.  Central  K^  etc-  C 


are  sul^iiiJirv  r.>  c»:-cCTes>:oail  power 


Aft- 1,  Me.  i.  CONSTITUTION.  eottMM. 

(3)  Power  to  ReguUUe  Navigation.  —  The  power  to  regulate  commerce 
includes  the  regulation  of  navigation.  It  is  power  to  prescribe  rules  in  con- 
formity with  which  navigation  must  be  carried  on.  It  extends  to  the  persons 
who  conduct  it  as  well  as  to  the  instruments  used. 

Cooley  V.  Board  of  Wardens,    (1861)    12      Gibbons  v,  Ogden,  (1824)  9  Wheat.  (U.  S.) 
How.  (U.  S.)  314.  189. 

Commerce  is  not  limited  to  traffic,  to  buy-  Navigation  on  the  high  seas  is  necessarily 

ing  and  selling,  or  the  interchange  of  com-  national  in  its  character,  and  a  vessel  sailing 

moidities,    but    it    comprehends    navigation  on  the  high  seas  between  ports  of  the  same 

within  its  meaning,  and  a  power  to  regulate  state  is,  while  on  the  ocean,  engaged  in  com- 

navigation  is  as  expressly  granted  as  if  that  merce  with  foreign  nations,  and  as  such  she 

term  had  been  added  to  the  word  "  commerce."  and  the  business  in  which  she  is  engaged,  are 

It  describes  commercial  intercourse  between  subject  to  the  regulating  power  of  Congress, 

nations    and    parts    of   nations,    in    all    its  Lord  v,  Goodall,  etc.,  Steamship  Co.,  (1880) 

branches,    and    is    regulated   by   prescribing  102  U.  S.  644. 
rules  for  the  carrying  on  of  that  intercourse. 

(4)  Within  the  Limits  of  a  State.  —  The  power  of  Congress  comprehends 
navigation  within  the  limits  of  every  state  in  the  Union,  so  far  as  that  naviga- 
tion may  be  in  any  manner  connected  with  "  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
or  among  the  several  states  or  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

Gibbons  v,  Ogden,  (1824)  9  Wheat.  (U.  S.)    196. 

See  «tfpro,   p.   409,   paragraph   N<ping(ibl0  waters  entirely  mthin  the  limite  of  a  state. 

(5)  Regulation  of  Vessels  Engaged  in  Intrastate  Commerce.  —  The 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  states  comprehends  the  power 
to  regulate  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  on  which  such  commerce 
may  be  or  is  carried,  and  to  this  end  Congress  may  make  any  regulation  con- 
cerning such  navigation,  including  the  vessels  engaged  therein,  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  secure  and  maintain  the  safety  and  convenience  of 
the  waterway;  which  regulations  are  as  applicable  to  vessels  engaged  only 
in  intrastate  commerce  thereon  as  to  those  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
In  the  case  of  steamboats,  the  inspection  of  their  hulls  and  boilers,  the  licensing 
of  their  pilots  and  engineers,  the  carrying  of  prescribed  lights,  and  the  giving 
and  answering  of  prearranged  signals  when  meeting  and  passing,  do  materially 
increase  the  safety  and  convenience  of  navigable  water,  considered  as  a  high- 
way of  commerce,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Congress  may  make  regulations  on 
these  subjects,  which  are  applicable  to  vessels  engaged  in  intrastate  commerce 
as  well  as  foreign  or  interstate  commerce. 

The  City  of  Salem,   (1889)    37  Fed.  Rep.  merce  at  all,  like  the  yachts.     Accordingly, 

860.  Congress    has    undertaken    to    regulate    the 

„-,     _    .,    .^  .        ^         ., ,    ,      ^  lights  to  be  carried  by  all  vessels  navigating 

Manifestly  It  is  not  possible  for  Congress  such  waters,  and  the  courses  to  be  pursued 

to  fully  control  and  adequately  protect  com-  by  all  vessels  meeting  upon  such  waters,  and 

merce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  these  regulations  are  supreme  and   binding 

several  states,  when  that  commerce  is  pur-  upon  all  vessels  there  navigating,  because  only 

sued  by  means  of  vessels  navigating  the  pub-  by  controlling  in  those  particulars  the  naviga- 

lic  waters  of  the  United  States,  without  con-  tion  of  all  vessels  navigating  such  waters  can 

trolliilg  the  navigation  of  all  vessels  navigat-  the  safe  navigation  of  vessels  engaged  in  inter- 

ing  such  waters,  not  only  those  engaged  in  gtate  or  foreign  commerce  upon  such  waters 

commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  be  secured."     The  Hazel  Kirke,    (1885)    25 

the  several  states,  but  those  engaged  in  domes-  p^d.  Rep.  607. 


tie  commerce,  and  those  engaged  in  no  com 
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(6)  Power  to  Prevent  and  Remove  Obstructions.  —  The  regulation  of 
commerce  includes  intercourse  and  navigation  and  the  power  to  determine  what 
shall  or  shall  not  he  deemed  in  judgment  of  law  an  ohstruction  to  navigation. 

Pennsylvania  r.  Wheeling,  etc.,  Bridge  Co.,  power  to  regulate  commerce,  and  this  includes 
(1855)   18  How.  (U.  S.)  429.  the  power  to  declare  what  is  an  obstruction 

and   to  remove   it   from   navigable   streams. 

The  power  of  Congress  over  navigable  Navigable  Waters,  (1896)  21  Op.  Atty.-Gen. 
streams   is   supreme   and   grows   out   of   the       430. 

The  Avthority  of  Congriw  over  Havigabto   Wattn  HMauarily  InolndM  tha  Power  to  Keep 

Them  Open  and  free  from  any  obstruction  to  their  navigation^   interposed  bv 

the  states  or  otherwise;  to  remove  such  obstructions  when  they  exist;  and  to 

provide,  by  such  sanctions  as  they  may  deem  proper,  against  the  occurrence 

of  the  evil  and  for  the  punishment  of  offenders.    For  these  purposes.  Congress 

possesses  all  the  powers  which  existed  in  the  states  before  the  adoption  of  the 

national  Constitution,  and  which  have  always  existed  in  the  Parliament  in 

England. 

Gilman  v,   Philadelphia,    (1865)    3   Wall.   -       Calif omia    Debris    CommiHion    Act— It 

(U.  S.)  725.  was  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  the 

.         u  *      *•       *  '    u^         *«..«.      ^ct  of  March  1,  1893,  entitled  "An  Act  to 

wH^nl  wUH^i^  «?J^  InTi^ni^  n7^T//       ^^^  ^^^  California  debris  commission  and 
wholly  within  a  state,  in  the  face  of  a  man-       ,«,„,!„+«   i»„*i— >„k«   ».:«:«»   :..   ♦u^   »*»4.^  ^t 

date  of  Congress  that  the  river  shall  be  used  '(^Ifi^.^l^^r^^ 

as  one  of  its  interstate  waterways  is  ooen  to  California.      Congress  has  the  power  and  au- 

!LJ^^-i  K«  fkl  It!^^^^  thority  to  control  commerce  and  navigation 

removal  by  the  proper  authority  of  the  United  ^^  •,«„;«•  wi«  »:„»*<.  ««^  4.k«:«  4-^k,,4..^^  — .j 

SUtea  goyernment     The  fact  that  the  state  °"  °~vSw„7'w™iS^*' *"i^^i*?t^^ 

may  authorize  the  structure  is  of  no  avail  *°  prevent  any  obstruction  on  such  streams, 

f™om  the  moment  thlt7he  government  of  the      °'  ^}:X^J^°"S!iT°lf^lJLfil\'^^^^:t 

United  States  determines  tremploy  the  river  ^  P!f!T' 'JJ  fh  ^.^P^ti^  ni^f^SJTZ 

—  -.,^1, :««^.»*«^^  i.:»u.»«»     TT   G   0*  TkM^  ^  interiere  witn  interstate  or  foreign  com- 

n„p    nftQ?/ftf?M   itrt       U.  S.  r.Mo-  ^^^     North  Bloomfleld  Gravel  MirCo.  r. 

line,  (1897)  82  Fed.  Rep.  594.  y.  S.,   (C.  C.  A.  1898)   88  Fed.  Rep.  669.  in 

The  power  conferred  on  Congress  by  this  which  case  the  court  said:     "This  admitted 

clause  includes,  as  a  necessary  incident,  the  control  upon  the  part  of  the  general  govern- 

power  to  keep  open   and   free   the  national  ™en<^  over  the  navigable  waters  within  the 

channels  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  respective  states   is   absolute.     Does  it  not, 

Neaderhouser  v.  State,   (1867)    28  Ind.  266.  therefore,  necessarily  follow  that,  in  the  exer- 

See    also    Depew    v.    Wabash,    etc..    Canal,  cise  of  such  dominion  and  control,  Congress 

(1854)  5  Ind.  11.  <^°  determine  and  declare  what  constitutes 

an  obstruction,  injury,  or  interference  to  the 

Congress  may  punish  obstructions  or  nui-  navigable  waters  of  the  state,  or  an  obstruc- 

sances,  if  necessary  to  regulate  foreign  com-  tion  to  commerce  thereon,  as  well  as  to  deter- 

merce,   preserve  buoys   and  breakwaters,   or  mine   and   declare   what   acts   shall   be   per- 

coUect    revenue,   but    perhaps   only   what   is  formed,  and  what  character  of  works  shall  be 

necessary  to  enforce  that  grant  and  others,  as  constructed,  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the 

to  maintain  a  navy,  etc.     U.  S.  r.  New  Bed-  navigable  waters  or  an  obstruction  to  com- 

ford  Bridge,   (1847)   1  Woodb.  &  M.   (U.  S.)  merce?"    Affirming  U.  S.  v.  North  Bloomfleld 

401,  27  Fed.  Cas.  No.  15,867.  Gravel-Min.  Co.,   (1897)  81  Fed.  Rep.  243. 

Compeniation  for  Proporty  Bights  Taken.  —  The  right  of  Congress  to  remove  an 
obstniction  to  a  navigable  river  does  not,  of  itself,  exempt  the  government  of 
the  United  States  from  the  duty  of  making  just  compensation  for  such  property 
rights  as  are  taken. 

U.  S.  V.  Moline,    (1897)    82  Fed.  Rep.  594.     See  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

(7)  Power  to  Plcu^e  Obstructions  and  Make  AUenUions  in  Rivers.  —  An 
obstruction  placed  by  authority  of  Congress  at  the  head  of  one  channel  in  a 
navigable  river,  between  two  states,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  another 
channel  by  increasing  the  flow  of  the  water  through  the  latter,  thus  increasing 
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its  depth  and  flow,  as  also  the  scouring  effects  of  the  current,  at  the  expense  of 
the  obstructed  channel,  is  not  an  invalid  exercise  by  Congress  of  control  of  a 
navigable  river. 

South  Carolina  v,  Georgia,  ( 1876)  03  U.  S.       by  authorizing  the  building  of  a  railroad  or 
13.  post- road  bridge  across  a  navigable  stream; 

Congress  is  authorized  to  "regulate/*  but  T  l*-  ''^'''''i^  destroy    or  authorize  the  de- 

««f  ♦^*ilaf ..^«  «  ««w;^f^!L  -«.«««  ♦lr«*of-a»'  struction,  entire  or  partial,  of  the  whole  syH- 

not  to  destroy     commerce  among  the  states.         .^^     m    '  , -^^^i^  „,r4-^*«  J*  „  .«*  *    t 

It  may  undoubtedly,  in  its  wisdom,  obstruct  *^™  ^'  navigable  waters  of  a  'state  for  pur- 

XL  luajr  uuuvuu^Ajr,  lu  iw  vviouviii,  v^  tuvu  p^ggg  ^holly   forcigu   to   comnicrce   or   post 

!^r[*"Tn.,SriL''!^^^^^^  ^*ds,  or  to"^  their  regulation.     Woodruff  «;. 

extent,  at  particular  pomts    for  the  purpose  ^^^  Bloomfleld  Gravel  Min.  Co.,  (1884)  18 

of  Its  general  advantage  and  improvement  on  Fed  Ren  778  '  vxoo*; 

a  larger  general  scale,  such,  for  example,  as  .       p.    «  . 

Tlw  Chrr«ni]ii«nt  of  the  United  States  Kay  Anthoiiie  Alterations  to  be  made  in  the  course, 
width,  etc.,  of  navigable  streams  for  the  purpose  of  affording  increased  facilities 
for  navigation  between  the  states,  and  for  this  purpose  may  take  the  property 
of  a  riparian  owner;  but  it  can  only  take  such  property  upon  making  or  pro- 
viding for  just  compensation. 

Aveiy  17.  Fox,  (1868)  1  Abb.  (U.  S.)  246,  2  Fed.  Cas.  No.  674. 

(8)  Power  to  Regvlaie  and  Improve  Harbors.  —  Congress  has  power  to 

regulate  and  improve  the  harbors  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 

and  this  carries  with  it  the  right  to  deposit  the  material  removed  in  making 

the  improvements,  in  any  other  part  of  the  harbor  or  navigable  waters  or  other 

place  within  its  control,  and  a  municipal  corporation  has  no  legal  power  to 

prohibit  the  government  contractors  from  dumping  material  dredged  from 

a  harbor,  within  the  limits  selected  and  designated  by  the  secretary  of  war, 

in  accordance  with  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  law. 

Harbor  Improvements — Constitutional  Law,      commerce,  and  as  commerce  includes  naviga- 
(1800)  22  Op.  Atty.-Qen.  646.  tion,  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  navi- 

gible  waters  is  embraced  within  the  power. 
„ .  „  hicago  r.  Law,  (1893)   144  111.578. 

EiUblishing  Harbor  Linee.  —  Congress  has  the  power  to  establish  harbor  lines  or 
modify  existing  ones  in  navigable  waters  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  although 
such  state  has  already  established  such  harbor  lines. 

Navigable  Waters  —  Harbor  Lines,   (1899)  state  may  have  made  on  the  same  subject 

22  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  601.  within  its  limits,  and  the  fact  that  harbor 

lines  have  once  been  established  is  no  bar  to 

Whenever  Congress  makes  any  rule  or  regu-  ■  the  exercise  of  the  same  power  as  often  as 

lation  in  harbors  or  elsewhere,  whether  in  es-  the   needs  of  commerce   require.     Navigable 

tablishing   harbor    lines   or   otherwise,    such  Waters  —  Harbor  Lines,  (1899)  22  Op.  Atty.- 

regulations  necessarily  supersede  any  that  the  Gen.  501. 

(9)  Protection  of  Falls.  —  The  general  control,  protection,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  commerce 
are  within  the  constitutional  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  it  was  within  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  authorize  the  construction  of  an  apron  of  planked 
timber  over  the  crest  of  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony  on  the  Mississippi  river  to 
protect  the  rock  and  prevent  the  wasting  away  of  the  underlying  soft  sand- 
stone and  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  logs  from  above  the  falls  to  the  river 
below. 

y.  S.  V,  Missitsippi,  etc.,  Boom  Co.,  (1880)  3  Fed.  Rep.  549. 
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f.  Canals.  —  Canals  and  waterways  may  be  opened  to  connect  navigable 
bays,  harbors,  and  rivers  with  each  other  or  with  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Stoekton  v.  Baltimore,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1887)  32  Fed.  Rep.  16. 

g.  Bbidges — (1)  Power  of  Congress  in  General.  —  The  paramount 
power  of  regulating  bridges  that  aflfect  the  navigation  of  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  is  in  Congress.  It  comes  from  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  states. 

Newport,  etc..  Bridge  Co.  v.  U.  8.,  (1881)   106  U.  8.  476. 


Altheof h  StatM  Have  PImmt  Polloe  Pvwer  •▼«  VsvigaUs  BIvm  U  Um  AtaMM  tf 
Xtfvlatifu  bj  Coagren,  yet,  when  Congress  chooses  to  act,  it  is  not  concluded 
by  anything  that  the  states,  or  that  individuals  by  its  authority  or  acqui- 
escence, have  done,  from. assuming  entire  control  of  the  matter  and  abating 
any  erections  that  may  have  been  made,  and  preventing  any  others  from  being 
made,  except  in  conformity  with  such  regulations  as  it  may  impose. 

power  of  the  nation  are  supreme.    Gilman  r. 
Philadelphia,  (1806)  3  Wall.  (U.  8.)  731. 

The  power  of  the  state  to  legislate  in  re- 
gard to  navigable  waters  is  subject  to  the 
paramount  power  in  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce  amcmg  the  several  states.  Until 
Congress  acts  directly  in  the  matter  the  power 
of  the  state  is  plenary,  but  when  Congress  has 
acted  with  reference  to  bridges  in  the  state 
its  will  must  control  so  far  as  may  be  neoes- 
saiy  to  /Mcure  free  navigation.  Navigable 
Waters,  (1891)  20  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  101. 


Willamette  Iron  Bridge  Co.  v.  Hatch, 
(1888)  126  U.  8.  12,  reversing  (1884)  19 
Fed.  Rep.  347,  (1881)  6  Fed.  Rep.  326,  780. 

A  state  may  authorise  the  erection  of  a 
bridge  over  navigable  waters  wholly  within 
the  state,  subject  to  the  paramount  authority 
of  Congress.  Congress  may  interpose,  when- 
ever it  shall  be  deemed  necessary,  by  general 
or  special  laws.  It  may  regulate  all  bridges 
over  navigable  waters,  remove  offending 
bridges,  and  punish  those  who  shall  thereafter 
erect  them.  Within  the  sphere  of  their  au- 
thority   both    the    legislative    and    judicial 


(2)  Power  to  Construct  or  Authorize  Construction,  —  Congress  may  use 
its  sovereign  powers  directly  or  through  a  corporation  created  for  that  object, 
to  construct  bridges  for  the  accommodation  of  interstate  commerce  by  land. 


Luxton  r.  North  River  Bridge  Co.,  (1894) 
153  U.  S.  530. 

Congress  has  power  to  construct  a  bridge 
across  a  navigable  stream,  itself,  or  by  agents, 
whether  individuals  or  a  corporation  created 
by  itself,  or  a  state  corporation  already  exist- 
ing and  concerned  in  the  enterprise.  Stock- 
ton r.  Baltimore,  etc,  R.  Co.,  (1887)  32  Fed. 
Rep.  15. 

Congress  can  lawfully  confer  upon  a  private 
corporation  the  capacity  to  occupy  navigable 
waters  within  a  state  and  appropriate  the 
soil  under  them  for  the  purposes  of  interstate 
commerce  without  the  consent  of  the  state. 
The  Constitution  delegates  to  Congress  the 
power  to  prescribe  the  conditions  upon  which 
commerce  in  all  its  forms  shall  be  conducted 
between  the  citiaens  of  the  several  states,  and 
to  adopt  measures  to  promote  its  development 
and  prosperity.  Bridges  over  navigable 
waters  are  necessary  to  facilitate  transporta- 
tion and  commercial  intercourse.  They  are 
well-recofsniied  instrumentalities  of  com- 
merce. The  power  to  build  them,  or  authorize 
them  to  be  built,  is  an  incident  of  the  general 


power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  If 
the  national  and  state  authorities  disagree 
as  to  the  expediency  of  bridging  a  river,  and 
if  the  power  to  act  is  partitioned  between 
them,  and  can  only  be  exercised  omcnrrently, 
interstate  commerce  may  be  crippled.  Decker 
r.  Baltimore,  etc,  R.  Co.,  (1887)  30  Fed.  Rep. 
724. 

An  act  of  Congress  authorising  the  erection 
of  a  bridge  over  navigable  waters,  and  for 
that  purpose  the  erection  of  necessary  piers 
upon  the  lands  under  water,  is  valid.  Stock- 
ton r.  Baltimore,  etc,  R.  Col,  (1887)  32  Fed. 
Rep.  16. 

(Congress,  under  its  power  to  regulate  navi- 
gation and  all  other  matters  of  coamseree  be- 
tween the  states^  can  authorise  an  interstate 
bridge  over  navigable  waters,  and  determine 
between  the  rival  and  ecmflicting  claims  of 
those  who  use  the  bridge  as  a  highway  and 
those  who  use  the  river  as  a  highway,  which 
must  yield  to  the  other  and  how  far.  Wini- 
frede  Coal  Co.  r.  Central  R.,  etc,  Co.,  (1890) 
II  Ohio  Dec  (Reprint)  35,  24  Cine  L.  BoL 
173. 
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"  Under  the  commercial  power.  Congress  under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  or  to 
may  declare  what  shall  constitute  an  obstruc-  establish  post  roads,  on  the  same  principle  it 
tion  or  nuisance,  by  a  general  regulation,  and  may  make  turnpike  or  rail  roads  throughout 
provide  for  its  abatement  by  indictment  or  the  entire  country.  The  latter  power  has 
information  through  the  attorney-general ;  generally  been  considered  as  exhausted  in  the 
but  neither  under  this  power,  nor  under  the  designation  of  roads  on  which  the  mails  are 
power  to  establish  post  roads,  can  Congress  to  ^  transported;  and  the  former,  by  the 
construct  a  bridge  over  a  navigable  water.  regulation  of  commerce  upon  the  high  seas 
This  belongs  to  the  local  or  state  authority,  and  upon  our  rivers  and  lakes.  If  these  limi- 
within  which  the  work  is  to  be  done.  But  tations  are  to  be  departed  from,  there  can  be 
this  authority  must  be  so  exercised  as  not  no  others  except  [in]  the  discretion  of  Con- 
materially  to  conflict  with  the  paramount  gress."  U.  S.  i?.  Railroad  Bridge  Co.,  ( 1856) 
power  to  regulate  commerce.  If  Congress  can  6  McLean  (U.  S.)  517,  27  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
construct  a  bridge  over  a  navigable  water,  16,114. 

Th«  ConeorrMiM  and  Consent  of  tht  States  are  not  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  authorize  the  erection  of  bridges.  The  power  of  Con- 
gress is  supreme  over  the  whole  subject,  unimpeded  and  unembarrassed  by  state 
lines  or  state  laws ;  and  state  interests,  state  jealousies,  and  state  prejudices  do 
not  require  to  be  consulted. 

Stockton  r.  Baltimore,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (18S7)  withstanding  the  waters  are  partly  within  a 
32  Fed.  Rep.  16.  state,  and  that  state  has  not  consented  to, 

Congre«.  can  confer  the  authority  to  build      ^^^^  P^^ytar^R!  crrtStilo^! 

?o"r'trS"oB^%te°ru^  r^V^To^'      «tcA  Co.,  (iJsS,  37  Fed.  Rep.  129. 

(3)  Power  to  Deckure  Bridges  Lawful  or  UnloAvfuL  Structures.  —  An  Act 

of  Congress  declaring  certain  bridges  across  a  river  between  two  states,  "  to 

be  lawful  structures  in  their  present  positions  and  elevations,  and  shall  be  so 

held  and  taken  to  be,  anything  in  the  law  or  laws  of  the  United  States  to  the 

contrary  notwithstanding,"  is  a  constitutional  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress 

to  regulate  commerce  between  the  states. 

Pennsylvania  v.  Wheeling,  etc.,  Bridge  Co.,  (1866)  18  How.  (U.  S.)  429.  See  also 
Clinton  Bridge,  (1870)   10  Wall.   (U.  S.)  462. 

Tho  Power  of  Congreit  in  Boipoet  to  Legiilation  for  tht  ProMrration  of  interstate  com- 
merce is  just  as  free  from  state  interference  as  any  other  subject  within  the 
sphere  of  its  legislative  authority.  The  action  of  Congress  is  supreme,  and 
overrides  all  that  the  states  may  do.  When,  therefore,  Congress  in  a  proper 
way  declares  a  bridge  across  a  navigable  rivei:  of  the  United  States  to  Lo  an 
unlawful  structure,  no  legislation  of  a  state  can  make  it  lawful.  Those  who 
act  on  state  authority  alone  necessarily  assume  all  the  risks  of  legitimate  con- 
gressional interference. 

Newport,  etc.,  Bridge  Co.  v.  U.  S.,  (1881)  other  bridge  over  any  of  the  navigable  water- 

106  U.  S.  479.  ways  of  the  United  States  to  be  an  unreason- 
able obstruction  to  the  free  navigation  of  such 

The  power  of  control  over  navigable  waters  waters  on  account  of  insufficient  height,  width 

necessarily   includes  the   power  of   deciding  of  span,  or  otherwise,  to  require  the  altera- 

what   structures    are    impediments    to   com-  tion  of  the  bridge  so  as  to  render  navigation 

merce,  and  the  paramount  authority  regulat-  under  it  reasonably  unobstructed,  does  not  de- 

ing  bridges  that  affect  the  navigation  of  the  prive  the  states  of  authority  to  grant  power 

navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  is  in  to  bridge  navigable  streams,  but  simply  cre- 

Congress.    Decker  v.  Baltimore,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  ates  an  additional  and  cumulative  remedy  to 

( 1887 )  30  Fed.  Rep.  724.  prevent  such  structures,  although  lawfully  au- 
thorized,   from    interfering    with    commerce. 

An  Act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  secre-  Lake  Shore,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v,  Ohio,  (1897)   166 

tary  of  war,  when  he  deems  any  railroad  or  U.  S.  366. 
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4r  ^^'fn  K  B^'-ipi  iMemei  %  Lmp^u  ?tnactun^  —  Wlien  a  bridge  is  being 
■r-n.-mi-'^ei  li  jcecrbnge  w.-i  -ie  !pgT.*^;trinw  of  both  the  state  and  federal 
j^ '--frrinien.'*-  :r  rn-L^t  ce  iH*?2:ier  a  jiwfil  jtmctme  and  cannot,  nnder  such 

L(  :>r  -  y^-r  Yirt.  \m:t  >»  T  ^  JB4,.  ip  in  j'  i  L'K'tfi  13  Blatchf.  (U.  S.)  469,  17 
F-fL     .«*K  >.-.   >.iiSK     l'*!?*}      :•!  F«rt-  2n  5.x 

"''  ".:^  •J'j*.*  -F-I'Iilz.  TB^.ii:«*e  .i^  >*  •n*?v  at^  aTia'eiL  and  dmt  it  has  been  built  by 
'It*  -"#*r^  a  :r  ^rr^^n^i'T-n  A':iii:rLaBif  j:  buLlii  vu  does  not  render  it  a  legal 
*-j^*i'^;r«r  inii^r^.  !:»   c»iil*,  :•  ^HLri-rm*  jj   :iie  tsenns  and  limitations  of  the 

P^an-^—inia  R.  •  .?.  r  Btflnmare.  ctc^  E.  awine  ta  it*  locmtiait  or  mode  of  construction, 

■   L.     -  *r'*     17  ?-!*L  S«*p.  ji:>.  'IT  larmiia  jame  eiumee  in  the  channel  of  the 

rrr^^r    »  in  rpaiity  an  onreasonable  obstnic- 

Zf   '  insr^»*!»  iT.irr-jps  ^ie  ■amatjrjetani  -if  lam  ^  n*»  iniTi^rion  of  the  river.  Congress 

ft    n..  vi"    iruij*    i*t;«^   a   iiift7T:a.iu»   rt^wr.  gul  pef|xiir»  ir  ~o  b*  remodeled,  or  to  be  en- 

ina  •ir'-***r:h»»s  i-it*  j:«»a^».  n  aa>t  aio«ti»   ic  i*  nr^tT  r«9ni]v«iL  if  that  be  the  only  remedy. 

•^n.-'-'^i»'-..iL   ftwi  Til*  ir-ji;j»  is  '•wiilt  ih  ^sam-  Uiti"    «.>niirr<?<i8w   howevpr.   requires   it   to  be 

f.irr.i a**!*^'"!.  :^  i:*  wrr^ialy  rirti  a  Iiszsd.  rB5midi»ie»i   ir  nsntivi?<i.  it  certainlv  cannot  be 

■»^ri%'^  IT-",  tail  '-ii*  '.n«cn»**u:n.  taise-i  by  x  'j»  •Liimt*«t  lime  tae  bri-ij*?  company  is  liable  in 

-  !•»  3a  r-4n-i' Ti  -r  -nt»  rr''*r  xtl^^c  le  ije«me*i  u  aay  ?irm  ir  pnot»e»ii:!s  :o  be  fined  or  punished 

-im-  a   iiiru»!i    A-^T^.T  L3n«:»sed  tsob  cae  fr^e  f>'r  sam-ummj?  the  Hn«iae.  or  that  the  stnic- 

la-'-jn'-^'.a  It  "ne  n-*r.    ic  w*ii.;h  91}   m*  cuk  rai»   aa  *>«   j^iticially  declared  a  nuisance, 

.t»3a--'   f.mTji.iji-     If  i:^:ii  rof*  ^umpieooia  -jc  aaii  joa^xJie  i*  ^acfa.     U.  S.  r.  Keokuk,  etc., 

^ne  irui2&  x  leenmes  ap^ar^nt  laas  lae  sune.  Bndi^e  Ca^   •  I^I>1>   -i3  Fed.  Rep.  181. 

•  Z  PzT^r  t'j  E^pj^W'?  Ti'^s.  —  A  <?>rr«:ra:i*:a  was  organ izpd  pursuant  to 
^r^r^TT^^i  Ir^rUjkrirn  on  the  part  of  ^e  ^a:e  cf  Xew  York  and  of  Canada, 
i-.-b'TLzfr^  a  Xe^  Y':rk  corp»>rat£»:c.  ai«i  a  Ciiid-iLin  wrT«>rati«3n  to  consolidate 
i:z'i  *tzLi'j  the  hvLZxihlse^  ^zcierred  by  ;ie  jesislAri^n  of  the  respective  sov- 
*r^'jr.':-^.  TTu'l-rr  'r:e*?e  a«!T5  tie  e«>rp>ra':ica  wa:*  authorized  to  build  and 
T.-.A'.:i'AlzL  a  iriLze  i»!7':'=^s  :he  XUzara  riv^^r  f:r  the  rasja^  of  persons  on  foot 
ir. :  ::i  'tirrlir^.  an  i  f  r  'h«e  pu^^a^  of  railTTdy  craiiLS*  and  to  tbc  and  demand 
'  ..-  f  r  v.»^  -L-^  »-.f  :he  cnrl  :ji»  and  its  aypr'xiohe^.  As  'h:5  river  is  a>  public 
ZA~'^i'^  -'r«r-jm,  OincT^ss  hd5  roarer  t«>  pr»?<cri'ce  'he  •>  nit»^n>dtion  which  the 
-r  .^^  "  ctttmj  nuv  oLirse  for  the  use  *^i  its  pr»:pery.  n«X'^':hstanding  that 
'"-  -  :e  -'a--^  mi  rinu iiin.  Iezt>Ijtio-c  c«>  Ihn'.'d^i- c  iip»:-n  the  rates  of  toll  to 
V  :  .jrr-d  f  r  the  ti-^e  of  the  bri-i^e  by  rail^iv  mins  was  imp«>5ed,  but  the 
:lr^'  r*  -v^t*?  etnt«-Tver¥*i  expressly  or  by  impIiv-ari'.Hi  to  charge  such  tolls  as 

«:.i:ia.ia  S»:ixtjera  B.  Col  r.  IsfienacioaAl  Bnif»  Ok«  •  1:^1  •   S  Fed.  SepL  191. 

A-  P:li:-ts.  —  The  states  have  eoncTirrwir  p:wi?r  wirb  Congress  to  pass 
T\'y-.\:r^  'j-v*  intil  Gmsress  shall  take  ex.'Iusiv^  c  ntrt?!  of  the  subject  by  the 
'rni'^ni'^nt  -.z  x  z^neral  ani  xmifrrm  law;  and  sttoh  a 'ts  as  Congress  shall  make 
ar«r  tf  tiram.int  at:th«>rity,  and  all  state  laws  whk-h  are  in  direct  and  manifest 
r-il-lrt'-n  wi'h  them  m~5t  vieli 

^  T:*  >:rr.i  Cizi'-rii.     :«.V:     27  Fed.  Repc  w!»x»h  th*:  ^errkv  a2id  its  cuoipcBMitions  bear 

5'2'^  _^  to  2av-urtt:».-a  Sfr»eett  the  senml  states,  and 

'»^   -r*  :-r'c  V  -'-^  iinr?  cf  :!:•»  «er>  Sfr»wa  the  r^rrts  of  the  United  States  and 

T->*    -•*r:  r-r-^i    -7    T.l:r*.    ^o    tiie    rsliu::a*  frry^pi  wuntne*^  we  are  brcG^ht  to  tlie  con- 
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CONSTITUTION. 


Commeroe. 


eluflion,  that  the  regalation  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  pilots,  of  the  modes  and  times  of 
offering  and  rendering  their  services,  of  the 
responsibilities  which  shall  rest  upon  them, 
of  the  powers  they  shall  possess,  of  the  com- 
pensation they  may  demand,  and  of  the  penal- 
ties by  which  their  rights  and  duties  may  be 
eitforced,  does  constitute  regulation  of  naviga- 
tion, and  consequently  of  commerce,  within 
the  just  meaning  of  this  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution." Cooley  r.  Board  of  Wardens, 
(1861)   12  How.  (U.  S.)  316. 

Congress,  under  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce, might  doubtless  establish  by  law  a  sys- 
tem of  pilotage  in  ports  and  harbors  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  states,  and  give 
to  the  District  Courts  jurisdiction  of  all  cases 
arising  under  such  law.  The  Schooner  Wave 
V.  Hyer,  2  Paine  (U.  S.)  131,  29  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  17,300. 


Section  4237,  Bev.  Stat.  U.  S.,  providing 
that  "no  regulations  or  provisions  shall  be 
adopted  by  any  state  which  shall  make  any 
discrimination  in  the  rate  of  pilotage  or  half 
pilotage,  between  vessels  sailing  between  the 
ports  of  one  state,  and  vessels  sailing  between 
the  ports  of  different  states,  •  •  •  and  all 
existing  regulations  or  provisions  making 
any  such  discrimination  are  annulled  and  ab- 
rogated," is  constitutional  and  valid.  Free- 
man V,  The  Undaunted,  (1889)  37  Fed.  Rep. 
662. 

When  Congress  legislates  upon  the  subject 
of  pilotage  it  does  not  repeal,  but  suspends 
the  state  law,  and  when  an  Act  of  Congress 
that  produces  this  result  is  repealed  or  so 
modified  as  to  permit  the  operation  of  the 
state  law,  it,  without  further  action  by  the 
legislature,  becomes  again  valid  and  in  force. 
Henderson  v,  Spofford,  (1874)   69  N.  Y.  133. 


i.  Whabvbs.  —  Though  the  use  of  public  wharves  may  be  regulated  by 
Congress  as  a  part  of  the  commercial  power,  it  certainly  does  not  belong  to  that 
dass  of  subjects  which  are  in  their  nature  national,  requiring  a  single  uniform 
rule,  but  to  that  class  which  are  in  their  nature  local,  requiring  a  diversity  of 
rales  and  regulations. 

Parkersburg,  etc.,  Traasp.  Co.  v.  Parkersburg,  (1882)  107  U.  S.  702. 

J.  Ferbibs.  —  Ferry  boats  used  in  carrying  on  both  traffic  and  intercourse 
between  states  are  within  the  legitimate  range  of  congressional  legislation  under 
the  constitutional  grant  of  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  states;, 
and  are,  therefore,  within  the  scope  of  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
courts.  • 


The  Steamboat  Cheeseman  r.  Two  Ferry- 
boats, (1870)  2  Bond  (U.  S.)  363,  6  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  2,633. 

Congress  bas  tlie  constitutional  power  to 
require  steamboats  to  be  licensed  or  in- 
spectedy  without  regard  to  the  business  they 
follow  or  the  places  they  run  between,  and 
boats  wholly  engaged  on  ferries  within  a 
state,  and  owned  in  such  state,  are  subject 
to  the  law.  U.  S.  v,  Jackson,  (1841)  4  N.  Y. 
Leg.  Obs.  450,  26  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,458. 

Congress  bas  no  power  to  regulate  ferries. 


—  This  is  matter  of  municipal  provision  and 
rests  exclusively  with  the  state.  To  regulate 
a  ferry  imports  a  power  over  territory  and 
persons,  to  grant  a  franchise,  to  impose  con- 
tributions and  lay  restrictions.  Congress 
exercises  no  such  power  directly  within  the 
states.  Yet  in  the  exercise  of  constitutional 
powers,  Congiess  may,  by  its  laws,  inci- 
dentally or  indirectly  interfere  with  and 
affect  a  ferry  grant  equally  with  other  sub- 
jects of  state  legislation.  U.  S.  r.  Jackson, 
(1841)  4  N.  Y.  Leg.  Obs.  450,  26  Fed.  Cas. 
No.   15,468. 


fc.  Packing  Houses.  —  Packing  houses,  while  engaged  in  slaughtering  and 
packing  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  within  a  state,  the  carcasses  and  products  of 
which  they  intend  to  transport  and  sell  for  human  consumption  in  other  states 
and  territories,  or  in  foreign  countries,  are  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
and,  not  being  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  their  business  is  in  no  sense 
subject  to  be  regulated  by  Congress. 

U.  8.  9.  Beyer,  (1808)  85  Fed.  Rep.  435. 


I.  Private  Contbacts — (1)  In  Oeneral,  —  A  railroad  company  and  a 
grain  elevator  company  entered  into  a  contract  by  which  the  elevator  company 
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was  to  constmct  an  elerator  for  reoeivin^  storing  handlinfc  and  delmDnf; 
grain  brought  by  the  cars  of  tbe  railroad  company  to  Dubnqoe  City,  and  tiie 
railroad  c<>:upany,  on  its  part,  stipulated  that  the  elevator  company  dumld 
have  the  handling,  at  Dabnqne,  of  all  through  grains  at  a  stated  oampensatifn 
for  a  specified  term  of  years.  In  an  action  brou^t  by  the  elerator  oampanr  id 
enforce  the  contract,  the  railroad  ocnnpany  defended  under  Acts  of  CoDgicsfi, 
one  of  which  authorized  every  railroad  ocMupany  in  the  United  States^  whose 
road  was  operated  by  steam,  and  its  successors  and  a»rignf^  to  cany  upcn 
and  over  its  road,  boats,  Inridg^  and  ferries,  all  paasengers,  troc^ 
goTemment  supplies,  mails,  frei^t,  and  property,  on  their  way  from  one  state 
to  another  state,  and  to  receive  compensation  therefor,  and  to  cosixiBCt  with 
roads  of  other  states  so  ixr  as  to  form  continuous  lines  for  the  trsn^Kirtatiim 
of  the  same  to  their  place  of  destination;  and  the  other  authoiined  the  eoe- 
struction  of  a  bridge  connecting  Dubuque  with  Dunleith,  a  txywn  in  another 
state,  and  provided  that  the  bridge,  when  constructed,  should  be  free  for  the 
crossing  of  all  trains  of  railioads  terminating  <m  ^ther  side  of  the  river,  for 
reasonable  ccHupensatioDL  It  waa  held  that  these  Acts  of  Congreas,  psBed 
under  the  power  vested  in  Congieas  to  regulate  commeroe  among  the  aevcnl 
states,  were  designed  to  remove  trammels  upon  transpmtation  between  difioent 
states,  and  were  intended  to  reach  trammels  interposed  by  state  enactmoiti 
<»>  fay  existing  laws  of  Congress.  They  were  not  intended,  even  if  it  were 
cmnpetent  for  Congress  to  authorine  any  such  proceedings,  to  invade  the 
domain  of  private  contracts  and  annul  all  such  as  had  been  made  on  die  basil 
of  existing  kgislation  and  eiristing  means  of  interstate  c(Hnmero& 

Dabnqne,  ctc^  B.  Co.  r.  RSdunaadL,  (1873)  eorpontioBs  affects  iBtcntatr  fummtent  mij 

19  WalL  (U.  S.)  5B8.  in  viiidi  case  the  eourt  incidentaUT  and  aot  direeUr.  t^  fmt  tksi  H 

B&id:      ^The    power   to   regulate    eonuneroe  vms  net  desigBed  or  nrt«ided  to  affeet  lai^ 

amoBir  the  several  estates  was  Tested  in  Cob-  oomineree  is  sunplj  aa  additioBal  reuoa  fcr 

gress  in  ord^r  to  secure  eqnalltj  and  freedom  kolding  the  cantrart  Talid  mmd  aot  toachri 

in   euiiteicial   intemmrse  against  discrimi-  br  aa  Act  of  Congresa.    Otherwise  the  du^ 

Bating  estate  legislation :  it  vas  never  intended  proTi^pting  the  exenztioB  <Kf  a  eaatmct  pcftaia- 

that  the  power  should  be  exercised  ao  as  to  ing  to  and  directlr  affecti*^  mmd  mem  or  lai 

interfere  witb  private  eontracts  not  designed  r^golating.  interstate  rtamamtrot  n  d  me  m- 

at  the  time  they  were  made  to  create  inpedi-  porUnee.     Addyston  Pipe,  cAc^  Go.  r.  T.  &, 


Dts  to  BoA  intercomae."  <1S99>    175  U.  &  2M.  mt9iif]fm§  (CCA. 

Wh«aeant»cthef<aiiBdiTidn.]s..d       1BS«)  85  Fed.  B.,^  27L 


(S)  TruOs  and  M<mopoli^  —  {9)  kMtid  Mj  S,  ian»  Otattatlnri.  —  Under  ils 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  states  and  with  foreign  natioBS^ 
C<»gress  had  authority  to  enact  the  Anti-Tmst  Act  of  Jnly  2,  1890. 

Korthem  SenxritieB  Co.  r.  U.  S^    (1904)  states   mav   haw  beea  the  chief  cane  for 

193   U.   S.  33^     See  also  U.  S.  r.  EUiott,  i^ranting  to  CongraK  the  aole  popver  to  R«i- 

(18M)  64  Fed.  Bep.  27.  Ute  intersute  coniBcne.  j«l  ««  fail  to  tad 

in  the  Un^rnafe  ol  the  grant  aaj  snch  fiaiti' 

Under  this  erant  cf  power  Concress  may  tion  of  that  power  as  vxiold  csdadte  Coupes 

caaet  sncb  leni^iian  a»  shall  derl&re  roid  from  lefrislatina  oa  the  sohjeet  aad  proUbit- 

and  prohibit  um'  periormanee  of  any  contrart  inir  those  prirate  ccmtncts  vUch  voaH  dh 

hetween  indiTiduBLi*  or  eorporaTions  where  the  rectly  and'snb«tantiallT,  and  not  aa  a  bcr 

aatnre  and  dirert  effect  of  such  contract  will  incident,      Ttimlate     interstate     cammaat^ 

ha,  when  fsarriec  out.  to  dirpctly,  and  not  as  Addystm  Pipe,  «tc«  Col  r.  U.  Sl,  (1899)  175 

a  meie  inri5em  to  other  and  innocent  pnr>  U.    S.   244,   in   which  ease  ^e  cooit  ssid: 

poses.  reimiaTe.  to  any  Fn>«rtAntial  eicrent,  in-  *  Where  the  direct  and  vrnmednXe  effect  ef  a 

terstatc    cr»Trmerce.      **  "VVliile    unfriendly    or  contract    or    eombinatioB    aMO^g   particnlar 

discriminating     legislation     of     the    seVeral  ticalcrs  in  a  coBOBoditT  is  to  desln^  < 
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Art.  I.,  M.  1. 


CONSTITUTION. 


tion  between  them  and  others,  so  that  the 
parties  to  the  contract  or  combination  may 
obtain  increased  prices  for- themselves,  such 
contract  or  combination  amounts  to  a  re- 
straint of  trade  in  the  commodity,  even 
though  contracts  to  buy  such  commodity  at 
the  enhanced  price  are  continually  being 
made.  Total  suppression  of  the  trade  in  the 
commoditv  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  render 
the  combmation  one  in  restraint  of  trade," 
modifying  U.  S.  v,  Addyston  Pipe,  etc.,  Co., 
(C.  C.  A.  1898)  85  Fed.  Rep.  271. 

Congress  has  the  po^er,  with  regard  to  in- 
terstate commerce  and  in  the  course  of  regu- 
lating it  in  the  case  of  railroad  corporations, 
to  say  that  no  contract  or  combination  shall 
be  legal  which  shall  restrain  trade  and  com- 
merce by  shutting  out  the  operation  of  the 

(b)  Bnlai  by  Which  Cknnmeroe  Shall  Be  OoTemed.  —  Congress  has  the  power  to 
establish  rules  by  which  interstate  and  international  commerce  shall  be  gov- 
emed;  and,  by  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  has  prescribed  the  rule  of 
free  competition  among  those  engaged  in  such  commerce. 


general  law  of  competition.  U.  S.  v.  Joint 
Traffic  Assoc,  (1898)  171  U.  S.  669,  reversing 
(C.  C.  A.  1897)  89  Fed.  Rep.  1020,  (1896)  76 
Fed.  Rep.  895. 

To  control  enterprises  within  a  state.— 
Contracts,  combinations,  or  conspiracies  to 
control  enterprise  within  a  state,  in  manufac- 
ture, agriculture,  mining,  production  in  all 
its  forms,  or  to  raise  or  lower  the  prices  or 
wages,  might  unquestionably  tend  to  restrain 
external  as  well  as  domestic  trade,  but  the 
restraint  would  be  an  indirect  result,  however 
inevitable  and  whatever  its  extent,  and  such 
result  would  not  necessarily  determine  the 
object  of  the  contract,  combination,  or  con- 
spiracy. U.  S.  17.  E.  C.  Knight  Co.,  (1895) 
156  U.  S.  16. 


Northern  Securities  Co.  v.  U.  S.,  (1904) 
193  U.  S.  331,  in  which  case  the  court  said: 
"  Whether  the  free  operation  of  the  normal 
laws  of  competition  is  a  wise  and  wholesome 
rule  for  trade  and  commerce  is  an  economic 
question  which  this  court  need  not  consider 
or  determine.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  those 
who  think  that  the  general  business  interests 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  will  be  best 
promoted  if  the  rule  of  competition  is  not 
applied.  But  there  are  others  who  believe 
that  such  a  rule  is  more  necessary  in  these 
days  of  enormous  wealth  than  jt  ever  was  in 
any  former  period  of  our  history.  Be  all  this 
as  it  may,  (ingress  has,  in  effect,  recognized 
the  rule  of  free  competition  by  declaring  ille- 
gal every  combination  or  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  interstate  and  international  com- 
merce. As  in  the  judgment  of  Congress  the 
public  convenience  and  the  general  welfare 
will  be  best  subserved  when  the  natural  laws 
of  competition  are  left  undisturbed  by  those 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  as  Con- 
gress has  embodied  that  rule  in  a  statute, 
that  must  be,  for  all,  the  end  of  the  matter, 
if  this  is  to  remain  a  government  of  laws, 
and  not  of  men.'' 

"The  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  the 
power  to  prescribe  the  rule  by  which  com- 
merce shall  be  governed,  and  is  a  power  inde- 
pendent of  the  power  to  suppress  monopoly. 
But  it  may  operate  in  repression  of  monopoly 


whenever  that  comes  within  the  rules  by 
which  commerce  is  governed  or  whenever  the 
transaction  is  itself  a  monopoly  of  commerce." 
U.  8. 17.  E.  C.  Knight  Co.,  (1896)  166  U.  8. 12. 

Congress  may  place  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions upon  the  right  of  corporations  created 
and  organized  under  its  authority  to  acquire, 
use,  and  dispose  of  property.  It  may  also  im- 
pose such  restrictions  and  limitations  upon 
the  citizen  in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  a  pub- 
lic privilege  or  franchise  conferred  by  the 
United  States.  But  Congress  certainly  has 
not  the  power  or  authority  under  the  com- 
merce clause,  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  to  limit  and  restrict  the  right 
of  corporations  created  by  the  states,  or  the 
citizens  of  the  states,  in  the  acquisition,  con- 
trol, and  disposition  of  property.  Neither  can 
Congress  regulate  or  prescribe  the  price  or 
prices  at  which  such  property,  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof,  shal  be  sold  by  the  owner  or 
owners,  whether  corporations  or  individufl1». 
It  is  equally  clear  that  Congress  has  no  juris- 
diction over,  and  cannot  make  criminal,  thr 
aims,  purposes,  and  intentions  of  persons  in 
the  acquisition  and  control  of  property,  which 
the  states  of  their  residence  or  creation  sanc- 
tion and  permit.  It  is  not  material  that  such 
property,  or  the  products  thereof,  may  become 
the  subject  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  states  or  with  foreign  nations.  In  re 
Greene,  (1892)  52  Fed.  Rep.  113. 


m.  Quality  of  Imposts.  —  It  is  competent  for  Congress,  by  statute,  to 

establish  standards  and  provide  that  no  right  should  exist  to  import  teas  from 

foreign  countries  into  the  United  States,  unless  such  teas  should  be  equal  to  the 

standards. 

tea  inferior  in  purity,  quality,  and  fitness  for 
consumption,  to  the  standards  established 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  is  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce.  Sang  Lung  0. 
Jackson,  (1898)  85  Fed.  Rep.  504. 
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Buttfield  V,  Stranahan,  (1904)  192  U.  8. 
493. 

The  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1897,  de- 
claring it  to  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
import  or  bring  into  the  United  States  any 


CONSTITUTION, 


Alt.  L,  Mt.i. 


n.  Admission  aiid  Exclusiok  of  Aliekb.  —  CongresB  has  the  power  to 

exclude  aliens  altogether  from  the  United  Sutes,  or  to  prescribe  the  terms 

and  conditions  upon  which  they  may  enter,  and  may  have  its  declared  policy 

in  that  regard  enforced  exclusively  through  executive  offioen^  without  judicial 

intervention. 

Lem  Moon  Sing  r.  U.  S.,  <1895)  158  U.  & 
547.  See  also  Japanese  Immigrant  Case, 
(1903)  189  U.  S.  97;  U.  S.  r.  Rogers,  (1895) 
65  Fed.  Rep.  787. 

See  also  infra,  under  the  last  clause  of  thia 
section,  giving  to  Congress  the  power  "  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States  or  in  any  departm«it  or  officer 
thereof.** 


«It  is  sa  aceeptcd  maxim  of  iatenatinal 
lew    that    every    sovereign    nation    has    the 
power,  as  inherent  in  sovereignty,  and  essen- 
tial  to   self-preservation,   to   forbid  the  en- 
trance of  foreigners  within  its  dominions,  or 
to  admit  them  only  in  such  cases  and  apon 
sach   conditions  as   it   may   see   fit   to   pre- 
scribe.    In  the  United  SUtes  this  power  is 
vested  in  the  national  government,  to  which 
the   Constitution   has   committed  the   entire 
control  of  international  relations,  in  peace  aa 
well  as  in  war.     It  belongs  to  the  political 
department  of  the  government,  and  may  be 
exercised  either  through  treaties  made  by  the 
President   and    Senate,   or   through   statute 
enacted  by  Congress,  upon  whom  the  Consti- 
tution has  conferred  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  including  the  en- 
trance of  ships,  the  importation  of  goods  and 
the  bringing  of  persons  into  the  ports  of  the 
United  States;  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of 
naturalixation ;  to  declare  war,  and  to  pro- 
Tide  and  maintain  armies  and  navies ;  and  to 
make  all  laws  which  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  effect  these  powers 
and  all  other  powers  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  United  Stat« 
or    in    anv    department    or    officer    thereof." 
Nishimura  Ekiu  r.  U.  S.,   (1S5>2»    142  U.  S. 
659.     See  also  Wonjf  Wing  r.  U.  S..   (1896) 
163    U.    S.    228:    Chine^^e    Exclusion    Case, 
(1889)    130  U.  S.  SSI;   U.  S.  r.  Chu  Chee, 
(CCA.  1S99»  93  Fed.  Rep.  797. 

ne  "Assisted  ImmisTstini  Act"  of  Febu 

26.  lS>o.  enictinff  **  th:it,  for  every  violation 
of  anv  of  the  provisions  of  sec.  1  of  this  Act, 
the  person.  pcArin*^r»hip.  company,  or  corpora- 
tion vklaticz  the^  '*ain*^.  by  knowingly  assist- 
ing. enc':uri^inj.  or  *oliriting  the  migration 
or  im porta tir.n  *ii  any  alien  or  aliens,  for- 
eigner or  for^ijTK^r*.  into  the  United  States," 
etc.,  "'to  p^rfcr-r  Uhor  or  ^rvice  of  any  kind, 
under  contract  or  a^T*»€m»>nt.  express  or  im- 
plied, par-.l  or  *p^ial.  with  such  alien  or 
alien*,  for^iarn^r  or  foreijmers,  previous  to  be- 
coming re^i  iT.*..*  or  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  -bail  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such 
offend  the  "tim  of  *1.<>X>."  is  a  valid  exer- 
OM  of  the  p»jwer  of  Congress  '*  to  regulate 


eommene  with  foicigB  nationa.**  As  the 
power  of  rqiolating  commerce  extends  to 
ereiy  species  of  interararBe  with  foreign  na- 
tions, it  is  diAcult  to  eoneeive  why  Congress 
may  not  inhibit  the  immigration  of  any  cUas 
of  persons  whidi  may  seem  to  it  an  undesir- 
able addition  to  the  popolation  of  the  country. 
"  It  was  nndoabtcdly  competent  for  Congress 
to  have  gone  still  farther,  and  provided  for 
the  return  of  sodi  laborers  to  their  own  coun- 
try, as  was  done  in  the  other  acta  inhibiting 
the  entry  of  lunatics,  paupers,  and  Chinese; 
but  the  Act  is  not  to  be  deemed  unconstitu- 
tional  beeauae  the  legislatafc  has  not  seen  fit 
to  use  all  the  weapons  it  held  in  its  hands, 
or  apply  unneeeasarily  harah  remedies."  U. 
8.  r.  Craig,  (1886)  28  Fed.  Rep.  796. 

Under  this  clause.  Congress  has  full  power 
over  the  exclusion  of  aliens.  It  may  exclude 
some  snd  admit  others,  and  has  the  right  to 
make  that  exclusion  effecttre  by  punishing 
those  who  assist  in  introducing,  or  attempt- 
ing to  iatrodnee,  aliens  in  violation  of  its 
prohibition.  Lees  r.  U.  S,,  (1893)  150  U.  S. 
480. 


of  alieBS  vndcr  contract  to 
labor.  —  The  Act  of  Congress  providing  that 
auT  alien  passenger  arriving  in  any  ^ip  or 
vessel,  who  eomes  under  contract  or  a^^ree. 
ment,  parol  or  special,  express  or  implied, 
made  previous  to  the  importation  or  migra- 
tion of  such  alicn«  to  perform  labor  or  ser- 
vices of  any  kind  in  the  United  States,  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  land,  is  a  valid  exercise 
of  the  power  of  Congress  "  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations."  In  re  Florio, 
(1890)  43  Fed.  Rep.  114. 


anuAiati^ — The  statute  regu- 
lating the  sdmission  of  aliens  and  excluding 
anarchists,  of  March  3,  1903,  is  within  the 
power  given  to  Congress  to  rq^nUte  commerce 
with  foreign  nations.  U.  S.  r.  Williams, 
(1904)  191  U.  S.  290. 


The  power  to  enlnde  or  expel  aliens,  being 
a  power  affecting  international  relations,  is 
vested  in  the  political  departments  of  the 
government,  and  is  to  be  r^ulated  by  treaty 
or  by  Act  o€  Congress,  and  to  be  executed  by 
the  executive  authority  according  to  the  regu- 
lations so  established",  except  so  far  as  the 
judicial  department  has  been  authorised  by 
treaty  or  by  statute,  or  is  required  by  the 
paramount  law  of  the  Constitution,  to  inter- 
vene. Fong  Yue  Ting  r.  U.  S.,  (1893)  149 
U.  S.  713.  See  also  U.  S.  r.  Foong  King, 
(1904)  132  Fed.  Rep.  107;  U.  S.  v.  Lee 
Huen.  ( 1902)  118  Fed.  Rep.  455;  In  re  Sing 
Lee,  ( 1893)  54  Fed.  Rep.  336. 

The  right  of  a  nation  to  expel  or  deport 
foreigners,  who  have  not  been  naturalized  or 
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taken  any  steps  towards  becoming  citizens  of  which  it  provides.     Fong  Yue  Ting  v,  U.  8., 

the   country,   rests  upon   the  same  grounds,  (1893)  149  U.  S.  714. 
and  ia  as  absolute  and  unqualified,  as  the 

right  to  prohibit  and  prevent  their  entrance  An  Act  of  Congress  levying  a  dnty  of  fifty 
into  the  country.  The  power  of  Congress,  cents  for  each  and  every  passenger  not  a  citl- 
therefore,  to  expel,  like  the  power  to  exclude,  zen  of  the  United  States  who  shall  come  by 
aliens,  or  any  specified  class  of  aliens,  from  steam  or  sail  vessel  from  a  foreign  country 
the  country,  may  be  exercised  entirely  is  within  the  power  of  Congress,  as  the  sum 
through  executive  officers;  or  Congress  may  demanded  is  not  a  tax  or  duty  within  the 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  judiciary  to  ascertain  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  but  is  a  mere 
any  contested  facts  on  which  an  alien's  right  incident  in  the  regulation  of  commerce  —  of 
to  be  in  the  country  has  been  made  by  Con-  that  branch  of  foreign  commerce  which  is  in- 
gress to  depend ;  and  may  provide  a  system  of  volved  in  immigration.  Head  Money  Cases, 
registration  and  identification  of  the  mem-  (1884)  112  U.  8.  605,  a/firming  (1883)  18 
bers  of  that  class  within  the  country,  and  Fed.  Rep.  136.  See  also  Thingvalla  Line  v, 
take  all  proper  means  to  carry  out  the  system  U.  S.,  ( 1889)  24  Ct.  CI.  255. 

Th«  Xod«  or  Xanner  of  AM«rtaining  tht  Aiet  of  Citiienthip  as  a  means  for  excluding 
or  expelling  aliens  is  exclusively  within  the  power  of  Congress,  acting  within 
its  constitutional  limitations,  to  determine. 

U.  S.  V,  Lee  Huen,   (1902)   118  Fed.  Rep.  Congress  power  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  its 

455.  officers  to  determine  all  questions  of  the  right 

"  The  constitutional  power  of  the  depart-  of  persons  to  enter  the  United  States,  includ- 

ment  of  commerce  and  labor  imder  the  inter-  ing  the  facts  on  which  depends  that  of  citi- 

state  and  foreign  commerce  clause  of  the  Con-  zenship."    In  re  Sing  Tuc^,  (1903)  126  Fed. 

stitution  seems  to  be  broad  enough  to  give  Rep.  398. 

0.  Trademaeks.  —  Legislation  respecting  trademarks,  which  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  case  of  a  trademark  used  in  foreign  or  interstate  commerce,  but 
which  has  the  broad  purpose  of  establishing  a  universal  system  of  trademark 
registration  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  had  already  used  a  trademark,  or  who 
wished  to  adopt  one  for  the  future,  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  trade 
to  which  it  was  to  be  applied  or  the  residence  of  the  owner,  is  not  within  the 
power  of  Congress  under  this  clause. 

Trade-Mark  Cases,  (1879)  100  U.  8.  98.  1881  was  passed  by  Congress,  providing  for 
See  also  Leidersdorf  v,  Flint,  (1878)  8  Biss.  the  registration  of  trademarks  which  might 
(U.  8.)  327,  15  Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,219.  be  used  in  foreign  commerce  and  commerce 

"In  what  are  known  as  the  Trade-Mark  TJ^^p.^^'n  l^^^L^'p^^^  ^'  ^-  ""'  ^^^*"' 
Cases,  reported  in  100  U.  8.  82,  the  Supreme  <^«®®>  ^^  ^«^-  ^*^P-  ^^O- 
Court  decided  that  the  Act  of  1870  was  beyond  In  Elgin  Nat.  Watch  Co.  i;.  Illinois  Watch 
the  power  of  Congress.  It  suggested  in  the  Case  Co.,  (1901)  179  U.  S.  677,  the  court  re- 
opinion  that  under  the  'commerce  clause,'  per-  f rained  from  discussing  the  constitutionality 
haps,  Congress  had  the  power  to  legislate  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1881,  on 
with  reference  to  trademarks  used  in  com-  affirming  a  decree  of  dismissal  in  (C.  C.  A. 
merce  between  this  country  and  foreign  na-  1899)  94  Fed.  Rop.  667,  for  want  of  jurisdic- 
tions, between  the  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tion,  the  constitutional  question  not  having 
tribes.     Immediately   thereafter  the   Act   of  been  raised  in  the  lower  court. 

p.  Oil.  —  The  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1867,  sec.  29,  declaring 
''  that  no  person  shall  mix  for  sale  naphtha  and  illuminating  oils,  or  shall 
knowingly  sell  or  keep  for  sale,  or  offer  for  sale  such  mixture,  or  shall  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  oil  made  from  petroleum  for  illuminating  purposes,  inflammable 
at  less  temperature  or  fire-test  than  110  degrees  Fahrenheit;  and  any  person 
so  doing,  shall  be  held  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
by  indictment  or  presentment  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  having  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine,  etc.,  and  by  imprisonment,*'  etc, 
was  held  to  be  a  police  regulation  relating  exclusively  to  the  internal  trade  of 
the  state,  and  to  have  effect  only  where  the  legislative  authority  of  Congress 
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exr-U'in^,  ■erritoriallT,  all  F:*te  lecii^lttios,  a%  lor  €-j:*i:ipje,  in  the  L>ifCTr  (i 
CoiaiLUa,     Wi:Liii  h^krjt  iinJ'^,  i:  cAi  tjive  do  cxm^iitnuciiiiL  <»}ieraij'.in. 
U.  &  r.  Dwxtt.  I  IMf  •  9  WalL  i  U.  £.1  44. 

g.  LcrrrxBT  TicKrrs.  —  The  po«wer  u>  prchibi:  tLe  carriage  of  jortrTT 
ddetfi  if  included  in  ihe  pjeoAiy  pofver  of  Congpe»  lo  reeiilji:e  t>»ii-iijerfe  itiui'iif 
the  several  ru&tes^ 

•re  §.nM«t*  orf  traAr  awi  tLeppfTi*  miv  «a^       &e<e  al*o  B<f-i.jcrr  r.  l'.  **«     C-  C.  ^  IW*^  .   166 
jeets  d  comiDi^m.  and  tbe  reinil&iioB  <tf  tW       Fed.  RefL  &S«6. 
caxria^  of  mka  ticket*  fron  elate  to  fiLate, 

r.  Embaxgo.  —  Ererr  STibjert  faV-ing  wiiin  the  kgiumjite  sjiiere  of  cron- 
mataal  reguktion  may  he  partis^v  <:»r  wLoIIv  excluded,  when  eiier  measizrE 
shall  be  demanded  by  the  saferr  or  by  the  important  inLaie&^  <rf  the  entire 
nation.  Such  exclusion  cannot  be  limited  to  particular  clases  or  deaeriptioDS 
of  eommercial  subjects;  it  may  embrace  manufactures,  haiIi<HL.  coin,  or  anj 
other  thing.  The  pover,  onoe  eoDceded,  may  operate  on  any  and  e%^efy  subject 
rf  oommeroe  to  which  the  legi^lAiive  diacretic*  may  apply  it. 

U.  &  r.  Ifari^ld,   ( IftsOi  9  Hov.  <U.  S.)  for  otivr  parpaaes  of  gimia]  poticr  a»d  n- 

SMl  terest.     The  mode  of   its   ■■■ii^i  ■»  Ml    is  a 

^The  VBirerBallT  ackBo«ie<d^*pd  power  of  ocmsideratiGa  of  ^reat  dcUeacx  aad  inpiMt- 

tl«  govcfVBCBt  to  impoae  cmbaz^poes    Boat  anee:  Init  tke  BatioBal  ri^X  or  povn*.  mdcr 

also    be    €C4i£adered    as    skovinr    tliat    all  the  CoiiBtimtiGii.  to  adapt  repilatioBS  of  oob- 

A 1 1 11  ■  is  miitied  is  that  ecnstniirtioii  vhica  nvree  to  otber  purposes    tiiaa  tke  mten  md- 

eomprelMBds   Bavi^tion    im   the  vord    eooi-  TaafesKSit    c4   domnieroe    is  vaqptestioBaUe. 

Beree."      Per   Mareliall.    J.,    in    GibbcBs    r.  U.  S.  r.  Tbe  William.   ilSOS)   2  Hall  L.  J. 

Ogdca,  (1S24)  9  Wb«l.  (U.  8J   191.  2Sa.  2S  Fed.  Cas.  No.   16,700.  ImldiBg  that 

the  Act  of   Dee.  22.  1^7.  catitled  "An  ad 

TW  pomr  to  ref^nlate  coimneree  is  not  to  1^ jin?  ui  embarpo  am  all  ships  and  feanels  ia 

be  eoBfiaed  to  the  adoptica  <rf  mesa«iires   ex-  the  ports  and  hjiihors  ol  the  United  States.*^ 

dasarehr    beneficial    to    eommerre    it»-lf     or  and  the  first  sappkmeBtair  Act  of  Sept.  9L 

tcBding'to  its  advmiMjemeiit ;  bat  ia  out  na-  l^OS.  knon  as  the  cmhai^  lav«.  were  not 

tional  svBteoL  as  in  all  modeiB  BorereigBtiea,  iaralid    as    iniecMistitatioBal   restrictiaBS   «■ 

it  is  also  to  be  eonsidered  as  mm  inatrameBt  commerce. 

&  Slate  Tsadxl  —  Congress  had  power,  under  this  danae  and  the  clause 

giving  to  Congress  the  pc»wer  to  punish  piracies  and  felonies  on  the  high  seas, 

to  suppress  the  slave  trade  by  passing  all  laws  neceasary  and  proper  for  that 

purpose. 

CharfT  to  Grand  Jmy.    (1S59)    3   Phila.       pari  of  the  pow  eonlerred  upon  Congress 
(P*-)  527,  30  Fed.  Cas.  No.  18,2690.  over  foreign  commerce.    The  power  <rf  state 

sorercigntT  as  respects  negroes  imported  as 
Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to       blares  is  surrendend  onlv  so  far  as  to  allow 


prohibit  foreign  slave  trade,  and  to  ps«is  laws  the  prohibition  of  such  importation,  and.  as 

necessaiT  and  proper  to  cany  into  execution  a  means  to  this,  the  remoral  of  negroes  un- 

that  power.     It  is  clear,  from  the  nature  of  lawfully  imported.     The  power  to  prescribe 

the  subject  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  and  protect  the  rights  of  such  negroes  after 

introduced  and  expressed  in  the  Constitution,  the    importation    is    entirely   complete   and 

as   under   the   provision    of   sec.    9.   art.    1,  ended,  and  they  have  become  mingled  with  the 

foibidding  the  prohibition  by  Congress  prior  mass  of  the  population  of  the  state,  is  exclu- 

to  the  year  1808  of  the  migration  or  importa-  sively   in    the   state  government.     U.   S.    r. 

tion  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  states  shall  Gould,   ( 1S60)    S  Am.  L.  Reg.  525,  25  Fed. 

think  proper  to  demand,  that  this  power  is  Cas.  Xa  1^;239. 

▼.  Whbv  PsoTEcnov  OF  Clmvmk  ATTACHBi  —  1.  Skipped  or  Snterod  with 
Common  Cairier. —  Goods  do  not  cease  to  be  part  of  the  general  mass  of  property 
in  the  state,  subject  as  such  to  its  jurisdiction  and  to  taxation  in  the  usual  way, 
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until  they  have  been  shipped,  or  entered  with  a  common  carrier  for  trans- 
portation to  another  state,  or  have  been  started  upon  such  transportation  in  a 
continuous  route  or  journey. 

Ck>e  V.  Enrol,  (1886)   116  U.  S.  627,  affirming  (1882)  62  N.  H.  303. 

WlMB  enodi  HaT«  Bmb  Put  on  Board  a  Yoiool  Plyiag  Sntiroly  Within  a  Stoto,  which  are 

destined  and  marked  for  other  states,  interstate  commerce  has  begun. 

The  Daniel  Ball,  (1870)  10  Wall.  (U.  8.)  shipped  or  started  therefor,  it  becomes  the 
565,  wherein  the  court  said :  "  The  fact  that  subject  of  interstate  commerce,  and  the  car- 
several  different  and  independent  agencies  riers  employed  in  the  transportation  thereof, 
are  employed  in  transporting  the  commodity,  although  neither  of  them  may  pass  from  one 
some  acting  entirely  in  one  state  and  some  state  to  the  other,  are  subject,  as  instru- 
acting  through  two  or  more  states,  does  in  no  ments  of  such  commerce,  to  national  legisla- 
respect  affect  the  character  of  the  transac-  tion  and  control."  Ex  p.  Koehler,  (1887) 
tion.  To  the  extent  in  which  each  agency  30  Fed.  Rep.  869.  See  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co. 
acts  in  that  transportation,  it  is  subject  to  v.  Becker,  (1888)  35  Fed.  Rep.  885. 
the  regulation  of  Congress."  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  p^^  .^  ,^^^,  ^^  ^  ^^^, 

''Any  carriage  of  goods  which  crosses  a  of  lumber  mills  for  the  purpose  of  saving, 

state  line  is  interstate  commerce;   and  the  protecting,  and  preserving  them,  were  not  in 

fact  that  transportation  from  one  state  to  an-  course  of  transportation  within  the  meaning 

other  is  accomplished  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  commerce  clause  when  it  was  not  the 

through  the  agency  of  independent  and  unre-  intention  of  the  owner  to  ship  to  the  lumber 

lated  carriers  up  to  and  from  the  state  line  mills  outside  of  the  state  auring  any  one 

does  not  affect  the  character  of  the  transac-  summer  any  more  than  sufficient  for  its  pur- 

tion  in  this  respect.    For,  whenever  an  ar-  pose.    Diamond    Match    Co.    v,    Ontonagon, 

tide  destined  to  a  place  without  the  state  is  '  (1003)  188  U.  8.  96. 

8.  By  Actual  Delivery  to  Common  Carrier. —  Interstate  commeFce  begins  and 
the  regulating  power  of  oommeroe  attaches,  when  the  commodity  or  thing 
traded  in  commences  its  transportation  from  the  state  of  its  production  or  situs 
to  some  other  state  or  foreign  country,  and  terminates  when  the  transportation 
is  completed,  and  the  property  has  become  a  part  of  the  general  mass  of  the 
property  in  the  state  of  its  destination.  When  the  commerce  begins  is 
determined,  not  by  the  character  of  the  commodity,  nor  by  the  intention  of 
the  owner  to  transfer  it  to  another  state  for  sale,  nor  by  his  preparation  of  it 
for  transportation,  but  by  its  actual  delivery  to  a  common  carrier  for  trans- 
portation, or  the  actual  conmiencement  of  its  transfer  to  another  state.  At 
that  time  the  power  and  regulating  authority  of  the  state  ceases,  and  that  of 
Congress  attaches  and  continues,  until  it  has  reached  another  state,  and 
become  mingled  with  the  general  mass  of  property  in  the  latter  state. 

In  re  Greene,  (1802)  52  Fed.  Rep.  113.  tinuous  voyage  or  trip  to  a  point  beyond  the 
See  also  U.  S.  v.  Boyer,  (1898)  85  Fed.  Rep.  limits  of  the  state  where  delivered,  the  char- 
435.  acter  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  at- 

taches thereto.    Houston  Direct  Nav.  Co.  V, 

When  a  commodity  has  been  delivered  to  a  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America,  (1895)  89 
common  carrier,  to  be  transported  on  a  con-      Tex.  6. 

Wh«A  Proptrty  Hat  LawftiUy  Oommeneed  to  Move  as  an  article  of  commerce  from  one 
state  to  another,  it  becomes  the  subject  of  interstate  commerce,  and  as  such 
is  subject  only  to  national  regulation,  and  not  to  the  police  power  of  the  state. 

Bennett  r.  American  Express  Co.,  (1891)  83  Me.  236. 

8.  Intended  for  Export.  —  The  products  of  a  state,  though  intended  for  export 
to  another  state  and  partially  prepared  for  that  purpose  by  being  deoosited 
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at  a  place  or  port  of  shipment  within  that  state,  are  liable  to  be  taxed  like  other 
property  within  the  state.  Such  property  may  be  taxed  as  part  of  the  general 
mass  of  property  in  the  state  at  the  regular  period  of  assessment  for  such 
property  and  in  the  usual  manner,  it  not  being  in  course  of  transportation  at 
the  time. 


Coe  V.  Errol,  (1886)  116  U.  S.  524,  in  which 
case  the  court  said :  "  There  must  be  a  point 
of  time  when  they  cease  to  be  governed  ex- 
clusively by  the  domestic  law  and  begin  to 
be  governed  and  protected  by  the  national 
law  of  commercial  regulation^  and  that  mo- 
ment seems  to  us  to  be  a  legitimate  one  for 
this  purpose,  An  which  they  commence  their 
final  movement  for  transportation  from  the 
state  of  their  origin  to  that  of  their  destina- 
tion. When  the  products  of  the  farm  or  the 
forest  are  collected  and  brought  in  from  the 
surrounding  country  to  a  town  or  station 
serving  as  an  entrepot  for  that  particular  re- 
gion, whether  on  a  river  or  a  line  of  railroad, 


such  products  are  not  yet  exports,  nor  are 
they  in  process  of  exportation,  nor  is  exporta- 
tion begun  until  they  are  committed  to  the 
common  carrier  for  transportation  out  of  the 
state  to  the  state  of  their  destination,  or  have 
started  on  their  ultimate  passage  to  that 
state.  Until  then  it  is  reasonable  to  regard 
them  as  not  only  within  the  state  of  their 
origin,  but  as  m  part  of  the  general  mass  of 
property  of  that  state,  subject  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  liable  to  taxation  there,  if  not  taxed 
by  reason  of  their  being  intended  for  exporta- 
tion, but  taxed  without  any  discrimination, 
in  the  usual  way  and  manner  in  which  such 
property  is  taxed  in  the  state." 


The  Pnrdhase  of  Property  for  Exportation  does  not  free  it  from  state  controL 


Myers  v.  Baltimore  County,  (1896)  83  Md. 
385. 

In  Carrier  v.  Gordon,  (1871)  21  Ohio  St. 
608,  an  action  to  enjoin  the  collection  of  a 
tax  assessed  upon  a  quantity  of  ship  timber 
owned  by  the  complainant,  the  petition  stated 
that  the  petitioner  was  a  nonresident  of  the 
state  at  the  time  the  property  was  returned 
by  the  assessor,  and  for  a  year  preceding; 

Ths  Fact  that  an  Article  Was  XannlMtnrod  for  Export  to  another  State  does  not  of 
itself  make  it  an  article  of  interstate  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  this 
clause,  and  the  intent  of  the  manufacturer  does  not  determine  the  time  when 
the  article  or  product  passes  from  the  control  of  the  state  and  belongs  to 
commerce. 


that  "  he  had  purchased  "  the  property  "  in 
said  county  during  the  winter  and  spring 
previous  to  such  return,  intending  to  remove 
the  same  from  the  state  upon  the  opening  of 
navigation ;  "  and  that  the  property,  '*  at  the 
time  of  such  return,  remained  in  said  town- 
ship temporarily  only,  until  it  could  be  re- 
moved by  the  usual  and  convenient  means  of 
transportation."  It  was  held  that  the  prop- 
erty  was  subject  to  the  tax. 


Kidd  V.  Pearson,  (1888)  128  U.  S.  24, 
affirming  Pearson  v.  International  Distillery, 
(1887)  72  Iowa  348.  See  also  U.  S.  v.  E.  C. 
Knight  Co.,  (1895)  156  U.  S.  13.  See  Ad- 
dyston  Pipe,  etc.,  Co.  v,  V.  S.,  (1899)  175 
U.  S.  211. 

The  circumstance  that  an  article  is  manu- 
factured and  orders  filled  for  shipment  out- 
side of  the  state  does  not  alone  make  it  an 
article    of    interstate    commerce.     People    v. 


Niagara  Fruit  Co.,  (1902)  76  N.  Y.  App.Div. 
18,  affirmed  (1903)   173  N.  Y.  629. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cooper  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Fer- 
guson, (1885)  113  U.  S.  727,  Matthews,  J., 
Blatchford  concurring,  held  that  making  a 
contract  in  Colorado  to  manufacture  certain 
machinery  in  Ohio,  to  be  there  delivered  for 
transportation  to  the  purchasers  in  Colorado, 
was  commerce,  and  within  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  Congress.  Ware  V.  Hamilton 
Brown  Shoe  Co.,  (1890)  92  Ala.  149. 


VI.  How  LoKO  Pbotectiok  of  Clause  Coktikuss  — 1.  In  OeneraL — The 

power  given  by  this  clause  applies  to  articles  taken  from  one  state  into  another, 

until  they  become  mingled  with  and  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  latter,  and 

thereafter  protects  such  articles  from  any  burden  imposed  by  reason  of  their 

foreign  origin. 

That  power  protects  it,  even  after  it  has 
entered  the  state,  from  any  burdens  imposed 
by  reason  of  its  foreign  origin.  Welton  r. 
Missouri,  (1875)  91  U.  S.  282,  reversing 
State  V.  Welton,  (1874)  66  Mo.  288.  See 
also  Tierman  v.  Rinker,  (1880)  102  U.  S.  127. 


Howe  Mach.  Co.  v.  Gage,  (1879)  100  U.  S. 
678. 

The  commercial  power  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment continues  until  the  commodity  has 
ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  discriminating 
legislation  by  reason  of  its  foreign  character. 
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2.  Temporary  Detention  in  Transit.  —  Coal  which  was  destined  for  points 
outside  the  state  ^hen  it  left  the  mines,  but  temporarily  detained  within  the 
state  while  in  transit  and  ultimately  carried  to  its  place  of  destination,  was  held 
to  be  within  the  protection  of  this  clause  J  The  temporary  stoppage  was  not  an 
abandonment  of  the  original  movement. 

Delaware,  etc..  Canal  Co.  v.  Com.,  (Pa.  while  in  the  act  of  making  its  interstate 
1888)  17  Atl.  Rep.  175.  See  infra,  p.  568,  journey,  and  is  equally  so  when  waiting  for 
State  TaoDation —  (18)  Taxation  of  Property  the  train  to  be  made  up  for  the  next  trip, 
it)  Tranait.  Johnson  v.  Southern  Pac.  C^o.,  (1904)  106  U. 

8.  22,  reversing    (C.  C.  A.   1902)    117   Fed. 

A  car  ia  under  the  control  of  Congreaa      Rep.  462. 

S.  Arrival  at  Place  of  Destination.  —  The  point  of  time  when  the  prohibition 
oeases  and  the  power  of  the  state  to  tax  commences,  is  not  the  instant  when  the 
article  enters  the  country,  but  when  the  importer  has  so  acted  upon  it  that  it 
has  become  incorporated  and  mixed  up  with  the  mass  of  property  in  the  country, 
which  happens  when  the  original  package  is  no  longer  such  in  his  hands. 

Leisy  17.  Hardin,  (1890)  135U.  S.  110.    See  but  extends  to  and  includes  the  necessary 

also  Brown  v.  Maryland,   (1827)   12  Wheat.  handling  and  delivery  of  that  commerce  at 

(U.  S.)  419;  Emert  v,  Missouri,   (1896)   156  terminal  points.     It  is  necessary  to  the  in- 

U.  S.  296;  U.  S.  17.  Gould,   (1860)  8  Am.  L.  terest  of  interstate  commerce  and  to  the  uni- 

Reg.  525,  25  Fed.  Cas.  No.  15,239;  McGregor  formity  of  rule  that  should  apply  to  trans- 

t7.  Oone,  (1898)  104  Iowa  465 ;  State  17.  Intoxi-  portation    of    that    character    of    commerce, 

eating  Liquors,   (1891)    83  Me.  158.  which  is  one  of  the  objects  intended  to  be 

accomplished  by  reserving  this  power  solely 

The  fact  that  shipments  have  reached  the  to  Congress,  that  it  should  retain  control  and 

place  of  destination  does  not  necessarily  de-  dominion  over  the  shipments  at  the  begin- 

stroy  the  interstate  character  of  the   ship-  ning  and  terminal  points,  as  well  as  during 

ments.    The  right  of  Congress  to  control  in-  the  actual   transpoH^ation  of   the  commerce, 

terstate  commerce  is  not  solely  limited  while  Fielder  17.  Missouri,  etc.,  R.  Co.,   (Tex.  Civ. 

the  commerce   is   in   actual   transportation,  App.  1897)  42  S.  W.  itep.  362. 

Vn.  When  Pboteotioh  of  CiAiriX  Ceaixs  —  1.  Arrived  at  Destination  and 
Put  Tip  for  Sale.  —  When  goods,  are  sent  from  one  state  to  another  for  sale,  or 
in  consequence  of  a  sale,  they  become  part  of  its  general  property,  and  amenable 
to  its  laws;  provided  that  no  discrimination  be  made  against  them  as  goods 
from  another  state,  and  that  they  be  not  taxed  by  reason  of  being  brought  from 
another  state,  but  only  taxed  in  the  usual  way  as  other  goods  are. 

Robbins  r.   Shelby  County   Taxing  Dist.,  from  the  wagons,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that 

(1887)  120  U.  S.  497.     See  also  In  re  May,  they    are   engaged   in    interstate    commerce. 

(1897)  82  Fed.  Rep.  422.  These  goods  are  completely  severed  from  the 

general  property  of  the  state  from  which  they 

When  goods  are  sent  from  one  state  to  ^g^e  shipped,  are  sent  to  the  other  state  for 
another  for  sale  they  become  a  part  of  the  g^ie,  are  commingled  with  the  general  prop- 
general  property  of  the  state  into  which  they  erty  of  the  other  state  and  subject  to  her  laws. 
are  introduced,  and  amenable  to  its  laws.  American  Harrow  Co.  v.  Shaffer,  (1895)  68 
Hynes  v.  Briggs,  (1890)  41  Fed.  Rep.  470.  Fed.  Rep.  750,  appeal  dismissed  for  want  of 


Wlien  a  manufacturer  ships  implements  in 


jurisdiction,  (1891)   166  U.  S.  718. 


carloads  from  the  state  in  which  it  is  doin'^  Coal  in  flat  boats,  owned  by  nonresidents, 

business  into  another  state,   deposits   these  which  has  arrived  at  its  destination  and  has 

goods  in  a  warehouse  in  that  other  state,  been  put  up  for  sale  by  the  agents  of  the  own- 

and  then,  through  its  agents,  loads  them  on  ers,  has  become  a  part  of  the  general  mass 

wagons,  and  sends  them  through  the  country,  of  property  in  the  state.    Brown  v.  Houston, 

aelUng  and   delivering  them  to    purchasers  (1885)   114  U.  S.  632. 

8.  When  Sold  by  Importer  or  Broken  TTp  for  Retail  Trade.  —  The  question  when 
the  paramount  power  of  Congress  terminates  and  that  of  the  state  begins  came 
directly  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in 
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the  ca^  of  Brown  v.  Maryland,  (1827)  12  Wheat  (U.  S.)  419.  "  And  the 
ooart  there  held  that  an  article  authorized  by  a  law  of  Congress  to  be  imported 
continued  to  be  a  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  countiy  while  it  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  importer  for  sale^  in  the  original  bale,  package,  or  vessel  in 
which  it  was  imported ;  that  the  authority  given  to  import  necessarily  carried 
with  it  the  right  to  sell  the  imported  article  in  the  form  and  shape  in  which 
it  was  imported,  and  that  no  state,  either  by  direct  assessment  or  by  requiring 
a  license  from  the  importer  before  he  was  permitted  to  sell,  oould  impose  any 
burden  upon  him  or  the  property  imported  beyond  what  the  law  of  Congress 
had  itself  imposed ;  but  that  when  the  original  package  was  broken  up  for  use 
or  for  retail  by  the  importer,  and  also  when  the  commodity  had  passed  from  his 
hands  into  the  hands  of  a  purchaser,  it  ceased  to  be  an  import,  or  a  part  of 
foreign  commerce,  and  became  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  might  be 
taxed  for  state  purposes,  and  the  sale  regulated  by  the  state,  like  any  other 
property." 

Per  Taney,  C.  J.,  in  Peirce  v.  New  Hamp-  Penntylvama,  —  Com.  v,  Rearick,  (1904) 

•bire,  (1847)  6  How.  (U.  S.)  674.  26  Pa.  Super.  St.  393. 

T..#«*«f.««    ^^^,«.*^    ,v.^4.^4..    /»«w    ^iiof  Rhode     Island.  —  McGuinness     v,  Bligh, 

whiclTT^the  "Zi^rof  ^J^^c^%c^U.  ^^n  y,««-^-«7^  SUter.Peekham.  (183^) 

the  form,  and  remains  the  ixact  subject,  of  J^^^'  HI'  ^^^^^  ^'^  ^*^*^"  ^^"^^^  <^^^^>  ^^ 

imporUtion.    When  it  is  broken,  or  when  it  ^*"°-  ^^^• 

changes  its  form,  when  it  passes  from  the  A  fixed  intent  that  the  package  ahaU  be 

importer  to  the  buyer,  it  ceases  to  be  an  broken  and  sold  places  goods  brought  into 

article  of  interstate  commerce,  and  no  longer  the  state  from  without  within  the  prohibition 

enjoys  its  protection.    Guckenheimer  v.  Sel-  of  the  state  law,  and  imported  foreign  liquors 

lers,  (1897)   81  Fed.  Re|!^.  998.    See  also  the  are  liable  to  seizure  and  forfeiture  under  a 

following  cases:  state  statute  while  the  importer  retains  pos- 

United   Btatea,  —  In  re  Worthen,    (1891)  session  thereof  in  the  original  package,  and 

58  Fed.  Rep.  469.  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  intent  to  break 

Delaware.  —  State  v,  Allmond,    ( 1856)    2  it  and  sell  them  in  quantities  less  than  a 

Houst.  (Del.)  612.  package.      State    v.    Intoxicating    Liquors, 

Jfoine.  — SUte  v.  Montgomery,   (1899)  92  (1876)  65  Me.  556. 
Me.  440;  State  r.  Robinson,  (1862)  49  Me.  287. 

Tin.  OBionrAL  Paokaoss  — 1.  What  Constitutes  an.  Oripnal  Package.— 

The   question  what  constitutes   an   original   package   is   not  determined  by 

the  size  of  the  package  in  which  the  importation  is  actually  made^  but  by  the 

size  of  the  package  in  which  bona  fide  transactions  are  carried  on  between  the 

manufacturer  and  the  wholesale  dealer  residing  in  different  states,     "  The 

whole  theory  of  the  exemption  of  the  original  package  from  the  operation  of 

state  laws  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  property  is  imported  in  the  ordinary 

form  in  which,  from  time  immemorial,  foreign  goods  have  been  brought  into 

the  country." 

Austin  V,  Tennessee,  (1900)  179  U.  S.  359,  "A  question  was  raised  in  tbe  argument 

wherein  the  court  further  said:     ''Without  as  to  whether  the  smallness  of  some  of  the 

undertaking  to  determine  what  is  the  proper  packages  sold  by  some  of  the  petitioners  did 

size  of   an  original   package   in   each   case,  not  deprive  them  of  the  protection  given  to 

evidently    the    doctrine    has    no   application  vendors  of  original  packages.     Single  bottles 

where  the  manufacturer  puts  up  the  package  of  beer  and  whiskey,  packed  and  sealed  or 

with  the  express  intent  of  evading  the  laws  nailed   up   in   boxes  made  of  pasteboard  or 

of  another  state,  and  is  enabled  to  carry  out  wood,  were  shipped  and  sold  in  that  shape, 

hia  purpose  by  the  facile  agency  of  an  express  The  boxes    containing  one   bottle   were   not 

company   and   the  connivance    of    his    con-  packed  in  any  other  box,  but  shipped  singly 

aignee,"  affirming   ( 1898)  101  Tenn.  563.  and  separately  as  so  many  distinct  and  sepa- 
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rate  packages.  It  is  not  perceived  why,  in 
the  absence  of  a  regulation  by  Congress  to 
the  contrary,  the  importer  may  not  determine 
for  himself  the  form  and  size  of  the  packages 
he  puts  up  for  export.  The  idea  that  small 
packages  of  liquor  cannot  be  treated  as 
original  packages,  because  they  are  small, 
springs  from  the  conviction  back  of  it  that 
liquor  in  any  form,  or  in  any  sized  package, 
is  not  a  legitimate  subject  of  commerce. 
That  question  is  put  at  rest  by  the  decision 


of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
until  Congress  shall  act."  /n  re  Beine, 
( 1890)  42  Fed.  Rep.  546. 


However  8maU  the  package  may  be,  so 
long  as  it  is  an  original  package,  it  is  pro- 
tected. Guckenheimer  v.  Sellers,  (1897)  81 
Fed.  Rep.  998. 

The  form  or  sixe  of  the  package  the  im- 
porter determines  for  himself.  Guckenheimer 
17.  Sellers,  (1897)  81  Fed.  Rep.  998. 


Whether  Soitoble  fer  Betail  Trade.  — The  right  of  an  importer  to  sell  cannot  depend 

upon  whether  the  original  package  is  suitable  for  retail  trade  or  not     His 

right  to  sell  is  the  same,  whether  to  consumers  or  to  wholesale  dealers  in  the 

article,  provided  he  sells  it  in  the  original  packages. 

Schollenberger  v.  Pennsylvania,  (1898)  171 
U.  S.  24,  revening  (1893)  156  Pa.  St.  201. 
But  see  Com.  v,  Paul,  (1892)  148  Pa.  St  569. 

An  original  package  is  the  package  deliv- 
ered by  the  importer  to  the  carrier  at  the 
initial  place  of  shipment,  in  the  exact  con- 
dition in  which  it  was  shipped.  If  in  single 
bottles,  shipped  singly,  or  if  in  packages  of 
three  or  more  securely  fastened  together  and 
marked,  or  if  in  a  box,  barrel,  crate,  or  other 


receptacle,  the  single  bottle,  in  the  one  in- 
stance, the  three  or  more  bottles,  in  another 
instance,  the  barrel,  box,  crate,  or  other  reoep- 
tacle,  respectively  constitute  the  original 
package.  If  sold  or  delivered,  it  must  be 
sold  or  delivered  as  shipped  and  received. 
If  the  package  be  broken  alter  such  deliveiy, 
it  comes  within  the  police  regulations  of  the 
state,  and  any  sale  or  delivery  in  such  case  is 
unlawful.  Guckenheimer  v.  Sellers,  (1897) 
81  Fed.  Rep.  «97. 


QaeetioA  of  FiMt.  —  The  question  what  is  an  original  package  is  largely  a 
question  of  fact,  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 
Guckenheimer  o.  Sellers,  (1897)  81  Fed.  Rep.  998. 

Padnget  SeeogBiied  bj  Oongreei  for  Fvrpoiae  of  Taxation,  —  The  question  what  COn* 
stitutes  an  original  package  of  commerce  is  not  determined  by  reference  to 
an  Act  of  Congress  requiring  the  articles  to  be  packed  as  directed  for  purposes 
of  taxation,  but  by  the  manner  by  which  they  are  usually  transported  from  one 
state  to  another  where  the  transaction  is  hona  fde  and  for  the  legitimate  pur- 
poses of  trade  and  commerce. 


Austin  t7.  Tennessee,  (1900)  179  U.  S.  369, 
affirming  (1898)  101  Tenn.  563.  See  also 
McGregor  v.  Cone,  (1898)    104  Iowa  473. 

"The  term  original  package  is  not  defined 
by  any  statnte,  and  is  simply  a  convenient 
term  of  expression  adopted  by  Chief  Justice 
.\farshall  in  Brown  v.  Maryland,  to  indicate 
thct  a  license  tax  could  not  be  exacted  of  an 
importer  of  goods  from  a  foreign  country 
who  disposes  of  such  goods  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  imported.  It  is  not  denied 
that  in  the  changed  and  changing  conditions 
of  commerce  between  the  states,  packages  in 


which  shipments  may  be  made  from  one  state 
to  another  may  be  smaller  than  those  *  bales, 
hogsheads,  barrels,  or  tierces,'  to  which  the 
term  was  originally  applied  by  Chief  Juetice 
Marshall^  but  whatever  the  form  or  size  em- 
ployed there  must  be  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  transaction  is  a  bona  fide  one,  and 
that  the  usual  methods  of  interstate  ship- 
ment have  not  been  departed  from  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  police  laws  of  the 
states."  Cook  v.  Marshall  County,  (1905) 
196  U.  S.  270. 


S.  Application  of  Bnles  to  Partioolar  Shipments  —  a.  Intoxioating  Liquobb  — 
Botiloe  Paeked  in  Bozm.  —  Whiskey  was  shipped  in  boxes  containing  bottles  or  flasks, 
some  holding  a  pint  each,  and  others  a  quart,  of  whiskey/  These  bottles  or 
flasks  had  each  a  paper  wrapper  or  box  placed  around  them  and  sealed  with 
mucilage  or  sealing  wax.  These  bottles,  so  wrapped  or  enclosed,  were  placed  in 
ordinary  pine  boxes,  but  without  covers,  closely  packed  together;  such  boxes 
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were  furnished  by  tlie  express  company  with  the  promise  to  return  them  when 
<;inpty,  and  had  marked  on  them  *'  to  be  returned."  The  whiskey  in  the  box, 
although  in  separate  bottles  for  the  convenience  of  retail  trade,  was  held  to  be 
but  one  package  within  the  meaning  of  the^interstate  commerce  clauBe  of  the 
('onHtitutiou. 


In  re  Ifttrmon,  (1890)  43  Fed.  Rep.  372,  in 
which  ('UM<'  tho  court  naid:  "  In  reaching  the 
aU)Vc  concltiMion  I  do  not  decide  that  a  single 
\Hil\U*  (ii  whinkcy  may  not  be  nhipped  and  sold 
by  ilM'M  ttloni*  aH  a  single  and  unbroken  pack- 
affc,  within  the  protection  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Cnitcd  Ntates,  under  the  interstate 
commerce  cIikinc;  but  it  must  be  shipped 
alone,  and  moM  as  shipped." 

In  a  Nhipmcnt  of  whiskey  in  quart  bottles 
in  boxcM  containing  several  dozen  bottles 
each,  the  1m)xcm  were  the  original  packages 
and  not  the  bottles.  Smith  r.  State,  (1801) 
64  Ark.  248. 

Where  biittles  of  intoxicating  liquors  were 
each  inclosed  in  a  paper  wrapper  or  box, 
which  was  sealed  with  sealing  wax,  and  a 
number  of  paper  boxes,  each  containing  a 
flask  of  liquor,  were  packed  in  a  wooden  box, 
the  wooden  box  was  the  original  package, 
and  not  the  sealed  box  or  wrappA  and  the 
bottle  therein  inclosed.  Haley  V,  State, 
(1894)  42  Neb.  650. 


When  bottles  of  whiskey  or  beer  are  each 
sealed  up  in  a  paper  wrapper,  and  doody 
packed  together  in  uncovered  wooden  boxes 
furnished  by  the  importer,  and  these  wooden 
boxes  are  marked  to  the  address  of  the  agents, 
and  shipped  from  one  state  to  another,  the 
wooden  Mxes,  and  not  the  bottles,  constitnte 
the  original  package.  State  v.  Chapman, 
(1890)   1  S.  Dak.  415. 

Bottles  held  to  be  the  origiiua  packages.  — 
Where  beer  was  put  up  in  bottles  by  a  non- 
resident dealer,  and  a  number  of  bottles  were 
packed  in  a  box,  and  shipped  to  an  agent  in 
the  state,  who  sold  the  same  by  the  bottle, 
the  sales  were  in  original  packages.  State 
r.  Miller,  (1892)  86  Iowa  638.  See  also 
State  V.  Coonan,  (1891)  82  Iowa  400;  SUte 
V.  Bowman,  (1889)  78  Iowa  519;  State  r. 
Zimmerman,  (1889)  78  Iowa  614;  Groosen- 
dorf  V.  Howat,  (1889)  77  Iowa  187;  Collins 
r  Hills,  (1889)  77  Iowa  181.  But  see  Mc- 
Gregor i;.  Cone,  (1898)   KM  Iowa  465. 


Bottles  Shipped  Separately.  —  Quarts,  pints,  and  half-pints  of  spirituous  liquors, 
each  bottle  btung  enclosed  in  a  paper  bag  and  tied  with  a  string  about  the  cork, 
and  hauled  to  the  d(»pot  loosely  or  separately,  and  a  bill  of  lading  being  taken 
for  them  in  that  form,  were  held  to  be  original  packages^  and  the  fact  that  the 
railroad  company,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  shipper,  placed  some  of  them 
in  open  boxes  provided  by  the  company  did  not  make  the  boxes  original 
packages. 


Tinker  v.  State,  (1891)  96  Ala.  117.  See 
also  In  re  Beine,  (1800)  42  Fed.  Rep.  545. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  whiskey  is  for- 
warded by  railroad  by  a  liquor  dealer  in  one 
state  to  his  n^ont  in  another  for  sale,  put  up 
in  bottles  containing  each  a  quart,  pint,  or 
half -pint,  each  wrapped  in  a  separate  paper 
marked  with  the  kind  and  quantity  of  liquor 
contained  therein,  and  lah<*Ied  **  original  pack- 
age," if  tlie  lM)ttles  are  packed  in  a  box  which 
lA  marked   with   tiie  uuinlu'r  of  bottles  and 


quantity  of  liquor,  the  original  package  is 
the  box,  whether  covered  or  uncovered,  and 
not  the  separate  bottles ;  but  if  the  bottles  bo 
marked,  labeled,  and  wrapped  are  delivered 
to  the  carrier  for  transportation  and  some  of 
them  are  by  him  placed  in  an  open  box  for 
convenience  while  others  are  placed  elsewhere 
on  the  floor  of  the  car,  each  bottle  is  an 
original  package.  Keith  v.  State,  (1890)  91 
Ala.  2.  See  also  Harrison  v.  State,  (1890) 
91  Ala.  62. 


b.  Omcomaugauinw, 
be  an  original  package. 

Schollenberger  v.  Pennsylvania,  (1898)  171 
U,  S.  24,  reversing  Com.  r.  Schollenberger, 
(1893)  150  Pa.  St.  201.  See  also  In  re  Mc- 
AUister,  (1892)  51  Fed.  Hep.  282.  But  see 
Com.  r.  Paul,  (1805)  170  Pa.  St.  284. 

The  sale  of  two  pounds  of  oleomargarine, 


A  ten-pound  package  of  oleomargarine  was  held  to 


taken  from  a  ten-pound  tub  and  packed  in  a 
suitable  paper  package,  which  was  marked, 
branded,  and  stamped  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  commissioner  of  internal  reve- 
nue with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  was  not  a  sale  in  an  original  pack- 
age.    Com.  V.  Paul,  ( 1892)  148  Pa.  St.  5^0. 


c,  CiGAHETTBs.  —  A  paper  package  of  cigarettes,  three  inches  long  and  one 
and  one-half  inches  in  width,  containing  ten  cigarettes,  is  not  an  original 
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package  protected  against  any  interference  by  the  state  while  in  the  hands  of 
the  importer. 

Austin  V,  Tennessee,  (1900)  179  U.  S.  350,  A  pine  box  in  which  are  packed  for  con- 

affirming    (1898)    101   Tenn.   563.     See   also  venience  in  shipment  packages  of  cigarettes; 

Blaufield   r.   State,    (1899)    103   Tenn.    593.  each  of  which  contains  ten  cigarettes  and  is 

Contra^  In  re  Minor,    (1895)    69   Fed.  Rep.  sealed  with  the  internal-revenue  stamp,  with- 

233;    Sawrie  v.   Tennessee,    (1897)    82   Fed.  out  any  other  packing  or  inclosure  around  or 

Rep.  615;  Iowa  v,  McGregor,  (1896)  76  Fed.  about  them  except  the  box  itself,  is  the  origi- 

Rep.  956 ;  State  v.  Groetze,   ( 1897 )  43  W.  Va.  nal  package  of  commerce.     McGregor  v.  Cone, 

497.  (1898)  104  Iowa  465. 

d.  Floue,  Bran,  and  Meal.  —  Where  flour,  bran,  and  meal  are  shipped 
in  sacks  in  carload  lots,  the  goods  in  the  sacks  are  the  original  packages. 
Lasater  v,  Purcell  Mill,  etc.,  Ck).,  (1899)  22  Tex.  Civ.  App.  36. 

3.  What  Constitutes  Breaking  an  Original  Package.  —  The  nrawing  of  the  Bnngi 
in  the  barrels  in  which  liquors  have  been  shipped  into  the  state,  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  or  testing  the  liquor  to  determine  whether  it  shall  be  returned, 
has  not  the  effect  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  general  mass  of  property  in  the 
state. 

Wind  V.  Her,    (1895)   93  Iowa  324.     But  factory  or  not,  and  if  not  to  return  them, 

nee  Wasserboehr  t;.  Boulier,    (1892)    84  Me.  must  be  construed  as  giving  the  purchaser 

165,  wherein  it  was  held  that  a  conditional  the    right   of   breaking   and    examining   the 

contract    for    a    sale    of    liquors,    with    the  packages,  and  they  then  become  subject  to 

right  in  the  purchaser  of  ten  days  in  which  state  laws. 
to  ascertain  whether  the  liquors  were  satis- 

Openiag  BotUee  oa  the  Premiiee.  —  Where  intoxicating  liquors  imported  from  a 
foreign  state  were  sold  over  a  bar  by  the  bottle,  the  purchaser  being  permitted 
to  open  the  same  on  the  premises,  and  being  supplied  with  a  glass  to  drink  the 
same,  and  the  bottles  were  retained  by  the  vendor,  there  was  not  a  sale  in  the 
original  packages  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  pertaining  to  commerce 
between  the  states. 

Hopkins  v,  Lewis,  (1892)  84  Iowa  690. 

Tlie  TaUng  the  Lid  from  a  Tab  Oontaining  Oleomargarine,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting a  purchaser  to  inspect  the  contents,  was  not  a  breaking  of  the  package 
60  as  to  destroy  its  original  character. 

In  re  McAllister,  (1892)  51  Fed.  Rep.  282. 

IX.  FowBB  OF  States  —  1.  Commerce  Wholly  Within  a  State—  a.  In  Gen- 

SRAL.  —  Although  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress   over  commerce   among  tlie 

states  is  full  and  complete,  it  is  not  questioned  that  Congress  has  no  authority 

over  commerce  which  is  wholly  within  the  state,   and   therefore  none  over 

combinations  or  agreements  so  far  as  they  relate  to  a  restraint  of  such  trade  or 

commerce. 

Addyston  Pipe,  etc.,  Co.  v.  V.  S.,   (1899)       S.)    415.     See  also  Halderman  v,  Beckwith, 

175  U.  8.  247,  modifying  U.  S.  v.  Addyston        (1847)  4  McLean  ((U.  S.)  286,  11  Fed.  Caa. 

Pipe,  etc.,  Ck).,  (C.  C.  A.  1898)  85  Fed.  Rep.       No.  6,907. 

271 

The   power   of   Congress   does   not   extend 

The  internal  trade  of  a  state  is  not  in  any       further  than  the  regulation  of  commerce  with 

way  within   the   regulating   power   of   Con-       foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states. 

gress.    Norris  r.  Boston,  (1849)  7  How.  (U.       Beyond  these   limits  the  states  have  never 
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surrendered  their  power  over  trade  and  com-  ated  wholly  within  their  own  juriadictions, 

merce,  and  may  stfll  exercise  it  free  from  any  and  over  which  they  have  exclusive  govem- 

oontroUing  power  on  the  part  of  the  general  mental  control,  except  when  employed  in  for- 

government.     Every    state     therefore    may  eign  or  interstate   commerce.    As  they  can 

regulate  its  own  internal  traffic  according  to  only  be  used  in  the  state,  their  regulation 

its  own  judgment  and  up|on  its  own  views  for  all  purposes  may  properly  be  assumed  by 

of  the  interest  and  well-being  of  its  citizens.  the  state,  until  Congress  acts  in  reference  to 

Peiroe  i;.  New  Hampshire,  (1847)  6  How.  (U.  their  foreign  or  interstate  relations.    When 

8.)    574.      See    also    Sinnot    v.    Davenport,  Congress  does  act,  the  state  laws  are  super- 

(1859)     22    How.     (U.    S.)    243,    reversing  seded   only   to   the   extent   that   they   affect 

Pilotage    Com'rs    v.    The    Steamboat    Cuba,  commerce  outside  the  state  as  it  comes  within 

(1856)  28  Ala.  185.  the  sUte.    Hall  t).  De  Cuir,  (1877)  96  U.  8. 

The  sUtes  regulate  as  a  matter  of  domestic  488,  ret,er«ny  Decuir  t).  Benson,   ( 1876)   27 
concern  the  instruments  of  commerce  situ-  **' 

5.  Beguultions  of  Intrastate  Commerce  Indihbctly  Affectiwo 
Intebstatb  Commerce.  —  States  have  plenary  power,  and  Congress  has  no 
right  to  interfere,  concerning  the  internal  commerce  of  the  state,  though  the 
regulations  of  the  state  may  afiFect  interstate  commerce  indirectly;  but  their 
bearing  upon  it  is  so  remote  that  it  cannot  be  termed  in  any  just  sense  an  inter- 
ference. 

Oovington,  etc.,  Bridge  Co.  v,  Kentucky,  (1804)  164  U.  S.  209. 

c.  Tbawspobtation  Between  Poets  in  the  Same.  State.  —  A  state  can- 
not regulate  or  interfere  with  the  transportation  of  persons  or  merdiandise 
from  one  port  to  another  within  the  state  if  they  are  in  transit  to  or  from  other 
states  or  if  the  transportation  involves  a  voyage  upon  the  ocean. 

Pacific  Ooast  Steam-Ship  Co.  v.  Railroad      which  had  been  purchased  in  cities  of  other 
Com'rs,  ( 1883)  18  Fed.  Rep.  10.  states,  and  had  been  transported  by  the  usual 

A    .^..^i   ^^^.w^   ;«   /.<.^,.^;«i»  ,>.ooz.««^*.  routes  of  commerce  into  the  state,  and  thence 

A  vessel  engaged  in  carry mg  passengers  .        ..  .   ^        .         ..  ^^jr^ot    atated 

between  places  in  the  same  sUte  cannot  be  ^\  ?Z    \t  r'^^^*  ,^n®"    »*  ""^^  ^P<>^    siawa 

IJrJr  ♦«  lil^^-li  i«  I««r«,l^I  o^«««  whether  this  was  done  as  one  continuous  voy- 

!foL#r^  /Lf?!?f  ihJ^3.rJi^^^^^^^^^  *««•    The  Bright  Star,    (1868)    Woolw.   (U. 

states  from  the  fact  that  she  also,  at  several  g«    266,  4  Fedl  Cas.  N^.  1,880. 

times,  carried  merchandise  of  yarious  kinds  "  '  *^    *  ^  *   i*.  -o-o.  ^       *,oow. 

d.  Separation  of  Interstate  from  Iktrabtate  Commerce.  —  "  Wher- 
ever a  separation  in  fact  exists  between  transportation  service  wholly  within 
the  state  and  that  between  the  states,  a  like  separation  may  be  recognized  between 
the  control  of  the  state  and  that  of  the  nation." 

New  York  v.  Knight,  (1904)  192  U.  S.  27,  affirming  (1902)  171  N.  Y.  864. 

e.  Mingling  Interstate  and  Local  Transactions.  —  This  clause  was 
not  designed  to  protect  the  contractual  rights  of  a  person  who  voluntarily  inter- 
mingles an  otherwise  legal  interstate-commerce  transaction  with  an  entirely 
local  and  unlawful  one. 

Fuqua  t?.  Pahst  Brewing  Co.,  (1897)  90  Tex.  298. 

2.  State  and  Hunidpal  Legislation  AfEeoting  Commerce  —  a.  Adoption  of 
Construction  Given  by  State  Coubts.  —  A  construction  or  meaning  attrib- 
uted to  the  terms  of  a  state  statute  by  the  courts  of  such  state  will  be  adopted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  when  called  upon  to  decide  ques- 
tions arising  under  such  legislation. 
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New  York,  etc.,  R.   Ck).  v,  Pennsylvania,  "  We  concur  with  the  view  of  the  Act  thus 

(1895)  158  U.  6.  431.     See  also  Howe  Mach.  expressed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state, 

Co.  r.  Gag^,   (1879)    100  U.  S.  676;  Hall  v.  and,  accepting  it  as  correct,  it  is  obvious  that 

I>e  Cuir,  (1877)   95  U.  S.  485;  Peik  v,  Chi-  the  case  does  not  fall  within  the  line  of  de- 

cago,  etc.,  R.  (Ik>.,  (1876)  94  U.  S.  178.  cisions  in  which  state  laws  have  been  held 

inoperative    because    in    conflict    with,    or 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  validity  amounting  to  the  exercise  of,  or  the  asser- 

of  stat^  statutes  in  their  federal  aspect,  the  tion  of  control  over,  a  power  vested  exclu- 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  accepts  sively   in  the    United   States."    Postal    Tel. 

the  interpretation  given  to  the  statutes  by  Cable  Co.  v.  Adams,  (1895)  155  U.  S.  698. 
the   state    court    and    tests    their    validity 

accordingly.    But  whilst  accepting    the  con-  "  It  might  admit  of  question  whether  the 

struction  of  the  state  court  as  to  the  divisi-  statute  of  Illinois,  now  under  consideration, 

bility  of  the  statute,  the  duty  yet  remains,  w*8  designed   by  its  framers  to  aflfect  anv 

for  the  purpose  of  the  federal  question,  to  other  class  of  transportation  than  that  which 

determine  whether  the  statute  as  construed  begins  and  ends  within    the  limits    of  the 

is  valid.    Olsen  t?.  Smith,   (1904)   195  U.  S.  state.    The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  having 

341,  affirming  (Tex.  Civ.  App.  1902)  68  S.  W.  >»  this  case  given  an  interpretation  which 

Rep.  320.  makes  it  apply  to  what  we  understand  to  be 

commerce   among   the    state's,    although    the 

Construction  by  a  state  court  of  a  state  contract  was  made  within  the  state  of  Illi- 

statute,  that  it  is  limited  to  local  business,  nois,  and    a    part    of  its    performance  was 

must    be    accepted    by    the    federal    courts.  within  the  same  state,  we  are  bound,  in  this 

Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co.  t?.  Texas,   ( 1900)   177  court,  to  accept  that  construction."    Wabash, 

U.  S.  42.  etc.,  R.  Co.  r.  Illinois,  (1886)   118  U.  S.  565. 

Szoeptioaal  Conditions.  —  As  the  record  presents  none  of  the  exceptional  con- 
ditions which  sometimes  impel  this  court  to  disregard  inadmissible  construc- 
tions given  by  state  courts  to  even  their  own  state  statutes  and  state  constitu- 
tions, we  shall  adopt  the  construction  of  the  statute  of  Iowa  under  consideration, 
which  has  been  given  it  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state. 

Kidd  17.  Pearson,  (1888)  128  U.  8.  15. 

Constmction  by  suto  offloer.  —  The  constitutionality  of  a  state  statute  cannot  be 
determined  by  the  construction  and  operation  given  to  it  by  a  state  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  it.  Its  constitutionality  is  to  be  determined  by  its  language 
and  purpose,  and  not  by  the  alleged  wrongful  institution  of  prosecutions  there- 
under against  those  guiltless  of  a  violation  of  its  provisions. 

Arbuckle  r.  Blackburn,  (C.  C.  A.  1902)  113  Fed.  Rep.  624,  appeal  dismissed,  (1903) 
101  U.  S.  405. 

&.  Cannot  Authoeize  Ebstraints  of  Commeece.  —  No  state  can  endow 

any  of  its  corporations,  or  any  combination  of  its  citizens,  with  authority  to 

restrain  interstate  or  international  commerce,  or  to  disobey  the  national  will 

as  manifested  in  legal  enactments  of  Congress. 

Northern  Securities  Co.  t;.  U,  S.,    (1904)  cured    by   that   instrument,    its    regulations 

193  U.  8.  350,  in  which  case  the  court  said:  of    interstate    and    international    commerce, 

"  So  long  as  Congress  keeps  within  the  limits  whether  founded  in  wisdom  or  not,  must  be 

of  its  authority  as  defined  by  the  Constitu-  submitted  to  by  all." 
tion,  infringing  no  rights  recognized  or  se- 

c.  Discrimination  Against  Foreign  Products —  (1)  /n  Oeneral.  (See 
also  infra,  d.  (2)  Inspection  Laws  —  Discrimination,  p.  436;  m.  (3)  Pilots 
and  Pilotage  —  Discrimination  in  Rates  of  Pilotage,  p.  493;  wl  (2)  State 
Taxation  —  Discriminaiion  Against  Foreign  ProduHs,  p.  526;  (17)  (b)  Tax 
on  Drunmiers,  Canvassers,  a<nd  Sample  Peddlers  —  Absence  of  Discriminaiion 
m  Fwvor  of  Domestic  Commerce,  p.  566.)  —  Any  local  regulation  which,  in 
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terms  or  by  ite  neoeflsary  operation,  denies  to  owners  of  articles  of  oommeroe  in 
other  states  the  right  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  state  upon  terms  of 
equality  with  the  owners  of  like  articles  within  the  state,  is,  when  applied  to  the 
people  and  products  or  industries  of  other  states,  a  direct  burden  upon  com- 
merce among  the  states  and  therefore  void. 

Brimmer  r.  Rebman,  (1891)  138  U.  S.  82,  police  power,  discriminate  against  interstate 
affirming  In  re  Rebman,  (1890)  41  Fed.  Rep.  commerce.  Minneapolis  Brewing  Co.  v.  Mc- 
867.     See  also  Voight  v.  Wright,  (1891)  141       Gillivray,  (1900)  104  Fed.  Rep.  266. 

^-  ^  ^^'  Proliibiting  peddUng  goods  from  other 
Commerce  among  the  states  in  any  com-  ■tateB.  — A  law  that  should  prohibit  all  per- 
modity  can  only  be  free  when  the  commodity  sons  peddling  goods  manufactured  or  pro- 
is  exempted  from  all  discriminating  regula-  duced  in  other  states,  and  permit  the  same 
tions  and  burdens  imposed  by  local  authority  persons  to  peddle  goods  of  the  same  character 
by  reason  of  its  foreign  growth  or  manu-  manufactured  or  produced  in  this  state,  would 
facture.  Webber  v.  Virginia,  (1880)  103  U.  *»  »  trade  regulation  discriminating  between 
S.  361,  reversing  (1880)  33  Gratt.  (Va.J  898.  ^^e  productions  of  this  and  sister  states,  and 

would  be  incapable  of  enforcement.     Sayre 

A  state  cannot,  even  in  the  exercise  of  its  v.  Phillips,  (1892)  148  Pa.  St  489. 

(2)  Wharfage  Charges,  —  A  municipal  ordinance  passed  under  the  author- 
ity of  a  state  statute  declaring  that  "  all  vessels  belonging  to  or  lying  at,  landing, 
depositing,  or  transporting  goods  or  articles  other  than  the  production  of  this 
state,  on  or  from  any  wharf  or  wharves  belonging  to  the  mayor  and  city  council, 
or  any  public  wharf  in  the  said  city,  other  than  the  wharves  belonging  to  or 
rented  by  the  state,  shall  be  chargeable  with  the  wharfage  as  fixed  by  this 
ordinance,  upon  all  goods  or  articles  landed  or  deposited  on  any  wharf  or 
wharves  belonging  to  the  said  mayor  and  city  council;  and  the  master  or 
owner  of  the  vessel  so  depositing,  landing,  or  transporting  said  goods  or  articles, 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  same,"  is  invalid  as  a  discrimination  against  the 
productions  of  other  states.  A  municipal  corporation,  if  it  chooses,  can  permit 
the  public  wharves  which  it  owns  to  be  used  without  charge.  Under  the 
authority  of  the  state  it  may  also  exact  wharfage  fees,  equally,  from  all  who 
use  its  improved  wharves,  provided  such  charges  do  not  exceed  what  is  fair 
remuneration  for  the  use  of  its  property;  but  it  cannot  employ  the  property  it 
thus  holds  for  public  use  so  as  to  hinder,  obstruct,  or  burden  interstate  com- 
merce in  the  interest  of  commerce  wholly  internal  to  that  state.  The  fees 
which  it  exacts  to  that  end,  although  denominated  wharfage  dues,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  compensation  merely  for  the  use  of  the  city's  property,  but  as  a 
mere  expedient  or  device  to  accomplish,  by  indirection,  what  the  state  could 
not  accomplish  by  a  direct  tax,  -viz.,  build  up  its  domestic  commerce  by  means 
of  unequal  and  oppressive  burdens  upon  the  industry  and  business  of  other 
states. 

Guy  V.  Baltimore,  (1879)   100  U.  8.  443. 

(3)  Specification  of  Pa/rticvlao'  Article  for  Mwnicipal  Improvements, — 
The  specification  of  a  particular  asphalt  for  a  municipal  improvement,  the 
asphalt  being  the  product  of  a  foreign  country  and  there  being  other  deposits 
in  other  states  within  the  United  States  from  which  suitable  asphalt  oould  be 
had,  is  not  an  interference  with,  and  a  regulation  of,  interstate  commerce, 
in  violation  of  the  exclusive  right  of  Congress. 
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Field  V.  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  (1904) 
194  U.  S.  622,  the  court  saying:  "The  at- 
tempt to  invoke  the  provisions  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  in  this  case  is  equally  unavailing. 
That  Act  has  been  recently  considered  in  the 
Northern  Securities  cases,  decided  at  this 
term,  and  its  construction  and  the  nature  of 
the  remedies  under  it  determined.  It  is  not 
intended  to  affect  contracts  which  have  a 
remote  and  indirect  bearing  upon  commerce 
between  the  states." 

Requiring  only  materials  manufactnxed  in 
tbe  aUte  to  be  used  on  public  works.  — A 
New  York  statute  provided  that  "  all  stone 
of  any  description,  except  paving  blocks  and 
crushed  stone,  used  in  state  or  municipal 
worliLB  within  this  state,  or  which  is  to  be 


worked,  dressed,  or  carved  for  such  use,  shall 
be  so  worked,  dressed,  or  carved  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  state.  A  clause  shall  be 
inserted  in  all  specifications  or  contracts 
hereafter  awarded  by  state,  county,  or  mu- 
nicipal authorities  authorizing  or  requiring 
the  use  of  worked,  dressed,  or  carved  stone 
therein,  except  paving  blocks  and  crushed 
stone,  to  the  effect  that  all  such  stone  shall  be 
worked,  dressed,  or  carved  for  such  use  as 
required  by  this  Act."  It  was  held  that  the 
statute  is  invalid  as  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce among  the  states.  The  citizens  of 
other  states  have  the  right  to  resort  to  the 
markets  of  the  state  for  the  sale  of  their 
products,  whether  it  be  cut  stone  or  any  other 
article  which  is  the  subject  of  commerce. 
People  V,  Ck)ler,  ( 1901 )  166  N.  Y.  148. 


(4)  Favoring  Domestic  Wines.  —  A  statute  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquors 
or  other  intoxicating  beverages  in  certain  counties,  providing  "  that  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  prevent  any  person  from  selling  wine  in  quantities  less  than 
one  quart,  made  in  this  state  from  grapes  raised  therein,"  is  a  discrimination 
against  imported  wines  which  may  be  manufactured  from  grapes  raised  in  any 
of  the  other  states  or  in  foreign  countries,  and  is  a  regulation  of  commerce 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 


McCreary  v.  State,  (1883)  73  Ala.  481. 
See  also  PoweU  v.  State,  (1881)  69  Ala.  12. 
And  see  Higgins  f?.  Rinker,  (1877)  47  Tex. 
381,  as  to  a  Texas  statute. 

An  Arkansas  statute  provides:  "Sec.  1. 
That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  sell  wine  at  any  place  in  this  state  except 
as  authorized  in  this  Act.  Sec.  2.  Any 
person  who  grows  or  raises  grapes  or  berries 
may  make  wine  thereof,  and  sell  the  same 
upon  the  premises  where  such  grapes  or  ber- 
ries are  grown  and  the  wine  made,  in  quanti- 
ties not  less  than  one  quart;  such  person 
may  also  sell  the  wine  of  his  own  make  in 
any  place  where  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  licensed  and  authorized  by  law,  in 
quantities  not  less  than  one  quart.  Pro- 
videdj  This  shall  not  authorize  the  sale  of 
wine  in  any  district  or  locality  where  its  sale 
is  prohibited  under  special  act  of  the  general 
assembly.  •  •  •  Sec.  4.  Any  person  who 
shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deem^  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than  $500."  It 
was  held  that  the  clause  "  and  sell  the  same 
upon  the  premises  where  such  grapes  or  ber- 
ries are  grown  and  the  wine  made  in  quanti- 
ties not  less  than  one  quart,"  discriminates 
against  wine  made  in  other  states;  but  "by 
striking  out  the  words  '  at  any  place,'  in  the 
first  section,  and  the  words  '  upon  the  prem- 
ises where  such  grapes  or  berries  are  grown 
and  the  wine  made,'  in  the  second  section,  we 
have  a  valid  act,  and  the  will  of  the  legisla- 
ture declared  therein  to  some  extent.  To 
this  extent  the  Act  will  remain  in  force." 
bUte  V.  Deschamp,  (1890)  53  Ark.  492. 

A  Georgia  statute  provided  in  section  6, 
that  "it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
within  the  limits  of  such  county  to  sell  or 
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barter  for  valuable  consideration,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  or  give  away  to  induce 
trade  at  any  place  of  business,  or  furnish  at 
other  public  places  any  alcoholic,  spirituous, 
malt,  or  intoxicating  liquors,  or  intoxicating 
or  other  drinks  which,  if  drank  to  excess, 
will  produce*  intoxication,"  and  in  section  8 
"  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prevent  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  use  of  domestic  wines  or  cider,  or  the  sale 
of  wines  for  sacramental  purposes:  provided 
such  wines  or  cider  shall  not  be  sold  in  bar- 
room by  retail;  nor  shall  anything  herein 
contained  prevent  licensed  druggists  from 
selling  or  furnishing  pure  alcohol  for  medici-' 
nal,  art,  scientific,  and  mechanical  purposes." 
If  it  is  considered  that  the  sixth  section  of 
the  Act  prohibits  the  sale  of  imported  wines, 
and  wines  made  in  other  states,  under  the 
head  of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  other  drinks 
which,  if  drank  to  excess,  will  produce  intoxi- 
cation, while  the  eighth  section  permits  the 
sale  of  domestic  wines,  then  the  unconstitu- 
tional discrimination  is  apparent  on  the  face 
of  the  Act,  and  it  can  only  be  eliminated  by 
striking  from  the  Act  the  exception  in  favor 
of  domestic  wines;  or,  by  construction,  in- 
serting in  the  Act  an  exception  in  favor  of 
imported  wines  and  wines  from  other  states. 
The  Act  should  be  held  inoperative  so  far  as 
it  discriminates  against  wines  imported  from 
other  states ;  the  sale  of  these  products  must 
stand  on  the  same  footing  as  the  domestic 
wines  of  Georgia,  and  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  general  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic, spirituous,  malt,  or  intoxicating  liquors, 
or  intoxicating  bitters  or  other  drinks  which, 
if  drank  in  excess,  will  produce  intoxication, 
other  than  wines  imported  or  domestic.  This 
strikes  out  no  clause,  no  provision  of  the 
statute,  but  merely  gives  the  statute  the  con- 
struction that  the  legislators  must  have 
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intended  in  Tiew  of  their  acquaintance  with      exempting  domestic  wines  from  the  o]»eratio& 
and  sworn  intent  to  support  tne  Constitution      of  the  Act,  makes  an  invalid  discriminatiott. 


of    the    United    States.    E9  p.   Kinnebrew,      and  the  clause  protecting  domestic  ' 

(1S88)  35  Fed.  Rc^.  66.  declared   void   and    the    broad    proliibition 

A  Georgia  statute  prohibiting  the  sale  of      S|*^  7xf^^f^4^^^^!T%i^'^  ''•  ^" 
all  intoxicating  liquors  of  eviSy  kind,  but       ^^^'  <^®*«)  ^5  Fed.  Rep.  873. 

(5)  Qoods  Made  by  Convict  Labor  to  Be  Branded.  —  A  statute  providing 
that  ^^all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  made  by  convict  labor  in  any  peni- 
tentiary, prison,  reformatory,  or  other  establishment  in  which  convict  labor  is 
employed  in  any  state,  except  the  state  of  New  York,  and  imported,  brought,  or 
introduced  into  the  state  of  New  York,  shall  before  being  exposed  for  sale  be 
branded,  labeled,  or  marked  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  shall  not  be  exposed 
for  sale  in  any  place  within  this  state  without  such  brand,  label,  or  mark,"  is 
void  as  discriminating  between  convict-made  goods  manufactured  in  another 
state  and  the  same  class  of  goods  manufactured  in  that  state,  and  therefore 
falls  within  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  confers  upon  Congress  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  states. 

People  V.  Hawkins,  (1805)  85  Hun  (N.  Y.)  out  the  words  "  in  any  state  except  the  state 

43.    See  also  People  i;.  Hawkins,  (1898)  157  of  New  York,  and  imported,  brought,  or  in- 

N.  Y.  1,  affirming  (1897)  20  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  troduced  into  the  state  of  New  York"  was 

494,  that  the  statute  as  amended  by  striking  still  invalid. 

(6)  Sordh  Carolina  Dispensary  Law.  —  When  a  state  recognizes  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  lawful,  by  a  statute  under  which 
these  operations  are  turned  over  to  a  state  dispenser,  by  whom  alone,  or  under 
whose  direction,  they  are  carried  on,  it  cannot  discriminate  against  the  bringing 
of  such  articles  in  and  importing  them  from  other  states;  such  legislation  is 
void  as  a  hindrance  to  interstate  commerce  and  an  unjust  preference  of  the 
products  of  the  enacting  state  as  against  similar  products  of  other  states. 

Scott  r.  Donald,    (1897)    165  U.  8.  101,  be  sold  in  the  state  is  not  inherently  dis- 

amending    decree    and  affirming    Donald  v.  criminative  as  giving  the  officers  the  oppor- 

Scott,   (1895)    67  Fed.  Rep.  854,   (1896)   74  tunity,  by  exercising  their  right  of  purdiase, 

Fed.  Rep.  859.  to  buy  in  one  state  to  the  exclusion  of  the 

A    *  X    1       -„v  V    •««    A    *i.    -4.  A    ^4»^«.  products  of  every  other  state.    Vance  v.  W. 

A  state  law  which  gives  to  the  state  officers  ^  Vandercook  oi.,  ( 1898)  170  U.  S,  446. 
exclusive  right  to  purchase  all  the  liquor  to  >  \         / 

(7)  Effect  of  the  "  Wilson  Ad.''  — The  Act  of  Congress  of  1890,  giving 
the  states  permission  to  pass  laws  within  their  police  powers  in  relation  to  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  whether  in  original  packages  or  not,  did  not  and 
could  not  do  away  with  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  prohibiting  a  dis- 
crimination by  any  state  against  the  products  of  interstate  commerce  manu- 
factured in  other  states. 

Minneapolis  Brewing  0>.  r.  McOillivray,  (1900)   104  Fed.  Rep.  266. 

d.  iNSPEicTiON  Laws  —  (See  also  Article  I.,  sea  10,  that  "  No  state  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports, 
except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws.") 
(1)  In  Oeneral.  —  This  provision  does  not  prohibit  a  state  from  establishing 
inspection,  quarantine,  health,  and  other  regulations  to  govern  the  ports  of  the 
state. 

Foster  v.  New  Orleans,  (1876)  94  U.  S.  246,  reverting  (1874)  26  La.  Ann.  106. 
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Whenevtr  ImptotiOB  I«wi  Aet  on  tht  Salidoet  Before  It  Beoomes  an  article  of  commerce 
they  are  confessedly  valid,  and  also  when,  although  operating  on  articles  brought 
from  one  state  into  another,  they  provide  for  inspection  in  the  exercise  of  that 
power  of  self -protection  commonly  called  the  police  power. 


Patapsoo  Guano  Co.  v.  North  Carolina  Board 
of  Agriculture,  (1898)  171  U.  S.  354,  wherein 
the  court  said :  "  Inspection  laws  are  not  in 
themselves  regulations  of  commerce,  and 
while  their  object  frequently  is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  articles  produced  by  the  labor  of  a 
country   and  fit  tnem  for   exportation,  yet 


they  are  quite  as  often  aimed  at  fitting  them, 
or  determining  their  fitness,  for  domestic  use, 
and  in  so  doing  protecting  the  citizen  from 
fraud.  Necessarily,  in  the  latter  aspect,  such 
laws  are  applicable  to  articles  imported  into, 
as  well  as  to  articles  produced  within,  a 
state."    Affirming  (1892)  52  Fed.  Rep.  690. 


A  State  Ouinot,  nndar  the  Cover  of  Eznrting  Ita  PoUm  Power,  substantially  prohibit  or 

burden  either  foreign  or  interstate  commerce.     Eeasonable  and  appropriate 

laws  for  the  inspection  of  articles,  including  food  products,  are  valid,  but  the 

absolute  prohibition  of  an  unadulterated,  healthful,  and  pure  article  cannot  be 

permitted  as  a  remedy  against  the  importation  of  that  which  is  adulterated, 

and  therefore  unhealthful  or  impure. 

Schollenberger  v.  Pennsylvania,  (1898)  171 
U.  S.  13,  revening  (1893)  166  Pa.  St.  201. 
But  see  Com.  v.  Paul,  (1892)  148  Pa.  St.  559. 


The  right  to  make  inspection  laws  is  not 
granted  to  Confess,  but  is  reserved  to  the 
states;  but  it  is  subject  to  the  paramount 
right  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states ; 
and  if  any  state,  as  a  means  of  carrying  out 
and  executing  its  inspection  laws,  imposes 
any  duty  or  impost  on  imports  or  exports, 
such  impost  or  duty  is  void  if  it  exceeds 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  executing 
such  inspection  laws.  Neilson  v.  Garza, 
(1876)  2  Woods  \V.  S.)  287,  17  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
10,091. 

Findings  of  fact  by  a  state  officer,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  enforcement  of  all 
the  laws  a^inst  fraud  and  adulteration  or 
impurities  in  food,  drink,  or  drugs,  do  not  in 
themselves  constitute  any  direct  interference 
with  interstate  commerce.  Arbuckle  v, 
Blackburn,  (1903)   191  U.  S.  414. 

Coal  and  coke.  —  A  Louisiana  statute  which 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  gaugers  of 
coal  and  coke  boats  and  prescribes  a  rule  by 
which  the  capacity  of  carrying  vessels  of  coal 
or  coke  can  be  determined  and  the  weight  of 
the  coal  or  coke  carried  ascertained,  is  not  in 
conflict  with  the  commercial  power  of  Con- 
gress prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  Such  a 
statute  should  be  r^arded  as  a  part  of  those 
innumerable  police  regulations  which  every 
state  may  enact  for  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  its  inhabitants  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business.  It  may  in  some  cases  in  a  slight 
degree  affect  commerce,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  properly  designated  as  a  regu- 
lation of  commerce.  Pittsburg,  etc..  Coal  Co. 
V,  Louisiana,  (1895)  156  U.  S.  597,  affirm' 
ing  (1889)  41  La.  Ann.  466. 


stitution  of  the  United  States.    Charleston 
V,  Rogers,  (1823)  2  McCord  L.  (S.  Car.)  496. 

Raw  materials.  —  No  article  of  commerce 
can  be  excluded  from  introduction  into  and 
sale  in  a  state  by  inspection  laws  having  for 
their  purpose  the  inspection  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials, or,  in  the  case  of  meats  for  human 
food,  the  inspection  of  animals  before  being 
slaughtered.  Swift  v.  Sutphin,  (1889)  39 
Fed.  Rep.  636. 

Fertilisers.  — See  infra,  p.  437,  Inapeoiion 
Fees,  and  p.  438,  As  to  Sales  by  Soliciting 
Agents, 

Flour.  —  See  infra,  p.  436,  Discrimination, 
and  p.  439,  Inspection  %n  Transit  Through  the 

State. 

Hay.  —  A  Louisiana  statute  making  the  in- 
spection of  hay  brought  to  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  compulsory,  and  allowing  a  charge 
for  the  compensation  of  the  inspectors,  does 
not  conflict  with  this  clause,  as  the  statute 
applies  to  hay  brought  from  any  part  of  the 
state  as  well  as  that  from  other  states.  Hay 
Inspectors  r.  Pleasants,  (1871)  23  La.  Ann. 
349.  See  also  State  v.  Fosdick,  (1869)  21 
La.  Ann.  256. 

Intoxicating  liquors.  —  A  state  statute, 
the  South  Carolina  dispensary  law,  directing 
that  a  sample  of  the  liquor  proposed  to  be 
shipped  into  a  state  shall  be  sent  to  a  state 
officer  in  advance  of  the  shipment  and  as  a 
prerequisite  for  obtaining  permission  to 
make  a  subsequent  shipment,  is  not  a  valid 
manifestation  of  the  police  power  of  the  state 
exercised  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  only. 
The  inspection  of  the  sample  sent  in  advance 
is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  an  inspection  of 
the  goods  subsequently  shipped  into  the  state. 
Vance  v,  W.  A.  Vandercook  Co.,  (1898)  170 
U.  S.  455.  See  also  State  v,  McOee,  (1899) 
55  S.  Car.  251. 


A  municipal  ordinance  requiring  the  meas-  A  municipal  ordinance  inflicting  a  penalty 

urement  of  coals  by  an  inspector,  when  sold       on    any    person    who    should    sell    domestic 
within  the  city,  is  not  repugnant  to  the  Con-       liquors  within  the  limits  of  the  state  without 
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having  them  gauged  and  inspected   bj  the  See  alto  infra,    (2)    DMcrifntfiatton,  and 

city  inspector,  to  whom  a  small  compensation  (3)  Intpection  Fees. 

is  to  be  paid  by  the  vendor,  is  an  inspection 

law  and  constitutional,  both  as  to  the  thing  Tobacco.  —  A  state  inspection  law,  which 

to  be  done  and  the  compensation  to  be  made.  requires   every   hogshead    of    tobacco    to  be 

Green  v.   Savannah,    (1832)    R.   M.   Charlt.  brought  to  a  state  tobacco  warehouse,  is  not 

(Ga.)  368.  a  reflation  of  commerce.    It  being  lawful  to 

Li«..-8ee  infra.  (2,  Di^in^U>..  ^'^  '^^t^^.^^ T^:^ ^r^'C 
Meat  —  Forbidding  sales  of  meat  elsewhere  fore  it  can  be  accounted  a  lawful  subject  of 
than  at  the  market  house.  —  If^  in  order  to  commerce,  it  is  not  foreign  to  the  character 
facilitate  inspection,  an  ordinance  had  ex-  of  an  inspection  law  to  require  that  the 
pressly  forbidden  the  sales  of  meat  in  the  city  article  shall  be  brought  to  the  officer,  and  is 
elsewhere  than  at  the  market  house,  it  might  a  matter  as  to  which  the  state  has  a  reason- 
not  have  been  difficult  to  sustain  its  consti-  able  discretion.  Turner  i^.  Maryland,  (1882) 
tutionality,  even  though  it  might  have  gravely  107  U.  S.  56. 
interfered  with  interstate  commerce.     Such 

an  ordinance  would  seem  to  be  within  the  Aa  to  per  capita  tana  on  passengers,  under 

legitimate  police  power  of  the  city.    Greorgia  statutes  passed  as  inspection  laws,  see  infra. 

Packing  Oo.  v.  Macon,   (1803)   60  Fed.  Rep.  p.  626,  State  Taxation, 
777. 

The  Bight  to  Sell  Artieles  Imported  into  a  Itato  in  Original  Paekagso  does  not  interfere 
with  the  acknowledged  right  of  the  state  to  use  such  means  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  introduction  of  an  adulterated  article,  and  for  that  purpose 
to  inspect  and  test  the  article  introduced,  provided  the  state  law  does  really 
inspect  and  does  not  substantially  prohibit  the  introduction  of  the  pure  article 
and  thereby  interfere  with  interstate  commerce. 

Schollenberger  v.  Pennsylvania,  (1898)  171  U.  S.  24,  reversing  (1803)  166  Pa.  St.  201. 
But  see  Com.  v.  Paul,  (1802)  148  Pa.  St.  669. 

(2)  Discrimination.  (See  also  supra,  c.  Discrimination  Against  Foreign 
Products,  p.  431;  and  infra,  rru.  (3)  Pilots  and  Pilotage  —  Discrimination  in 
Rates  of  Pilotage,  p.  493;  wl.  (2)  State  Taxation  —  Discrimination  Against 
Foreign  Products,  p.  526 ;  (17)  (6)  Tax  on  Drummers,  Canva^ers,  and  Sample 
Peddlers  —  Absence  of  Discrimination  in  Favor  of  Domestic  Commerce,  p. 
566.)  —  A  state  cannot,  under  the  guise  of  inspection  or  revenue  laws,  forbid 
or  impede  the  introduction  of  products,  and  more  particularly  of  food  products, 
universally  recognized  as  harmless,  or  otherwise  burden  foreign  or  interstate 
commerce  by  regulations  adopted  under  the  assiuned  police  power,  of  the  state, 
but  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  taxing  such  commerce  or  creating  discrimina- 
tions in  favor  of  home  producers  or  manufacturers. 

Austin  r.  Tennessee,  (1000)  170  U.  S.  344,  affirming  (1808)  101  Tenn.  663. 

A  Stats  Xay  Establish  Begnlations  for  the  Proteotion  of  its  people  against  the  sale  of 
unwholesome  meats,  provided  such  regulations  do  not  conflict  with  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  Congress,  or  infringe  rights  granted  or 
secured  by  that  instrument  But  it  may  not,  under  the  guise  of  exerting  its 
police  powers,  or  of  enacting  inspection  laws,  make  discriminations  against  the 
products  and  industries  of  some  of  the  states  in  favor  of  the  products  and 
industries  of  its  own  or  of  other  states. 

Brimmer  V.  Rebman,  (1801)  138  U.  S.  82,  Flour.  — A    state    statute    which    declares 

affirming  /n  re  Rebman,  (1800)  41  Fed.  Rep.       that   all   flour  brought   into  that  state  and 
967-  offered  for  sale  therein  shall  be  reviewed  and 
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have  the  state  inspection  mark  thereon,  and 
that  no  person  or  persons  selling  or  offering 
to  sell  such  flour  without  review  or  inspection 
shall  be  fined,  was  held  invalid  when  there 
was  no  law  requiring  flour  manufactured  in 
that  state  to  be  thus  inspected  as  a  condition 
of  selling  it  or  offering  it  for  sale.  Voight  v, 
Wright,  (1891)  141  U.  S.  63. 

Whether  a  Louisiana  statute  authorizing 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  to  appoint  a  number  of  flour  in- 
spectors for  the  city  and  port  of  New  Orleans 
who  are  required  to  inspect  all  flour  imported 
or  coming  to  the  port  of  Xew  Orleans  for  sale, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its 
purity  and  soundness,  and  whether  of  lawful 
weight,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  classifica- 
tion and  grading,  is  valid,  quaere.  Glover  v. 
Flour  Inspectors,  (1891)  48  Fed.  Rep.  349. 

Lime. — A  Masaachuaetta  statute  requiring 
an  inspection  of  all  lime  imported  or  sold 
therein,  but  prescribing  no  standard,  either  of 
quality,  or  mode  of  packing,  or  size  of  casks, 
except  as  to  lime  manufactured  in  Massachu- 
setts or  imported  from  Maine,  was  held  to  be 
invalid,  for  providing  for  the  forfeiture  of  a 
cask  of  lime  sold  or  exposed  to  sale  when  the 
cask  is  not  of  the  prescribed  size,  while  there 
is  no  provision  as  to  the  size  of  a  cask  in 
which  lime  may  be  sold  if  imported  from  any 
state  but  Maine.  Higgins  v.  Three  Hundred 
Casks  Lime,  (1880)  130  Mass.  3. 

Meat  —  A  state  statute  which  prohibits  the 
sale  of  fresh  meats  except  as  provided  in 
the  Act,  and  provides  that  all  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  to  be  slaughtered  for  human  food 
within  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  the  in- 
spectors shall  be  inspected  by  the  proper  local 
inspector  appointed  in  that  state,  within 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  animals  are 
slaughtered,  by  its  necessary  operation  ex- 
cludes from  that  state  market,  practically,  all 
fresh  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  or  pork  in 
whatever  form,  and  although  entirely  sound, 
healthy,  and  fit  for  human  food  —  taken  from 


animals  slaughtered  in  other  states;  and  di- 
rectly tends  to  restrict  the  slaughtering  of 
animals  whose  meat  is  to  be  sold  in  that 
state  for  human  food,  to  those  engaged  in 
such  business  in  that  state.  Such  legislation 
makes  a  discrimination  against  the  products 
and  business  of  other  states  in  favor  of  the 
products  or  business  of  that  state,  which  in- 
terferes with  and  burdens  commerce  among  the 
several  states.  Minnesota  v.  Barber,  (1890) 
136  U.  S.  321,  affirming  In  re  Barber  (1889) 
39  Fed.  Rep.  641.    See  also  Swift  v.  Sutphin, 

(1889)  39  Fed.  Rep.  630. 

A  municipal  ordinance  requiring  the  in- 
spection of  animals  before  being  slaughtered, 
as  well  as  the  meat  after  slaughtering,  which 
must  take  place  within  one  mile  of  the  city 
limits,  is  void,  as  it  is  not  open  to  doubt  that 
one  of  the  objects  of  these  ordinances  is  to 
protect  the  local  butchering  business,  and  pre- 
vent competition  from  those  large  establish- 
ments in  other  states;  and  thus  it  is  an  in- 
terference with  the  free  commerce  between  the 
states,  and,  of  course,  in  conflict  with  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Ex  p.  Kieffer,   (1889)   40  Fed.  Rep.  399. 

A  Colorado  statute  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  inspection,  before  slaughter,  of 
certain  animals,  the  meat  of  which  is  intended 
to  be  sold,  or  offered  for  sale,  as  human  food, 
and  to  prescribe  penalties  for  the  violations 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act,"  was  held  to  be 
unconstitutional.  Schmidt  v.  People,  (1892) 
18  Colo.  78. 

An  Indiana  statute  entitled  **  An  Act  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  by  promoting 
the  growth  and  sale  of  healthy  cattle  and 
sheep,  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  the 
same  without  inspection  before  the  slaughter- 
ing within  this  state,  and  to  authorize  cities 
to  appoint  inspectors,"  was  held  to  be  invalid 
under    authority    of    Minnesota    v.    Barber, 

(1890)  136  U.  S.  313;  State  r.  Klein,  (1890) 
126  Ind.  68.  See  also  Hoffman  v.  Harvey, 
(1891^   128  Ind.  600. 


Biffertnt  Mode  of  Atotrtaining  and  Collaoting  Charge.  —  When  a  state  statute  does  not 
impose  upon  imported  beer  any  greater  inspection  fee  than  upon  the  domestic 
manufactured  article,  the  fact  that  the  mode  of  ascertaining  and  collecting  is 
different  does  not  constitute  a  discrimination  against  the  importer,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  an  attempt  at  interference  with  the  freedom  and  equality  of  inter- 
state commerce. 

See  also  Hinson  v.  Lott, 


Pabst  Brewing 
(1868)  8  Wall.  (U 


Co.  V.  Crenshaw,   (1903)    120  Fed.  Rep.  147. 
S.)   148. 


(3)  Inspection  Fees.  —  It  is  competent  for  a  state  to  enact  a  statute  pro- 
viding for  the  inspection  of  fertilizing  materials  in  order  to  prevent  the  practice 
of  imposition  on  the  people  of  the  state,  and  to  provide  for  the  charge  of  a 
certain  price  per  ton  merely  to  defray  the  cost  of  such  inspection. 


Patapsco  Guano  Co.  v.  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Agriculture.  (1898)  171  U.  S.  360, 
affirming  (1892)  62  Fed.  Rep.  690. 


Fertilizers.  —  A  North  Carolina  statute 
providing  that  no  commercial  fertilizers  shall 
be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  until  the  manufac- 
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turer  or  importer  obtain  a  license  from  the 
treasurer  of  the  state,  for  which  shall  be  paid 
a  privilege  tax  of  $600  per  annum  for  each 
separate  brand,  is  void  as  a  regulation  of 
commerce.  "We  think  that  in  this  case  the 
oourt  might  judicial ly  take  notice  of  the  evi- 
dent fact  that  $600  on  a  brand  of  commercial 
fertilizers  is  a  much  larger  sum  than  can  be 
necessary  for  its  inspection.  But  the  court  is 
relieved  from  all  embarrassment  in  this  re- 
spect by  the  fact  that  the  Act  declares,  by 
necessary  implication,  that  the  tax  is  not 
needed  for  inspection  expenses.  In  sec.  22, 
$600  of  the  money  received  from  the  tax  on 
fertilizers  is  appropriated  to  the  Xorth  Caro- 
lina Industrial  Association,  and  in  sec.  23, 
$41,000  is  given  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
department  of  agriculture,  including  $20,000 
for  the  completion  of  the  oyster  survey,  and 
'all  other  revenues  arising  from  the  tax  on 
fertilizers '  are  '  appropriated  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college.' "  American  Fertilizing  Co.  v.  Board 
of  Agriculture,  (1890)  43  Fed.  Rep.  609. 

The  statute  was  subsequently  amended  so 
as  to  provide  in  part :  "  For  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expenses  connected  with  the  in- 
spection of  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  materials 
in  this  state,  there  shall  be  a  charge  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  ton  on  such  fertilizers 
and  fertilizing  material  for  each  fiscal  year, 
which  shall  be  paid  before  delivery  to  agents, 
dealers,  or  consumers  in  this  state.  •  •  • 
Each  barrel,  bag,  or  other  package  *  •  * 
shall  have  attached  thereto  a  tag  stating  that 
all  charges  specified  in  this  section  have  been 
paid.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Any  person,  corporation,  or 
company  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any 
such  fertilizers  contrary  to  the  provisions 
above  set  forth  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor." As  so  amended,  the  statute  was 
held  to  be  valid  as  an  inspection  law,  and, 
in  effect,  a  law  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
purchasers  in  buying  an  article  whose  con- 
tents and  quality  cannot  be  determined  by 
ordinary  inspection,  but  only  by  analysis  and 
the  use  of  the  knowledge  of  experts.  Pa- 
tapsco  Guano  Co.  v.  Board  of  Agriculture, 


(1892)  52  Fed.  Rep.  600,  affirmed  in  Pa- 
tapsoo  Guano  Co.  v,  Morth  Carolina  Board  of 
Agriculture,  (1898)  171  U.  S.  360.  See  also 
Goodwin  v,  Caraleigh  Phosphate,  etc.,  Works, 
(1896)  119  N.  Car.  120.  But  see  SUte  v, 
Norris,  (1878)  78  N.  Car.  446. 

A  Kentucky  statute  entitled  "An  Act  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  fertilizers  in  this  common- 
wealth, and  to  protect  agriculturists  in  the 
purchase  and  use  of  the  same,"  cannot  be 
fairly  construed  to  authorize  a  levy  of  an 
impost  on  interstate  commerce  beyond  what 
is  necessary  to  secure  inspection.  Vanmeter 
V.  Spurrier,  (1893)  94  Ky.  26. 

Meat  —  A  state  statute  which  provides 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  offer  for  sale, 
within  the  limits  of  the  state,  any  fresh  meats 
which  shall  have  been  slaughtered  one  hun- 
dred miles  or  over  from  the  place  at  which 
it  is  offered  for  sale,  until  and  except  it  has 
been  inspected  and  approved,  and  that  for  all 
fresh  meats  so  inspected  the  inspector  shall 
receive  as  his  compensation  one  cent  per 
pound  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  meat, 
although  avowedly  enacted  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  against  the  sale  of  unwhole- 
some meats,  has  no  real  or  substantial  rela- 
tion to  such  an  object,  but  by  its  necessary 
operation  is  a  regulation  of  commerce  beyond 
the  power  of  the  state  to  establish.  Even 
if  it  could  be  presumed  that  meats  will  or 
may  become  unwholesome  if  transported  one 
hundred  miles  or  more  from  the  place  at 
which  the  animals  are  slaughtered,  before  be- 
ing offered  for  sale,  such  a  presumption  could 
not  control,  because  the  statute,  by  reason  of 
the  onerous  nature  of  the  tax  imposed  in  the 
name  of  compensation  to  the  inspector,  goes 
far  beyond  the  purposes  of  legitimate  inspec- 
tion to  determine  quality  and  condition,  and, 
by  its  necessary  operation,  obstructs  the  free- 
dom of  commerce  among  the  states.  Brimmer 
V.  Rebman,  (1891)  138  U.  S.  79,  affirming 
In  re  Rebman,  (1890)  41  Fed.  Rep.  867. 

Different  mode  of  ascertaining  and  collect- 
ing charge.  —  See  9upra,  p.  436,  Discrimina- 
tion. 


(4)  As  to  Sales  by  Soliciting  Agents.  —  Soliciting  agents  for  a  fertilizer 
company,  a  corporation  created  under  the  laws  of  another  state,  whose  business 
consists  in  soliciting  orders  for  the  fertilizer  company  from  persons  in  the 
state,  inducing  them  to  agree  to  purchase  fertilizers  from  the  fertilizer  company, 
and,  when  they  have  so  secured  an  agreeing  purchaser  for  said  company,  notify- 
ing the  company  by  sending  to  it  the  name  and  address  of  the  intending 
purchaser,  and  terms  of  sale  agreed  upon,  and  the  company  then  shipping 
direct  from  their  state  to  the  purchaser  the  fertilizers  so  sold,  are  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  such  business  is  not  affected  by  a  state  statute  entitled 
"  An  Act  to  protect  and  advance  agriculture  by  regulating  the  sale  and  purity 
of  commercial  fertilizers  and  the  guarantee  and  conditions  upon  which  they 
are  to  be  sold,  and  by  fixing  the  penalties  incurred  by  the  violation  of  such 
conditions ;  by  providing  for  practical  and  other  experiments  in  relation  thereto; 

by  reorganizing  the  board  of  agriculture,  increasing  its  powers  and  those  of  the 
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OQimnissioner  of  agriculture ;  by  creating  an  official  chemist,  defining  his  duties 
and  powers,  and  by  repealing  laws  in  conflict  herewith,"  etc.  Even  if  the  Act 
in  question  could  be  construed  as  an  inspection  law,  or  an  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  state,  the  solicitors'  business  cannot  be  affected  thereby,  as  they 
do  not  deal  with,  nor  handle,  nor  bring  to  the  state,  fertilizers;  and  even  if 
they  were  to  import  into  the  state  original  packages  of  fertilizers,  and  the  act 
in  question  could  be  properly  construed  as  an  inspection  law,  within  and  under 
the  police  power  of  the  state,  still  the  interference  with  their  business  would  be 
in  violation  of  this  clause. 

Looisiaiia  v,  Lagarde,  (1894)  00  Fed.  Eep.  186. 

(5)  Inspection  of  Vessels.  —  A  statute  requiring  the  captain,  owners,  or 
agents  of  steamers  plying  within  the  state,  to  cause  the  machinery  of  their 
boats  to  be  examined  by  officers  appointed  under  that  law,  ceased  to  have  the 
force  of  law  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  7th  of  July,  1838> 
providing  for  the  better  security  of  the  lives  of  passengers  on  vessels  propelled 
by  steam.  The  exercise  by  Congress  of  the  power  conferred  on  it  by  ihe 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  rendered  the  et*)te 
law  inoperative. 

Caldwell  v.  St.  Louia  Perpetual  Ins.  Co.,  (1846)  1  La.  Ann.  86. 

(6)  Inspection  in  Trcmsit  Through  the  State.  —  A  territorial  statute,  pur- 
porting to  be  an  Act  for  the  protection  of  stock  raisers  in  certain  locnlitles,  and 
providing  that  "  the  inspector  shall  collect  as  fees  from  the  owner,  vendor,  or 
person  in  charge,  not  more  than  three  cents  for  each  and  every  head  of  lj<irses, 
mules,  or  cattle  leaving  the  county,  and  not  less  than  two  cents  for  each  head 
of  sheep.  And  for  each  head  of  horses,  mules,  sheep,  or  cattle,  which  may  enter 
the  county,  he  shall  collect  as  fees  not  more  than  five  cents  per  bead,  and  for 
each  and  every  hide  inspected  he  shall  collect  as  fees  not  more  tlian  five  cents," 
was  held  to  be  invalid.  The  right  of  a  state  or  territory  to  legislate  for  the 
purpose  of  protection  against  disease,  to  make  necessary  police  regulations,  or 
to  enact  inspection  laws  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  general  good  of  a 
state  or  the  public,  and  which  operate  upon  all  alike,  is  unquestioned.  But 
Buch  right  does  not  carry  with  it  the  power  to  collect  tolls  upon  the  commerce 
of  a  sister  state  while  such  commerce  is  in  transit  through  a  state. 

Farris  v.  Henderson,  (1893)  1  Okla.  388.  or  brought  to  the  same  for  sale,  shipment,  or 

An  ordinance  of  the  corporation  of  George-       IT^^j^Z" itVl^l^rYm^  «n"/  i?.* ."f; 

(7)  Appointment  of  Port  Oauger.  —  A  statute  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  a  ganger  for  the  port  of  San  Francisco,"  whose  services 
are  to  be  paid  for  in  fees  for  inspection,  is  not  unconstitutional  as  interfering 
with  the  federal  government  in  its  regulation  of  commerce. 

Addison  v.  Saulnier,  (1861)  19  Cal.  84. 
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e.  QuARiLNTmE  AND  HEALTH  Laws — (1)  In  General  —  In  giving  the 
oommercial  power  to  Congress  the  states  did  not  part  with  that  power  of  self- 
preservation  which  must  be  inherent  in  every  organized  community.  They 
may  guard  against  the  introduction  of  anything  which  may  corrupt  the  morals 
or  endanger  the  health  or  lives  of  their  citizens.  Quarantine  or  health  laws 
have  been  passed  by  the  states,  and  regulations  of  police  made^  for  their  pro- 
tection and  welfare. 


Smith  V.  Turner,  (1849)  7  How.  (U.  S.) 
400. 

"  While  it  is  true  that  the  power  vested 
in  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
states  is  a  power  complete  in  itself,  acknowl- 
edging no  limitations  other  than  those  pre- 
scribed in  the  Constitution,  and  that  where 
the  action  of  the  states  in  the  exercise  of 
their  reserved  powers  comes  into  collision 
with  it,  the  latter  must  give  way,  yet  it  is 
also  true  that  quarantine  laws  belong  to  that 
class  of  state  legislation  which  is  valid  until 
displaced  by  Congress,  and  that  such  legisla- 
tion has  been  expressly  recognized  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  the  government."  Louisiana  v, 
Texas,  (1900)  176  U.  S.  21. 


The  presumption  that  a  state  statute  was 
enacted,  in  good  faith,  for  the  purpose  ex- 
pressed in  the  title,  namely,  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  people  of  the  state,  cannot 
control  the  final  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  There  may 
be  no  purpose  upon  the  part  of  a  legislature 
to  violate  the  provisions  of  that  instrument, 
and  yet  a  statute  enacted  by  it,  under  the 
forms  of  law,  may,  by  its  neces^ry  operation, 
be  destructive  of  rights  granted  or  secured 
by  the  Constitution.  In  such  cases,  the  courts 
must  sustain  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
by  declaring  the  statute  unconstitutional  and 
void.  Minnesota  v.  Barber,  (1890)  136  U. 
S.  319. 


(2)  Detention  of  Passengers  amd  Baggage,  —  The  states  may,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  police  powers,  pass  quarantine  and  health  laws  interdicting  vessels 
coming  from  foreign  ports,  or  ports  within  the  United  States,  from  landing 
passengers  and  goods,  prescribe  the  places  and  time  for  vessels  to  quarantine, 
and  impose  penalties  upon  persons  for  violating  the  same;  and  such  laws,  though 
affecting  commerce  in  its  transit,  are  not  regulations  of  commerce  prescribing 
terms  upon  which  merchandise  and  persons  shall  be  admitted  into  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  but  precautionary  regulations  to  prevent  vessels  engaged 
in  commerce  from  introducing  disease  into  the  ports  to  which  they  are  bound. 

and  in  section  3  requires  the  supervising  sur- 
geon-general of  the  marine  hospital  service  to 
co-operate  with  and  aid  state  and  municipal 
boards  of  health  in  the  execution  and  en- 
forcement of  their  rules  and  regulations.  Min- 
neapolis, etc.,  R.  Co.  V,  Milner,  (1893)  67 
Fed.  Rep.  277. 

A  municipal  ordinance  prescribing  that 
boats  coming  from  certain  points  in  other 
states,  having  on  board,  at  anv  time  during 
the  voyage,  more  than  a  specified  number  of 
passengers,  should  remain  in  quarantine  not 
less  than  forty-eight  hours  nor  more  than 
twenty  days,  was  held  not  to  be  repugnant 
to  this  clause.  St.  Louis  r.  McCoy,  (1853) 
18  Mo.  238.  See  also  St.  Louis  v,  Boffinger, 
(1853)   19  Mo.  13. 


Norris  v.  Boston,  (1849)  7  How.  (U.  S.) 
414. 

A  Michigan  statute  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  prevention  of  the  introduction 
and  spread  of  cholera  and  other  dangerous 
communicable  diseases,  etc.,"  and  the  rules 
adopted  thereunder  by  the  state  board  of 
health,  under  which  the  board  detains  pas- 
sengers on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  at 
the  point  opposite  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich., 
and  prohibits  their  entering  the  state  of 
Michigan  until  they  have  undergone  the 
quarantine  detention,  and  until  the  disinfec-, 
tion  of  their  baggage  as  prcBcribed  in  said 
rules,  is  not  a  regulation  of  commerce  with 
foreign  nations.  Moreover,  the  Quarantine 
Act  of  Congress,  approved  February  15,  1893, 
expressly  recognizes  the  validity  of  state  laws. 


(3)  Excluding  Healthy  Persons  from  Infected  Locality.  —  A  statute 
which,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  empowers  the  state 
hoard  of  health  to  exclude  healthy  persons  from  a  locality  infected  with  a 
contagious  or  infectious  disease,  which  power  applies  as  well  to  persons  seeking 
to  enter  the  infected  place  from  without  as  to  those  coming  from  within  the 
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state,  is  valid.      It  is  beyond  question  that  the  power  of  states  to  enact  and 

enforce  quarantine  laws  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  health  of  their 

inhabitants  has  been  recognized  by  Congress;  and  until  Congress  has  exercised 

its  power  on  the  subject,  such  state  quarantine  laws  and  laws  for  the  purpose 

of  preventing,  eradicating,  or  controlling  the  spread  of  contagious  or  infectious 

diseases  are  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  although 

their  operation  affects  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Oompagnie  Francaise,  ete.  v.  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health,  (1902)  186  U.  S.  389, 
affirming  (1899)   51  La.  Ann.  645. 

(4)  Disinfection  of  Imported  Rags,  —  An  order  of  a  municipal  board  of 
health  providing  "  that  on  and  after  this  date  all  rags  arriving  at  this  port  from 
any  foreign  port  shall,  before  being  discharged,  be  disinfected  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  officer  of  this  board,  and  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  this  board," 
was  held  to  be  valid. 

Train  r.  Boston  Disinfecting  Co.,    (1887)  contended,  that  whenever  Congress  shall  un- 

144  Mass.  531,  in  which  case  the  court  said:  dertake  to  provide  a  general  system  of  quar- 

"Quarantine  laws  are  a  familiar  exercise  of  antine,  or  shall  confide  the  execution  of  such 

the  police  power  of  a  state.    Their  enactment  a  system  to  a  national  board  of  health,  or 

iB  within  its  lawful  province,  and  the  making  to  local  boards,  as  may  be  found  expedient, 

of  regulations  for  their  enforcement  has  al-  all   state   laws   will   be   abrogated,   at   least 

ways    been    trusted    to    subordinate   boards.  so  far  as  the  two  are  inconsistent,  —  until 

Even  if  it  be  conceded,  as  it  has  been  often  this  is  done,  the  laws  of  the  state  are  valid." 

(5)  Prohibiting  Removal  of  Remains  of  Deceased  Persons,  —  A  statute 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  protect  public  health  from  infection,  caused  by  exhumation 
and  removal  of  the  remains  of  deceased  persons,"  provides  that  "  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  disinter  or  exhume  from  a  grave,  vault,  or  other  burial  place,  the 
body  or  remains  of  any  deceased  person,  unless  the  person  or  persons  so  doing 
shall  first  obtain  from  the  board  of  health,  health  officer,  mayor,  or  other  head 
of  the  municipal  government  of  the  city,  town,  or  city  and  county  where  the 
same  are  deposited,  a  permit  for  said  purpose,"  for  which  permit  the  sum  of  $10 
is  to  be  paid,  does  not  violate  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  under  the 
broadest  construction  claimed  for  the  term  "  commerce,"  even  if  it  includes 
the  transportation  of  the  remains  of  aliens  to  their  own  country  for  final 
sepulture. 

In  re  Wong  Yung  Quy,  (1880)  2  Fed.  Eep.  624. 

(6)  Against  Diseased  Animals.  —  A  state  (Congress  not  having  assumed 
charge  of  the  matter  as  involved  in  interstate  commerce)  may  by  appropriate ' 
legislation  protect  its  people  and  their  property  against  dangers  incident  to 
the   introduction  from   other  states  of  live   stock  affected  by  a   contagious, 
infectious,  or  communicable  disease. 

Reid  r.  Colorado,    (1902)    187  U.   S.   151,       persons  and   property   against  noxious   acts 
affirming  (1902)  29  Colo.  333.  of  other  persons,  or  such  a  use  of  property 

tro^^y7^mLi:XLt^;^Tir.:^r^l      Co-"-  Husen.  (1877,  95  U.  S.  471. 
animals  having  contagious  or  infectious  dis-  Texas    cattle    not    wintered    north.  —  An 

eases.     All  these  exertions  of  power  are  in       Iowa  statute  which  provides  that  any  person 
immediate  connection  with  the  protection  of      who  has  in  his  possession  in  that  state  any 
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Texas  cattle  which  have  not  been  wintered 
north  shall  be  liable  for  any  damages  that 
may  accrue  from  allowing  such  cattle  to  run 
at  large  and  thereby  spread  Texas  fever,  is 
not  in  conflict  with  the  paramount  authority 
of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 
Kimmish  v.  Ball,  (1889)  129  U.  S.  220. 

Effect  of  congressional  regulation.  —  When 
the  entire  subject  of  the  transportation  of 
live  stock  from  one  state  to  another  is  taken 
under  direct  national  supervision  and  a  sys- 
tem devised  by  which  diseased  stock  may  be 


excluded  from  interstate  commerce,  all  local 
or  state  regulations  in  respect  of  such 
matters  and  covering  the  same  ground  will 
cease  to  have  any  force  whether  formally 
abrogated  or  not;  and  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  Congress  may  lawfully  prescribe 
or  authorize  will  alone  control.  The  power 
which  the  states  might  thus  exercise  may 
in  this  way  be  suspended  uncil  national  con- 
trol is  abandoned  and  the  subject  thereby  left 
under  the  police  power  of  the  states.  Reid  t. 
Colorado,  (1902)  187  U.  S.  146,  affirming 
(1902)  29  Colo.  333. 


(7)  Against  Animals  Exposed  to  Disease.  —  A  statute  providing  that 
whenever  the  governor  of  a  state  "  has  reason  to  believe  that  scab  or  other 
infectious  disease  of  sheep  has  become  epidemic  in  certain  localities  in  any 
other  state  or  territory,  or  that  conditions  exist  that  render  sheep  likely  to 
convey  disease,  he  must  thereupon,  by  proclamation,  designate  such  localities  and 
prohibit  the  importation  from  them  of  any  sheep  into  the  state,  except  under 
such  restrictions  as,  after  consultation  with  the  state  sheep  inspector,  he  may 
deem  proper,"  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  constitutional  grant  of  power  to 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  states.  The  statute  makes  no 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  sheep,  but  it  contemplates  solely 
the  protection  of  the  sheep  within  the  state  from  the  introduction  among  them 
of  an  infectious  disease,  and  provides  for  oiily  such  restraints  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  sheep  from  other  states  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  state  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease. 


Rasmussen  i;.  Idaho,  (1901)  181  U.  S.  198, 
affirming  (1900)  7  Idaho  1.  See  also  Smith 
V.  St.  Louis,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1901)    181  U.  S. 


248,  as  to  the  power  of  the  state  to  quaran- 
tine against  cattle  which  have  been  exposed 
to  disease  as  well  as  cattle  actually  diseased. 


(8)  Making  Importer  Liable  for  Transporting  Cattle  Conumumcating 
Disease.  —  A  statute  which  declares  it  a  rule  of  civil  liability  that  any  one 
driving,  shipping,  or  transporting,  or  causing  to  be  driven,  shipped,  or  trans- 
ported, into  or  through  any  county  in  that  state,  cattle  liable  to  impart  or 
capable  of  communicating  Texas,  splenic,  or  Spanish  fever  to  native  cattle, 
should  be  responsible  in  damages  to  any  persons  injured  thereby,  is  not,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  nor  in  any  just  sense,  a  regulation  of  commerce 
among  the  states. 


Missouri,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Haber,  (1898)  169 
U.  S.  636,  in  which  case  the  court  said:  "  As 
the  state  is  competent  to  protect  its  domestic 
cattle  against  disease  that  may  be  communi- 
cated by  cattle  coming  from  beyond  its  limits, 
this  rule  of  evidence  cannot  be  regarded  as 
inconsistent  with  any  right  secured  by  the 
National  Constitution  or  as  obstructing  com- 
merce among  the  states;  for  the  rule  finds 
its  justification  in  the  fact,  heretofore  recog- 
nized by  this  court,  and  substantially  by  the 
Act  of  Congress,  that  Texas  cattle,  when 
brought  northward  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  often  carry  the  germs  of 
fever,  or  are  often,  though  not  always,  in- 
fected with  fever  that  may  be  communicated 


by  them  to  domestic  cattle.  That  rule  as 
prescribed  implies  that  damages  shall  not  be 
recovered  if,  from  all  the  evidence,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  defendant  had  no  knowledge 
or  notice  that  the  cattle  were  of  the  kind 
forbidden  by  the  statute  to  be  brought  into 
the  state,"  affirming  (1896)  66  Kan.  694.  See 
also  Missouri  Pac.  R.  Co.  v.  Finley,  (1888) 
38  Kan.  555,  as  to  the  same  statute,  so  con* 
strued  that  no  recovery  can  be  had  against 
any  person  or  corporation  acting  in  good 
faith,  unless  such  person  or  corporation  had 
knowledge,  or  such  facts  existed  as  to  make 
the  person  or  corporation  chargeable  with 
knowledge,  thsit  the  cattle  driven  or  trans- 
ported into  the  state  were  diseased,  or  were 
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of  a  kind  liable  to  communicate  disease  to  for  the  purpose  of  transportation  throush 
the  domestic  cattle  of  the  state.  And  see  the  same  any  of  the  diseased  cattle  of  the 
Rouse  V,  ^ouard,  1  Kan.  App.  280.  kind  and  character  mentioned  in  the  Act.  The 

A  Miasouri  statute  providing  that  "every  P^!"""  to  prevent  the  importation  of  diseased 

A  '^"^"^    owEvui^  piv  *«i*jj5  wia,u     cYcijr  ^^  mfccted  cattlc  into  the  state,  and  the  power 

person  shall  so  restrain  his  diseased  or  dis-  .     «,^„^„f  ♦i,^  *..«„a..«»fo*;^«\*#  -„«k  Cf*i- 

tempered  cattle,  or  such  as  are  under  his  lur^^'T  i^^fj,?"'^^^^^ 

careVthat  they  may  not  go  at  large  off  his  ^}'^^^^  .^^«  ^^^^^  o^e^  .*^«  «Teat  thorough- 

«»i«,  i,u«v  biicjr  urn/  ^^^  ji^       v.  1?  xi"     i!  fares,  railroads,  or  by  river,  rest  upon  very 

own  premises  or  the  land  to  which  they  be-  j.i»       x      •     •  i       ±.t  l    *^    i  ^  j 

long;  and  no  person  shall  drive  any  disLsed  ^l.'^'^^Ste'lfv  fl!.  ^f JfirtL^J^SI^*!:^ 

or  durtempereTcattle  affected  wit^  what  is  ?4  fte  X"   whU^^e  other  ZTvmL 

?!        {    1-       infectious    disease,    into    or  a^,  extending  to  prohibition.   Grimes*.  Eddy, 

torough    this    state    or    froin    one    place  (i894)  126  Mo.  181,  in  which  case  the  court 

therein  to  another,  unless  it  be  to  remove  : '^    '  «;  wvn"  ♦if'' .;"  *"  I. "  TV  ™il»,  t« 

iu™  #.«_  «««  ^tJL  ^t  <.»...« J  *»  ~-«4.i.».  „«  said:        While  the  state  has  no  power  to 

SrL(^^»n«r?!^  «„^r„»H  .!™v  ^r  P'oW^it  the  transportation  of  articleVof  com- 
«^!tf  „r.  JfL™!,^?  ^}^i  ^^f^L^  ">"««  tl^oogl*  "by  common  carriers,  rail- 
^^  „,  JL!^  S.^?  k,?L^J*„  i  f^r       "^d".  «"»<!  steambokts.  it  has  the  right  to 

P^  th^roSinhis'^'^te'T  f'^m  Z^"^^  -t"*^  *«  TTh'  "«»  ""^'"^  *•«{«-'• 

K^w^^#    ♦^  ««^i^^^                              X?L5t^o«  ™al»  infected  with  parasites,  by  which  they 

J^Ji^L  nr  T«Si^^^^^  communicate   diseasrto   native"^  cattle,   and 

?  ^m!^'«n[A«nL  ii   T?^  nr    s««^u^  ^o  confluc  that  modc  to  railroads  and  steam- 

is    commonly   known   as    Texas   or    Spanish  y^    ^    .  ^  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the 

fever,  or  any  other  conta«ous  disease,  epi-  'j  ^^  disease  and  contagion  which   re- 

denaic  or  pestilence  "was  leld  to  be  invafid  ^Pf^*^.    \^  destruction  ofTe  property  of 

so  far  as  it  prohibited  any  railroad  company  ^  citizens."    See  also  Salvege  rf  SrJuis, 

or  owner  of  a  steamboat  or  any  other  com-  ^    ^  ^     ^Ig^gj  135  ^^   1*3 

pany  or  person,  from  bringing  into  the  state  *  x».  ^./^ ,  ^         , 

(9)  Prohibiting  Importation  of  Certain  Cattle  During  Stated  Season.  —  A 

statute  which  provides  that  "no  Texas,  Mexican,  or  Indian  cattle  shall  be 

driven  or  otherwise  conveyed  into,  or  remain  in,  any  county  in  this  state, 

between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year, 

by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,"  and  which  provides  for  the  recovery 

of  damages  and  penalties  for  its  violation,  cannot  be  justified  as  a  legitimate 

exercise  of  the  police  power,  and  is  a  usurpation  of  the  power  vested  exclusively 

in  Congress.     It  is  a  plain  regulation  of  interstate  commerce;  a  regulation 

extending  to  prohibition. 

Hannibal,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v,  Husen,    (1877)  Sherlock,   (1881)  75  Mo.  247.    But  see  Chi- 

95  U.   S.  468.     See  also  Jarvis  v,  Riggin,  cago,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v,  Oasaway,  (1874)  71  111. 

(1879)    94   111.    164;    Salzenstein   v.    Mavis,  570;  Zeazel  t?.  Alexander,  (1871)  58  111.  254; 

(1879)   91  ni.  391,  and  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.  Stevens  1?.  Brown,  (1871)  58  111.289;  Kenney 

r.  Erickson,  (1879)  91  111.  613,  as  to  a  sim-  1;.  Hannibal,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1876)  62  Mo.  476; 

ilar   Illinois  statute;    Gilmore  v,   Hannibal,  Wilson  v.  Kansas  City,  etc.,  R.  Co.,   (1875) 

etc.,  R.  Co.,    (1878)    67  Mo.  323;   Urton  r.  60  Mo.  184. 

(10)  Requiring  Sheep  to  Be  Dipped.  —  A  statute  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  sheep  inspector,  declaring  it  to  be  unlawful  to  bring  sheep  into  the 
state  without  first  having  them  dipped  as  provided  in  the  statute,  places  an 
unnecessary  burden  and  restraint  upon  interstate  commerce  and  is  repugnant 
to  this  clause. 

State  V.  Duckworth,  (1897)  5  Idaho  642. 

(11)  Quarantine  Charges.  —  In  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  to  adopt 
precautionary  regulations  to  prevent  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  from  intro- 
ducing disease  into  the  porta  to  which  they  are  bound,  a  state  may,  without 
any  violation  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  exact  from  the 
owner  or  consignee  of  a  quarantined  vessel,  and  from  the  passengers  on  board 
of  her,  such  fees  as  will  pay  to  the  state  the  cost  of  their  detention  and  of  the 
purification  of  the  vessel,  cargo,  and  apparel  of  the  persons  on  board. 
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Noma  V.  Boeton,  (1849)  7  How.  (U.  S.) 
414. 

A  state  statute  which  requires  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  for  the  examination  which  the 
quarantine  laws  of  the  state  require  in  re- 
gard to  all  vessels  passing  the  quarantine 
station,  is  not  void  as  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce. "  Quarantine  laws  belong  to  that 
class  of  state  legislation  which,  whether 
passed  with  intent  to  regulate  commerce  or 
not,  must  be  admitted  to  have  that  effect, 
and  which  are  valid  until  displaced  or  con- 
travened by  some  legislation  of  Congress.  The 
matter  is  one  in  which  the  rules  that  should 
govern  it  may  in  many  respects  be  different 
in  different  localities,  and  for  that  reason 
be  better  understood  and  more  wisely  estab- 
lished by  the  local  authorities.  The  practice 
which  should  control  a  quarantine  station  on 


the  Mississippi  river,  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  sea,  may  be  widely  and  wisely  different 
from  that  which  is  best  for  the  harbor  of  New 
York."  Morgan's  Steamship  Co.  v,  Loai8itn5 
Board  of  Health,  (1886)  118  U.  8.  465,  a/- 
firtning  Morgan's  Louisiana,  etc.,  R.,  etc.,  Co. 
V.  Board  of  Health,  (1884)  36  La.  Ann.  667, 
holding  that  a  Louisiana  statute  providing 
that  "the  resident  physician  at  tne  quar- 
antine station  on  the  Mississippi  river  shall 
require  for  every  inspection  and  granting  cer- 
tificate, the  following  fees  and  charges:  for 
every  ship,  thirty  (30)  dollars;  for  every 
bark,  twenty  (20)  dollars;  for  every  brig, 
ten  (10)  dollars;  for  every  schooner,  seven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  (7.50);  for  every 
steamboat  (towboats  excepted),  five  (5)  dol- 
lars; for  every  steamship,  thirty  (30)  dol- 
lars," does  not  violate  this  clause. 


f.  Raileoads  and  Express  Companies  —  (1)  Consolidation  and  Combina- 
tion —  (a)  Anthoriiing  Consolidation  of  Ballroad  Corpormttoni.  —  Acts  of  the  legislatures  of 
several  states  through  which  interstate  railroads  run^  authorizing  the  con- 
solidation in  adjoining  states  of  the  corporations,  do  not  violate  this  clause. 
In  the  absence  of  such  legislation  by  Congress  the  power  exists  in  the  states  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject 

Boardmaa  v.  Lake  Shore,  etc.,  R.  Go.,  (1881)  84  N.  Y.  185. 

(b)  Prohibiting  Pvohaso  of  Parallel  or  CoBpotiag  Ballroad.  —  A  statute  providing  that 
no  railroad  shall  "  acquire,  by  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise,  any  parallel  or 
competing  line  or  structure,  or  operate  the  same,"  is  valid. 


Louisville,  etc.,  R.  Co.  i;.  Kentucky,  (1896) 
161  U.  S.  702,  in  which  case  the  court  said: 
"  It  has  never  been  supposed  that  the  domi- 
nant power  of  Congress  over  interstate  com- 
merce took  from  the  states  the  power  of  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  the  instruments  of  such 
commerce,  so  far  as  the  legislation  was  within 
its  ordinary  police  powers.  Nearly  all  the 
railways  in  the  country  have  been  con- 
structed under  state  authority,  and  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  they  intended  to  aban- 
don their  power  over  them  as  soon  as  they 
were  finished.    The  power  to  construct  them 


involves  necessarily  the  power  to  impose  sneh 
i^ulations  upon  their  operation  as  a  sound 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  public  may 
seem  to  render  desirable.  In  the  division  of 
authority  with  respect  to  interstate  railways 
Congress  reserves  to  itself  the  superior  right 
to  control  their  commerce  and  forbid  inter- 
ference therewith;  while  to  the  states  re- 
mains the  power  to  create  and  to  regulate 
the  instruments  of  such  commerce,  so  far  ts 
necessary  to  the  conservation  of  the  public 
interests."    Affirming  (1895)  97  Ky.  675. 


(o)  Prohibiting  Combinations  of  Bailroads  to  Control  Batoo.  —  A  state  may  prevent 
competing  lines  of  railroad  in  the  state  from  so  fettering  themselves  by  con- 
solidation, lease,  or  other  agreement  by  which  one  should  in  any  way  subject 
itself  to  the  control  of  another  as  to  stifle  competition  for  the  traffic  of  the  state. 
An  agreement  concerning  commerce  between  the  state  and  other  states  could 
not  be  so  enjoined.  If  none  of  the  corporations  composing  such  an  association 
owe  their  existence  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  the  state  would  have  no  power  to 
prohibit  or  interfere  with  a  contract  of  this  character  in  so  far  as  it  regulated 
charges  upon  freight  carried  to  and  fro  between  this  and  other  states.  But  any 
contracts  entered  into  between  domestic  corporations  and  corporations  deriving 
their  charters  from  the  United  States  or  other  states  would  be  illegal. 


Gulf,  etc.,  R.  Co.  V.  Texas,  (1888)  72  Tex.  411. 
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(2)  VonPracta  of  Ca/rriage  —  (a)  Sagnlating  Form  of  Contnot. —  A  statute  pro- 
viding that  "  when  a  common  carrier  accepts  for  transportation  anything 
directed  to  a  point  of  destination  beyond  the  terminus  of  his  own  line  or  route, 
he  shall  be  deemed  thereby  to  assume  an  obligation  for  its  safe  carriage  to  such 
point  of  destination,  imless  at  the  time  of  such  acceptance  such  carrier  be 
released  or  exempted  from  such  liability  by  contract  in  writing  signed  by 
the  owner  or  his  agent;  and,  although  there  be  such  contract  in  writing,  if 
such  thing  be  lost  or  injured,  such  common  carrier  shall  himself  be  liable 
therefor,  unless,  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  demand  made,  he  shall 
give  satisfactory  proof  to  the  consignor  that  the  loss  or  injury  did  not  occur 
while  the  thing  was  in  his  charge,"  does  not  attempt  to  substantially  regulate 
or  control  contracts  as  to  interstate  shipments,  but  simply  establishes  a  rule 
of  evidence  ordaining  the  character  of  proof  by  which  a  carrier  may  show 
that,  although  it  received  goods  for  transportation  beyond  its  own  line,  never- 
theless, by  agreement,  its  liability  was  limited  to  its  own  line. 

Richmond,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v,  R.  A.  Patterson  the  owner  of  such  property,  from  the  com- 
Tobacco  Co.,  (1898)  169  U.  S.  312,  in  which  mon  carrier,  railroad,  or  transportation  corn- 
case  the  court  said :  "  It  is  of  course  ele-  pany,  through  whose  negligence  the  loss, 
mentary  that,  where  the  object  of  a  contract  damage,  or  injury  may  be  sustained."  The 
is  the  transportation  of  articles  of  commerce  state  Supreme  Ck)urt  decided  that  whilst  thd 
from  one  state  to  another,  no  power  is  left  in  statute  left  a  railway  company  ample  power 
the  states  to  burden  or  forbid  it;  but  this  to  restrict  its  liability  by  contract,  both  as 
does  not  imply  that^  because  such  want  of  to  carriage  and  as  to  liability  for  negligence, 
power  obtains,  there  is  also  no  authority  on  to  its  own  line,  the  purpose  embodied  in  the 
the  part  of  the  several  states  to  create  rules  statute  was  to  regulate  the  form  in  which 
of  evidence  governing  the  form  in  which  such  the  contract  should  be  expressed,  so  as  to 
contracts  when  entered  into  within  their  require  the  carrier  to  embody  the  limitation 
borders  may  be  made,  at  least  until  Congress,  directly  and  in  unambiguous  terms  in  the  por- 
by  general  le^slation,  has  undertaken  to  tion  of  the  agreement  reciting  the  contract  to 
govern  the  subject."  transport,  and  not  to  import  or  imply  such 

A  Missouri  statute  provides  that  "when-  lifiitation  by  way  of  exception  or  statements 

ev^  anrproperty  is  rl^eived  by  a  common  jLT/^^Ttht^^^^ 

carrier  to  be  transferred  from  one  place  to  *5    ?^  ^  4X  ^    T    ?  ^       a^  comparison 

™:*irl-  «:*ir;«  ^t  ,„uk,v„*  +1,5-  «♦«♦-  «^  «,»»««  o^  clauses  of  the  contract  in  order  to  reach  a 

another  within  or  without  this  state,  or  when  ^^««^«  „«^«..«+„«^;««.  «*  ;♦«  «,«««;„«     ti*-* 

.  «.iln^.or  other  transportation  «^^^^^^^        Frrsay?th'^^t*"rht"r*es?Jaf^^^  rpS^^by'^h 

r^^rrrri^i'-ralr^r'trr,^^*:       r.titTab?,t''l^thf  HnTof  t^^^SX 

..        ^^«„  ;««„;«L  «„«u  Will  ^t  i«^;«»  oi.«ii       to  limit  liability  to  the  line  of  the  carrier 

tion  company  issuing  such  bill  of  lading  shall       ^^.^^  ^ing  the  freight,  but  a  regulation  of  the 

the  negligence  of  any  other  common  earner,        V^/^fr.r  *i!,,- ;«f«^^Jl;«^    ;♦  «««Jw.*^^  kTu-m 

.,      ^  ®_  4, ^-i..*:^ ^w,««,.„  *«  «.u:«u       statute  as  thus  interpreted,  it  cannot  be  held 

railroad,  or  transportation  company  to  which       ^     ^  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

t^^i'^fT^t^^^l^fvT/^^^^^  United    Stftes.      Missouri,    etc.,    R.    Co.    v. 

line  such  proper^  may  P^ss ;   and  the  com-  ^v^^Cann,  (1899)  174  U.  S.  687,  affirming  Mc- 

mon  earner,  railroad,  or  transporUtion  com-  ^         t;.  Eddy,  (1895)   133  Mo.  69.     Sel^also 

pany    >««"»°«  ^«y  „J"<;^ 'f^^^  <^f  Western  Sash    etc.,  Co.   v,  Chicago,  etc.,  R. 

lading    shaU    be    enUtled    to    recover     ma  ^     ^^^^3^  j^^  ^^  ^4^    Dimmitt  t;.  Kansas 

proper  acUon,  the  amount  of  any  loss,  dam-  ^.       ^    ^  ^      ^g^^j^  ^^3  ^     ^^^ 
age,  or  injury  it  may  be  required  to  pay  to  •'*        *  *  ^         ' 

(b)  Prohibiting  ContrMts  of  Ezamption  from  liability.  —  A  statute  which  provides  that 
"  no  contract,  receipt,  rule,  or  regulation  shall  exempt  any  corporation 
engaged  in  transporting  persons  or  property  by  railway  from  liability  of  a 
common  carrier,  or  carrier  of  passengers,  which  would  exist  had  no  contract, 
receipt,  rule,  or  regulation  been  made  or  entered  into,"  as  applied  to  a  claim 
for  an  injury  happening  within  a  state  under  a  contract  for  interstate  trans- 
portation, does  not  contravene  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  empowering 

Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 
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Chieaco,  etc,  R.  Co.  v.  Solan,  (1898)  189 
U.  8.  134,  in  which  case  the  court  said: 
"The  mlea  prescribed  for  the  construction 
of  railroads,  and  for  their  management  and 
operation,  designed  to  protect  persons  and 
property,  otherwise  endangered  by  their  use, 
are  strictly  within  the  scope  of  the  local 
law.  They  are  not,  in  themselves,  regulations 
of  interstate  commerce,  although  they  control, 
in  some  degree,  the  conduct  and  liability  of 
those  engaged  in  such  commerce.  So  long  as 
Congress  has  not  legislated  upon  the '  par- 
ticular subject,  they  are  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  legislation  in  aid  of  such  com- 
merce, and  as  a  rightful  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  state  to  regulate  the  relative 
rights  and  duties  of  all  persons  and  corpora- 
tions within  its  limits."  Affirming  (1895)  95 
Iowa  260. 

A  state  has  a  right  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  those  within  its  jurisdiction  by 
requiring  common  carriers  to  be  responsible 
to  the  full  measure  of  the  loss  resulting  from 
their  negligence,  a  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  This  requirement  is  not 
an  unlawful  attempt  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  in  the  absence  of  congressional  ac- 
tion providing  a  different  measure  of  liability 
when  contracts  are  made  in  relation  to  inter- 
state carriage.  There  is  no  difference  in  the 
application  of  the  principle  based  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  state  requires  this  de- 
gree of  care  and  responsibility,  whether  en- 
acted into  a  statute  or  resulting  from  the 
rules  of  law  enforced  in  the  state  courts. 
Penn^lvania  R.  Co.  v.  Hughes,  (1903)  191 
U.  8.  491,  affirming  (1902)  202  Pa.  St.  222. 

State  statutes  prohibiting  common  carriers 
from  limiting  their  common-law  liability  by 
stipulation  in  the  contract  of  shipment  are 
not  in  themselves  regulations  of  interstate 


eonimeroe,  although  thor  control  in  some  de- 
gree the  conduct  and  liability  of  those  en- 
gaged in  such  commerce.  And  so  long  as 
Congress  has  not  l^slated  upon  the  par- 
ticular subject,  th^  are  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  legislation  in  aid  of  such  com- 
merce. Pittman  v.  Paci6c  Express  Co., 
(1900)  24  Tex.  Civ.  App.  595.  See  also 
Galveston,  etc.,  R.  O).  r.  Fales,  (Tex.  Civ. 
App.  1903)  77  S.  W.  Rep.  234. 

An  Iowa  statute  providing  that  "no  con- 
tract, receipt,  rule,  or  regulation  shall  ex- 
empt any  corporation  engaged  in  transport- 
ing persons  or  property  by  railway  from  lia- 
bility of  a  coDunon  carrier,  or  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers, which  would  exist  had  no  contract, 
receipt,  rule,  or  regulation  been  made  or 
entered  into,"  is  void  as  being  a  r^;ulation 
of  commerce  between  the  states  when  the 
contract  relates  to  the  shipment  of  goods 
from  that  state  to  another.  Hart  v.  C^cago, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  ( 1886)  69  Iowa  488. 

A  Kentucky  statute  which  provides  that 
no  common  carrier  shall  be  permitted  to  con- 
tract for  relief  from  its  oommon-law  liability, 
is  in  no  sense  an  attempt  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce,  but  simply  determines  what 
may  or  may  not  be  a  valid  contract  in  the 
sUte.  Ohio,  etc,  R.  Co.  v.  Tabor,  (1895)  98 
Ky.  507. 

In  caae  of  ahipmenta  by  water.  —  Hie  lia- 
bility of  a  common  carrier  engaged  in  inter- 
state conmierce  is  to  be  determined  under  the 
laws  of  Congress  upon  the  subject,  or  the 
common  law  in  so  far  as  Congress  has  made 
no  provision  therefor,  and  not  by  the  statutes 
of  a  state,  which  forbid  the  carrier  to  limit 
its  liability  as  at  common  law.  Houston 
Direct  Nav.  Co.  v.  Insurance  Co.  of  North 
America,  (1896)  89  Tex.  9. 


(•)  CoatraaU  liaiting  Tima  to  Sua,  and  Baqniiing  Votioe. —  Statutes  provide  that 
"  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  association,  or  com- 
bination of  whatsoever  kind  to  enter  into  any  stipulation,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment by  reason  whereof  the  time  in  which  to  sue  thereon  is  limited  to  a  shorter 
period  than  two  years;  and  no  stipulation,  contract,  or  agreement  for  any 
such  shorter  limitation  in  which  to  sue  shall  ever  be  valid  in  this  state; " 
"  No  stipulation  in  any  contract  requiring  notice  to  be  given  of  any  claim  for 
damages  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  right  to  sue  thereon  shall  ever  be  valid 
unless  such  stipulation  is  reasonable,  and  any  such  stipulation  fixing  the  time 
within  which  such  notice  shall  be  given  at  a  less  period  than  ninety  days  shall 
be  void,  and  when  any  such  notice  is  required,  the  same  may  be  given  to  the 
nearest  or  any  other  convenient  local  agent  of  the  company  requiring  the 
same.  In  any  suit  brought  under  this  and  the  preceding  article  it  shall  be 
presumed  that  notice  has  been  given,  unless  the  want  of  notice  is  specially 
pleaded  under  oath."  It  was  held  that  such  statutes  are  vaUd  as  applied  to 
contracts  for  interstate  shipments. 


Armstrong  v.  Galveston,  etc.,  R.  Co., 
(1898)  92  Tex.  117,  reversing  (Tex.  Civ. 
App.  1897)  43  S.  W.  Rep.  614.  See  also 
Galveston,  etc.,  R.  O.  r.  Herring,  (Tex.  Civ. 
App.  1896)   36  8.  W.  Rep.  129;  Armstrong 


V,  Galveston,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (Tex.  C^t.  App. 
1895)  29  S.  W.  Rep.  1117;  Reeves  v.  Texas, 
etc,  R.  Co.,  (1895)  11  Tex.  Civ.  App.  514; 
Gulf,  etc.,  R.  Co.  V.  Eddins,  (1894)  7  Tex. 
Civ.  App.  116. 
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(d)  Btquiring  Treight  to  Be  Shipped  on  Xoute  Designated  by  Shipper.  —  A  statute  pro- 
viding "  that  all  persons  shipping  from,  into,  within,  or  through  this  state 
shall  have  the  right  to  designate  the  route  or  routes  by  which  said  goods  shall 
be  shipped,  and  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation  or  person  other 
than  the  holder  of  the  bill  of  lading  to  vary  said  routing  so  designated,  or  to 
ship  the  same  by  any  other  route,  or  to  receive  said  goods  if  so  diverted,  unless 
the  route  so  designated  shall  be  interrupted  or  incapable  of  being  used  at  the 
time  by  strike  or  casualty,  preventing  the  running  of  trains  thereof,"  and 
imposing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  thereof,  in  so  far  as  it  is  sought  to  be 
applied  to  the  transportation  of  freight  from  a  point  in  another  state  to  a 
point  within  the  state,  is  void  as  an  attempt  to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 


Lowe  17.  Seaboard  Air  Line  R.  Co.,  (1902) 
63  S.  Car.  250,  in  which  case  the  court  said: 
"  It  operates  directly  upon  the  interstate 
shipment  or  transportation,  and  limits  or  re- 
stricts the  carrier's  freedom  to  ship  or  trans- 
port by  the  route  which  the  carrier  might 
deem  best,  and  places  the  control  of  the  route 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  shipper,  except  in 
the  contingency  of  some  strike  or  casualty 
preventing  the  running  of  trains  on  the  desig- 
nated route.     The  carrier  is  deprived  of  all 


right  to  contract  to  ship  by  the  route  which 
the  carrier  would  choose,  and  is  unable  to 
vary  the  route  designated  by  the  shipper,  no 
matter  what  circumstances  might  exist  mak- 
ing a  variation  desirable,  short  of  a  casualty 
preventing  the  running  of  the  trains.  Such  a 
restriction  on  the  freedom  of  interstate  con- 
tract and  transporation,  we  do  not  think  is 
warranted  by  any  necessity  arising  from 
domestic  peace,  and  clearly  invades  Sie  fed- 
eral jurisdiction  over  interstate  commerce." 


(3)  Raies  of  Transportation  —  (a)  Power  ef  Itatee  to  Presoribe  Intratute  Batee.  — 
A  state  has  power  to  limit  the  amount  of  charges  by  railroad  companies  for 
the  transportation  of  persons  and  property  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  unless 
what  is  done  amounts  to  a  regulation  of  foreign  and  interstate  commerce. 


Bailroad  Commission  Cases,  (1886)  116 
U.  S.  326,  the  court  saying,  in  effect,  that 
when  a  railroad  operating  in  two  states  is 
incorporated  in  both  states,  the  corporation 
created  by  each  state  is,  for  all  the  purposes 
of  local  government,  a  domestic  corporation, 
and  its  railroad  within  a  state  is  a  matter 
of  domestic  concern.  Each  state  may  regu- 
late freights  and  fares  for  business  done  ex- 
clusively within  the  state,  and  may  prevent 
the  company  from  discriminating  against 
persons  and  places  within  that  state.  So, 
too,  it  may  make  all  needful  regulations  of  a 
police  character  for  the  government  of  the 
company  while  operating  its  road  while  in 
that  jurisdiction.  While  in  the  state,  such  a 
railroad  can  be  governed  by  the  state  in  re- 
spect to  all  things  which  have  not  been  placed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Congress; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  subjects  on  which 
that  exclusive  jurisdiction  is  exerted  are 
national  in  their  character  and  admit  and 
require  uniformity  of  regulation.     Reversing 


Farmers'  L.  &  T.  Co.  I7.  Stone,  (1884)  20 
Fed.  Rep.  270,  and  Illinois  Cent.  R.  Co.  v. 
Stone,  (1884)  20  Fed.  Rep.  468. 

Discriminating  rates.  — A  municipal  ordi- 
nance providing  that  a  railroad  company 
whose  business  included  the  transportation  of 
persons  to  a  town  in  another  state  should 
constantly  keep  at  its  principal  office  in  the 
city  and  in  some  convenient  central  locality, 
for  sale  to  the  residents  of  the  city  for  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  $1.50,  commutation  tickets 
good  for  thirty  rides  for  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  issue,  from  any  point  on  its  line  in 
the  city  over  its  bridge  to  any  point  in  an- 
other state  to  which  its  cars  might  be 
operated,  then  from  said  point  in  that  other 
state  over  its  bridges  and  lines  to  any  point 
on  its  lines  in  the  city,  is  invalid  for  dis- 
criminating in  favor  of  the  citizens  of  the 
state  as  against  those  of  another  state.  State 
V.  Omaha,  etc.,  R.,  etc.,  Co.,  (1901)  113  Iowa 
35. 


The  Legislature  of  a  State  Has  the  Power  to  Preeerlbe  the  Charges  of  a  railroad  company 
for  the  carriage  of  persons  and  merchandise  within  its  limits  in  the  absence  of 
any  provision  in  the  charter  of  the  company  constituting  a  contract  vesting  in 
it  authority  over  those  matters,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  what  is  done  does 
not  amount  to  a  regulation  of  foreign  or  interstate  commerce. 
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Q€orgia  R.,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Smith,  (1888)  128 
U.  S.  174. 

A  statute  which  fixes  a  maximum  of  charge 
to  be  made  by  a  railroad  company  for  fare 
and  freight  upon  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons and  property  is  not  invalid  as  a  regula- 
tion of  commerce  when  it  is  confined  to  state 
commerce  or  such  interstate  commerce  as 
directly  affects  the  people  of  the  state.  Un- 
til Congress  acts  in  reference  to  the  relation 
of  a  railroad  company  to  interstate  com- 
merce, it  is  within  the  power  of  a  state  to 
regulate  its  fares,  etc.,  so  far  as  they  are  of 
domestic  concern.  Until  Congress  undertakes 
to  legislate  for  those  who  are  without  the 
istate,  a  state  may  provide  for  those  within, 
even  though  it  may  indirectly  affect  thom 
without.  Peik  v.  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1876) 
94  U.  S.  178.  See  also  Thoms  17.  Greenwood, 
(1878)  6  Ohio  Dec.  (Reprint)  639,  7  Am.  L. 
Rec.  320. 

A  state  statute  passed  to  establish  reason- 
able maximum  rates  of  charges  for  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  and  passengers  over  dif- 
ferent railroads  of  the  state,  does  not  amount 
to  a  regulation  of  commerce  among  the  states 
where  the  railroad  is  situated  within  the 
limits  of  the  state.  Until  Congress  acts,  the 
state  must  be  permitted  to  adopt  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  even 
though  in  so  doing  those  without  may  be  in- 
directly affected.  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v. 
Iowa,  (1876)  94  U.  S.  161,  affirming  (1875) 
2  Cent.  L.  J.  335,  5  Fed.  Casr  No.  2,666. 

State  statutes  are  void  so  far  as  they  at- 
tempt to  regulate  rates  upon  trafiic  between 
ihe  different  states.  Sheldon  v.  Wabash  R. 
Co.,  (1900)  105  Fed.  Rep.  786.  See  also  Mer- 
rill I.  Boston,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1884)  63  N.  H. 
259;  Sternberger  v.  Cape  Fear,  etc.,  R.  Co., 
(1888)  29  S.  Car.  510. 

A  state  statute  prescribing  the  maximum 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  freight  by  rail- 
roads within  the  state,  which  in  terms  ap- 


plies only  to  freight  whose  transit  begins  and 
ends  within  the  state,  and  in  no  manner  at- 
tempts to  affect  interstate  freight,  is  not  ob- 
jectionable because  it  might  prescribe  a  dif- 
ferent classification  from  that  established  by 
the  companies,  nor  because  it  may  be  ad- 
visable for  the  companies  to  rearrange  their 
interstate  rates,  for  their  own  convenience, 
to  secure  business  or  for  any  other  reason. 
Railroad  companies  cannot  plead  their  own 
convenience,  or  the  effects  of  competition  be- 
tween themselves  and  other  companies,  in  re- 
straint of  the  othenK'ise  undeniable  power 
of  the  state.  Ames  v.  Union  Pac  R.  Co., 
(1894)  64  Fed.  Rep.  167. 

A  Michigan  statute  providing  that  rates  be, 
'*  for  a  distance  not  exceeding  five  miles, 
three  cents  per  mile;  for  all  other  distances, 
for  all  companies  the  gross  earnings  of  whose 
passenger  trains,  as  reported  to  the  com- 
mission of  railroads  for  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  equaled  or  ex- 
c^ded  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  for 
each  mile  of  road  operated  by  said  company, 
two  cents  per  mile;  and  for  all  companies 
the  earnings  of  whose  passenger  trains,  re- 
ported as  aforesaid,  were  over  two  thousand 
and  less  than  three  thousand  dollars  per  mile 
of  road  operated  by  said  company,  two  and 
a  half  cents  per  mile,"  etc.,  was  held  to 
include  only  domestic  commerce,  and  there- 
fore valid.  Railroad  Com'r  v.  Wabash  R,  Co., 
(1900)   123  Mich.  669. 

Route  through  territory  of  adjoining  state. 
—  Whether  joint  rates  fixed  by  railroad  com- 
missioners under  the  authority  of  a  state 
statute  affecting  only  traffic  between  cities 
of  the  state  and  involving  transportation  of 
freight  from  one  city  to  the  other  by  a  rail- 
road company  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  state,  whose  route  lies  partly  in  another 
state,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  such  trans- 
portation, carries  the  merchandise  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  other  state,  would  be  a 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  qwBre. 
Burlington,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Dey,  (1891)  82 
Iowa  313. 


A  Railroad  Corporation  Organiied  under  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  state  in  all  matters  of  taxation,  rates  for  transportation,  and 
other  police  regulations,  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  of  Congress  creating 
it  which  indicates  an  intention  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  remove  it  in  all  its 
operations  from  the  control  of  the  state,  and  there  is  nothing  prescribed  by 
state  statute  which  will  disable  the  corporation  from  discharging  all  the  duties 
and  exercising  all  the  powers  conferred  by  Congress. 

Reagan  v.  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  (1894)  154  U.  S.  414. 


(b)  Want  of  Power  to  Begulato  Intentato  Bates.  —  Since  the  decision  in  Wabash, 
etc.,  R.  Co.  V,  Illinois,  (1886)  118  TJ.  S.  557,  it  must  be  regarded  as  settled, 
whatever  doubts  may  have  been  previously  entertained,  that  a  regulation,  as 
by  prescribing  rates,  of  such  transportation  as  is  deemed  interstate  as  distin- 
guished from  wholly  domestic  carriage  is  exclusively  given  to  Congress. 
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State  v.  Chicago,  «te.,  R.  Co.,   (1889)   40  Fed.  Gas.  No.  1,625.    And  see  Railroad  Com- 

Minn.  267.     See  also  Louisville,  etc.,  R.  Co.  mission  Cases,  (1886)  116  U.  S.  325;  Georgia 

f.  Railroad  Commission,  (1884)   19  Fed.  Rep.  R.,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Smith,  (1888)   128  U.  S.  174, 

709;  Kaeiser  v,  Illinois  Cent.  R.  Co.,  (1883)  noted  Bu^a,  (a)  Poiver  of  States  to  Prescribe 

18  Fed.  Rep.   151;   Bondholders  v.  Ra^road  Intrckstate  Rates. 
Com'rs,   (1874)    1  Month.  West.  Jur.  188,  3 

(•)  IrtaWtihiiig  Joint  Through  Batos  over  Connecting  Ballroads.  —  A  state  statute' 
creating  a  railroad  and  warehouse  commission,  and  defining  its  duties,  is 
constitutional  in  so  far  as  it  assumes  to  establish  joint  through  rates  or  tariffs 
over  the  lines  of  independent  connecting  railroads  within  the  state,  and  by 
virtue  of  which  it  assumes  to  arbitrarily  apportion  and  divide  joint  earnings. 

Minneapolis,    etc.,    R.    Co.    v.    Minnesota,  state  commission  were  limited  to  the  tariffs 

(1902)  186  U.  S.  260,  wherein  the  court  said:  of  a  single  road,  it  would  be  wholly  ineffica- 

"  We  are  bound  to  recognize  the  fact  that  cious  in  a  large  number,  if  not  in  a  majority, 

modem  commerce  is  largely  carried  on  over  of  cases  —  in  fact,  that  the  whole  purpose  of 

railways    owned    and    operated   by    different  the  Act  might  be  defeated.    The  necessities  of 

companies;  that  Congress  in  passing  the  In-  this   case    do   not   require   us    to   determine 

terstate  Conunerce  Act  assumed  the   power  whether  connecting  roads  may  be  compelled 

to  determine  the  reasonableness  of  joint  tar-  to  enter  into  contracts  as  between  themselves 

iffs  as  applied  to  connecting  lines  between  and  .establish  joint  rates,  but  so  far  as  ap- 

the   several   states,   Cincinnati,   etc.,   R.    Co.  plied  to   contracts   already  in   existence  we 

V,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,   (1806)  have  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  state  to 

162  U.  S.  184 ;  and  that,  if  the  power  of  the  supervise  and  regulate  them." 

(d)  On  tlM  Fart  of  Intmtate  Shipment  Within  the  State.  —  If  transportation  be 
partly  within  and  partly  without,  the  state  cannot  regulate  that  within  and 
leave  the  federal  power  to  act  on  that  without,  but  has  no  control  whatever  over 
the  charges  for  such  a  transportation.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  itself 
not  local  or  of  domestic  concern,  and  the  states  have  no  more  power  by  such  a 
construction  or  characterization  to  regulate  the  rates  by  uniform  legislation 
than  they  have  to  so  regulate  the  rates  of  postage  or  the  weights  of  coins.  That 
Congress  refrains  from  establishing  such  uniform  regulation  only  indicates 
an  expression  of  the  federal  will  that  the  rates  shall  be  left  to  regulate  them- 
selves imder  the  ordinary  economic  laws  that  govern  the  commerce  between 
the  states. 

Louisville,  etc.,  R.   Co.  v.  Railroad  Com-  regulation  be  construed  as  applying  only  to 

mission,   (1884)    19  Fed.  Rep.  762.     See  also  so  much  of  the  line  of  transit  as  lies  within 

Kaeiser  17.  Illinois  Cent.  R.  Co.,   (1883)    18  its  own  borders.    Wabash,  etc.,  R.  Co.  t?.  Illi- 

Fed.  Rep.  161.  noia,  (1886)   118  U.  kS.  657;  Gulf,  etc.,  R.  Co. 

A    o*-*^  ««»  «,-i.-  ««  io«  ,-««i«*;««  *\.^  ^-    I>wyer,    (1890)    75   Tex.    679.      See   also 

A  rtate  can  make  no  *«f  '««^^*V  ^  n^!  SoutheVn  Pac.  R.  Co.  r.  Haas,   (Tex.  1891) 

rate    of   freight    for  the   carriage   of   goods  17  o  \X7  tjot^  uno 

between  that  and  another  state,  although  the  ^^  »•  w.  ^ep.  ouu. 

(•)  Baqniring  BatM  to  Be  Fixed  AmmaUy  and  Posted.  —  A  statute  providing  that  each 
railroad  company  shall,  in  the  month  of  September,  annually,  fix  its  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  passengers  and  of  freights  of  different  kinds ;  that  it  shall 
cause  a  printed  copy  of  such  rates  to  be  put  up  at  all  its  stations  and  depots, 
and  cause  a  copy  to  remain  posted  during  the  year ;  and  that  a  failure  to  fulfil 
these  requirements,  or  the  charging  of  a  higher  rate  than  is  posted,  shall  subject 
the  offending  company  to  the  payment  of  the  penalty  prescribed,  is  not,  in 
the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  in  any  wise  a  regulation  of  commerce.  It  is  a 
police  regulation,  and  as  such  forms  a  portion  of  the  immense  mass  of  legis- 
lation which  embraces  everything  within  the  territory  of  the  state  not  sur- 
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jrendered  to  the  general  government,  or  which  can  be  most  advantageously 
exercised  by  the  states  themselves. 


Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.  r.  Fuller,  (1873)  17 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  567. 

An  Iowa  statute  proyiding  that  "  in  the 
month  of  September,  annually,  each  railroad 
company  shall  fix  its  rates  of  fare  for  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  for  transportation  of  tim- 
ber, wood,  and  coal,  per  ton,  cord,  or  thousand 
feet,  per  mile;  also  its  fare  and  freight  per 
mile  for  transporting  merchandise  and  arti- 
cles of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
grades  of  freight,  and,  on  the  first  day  of 
October  following,  shall  put  at  all  stations 
and  depots  on  its  road  a  printed  copy  of 


such  fare  and  freights,  and  cause  a  copy 
to  remain  posted  during  the  year;  for  wil- 
fully neglecting  so  to  do,  or  for  receiving 
higher  rates  of  fare  or  freight  than  those 
posted,  the  company  shall  forfeit  not  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars  to  any  person  injured  thereby 
or  suing  therefor,"  is  not  invalid,  but  is 
founded  upon  the  authority  of  the  state  to 
establish  all  proper  police  regulations  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  people  of  the  state  from 
imposition  and  injustice.  Fuller  9.  Chicago, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1871)  31  Iowa  201. 


(f)  ProbiUtiBg  niMrimiaatioB  in  BatM.  —  A  statute  provides  that  if  any  railroad 
corporation  shall  charge,  collect,  or  receive  for  the  transportation  of  any 
passenger  or  freight  of  any  description  upon  its  railroad,  for  any  distance 
within  the  state,  the  same  or  a  greater  amount  of  toll  or  compensation  than  is 
at  the  same  time  charged,  collected,  or  received  for  the  transportation  in  the 
same  direction  of  any  passenger  or  like  quantity  of  freight  of  the  same  class 
over  a  greater  distance  of  the  same  road,  all  such  discriminating  rates,  charges, 
collections,  or  receipts,  whether  made  directly  or  by  means  of  rebate,  drawback, 
or  other  shift  or  evasion,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  against  any  such  railroad 
corporation  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  unjust  discrimination  prohibited  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  further  provides  a  penalty  for  that  offense.  As 
construed  by  the  state  Supreme  Court  to  apply  to  a  transportation  of  goods 
from  a  point  of  departure  within  the  state  to  a  point  in  another  state,  and 
held  binding  effectually  as  to  so  much  of  the  transportation  as  was  within  the 
limits  of  the  state,  the  statute  is  a  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  and  void. 


Wabash,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Illinois,  (1886)  118 
U.  S.  577,  in  which  case  the  court  said: 
"  As  restricted  to  a  transportation  which  be- 
gins and  ends  within  the  limits  of  the  state 
it  may  be  very  just  and  equitable,  and  it 
certainly  is  the  province  of  the  state  legis- 
lature to  determine  that  question.  But  when 
it  is  attempted  to  apply  to  transportation 
through  an  entire  series  of  states  a  principle 
of  this  kind,  and  each  one  of  the  states  shall 
attempt  to  establish  its  own  rates  of  trans- 
portation, its  own  methods  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  rates,  or  to  permit  it,  the 
deleterious  influence  upon  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce among  the  states  and  upon  the  transit 
of  goods  through  those  states  cannot  be  over- 
estimated." S^  Railroad  Commission  Cases, 
(1886)  116  U.  S.  325,  reversing  Farmers'  L. 
ft  T.  Co.  V.  Stone,  (1884)  20  Fed.  Rep.  270. 
And  see  Illinois  Cent.  R.  Co.  v.  Stone,  ( 1884) 
20  Fed.  Rep.  468;  Louisville,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v. 
Railroad  Commission,  (1884)  19  Fed.  Rep. 
689;  Mobile,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v,  Disroukes,  (1891) 
94  Ala.  131 ;  Wabash,  etc.,  R.  Co.  r.  People, 
(1883)  105  111.  236;  People  r.  Wabash,  etc., 
R.  Co.,  (1882)   104  ni.  476. 

The  Colorado  constitntion  provides  that 
*'M  individuals,  associntions,  and  corpora- 


te 


tions  shall  have  equal  rights  to  have  persons 
and  property  transported  over  any  railroad 
in  this  state,  and  no  undue  or  unreasonable 
discrimination  shall  be  made  in  charges  or 
in  facilities  for  transportation  of  freight  or 
passengers  within  the  state,  and  no  railroad 
company,  nor  any  lessee,  manager,  or  em- 
ployee thereof,  shall  give  any  preference  to 
individuals,  associations,  or  corporations  in 
furnishing  cars  or  motive  power."  As  the 
clause  directs  what  shall  be  done  within  the 
state  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  of  the 
state  it  is  valid.  Wliatever  the  effect  may  be 
on  interstate  commerce,  until  Congress  shall 
act  on  the  subject  such  regulation  is  within 
the  authority  of  the  state.  Denver,  etc.,  R. 
Co.  V.  Atchison,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1883)  15  Fed. 
Rep.  651,  reversed  on  other  points,  (1884) 
110  U.  S.  667. 

A  North  Carolina  statute  imposing  a  pen- 
alty on  any  railroad  which  shall  duirge  for 
the  transportation  of  any  freight  over  its 
road  a  greater  amount  than  shall  be  charged 
at  the  same  time  by  it  for  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  same  class  of  freight,  transported 
in  the  same  direction  over  any  portion  of 
the  same  railroad  of  equal  distance,  does  not 
apply  to  freight  to  be  transported  to  other 
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states,  and  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  Act  tempts   to   regulate  the   charges   of   freight 

is  not  incurred  by  a  violation  of  its  pro-  transported  from  the  state  to  foreign  coun- 

▼isions  in  transporting  this  class  of  freight.  tries  or  to  other  states,  is  unconstitutional 

If  the  statute  had  in  terms  been  made  to  and  void,  even  in  the  absence  of  legislation 

apply  to  freight  to  be  transported  from  one  by  Congress  on  the  subject.    Wigton  t?.  Penn- 

state  to  another,  it  would  have  been  in  con-  sylvania  R.  Co.,   ( 1890)  8  Pa.  Co.  Ct.  191. 
flict    with   the    Constitution    of    the    United  ^   ^^     jj     ^   ^^  ^        j^.  j^   prohibits 

States,  and  consequently  void.    McGwigan  v,  ^:^,:^;„„r;  "  Tl;«„\^"it  \.^Z^rJ^^^r!^ 

Wilmigton,  etc.?R.  Co.,   (1886)   95  N    Car.  djscriminations  being  made  by  common  car- 

428  v*"*'"/   «'•'  ^^-  ^»*-  riers  y^  the  transportation  of  goods  and  mer- 

*  chandise,  affects  contracts  made  in  the  state 

A    Pennsylvania    statute    declaring    that  for  the  transportation  of  goods  and  merchan- 

,  "  undue    or    unreasonable   discrimination    in  disc  to  points  bevond  its  limits,  and  as  so 

charges  for  or  in  facilities  for  the  transporta-  construed  was  held  to  be  valid.     Providence 

tion  of  freight  within  this  state,  or  coming  Coal  Co.  v.  Providence,  etc.,  R.  Co.,   (1886) 

from  or  going  to  another  state,   is  hereby  15  R.  I.  303. 
declared  to  be  unlawful,"  so  far  as  it  at- 

In  the  Absence  of  Congressional  Legislation,  .no  state  statute  can  a£Fect  charges  or 

discriminations  made  by  a  carrier  in  respect  to  interstate  shipments. 

Gatton  V,  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1896)  96  Iowa  112.  See  also  Southern  Pac.  R.  Co.  t?. 
Haas,  (Tex.  1891)  17  S.  W.  Rep.  600. 

The  Aotioa  of  a  City  in  Attempting  to  Enforoe  a  Contraet  between  the  city  and  a  rail- 
road company,  that  the  company  would  impose  no  rates  which  were  unequally 
discriminating  against  the  city  as  a  condition  to  a  grant  of  a  right  to  occupy 
its  streets,  was  not  a  law  attempting  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  A  rail- 
road company  has  a  right  to  make  a  contract  with  respect  to  interstate  commerce, 
and  to  bind  itself  to  certain  rates,  if  it  chooses  to  do  so. 

Iron  Mountain  R.  Co.  v,  Memphis,  (C.  C.  A.  1899)  96  Fed.  Rep.  126. 

Prohibiting  IMserimination  by  Express  Company.  —  A  statute  imposing  penalties  on 

express  companies  for  denying  equal  terms,  facilities,  accommodations,   and 

usages  in  the  receipt,  carriage,  continuance  of  carriage,  and  delivery  of  property 

usually  carried  by  express  companies,  and  thereby  discriminating,  does  not 

'violate  this  clause. 

Adams  Express  Co.  v.  State,  (1903)   161  Ind.  328. 

(g)  Prohibiting  Advanoe  of  Bates  on  Tender  of  Freight.  —  A  statute  providing  that 
"  the  various  railroad  corporations  doing  business  within  the  state  of  Indiana 
shall  not,  at  any  time,  increase  or  advance  their  rates  of  freight,  or  charge  for 
the  transportation  thereof  from  one  point  to  another  a  sum  greater  than  the 
rate  of  freight  or  charge  for  transportation  asked  or  charged  by  said  railroad 
corporations  at  the  time  such  freight  is  offered  or  tendered  to  said  railroad 
corporations  for  transportation,"  is  not  invalid  as  being  in  conflict  with  this 
clause.  It  is  a  regulation  to  protect  shippers  doing  business  in  the  state  from 
unjust  overcharges  on  transportations. 

C!%icago,   etc.,  R.   Co.  v.   Wolcott,    (1894)  PetmaylvanicL  —  Wigton  t?.  Pennsylvania  R. 

141  Ind.  279.    See  also  the  following  cases:  Co.,  (1890)  20  Phila.  (Pa.)  184,  47  Leg.  Int. 

/otca.  — State    V.    Chicago,    etc.,    R.    Co.,  (Pa.)  164. 

(1886)  70  Iowa  162;  Carton  v.  Illinois  Cent.  South  Carolina,  —  Railroad  Com'rs  v.  Ches- 

R.  Co.,  (1882)  59  Iowa  148,  150.  ter,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1884)  22  S.  Car.  220;  Hall 

Kansas.  —  Hardy  v,  Atchison,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  v.  South  Carolina  R.  Co.,   (1886)  26  S.  Car. 

(1884)  32  Kan.  698.  667. 

Massachitsetis. -^  Com,    v.    Housatonic    R.  Contra,  Campbell  v.  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co., 

Co.,   (1887)    143  Mass.  264,  (1892)  86  l[owa  589. 
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(h)  Btgnlfttiiig  ProporUoB  of  ObwgM  ob  Long  rad  Sb«rt  HbqIi.  —  A  state  constitution 
regulating  charges  for  transportation  over  different  •  distances  is  not  an  inter- 
ference with  interstate  commerce,  as  it  is  restricted  in  its  regulation  to  those 
who  own  or  operate  a  railroad  within  the  state,  and  the  long  and  short  distances 
mentioned  are  evidently  distances  upon  the  railroad  line  within  the  state. 

LouisTille,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Kentucky,  (1902)  state  commerce  is  thereby  affected,  and  may 

183  U.  S.  511,  ajflrming  (1899)   106  Ky.  633.  be  thereby  to  a  certain  extent  directly  regu- 
lated, and   in  that  event  the  effect  of  the 

A  constitutional  provision  that  it  shaH  be  provision  is  direct  and  important  and  not  a 

unlawful    for   any    railroad    to    charge   any  mere  incident/' 
greater  compensation  for  transportation  for 

a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance  over  the  A  rule  adopted  by  a  state  railroad  com- 
same  line  in  the  same  direction,  the  shorter  mitsiony  that  "any  railroad  company  char- 
being  included  within  the  longer  distance,  tered  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  and  operat- 
is  invalid  when  it  is  construed  by  the  state  ing  therein,  whose  line  extends  beyond  the 
court  as  not  being  confined  to  a  case  where  limits  of  this  state,  shall,  as  to  freight  shipped 
the  long  and  short  hauls  are  both  within  the  from  points  without  the  state  to  points  within 
state,  but  which  extends  to  and  embraces  the  state,  or  as  to  that  which  is  carried  from 
a  long  haul  from  a  place  outside  of  to  one  points  within  to  points  without  the  state, 
within  the  state,  and  a  shorter  haul  between  make  no  discrimination  or  [in]  charges  on 
points  on  the  same  line  and  in  the  same  direc-  any  part  of  its  line  against  the  shipper  or  con- 
tion,  both  of  which  are  within  the  state.  signee  within  the  state;  but  the  amount 
Louisville,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v,  Eubank,  (1902)  184  charged  by  any  such  company  for  transporta- 
U.  S.  33,  wherein  the  court  said :  "  The  effect  tion  over  any  part  of  its  line  within  this 
of  a  state  constitutional  provision  or  of  any  state  shall  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
state  legislation  upon  interstate  commerce  amount  as  such  part  of  the  line  does  to  the 
must  be  direct  and  not  merely  incidental  entire  distance  carried,  and  shall  not  exceed 
and  unimportant;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  maximum  rates  fixed  by  this  commission 
where  the  necessary  result  of  enforcing  the  for  such  railroad  company '*  —  relates  to  in- 
provision  may  be  to  limit  or  prohibit  the  terstate  commerce,  and  is  within  the  exclusive 
transportation  of  articles  from  without  the  regulation  of  Congress.  Mobile,  etc.,  R.  Co. 
state  to  a  point  within  it,  or  from  a  point  v.  Sessions,  ( 1886 )  28  Fed.  Rep.  693. 
within  to  a  point  without  the  state,  mter- 

(i)  Seqnlring  Bailroadi  to  Canoel  Proportional  TarlfBi.  —  A  state  railroad  commission 
ordered  that  a  certain  railroad  should  forthwith  cancel  out  all  so-called  pro- 
portional tariffs  on  grain  products  from  and  to  points  reached  by  the  railroad, 
whether  local  or  in  connection  with  any  other  lines  of  railroad.  The  "  pro- 
portional tariff  "  was  a  collection  of  freight  rates  which  applied  wholly  to 
interstate  commerce  and  only  affected  commerce  between  the  states.  They 
were  subject  to  regulation  by  the  interstate  commerce  commission  and  had 
been  published  and  scheduled  in  accordance  with  the  Interstate  Commission 
Act  and  approved  of  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  interstate  commerce  commission, 
and  all  of  the  different  roads  on  which  they  were  effective.  It  was  held  that 
the  order  of  the  state  commission  was  illegal  and  void. 

J.  Rosenbaum  Grain  Co.  v.  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1903)  130  Fed.  Rep.  46. 

(j)  Begnlating  Expraii  Bates.  —  A  statute  providing  that  express  companies  may 
charge  $1.50  for  every  dollar  charged  by  the  railroad  companies  whose  lines  they 
may  be  using,  for  transporting  like  articles  by  the  regular  freight  trains  of  such 
railroad  companies,  except  that  for  carrying  packages  weighing  less  than  five 
pounds  the  rate  of  compensation  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five  cents  for  any 
distance  within  the  state,  and  for  packages  weighing  more  than  five  and  less 
than  fifty  pounds  the  rate  of  compensation  shall  not  exceed  fifty  cents  for  all 
distances  within  the  state,  in  so  far  as  it  undertakes  to  fix  and  prescribe  the  rate 
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of  chains  to  be  received  by  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
is  in  conflict  with  this  clause. 

Southern  Express  Co.  v.  Goldberg,  (1903)   101  Va.  626. 

(4)  Delivery  of  Freight  and  Express  Matter,  —  A  statute  providing  that 
if  any  railroad  company,  its  officers,  agents,  or  employees,  *'  shall  refuse  to 
deliver  to  the  owner,  agent^  or  consignee,  any  freight,  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  of  any  kind  or  character  whatever,  upon  the  payment  or  tender 
of  payment  of  the  freight  charges  shown  by  the  bill  of  lading,  the  said  railroad 
company  shall  be  liable  in  damages  to  the  owner  of  said  freight,  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  freight  charges  for 
every  day  said  freight,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  is  held  after  payment 
or  tender  of  payment  of  the  charges  due  as  shown  by  the  bill  of  lading,  to  be 
recovered  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,"  is  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
police  power  of  the  state,  and  is  valid. 

Gulf,  etc.,  R.  Co.  V.  Dwyer,  (1890)  76  Tex.  conflict  with  the  federal  law,  entitled  *  An 
681,  in  which  case  the  court  said:  "The  Act  to  regulate  commerce,'  is,  we  think,  now 
statute  we  have  under  consideration,  like  settled  beyond  question  by  the  decision  of  the 
every  other  law  which  gives  a  remedy  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
shipper  against  the  carrier  for  a  violation  case  of  Gulf,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Hefley,  (1895) 
of  his  contract,  does  in  some  remote  degree  158  U.  S.  98.  Until  Congress  legislated  on 
affect  interstate  commerce  when  applied  to  the  subject  the  state  law  was  in  force;  but 
a  contract  of  carriage  from  one  state  to  an-  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
other.  But  it  imposes  no  tax;  it  neither  February  4,  18s7,  entitled  *  An  Act  to  regu- 
fixes  nor  regulates  any  rates,  it  makes  no  late  commerce,'  the  Act  of  Texas  cited  above, 
discrimination  between  commerce  wholly  so  far  as  it  imposes  a  penalty  for  failure 
within  the  state  and  that  between  the  state  of  a  common  carrier  engaged  in  the  interstate 
and  other  states;  it  imposes  no  duty  upon  commerce  to  deliver  goods  in  his  possession, 
any  carrier  not  already  imposed  by  the  com-  upon  tender  of  the  amount  of  freight  named 
mon  law.  It  applies  to  all  railroad  com-  in  the  bill  of  lading,  became  inoperative.  The 
panics  in  the  state  and  to  all  contracts  of  two  statutes  operate  on  the  same  subject- 
carriage  alike,  and  merely  provides  a  penalty  matter,  and  prescribe  different  rules  concem- 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  compliance  ing  it;  and  when  this  is  so,  they  conflict, 
with  an  obligation  which  already  existed  at  and  the  state  law  must  necessarily  give  way 
common  law.  In  respect  of  the  question  be-  to  the  federal.  But  the  statutes  of  a  state 
fore  us  the  statute  is  not  distinguishable  may  operate  as  to  carriers  engaged  in  inter- 
from  any  other  law  affording  a  remedy  for  state  commerce,  when  they  are  not  in  conflict 
the  breach  of  a  contract  of  carriage  of  goods  with  federal  statutes  upon  subjects  which 
between  two  states."  See  also  Gulf,  etc.,  R.  are  committed  to  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
Co.  V,  McCown,  (Tex.  Civ.  App.  1894)  25  S.  tion  of  the  United  States."  See  also  St. 
W.  Rep.  436;  Gulf,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Nelson,  Louis  Southwestern  R.  Co.  v.  Garden,  (Tex. 
(1893)  4  Tex.  Civ.  App.  346;  Ft.  Worth,  Civ.  App.  1896)  34  S.  W.  Rep.  145. 
etc.,  R.  Co.  V.  Lillard     (1890)    4  Tex    App.  „j^            ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

Civ^  Cas     8;c-  83;  Little  Rock,  etc.,  R.  Co.      eongressional  legislation   in   respect   to   the 
17.  Hanniford,  (1887)  49  Ark.  293.  ^^^^^    ^^^  ^^f^  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^y^^^^  ^pp^j. 

But  see  Houston,   etc.,   R.  Co.  v.  Peters,  cable  to  interstate  shipments  as  a  police  regu- 

(1897)    15  Tex.  Civ.  App.  515,  wherein  the  lation."     Gulf,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Hefley,   (1896) 

court  said:     "That  the  Act  upon  which  the  168  U.  S.  103. 
plaintiff's  claim  for  a  penalty  is  based  is  in 

Delivery  of  Express  Matter.  —  A  statute  providing  that  all  express  companies 
doing  business  within  the  state  "  shall  deliver  all  express  matter  to  all  persons 
to  whom  the  same  is  directed,  living  within  the  corporation  limits  of  cities 
within  the  state  having  a  population  of  twenty-five  hundred  or  more  inhabitants, 
according  to  the  last  preceding  United  States  census,  and  any  express  company 
failing  to  deliver  such  express  matter  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  less  than  ten  dollars,  for  each  and  every  offense,"  is  valid, 
as  the  imposition  of  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  a  duty  which  the  company 
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owed  by  the  general  law  of  the  land  is  not  a  regulation  of  or  an  obstruction  to 
interstate  commerce. 

U.  S.  Express  Ck).  v.  State,  (Ind.  1005)  73  N.  £.  Rep.  101. 

(5)  Tickets  and  Mileage  Books — (a)  ProUUtliig  Salt  of  Tiokots  bj  Vnautiiorisid 
PonoBs.  — A  statute  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent  frauds  upon  travelers,  and 
owner  or  ownera  of  any  railroad,  steamboat,  or  other  conveyance  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers/'  is  not  void  as  a  regulation  of  commerce  among  the 
states. 

Burdick   v.    People,    (1894)    149   III.   602,  Indiana,  —  Stedman    r.    State,    (1878)    64 

wherein  ihe  court  said:     "  If  the  body  of  the  Ind.  597;  Fry  v.  State,  ( 1878)  63  Ind.  552. 

Act  of  1875  be  read  in  connection  with  its  Minnesota,  —  State  v.  Corbett,    (1894)    57 

title,  it  must  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Minn.  348. 

legislature  that  the  restriction   of   sales   of  Penn9ylvania.  —  Com.  r.  Keary,  (1900)  14 

tickets  to   authorized   agents   was  necessary  Pa.  Super.  Ct.  583,  affirmed  (1901)    198  Pa. 

to   prevent  frauds   upon  travelers   and   car-  St.  500;   Com.  v.  Wilson,    (1880)    14  Phila. 

riers,  and  to  remedy  the  evils  growing  out  (Pa.)   384,  37  Leg.  Int.   (Pa.)   484. 

of    the    practices    of    scalpers    and    ticket  Violates    sUte    conatitiitioiL  —  People    v. 

brokers."    See  also  the  following  cases:  city  Prison,  (1898)  157  N.  Y.  116,  reversing 

(1898)   26  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  228. 

(b)  Ssqilring  Bailrodi  to  Imo  KUoago  Booki.  —  A  statute  requiring  certain  rail- 
roads to  issue  mileage  books  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  two  cents  a  mile  was 
held  not  to  violate  this  clause. 

DiUon  V.  Erie  R.  Co.,  (Supm.  Ct.  App.  T.  one-thousand-mile  tickets  to  be  kept  for  sale 
1897)  19  Misc.  (N.  Y.)  118.  at  the  principal  ticket  offices  at  a  stipulated 

was  held  that  a  Michiffan  statute   requiring       ^^"""'  ^^*  ^'  ^'  ^'^"' 

(e)  Boqilring  BodomptioB  of  Vniuod  Tlekot. —  A  statute  providing:  ''  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  all  railroad  companies  in  this  state^  or  the  receiver  or  trustee  of  any 
such  railroad  company,  to  provide  for  the  redemption,  from  the  holder  thereof, 
of  the  whole,  or  any  parts  or  coupons,  of  any  ticket  or  tickets  which  they  or 
any  of  their  duly  authorized  agents  may  have  sold,  if  for  any  reason  the  holder 
has  not  used,  and  does  not  desire  to  use  the  same,  upon  the  following  terms," 
stated  in  the  statute,  does  not  apply  to  a  contract  based  upon  interstate  commerce. 

Missouri,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Fookes,  (Tex.  Civ.  conditions,  and  penalties  which  it  deemed 
App.  1897 )  40  S.  W.  Rep.  858,  wherein  the  proper  or  desirable,  and  having  failed  to  pre- 
court  said :  "  We  also  think  that  Congress,  scribe  that  the  unused  portions  or  coupons  of 
under  its  constitutional  power  to  regulate  tickets  in  such  cases  as  this  should  be  re- 
commerce  between  the  states,  etc.,  had  as-  deemed,  and  fix  a  penalty  for  the  refusal 
sumed  control  of  the  subject  of  interstate  pas-  to  so  redeem,  the  presumption  would  obtain 
senger  traffic  by  enacting  laws  regulating  the  that  that  body  intended  that  no  such  teni)», 
same.  1  Supp.  Rev.  St.  U.  S.  (2d  ed.),  conditions,  or  burdens  should  be  imposed  on 
pp.  529,  684.  And,  as  the  Acts  here  re-  such  interstate  traffic."  See  also  Burdick  r. 
f erred  to  show  that  Congress  undertook  to  People,  (1894)  149  111.  602;  Fry  v.  State, 
regulate  such  commerce,  we  must  presume  (1878)  63  Ind.  552;  State  9.  Corbett,  (1894) 
that  it  prescribed  all  the  regulations,  terms,  57  Minn.  348. 

(d)  Begulating  Term  of  Tiekett  aad  Btop-olT  PriTlleget.  —  A  statute  which  makes 
railroad  tickets  good  for  six  years,  with  the  right  of  the  holder  to  stop  off  at 
as  many  stopping  places  as  he  pleases,  cannot  be  made  to  apply  to  tickets  sold 
for  interstate  or  foreign  travel. 

Lafarier  t;.  Grand  Trunk  R.  Co.,  (1892)  84  Me.  287. 
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(6)  RegtUating  Time  of  Opening  Depots.  —  Regulations  of  a  state  board 
of  railway  commissioners,  requiring  railway  companies  to  have  depots  open  a 
reasonable  time  before  the  departure  of  trains,  are  valid. 

HaU  V.  South  Carolina  R.  Co.,  (1886)  25  S.  Car.  567. 

(7)  Htmning  of  Trains  —  (a)  Begnlating  Speed  ef  Traini.  —  It  is  within  the  un- 
doubted province  of  a  state  to  make  regulations  with  regard  to  the  speed  of 
railroad  trains  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  cities  and  towns;  with  regard  to 
the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  the  approach  of  such  trains  to  bridges,  tunnels, 
deep  cuts,  and  sharp  curves;  and,  generally,  vdth  regard  to  all  operations  in 
which  the  lives  and  health  of  people  may  be  endangered,  even  though  such 
regulations  affect  to  some  extent  the  operations  of  interstate  commerce.  Such 
regulations  are  eminently  local  in  their  character,  and,  in  the  absence  of  con- 
gressional regulations  over  the  same  subject,  are  free  from  all  constitutional 
objections,  and  unquestionably  valid. 

Crutcher  v.  Kentucky,    (1891)    141  U.  S.  is   an   exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 

61,  reversing  (1889)  89  Ky.  6.  state  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  applicable  to  railroads  which 

A  New  Hampahixe  statute  prohibiting  the  extend  into  an  adjoining  state,  as  well  as 

running  of  trains  at  a  greater  rate  of  speed  those   which    are   wholly   within   the   state. 

than  six  miles  an  hour  across  a  highway  Clark  v.  Boston,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1887)  64  N.  H. 

in  or  near  the  compact  parts  of  a  town,  323. 

▲  City,  whtn  Authorind  by  tho  Legislatnra,  may  regulate  the  speed  of  railroad 
trains  within  the  city  limits.  Such  Act  is,  even  as  to  interstate  trains,  one 
only  indirectly  affecting  interstate  commerce  and  is  within  the  power  of  the 
state  until,  at  least.  Congress  shall  take  action  in  the  matter. 

Erb  V.  Morasch,    (1900)    177  U.   S.  685,  speed  than  six  miles  per  hour,  under  a  pen- 

aillrming  (1899)  60  Kan.  251.  alty,  in  either  case,  of  not  exceeding  $25  for 

A  «»,.«:»;«««i  ^«.^;«.»^  ^^^^Ai^^  ♦!.«*  «  -^  «ach  offense,"  is  a  fair  exercise  of  the  police 

Jir^^^^.nlnrZS^^^                     nr  P^^*^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^7'    The  ordinance*^  does 

IJw  iT^^Jl^f  .„^^^  ^ot  undertake  to  regulate  commerce  between 

other  employee  of  such  company  managing  ^j^    ^^           interfere  with  the  transporta- 

or  controlling  any  locomotive  engine,  car,  or  r;^^  \.?  lu^  *  *;i    "^  „J:'^^ 

♦— :«  ..«««  «««  .»;i.A.^  ♦•«-!,   -v.«ii  -,,«    ^«  tion  of  the  mail,  and  amounts  to  but  a  rea- 

tram  upon  any  railroad  track,  shall  run,  or  „^„„li«    •«^,i»+i««    ^4   4-u^   ^-^^a    ^t   4-^<,»c. 

^^^m^u  ♦^v  i»«  »,,«    «*:4>k:«.  ^\^^  i;»,;4-<.  ^  l^iA  sonable    regulation    of    the   speed   of   trains 

permit  to  be  run,  withm  the  limits  of  said  .^j^.    the  corporate  limits  of  the  city.    Chi- 

city,  any  passenger  tram  or  car  at  a  greater  7"  %tc.;  R.  Co.  v.  Carlinville,  (1902)   200 

rate  of  speed  than  ten  miles  per  hour,  nor  tu   316                        v.»»niiT*nf-,  ^xu^,s,,   **w 

any  freight  train  or  car  at  a  greater  rate  of  u.  o    . 

(b)  itognlating  Stoppage  of  Traiiui  —  aa.  At  County  Skats.  —  A  statute  requiring 
every  regular  passenger  train,  running  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  state, 
to  stop  at  all  stations  of  county  seats  directly  in  its  course  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  take  on  and  discharge  passengers,  is  a  reasonable  exercise  of  the 
police  power  of  the  state  and  is  not  an  unconstitutional  interference  with 
interstate  commerce. 

Gladson  v.  Minnesota,    (1897)    166  U.   8.  roads  do.  with  railroads  in  other  states,  the 

430,  wherein  the  court  said:   "  The  principles  state  which  created  the  corporation  may  make 

of  law  which  govern  this  case  are  familiar,  all  needful  regulations  of  a  police  character 

and  have  been  often  affirmed  by  this  court.  for  the  government   of  the  company  while 

A  railroad  corporation   created  by  a   state  operating  its  roid  in  that  jurisdiction.     It 

18   for   all   purposes  of   local  government  a  may  prescribe  the  location  and' the  plan  of 

domestic  corporation,  and  its  railroad  within  construction  of  the  ro««d,  the  rate  of  speed 

the  state  is  a  matter  of  domestic  concern.  at  which  the  tmin^  shall  run,  and  the  places 

£Ten  when  its  road  connects,  as  most  rail-  at  which  they  shall  stop,  and  may  make  any 
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other  reasonable  regulations  for  their  man- 
agement, in  order  to  secure  the  objects  of  the 
incorporation,  and  the  safety,  good  order,  con- 
venience, and  comfort  of  the  passengers  and 
of  the  public.  All  such  regulations  are 
strictly  within  the  police  power  of  the  state. 
They  are  not  in  themselves  regulations  of  in- 
terstate commerce;  and  it  is  only  when  they 


operate  as  such  in  tiie  eircumstaneee  of  their 
application,  and  conflict  with  the  express  or 
presumed  will  of  Congress  exerted  upon  the 
same  subject,  that  they  can  be  required  to 

give  way  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
onstitution  of  the  United  States/'  Affirming 
SUte  V.  Gladson,  (1894)  67  Minn.  385. 


A  State  Statute  Whieh  Baqnires  Every  PaiMnger  Train,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
such  trains  passing  each  way  daily,  and  of  the  character  of  the  traffic  carried 
by  them,  to  stop  at  every  county  seat  through  which  such  trains  may  pass  by 
day  or  night,  and  regardless  also  of  the  fact  whether  another  train  designated 
especially  for  local  traffic  may  stop  at  the  same  station  within  a  few  minutes 
before  or  after  the  arrival  of  the  train  in  question,  is  a  direct  burden  upon 
interstate  commerce. 


Cleveland,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Illinois,  (1900) 
177  U.  S.  521,  in  whieh  case  the  court  said: 
"  It  is  evident  that  the  power  attempted  to 
be  exercised  under  this  statute  would  operate 
as  a  serious  restriction  upon  the  speed  of 
trains  engaged  in  interstate  traffic,  and  might, 
in  some  cases,  render  it  impossible  for  trunk 
lines  running  through  the  state  of  Illinois 
to  compete  with  other  lines  running  through 
states  in  which  no  such  restrictions  were  ap- 
plied. If  such  passenger  trains  may  be  com- 
pelled to  stop  at  county  seats  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  the  legislature  may  not  compel 
them  to  stop  afc  every  station  —  a  require- 
ment which  would  be  practically  destructive 
of  through  travel,  where  there  were  competing 
lines  unhampered  by  such  regulations.  While, 
as  we  held  in  the  Lake  Shore  case,  railways 
are  bound  to  provide  primarily  and  ade- 
quately for  the  accommodation  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  directly  tributary,  and  who 
not  only  have  granted  to  them  their  franchise 
but  who  may  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
construction  of  the  road,  they  are  bound  to 
do  no  more  than  this,  and  may  then  pro- 
vide special  facilities  for  the  accommodation 
of  through  traffic.  We  are  not  oblitred  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  competition  among 
railways  for  through  passenger  traffic  has  be- 
come very  spirited,  and  we  think  they  have 
a  right  to  demand  that  they  shall  not  be 
unnecessarily  hampered  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  a  share  of  such  traffic.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  neither  the  greater  safety  of 
their  tracks,  the  superior  comfort  of  their 
coaches  or  sleeping  berths,  or  the  excellence 
of  their  tables  would  insure  them  such  share, 
if  they  were  unable  to  compete  with  their 


rivals  in  the  matter  of  time.  The  great 
efforts  of  modern  engineering  have  been 
directed  to  combining  safety  with  the  great- 
est possible  speed  in  transportation,  both 
by  land  and  water.  The  public  demand 
this;  the  railway  and  steamship  companies 
are  anxious  in  their  own  interests  to  furnish 
it,  and  local  legislation  ought  not  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  it.  With  no  disposition  what- 
ever to  vary  or  qualify  the  cases  above  cited, 
neither  the  conclusions  of  the  court  nor  the 
tenor  of  the  opinions  are  opposed  to  the 
principle  we  hold  to  in  this  case,  that,  after 
all  local  conditions  have  been  adequately  met, 
railways  have  the  legal  right  to  adopt  special 
provisions  for  through  trafiBc,  and  legislative 
interference  therewith  is  unreasonable,  and  an 
infringement  upon  that  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  we  have  held  requires  that 
commerce  between  the  states  shall  be  free  and 
unobstructed."  Reversing  (1898)  176  111.  369. 
But  see  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  People, 
(1883)  106  111.  661,  wherein  the  court  said 
that  in  the  enactment  of  the  law  requiring  all 
regular  passenger  trains  to  stop  at  county 
seats,  the  legislature,  no  doubt,  had  in  view 
the  great  benefit  the  public  would  derive  in 
the  increased  facilities  for  reaching  the  county 
seat,  to  aid  in  the  dispatch  of  business  in 
courts,  in  the  prompt  arrest  and  prosecution 
of  criminals  who  might  be  indicted  in  the 
courts  held  at  the  county  seat,  and  the  facil- 
ity for  the  examination  of  the  records  on  the 
sale  and  conveyance  of  property.  These  and 
various  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public  doubtless  led  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  law,  and  in  its  enactment  the 
legislature  transcended  none  of  its  powers. 


bb.  At  Cities  Containing  Over  Three  Thousand  Inhabitants.  —  A  statute  relating 
to  railroads,  providing  that  "  each  company  shall  cause  three,  each  way,  of 
its  regular  trains  carrying  passengers,  if  so  many  are  run  daily,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, to  stop  at  a  station,  city,  or  village  containing  over  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  for  a  time  sufficient  to  receive  and  let  off  passengers,"  is  not 
repugnant  to  this  provision  when  applied  to  trains  carrying  interstate  pas- 
sengers.     The  statute  is  not  in  itself  unreasonable;  that  is,  it  has  appropriate 
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relation  to  the  public  convenience,  does  not  go  beyond  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  and  is  not  directed  against  interstate  commerce. 
Lake  Shore,  etc.,  R.  Co.  f?.  Ohio,  (1899)  173  U.  6.  286. 

oe.  REQunuNo  Fast  Mail  Trains  to  Turn  Asms  from  Dirbct  Route.  —  A  statute 
which,  as  construed  and  applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  requires  a 
fast  mail  train,  carrying  interstate  passengers  and  the  United  States  mail 
from  Chicago,  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  to  places  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  over 
an  interstate  highway  established  by  authority  of  Congress,  to  delay  the  trans- 
portation of  such  passengers  and  mails  by  turning  aside  from  the  direct  inter- 
state route  and  running  to  a  station  three  and  a  half  miles  away  from  a  point 
on  that  route,  and  back  again  to  the  same  point,  and  thus  traveling  seven  miles 
which  form  no  part  of  its  course,  before  proceeding  on  its  way  —  and  to  do  this 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  and  receiving  passengers  at  that  station,  for  the 
interstate  travel  to  and  from  which,  as  is  admitted  in  this  case,  the  railroad 
company  furnishes  bther  and  ample  accommodation  —  is  an  unconstitutional 
hindrance  and  obstruction  of  interstate  commerce  and  of  the  dispatch  of  the 
mails  of  the  United  States. 

Illinois  Cent.  R.  Co.  v.  Illinois,  (1896)  163  U.  S.  153. 

(e)  Baqniring  Kotice  of  Time  of  Tnint'  Arrlvsl  to  Be  Pofted.  —  A  statute  requiring 
persons  and  corporations  operating  railroads  to  place  blackboards  in  conspicuous 
places  at  their  stations,  and  write  upon  them  the  fact  whether  or  not  the  trains 
stopping  at  such  station  are  on  time,  and  if  late,  how  much,  is  a  proper  police 
regulation  and  in  no  way  interferes  with  interstate  commerce,  and  is  a  regula- 
tion which  is  in  no  way  sought  to  be  exercised  by  the  United  States,  and,  hence, 
is  within  the  power  of  the  state  to  enact. 

State  v.  Indiana,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1892)  133  Ind.  71.  See  also  State  v.  Pennsylvania  Co., 
(1892)  133  Ind.  700. 

(d)  Lighu  at  CroMings  Within  Xnniei]^  Limite.  —  A  municipal  ordinance  providing 
for  the  lighting  of  railroad  crossings  in  the  village  is  within  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  its  police  power  and  general  jurisdiction,  for  the  security  and 
comfort  of  persons  and  protection  of  property. 

St.  Bernard  v.  Cleveland,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1896)  4  Ohio  Dec.  371. 

(8)  Examining  amd  Licensing  Trainmen.  —  A  state  statute  requires  that 
every  locomotive  engineer  shall  have  a  license.  The  applicant  is  required, 
before  obtaining  his  license,  to  satisfy  a  board  of  commissioners  in  reference 
to  his  knowledge  of  practical  mechanics,  his  skill  in  operating  a  locomotive 
engine,  and  his  general  competency  as  an  engineer,  and  the  board,  before  issuing 
the  license,  is  required  to  inquire  into  his  character  and  habits,  and  to  with- 
hold the  license  if  he  be  found  to  be  reckless  or  intemperate;  and  a  fee  of 
five  dollars  is  to  be  paid  by  the  applicant  for  the  examination.  Such  a  statute 
is  properly  an  act  of  legislation  within  the  scope  of  the  admitted  power  of  a 
state  to  regulate  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  persons,  being  an  act  within 
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its  territorial  jurisdiction,  intended  to  operate  so  as  to  secure  for  the  public, 

safety  of  person  and  property,  and  so  far  as  it  affects  transactions  of  commerce 

among  the  states,  it  does  so  only  indirectly,  incidentally,  and  remotely,  and  not 

so  as  to  burden  or  impede  them;  and  in  the  particulars  in  which  it  touches 

those  transactions  at  all,  it  is  not  in  conflict  with  any  express  enactment  of 

Congress  on  the  subject,  nor  contrary  to  any  intention  of  Congress  to  be 

presumed  from  its  silence. 

Smith  V,  Alabama,  (1888)   124  U.  S.  480,  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Constitn- 

in  which  case  the  court  said:     "Railroads  tion."    See  also  McCall  v.  California,  (1890) 

are  not  natural  highways  of  trade  and  com-  136  U.  S.  104. 
merce.     They  are  artificial  creations;    they 

are  constructed  within  the  territorial  limits  "  The  rules  prescribed  for  the  construction 
of  a  state,  and  by  the  authority  of  its  laws,  of  railroads,  and  for  their  management  and 
and  ordinarily  by  means  of  corporations  exer-  operation,  designed  to  protect  persons  and 
cising  their  franchises  by  limited  grants  from  property  otherwise  endangered  by  their  use, 
the  state.  The  places  where  they  may  be  are  strictly  within  the  scope  of  the  local  law. 
located,  and  the  plans  according  to  which  They  are  not,  in  themselves,  regulations  of 
they  must  be  constructed,  are  prescribed  by  interstate  commerce,  although  they  control, 
the  legislation  of  the  state.  Their  operation  in  some  degree,  the  conduct  and  liability  of 
requires  the  use  of  instruments  and  agencies  those  engaged  in  such  commerce.  So  long  as 
attended  with  special  risks  and  dangers,  the  Ck>ngres8  has  not  legislated  upon  the  par- 
proper  management  of  which  involves  pe-  ticular  subject,  they  are  rather  to  be  re- 
culiar  knowledge,  training,  skill,  and  care.  garded  as  legislation  in  aid  of  such  com- 
llie  safety  of  the  public  in  person  and  prop-  merce,  and  as  a  rightful  exercise  of  the 
erty  demands  the  use  of  specific  guards  and  police  power  of  the  state  to  regulate  the 
precautions.  *  *  •  The  rules  prescribed  relative  rights  and  duties  of  all  persons  and 
for  their  construction  and  for  their  manage-  corporations  within  its  limits.  Such  are  the 
ment  and  operation,  designed  to  protect  per-  grounds  upon  which  it  has  been  held  to  be 
sons  and  property  otherwise  endangered  by  within  the  power  of  the  state  to  require  the 
their  use,  are  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  engineers  and  other  persons  engaged  in  the 
local  law ;  they  are  not  per  se  regulations  of  driving  or  management  of  all  railroad  trains 
commerce;  it  is  only  when  they  operate  as  passing  through  the  state,  to  submit  to  an 
such  in  the  circumstances  of  their  applica-  examination  by  a  local  board  as  to  their 
tion,  and  conflict  with  the  expressed  or  pre-  fitness  for  their  positions."  Chicago,  etc., 
sumed  will  of  Congress  exerted  on  the  same  R.  (Do.  v.  Solan,  (1898)  169  U.  S.  137. 
subject,  that  they  can  be  required  to  give  way 

7or  Oolor-blindiiMf. — ^A  statute  which  provides  that  all  persons  serving  on  rail- 
road lines  within  the  state  in  the  capacity  of  locomotive  engineer,  fireman, 
train  conductor,  brakeman,  or  any  other  position  which  requires  the  use  or 
discrimination  of  form  or  color  signals,  shall  be  examined  periodically  and 
that  the  examinations  and  re-examinations  shall  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
railroad  companies,  only  incidentally  affects  interstate  commerce,  and,  until 
displaced  by  an  express  enactment  of  Congress,  it  remains  as  the  law  governing 
carriers  in  the  discharge  of  their  obligations,  whether  engaged  in  purely  internal 
commerce  of  the  state  or  in  commerce  among  the  states. 

Nashville,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Alabama,   (1888)  state  board  as  to  their  qualifications,  before 

128  U.  S,  97.  becoming    entitled     to    operate     locomotive 

**  In  the  absence  of  legislation  by  Congress  engines  within  such  state,  and  that  persons 

on  the  subject,  a  state  may  prescribe,  as  a  employed  on  railways  shall  be  subjected  to 

rule  of  civil  conduct,  that  engineers  on  rail-  like  examination  with  respect  to  their  power 

road  trains  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  of  vision."     Missouri,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v,  Haber, 

passengers  and  freight,  including  interstate  (1898)  169  U.  S.  633. 
trains,  shall  undergo  an  examination  by  a 

(9)  Heaiing  Passenger  Cars.  —  A  statute  is  valid  which  forbids,  under 
penalty,  the  heating  of  passenger  cars  in  that  state  by  stoves  or  furnaces  kept 
inside  the  car  or  suspended  therefrom,  although  such  cars  may  be  employed  in 
interstate  commerce,  in  the  absence  of  national  legislation  covering  the  subject 
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New  York,  etc.,  R.  Co.  t?.  New  York,  ( 1897) 
165  U.  S.  629,  wherein  the  court  said:  ''  These 
possible  inconveniences  [conflicting  state  reg- 
ulations] cannot  affect  the  question  of  power 
in  each  state  to  make  such  reasonable  regu- 
lations for  the  safety  of  passengers  on  inter- 
state trains  as  in  its  judgment,  all  things 
considered,  is  appropriate  and  effective.  In- 
conveniences of  this  character  cannot  be 
avoided  so  long  as  each  state  has  plenary 
authority  within  its  territorial  limits  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  the  public,  according  to 
its  own  views  of  necessity  and  public  policy, 
and  so  long  as  Congress  deems  it  wise  not  to 
establish  regulations  on  the  subject  that 
would  displace  an^  inconsistent  regulations 
of  the  states  covering  the  same  ground."  See 
also  People  t?.  New  York,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1890) 
65  Hun  (N.  Y.)  409,  offirmed  (1890)  123 
N.  Y.  635. 


"The  rules  prescribed  for  the  construction 
of  railroads,  and  for  their  management  and 
operation,  designed  to  protect  persons  and 
property  otherwise  endangered  by  their  use, 
are  strictly  within  the  scope  of  the  local  law 
They  are  not  in  themselves  regulations  of 
interstate  commerce,  although  they  control, 
in  some  degree,  the  conduct  and  the  liability 
of  those  engaged  in  such  commerce.  So  long 
as  Congress  has  not  legislated  upon  the  par- 
ticular subject,  they  are  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  legislation  in  aid  of  such  commerce, 
and  as  a  rightful  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  state  to  regulate  the  relative 
rights  and  duties  of  all  persons  and  corpora- 
tions within  its  limits.  Such  are  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  has  been  held  to  be 
within  the  power  of  the  state  •  •  *  to 
prescribe  the  mode  of  heating  passenger  cars 
m  such  trains."  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v. 
Solan,  (1898)   169  U.  S.  137. 


(10)  Separate  and  Eqval  Accommodations  for  Different  Races.  —  A  state 
statute  which  requires  railroad  companies  operating  roads  within  the  state  to 
furnish  separate  coaches  or  cars  for  the  transfer  or  transportation  of  white  and 
colored  passengers^  is  not  invalid  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  passengers  traveling 
between  two  points  in  the  state. 

454,  the  court  saying:  "If  it  were  con- 
ceded (which  is  not)  that  the  statute  is  in- 
valid as  to  interstate  passengers,  the  proper 
construction  to  be  given  it  would  then  be 
that  the  legislature  did  not  so  intend  it,  but 
only  intended  it  to  apply  to  transportation 
within  the  state,  and  therefore,  it  should  be 
held  valid  as  to  such  passengers."  See  also 
Chesapeake,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Com.,  (Ky.  1899) 
51  S.  W.  Rep.  160. 


Chesapeake,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v,  Kentucky, 
(1900)  179  U.  S.  388. 

Confess  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  or 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  colored  citi- 
zen to  enact  any  law  forbidding  interstate 
common  carriers,  by  water  or  land,  from 
regulating  the  business  of  their  vessels  or 
vehicles  in  such  manner  that  the  accommoda- 
tions for  colored  passengers  on  their  re- 
spective conveyances  may  be  distinct  and 
separate  from  those  assigned  to  white  pas- 
sengers, yet  colored  passengers  are  entitled 
to  accommodations  as  suitable  as  those  desig- 
nated for  the  exclusive  use  of  white  passen- 
gers. Green  t?.  The  City  of  Bridgeton, 
(1879)  9  Cent.  L.  J.  206,  10  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
5,754. 

A  Kentucky  statute  which  requires  rail- 
roads to  provide  separate  accommodations 
for  white  and  colored  passengers,  and  which 
in  terms  applies  to  all  companies,  corpora- 
tions«.  or  persons  operating  railroads  by  steam 
ov  otherwise  within  the  state,  in  language  so 
broad  and  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  all 
passengers,  whether  their  passage  commences 
and  ends  in  the  state,  or  commences  in  a  for- 
eign country  or  in  other  states  and  ends 
elsewhere  than  in  that  state,  is  void  as  a 
regulation  of  foreign  and  interstate  com- 
merce. Anderson  t?.  Louisville,  etc.,  R.  Co., 
(1894)  62  Fed.  Rep.  48. 

A  Kentucky  statute  requiring  separate 
coaches  or  compartments  for  white  and  col- 
ored passengers  is  valid  as  to  a  passenger 
taking  passage  in  the  state,  and  railroad 
companies,  receiving  passengers  in  the  state, 
are  bound  to  obey  the  law  in  respect  to  this 
matter,  so  long  "as  they  remain  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state.  Ohio  Valley  Rail- 
way's Receiver  t?.  Lander,    (1898)    104  Ky. 


A  Louisiana  statute  entitled  "An  Act  to 
promote  the  comfort  of  passengers  on  their 
trains;  requiring  all  .railway  companies  car- 
rying passengers  on  their  trains,  in  this  state, 
to  provide  equal  but  separate  accommoda- 
tions for  the  white  and  colored  races,  by  pro- 
viding separate  coaches  or  compartments  so 
as  to  secure  separate  accommodations;  de- 
fining the  duties  of  the  officers  of  such  rail- 
ways; directing  them  to  assign  passengers 
to  the  coaches  or  compartments  set  aside  for 
the  use  of  the  race  to  which  such  passengers 
belong;  authorizing  them  to  refuse  to  carry 
on  their  trains  such  passengers  as  may  refuse 
to  occupy  the  coaches  of  compartments  to 
which  he  or  she  is  assigned;  to  exonerate 
such  railway  companies  from  any  and  all 
blame  or  damages  that  might  proceed  from 
such  refusal ;  to  prescribe  penalties  for  all 
violations  of  this  Act,"  etc.,  is  valid  only  in 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  domestic  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  or  goods,  and  as  applicable 
to  interstate  passengers  or  carriage,  it  is  » 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce  prohibited 
to  the  state  by  this  clause.  State  v.  Hicks, 
(1892)  44  La.  Ann.  772. 

A  Mississippi  statute  which  provides  that 
all  railroads  carrying  passengers  in  that  state 
shall  provide  equal  but  separate  accommoda- 
tions for  the  white  and  colored  races,  as  sei- 
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tied  hj  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state,  af-  terstate  railroad  line,  is  clearly  an  inTaaion 
fectfi  only  «>ueb  commerce  within  the  »tate  of  the  power  conferred  upon  Congress  by  the 
and  is,  therefore,  valid.  Louisville,  etc.,  R.  commerce  clauae  of  the  Constitution.  Car- 
Co.  r.  Missisi^ippi.  (1890)  133  U.  S.  588,  rey  r.  Spencer.  (Supm.  Ct.  Spec.  T.  1895) 
affirming  <  188U;  6(>  Miss.  662.  36  N.  Y.  Supp.  886. 

A   Tennesaee    statute    providing,    in    sub-  Contra.  —  A  Tenme99ee  statute  entitled  "An 

^ta^ce,  that  all  railroads  in  Tenness^ee,  except  Act  to  promote  the  comfort  of  passengers  on 

street    railroads,    shall    furnish    equal    but  railroad  trains  by  requiring  separate  aooom- 

separate  accommodations  for  the  white  and  modations  for  the  white  and  colored  races," 

colored    race^,    either    by    providing   two   or  which   provides  for   separate  and   equal  ac- 

more  pas*^n{fer  cars  for  each  passenger  train,  commodations,  is  a  reasonable  police  regula- 

or  by  dividing  the  pa!*<4*nger  cars  by  a  parti-  tion  and  applies  to  both  intrastate  and  in- 

tion,   so  as   to   secure   separate   accommodji-  terstate  travel,  and  is  not  obnoxious  to  this 

tions,  in  it^  application  to  a  passenger  jour-  clause.     Smith  r.  State,    (1898)    100  Tenn. 

nejring  from  one  state  to  another  upon  an  in-  494. 

To  Bo  eiyoA  Sqwd  Bigkta  aad  FriTilogoo.  —  A  State  Statute  which,  as  construed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  requires  those  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
to  give  all  persons  traveling  in  that  state  upon  the  public  conveyances  employed 
in  such  business  equal  rights  and  privileges  in  all  parts  of  the  conveyances, 
without  distinction  or  discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  color,  is  invalid  as 
a  regulation  of  interstate  commerce. 

HaU  r.  De  Cuir,  (1877)  95  U.  S.  487.  revtraing  Decuir  v.  Benaon,  (1876)  27  La.  Ann.  1. 

(11)  Transportation  of  Live  Stock  —  (a)  Ssqnixiaf  Oarriori  to  Vsad  aad  Wator 
Uto  Stoek.  —  A  statute  provided  that  "  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  common  carrier 
who  conveys  live  stock  of  any  kind,  to  feed  and  water  the  same  during  the 
time  of  conveyance  and  until  the  same  is  delivered  to  the  consignee  or  disposed 
of  as  provided  in  th'is  title,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  special  contract,  and 
any  carrier  who  shall  fail  to  so  feed  and  water  said  live  stock  sufficiently  shall 
be  liable  to  the  party  injured  for  his  damages,  and  shall  be  liable  also  to  a 
penalty  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered 
by  the  owner  of  such  live  stock  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  in  any  county 
where  the  wrong  is  done  or  where  the  common  carrier  resides."  It  was  held, 
in  an  interstate  shipment,  that  where  the  acts  complained  of  occurred  within 
the  state,  the  statute  should  be  enforced,  and  as  a  police  regulation  within  the 
power  of  the  state  legislature,  was  not  in  conflict  with  the  Act  of  Congress  pro- 
viding that  "  no  railroad  company  whose  road  forms  any  part  of  a  line  of 
road  over  which  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  other  animals  are  conveyed  from  one 
state  to  another  *  *  *  shall  confine  the  same  in  cars  *  *  *  for  a  longer 
period  than  twenty-eight  consecutive  hours,  without  unloading  the  same  for 
rest,  water,  and  feeding,  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  consecutive  hours,  unless 
prevented  from  so  unloading  by  storm  or  other  accidental  cause." 
Gulf,  etc.,  R.  Co.  V.  Gray,  (Tex.  Civ.  App.  1894)  24  S.  W.  Rep.  837. 

(b)  Sequiring  Bailroads  to  Furnish  Bonblo-dodked  Cart  for  tho  flhipmoat  of  Shoop.  — 
A  statute  providing  that  "all  railroad  companies,  private  companies,  or  indi* 
viduals,  owning  or  operating  a  railroad  or  railroads  in  the  state  of  Missouri, 
are  required  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  double-decked  cars  for  the  ship- 
ment of  sheep  to  supply  the  demand  for  such  cars  on  their  respective  lines,  and  to 
allow  shippers  to  load  both  decks  in  said  cars  with  sheep  to  the  aggr^ate  extent 
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of  twenty  thousand  (20,000)  pounds,  which  cars,  so  loaded,  shall  be  received 
and  transported  by  such  railroad  companies,  or  private  companies  or  individuals, 
as  one  carload  of  stock,  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  said  railroad  companies, 
private  companies,  or  individuals  to  charge  or  receive  for  the  transportation 
of  a  double-decked  car  of  sheep  more  than  the  legal  rate  of  freight  allowed  for 
the  shipment  of  stock,"  cannot  be  held  to  apply  to  interstate  shipments,  else 
it  would  be  an  effective  regulation  of  commerce  and  in  violation  of  this  clause. 

Stanley  v,  Wabash,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1890)  100  Mo.  438. 

(e)  Prohibiting  Overloading  Cars  with  Cattle.  —  A  statute  declaring  that  ^'  no  rail- 
road company  in  the  carrying  or  transportation  of  animals  shall  overload  the 
cars,"  is  valid  in  the  case  of  an  interstate  shipment,  in  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional legislation. 

Crawford  v.  Southern  R.  Co.,  (1899)  56  S.  Car.  136. 

(12)  LusbilUy  for  Acts  of  Nonfeasance  or  of  Misfeasamjce.  —  "  It  is  in  the 
law  of  the  state  that  provisions  are  to  be  found  concerning  the  rights  and 
duties  of  common  carriers  of  persons  or  of  goods,  and  the  measures  by  which 
injuries  resulting  from  their  failure  to  perform  their  obligations  may  be  pre- 
vented or  redressed.  Persons  traveling  on  interstate  trains  are  as  much  entitled, 
while  within  a  state,  to  the  protection  of  that  state,  as  those  who  travel  on 
domestic  trains." 

Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Solan,  (1898)  169  damages  under  the  laws  of  the  state  in  its 
U.  S.  137,  affirming  (1895)  95  Iowa  260.  courts;    or   if  by  negligence   in    transporta- 

A  carrier  ^ercisijg^  his  calUng  within^       ^^^s^^^^l^:,^^^^^^ 
narticular    state    .^^}^^^^^l^S^tS^^    '"    "^/      if  action  for  the  consequent  damages  is  gifen 

able  ^^^^^^l^^J^^  it    jffpi^««PP    Jr  a  defense  that  the  law  giving  the  right  to  re- 

^"^^jLf^r^TuZi^  TfT  ?^l  ?n  .IplTvT;  dress  was  void  as  beinl  an  unconstitutional 
mitted  within  its  limits.    If  he  fail  to  deliver  j^tion  of  commerce  by  the  state.    Smith 

goods  to  the  proper  consignee  at  the  right  ,,.\i^b  (1888)  124  XL  S.  476 

time  or  place,  he  is  liable  in  an  action  for  '  ^         ,  *  ■*  kj.  ^,  -xtx,. 

(13)  Making  Railroads  Liable  for  Commvmcating  Fires.  —  A  statute  pro- 
viding that  "  every  railroad  corporation  shall  be  responsible  in  damages  to  any 
person  or  corporation  whose  buildings  or  other  property  may  be  injured  by  fire 
communicated  by  its  locomotive  engines,  or  originating  within  the  limits  of  the 
right  of  way  of  said  road,  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  any  of  its  authorized 
agents  or  employees,  except  in  any  case  where  property  shall  have  been  placed 
on  the  right  (of  way)  of  such  corporation  unlawfully  or  without  its  consent ; 
and  it  shall  have  an  insurable  interest  in  the  property  upon  its  route  for  which 
it  may  so  be  held  responsible,  and  may  procure  insurance  thereon  in  its  own 
behalf,"  does  not  interfere  with  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  states. 

McCandless  r.  Richmond,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  their  locomotives,  imposes  no  restrictions  or 
(1892)  38  S.  Car.  105.  regulations     upon     commerce     between     the 

states  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 

A  New  Hampshire  statute  making  railroads  tion.  Smith  v.  Boston,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1884) 
liable  for  damages  occasioned  by  fire  from       63  N.  H.  25. 
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(14)  Abrogaling  Cammanrlaw  Right  of  Acii&n.  —  A  stfttute,  so  imr  as  it 
abrogmtes  the  oommoii-law  right  of  action  for  wrongful  exclusion  fran  railroad 
cars  <m  roads  mnning  between  two  or  more  states,  is  nnoonstitational,  hecanse 
it  is  a  regulation  of  commerce  between  the  states^  which  the  l^islatore  has  no 
right  to  make,  the  exclusive  right  to  make  it  being  bj  the  Constitati<m  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress. 

Bromi  0.  Ifcmphis,  ete.,  R.  Co.,  (1880)  5  Fed.  Bcp.  501. 

(15)  Employers'  Liability.  —  A  statute  entitled  ^  An  Act  for  the  pro- 
tection and  relief  of  railroad  employees ;  forbidding  certain  rales,  regnlations, 
contracts,  and  agreements,  and  declaring  them  unlawful;  declaring  it  unlawful 
to  use  cars  or  locomotives  which  are  defective,  or  defective  machinery  or  attadh 
ments  thereto  belonging,  and  declaring  such  corporaticm  liable,  in  certain  cases, 
for  injuries  received  by  its  servants  and  employees  on  account  of  the  careless- 
ness or  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  or  employee,"  is  equally  applicable  to 
railroad  corporations  doing  business  in  the  state  and  engaged  in  conuneroe  among 
the  states,  although  the  statute,  in  its  operation,  may  affect  in  some  degree  a 
subject  over  which  Congress  can  exert  full  power.  The  states  may  do  many 
things  affecting  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states 
until  CiHigress  covers  the  subject  by  national  legislation* 

Pciiw  0.  Van  Dnaeii,  (C.  C.  A.  1897)   78  Fed.  Rep.  895. 

(16)  Duty  to  Supply  Cars  on  Applicaiion,  —  A  state  statute  making  it 
the  duty  of  a  railroad  company  to  supply  cars  required  upon  due  ap]dication 
and  imposing  a  penalty  for  failure  to  furnish  them,  is  not  invalid  as  a  regulation 
of  interstate  commerce. 

Houston,  etc,  R.  Co.  r.  Mayes,  (Tex.  Cir.  App.  19D4)  83  &  W.  Bep.  58. 

(17)  Refusal  to  Receive  Freight  for  Transportation.  —  A  state  statute 
imposing  a  penalty  for  refusal  by  a  railroad  company  to  receive  for  transports- 
ticm  freight  tendered,  is  valid  as  applied  to  a  carload  of  lumber  properly  loaded 
and  safely  secured  for  transportation. 

Corrie  v.  Bmlti^,  etc.,  Air  Line  R.  Co.,  (19D4)    135  N.  Oar.  538. 

(18)  Failure  to  Ship  Freight  WUhin  Prescribed  Time.  —  A  statute  im- 
posing a  penalty  upon  railroads  for  failure  to  ship  freight  within  five  days,  is 
operative  upon  freights  to  be  shipped  to  points  outside  of  the  state  as  well  as 
those  to  be  delivered  within  its  territory,  and  is  not  in  conflict  with  this  clause. 

BtLgg  V.  Wilmington,  etc.,  R.  Co.,   (1891)  acted,  or  has  not  the  authority  to  afford  so 

109  N.   Car.   279,   wherein   the  court    said:  complete  a  remedy  for  the  ctU  as  the  state 

"  Where,  therefore,  the  state  legislature,  with-  legislature,  there  can  he  no  question  about 

out    discrimination,    passes    a    law    which  the  Yalidity  of  such  legislation  or  the  duty 

operates  uniformly   in  aid  of  domestic  and  of  the  state  courts  to  enforce  it." 
interstate  trade  alike,  and  Congress  has  not 

(19)  Payment  of,  or  Refusal  to  Pay,  Claim  Within  a  Certain  Time,  — 
A  statute  providing  tliat  all  eoramon  carriers  doing  business  in  the  state  shall 
be  required  to  pay  for,  or  refuse  to  pay  for,  all  loss,  breakage,  or  damage 
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from  breakage,  damage  or  loss  of  articles  shipped  over  its  lines,  within  sixty 
days  from  the  time  a  claim  for  the  articles  so  lost,  broken,  or  damaged  shall  be 
made,  and  imposing  a  penalty  for  failure  so  to  do,  applies  to  interstate  ship- 
ments of  freight  by  common  carriers,  and  is  valid,  there  being  no  Act  of 
Congress  upon  that  subject. 

Porter  v.  Charleston,  etc.,  R.  Co.,   (1902)  63  8.  Oar.  170. 

(20)   Connecting     Canrriei'S  —  (a)    FaollitiM    for    Transfer   of    Care   and   Traifte.  — 

Compelling  two  railroad  companies  to  provide  at  a  place  of  intersection  of  their 

two  roads,  ample  facilities  by  track  connections  for  transferring  any  and  all 

cars  used  in  the  regular  business  of  the  respective  lines  of  road  from  the  lines 

or  tracks  of  one  of  said  companies  to  those  of  the  other,  and  to  provide  at  such 

place  of  intersection  equal  and  reasonable  facilities  for  the  interchange  of  cars 

and  traffic  between  their  respective  lines,  and  for  the  receiving,  forwarding, 

and  delivering  of  property  and  cars  to  and  from  their  respective  lines,  would 

plainly  afford  facilities  to  interstate  commerce,  if  there  were  any,  and  would 

in  no  wise  regulate  such  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

Wisconsin,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Jacobson,  (1900)  conflict  with  any  congressional  action.  Rae 
179  U.  S.  295,  affirming  (1898)  71  Minn.  t\  Grand  Trunk  R.  Co.,  (1S82)  14  Fed.  Rep. 
519.  403. 

A  Michigan  statute  requiring  railroad  cor-  An  Iowa  statute  requiring  railway  com- 
porations  of  the  state  to  draw  cars  of  other  panics  connecting  with  the  Union  Pacific 
corporations,  and  construed  by  the  Supreme  Railway  to  transfer  their  freight,  passengers, 
Court  of  the  state  as  relieving  such  roads  and  express  matter  at  Council  Bluffs,  was 
from  further  obligation  with  respect  to  the  held  to  be  invalid,  as  conflicting  with  Acts 
running  condition  of  such  cars  than  to  pro-  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1862,  authorizing  rail- 
vide  competent  inspectors  to  see  that  they  way  companies  to  connect  their  roads  with 
are  in  order,  does  not  conflict  with  this  clause,  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  or  any  of  its 
but  is  a  police  regulation  within  the  power  of  branches,  and  of  June  15,  1866,  regulating 
the  state  to  enact,  since  nothing  is  better  the  connection  of  interstate  railways.  Coun- 
settled  than  that  the  state  legislatures  may  cil  Bluffs  v,  Kansas  City,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1876) 
lawfully  regulate  commerce  passing  through  45  Iowa  338. 
their  territory  when  such  regulations  do  not 

(b)  Bagnlations  to  Determine  Liability  ai  Between  Two  or  More  Carrien.  —  The  imposition 
upon  the  initial  or  any  connecting  carrier,  of  the  duty  of  tracing  the  freight 
and  informing  the  shipper,  in  writing,  when,  where,  how,  and  by  which  carrier 
the  freight  was  lost,  damaged,  or  destroyed,  and  of  giving  the  names  of  the 
parties  and  their  official  position,  if  any,  by  whom  the  truth  of  the  facts  set 
out  in  the  information  can  be  established,  is,  when  applied  to  interstate  com- 
merce, a  violation  of  the  commerce  clause. 

Central  of  Georgia  R.  Co.  v.  Murphey,  liability,"  is  not  such  a  regulation  of  com- 
(1905)  196  U.  S.  202,  reversing  (1903)  116  merce  as  to  be  void  under  this  clause.  It 
Ga.  863.  imposes  no  burden  on  the  carrier;  it  does  not 

A  Georgia  statute  providing  that  "when       """V^l^   *»"«   "''^V*    \  *'^''*   ^-  ?'^" 

there  are  several  connecting  rfilroads  under  fPl'^^l,*!™*,'  t  ~±.VT  Trl  l^^V^^l\ 
j*<r^-«^*   .^w,,.««i««    ««^    +vl«   «««^«   «^«   ;«        upon  the  parties  to  contract,  and  it  makes  no 

t^tlTL  ^  t'^.n.^r?^  „t^^  ^f  f h.n  ^t  alteration'^of  the  rule  of  liability  of  railroad 

^l1^.i^  «.h  ^TJ^  r„ll  r  r».^nn.iW»  Companies  as  common  carriers,  but  affords  an 

ra  Iroad  each  company  shall  be  responsible  additional  remedy  through  the  medium  of  a 
only  to  ,ts  own  terminus  and  until  delivery  evidence^  prescribing   the   probative 

to   the  conn«;ting   road;    the   last   company  voluntary  admission.    Kavanaugh 

which  has   received   the   goods   as     in  good  „   c„.,i.i,„„  -o   n^     i-ioi\a\  ton  n.    na 

order'  shall  be  responsible  to  the  consignee  '•  Southern  R.  Co.,  (1904)  120  Ga.  62. 
for  any  damage,  open  or  concealed,  done  to  A  Georgia  statute  which  provides,  "  When 

the  goods,  and   such   companies   shall   settle  any    freight    that    has    been    shipped,    to   be 

amon^  themselves  the  question  of  ultimate  conveyed  by  two  or  more  common   carrier^ 
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to  its  destination,  wher«p  under  the  contract 
of  shipment  or  by  law,  the  responsibility  of 
each  or  either  shall  cease  upon  delivery  to 
the  next  '  in  good  order/  has  been  lost,  dam- 
aged, or  destroyed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
initial  or  any  connecting  carrier,  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  shipper,  consignee,  or  their 
assigns,  within  thirty  days  after  applica- 
tion, to  trace  said  freight  and  inform  said 
applicant,  in  writing,  when,  where,  how,  and 
by  which  carrier  said  freight  was  lost,  dam- 
aged, or  destroyed,  and  the  names  of  the 
parties  and  their  official  position^  if  any,  by 
whom  the  truth  of  the  facts  set  out  in  said 
information  can  be  established;  if  the  car- 
rier to  which  application  is  made  shall  fail 
to  trace  said  freight  and  give  said  informa- 
tion, in  writing,  within  the  time  prescribed, 
then  said  carrier  shall  be  liable  for  the 
value  of  the  freight  lost,  damaged,  or  de- 
stroyed, in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  said  loss,  damage,  or  destruction 
occurred  on  its  line/'  while  it  might  in  some 
remote  degree  bear  upon  the  matter  of  inter- 
state commerce,  does  not  encroach  upon  the 
right  of  Congress  to  control.  Central  of 
Georgia  R.  Co.  v.  Murphey,  (1902)  116  Ga. 
863. 


A  Virginia  statute  providing  that  "when 
a  common  carrier  accepts  for  transportation 
anything  directed  to  a  point  of  destination 
beyond  the  terminus  of  his  own  line  or  route, 
he  shall  be  deemed  thereby  to  assume  an 
obligation  for  its  safe  carriage  to  such  point 
of  destination,  unless,  at  the  time  of  such 
acceptance,  such  carrier  be  released  or  ex- 
empted from  such  liability  by  contract  in  writ- 
ing signed  by  the  owner  or  his  agent ;  and,  al- 
though there  be  such  contract  in  writing,  if 
such  thing  be  lost  or  injured,  such  common 
carrier  shall  himself  be  liable  therefor,  unless, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  demand  made, 
he  shall  give  satisfactory  proof  to  the  con- 
signor that  the  loss  or  injury  did  not  occur 
while  the  thing  was  in  his  charge,"  does  not 
attempt  to  substantially  regulate  or  control 
contracts  as  to  interstate  shipments,  but 
simply  establishes  a  rule  of  evidence  ordain- 
ing the  character  of  proof  by  which  the  car- 
rier may  show  that,  although  he  receives 
goods  for  transportation  beyond  his  own 
lines,  nevertheless,  by  agreement,  his  lia- 
bility is  limited  to  his  own  lines.  Richmond, 
etc.,  R.  Co.  tJ.  R.  A.  Patterson  Tobacco  Co., 
(1898)  169  U.  S.  312,  o;lfirmxng  (1896)  92 
Va.  670. 


(21)  Switching  and  Termvnal  Facilities  —  (a)  in  General. —  Interstate  freight 
retains  its  character  as  such  until  the  actual  delivery  to  the  consignee  takes 
place,  and  an  order  of  a  state  railroad  commission  regulating  the  transfer  and 
switching  of  cars  upon  the  private  sidings  or  spur  tracks  of  private  shippers  is 
void. 


Southern  R.  Co.  v.  Greensboro  Ice,  etc., 
Co.,   (1904)    134  Fed.  Rep.  82. 

A  regulation  made  by  a  state  board  of  rail- 
road commissioners,  requiring  a  terminal 
company  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
state,  and  operating  a  common  passenger  ter- 
minal station  wholly  within  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  terminal  facilities  to 
railroad  common  carriers  entering  therein,  to 


admit  a  railroad  company  operating  a  rail- 
road from  a  point  in  the  state  to  a  point  in 
another  state  to  the  privileges  and  benefits 
of  its  said  passenger  station  or  terminal,  and 
fixing  just  and  reasonable  rates  for  the  uses 
and  privileges  of  such  terminal  to  be  paid 
by  such  railroad  company,  is  not  an  uncon- 
stitutional interference  with  interstate  com- 
merce. State  V,  Jacksonville  Terminal  Co., 
(1899)  41  Fla.  377. 


A  State  and  a  Xnnioipal  Corporation  Oavo  to  a  Bailroad  Company  Permission  to  lay  down 
tracks  along  certain  streets,  or  to  use  those  already  laid  down,  upon  the  con- 
dition that  such  tracks  should  be  public  and  open  to  the  use  of  the  citizens  of 
the  city,  and,  through  the  agency  of  the  state  board  of  railway  commissioners, 
sought  to  fix  the  rate  to  be  charged  for  the  switching  required  to  be  done  by 
the  grantee.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  conditions  attached  to  the  permission 
to  use  the  tracks  or  the  action  of  the  commissioners  affect  or  regulate  interstate 
commerce. 

Iowa  V,  Chicago,  etc,  R.  Co.,  (1887)  33  Fed.  Rep.  395. 

(b)  Begnlating  8witohing  Charges.  —  The  order  of  a  state  railroad  commission 
regulating  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  switching  is  not  an  interference  with 
interstate  commerce.  The  charge  for  switching  is  not  a  part  of  the  through 
rate  fixed  and  determined  beforehand,  and  has  no  reference  to  interstate  ship- 
ments.    Even  if  it  be  conceded  that  this  carrying  of  freight  over  the  switches 
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is  an  act  of  interstate  commerce^  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  order 
of  the  commissiom  affecting  this  traffic  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  every  Act  that  affects  such  commerce  that  amounts 
to  a  regulation  of  it;  and  this  order  fixing  the  price  per  car  for  service  rendered, 
and  to  which  the  order  applies,  is  not  related  to  the  contract  for  carrying  the 
freight  outside  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Minnesota,  and  is  not  a  part  of  it 

Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Go.  17.  Becker,  (1887)  32  garding  terminal  facilities  and  switching 
Fed.  Rep.  864.  charges,    an    action    cannot    be    maintained 

under  a  state  statute  relating  to  the  same 

When  an  Act  of  Congress  exists  prescrib-  subject.  Fielder  v.  Missouri,  etc.,  K.  Co., 
ing  penalties  for  making  discriminations  re-       (Tex.  Civ.  App.  1897)  42  S.  W.  Rep.  362. 

(22)  Leases,  —  A  statute  providing  that  "  every  person  operating  or 
that  may  hereafter  operate  a  railroad  in  this  state  under  a  contract  or  lease 
shall  have  the  same  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  in  the 
county  clerk's  office  of  every  county  in  which  said  road  or  any  part  thereof 
lies,  within  thirty  days  after  the  contract  or  lease  is  executed,  or,  if  heretofore 
made,  within  thirty  days  after  this  law  goes  into  effect,"  is  not  void  as  inter- 
fering with  interstate  commerce.  The  manifest  purpose  of  the  statute  is  to 
ascertain  and  identify  the  company  having  legal  possession  and  control  of  each 
particular  line  of  railroad  within  the  state,  in  order,  first,  that  taxes  and  public 
dues. may  be  more  readily  and  certainly  collected,  and  obedience  to  law  more 
effectually  enforced;  second,  that  persons  having  business  intercourse  with 
common  carriers  may  know  with  whom  to  deal,  or  if  wronged  or  injured,  may 
know  against  whom  to  seek  remedy. 

Com.  9.  Chesapeake,  etc,  R.  Co.,  (1897)  101  Ky.  161. 

▲  Vordgn  Corporation  is  subject  to  the  police  regulations  of  the  state,  so  far  as 
concerns  any  leased  line  within  the  state. 

Von  Steuben  v.  Central  R.  Co.,  (1805)  4  Pa.  Dist  153. 

(23)  Sunday  Laws.  —  A  statute  which  declares  that  the  transportation  of 
freight  shall  be  suspended  on  the  Sabbath  day,  although  in  a  limited  degree 
affecting  interstate  commerce,  is  not  for  that  reason  a  needless  intrusion  upon 
the  domain  of  federal  jurisdiction  nor  strictly  a  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce, but,  considered  in  its  own  nature,  is  an  ordinary  police  regulation 
designed  to  secure  the  well-being  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  within  the  state  by  which  it  was  established,  and,  therefore,  not  invalid 
by  force  alone  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Hennington  t>.  Georgia,   (1896)    163  U.  S.  of  Police,   (N.  Y.  Super.  Ct.  Spec.  T.  1883) 

318,  affirfning  (1892)  90  Ga.  396.  65  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  72,  which  is  a  report  of 

o     *  -  -.-  «*-4.^  a....^««  !««,-  .4-4-»»,.^  **v  the  same  or  a   similar  case  decided  by  the 

^  ^*  »^  f™^.ll.«L  T™iir.^H!t^  '«"'e  judge,  in  ^hioh  the  court  said:     "A 

'^^?JL,^nl^^X^f«\TJi^^^t*^Z  different  rule  prevails,   however,  where   the 

ronsiirned  beyond  the  state  on  one  side  to  be  „+„+^  •    xi,«  :„u';„i  ^^  +' ^«,:„„i  ™-«4.  » 

delivered  be/ond  the  state  on  the  other  side.  «***^  ^«  ^^^  ^"^^^^^  ^'^  terminal  point. 

they  are  unconstitutional  and  void.     A  dif-  A   North    Carolina    statute    declaring    the 

ferent  rule  prevails,  however,  where  the  state  running  of  freight  trains  after  nine  o'clock 

is  the  initial  and  terminal  point.     Dinsmore  on  Sunday  morning  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  is 

r.  New  York  Board  of  Police,  (N.  Y.  Super.  not  unconstitutional.    Although  it  aflfects  in- 

Ct.  Spec.  T.  1882)   12  Abb.  N.  Caa.   (N.  Y.)  terstate  commerce  to  some  extent,  there   is 

446.     See  also  Adams  Express  Co.  v.  Board  nothing  in  its  provisions. which  suggests  a  pur- 
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poM  on  the  pwrt  of  the  legislature  to  inter- 
fere with  such  traffic,  or  indicative  of  any 
other  intent  than  to  prescribe  in  the  honeat 
ezerciae  of  the  police  power  a  rule  of  civil 
conduct  for  persons  within  her  territorial 
jurisdiction.  Such  a  law  is  valid  and  must 
be  obeyed  unless  and  until  Ck)ngTess  shall 
have  passed  some  statute  which  supersedes 
that  act  by  prescribing  regulations  for  the 
running  of  trains  on  the  Sabbath  on  all  rail- 
way lines  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
Stote  V.  Southern  R.  Co.,  (1896)  119  N.  Car. 
814. 

A  Virgiiiia  statute  providing  that  "no 
railroad  company,  receiver,  or  trustee  con- 
trolling or  operating  a  railroad  shall,  by  any 
agent  or  employee,  load  or  unload,  run  or 
transport  upon  such  road  on  a  Sunday,  any 
car,  train  of  cars,  or  locomotive,  nor  permit 
the  same  to  be  done  by  any  such  agent  or 
employee,  except  where  such  cars,  trains,  or 
locomotives  are  used  exclusively  for  the  re- 
lief of  wrecked  trains,  or  trains  so  disabled 
as  to  obstruct  the  main  track  of  the  railroad ; 
or  for  the  transportation  of  United  States 
mail ;  or  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 


and  their  baggage;  or  for  the  transportation 
of  live  stock;  or  for  the  transportation  of 
articles  of  such  perishable  nature  as  would 
be  necessarily  impaired  in  value  by  one  day's 
delay  in  their  passage:  Provided,  however, 
that  should  it  be  necessary  to  transport  live 
stock  or  perishable  articles  on  a  Sunday  to 
an  extent  not  sufficient  to  make  a  whole  train 
load,  such  train  load  may  be  made  up  with 
cars  loaded  with  ordinary  freight,"  is  not  in 
conflict  with  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Norfolk,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Com., 
(1896)  93  Va.  749,  wowTMng  (1892)  88 
Va.  96. 

A  Weat  Virgiiiia  statute,  in  so  far  ma  it 

interferes  with  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise by  a  railroad  company  from  the 
state  of  West  Virginia  into  another  state  on 
a  Sabbath  day,  when  it  is  shown  that  such 
transportation  is  neither  a  work  of  necessity 
nor  charity,  but  is  simply  a  following  of  its 
regular  business  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  other 
days,  does  not  conflict  with  this  clause. 
State  9.  Baltimore,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1884)  24 
W.  Va.  787. 


(24)  Attachment  and  Garnishment — lafyiag  AttaduBant  Trntwu  an  Inttntata 
Traffic. —  Service  of  state  attachment  process  on  a  freight  car  owned  by  a  foreign 
corporation,  which  at  the  time  of  service  of  process  is  loaded  with  freight  from 
another  state  and  to  be  returned  loaded  to  that  state,  is  an  interference  with 
commerce. 

Wall  V.  Norfolk,  etc,  R.  Co.,  (1903)  62  W.  Va.  48ff. 


eamishmtnt  of  Common  Osrrior.  —  A  state  statute  which  authorizes  the  garnishment 
of  a  railroad  company  does  not  infringe  upon  the  right  of  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce  between  the  states. 

Landa  t;.  Hoick,  (1895)  129  Mo.  ees. 


g.  Tbleoraph  and  Telephone  Companies  —  (1)  Transmission  wnd  Delivery 
4^ Messages —  (a)  Penalty  for  FaUore  to  Transmit  and  Bolivor  Messages.  —  A  statute  provid- 
ing for  the  recovery  of  a  penalty  on  failure  of  a  telegraph  company,  with  a  line 
of  wires  wholly  or  partly  in  the  state,  to  diligently  transmit  and  deliver  mes- 
sages is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  state  in  relation  to  messages  by 
telegraph  from  points  outside  and  directed  to  some  point  within  the  state. 

ritorial  limits  of  the  state.  •  •  •  •j^e 
statute  in  question  is  of  a  nature  that  la  in 
aid  of  the  performance  of  a  duty  of  the 
company  that  would  exist  in  the  ahsence  of 
sny  such  statute,  and  it  is  in  nowise  oh- 
structive  of  its  duty  as  a  telegraph  company. 
It  imposes  a  penalty  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing this  general  duty  of  the  company. 
The  direction  that  the  delivery  of  the  mes- 
sage shall  be  made  with  impartiality  and  in 
good  faith  and  with  due  diligence  is  not  an 
addition  to  the  duty  which  it  would  owe  in 
the  absence  of  such  a  statute.  Can  it  be  said 
that  the  imposition  of  a  penalty  for  the 
violation  of  a  duty  which  the  company  owed 


Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v,  James,  (1896) 
162  U.  S.  650,  affirming  (1892)  90  Ga.  254. 
In  distinguishing  this  case  from  the  case  of 
Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v,  Pendleton,  (1887) 
122  U.  S.  359,  noted  below,  the  court  said: 
*'  In  that  case  the  action  was  brought  by 
Pendleton  to  recover  of  the  telegraph  com- 
pany the  penalty  of  $100,  prescribed  by  stat- 
ute for  falling  to  deliver  at  Ottumwa,  in  the 
state  of  Iowa,  a  message  received  by  the  com- 
pany in  Indiana  for  transmission  to  that 
place.  The  action  was  brought  in  the  state 
of  Indiana,  and  it  was  held  that  it  was  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  that  state  to  enforce 
its  own  statute  outside  and  beyond  the  ter- 
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by  the  general  law  of  tht  land  is  a  regulation 
of  or  an  obstruction  to  interstate  commerce 
within  the  meaning  of  that  clause  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  under  discussion?  We 
think  not.  No  tax  is  laid  upon  any  inter- 
state message,  nor  is  there  any  regulation 
of  a  nature  calculated  to  at  all  embarrass, 
obstruct,  or  impede  the  company  in  the  full  and 
fair  performance  of  its  duty  as  an  inter- 
state sender  of  messages." 

There  can  be  a  lawful  recovery  of  a  stat- 
utory penalty  from  a  telegraph  company  for 
neglii^nce  in  delivering  a  message  at  one  of 
its  o&ces  in  the  state,  although  the  message 
came  from  an  office  in  another  state,  notwith- 
standing this  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  Lark,  (1895)  95 
Ga.  806. 

There  ia  nothing  in  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution  prohibiting  a  state  from  enact- 
ing a  law  subjecting  telegraph  companies  to 
penalties  for  acts  of  negligence  occurring  en- 
tirely within  the' limits  of  the  state,  although 
such  acts  may  be  committed  in  dealing  with 
messages  which  are  to  be  transmitted  to 
towns  in  other  states.  Western  Union  Tel. 
Co.  r.  Howell,  (1894)  95  Ga.  194.  See  also 
Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  r.  Mellon,  (1898)  100 
Tenn.  429. 

The  right  to  the  penalty  given  by  statute 
for  the  failure  to  transmit  a  telegraphic  mes- 
sage is  not  defeated  by  the  fact  that  the  act 
of  negligence  which  constituted  the  breach  of 
duty  occurred  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state. 


Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v,  Meredith,  (1883) 
95  Ind.  93. 

A  Missouri  statute  making  it  the  duty  of 
every  telegraph  company  **  to  provide  suffi- 
cient facilities  at  all  its  offices  for  the  dis- 
patch of  the  business  of  the  public,  to  re- 
ceive dispatches  from  and  for  other  telephone 
or  telegraph  lines  and  from  or  for  any  in- 
dividual, and  on  payment  or  tender  of  their 
usual  charges  for  transmitting  dispatches  as 
established  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
such  telephone  or  telegraph  line  to  transmit 
the  same  promptly  and  with  impartiality  and 
good  faith  under  a  penalty,"  is  not  a  viola- 
tion of  this  clause,  as  the  force  of  the  statute 
is  wholly  spent  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  state.  Connell  v.  Western  Union  Tel. 
Co.,   (1891)   108  Mo.  462. 

A  Virginia  statute  providing  that  any  tele- 
graph company  doing  business  in  this  state, 
which  fails  to  transmit  a  dispatch  as  pro- 
vided for  in  that  section  shall  forfeit  one 
hundred  dollars  to  the  person  sending  or 
wishing  to  send  such  dispatch,  and  a  like  for- 
feiture where,  after  the  arrival  of  the  dis- 
patch at  the  point  to  which  it  was  to  be 
transmitted,  the  company  fails  to  deliver  it 
promptly  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, where  the  regulations  of  the  company 
require  such  delivery,  is  not  repugnant  t^ 
this  clause.  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v, 
Powell,  (1897)  94  Va.  268.  See  also  Western 
Union  Tel.  Co.  v,  Tyler,  (1893)  90  Va.  297; 
Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  Bright,  (1894)  90 
Va.  778. 


A  lUta  SUtmto  Whleh  BsquirM  Telegrami  to  Be  Baliyered  by  messenger  to  the  persons 
to  whom  they  are  addressed^  if  they  reside  within  one  mile  of  the  telegraph 
station  or  within  the  city  or  town  within  which  such  station  is,  and  which 
applies  when  the  delivery  is  to  he  made  in  another  state,  is  invalid  as  a 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce. 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v,  Pendleton,  (1887)  122  U.  S.  369. 

(b)  PnteriMBg  Ordar  of  Transmission  of  Xetsagoi.  —  A  state  statute  which  provides 
that  telegraphic  communication  for  or  from  officers  of  justice  shall  take  pre- 
cedence, and  that  arrangements  may  be  made  with  publishers  of  newspapers  for 
the  transmission  of  intelligence  of  general  and  public  interest  out  of  its  order, 
but  that  all  other  messages  shall  be  transmitted  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received,  is  invalid  as  a  regulation  of  commerce  within  the  states. 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v,  Pendleton, 
(1887)  122  U.  8.  358. 

An  Oklahoma  territorial  statute  providing 
that  "a  carrier  of  messages  by  telegraph 
must,  if  it  is  practicable,  transmit  every 
such  message  immediately  upon  its  receipt, 
but  if  this  is  not  practicable,  and  several 
messages  accumulate  upon  his  hands,  he  must 
transmit  them  in  the  following  order:  1., 
Messages  from  public  agents  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  territory  on  public  business ; 
2,  Messages  intended  in  good  faith  for  im- 
mediate publication  in  newspapers  and  not 
for  any  secret  use;    3,  Messages  giving  in- 


formation relating  to  sickness  or  death  of 
any  person;  4,  Other  messages  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  received,"  does  not  "  at- 
tempt to  regulate  or  interfere  with  the  de- 
livery of  messages  sent  to  another  state,  but 
simply  prescribes  the  order  of  transmission 
and  compels  the  acceptance  of  messages  when 
presented  in  the  order  mentioned.  This  is 
not  an  interference  with  interstate  commerce 
and  is  a  proper  exercise  of  the  legislative  au- 
thority." Butner  v.  Western  Union  Tel.  Co., 
(1894)  2  Okla.  234. 

An  Indiana  statute  providing  that  a  tele- 
graph company  with  a  line  of  wires  wholly 
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or  partly  within  the  state  shall,  during  the  dutj  shall   be  liable  to  a   penalty  of  one 

usual*  office  hours,   receive   dispatches,   and,  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  the  person 

on  payment  or  tender  of  the  usual  charges,  whose  dispatch  is  postponed  or  neglected,  is 

according  to  the  regulation  of  the  company,  valid.    Western  Union  Tel.  to.  r.  Pendleton, 

transmit    messages    with    impartiality    and  (1883)  95  Ind.  12.    See  also  Western  Union 

good  faith  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  Tel.  Co.  v,  Ferris,  (1885)  103  Ind.  91. 
received,  and  for  a  failure  to  perform  this 

(2)  Regvlation  of  RcUes.  —  A  state  railroad  oommission  may  make  rates 
for  the  transmission  of  messages  by  any  telegraph  line  doing  business  in  the 
state,  between  points  within  the  state. 

Railroad    Com'rs   r.   Western    Union   Tel.  constitute  interstate  commerce,  and  are  sub- 
Co.,    (1893)    113  N.   Car.  213,  holding  that  ject  to  the  Uriff  r^rulation  of  the  commis- 
telegraph  messages  transmitted  by  a  company  sion.    See  also  Leavell  v.  Western  Union  Tel. 
from  and  to  points  in   the  state,  although  Co.,  (1895)   116  N.  Car.  211. 
traversing   another   state   en  route,   do   not 

Bagnlating  Bantals  of  TslsphonM.  —  State  statutes  prohibiting  discrimination 
between  patrons  and  regulating  the  rental  allowed  for  the  use  of  telephones,  are 
valid  as  to  a  telephone  company  engaged  in  interstate  business,  as  they  simply 
provide  that  telephone  companies  shall  provide  persons  within  the  state  with 
certain  service,  and  for  such  service  shall  receive  a  certain  compensation,  and 
only  seek  to  control  the  service  within  the  state. 

Central  Union  Telephone  Co.  r.  SUte,  (1888)  118  Ind.  209. 

(3)  RegvloMon  qf^  and  ChcMrges  foTy  Pclea  and  Wires  —  (a)  In  Oaneral.  — 
Under  the  reserve  powers  of  the  state,  which  are  designated  under  that  somewhat 
ambiguous  term  of  police  powers,  regulations  may  be  prescribed  by  the  state 
for  the  good  order,  peace,  and  protection  of  the  community.  The  subjects  upon 
which  the  state  may  act  are  almost  infinite,  yet  in  its  regulations  with  respect 
to  all  of  them  there  is  this  necessary  limitation,  that  the  state  does  not  thereby 
encroach  upon  the  free  exercise  of  the  power  vested  in  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Within  that  limitation  it  may-,  undoubtedly,  make  all  necessary  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  the  buildings,  poles,  and  wires  of  telegraph  companies 
in  its  jurisdiction  which  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  community  may 
require. 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  t?.  Pendleton,  (1887)   122  U.  S.  369. 

Ereetsd  on  Tnmpiks  Soad. —  The  poles  and  wires  of  a  telegraph  company  are  not 
exempt  from  police  supervision  though  erected  on  a  turnpike  road. 
Norwood  V.  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.,  (1904)  25  Pa.  Super.  Ct  408. 

Beqniring  Bemoval  to  Less  Froqaontod  Street.  —  A  municipal  ordinance,  which  re- 
quires the  removal  of  telephone  poles  and  wires  from  a  street  to  a  less  fre- 
quented alley,  for  the  reason  that  the  telephone  company  has  accumulated 
wires  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  the  life  and  safety  of  the  citizens  of  the 
city,  may  be  enforced. 

Michigan  Tel.  Co.  v.  Charlotte,  (1899)  93  Fed.  Rep.  12. 

(b"^  Seqniring  Wires  to  Be  Plaosd  under  Surfaee  of  Streets.  —  A  statute  enacted,  in  effect, 
that  all  electric  wires  and  cables  in  any  city  having  a  population  of  500,000 
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or  over  should  be  placed  under  the  surface  of  the  streets,  and  the  persons  con- 
trolling the  same  should  by  a  specified  date  have  the  same  removed  from  the 
surface;  and  the  local  governments  of  such  cities  were  authorized  to  remove 
such  wires  and  cables  wherever  found  above  ground  in  case  the  owner  failed 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  Such  a  statute  is  not  a  regulation  of 
commerce  as  applied  to  a  telegraph  company  that  has  accepted  the  restrictions 
and  obligations  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  becoming  thereby,  as  to  government 
business,  an  agent  of  the  general  government^  and  given  the  privilege  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  and  operate  lines  of  telegraph  over  and  along  any  post 
road  of  the  United  States,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  travel 
on  such  road. 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  New  York,  (1880)  38  Fed.  Rep.  553. 

(o)  Chargaf  on  Poles  and  Wirot.  —  A  license  fee  upon  telegraph  poles  and  wires 
within  the  limits  of  a  municipal  corporation  is  not  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
company,  or  on  its  transmission  of  messages,  or  on  its  receipts  from  such  trans- 
mission, or  on  its  occupation  or  business,  but  it  is  a  charge  in  the  enforcement 
of  local  government  supervision,  and  as  such,  when  not  unreasonable,  is  not 
obnoxious  to  this  clause. 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  t?.  New  Hope, 
(1903)  187  U.  S.  419,  affirming  (1901)  16 
Pa.  Super.  Ct.  306. 

A  municipality  may  pass  an  ordinance  re- 
quiring a  corporation  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  to  pay  a  reasonable  license  fee  for 
the  enforcement  of  local  governmental  super- 
vision in  addition  to  ordinary  property  taxa- 
tion. Atlantic,  etc.,  Tel.  Co.  v.  Philadelphia, 
(1903)   190  U.  S.  164. 

A  municipal  corporation  may  make  a 
charge  of  a  certain  sum  per  annum  for 
each  telegraph  pole  erected  in  the  streets  of 
the  city  by  a  corporation  organized  under  an 
Act  of  Congress.  Such  a  charge  is  not  a 
privilege  or  license  tax,  but  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  charge  for  the  use  of  property  belonging 
to  the  city.  St.  Louis  v.  Western  Union  Tel. 
Co.,  (1893)  148  U.  S.  96,  reversing  (1889) 
39  Fed.  Rep.  59. 


A  municipal  ordinance  imposing  a  charge 
of  one  dollar  per  annum  for  each  telegraph 
pole  maintained  in  the  city,  and  requiring 
the  annual  payment  of  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  mile  on  all  wires  suspended  above 
ground,  was  held  to  be  unreasonably  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  needful  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense to  which  the  municipality  was  sub- 
jected for  inspection  and  regulation  of  the 
appliances  of  the  telegraph  company.  Phila- 
delphia V.  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.,  (1897) 
82  Fed.  Rep.  797. 

A  municipal  ordinance  providing  for  the 
inspection  and  reflation  of  telegraph  lines 
witnin  the  state  limits  and  imposing  annual 
license  fees  and  charges  upon  each  telegraph 


pole  and  mile  of  wires  in  the  streets  of  the 
city,  is  not  invalid  as  a  reflation  of  com- 
merce nor  as  conflicting  with  section  5263, 
R.  S.,  which  grants  to  any  telegraph  com- 
pany, complying  with  certain  conditions, 
^*  the  right  to  construct,  maintain,  and  oper- 
ate lines  of  telegraph  through  and  over  any 
portion  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United 
States,  over  and  along  any  of  the  military 
or  post  roads  of  the  United  States,"  etc. 
Philadelphia  v.  Postal  Tel.  Cable  Co.,  (1893) 
67  Hun  (N.  Y.)  22. 

A  Kentucky  statute  providing  that  tele- 
graph companies  "  shall  pay  into  the  treasury, 
on  or  before  the  10th  of  July,  in  each  year, 
a  tax  equal  to  one  dollar  per  mile  for  the 
line  of  poles  and  first  wire,  and  fifty  cents 
per  mil&for  each  additional  wire,"  fixes  arbi- 
trary sums  without  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  property,  and  is  invalid.  Com.  v.  Smith, 
(1891)  92  Ky.  45. 

A  telegraph  company  engaged  in  intra- 
state as  well  as  interstate  business  is  sub- 
ject to  police  regulation  with  respect  to  its 
poles  and  wires  within  the  limits  of  a  munici- 
pal corporation,  though  it  has  no  office  in  the 
borough,  and  the  imposition  of  a  reasonable 
annual  license  fee  for  each  pole  and  mile  of 
suspended  wire  erected  within  the  limits  of 
the  borough  is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the 
police  power  delegated  to  cities  and  boroughs. 
Taylor  r.  Postal  Tel.  Cable  Co.,  (1902)  202 
Pa.  St.  584.  See  also  Philadelphia  t?.  Ameri- 
can I'nion  Tel.  Co.,  (1895)  167  Pa.  St.  406; 
North  Braddock  v.  Central  Dist.,  etc.,  Tel. 
Co.,   (1899)   11  Pa.  Super.  Ct.  24. 


The  anestion  of  the  Beasonablenets  of  a  Charge  made  by  a  municipal  corporation,  of 
a  certain  sum  per  annum  for  each  telegraph  pole  erected  in  the  streets  of  a 
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city  by  a  corporation  organized  under  an  Act  of  CongreeSy  is  one  which  must 

be  open  to  the  courts,  and  is  an  inquiry  which  must  depend  largely  upon 

matters  not  apparent  upon  the  face  of  the  ordinance,  but  existing  only  in  the 

actual  state  of  affairs  in  the  city. 

St.  Louis  V,  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.,  (1893)  ment  of  local  governmental  superyision  being 
148  U.  8.  105,  reversing  (1889)  39  Fed.  Rep.  tried  before  a  jury,  the  parties  are  entitled 
69.  to  a  finding  of  the  jury  upon  that  question 

Prinu  facie  reasoMbte.  -  A  Ucense  fee  im-  trl!^\^f!^t2^'J^l^TVlhV'thor   t 

J   ,  •  •     I  J.*        ^       4.1.  compel  a  decision  one  wa3'  or  the  other,  in 

posed   by   a   municipal   corporation   for   the  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^     ^  justified   in 

enforcement  of  local  governmental  supervision  directing  a  verdict     Atlantic,  etb.,  Tel.  Co. 

IS  prtma  facte  reasonable.     The  reasonable-  ^   PhilaLlphia,  (1903)  190  V.  S.  167. 
ness  of  a  municipal  license  for  the  enforce-  r      >  ^ 

(4)  Requiring  Offices  to  Be  Established  at  Places  Coiwenient  to  Route,  — 

The  fact  that  a  telegraph  company  engaged  in  domestic  as  well  as  interstate 

transmission  of  messages  was  chartered  in  one  state,  and  secured  its  right  to 

run  its  lines  along  the  post  roads  in  another  state  by  virtue  of  authority  derived 

from  an  Act  of  Congress,  does  not  release  it  from  any  and  all  local  police 

regulations. 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  Mississippi  R.  it;  and  they  shall  not  discontinue  an  office^ 
Commission,  (1896)  74  Miss.  81,  holding  that  once  established,  without  the  consent  of  the 
a  Miasiasippi  statute  providing  that  "  every  commission,  which  has  authority  to  require 
telegraph  and  express  company  shall  establish  such  companies  to  establish  and  maintain 
and  maintain  offices  for  the  transaction  of  offices^  and  to  require  telegraph  companies 
business  with  the  public,  in  their  respective  to  keep  night  operators  at  every  place  where, 
capacities  as  common  carriers,  at  each  city,  in  its  judgment,  the  business  and  public  con- 
town,  and  village  convenient  to  its  routes,  venience  justify  and  require  it,"  is  applicable 
if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  railroad  commission,  to  such  a  company, 
the  public  convenience  and  necessities  require 

(5)  Invalidating  Stipulation  of  Notice  of  Claim  Against  Telegrapk  Com- 
pamy.  —  A  statute  invalidating  a  stipulation  requiring  notice  of  a  claim  for 
damages  against  a  telegraph  company  to  be  given  within  sixty  days  after 
breach  of  contract,  is  void  so  far  as  it  applies  to  messages  sent  into,  and  received 
from,  another  state. 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  f>.  Burgess,  (Tex.  Civ.  App.  1897)  43  S.  W.  Rep.  1033. 

(6)  Oraatt  of  Exclusive  Privilege,  —  A  state  statute  which  confers  upon  a 
single  corporation  the  exclusive  right  of  transmitting  intelligence  by  telegraph 
from  a  certain  portion  of  its  territory  attempts  to  regulate  commerce  between 
the  states  and  conflicts  with  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  24,  1866,  which 
declares  that  in  the  interest  of  commerce  and  the  convenient  transmission  of 
intelligence  from  place  to  place  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  its 
citizens,  the  erection  of  telegraph  lines  shall,  so  far  as  state  interference  is  con- 
cerned, be  free  to  all  who  will  submit  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  Congress, 
and  that  corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of  one  state  for  constructing  and 
operating  telegraph  lines  shall  not  be  excluded  by  another  from  prosecuting 
their  business  within  its  jurisdiction,  if  they  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
national  government  for  this  national  privilege. 

Pensacola  Tel,  Co.  v.  Western  Union  Tel.  An  Act  of  Congress  giving  to  any  telegraph 

Co.,  (1877)  96  U.  S.  11,  affirming  (1875)   2      company  the  right  to  contract,  maintain,  and 
WoodB  (U.  S.)  643,  19  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,960.       operate  telegraph  lines  on  the  public  lands 
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of  the  United  States  and  along  the  post  and  States,  at  any  time  after  five  years,  is  an 

military  roads,  upon  evidence  of  acceptance  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  right  to  regulate 

of  its  terms  under  specified  restrictions,  and  commerce  among  the  states,  and  overrules  any 

for  certain  compensation,  which  are  the  prior-  exclusive  privilege  given  by  any  state  or  terri- 

ity  of  government  messages,  and  the  privi-  tory.     Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v,  Atlantic, 

lege  of  purchase,  at  option,  by  the  United  etc.,  Tel.  Co.,  (1869)  5  Nev.  100. 

Teltph«n«  GonpaaiM,  Like  Telegraph  Companies,  are  important  agents  in  the  trans- 
action of  interstate  commerce,  and  no  state  can  grant  to  one  telephone  company 
the  exclusive  right  to  operate  telephone  lines  within  its  borders ;  what  a  state 
cannot  do  because  it  operates  as  an  obstruction  to  the  free  flow  of  interstate 
commerce,  an  Indian  nation  cannot  do. 

Muskogee  Nat.  Telephone  Co.  v.  Hall,  (C.  devested   from   the   Creek   nation   and   con- 

C.  A.  1002)  118  Fed.  Rep.  384.  f erred  upon  the  secretary  of  the  interior  all 

An  Act  of  the  Creek  council  incorporating  ?®'^?;^    ^'"^    governmental    control    over   all 

and  granting  an  exclusive  ^-chiser  a  cor^  1^^^^^^  ^wttK^^'l  'Tl^^rl^tt^l 

sT'rthi  cTe^k  itr"\^  in'^ffi^Th  *^^  ^  f  ^^ ^t  r  r,  T  ^S^  " 

STinterstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Consti-  jrth;  ^r^^^^  ^S^nho.': 

tution  of  the  United  States,  in  so  far  as  it  ^^'^  "-^xJl^^^^^  Cr^Z- 

reUtes  to  foreign  or  interstate  business,  but  f?^  teiegrapn  imes  granted  oy  tne  l.reek  na- 

sT^l-^^  ;„  -1  XI  -1  i*^«*Ii  --  «^«i«-;^^  **on,  are  now,  and  smce  the  passage  of  the 

IS  valid  m  so  far  as  it  ^nted  an  exclusive  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^^  y^     nugatory  knd  void,  leav- 

franchise  to  the  corporation  to  conduct  its  {„„   x^^    «io;«*ifl'   /»^«,^^»«*;i»«    ^;4-i.^..4    « 

business  for  the  period  of  ten  years  locally  *?«,***«  /^*Vl**^.  corporation    without    any 

uu0iucoe  Avr  buc  pciiuu  ui  ucii  j^«»»  iuv«iijr  fight,  and  without  any  title,  and  without  anv 

vli%il.„h«^   n^    T^    nJt^-^  "t^-^'ing  at  thi8  time  in  ciurt,  although  at 

Nat.    lelepnone    uo.   v.   Hall,    (Indian    ler.  xl^  K»i««;*i«  «#  ♦!»«  o»;f  *i,««  ■n*^*^  ^Jii^\^A 

1901)    64   8.  W.   Rep.   604,   further  holding  J^^w^s'Trdfr^^^^ 

•*  That  the  Act  of  Coigress  of  March  3,  1901,  ^  ^^"'  ^'^*'  ""^  injunction. 

h.  Ships  and  Shipping —  (1)  When  a  Vessel  Is  Engaged  in  Domestic 
Commerce.  (As  to  regulation  of  vessels  engaged  in  intrastate  oommerce,  see 
also  art.  III.,  sec.  2,  that  "  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  *  *  *  to  all 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.")  — Vessels  are  not  engaged  in 
purely  domestic  commerce  when  their  voyages  between  ports  of  the  same  state 
"require  them  to  navigate  the  ocean.  When  they  go  beyond  the  marine  league 
they  pass  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  and  come  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  Congress.  To  bring  the  transportation  within  the  control  of  the 
state,  as  part  of  its  domestic  commerce,  the  subject  transported  must  be  through- 
out the  entire  voyage  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 
Pacific  Coast  Steam  Ship  Co.  v.  Railroad  Com'rs,  (1883)  18  Fed.  Rep.  13. 

Bngagtd  in  lighttriag  Goods. —  A  steamboat  enrolled  and  licensed  for  the  coasting 
trade  under  an  Act  of  Congress  was  engaged  in  lightering  goods  from  and  to 
vessels  anchored  in  the  lower  bay  of  Mobile,  and  the  wharves  of  the  city,  and 
in  towing  vessels  anchored  there  to  and  from  the  city,  and  in  some  instances 
towing  the  same  beyond  the  outer  bar  of  the  bay  and  into  the  gulf  to  the 
distance  of  several  miles.  The  port  was  resorted  to  and  frequented  by  ships 
and  vessels  of  different  sizes  and  tonnage  engaged  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  United  States  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states,  and  the 
steamboat  was  engaged  in  lightering  goods  to  and  from  the  larger  vessels  and 
in  towing  the  smaller  vessels  to  and  from  the  lower  bay  and  wharves  of  the 
city.  It  was  held  that  the  vessel  was  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  and  not  subject  to  state  regulations. 

Forter  v,  Davenport,  (1869)  22  How.  (U.  S.)  246. 
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(2i  SMe  Regidration    La-^  —    a    Wamm  maA  maMmmm  tf  mmmm  — A  tttp 
lUtnte  reqniring  vessels  le&vir^  a  ro-r:  wi'Jiii^  ibe  iSasc  s&  xjet  a  KavuMMi  ii       | 
vridiig  in  the  office  of  the  pT^:  •  ite  yi i^e  of  Use  oc-^rtj.  arrfaor  i^xr±.  Ae  mne 
of  the  TesBeL  the  name  of  u.r  owi^er  i^  ovneis.  ris  cr  i^ecr  j.t;Aex:  cr  pLaees  d       j 
residence,  and  the  inTereft  each  has  in  the  Txaatl^  s>  iMS  a§  r:  vm$  nade  to 
app'T  to  resseli  enrage-i  in  ie  oc^^iir.g  tnie  hetwetz.  ft-in*  ir.  ii£fi:«:>:  scias,       j 
was  he!d  to  be  in  c^.iidir:  w::*:  tbe  Ac;  of  Coeigicafe  prociiisg  fir  lie  ^irc-l 
and  license  of  resself  enr^  j^l  in  the  ccosunz  trade. 


ib*  liiwiiia  Wmhhm  rfT—iii  — A  state  sparine  of  frasds  pR^icc  diat'io 
nx>rtz3se  of  pei^r^l  prr-terTy,  here: •: fore  niade,  scaZ  be  rilii  aaizsc  lar  ' 
'  in  :ir  T^ar::^  ti-T^e'.x  ur^'jeas  pc^^esei^-a  cf  tie  =ivct»««  prup-  j 
anl  retAin€»i  bj  ie  mc-n^agee.**  Tie  sioi  seco^c  xjde 
an  eicex:i:'n  in  fivir  cf  c»:na^i:-:5  cf  bi^rcrnrr,  rKpoc-iestii,  aad  «Ff.j.'  arats, 
and  bvp^Mi^^r-s^:::!?  ^f  vef-:^!-  cr  s->-'-if  a;  sea,  or  in  f->reict  s::a2&.  cr  wiiect 
the  «u:e:  jr^iTii^i  the  a=ei^ee  or  inoTTgagee  shall  take  poaBesELc  cf  saA 
resBel  or  gx-is  as  s>:*n  as  ni^y  \^  arer  the  arrival  thereof  whiia  lie  sue. 
The  £t5;  sec::: a  of  the  A.-:  ..f  Cii^rreae  passed  J:i>r  29,  IS^-C*,  5  Sai 
L.  44-1*.  przviiei  :hi:  no  I'll  -f  ?i>,  mortffaffe,  bvpc.thocatkeu  cr  cue.igyiaL'e 
of  any  veaeel  or  tvlt:  cf  arj  ve^r-r!  c-f  the  United  Siaies.  sLiU  be  ^alSl  asiss 
ary  per=<::u  oth-er  i^n  tie  grin-.r  or  iiiortrtirrT-  his  b^iis  and  derisBes.  oi 
pers-ins  Laving  ac-r::^!  nit::-^  :hrT^'f.  tinless  stsr-h  bill  of  saie.  =K?rteaee.  bj^aii!- 


where  stijh  vessel  is  r^>tr»i  ct  enr^illei.  As  b>>:h  G:«5igT«ae  ir£  ibf  =u:c 
k^lamre  assuniei  to  f^-ilire  jH  thst  shc-cld  c»:-nst:tt:te  nc-doe  to  third  pcties. 
and  as  thev  direre-i  :t  -w^s  heli  that  ±e  Act  of  Cozigress  was  paixascn. » 
the  power  to  prescritie  the  manner  in  wh::-h  vehicles  of  cceniaeree  cav  be  add 
or  mortgazed  mav  in  its  exercise  vit^v  a^ect  c^^mmerce  itself. 

lliTcbel}  r.  Stoe'.=-iiL   ■  l^cT     S  CaL  Sc?.  a**!::?^    mt   ctbfT   fill— 

ioS  ^hivver.  ^  --  -_  -  3^  —  ^-^  .1^  ■  be      ^  '-^  ■«•'«"*«  »  i«r6ec  jy  OK  am  a 

ih^  r~  Vi  t^*  -L-~  -    -     "  •    >    -    »-  -^  *-'  *  ^^  -^'^   ^  provide  k»  tie  iBUUUiif  ar 

-^-^'i  A/^^*^,  ,„.    1,.  _^/._"._  1»Z-  cc-ven-aixre*    cf    r»jeeU   «»i   5ar  lOer  »• 

..-     -•    :V",'y """,". -1  /I    -  .  "--ll.-l       ",^'"  pc-ses,"  aEkd   i$  Tt>d-     A»  Ottt.ui   tv  ^ 

V-  ii-  :_-  II.:-!  "^t  -.'-      1      -     —  "  .  '  eTcIn^iTe  power  ol  leci>'.tti3«  f  *r  i»_s«pi»- 

.IV^  1-1     f  :r  T*eTrr  ---l-    vr-— 1      -   ■  -  -►  ^'"  ^  r'-T^TK^rre,  iT>::^iisr  sliTecTtgng  lat 

r^f-r^n^  :'  --f-    — '1    -    -  -    -  .     1  *iTii:ai;.  n.  aai  Las  €X«^3-iP<  i^  mmi  m 

lizi—  .—   r,  Tu  iirr.     >'-      1-  ^  "'  ^-*    ntter.    ibe    slate   ie€>l*nr»   »  ■ 

"    ~    *        "  ^" -  -   --  a-^trrrritr.  .firertV  or  i»dii«ij.  t»  ait  »  ff 

A  MAine  nit-:e  rrnii.^  -Ai-  --     -   n-  di-T'-nse'  mi-Ji   :be  i^^i— i*  «  :ie  itf 

g^2«e   cf    p?r?.r.^.    ?^T-^^J    ^     r   v    s- — -  ff  t  Ti^ressw     Wood  r.  StaAvol  .:dir    » 

tire    th*ii    iiirtT    c:.jr^    sJii.:     -•*■    Tilii  Me,  ©i. 

(3  1  E^z-/-:-  7  5:. :-.  r-.??v'>  to  Bi  Prcrid-d  trUh^Fift  5cfW»— A«fr 

t:te  requiring  sterm  vefs^l?  nivf^^nnz  the  watere  of  the  sUte  to  be  fmriirt 
with  £re  screens  is  not  in  conrict  with  the  Act  of  Congras  i^isa^  3i  iff 
eqtiipnient  of  steam  ves5<:ls,  and  the  regulations  adopted  Jmwag  bf  if 
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board  of  supervising  inspectors^  but  is  valid  under  the  rule  that  the  state  may 
exercise  its  power  to  make  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  health,  the 
lives,  and  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  state  against  the  dangers  arising 
under  interstate  transportation  and  commerce,  concurrent  with  laws  passed 
by  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  the  same  sub- 
jects, and  that  the  laws  of  the  state  are  valid  and  may  be  enforced  so  long  as 
they  do  not  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  federal  legislation. 
Burrows  v.  Delta  Transp.  Co.,  (1895)  106  Mich.  604. 

(4)  Regulating  Boilers  Used  on  Scows  in  Ncuvigahle  Waters. 

The  charter  of  the  city  of  New  York  pro-  in  charge  of  a  boiler  on  a  scow  anchored  over 
vides  that  "  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  a  ledge  of  rock  in  the  East  river,  which  was 
person  or  persons  to  operate  or  use  any  steam  used  to  supply  steam  to  steam  drills  used  in 
boiler  to  generate  steam  except  for  railway  removing  the  ledge  of  rocks,  under  a  contract 
locomotive  engines,  and  for  heating  purposes  with  the  United  States  government,  had  no 
in  private  dwellings,  and  boilers  carrying  not  possible  relation  to  commerce  or  vessels  en- 
over  ten  pounds  of  steam  and  not  over  ten  gaged  in  navigation.  People  v.  Prillen, 
horse-power,  or  to  act  as  engineer  for  such  (1902)  73  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  208,  reversedy  on 

gurposes  in  the  city  of  New  York  without  the  ground  that  the  case  was  not  one  within 

aving  a  certificate  of  qualification  therefor,"  the  operation  of  the  statute,  with  the  sug- 

and  a  violation  of  this  section  of  the  charter  gestion  that  the  case   required  the   prompt 

is  made  a  misdemeanor.     It  was  held  that  attention  of  the  legislature,    (1903)    173  N. 

extending  the  operation  of  the  statute  to  one  Y.  67. 

(5)  Regulating  Speed  of  Steamboats. 

A  statute  providing  that  no  steamboat  nav-  rapid    movement    without    endangering    the 

igating  the  Hudson  river  "  shall  proceed  or  be  lives  and  the  property  of  individuals.     This 

propelled  with  greater  speed  than  at  the  rate  police  regulation  was  made  to  guard  against  * 

of    four   miles   an   hour   while   passing   the  such  consequences ;  and  it  neither  injures  the 

wharves  of  the  city  of  Albany,  or  while  com-  navigation  of  the   river,  nor  conflicts  with 

ing  to  or  departing  therefrom,'^  was  held  to  be  any  regulation  of  commerce  by  the  general 

valid.    Steamboats,  when  passing  the  wharves  government.     People  t?.   Jenkins,    (1841)    1 

of   the   city,   cannot  continue   their   usually  Hill  (N.  Y.)  469. 

(6)  Requiring  Masters  of  Vessels  to  Report  Immigraaits.  —  A  state  statute 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  master  and  commander  of  any  vessel  coming  from  any 
state  of  the  United  States  other  than  that  state,  or  from  any  foreign  country, 
to  make  a  report  under  oath  to  the  commissioners  of  immigration  or  their 
agent,  which  shall  contain  the  names,  ages,  nationalities,  condition,  description, 
etc.,  of  every  passenger  landed  at  a  certain  port  and  coming  from  such  other 
state  or  foreign  country,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  arrival  in  port,  and  in 
case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  master  or  commander  to  report,  according  to 
law,  a  penalty  of  $100  is  imposed  by  the  law  in  the  case  of  each  and  every 
passenger  landed  and  neglected  to  be  reported,  is  not  a  regulation  of  commerce 
but  a  police  regulation  which  the  state  may  properly  adopt  for  the  protection 
of  its  own  citizens. 

Immigration  Gom'rs  v,  Brandt,  (1874)  26  La.  Ann.  29. 

(7)  ProhibUing  Aiding  or  Enticing  Seamen  to  Desert.  —  A  statute  mak- 
ing it  an  offense  to  aid  an  articled  seaman  to  desert  from  a  vessel,  while  in  the 
waters  of  a  state,  is  not  invalid  in  the  absence  of  an  Act  of  Congress  on  the 
subject 

Handel  v,  Chaplin,  (1900)   111  Ga.  801. 
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An  Oregon  statute  providing  that  "  if  any 
person  or  persons  shall  entice,  persuade,  or 
oy  any  means  attempt  to  persuade,  any  sea- 
man to  desert  from,  or  without  permission 
of  the  officer  then  in  command  thereof  to 
leave  or  depart  therefrom,  either  temporarily 
or  otherwise,  any  ship  or  steamer  or  other 
vessel  while  such  ship,  steamer,  or  other 
vessel  is  within  the  waters  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  stete  or  within  the  waters  of  the 
concurrent  jurisdiction  of  this  state  and  the 
territory  of  Washington,  such  person  or  per- 
sons shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  before 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  before  a  circuit 
court  of  this  state,  be  punished,"  ete.,  is  a 
rightful  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
stete,  in  the  regulation  of  the  matters  to 
which  it  applies;  and  instead  of  being  in 
conflict  with  any  regulation  of  Congress 
upon  the  subject,  or  in  contravention  of  the 
general  policy  of  the  government,  it  is  in 
fact  in  aid  of  commerce  rather  than  in  re- 
striction of  it.  Ex  p.  Young,  (1900)  36  Ore- 
gon 248,  in  which  case  the  court  said: 
"Ck>ngTe88  has  prescribed  a  punishment  for 


any  person  who  shall  harbor  or  secrete  a  sea- 
man belonging  to  any  vessel,  knowing  him 
to  belong  thereto.  R.  S.  sec.  4601.  In  con- 
struing this  section  it  has  been  repeatedly 
held,  however,  that  the  penalty  therein  pre- 
scribed does  not  apply  to  the  harboring  or 
secreting  of  any  person  employed  as  a  sea- 
man on  a  vessel  which  does  not  belong  te  a 
citizen  of  the  United  Stetes.  Ex  p.  D'Oli- 
vera,  (1813)  1  Gall.  (U.  S.)  474,  7  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  3,967;  U.  S.  v.  Minges,  (1883)  16  Fed. 
Rep.  657 ;  Grant  r.  U.  S.,  ( 1893)  15  U.  S.  Apn. 
243,  58  Fed.  Rep.  694.  But  if  it  were  held 
that  this  section  applied  with  equal  force  to 
seamen  employed  on  a  foreign  vessel,  section 
1962,  Hill's  Ann.  Laws,  not  being  repugnant 
thereto  or  inconsistent  therewith,  is  enforce- 
able in  the  courts  of  this  stete;  the  rule  be- 
ing that  the  stetute  of  a  state  and  an  Act  of 
Ck)ngres8  may  each  prohibit  the  commission 
of  the  same  offense,  and  prescribe  the  same 
or  a  different  punishment  therefor,  under 
which  the  party  found  guilty  thereof  may 
suffer  the  penalties  provided  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  Stetes  and  of  the  stete." 


(8)  State  statutory  Liens  on  Vessels.  —  Liens  under  state  statutes  enforce- 
able by  attachment,  in  suits  in  personcmi,  may  even  extend  to  liens  on  vessels, 
when  the  proceedings  to  enforce  them  do  not  amount  to  admiralty  proceedings 
in  rem,  and  such  a  proceeding  is  not  such  a  regulation  of  commerce  among 
the  states  as  to  be  invalid. 

Johnson  v.  Chicago,  ete.,  Elevator  Co.,  (1886)   119  U.  S.  399. 

lUte  lutatory  lieni  Xnlsroaable  in  Admiralty  in  rem  when  the  lien  is  asserted  as 

an  incident  of  a  maritime  debt  for  necessary  supplies  or  materiab  furnished, 

or  for  repairs  or  labor  on  the  credit  of  the  ship,  cannot  be  treated  as  burdens 

upon  commerce  or  classed  with  laws  intended  to  interfere  with  freedom  of 

commercial  intercourse. 

The  Robert  Dollar,   (1902)    115  Fed.  Rep. 
221. 


It  is  within  the  legislative  power  of  a 
state  to  subject  vessels,  even  while  engaged 
in  interstete  and  foreign  trade,  to  liens  as 
security  for  debts  contracted  by  a  person  in 
charge  for  supplies  and  materials  furnished 
to  them,  and  work  done  necessary  to  equip 
and  prepare  them  for  service.     Local  laws, 


subjecting  vessels  to  liens  for  the  amount  of 
unpaid  bills  contracted  in  equipping  and 
fitting  them  for  service,  have  not  been  re- 
garded as  amendments  of  the  general  mari- 
time law,  but  as  strictly  local  laws,  valid 
only  so  long  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stetes  shall  refrain  from  exercising  its  power 
to  enact  a  general  law  establishing  a  uni- 
form rule  throughout  the  whole  countiy. 
The  Del  Norte,  (1898)  90  Fed.  Rep.  608. 


(9)  Prohibiting  Sailors  on  Foreign  Vessels  from  Unloading  Vessels.  —  A 
statute  provides  "that  no  sailor  or  portion  of  the  crew  of  any  foreign  sea- 
going vessel  shall  engage  in  working  on  the  wharves  or  levee  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  beyond  the  end  of  the  vessel's  tackle."  If  the  statute  does  not 
exempt  sailors  of  foreign  vessels  when  loading  or  unloading  their  own  vessels, 
it  is  invalid  as  a*regulation  of  foreign  commerce. 

Cuban  Steamship  Co.  v.  Fitepatrick,  (1895)  66  Fed.  Rep.  65. 

i.  Navigation  and  Navigable  Waters — (1)  General  Authority  of 
States  over  Navigable  Waters.  —  Navis^able  rivers  wholly  within  a  state  are 
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not  outside  of  state  jurisdiction  so  long  as  CongrQ3s  does  not  interfere.     An 

abridgment  of  the  rights  of  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  use  them,  unless 

it  comes  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  or  law  of  the  United  States,  is  an 

a£Fair  between  the  government  of  the  state  and  its  citizens,  of  which  a  federal 

court  can  take  np  cognizance. 

Northern  Transp.  Co.  v,  Chicago,  (1878) 
99  U.  S.  643. 

Navigable  waters  lying  within  the  limits 
of  a  state  are  both  state  and  national  in 
their  character,  with  the  paramount  right  of 
control  or  regulation  in  the  general  govern- 
ment when  Congress  chooses  to  exercise  au- 
thority over  the  same;  but,  until  such  au- 
thority is  exercised,  the  jurisdiction  and 
power  of  the  state  to  authorize  the  erection 
or  construction  of  bridges  over  such  waters 
is  clearly  established.  Rhea  v.  Newport 
News,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1892)  50  Fed  Rep.  20. 

The  right  to  regulate  highways,  both  the 
natural  waterways  and  rivers,  as  well  as 
roads,  is  a  recognized  and  comprehensive 
branch  of  state  sovereignty,  usually  classed 
as  a  part  of  the  police  power.  Wharves  and 
ferries,  and  the  charges  for  the  use  of  them, 
the  building  of  dams  and  other  structures  on 
navigable  streams,  the  manner  in  which  logs 
and  rafts  shall  be  floated  and  guarded,  the 
preservation  of  the  shores,  the  construction 
of  embankments  and  levees,  are  all  subjects 
of  regulation  by  state  legislation  imder  its 

Folice  power.     Henry  v.  Roberts,   (1892)   60 
ed.  Rep.  904. 

As  to  a  stream  that  lies  wholly  within 
the  territory  of  a  state,  though  approachable 
\ij  other  streams  from  other  states,  the  state 
within  whose  boundaries  such  river  lies  may 
l^slate  in  reference  to  its  commercial  use 
as  a  public  highway  imtil  Congress  assumes 
to  control  the  commerce  of  the  river.  So 
far  as  obstructions  to  steamboat  navigation 
caused  by  booms  and  piers  put  in  such  a 
river  are  authorized  by  the  state  legislature, 
they  are  not  a  nuisance  to  be  abated  by  a 
court  of  equity  even  if  a  complainant  show 
that  he  has  been  especially  damaged  by  them. 
The  use  of  the  river  as  a  common  highway 
is  clearly  a  proper  subject  for  regulation  by 
municipal  law  until  Congress  shall  assume 
control  of  it  in  the  interest  of  commerce. 
Heerman  v.  Beef  Slough  Mfg.,  etc.,  Co.,  1 
Fed.  Rep.  145. 

The  states  rightfully  possess  jurisdiction 
upon  and  over  the  navigable  watercourses 
within  their  limits.     But  in  the  exercise  of 


their  jurisdiction  they  cannot  infringe  on 
that  granted  to  the  national  government  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This 
limitation  of  the  power  of  the  states  is  not 
inconsistent  with  their  claim  of  sovereignty; 
nor  does  it  involve  necessarily  any  conflict 
of  jurisdiction  between  them  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Union.  The  states  have  all 
the  power  over  their  watercourses  which  is 
necessary  for  local  or  state  purposes.  The 
right  of  a  state  to  punish  crimes  committed 
on  its  streams,  and  to  authorize  and  enforce 
such  police  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  its  citizens,  has  never 
been  questioned.  It  is  equally  clear  that  a 
state  may  adopt  such  measures,  in  reference 
to  its  watercourses,  as  are  required  by  its 
citizens  in  facilitating  trade  and  commercial 
intercourse.  Hence,  they  properly  exercise 
the  right  of  establishing  and  licensing  ferries, 
and  authorizing  the  construction  of  wharves. 
They  may  also  sanction  an  apparent  obstruc- 
tion of  a  navigable  stream  by  authorizing 
the  erection  of  dams  and  locks,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  these  are  not  hindranoea 
to  navigation,  but  are  promotive  of  its  bene- 
fits. Nor  can  there  b«  a  doubt  that  it  la 
competent  for  a  state  to  authorize  the  erec- 
tion of  a  bridge  across  a  navigable  stream 
within  its  limits.  But  in  all  the  cases  re- 
ferred to,  the  power  must  be  exercised  sub- 
ject to  the  restriction  that  the  right  of  free 
navigation  is  not  essentially  impaired.  Jolly 
1?.  Terre  Haute  Draw-Bridge  Co.,  (1853)  6 
McLean  (U.  S.)  237,  13  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,441. 

Navigable  rivers  themselves  for  some  pur- 
poses and  the  soil  under  them,  as  well  as 
the  tide  waters  within  the  capes  and  coun- 
ties, still  belong  to  the  states  where  they  are 
situated.  So  all  other  rights  over  her  waters 
not  ceded  for  navigation  merely  remain  in  a 
state,  6.  g,  as  to  fisheries,  and  hence  she 
can  continue  to  regulate  them  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  other.  Regulations  of  rights  of 
property  in  lands  and  fishing  on  the  coasts 
of  a  state  are  not  regulations  of  commerce, 
and  do  not  confiict  with  the  Constitution  or 
any  Act  of  Congress.  U.  S.  17.  New  Bedford 
Bridge,  (1847)  1  Woodb.  &  M.  (U.  S.)  401, 
27  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,867. 


▲  Conpaet  Between  sutae  to  keep  open  the  navigation  of  a  river,  when  sanctioned 

by  Congress,  becomes  a  law  of  the  Union. 

Pennsylvania  v.  Wheeling,  etc.,  Bridge  Co., 
(1861)  13  How.  (U.  8.)  566,  wherein  the 
eourt  said:  "No  state  law  can  hinder  or 
obstruct  the  free  use  of  a  license  granted 
under  an  Act  of  Congress.  Nor  can  any 
state  violate  the  compact,  sanctioned  as  it 
has  been,  by  obstructing  the  navigation  of 
the  river.     More  than  this  is  not  necessary 


to  give  a  civil  remedy  for  an  injury  done  by 
an  obstruction.  Congress  might  punish  such 
an  act  criminally,  but  until  they  shall  so 
provide,  an  indictment  will  not  lie  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  for  an  obstruc- 
tion which  is  a  public  nuisance.  But  a 
public  nuisance  is  also  a  private  nuisance^ 
where  a  special  and  irremediable  mischief  it 
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done  to  an  individual,"  and  the  courts  of  the  Fed.  Cas.  No.  3,845 ;  U.  S.  v.  Railroad  Bridge 

United  States  may  enjoin  a  threatened  oh-  Co.,   (1855)   6  McLean  (U.  S.)  617,  27  Fed. 

struction.     See  also  Devoe  r.  Penrose  Ferry  Cas.  No.  16,114. 
Bridge  Co.,   (1854)   5  Pa.  L.  J.  Rep.  313,  7 

The  Act  of  Congress  Admitting  California  as  a  State  of  the  Union,  which  declares 
"  that  all  the  navigable  waters  within  the  said  state  shall  be  common  highways 
and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  state  as  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  without  any  tax,  impost,  or  duty  therefor,"  did  not  deprive 
the  state  of  any  powers  over  navigable  waters  within  her  limits  which  the 
original  states  possessed  over  such  waters  within  their  limits.  If  the  clause 
could  be  treated  as  divisible  into  two  provisions,  they  must  be  construed  tofpther 
as  having  but  one  object,  namely,  to  insure  a  highway  equally  open  to  all  witli- 
out  preference  to  any,  and  unobstructed  by  duties  or  tolls,  and  thus  prevent  the 
use  of  the  navigable  streams  by  private  parties  to  the  exclusion  of  the  public, 
and  the  exaction  of  any  toll  for  their  navigation;  and  that  the  clause  con- 
templated no  other  restriction  upon  the  power  of  the  state  in  authorizing  the 
construction  of  bridges  over  them  whenever  such  construction  would  promote 
the  convenience  of  the  public 

Cardwell  v,  American  Bridge  Co.,   (1885)       these  conditions  imposed  by  the  act  of  ad- 

113  U.  S.  210.  mission,  to  prevent  the  state  from  destroying 

In  Woodruflf  v.  North  Bloomfield  Gravel       or  obstructing,  or  authorizing  the  destruction 

Min.    Co.,     (1884)     18    Fed.    Rep.    786,    the       ^J  tf  navi^wl*  w«^^^^^ 

^ .   „„;%   *  « rpv^  •v,^,,;-;^^  ;«♦!»«  ««♦   «*       o*  her  navignible  waters.     If  California  can 

^^^..^«  LZ  w  £.  ™f?H  «,.  »  ^^rVL^      ^''^''""y  authorize,  and  if  .he  ha.  authorized, 
admission  may  not  be  valid  as  a  mere  com-       .,         .•'  ,^^^\^:^Ia  ^*   „„  •«  «««.^j  u—  aJ 

pact  between  the  United  State,  and  the  new      *^*  »«**  "Pv^P*";*!  *  '    w  fn  ^^  *J  ft 
r*-*^   v«4.  14.  :-  ««i;^  «o  o«   A«f  «*  r*/^«rr^<>oa        fenQants,  then,  as  was  said  in  regard  to  the 

Jat^i'g  '4U"  M^''<i^ufutiLarp^rr'  ^niW  Sta^".   the  whole  ^vi^e   water. 

L  regulfte  commerce  an,on?  the  .tet^  and  t^'^\^:TSt.^'Lf^^^i^ut  Z^^y 

with   foreign  nations,   and  its   authority  to  ^^„*^«„i5 .   ""j  T#  ikl«  ™  ««^^^ 

establish  pSst-roads.    The  conditions  thus  im-  ^^^''lfl^^^J^}'''l  *I1  Ji^  ^  ^Uf  J  '\ 

posed  upoV  California  by  the  Act  of  Congress  ^*"    .^    hec^n^    of    a     want    of    phy8i<»l 

admitting  her  into  the  Union  cannot  be  law-  ^f  P*«'  f '  ^^^^^  ^X'^^i^rn^uf^^   r  "^^ 

fully  violated  by  obstructing,  much  less  de-  ^^'     ^"*  ^f.  ^7  satisfied  that  neither  Con- 

stroying,   the  navigation  of  her   rivers   and       f'ZZ'^   tn%&^^7ho^*  31'*TJi\w 
bays  for  purposes  [discharging  mining  debris       attempted   to   legalize  those   acts,   and   that 

i^fo  navilabfe  waters]  having^ no  relftion  to  S!f  ^^^^Vpon^f  ^Pn^^^^^^^^  VA*' 

facilitating    navigation    or    commerce.      The  f^t.^^^^  MflB^Vhl^?V,  r^lnJ^K--^;' 

power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  be-  <^»|f ]  Cn     }\Im<  ^  7^  L^^^S'""  ^^ 

tween  the  states  would  also,  doubtless,  en-  fj'^Fn^^^^^ni^^^^^^^  ^ 

able  it,  by  proper  legislation,  independent  of  *^«  ^^*  admitting  Oregon  into  tlie  Union. 

(2)  Ownership  and  Orants  of  Shores  aaid  Tide-water  Lands.  —  "  It  is  the 
settled  law  of  this  country  that  the  ownership  of  and  dominion  and  sovereignty 
over  lands  covered  by  tide  waters,  within  the  limits  of  the  several  states,  belong 
to  the  respective  states  within  which  they  are  found,  with  the  consequent  right 
to  use  or  dispose  of  any  portion  thereof,  when  that  can  be  done  without  sub- 
stantial impairment  of  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  waters,  and  subject 
always  to  the  paramount  right  of  Congress  to  control  their  navigation  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  states.  This  doctrine  has  often  been  announced  by  this  court,  and 
is  not  questioned  by  counsel  of  any  of  the  parties." 

Illinois  Cent.  R.  Co.  v.  Illinois,  (1892)  146  Upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 

U.  S.  435,  modifying  and  affirming  (1888)  33       1776  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
Fed.  Rep.  730.  a&  the  successor  of  their  former  sovereign, 
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were  inveeted  with  all  the  prerogatlTe  righto  granto  no  property  interest  and  impairs  no 
of  the  king  of  England,  and  so  became  the  rights  of  the  state,  because  the  powers  not 
owner  of  the  soil  under  the  waters  of  the  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
Hudson  river,  below  high-water  mark,  as  far  stitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states 
up  as  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  The  power  are  reserved  to  the  state  respectively  or  to 
bestowed  upon  Ckingress  comprehends  only  the  people.  Rumsey  v.  New  York,  etc.,  R. 
the  use  of  the  water,  and  in  no  way  dimin-  Co.,  (1892)  63  Hun  (N.  Y.)  200,  affirmed 
ishes  the  right  of  the  state  as  the  owner  of  (1893)  137  N.*Y.  563. 
the   soil.     It   is   a   right   to   regulate,    but 

Onnt  of  ShsTMof  SeaiyBayaandBlTers.  —  The  several  states  may  grant  the  right 
to  the  shores  of  the  seas,  bays,  and  rivers,  if  not  previously  appropriated  by 
grant,  prescription,  or  otherwise;  provided,  the  exercise  of  an  exclusive  right, 
thus  granted,  does  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  in  its  power  "  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  states/' 

Galveston  v,  Menard,   (1859)  23  Tex.  392,  soil  thereof,  and  to  the  full  ownership  of  the 

holding   that   a   grant   by   the   republic    of  same,  just  as  if  it  had  been  dry  land,  was  not 

•  Texas  of  part  of  the  Galveston  bay,  usually  in  conflict  with  the  powers  of  Congress  under 

covered  with  salt  water,  called  the  ''flats,"  this  clause, 
and  thereby  vesting  an  exclusive  right  to  the 

draat  of  Tide-water  XarshM  with  Power  to  Drain.  —  A  state  statute  granting  to  a 
corporation  the  right  of  property  in  the  tide-water  marsh  lands,  with  power 
to  reclaim  and  drain,  from  time  to  time,  as  should  appear  expedient,  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  wet  or  overflowed  lands  and  tide-water  marshes  on  or  adjacent 
to  Staten  Island  and  Long  Island,  except  such  portions  of  the  same  as  were 
included  within  the  corporate  limits  of  any  city,  and  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  use  all  dykes,  dams,  ditches,  drains,  sluices,  engines,  pumps,  and  other 
works  necessary  or  convenient  for  that  purpose,  is  obnoxious  to  this  clause. 

Ooxe  r.  State,  (1896)  144  N.  Y.  401. 

(3)  Power  to  Make  Improvements  cmd  to  Exact  Tolls.  —  The  improve- 
ment of  harbors,  bays,  and  navigable  rivers  within  the  states  falls  within  the 
class  of  cases  of  a  local  nature  or  operation  in  which  the  states  may  adopt 
regulations  in  the  absence  of  congressional  action.  The  control  of  Congress 
over  them  is  to  insure  freedom  in  their  navigation,  so  far  as  that  is  essential  to 
the  exercise  of  its  commercial  power.  Such  freedom  is  not  encroached  upon 
by  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  their  navigability  or  by  other  legitimate  im- 
provement The  states  have  as  full  control  over  their  purely  internal  commerce 
as  Congress  has  over  commerce  among  the  several  states  and  with  foreign 
nations;  and  to  promote  the  growth  of  that  internal  commerce  and  insure  its 
safety  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  remove  obstructions  from  their  harbors 
and  rivers,  deepen  their  channels,  and  improve  them  generally,  if  they  do  not 
impair  their  free  navigation  as  permitted  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  defeat  any  system  for  the  improvement  of  their  navigation  provided  by  the 
general  government.  Legislation  of  the  states  for  the  purposes  and  within  the 
limits  mentioned  does  not  infringe  upon  the  commercial  power  of  Congress. 

Mobile    Ounty   v,    Kimball,    (1880)     102  A  state  has  the  right,  in  the  absence  of 

U.  8.  699.  See  also  Sands  v.  Manistee  River  regulation  by  Congress,  to  establish,  manage, 
Imp.  Co.,  (1887)  123  U.  S.  296,  affirming  and  carry  on  works  and  improvements  of  a 
(1884)  53  Mich.  693.  local  character  though   necessarily  more  or 
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ItM   affecting   intontaU  and   fortign   oom-  local  in  ita  natara,  and  auch  improvanMnt 

neroe.      OuachiU    Packet    Co.    v.    Aiken,  may  be  made  tnr  or  under  the  authority  of 

(1887)   121  U.  8.  447,  affwrning   (1883)    16  the  sUte  so  long  as  the  free  navigaUon  of 

Fed.  Rep.  890.  the  river  as   it  may  be  permitted    by  the 

laws  of  the  United  States  is  not  impaiied 

The  improvement  of  a  navigable  river  con-  or  any  system  for  its  improvement  provided 

nected   with   the   ocean   and   constituting   a  by  the  general  government  is  not  interfered 

navigable  water  of  the  United  States,  but  with  or  defeated.    Stockton  f^.  Powell,  (1892) 

lying  entirely  within  a  state,   is  a  matter  29  Fla.  1. 

By  a  Xaaidpal  Corporation.  —  In  the  absence  of  congressional  action  a  municipal 
corporation,  if  authorized  by  a  state  statute,  has  the  undoubted  right  to  make 
such  improvement  in  a  navigable  river  in  aid  of  navigation  as  in  ita  judgment 
is  required,  but  after  Congress  has  passed  a  law  on  the  subject  and  thus  assumed 
jurisdiction  over  it,  the  city  can  only  act  in  conformity  to  the  Act  of  Congress. 

Chicago  9.  Law,  (1893)  144  111.  578. 

Craatiag  Solo  Bight  of  Bavigation  to  laprovomant  Company.  —  The  river  Penobscot  is 
situated  entirely  within  the  state  of  Maine ;  having  its  rise  far  in  the  interior 
of  the  state,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  tides  above  the  city  of  Bangor  near  its  mouth. 
Between  the  city  of  Bangor  and  Oldtown,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  the  Penob- 
scot passes  over  a  fall,  is  crossed  by  four  dams  erected  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, and  for  the  above  space  is  not  and  never  has  been  navigable,  but  there 
is  a  railroad  from  Bangor  to  the  steamboat  landing  at  Oldtown.  The  legis- 
lature of  Maine  granted  to  certain  parties  authority  to  improve  the  navigation 
of  the  Penobscot  river  above  Oldtown,  and  further  provided  that  if  the  parties 
should  perform  the  conditions  of  the  grant,  "  the  sole  right  of  navigating  said 
river  by  boats  propelled  by  steam  from  said  Oldtown  so  far  up  as  they  shall 
render  the  same  navigable  is  hereby  granted  to  them  for  the  term  of  twenty 
years  from  and  after  the  completion  of  the  improvement."  It  was  held  that  this 
statute  was  not  in  conflict  with  the  commerce  clausa 

Veazie  v.  Moor,  (1862)  14  How.  (U.  S.)  671,  affvrming  (1860)  32  Me.  343,  (1849)  31 
Me.  380. 

Iho  Enoiion  hy  a  8uto  of  Tolls  for  passing  through  improved  waters  of  the 
state,  as  compensation  for  the  use  of  artificial  facilities  constructed,  is  not  an 
interference  with  interstate  and  foreign  conmieroe. 

Huse   r.   Glover,    (1886)    119   U.   S.   548,  tion].     The  tax  in  such  cases  is  considered 

wherein   the   court   said   that   the   question  merely  as  compensation  for  the  additional 

how  the  highways  of  a   state,  whether  on  facilities  thus  provided  in  the  navigation  of 

land  or  water,  shall  be  best  improved  for  the  the  waters."    Gloucester  Ferry  Co. V  Penn- 

public  good  is  a  matter  for  state  determina-  sylvania,  (1885)  114  U.  8.  214. 
tion,  subject  alwavs  to  the  right  of  Ckingress  .     . 

to  interpose  when  the  state  action  is  deemed  ^  improvement  made  m  a  navigable  river 

to  be  encroaching  upon  its  power  over  them  ^°**7  ^^'^.  authority  of  a  state  stetute  by  the 

as  a  means  of  interstate  and  foreign  com-  construction  of  a  boom  and  its  works,  and 

merce.    Affirming  (1883)  15  Fed.  Rep.  292.  ^^^  exaction  of   reasonable  charges   for  the 

'  ^  '  use  of   such   work,   including  fees   of   sUte 

••The  caaea  where  a  tax  or  toll  upon  ves-  officials  for   inspecting  and  scaling,   is  not 

•ela  ii  allowed  to  meet  the  ezpenaei  incurred  a  burden  upon  interstate  commerce'     "  The 

in  improving  the  navigation  of  waters  trav-  state  has  a  right  to  improve  the  waterways 

ersed  by  them,  as  by  the  removal  of  rocks,  within   its   limits   and   to  make   reasonable 

the  construction  of  dams  and  locks  to  in-  charges  for  the  use  of  such  improvements 

crease  the  depth  of  water  and  thus  extend  at  least  until  (Congress  interferes,  and  either 

the  line  of  navigation,  or  the  construction  itself  assumes  control  of  the  improvements  or 

of  canals  around  falls,  rest  upon  a  different  compels  their  removal."     Lindsay,  etc     Co 

principle  [from  that  of  a  tax  on  transporta-  v.  Mullen,  (1900)   176  U.  8.  148.  '        ' 
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A  state  has  the  constitutional  power  to  itants  of  the  state  as  other  citizens  of  the 

improve  the  navigation  of  her  rivers,  and  con-  United  States,  without  any  tax,  duty,  impost 

sequently  the  power  is  vested  in  her  to  judge  or  toll  thereof  imposed  by  the  state,  has  the 

of  the  expediency  and  to  provide  for  the  com-  power  to  impose  an  impost,  tax,  duty,  or  toll 

pletion   of   such    works   of    public    improve-  for  the  navigation  of  any  of  her  public  rivers 

ment.     Whether   a   state,   under   a   law   ad-  in  order  to  reimburse  expenditures  made  by 

mitting  her   into  the  Union  providing  that  her  in  improving  the  navigation,  or  for  any 

the  navieable  rivers  shall  be  common  high-  other  purpose,  qwxre.     Homochitto  River  t;. 

ways  and  forever  free  as  well  to  the  inhab-  Withers,  (1855)  29  Miss.  21.  ^ 


«f  Estoblishing  a  Port  of  DeUyery. — A  state  statute  imposing  tolls  on  vessels 
to  pay  for  improving  the  navigation  of  a  river  is  not  an  attempt  to  regulate 
commerce.  The  establishment  by  an  Act  of  Congress  of  a  port  of  delivery  on 
the  river  is  not  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce 
which  conflicts  with  such  a  statute. 

Thames  Bank  17.  Lovell,  (1847)  18  Conn.  5(K>.  See  also  Kellogg  v.  Union  Co.,  (1837) 
12  Conn.  7. 

Improvements  by  Persons  or  Corporations.  —  A  State  has  the  power  to  improve  her 
rivers  by  making  them  navigable,  and  to  charge  tolls  for  the  use  of  them. 
And  a  state  statute  incorporating  a  navigation  company  with  the  right  to 
collect  tolls  for  steamboats,  et<?.,  passing  through  the  locks,  does  not  violate  this 
clause. 

McReynolds  v,  Smallhouse,  (1871)  8  Bush  (Ky.)  447. 

Vntil  Congress  Shall  See  Proper  to  Legislate  upon  the  same  subject,  a  State  has  the 
power  to  improve  her  waterways  by  the  removal  of  obstructions  from  their 
channels  for  the  purpose  of  improving  navigation,  and  to  authorize  persons  or 
corporations  making  improvements  to  collect  reasonable  tolb  for  the  increased 
facilities  thus  afforded  to  travel  and  transportation. 
Morris  r.  State,  (1884)  62  Tex.  739.  not  void  as  a  burden  on  commerce,  though  the 

A  Wisconsin  statute  incorporating  a  com-       i^^P^TT?**  ^ZT"  ^^  ^"^  channel  of  the 
pany  for  the  declared  purpo^  of  improving       filf  A       .  ^"  ^v^f,^^  that,  m  navigat- 

the  navigation  of  the  Wisconsin  river  be-  ^^f^^}""  'r^'iJ'^  ''^^V^  ^V"^^''  P^""^"' 
tween  certain  points,  and  authorizing  the  ^"S^^g,  ^™^/  ^''^"^  *^**  "^1.  *'''' w?' 
company  to  erert  and  maintain  such  dams  ?^"!^,^„I"?  ^^%  ?™^  ^^^'  *"^  ^^'^"f  *5^ 
and  piers  at  such  points  on  the  river  between  ^J^'.^r^  "w  ""^t  ri  '^'^^^''^  '"^  ™  *^ 
the  termini  as  should  seem  necessary  for  the       «^*    ^  "^Yr   l^    ^  w  ^""f^^^^  exercises  its 


suitoble  improvement  of   the   navigation   of       FZtLri"    }L  'Vol      '     ^%  '^^'''''y^''^ 
♦hP  rivpr    nnd  to  rlpmanH   -nrl   rpo^ivp  fr>ll«       legalized   by  the  State  cannot   be  called   m 

quest 

Rivei 

255. 


the  river,  and  to  demand  and  receive  tolls       ^.,-    .. i:„         •     ^  i..  ttt. 

iinon  all  lumber    loire    shincles    etc     which       question     by     private     parties.       Wisconsin 
upon  ail   lumoer,  togs,  sningieSj  etc.,  wnicn       p.         ,         ^  MAnann     t\vn\   ^9  wi. 


r«id  pa«  ove;  a^d^h;o;^g^a^^and  any  i«r  '""*•  '^"  "•  *^"'^"'  ''"'> "  ^"- 

of  the  improvements  made  by  the  company,  is 

(4)  Grand  of  Exclusive  Navigation.  —  Statutes  granting  to  certain  persons 
the  exclusive  navigation  of  all  the  waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state, 
with  boats  moved  by  fire  or  steam,  for  a  term  of  years,  are  repugnant  to  this 
clause,  so  far  as  those  statutes  prohibit  vessels  licensed,  according  to  Acts  of 
Congress,  for  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade,  from  navigating  the  said  waters 
by  means  of  fire  or  steam. 

Gibbons  v,  Ogden,  (1824)  9  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  1. 

(6)  Power  to  Obstruct  Navigable  Waters.  —  Waters  navigable  in  them- 
selves in  a  state,  and  connecting  with  other  navigable  waters  so  as  to  form  a 
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waterway  to  other  states  or  foreign  nations,  cannot  be  obstructed  or  impeded 
so  as  to  impair,  defeat,  or  place  any  burden  upon  a  right  to  their  navigation 
granted  by  Congress. 

an  appropriation  of  the  shores  and  lands  is 
lawful.  In  the  exercise  of  this  right  the 
state  may  directly,  or  indirectly  by  delega- 
tion, authorisse  the  construction  of  brid^, 
piers,  wharves,  or  other  obstructions  in  navi- 
gable waters.  Such  obstructions  are  not 
nuisances,  because  that  cannot  be  a  nuisance 
which  is  done  by  lawful  authority.  It  is  only 
when  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  eminent 
domain  comes  in  collision  with  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  United  States  that  it 
is  inhibited  and  impotent.  The  power  of  the 
state  ends  where  tnat  of  the  national  sov- 
ereignty begins;  but  until  Congress  has  as- 
serted its  power  to  regulate  commerce,  and 
by  legislation  has  assumed  to  restrict  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  over  its  navigable 
waters,  no  conflict  can  arise,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  is  comprehensive.  Orme- 
rod  V,  New  York,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1882)  13 
Fed.  Rep.  370.  See  Silliman  v,  Hudson  River 
Bridge  Co.,  (1857)  4  Blatchf.  (U.  S.)  74,  22 
Fed.  €as.  No.  12,851,  (1859)  4  Blatchf. 
(U.  S.)  395,  Fed.  Caa.  No.  12,852,  (1861) 
1  Black  (U.  S.)  582,  (1802)  6  Blatchf. 
(U.  S.)  66,  6  Fed.  Cas.  No.  2,983,  (1864)  2 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  403;  Silliman  v,  Troy,  etc., 
Bridge  Co.,  (1873)  11  Blatchf.  (U.  S.)  274, 
22  Fed.  Cas.  No.  12,853. 


Barman  v.  Chicago,  (1893)  147  U.  S.  411, 
re%)ersing  (1892)  140  lU.  374. 

U*der  the  power  conferred  upon  0>ngre8S 
by  the  Constitution  to  regulate  commerce,  the 
United  States  possesses,  j^rovided  Congress 
sees  fit  to  exercise  it,  the  right  to  control  all 
structures  and  works  which  interfere  in  an^ 
manner  with  the  navigable  capacity  of  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States,  which, 
either  by  themselves  or  in  connection  with 
other  waters,  form  channels  for  interstate 
commerce.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  legis- 
lation by  Congress  forbidding  the  states  to 
authorize  works  of  that  nature,  the  states 
have  very  frequently,  by  legislative  acts, 
granted  rights  to  corporations  and  others  to 
bridge  navigable  streams,  to  erect  dams, 
booms,  wharves,  piers,  and  other  works, 
which  practically  interfered  with  or  abridged 
the  navigability  of  streams  over  which  Con- 
gress had  the  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction. 
In  the  absence  of  congressional  legislation 
the  federal  power,  in  the  language  of  the 
courts,  is  dormant,  but  capable  of  assertion 
by  Congress  at  any  time;  and  when  so  as- 
serted the  power  of  Congress  is  supreme,  and 
its  laws,  if  in  conflict  with  state  laws  upon 
the  same  subject,  are  paramount.  Navigs^ble 
Waters,  (1899)  22  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  335. 

The  right  of  eminent  domain  over  the 
shores  and  the  soil  under  the  waters  resides 
in  the  state  for  all  municipal  purposes,  and 
within  the  legitimate  limitations  of  this 
right  the  power  of  the  state  is  absolute,  and 


No  state  can  obstruct  a  nayigable  stream 
which  extends  to  other  states  or  is  connected 
with  a  river  or  lake  which  falls  into  the  sea. 
Palmer  f?.  Cuyahoga  County,  (1843)  3  Mc- 
Lean (U.  S.)  226,  18  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,688. 


(6)  Power  to  Prohibit  Obstructions.  —  Congress  has  power  to  pass  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  the  navigation  of  public  rivers  and  to  prevent  any  and 
all  obstructions  therein,  but  until  it  does  pass  some  such  law  there  is  no  common 
law  of  the  United  States  which  prohibits  obstructions  and  nuisances  in  navigable 
rivers  unless  it  be  by  the  maritime  law,  administered  by  the  courts  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  exercise  of  such 
power  by  Congress  the  states  may  adopt  regulations. 


Willamette  Iron  Bridge  Co.  v.  Hatch, 
(1888)  125  U.  S.  8,  reversing  (1884)  19  Fed. 
Rep.  347,  (1881)  6  Fed.  Rep.  326,  780. 

Until  Congress  exercises  the  power  given 
to  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  manifest  the  inten- 
tion to  supersede  or  contravene  state  legisla- 


tion, the  states  may  by  law  prescribe  such 
police  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent obstruction  of  their  harbors  and  navi- 
gable waters,  and  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  vessels  lying  at  anchor  or  moving  thereon. 
Green  v.  Steamer  Helen,  (1880)  1  Fed.  Rep. 
922. 


(7)  Liability  for  Marine  Torts.  —  Until  Congress  makes  some  regulation 
touching  the  liability  of  parties  for  marine  torts  resulting  in  the  death  of  the 
persons  injured,  a  state  statute  providing  "  that  when  the  death  of  one  is 
caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  omission  of  another,  the  personal  representatives 
of  the  former  may  maintain  an  action  therefor  against  the  latter,  if  the  former 
might  have  maintained  an  action,  had  he  lived,  against  the  latter  for  an  injury 
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for  the  same  act  or  omiesion/'  applies,  and,  as  thus  applied,  it  constitutes  no 
encroachment  upon  the  commercial  power  of  Congress. 

Sherlock  v.  Ailing,    (1876)  93  U.  S.  104,  tions   of   commerce,    is   of   obligatory   force 

wherein  the  court  said:     ''The  legislation  of  upon  citizens  within  its  territorial  jurisdic- 

a  state,  not  directed  against  commerce  or  any  tion,  whether  on  land  or  water  or  engaged  in 

of  its  regulations,  but  relating  to  the  rights,  commerce,  foreign  or  interstate,  or  in  any 

duties,  and  liabilities  of  citizens,  and  only  other  pursuit." 
indirectly  and  remotely  affecting  the  opera- 

(8)  Declaanm^  Small  Streams  Navigable.  —  Small  streams  declared  navi- 
gable by  state  statutes,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  them  for  the  use  of  saw- 
logs  and  various  kinds  of  small  water  craft  and  to  prevent  people  from  putting 
dams  across  them,  are  not  made  navigable  streams  within  the  meaning  of  any 
constitutional  provision,  treaty,  or  ordinance  of  the  United  States. 

Dnluth  Lumber  Co.  v.  St.  Louis  Boom,  etc.,  Co.,  (1883)  17  Fed.  Rep.  424. 

(9)  Rules  of  Navigation  as  to  Displaying  Lights.  —  A  state  statute 
requiring  a  light  to  be  suspended  in  the  rigging  at  least  twenty  feet  above  deck, 
as  a  rule  of  navigation  is  doubtless  binding  upon  her  own  courts,  but  cannot 
regulate  the  decisions  of  the  federal  courts  administering  the  general  admiralty 
law.  They  can  be  governed  only  by  the  principles  peculiar  to  that  system,  as 
generally  recognized  in  maritime  countries,  modified  by  Acts  of  Congress 
independently  of  local  legislation. 

The  Steamboat  New  York  v,  Rea,   (1856)  that   every    steamboat   navigating   at   night 

18  How.  (U.  S.)  226.  shall  carry  one  or  more  signal  lights.    Each 

state  may  pass  such  laws  affecting  commerce, 

A  New  York  statute  enacted  in  1826,  which  to  operate  within  its  own  limits,  not  in  direct 

required    every    steamboat    navigating    the  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 

rivers  and  lakes  of  the  state  in  the   night  tion  of  the  United  States  or  Congress,  as  are 

time  to  carry  and  show  two  good  lights,  one  necessary  for  the  life,  the  health,  the  personal 

near  her  bow  and  the  other  near  her  stern,  rights,  and  the  property  of  its  citizens,  and 

was  held  to  be  valid  and  obligatory  upon  such  those  enjoying  its  protection.     In  such  stat- 

vessels  whether    navigating    from    place    to  utes,  a  state  may  lawfully  add  to  the  require- 

place  in  the  state,  or  from  foreign   states,  ments  already  made  by  an  Act  of  Congress 

under  a  coasting  license,  notwithstanding  the  on  the  subject  of  navigation.     Fitch  i;.  Liv- 

subsequent  enactment  of  Congress  in   1838,  ingston,  (1851)  4  Sandf.  (N.  Y.)  492. 

(10)  Prohibiting  Emission  of  Dense  Smoke  from  Boats.  —  A  municipal 
ordinance  providing  that  "  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  boat  or  locomotive 
engine,  and  the  person  or  persons  employed,  as  engineer  or  otherwise,  in  the 
working  of  the  engine  or  engines  in  said  boat,  or  in  operating  such  locomotive, 
and  the  proprietor,  lessee,  and  occupant  of  any  building,  who  shall  permit  or 
allow  dense  smoke  to  issue  or  be  emitted  from  the  smoke-stack  of  any  such  boat 
or  locomotive,  or  the  chimney  of  any  building,  within  the  corporate  limits, 
shall  be  deemed  and  held  guilty  of  creating  a  nuisance,  and  shall,  for  every , 
such  offense,  be  fined  a  sum  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty ! 
dollars,"  does  not  impose  any  restraint  on  the  use  of  vessels,  although  engaged 
in  general  commerce,  other  than  is  consistent  with  law.  At  most  it  purports 
only  to  regulate  their  use  in  such  manner  as  may  not  produce  effects  detri- 
mental to  property  and  business,  nor  become  a  personal  annoyance  to  the  public 
at  large  within  the  city.  The  existence  of  a  power  in  Congress  to  control  the 
harbor  and  the  towing  in  and  out  of  merchant  vessels  engaged  in  commerce 
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with  foreign  nations  and  with  the  several  atates,  doea  not,  of  itaelf,  pnrenl 
local  legislation  for  the  security  of  property,  and  the  health,  oomfort,  and 
convenience  of  the  people  in  a  municipality.  It  is  only  repugnant  and  inter- 
fering state  legislation  that  must  give  way  to  the  paramount  laws  of  Ciongress 
constitutionally  enacted. 

Harmon  v,  Chicago,  (1S84)  110  111.  405. 

(11)  Anchorage  of  Vessels.  —  So  much  of  a  state  statute  aa  declaims  in 
what  parts  of  the  waters  of  the  state  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  vessels  to  andior, 
is  a  constitutional  exercise  of  the  rights  of  state  legislation. 

Green  v.  Steamer  Helen,  (1880)  1  Fed.  Rep.  922. 

(12)  Ha/rbor  BegviUUians  —  (a)  7ees  ef  Kaeters  and  Waideni.  —  A  state  statute 
enacting  that  the  master  and  warden  of  a  port  within  the  state  should  be  entitled 
to  demand  and  receive,  in  addition  to  other  fees,  the  sum  of  five  dollars  whether 
called  on  to  perform  any  service  or  not,  for  every  vessel  arriving  in  that  port»  is 
void  as  a  prohibition  on  commerce. 


Southern  Steamship  Co.  v,  Portwardene, 
(1867)  6  Wall.  (U.  S.)  31,  in  which  case  the 
court  said:  "It  is  claimed,  however,  that 
the  tax  is  for  compensation  to  the  master  and 
wardens,  whose  duty  it  is  to  perform,  when 
called  upon,  the  various  services  required  of 
port  wardens,  and  that  the  law  for  its  collec- 
tion stands,  therefore,  on  the  same  constitu- 
tional grounds  as  the  state  laws  authorizing 
the  collection  of  pilotage.  But  there  are  two 
answers  to  this  proposition.  The  first  is, 
that  no  Act  of  Congress  recognizes  such  laws 
as  that  of  Loiii«tana  as  proper  and  beneficial 
regulations,  while  the  state  laws  in  respect 
to  pilotage  are  thus  recognized.  The  second 
18,  that  the  right  to  recover  pilotage  and  half 
pilotage,  as  prescribed  by  state  legislation, 
rests  not  only  on  state  laws  but  upon  con- 
tract. Pilotage  is  compensation  for  services 
performed  p  half  pilotage  is  compensation  for 
services  which  the  pilot  has  put  himself  in 
readiness  to  perform  by  labor,  risk,  and  cost, 
and  which  he  has  actually  offered  to  per- 
form. But  in  the  case  before  us  there  were 
no  services  and  no  offer  to  perform  any.  The 
state  law  is  express.  It  subjects  the  vessel 
to  the  demand  of  the  master  and  wardens, 
'whether  they  be  called  on  to  perform  any 
service  or  not.'"  Contra,  Wardens  t?.  Ship 
Martha  J.  Ward,  (1859)  14  La.  Ann.  287. 

"What  are  termed  harbor  dues  or  port 
charges,  exacted  by  the  state  from  vessels  in 
its  harbors,  or  from  their  owners,  for  other 
than  sanitary  purposes,  are  sustained.  We 
say  for  other  than  sanitary  purposes,  for  the 
power  to  prescribe  regulations  to  protect  the 
nealth  of  the  community,  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease,  is  incident  to  all  local 
municipal  authority,  however  much  such 
regulations  may  interfere  with  the  movements 
of  commerce.  But,  independently  of  such 
measures,  the  state  may  prescribe  regulations 
for  the  government  of  vessels  whilst  in  its 
harbors;  it  may  provide  for  their  anchorage 
or  mooring,  so  as  to  prevent  confusion  and 


ooUision;  it  may  designate  the  wharves  at 
which  they  shall  discharge  and  receive  their 
passengers  and  cargoes,  and  require  their  re- 
moval from  the  wharves  when  not  thus  en- 
gaged, so  as  to  make  room  for  other  vessels. 
It  may  appoint  officers  to  see  that  the  regu- 
lations are  carried  out,  and  impose  penalties 
for  refusing  to  obey  the  directions  of  such 
officers;  and  it  may  impose  a  tax  upon  vea- 
sels  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  attendant 
upon  the  execution  of  the  regulations.  The 
authority  for  establishing  regulations  of  this 
character  is  found  in  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  supreme  power  of  the  state  to  provide 
for  the  safety,  convenient  use,  and  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  property  within  its 
limits;  and  charges  incurred  in  enforcing 
the  regulations  may  properly  be  considered 
as  compensation  for  the  facilities  thus  fur- 
nished to  the  vessels.  Gloucester  Ferry  Co. 
V,  Pennsylvania,  (1886)   114  U.  S.  214. 

A  Florida  statute  establishing  the  office  of 
harbor  master  for  the  port  of  Pensaoola  pro- 
vides "that  the  harbor  master  shall  have 
power  to  demand  and  receive  from  the  com- 
manders, owners,  or  consignees,  or  either  off 
them,  of  every  vessel  that  may  enter  the  port 
of  Pensacola  and  load  or  unload,  or  make 
fast  to  any  wharf,  the  following  fees,  vis.: 
For  any  vessel  drawing  less  than  ten  feet,  the 
sum  of  five  dollars ;  and  for  any  vessel  draw- 
ing more  than  ten  feet,  the  sum  of  one  dollar 
for  each  additional  foot:  Provided,  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  extend  to  flats,  keel-boata, 
steamboats  or  other  vessels  regularly  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  between  the  port  of  Pen- 
sacola and  the  ports  in  the  states  of  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  and  Texas."  As  the  Act 
authorizes  the  collection  of  the  fees  whether 
the  officer  is  called  on  to  render  any  service 
or  not,  it  is  invalid.  Webb  17.  Dunn,  (1882) 
18  Fla.  723. 

A  New  Jersey  statute  authorizing  the  af- 
pointment  of  harbor  masters  and  uspeetora 
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with  power  to  demand  and  receive  from  the 
commanders  or  owners  of  vessels  of  the 
United  States  or  of  foreign  nations  that  are 
permitted  to  enter  the  waters  of  the  bay  of 
jJew  York,  or  in  the  North  river  within  the 
limits  of  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken,  and  load 
or  unload  or  make  fast  to  any  wharf  therein, 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  per  ton ;  and  also  on 
foreign  ships  entering  said  port,  and  loading 
or  unloading  at  any  wharf  therein,  double 
the  amount  of  fees  above  specified,  is  repug- 
nant to  this  clause.  Hackley  v.  Geraghty, 
(1870)  34  N.  J.  L.  332,  in  which  case  the 
court,  commenting  on  Southern  Steamship  Co. 
r.  Portwardens,  (1867)  6  Wall.  (U.  S.)  31, 
said :  "  It  may  be  said  that  our  Act  is  unlike 
the  Louisiana  Act,  in  that  the  latter  expressly 
provides  that  the  port  wardens  shall  be  en- 
titled to  demand  and  receive  their  fees, 
whether  called  on  to  perform  any  service  or 
not,  for  every  vessel  arriving  in  the  port  of 
New   Orleans,   and   ours  contains  no   such 


provision.  The  effect  of  our  Act  is,  however, 
the  same  as  if  the  words  of  the  Louisiana 
Act  had  been  contained  therein.  The  com- 
manders, owners,  and  consignees  of  all  ships 
and  vessels  which  come  within  the  limits  of 
Jersey  City  or  Hoboken,  and  load  or  unload 
or  make  fast  to  any  wharf  therein,  are  made 
liable  to  the  payment  of  the  prescribed  fees." 
Affirmed  in  (ieraghty  v,  Hackley,  (1872)  36 
N.  J.  L.  469. 

A  New  York  statute  which  provides  that 
every  vessel  entering  the  port  of  New  York, 
which  "  loads  or  unloads,  or  makes  fast  to 
any  wharf  therein,"  shall,  within  a  certain 
time  thereafter,  pay  certain  fees  to  certain 
officers  denominated  "  harbor  masters,"  which 
fees  are  graduated  by  the  tonnage  of  such 
vessel,  is  valid.  Benedict  v.  Vanderbilt, 
(N.  Y.  Super.  Ct.  Gen.  T.  1863)  25  How.  Pr. 
(N.  Y.)  211. 


When  the 
this  clause. 


Are  AetnaUy  B«Bd«red,  the  fees  allowed  are  not  inconsistent  with 


New  Orleans  r.  Salvador  Prats,  (1846)  10 
Rob.   (La.)  469. 

A  New  York  statute  which  provides  that 
every  vessel  entering  the  port  of  New  York, 
which  "  loads  or  unloads,  or  makes  fast  to 
any  wharf  therein,"  shall,  within  a  certain 
time  thereafter,  pay  certain  fees  to  certain 
officers  denominated  "  harbor  masters,"  which 
fees  are  graduated  by  the  tonnage  of  such 
vessel,  is  valid.  The  harbor  masters'  fees 
are  exacted,  not  for  entering  or  anchoring  in 
the  harbor,  but  using  the  soil  "  by  loading  or 
unloading,  or  making  fast  to  wharves."  As 
much  service  may  1^  rendered  by  them  in 
making  or  keeping  room  for  vessels  arriving 
at  the  wharves  where  they  unload,  as  if  they 
had  done  some  positive  act  in  placing  them 
there.  Benedict  p.  Vanderbilt,  (N.  Y.  Super. 
Ct.  Gen.  T.  1863)  25  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  211. 

See  Harbor  Master  v.  Southerland,  (1872) 
47  Ala.  613,  in  which  it  was  held  that  a 
statute  and  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Mobile, 


under  the  rule  that  a  statute  is  to  be  so  con- 
strued, if  possible,  as  to  make  it  consistent 
with  and  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution, 
may  reasonably  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
every  steamer  or  sailing  vessel  that  may  come 
within  the  bay  of  Mobile,  or  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  city  of  Mobile,  for  the 
purpose  of  either  discharging  or  loading,  or 
both,  of  freight  of  any  description,  and 
anchor  in  the  lower  bay,  or  proceed  to  the 
city,  and  the  services  of  the  harbor  master 
or  port  wardens,  or  either  of  them,  become  and 
are  necessary  to  station  said  steamer  or  sail- 
ing vessel,  or,  when  stationed,  to  change  its 
location,  or  when  any  other  services  usually 
rendered  by  such  officers  become  necessary, 
and  are  actually  rendered,  or  offered  to  be 
rendered,  then  such  steamer  or  sailing  vessel 
shall  be  subject  to  the  rates  of  harbor  mas- 
ters' fees  mentioned  in  said  ordinance,  and 
not  otherwise.  So  construed,  said  Act  and 
ordinance  become  police  regulations  merely, 
and  are  relieved  from  all  constitutional  ob- 
jections. 


(h)  ?reU1iitiag  Teness  flram  Aiiming  Title  of  Port  Wardm.  —  A  statute  entitled  '^  An 
Act  to  forbid  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  port  warden  by  persons  not  duly 
appointed,"  was  held  to  be  valid  as  applied  to  a  resident  of  an  adjoining  state 
appointed  a  port  warden  of  that  state  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  who  exer- 
cised his  powers  of  port  warden  in  his  place  of  business  in  a  city  of  the  enacting 
state. 

Gurtin  v.  People,  (1882)  26  Hun  (N.  Y.)  564,  affirmed  (1882)  89  N.  Y.  621. 

(•)  Segnlatiag  Aeeommodations  and  Stationi  of  Vesiels  and  Display  of  Lights.  —  Municipal 
ordinances  providing  that  no  vessel  shall  lie  in  a  thoroughfare  in  the  harbor 
for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  requiring  all  vessels  anchored  in  the 
harbor  to  keep  a  light  burning  on  board  from  dark  until  daylight  suspended 
conspicuously  amidships  twenty  feet  high  from  the  deck,  were  held  valid. 
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Local  authorities  have  a  rig^t  to  prescribe  at  what  wharf  a  vessel  may  lie,  and 
how  long  she  may  remain  there,  where  she  may  unload  or  take  on  board  particu- 
lar cargoes,  where  she  may  anchor  in  the  harbor,  and  for  what  time,  and  what 
description  of  light  she  shall  display  at  night  to  warn  the  passing  vessels  of 
her  position,  and  that  she  is  at  anchor  and  not  under  sail.  They  are  like  to  the 
local  usages  of  navigation  in  different  ports,  and  every  vessel,  from  whatever 
part  of  the  world  she  may  come,  is  bound  to  take  notice  of  them  and  confonn 
to  them.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  regulations  referred  ta  in  the  port  of 
Charleston  which  is  in  conflict  with  any  law  of  Congress  regulating  commerce, 
or  with  the  general  admiralty  jurisdiction  conferred  on  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

Gushing  r.  The  Ship  John  Fruer,  (1S58)       faith  employed  in   receiving  or  discharging 
21  How.  (U.  S.)   187.  their  cargoes;  and  shall  have  authority  to 

A  New  York  sUtute  provides  that  "each      ^**f,™*>*,  ^""T/if''  """^^  ^  '^^^u"^?"'  '* 
,  ***"*'*   *w*».  oi^vut^  |/<v  «>«»«;»    ^L*  ^v         18  the  duty  of  the  master  ^t>h  others  havuu 

tarbor  raster  d»ll  h've  power   withm  the  ^,  ^.hip,  and  vJelTS,  ^^LZbU 

district  ."Signed  to  him,  to  provide  and  as-      ^^h«^ther  in  their  respective  staUons."  In  so 

"*?  '^"*.Tr'^^\^^   tw    in   tK  '"  «»  it  esUbUshes  iharbor  regulation,  or 

and    vessels,   and   to   regulate   them    m   the  «,^4.^  «  «^i;^  ^»  «««-♦- k«i»,.«-«*u^-;^  ♦« 

sUUons  theV  are  to  omipy  at  the  wharves  c^«»t«»  »  Pol><«  ^T.  ^^^^'^^^'J  authon^  to 

•MuvuB  ""'v^j  llj  ♦"*lL  "™  *^«  *;„^  prevent  overcrowding  and  confusion,  and  to 

or  in  the  stream,  and  to  remove  from  time  r.^ji;*.*^  *w.„-i  .;«Xk>  o».»«»  «.i,-  m^^\^„  ;• 

to  time  such  ves^ls  as  are  not  empl^ed  in  fc"  hlTr^hi  ^^^.TZ  in^cS^riiS 

receiving   or   diachargmg    their    cargoes,    to  proviion  of  the  ComrtituUon  either  of 

make   room   for   such   others   as   require   to  ^  J  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  United  States,  nor  with 

be  more  immediately  accommodated  for  the  provision    of    federal    Uw.    Tinken   r. 

purpose  of  receiving  or  discharging  their  car-  stfuwlsgon,  (Marine  Ct  Tr.  1\  1878)  1  City 

goes;  and  shall  have  power  to  determine  as  p.     /v   v\   ooi 

to  the  fact  of  their  being  fairly  and  in  good  ^^  *^'  *'  •^*' 

(4)  ProUhitiag  Dtposit  of  OffuuiTO  Xattv. 

A  New  York  statute  providing  that  it  shall  this  state,  or  in  the  waters  of  Jamaica  bay, 

not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  is  one  in  the  nature  of  a  police  regulation 

throw   or   cast   any   dead   animals,   carrion,  not  designed  to  interfere  with  commerce  in 

offal,  or  other  putrid  or  offensive  matter  in  any  respect,  and  in  no  way  encroaches  upon 

the  waters  of  the  North  and  East  rivers  ad-  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce, 

joining  the  counties   of   New   York,   Kings,  New  York  v.  Furgneson,  (1881)  23  Hun  (N. 

Port  Richmond,  or  in  the  bay  of  New  York,  Y.)  594. 
or  in  Raritan  bay,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 

(•)  BrtaKlishlng    Harbor    Unoo. —  A  state  majy  by  its  legislature,  or  through  a 

board  of  harbor  commissioners,  establish,  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of 

commerce  and  navigation,  harbor  lines  in  navigable  waters,  not  inconsistent 

with  any  l^slation  of  Congress,  limiting  the  building  of  wharves  and  other 

structures  upon  lands  not  already  built  upon. 

Prc^i^r  r.  Northern  Pac.  R.  (>>.,  (1894)  152  C.  S.  64.  See  also  Grand  Trunk  R.  Go.  9. 
Backus,  (1891)  46  Fed.  Rep.  213. 

(f»  larvoyo  aad  Sofoin  of  ▼■owls. —  A  state  statute  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
masters  and  wardens  of  a  port  within  a  state  to  ofiFer  their  services  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  hatches  of  all  seagoing  vessels  which  should  arrive  at  that  port, 
and  which  declares  *'  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  other  than  the 
said  master  and  war»lens,  or  their  legally  constituted  deputy,  to  make  any 
survey  of  the  hatches  of  seagoing  vessels  coming  to  said  port  of  New  Orleans,  or 
to  make  any  survey  of  damaged  goods  coming  on  board  of  such  vessels,  whether 
such  s:irvey  l^  made  on  board  or  on  shore,  or  to  give  certificates  on  orders  for 
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Bale  of  such  damaged  goods  at  auction,  or  to  do  any  other  of  the  acts  and 
things  prescribed  by  law  for  said  master  and  wardens  to  do  and  perform," 
is  void  as  a  regulation  of  commerce. 

Foster  v.  New  Orleans,  (1876)  94  U.  S.  sels  deemed  unfit  to  proceed  to  sea,  and  to 
246,  reversing  (1874)  26  La.  Ann.  105.  judge  of  the  repairs  which  might  be  deemed 

necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  vessels  on  their 

A  New  York  statute,  if  it  conferred  upon  intended  voyages,  would  violate  this  clause, 
the  port  warden  of  the  state  of  New  York  Master,  etc.,  t?.  Cartwright,  (1860)  4  Sandf. 
the  exclusive  power  to  make  a  survey  of  ves-       (N.  Y.)  236. 

j.  Fkbeibs —  (1)  Authority  of  States  to  Establish  Ferries.  —  The  power 

of  the  state  to  regulate  matters  of  internal  police  includes  the  establishment  of 

ferries  as  well  as  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges. 

Gloucester  Ferry  Co.  t?.  Pennsylvania,  late  ferries.  Mills  17.  St.  Clair  County,  (1845) 
(1886)    114  U.  S.  216.  7  HI.  227. 

The  right  to  establish  and  regulate  ferries  The  power  to  establish  and  regulate  fer- 
18  part  of  that  mass  of  legislation  which  em-  ries  belongs  to  the  state.  Marshall  v. 
braces  everything  within  the  territory  of  a  Grimes,  (1866)  41  Miss.  27. 
state  not  surrendered  to  the  general  govern-  .  *^^,^  *—««i,5o^  ^.^^-^^  k^  «  ^,,»:»i,%<.i 
ment.  Conway  v.  Taylor,  (1861)  1  Black  ^  *®77  ^'anch^e  ^ant«d  by  a  municipal 
lU  8^634  »  \*"  x/  IV  corporation  IS  not  void  as  an  attempt  to  regu- 
^  '  late  interstate  commerce.  Carroll  v,  Camp- 
State  legislatures  possess  the  power,  within  bell,  ( 1891 )  108  Mo.  660. 
the  limits  of  the  state,  to  establish  and  regu- 

Whtn  TramporUtion  Hot  by  Firry. —  Conceding,  arguendo,  that  the  police  power 

of  a  state  extends  to  the  establishment,  regulation,  and  licensing  of  ferries  on  a 

navigable  stream,  being  the  boundary  between  two  states,  none  of  the  cases 

justifies  the  proposition  that  such  power  embraces  transportation  by  water 

across  such  a  river  which  does  not  constitute  a  ferry  in  a  strict  technical  sense. 

St.  Clair  County  v.  Interstate  Sand,  etc.,  deciding  that  that  doctrine,  which  undoubt- 

Transfer  Co.,  (1904)   192  U.  S.  466,  wherein  edly  finds  support  in  the  opinions  announced 

the  court  further  said:     "Because  we  have,  in  Fanning  v.  Gregoire,  (1863)   16  How.  (U. 

arguendo,  rested  our  conclusion  in  this  case  S.)    624,  and    Conway  v.  Taylor,    (1861)    1 

upon    the    assumption    that    the    respective  Black  (U.  S.)  603,  has  not  been  modified  by 

atates  have  the  power  to  regulate  ferries  over  the   rule    subsequently     laid     down     in    the 

navigable  rivers  constituting  boundaries  be-  Gloucester    Ferry    case    and    the    Covington 

tween  states,  we  must  not  be  understood  as  Bridge  case." 

(2)  Exclusive  Grami  of  Ferry,  —  An  exclusive  ferry  grant  would  be  abro- 
gated by  enactments  in  respect  to  the  establishment  of  ports,  the  transportation 

.  of  the  mail,  etc. ;  the  rule  being  that  legislation  by  Congress  over  subjects  within 
this  constitutional  power  is  necessarily  absolute  and  exclusive,  superseding  and 
controlling  all  state  regulations  directly  or  incidentally  in  conflict  with  it. 
U.  S.  V,  Jackson,  (1841)  4  N.  Y.  Leg.  Obs.  460,  26  Fed.  Cas.  No.  15,458. 

(3)  Effect  of  Acts  of  Congress  Licensing  Vessels.  —  The  enrollment  of  a 
vessel  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  a  license  under  those  laws  for 
the  coasting  trade,  give  to  the  vessel  no  ferry  rights.  "  Undoubtedly,  the 
states,  in  conferring  ferry  rights,  may  pass  laws  so  infringing  the  commercial 
power  of  the  nation  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  this  court  to  annul  or  control 
them." 

Conway  v.  Taylor,  (1861)  1  Black  (U.  S.)  ing  a  license  on  the  business  of  keeping  a 
634.  See  also  Chilvers  r.  People,  (1862)  11  ferry  or  boat  for  transporting  persons  across 
Mich.  43,  as  to  a  municipal  ordinance  impos-       the  Detroit  river  to  the  Canadian  shore. 
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Acts  of  Congress  proyiding  for  the  inspec- 
tion, enrollment,  and  licensing  of  vessels,  add 
prohibiting  any  without  such  licenses  to  trans- 
port passengers  and  goods  on  the  lakes,  bays, 
riyers,  and  all  other  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  do  not  deprive  the  atatea  of 
power  to  regulate  ferries  and  grant  ferry 
privileges  to  their  own  citizens. 

Newport  17.  Taylor,  (1855)  16  B.  Mon. 
(Ky.)  792,  in  which  case  the  court  said: 
"If  it  were  conceded  that  the  commercial 
power  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  mi^ht  be  legiti- 
mately exercised  in  the  regulation  of  ferries 
transporting  persons  and  commodities  across 
a  river  flowing  between  two  states,  and  that 
where  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  regu- 
lations enacted  by  Congress  and  those  of  the 
states  on  the  same  subject,  the  latter  must, 
under  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution,  yield 
to  the  former ;  still,  a  power  of  this  character, 
so  long  exercised  without  question,  not  only 


by  this  state,  but  by  every  other  state  simi- 
larly situated  —  a  power  essentially  local, 
and  in  its  immediate  operation  affecting  local 
interests  only  —  dependent  for  its  judicious 
exercise  upon  local  knowledge  —  founded  on 
the  jurisdiction  and  power  of  the  state  over 
its  own  soil,  and  the  persons  and  property  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  necessary  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  its  rights  and  duties  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  citizens  and  their  property,  as 
well  as  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of 
others  passing  to  and  from  its  territory  —  a 
power  of  this  character,  whose  existence,  as  a 
remnant  of  sovereignty  left  in  the  states,  is 
thus  sanctioned  by  time,  thus  approved  by 
considerations  of  fitness,  and  thus  demon- 
strated by  necessity,  is  entitled  to  too  much 
respect  to  be  defeated  by  anything  less  than 
an  unequivocal  assertion,  either  express  or 
by  necessary  implication,  of  the  conflicting 
power,  or  to  any  greater  extent  than  such 
conflicting  power  is  exerted  under  the  clear 
sanction  of  the  Constitution." 


Boats  Wholly  Sagafod  on  7oRios  Within  a  Stato,  and  owned  in  such  state,  are  subject 
to  an  Act  of  Congress  requiring  steamboats  to  be  licensed  or  inspected. 


U.  S.  r.  Jackson,  (1841)  4  N.  Y.  Leg.  Obs. 
450,  26  Fed.  Cas.  No.  15,458,  wherein  the 
court  said :  "  If,  then,  this  statute  acts  upon 
the  business  of  ferrying,  it  is  indirectly,  and 
because  proprietors  of  ferries  seek  to  em- 
ploy on  them  boats  subject  to  the  regulation 
of  the  general  government.  Congress  neither 
assumes  to  regulate  ferries  or  prescribe  regu- 
lations peculiar  to  ferries.     A  law  govern- 


ing the  structure  and  outfit  of  steam  ves- 
sels has  no  necessary  application  to  fer- 
ries, and  affects  them  only  when  such  boats 
are  put  in  their  service.  Boats  used  upon  a 
ferry  constitute  no  part  of  a  ferry  franchise. 
A  grant  of  a  ferry  by  the  state  to  be  served 
by  steamboats  alone,  would  not  connect  the 
boats  with  the  grant,  so  as  to  impart  the 
privileges  of  a  franchise  in  respect  to  them." 


Whoa  a  Corporation  AooopU  tho  Bight  from  tho  Stato  to  Forry  across  a  navigable  river 
and  land  on  the  banks,  it  does  so  with  the  implied  understanding  that  Congress 
may  at  any  time  when  the  public  good  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  require  it,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  authorize 
a  bridge  to  be  erected,  dikes  to  be  placed  in  the  river  to  change  the  current,  and 
thus  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  although  the  corporation  may 
be  somewhat  damaged  in  its  franchise,  no  action  can  be  maintained  for  the 
recovery  of  such  damages. 

Mississippi  River  Bridge  Co.  v,  Lonergan,  (1879)  '91  111.  517.  See  also  Loneigan  r. 
Mississippi  River  Bridge  Co.,    (1881)   2  McCrary  (U.  S.)  451. 

i.  Wharves,  Pibbs,  and  Docks —  (1)  Avihority  to  Authorize  Construe- 

Hon,  —  The  legislature  of  a  state  has  authority  to  authorize  the  construction 

of  piers,  etc.,  on  navigable  rivers  within  the  state  in  the  absence  of  controlling 

legislation  by  Congress. 

Pound  V,  Turck,  (1877)  95  U.  S.  464. 

States    may    authorize    the    erection    of 
wharves  not  materially  obstructing  naviga- 


tion. Delaware,  etc..  Canal  Co.  v.  Lawrence, 
(1873)  2  Hun  (N.  Y.)  163,  affirmed  (1874) 
56  N.  Y.  612. 


Until  Congress  Exorelfoi  lu  Snporior  Bight  of  control  over  public  water  highways,  it 
is  certain  that  a  state  bordering  thereon,  or  within  the  limits  of  which  such 
navigable  waters  are  located,  may  directly  or  through  the  instrumentality  of 
its  municipalities,  regulate  the  erection  of  wharves  and  docks  and  like  structures 
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therein^  and  also  define  the  channel  bank  or  line  of  navigability.  In  the  absence 
of  regulations  by  Congress  or  the  state  or  local  authorities,  the  riparian  pro- 
prietor or  adjacent  owner  of  land  bordering  upon  such  waters  may  erect  for 
himself,  or  for  the  use  of  the  public,  docks  and  wharves  in  such  waters,  out 
to  the  line  of  their  navigability. 

Grand  Trunk  R.  Co.  v.  Backus,  (1891)  46 
Fed.  Rep.  213. 


It  18  competent  for  a  state  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  wharves  on  navigable  streams 
within  its  territorial  limits  even  below  low- 
water  mark,  when  Congress  has  not  passed 
any  legislation  affecting  the  right.  Savan- 
nah V.  State,  (1848)  4  Ga.  26. 


Wharves  and  bridges  and  ferries  across 
streams  constituting  the  boundaries  between 
states  may  be  established  and  regelated  by 
the  states  in  the  absence  of  legislation  on  the 
same  subject  by  Congress,  provided  no  bur- 
den other  than  an  ordinary  charge  for  their 
use  be  imposed  upon  the  commerce  passing 
over  them.  Gulf,  etc.,  R.  ,Co.  v,  Dwyer, 
(1890)  76  Tex.  580. 


(2)  Regulating  Use  of  Wharves.  —  An  ordinance  regulating  the  use  of 
wharves  in  a  town,  and  forbidding  the  landing  of  vessels,  except  by  per- 
mission of  a  wharfmaster,  at  any  point  within  the  town  other  than  between 
certain  designated  streets,  if  it  be  a  regulation  of  commerce,  is  one  which 
belongs  to  that  class  of  rules  which,  like  pilotaje,  can  be  most  wisely  exercised 
by  local  authority,  and  is  valid  until  Congress  assumes  to  establish  regulations. 

Cincinnati,  etc.,  Packet  Co.  v.  Catlettsburg,  (1881)  106  U.  S.  663. 

(3)  Wharfage  Fees  —  (a)  Bight  to  CollMt.  —  In  the  absence  of  legislation  by 
Congress,  wharfage  is  governed  by  the  local  state  law.  By  the  state  law  it  is 
generally  required  to  be  reasonable,  and  by  that  law  its  reasonableness  must 
be  judged.  The  appropriation  of  the  wharfage  receipts  to  the  objects  of  keeping 
wharves  in  repair,  of  gradually  expending  them  as  additions  may  be  needed, 
and  of  maintaining  a  police  for  their  protection,  and  lights  for  their  better 
enjoyment,  is  entirely  germane  to  the  purposes  of  wharfage  facilities. 


Ouachita  Packet  Co.  9.  Aiken,  (1887)  121 
U.  8.  448,  affirming  (1883)  16  Fed.  Rep.  890. 

A  miuiicipal  coxporation,  owning  improved 
wharves  and  other  artificial  means  which  it 
has  provided  and  maintains,  at  its  own  cost, 
for  Uie  benefit  of  those  engaged  in  commerce 
upon  the  public  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  prohibited  by  the  Na- 
tional Constitution  from  charging  and  col- 
lecting from  those  using  its  wharves  and 
facilities  such  reasonable  fees  as  will  fairly 
remunerate  it  for  the  use  of  its  property. 
Northwestern  Union  Packet  Co.  f?.  St.  Louis, 
(1879)  100  U.  S.  427.  See  also  Cincinnati, 
etc..  Packet  Co.  v,  Catlettsburg,  (1881)  105 
U.  S.  662. 

The  state  harbor  commissioners  of  Cali- 
fornia are  charged  by  the  laws  of  that  state 
with  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
wharves  and  landings  of  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco,  with  the  right  to  collect  dockage, 
wharfage,  rent,  or  toll.  The  imposition  of  a 
toll  or  charge  by  such  commissioners  on 
merchandise,  being  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  passing  to  or  over  the  wharves  at 
San  Francisco,  is  constitutional  and  valid; 
the  charge  being  for  a  service  rendered,  the 
government  is  not  entitled  to  such  service 


free  of  toll.  Such  toll  or  charge  is  not  a  tax 
upon  or  in  respect  to  interstate  traffic.  State 
Toll  on  Qovernment  Property,  (1900)  23  Op. 
Atty.-Oen.  299. 

Wharfage  dues  which  are  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  use  of  the  wharves  are 
not  void  as  regulations  of  commerce.  Leath- 
ers V.  Aiken,  ( 1881 )  9  Fed.  Rep.  679. 

State  stetutes  regulating  the  rates  of 
wharfage  are  not  invalid  as  regulations  of 
commerce  in  the  absence  of  any  law  of  the 
United  Stetes  upon  the  subject.  The  Canal- 
Boat  Ann  Ryan,  (1873)  4  Ben.  (U.  S.)  20, 
1  Fed.  Cas.  No.  428. 

It  may  be  that  a  statute  regulating  the 
rates  of  wharfage,  owing  to  the  intimate  and 
necessary  connection  of  the  subject-matter 
with  navigation,  is  a  regulation  of  commerce, 
but  the  character  of  the  subject  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  such  as  to  require  it  to  be  consid- 
ered to  be  within  the  exclusive  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  the  national  government.  On 
the  contrary,  owing  to  the  differing  necessi- 
ties of  the  various  ports,  the  varying  extent 
of  the  demand  of  wharves,  according  to  local- 
ity, and  the  absence  of  any  uniform  rate  of 
cost  or  value  of  such  property,  it  seems 
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manifest  that  legislation  of  this  character 
stands  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  pilot 
laws ;  and  state  laws  of  that  character,  when 
not  in  conflict  with  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  are  upheld  by  reason  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  subject.  The  Canal- Boat  Ann 
Ryan,  (1873)  7  Ben.  (U.  S.)  20,  1  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  428. 

Wharfage  charges  established  by  a  munici- 


pal ordinance  to  defray  the  expense  of 
wharves  and  other  works  necessary  for  the 
lining  and  unloading  of  vessels,  and  to  se- 
cure a  convenient  access  to  them,  are  not 
inconsistent  with  this  clause.  First  Munici- 
pality V.  Pease,  (1847)  2  La.  Ann.  538.  See 
also  Worsley  17.  New  Orleans,  (1844)  9  Rob. 
(La.)  324,  and  Sweeney  17.  Otis,  (1885)  37 
La.  Ann.  520,  that  wharfage  dues  are  not 
regulations  of  commerce. 


(b)  DiseriminaUng  Wharfage  Bates.  —  A  statute  whicll  makes  a  distinction  of 
wharfage  between  canal  boats  plying  on  the  waters  of  the  state  exclusively  and 
all  other  canal  boats  and  barges,  violates  this  clause  even  in  the  absence  of 
federal  legislation,  A  law  which  makes  such  a  distinction  does  not  impose  on 
vessels,  for  the  use  of  wharves,  a  mere  compensatory  payment.  A  compensatory 
payment  merely  must  be  general  and  uniform, 

Broeck  v.  The  Barge  John  M.  Welch,  (1880)  2  Fed.  Rep.  369,  reversing  (1878)  9  Ben. 
(U.  S.)  607,  13  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,359. 

(o)  Proportionate  to  Tonnage  of  Vetiol.  —  A  municipal  corporation  having  by  the 
law  of  its  organization  an  exclusive  right  to  make  wharves,  collect  wharfage, 
and  regulate  wharfage  rates,  cannot,  consistently  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  charge  and  collect  wharfage  proportionate  to  the  tonnage  of  the 
vessel  from  the  owners  of  enrolled  and  licensed  steamboats  mooring  and  landing 
at  the  wharves  constructed  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river. 

Keokuk  Northern  Line  Packet  Co.  v.  Keokuk,  (1877)  95  U.  S.  84.  See  also  Vicksburg 
V.  Tobin,  (1879)  100  U.  S.  432. 


L  Beidges — (1)  Authority  to  Erect  Bridges.  —  Bridges  over  navigable 
streams  which  are  entirely  within  the  limits  of  a  state  are  of  the  class  of 
subjects  on  which  the  power  of  the  state  may  be  exercised  as  local  in  their  nature 
and  operation.  The  local  authority  can  better  appreciate  their  necessity,  and 
can  better  direct  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  used  and  regulated,  than  a 
government  at  a  distance. 


Escanaba,  etc.,  Transp.  Co.  v.  Chicago, 
(1882)  107  U.  S.  687,  affirming  (1882)  12 
Fed.  Rep.  777.  See  also  Com.  v.  New  Bed- 
ford Bridge  Co.,  (1854)  2  Gray  (Mass.)  339; 
Com.  V.  Breed,   (1827)   4  Pick.   (Mass.)   460. 

Over  the  navigable  waters  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  states,  Congress,  in  the 
assertion  of  its  power  under  the  Constitution 
to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
states,  may  exercise  control  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  protect,  preserve,  and  improve 
their  free  navigation,  but  while  this  power 
remains  dormant  and  until  that  body  acts, 
the  states  have  plenary  authority  over 
bridges  across  them,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  ordinance  of  the  Northwest  Territory  of 
1787  that  precludes  them  from  exercising  that 
authority.  Muskingum  Countv  v.  Board  of 
Public  Works,  (1884)  39  Ohio  St.  633.  See 
also  Hutchinson  v,  Thompson,  (1839)  9  Ohio 
52. 


In  respect  to  domestic  navi^ble  streams 
which  rise,  run,  and  empty  within  the  borders 
of  the  state,  state  legislation  is  unaffected 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
unless  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  navigation 
laws  of  some  other  enactments  of  Congress, 
and  a  state  may  bridge  such  waters  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  do  only  impair 
or  diminish  the  freedom  of  navigation  with- 
out destroying  the  right  altogether.  As  such 
a  stream  bears  a  necessary  relation  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  since  the  state 
has  not  only  delegated  to  Congress  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce,  but  has  a^eed  also 
in  the  Constitution  *'  that  the  citizens  of 
each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
states,"  it  is  an  inevitable  deduction  that  the 
legislative  power  of  the  state  is  not  competent 
to  destroy  its  navigability.  Flnna^n  r. 
Philadelphia,  (1862)  42  Pa.  St.  231. 
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In  the  AlMeaee  of  CengroMional  Legislation  on  the  subject,  the  state  may  authorize 
the  erection  of  a  bridge  across  any  navigable  water  therein,  as  it  may  see  proper, 
subject  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  abate  or  regulate  the  same. 


Oregon  City  Transp.  Co.  v,  Columbia  St. 
Bridge  Co.,   (1892)   53  Fed.  Kep.  550. 

Until  Congress  exercises  its  superior  right 
of  control  and  regulation,  the  states  or  state 
within  whose  territorial  limits  navigable 
waters  or  streams  are  located  may  directly, 
or  through  delegated  authority,  authorize  the 
erection  of  bridges  across  the  same,  and  such 
structures  are  not  unlawful  until  so  declared 
by  Congress.  In  respect  to  such  structures 
over  navigable  waters  within  the  limits  of 
a  state,  nonaction  by  Congress  is  not  a 
declaration  that  such  waters  must  remain 
free  and  unobstructed,  but  that  the  state's 
authority  over  the  waters  may  be  exercised  to 
the  extent,  at  least,  of  permitting  and  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  ferries  and  the 
building  of  bridges  over  them  necessary  or 
convenient  for  either  its  local  or  interstate 
commerce.  Rhea  v.  Newport  News,  etc.,  R. 
Co.,  (1892)  50  Fed.  Rep.  20. 

Bridges  over  navigable  waters  are  not  of 
such  national  character  as  to  exclude  state 
action  in  respect  thereto,  but  are,  on  the 
contrary,  of  such  local,  limited,  and  special 
character,  as  aids  to  commerce,  as  to  come 
within  the  management  and  authority  of  the 
states  until  Congress  intervenes  and  super- 
sedes this  action.  Rhea  v.  Newport  News, 
et«.,  R.  Co.,   (1892)  50  Fed.  Rep.  22. 

A  state  may  authorize  the  construction  of 
a  bridge  over  a  navigable  river,  and  such 
legislation  is  only  unconstitutional  when  it 
comes  in  collision  with  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  Congress  in  the  regulation  of  for- 
eign and  interstate  commerce.  Pennsylvania 
R.  Co.  V,  New  York,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1873)  18 
Int.  Rev.  Rec.  142,  19  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,953. 

"Neither  under  the  power  granted  by  the 
states  to  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes,  nor  under  any 
other   provision   of  the   Constitution,   or   of 


any  Act  of  Congress,  has  this  power  of  the 
states  over  the  navigable  rivers  exclusively 
within  them,  to  render  them  useful  for  their 
domestic  purposes,  been  surrendered  or  de- 
signed to  be  surrendered."  Chicago  v.  Mc- 
Ginn, (1869)  51  111.  273. 

A  state  may  authorize  the  building  of  a 
bridge  or  other  structure  tending  to  obstruct 
the  navigation  of  a  navigable  river  which  is 
altogether  within  its  own  boundary,  so  long 
as  Congress  does  not  interfere.  Green,  etc.. 
River  Nav.  Co.  v.  Chesapeake,  etc.,  R.  Co., 
(1888)   88  Ky.  1. 

While  the  general  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  is  vested  in  Con- 
ffress,  still  where  the  subject-matter  involved 
18  a  tidal  river  so  situated  as  not  to  be  in 
the  line  of  general  commerce,  and  Congress 
has  not  exercised  its  power  over  it,  the  state 
may  exercise  the  power  of  authorizing  the 
erection  of  bridges  or  dams  across  it  for  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity.  State  v. 
Leighton,    (1891)    83  Me.  421. 

In  the  absence  of  any  restrictive  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  by  Congress,  the  state 
may  authorize  bridges  over  navigable  streams, 
by  statute  so  guarded  as  to  protect  the  sub- 
stantial rights  of  navigation.  Talbot  County 
V,  Queen  Anne's  County,   (1878)  50  Md.  261. 

The  grant  of  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce cannot  of  itself  operate  to  restrain  the 
states  from  erecting  or  authorizing  the  erec- 
tion of  structures  upon  the  navigable  waters 
within  their  limits  which  may  impede  or 
totally  obstruct  in  the  particular  place  the 
passage  of  vessels.  The  states  have  the  power 
to  erect  or  authorize  the  erection  of  bridges 
over  navigable  waters  within  their  limits  so 
long  as  no  actual  legislation  of  Congress  in 
the  exercise  of  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce is  contravened.  Dover  v.  Portsmouth 
Bridge,   (1845)    17  N.  H.  224. 


To  Ereot  a  Drawbridge  across  a  navigable  river  is  one  of  those  general  powers 
possessed  by  a  state  for  the  public  convenience,  and  may  be  exercised  providing 
it  does  not  infringe  on  the  federal  powers. 


Palmer  v.  Cuyahoga  County,  (1843)  3  Mc- 
Lean (U.  S.)  226,  18  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,688. 

A  bridge  with  a  draw,  which  shall  be 
opened  free  of  expense  for  every  vessel  sail- 
ing  under   a    license,    as   a   coasting   vessel, 


affords  all  the  accommodations  necessary  for 
the  citizens  in  the  vicinity  or  for  travelers, 
and  does  not  impede  the  navigation  in  any 
essential  degree.  People  v.  Rensselaer,  etc., 
R.  Co.,   (1836)    16  Wend.   (N.  Y.)    134. 


▲oross  the  Month  of  a  Cove.  —  The  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  mouth  of 
a  cove,  which  is  only  navigable  by  scows  or  other  flat-bottomed  boats,  is  not  a 
regulation  of  commerce. 


Groton  r.  Hurlburt,  (1852)  22  Conn.  178, 
in  which  case  the  court  said :  "  Were  it 
necessary,  we  should  doubtless  hold  that  the 


commercial  powers  originally  vested  in  the 
states  of  the  Union,  so  far,  certainly,  as  re- 
lates to  commerce  within  the  limits  of  the 
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states,  remain  unimpaired,  except  so  far  as  struction,  and  especially  to  the  commerce 
the  Acts  of  Ck>ngress  conflict  with  state  laws.  which  may  be  regulated  by  Congress.  So 
Here,  however,  there  has  been  no  r^pilation  that  it  comes  to  be  a  case  where  the  state 
of  Congress  whatever;  at  the  mos^  it  could  may  act  according  to  its  own  views  of  ex- 
be  claimed  to  be  only  an  obstruction  to  it.  pediency  and  propriety." 
But  on  the   facts  found,  it  is  not  an  ob- 

To  Bradcr  the  Aetion  «f  a  State  InTalid  in  constructing  or  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges  over  one  of  its  navigable  streams,  the  general  government  must 
directly  interfere  so  as  to  supersede  its  authority  and  annul  what  it  has  done 
in  the  matter. 

Escanaba,  etc.,  Transp.  Co.  v,  Chicago,  tion  of  the  streams.  Cardwell  v,  American 
(1882)  107  U.  S.  690,  afUmUng  (1882)  12  Bridge  Co.,  (1885)  113  U.  S.  208,  affirming 
Fed.  Rep.  777.  (1884)   19  Fed.  Rep.  662. 

The   states   have   full    power   to   regulate  So  long  as  the  authority  of  Congress  lies 

within  their  limits  matters  of  internal  police^  dormant,  the  states  may  authorize  the  eree- 

which  embrace,  among  other  things,  the  con-  tion  of  bridges  over  navigable  waters  within 

struction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  roads  their  limits,  which  may  to  some  extent  ob- 

and  bridges  and  the  establishment  of  ferries;  struct  navigation,   or  by  concurrent  action 

and   as   to  bridges   over   navigable   streams  may  bridge  the  waters  lying  between  them; 

their  power  is  subordinate  to  that  of  Con-  but,  so  soon  as  Congress  intervenes  and  exer- 

gress,  as  an  Act  of  the  latter  body  is  by  the  cises  its  power  of  regulation,  what  has  been 

Constitution  made  the  supreme  law  of  the  done  by  the  state  authority  must  give  way  to 

land,  but  until  Congress  acts  on  the  subject  the  paramount  authority  of  Congress.     The 

their  power  is  plenary.    When  Congress  acts  power  of  the  state  ends  where  that  of  the  na- 

directly  with  reference  to  bridges  authorised  tion  begins.     Decker  v.   Baltimore,   etc.,  R. 

by  the  state,  its  will  may  control  so  far  as  Co.,  (1887)  30  Fed.  Rep.  725. 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  free  naviga- 

(2)  Port  of  Entry  Above  the  Bridge.  — A  court  of  the  United  States  has 
no  jurisdiction  to  restrain  by  injunction  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  a  navigable 
river  lying  wholly  within  the  limits  of  a  particular  state,  where  such  erection 
is  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  though  a  port  of  entry  has  been 
created  by  Congress  above  the  bridge. 

Milnor  v.  New  Jersey  R.  Co.,  (1867)  6  Am.  L.  Reg.  6,  17  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,620. 

(3)  Regvlation  of  Tolls.  —  A  state  has  not  the  power  to  regulate  tolls  upon 
a  bridge  connecting  it  with  another  state.  The  court  did  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  passing  upon  the  question  whether,  in  the  absence  of  legislation 
by  Congress,  the  states  may  by  reciprocal  action  fix  upon  a  tariff  which  shall 
be  operative  upon  both  sides  of  the  river. 

Covington,  etc..  Bridge  Co.  v.  Kentucky,  merce  between  states,  is  part  of  the  power  re^ 
(1894)   154  U.  S.  209.  served  to  the  states/  and  is  not  delegated  to 

The  regulation  of  toUs  on  bridges  and  turn-  h^%S?f  ^^§^?.™9'2^v•  T^V^i  JT^"^"^'" 
pike  roadt  and  fares  on  railroadf and  ferries,        aSSH  23  N  J  L  20^  ^^    ^ 

which  are  used  for  communication  and  com-       ^         ' 

m.  Pilots  and  Pilotage — (1)  Oeneral  Authority  of  States.  —  The 
regulation  of  pilots  and  pilotage  is  not  a  subject*  which  is  national  in  its  nature, 
admitting  only  of  one  uniform  system  or  plan  of  regulation.  The  Act  of 
Congress  of  August  7,  1789,  contains  a  clear  and  authoritative  declaration  by 
the  First  Congress  that  the  nature  of  this  subject  is  such  that  until  Congress 
should  find  it  necessary  to  exert  its  power  it  should  he  left  to  the  legislation 
of  the  states ;  that  it  is  local  and  not  national ;  that  it  is  1^'Vely  to  be  best  provided 
for  not  by  one  system  or  plan  of  regulations,  but  by  as  many  as  the  legislative 
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discretion  of  the  several  states  should  deem  applicable  to.  the  local  peculiarities 
of  the  ports  within  their  limits.  Viewed  in  this  light,  so  much  of  the  Act 
of  1T89  as  declares  that  pilots  shall  be  continued  to  be  regulated  "  by  such 
laws  as  the  states  may  respectively  hereafter  enact  for  that  purpose,"  instead 
of  being  held  to  be  inoperative,  as  an  attempt  to  confer  on  the  states  a  power 
to  legislate  of  which  the  Constitution  had  deprived  them,  is  allowed  an 
appropriate  and  important  signification, 

"until  further  legislative  provision  shall  be 
made  by  Congress/'  shows,  conclusively,  an 
opinion  that  Congress  could  control  the  whole 
subject,  and  might  adopt  the  system  of  the 
states  or  provide  one  of  its  own.  Gibbons  v. 
Ogden,  (1824)  9  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  208. 


Cooley  r.  Board  of  Wardens,  (1861)  12 
How.  (U.  S.)  319.  See  also  Wilson  t?.  Me- 
Namee,  (1880)  102  U.  S.  572;  Bx  v,  McNiel, 
(1871)  13  WaU.  (U.  8.)  242;  Low  t?.  Pilotage 
Com'rs,   (1830)   R.  M.  Charlt.   (Ga.)   302. 

The  Act  of  Congress  adopting  the  system 
for  the  regulation  of  pilots,  in  full  force  in 
every  state,  unquestionably  manifests  an  in- 
tention to  leave  this  subject  entirely  to  the 
states  until  Congress  should  think  proper  to 
interpose;  but  the  very  enactment  of  such  a 
law  indicates  an  opinion  that  it  was  neces- 
sary; that  the  existing  system  would  not  be 
applicable  to  the  new  state  of  things  unless 
expressly  applied  to  it  by  Congress.  But  this 
section  is  confined  to  pilots  within  the  "  bays, 
inlets,  rivers,  harbors,  and  ports  of  the  United 
States,"  which  are,  of  course,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  also  within  the  limits  of  some  particular 
state.  The  acknowledged  power  of  a  state  to 
regulate  its  police,  its  domestic  trade,  and  to 
govern  its  own  citizens,  may  enable  it  to  legis- 
late on  this  subject  to  a  considerable  extent; 
and  the  adoption  of  its  system  by  Congress, 
and  the  application  of  it  to  the  whole  subject 
of  commerce,  do  not  seem  to  the  court  to 
imply  a  right  in  the  states  so  to  apply  it  of 
their  own  authority.  But  the  adoption  of  the 
state    system    being   temporary,    being   only 


The  long-continued  silence  of  Congress, 
with  its  plenary  power  in  the  presence  of 
legislation  respecting  pilotage  by  the  states 
concerned,  is  itself  an  implied  ratification  and 
adoption,  and  is  equivalent  in  its  consequence 
to  an  express  declaration  to  that  effect.  Wil- 
son V,  McNamee,  (1880)  102  U.  S.  674. 

The  pilot  laws  of  the  state  axe  in  force 
abroad  on  the  sea  aa  well  as  in  the  home 
port,  as  a  vessel  at  sea  is  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  territory  to  which  it  belongs  when 
at  home.  It  carries  with  it  the  local  legal 
rights  and  legal  jurisdiction  of  such  locality. 
This  principle  is  subject  to  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  over  the  foreign  and  interstate 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  commercial 
marine  of  the  country  engaged  in  such  com- 
merce, and  subject  also  to  the  like  power  of 
Congress  "to  define  and  punish  piracies  and 
felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas  and  of- 
fenses against  the  law  of  nations."  Wilson  v. 
McNamee,  (1880)  102  U.  S.  574. 


Althongh  State  Laws  Oonoemlng  Pilotage  Are  Begulatieni  of  Commeree,  they  fall  within 
that  class  of  powers  which  may  be  exercised  by  the  state  until  Congress  sees  fit 
to  act  upon  the  subject. 


Olsen  V.  Smith,  (1904)  195  U.  S.  341,  af- 
firming  (Tex.  Civ.  App.  1902)  68  S.  W.  Rep. 
320. 

"The  power  conferred  by  this  clause  is 
without  limitation;  it  extends  to  all  subjects 
of  commerce,  and  to  all  persons  engaged  in 
it;  it  embraces  trafiic,  navigation,  and  inter- 
course, and  necessarily,  therefore,  the  whole 
subjects  of  pilots  and  pilotage.  But  the 
clause  does  not,  in  terms,  exclude  the  exercise 
of  any  authority  by  the  states  to  regulate 
pilots.  On  the  contrary,  the  authority  of  the 
states  to  regulate  the  whole  subject,  in  the 
absence  of  legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
has  been  recognized  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  government."  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Co.  V.  Joliffe,  (1864)  2  Wall.  (U.  S.)  459. 


An  Indiana  statute  "regulating  the 
licensing  of  pilots  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio 
river,"  was  held  to  be  valid  so  far  as  com- 
mercial intercourse  may  be  carried  on  between 
the  ports  of  the  state  by  a  citizen  thereof. 
Bamaby  r.  State,  (1863)  21  Ind.  460. 

A  New  York  statute  giving  to  a  pilot  the 
right  to  recover  his  fees  upon  having  offered 
his  services  to  pilot  a  vessel  in  port,  and  hav- 
ing been  refused,  was  held  not  to  conflict  with 
laws  of  Congress.  Cisco  v.  Roberts,  ( Ct.  App. 
1867)  33  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  424.  See  also 
Stilwell  V.  Raynor,  (1860)  1  Daly  (N.  Y.)  47. 

A  South  Carolina  statute,  entitled  **An 
act  to  regulate  the  pilotage  at  the  port  of 
Charleston,"  was  held  to  be  valid.  State  r. 
Penny,   (1882)   19  S.  Car.  218. 


The  Bight  to  Bseover  Pilotage  and  Half  Pilotage,  as  prescribed  by  state  legislation, 
rests  not  only  on  state  laws  but  on  contract.  Pilotage  is  compensation  for 
services  performed ;  half  pilotage  is  compensation  for  services  which  the  pilot 
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has  put  himself  in  readiness  to  perform  by  labor,  risk,  and  cost,  and  which 
he  has  actually  offered  to  perform. 

Southern  Steamship  Co.  r.  Portwardens,  (1867)  6  Wall.  (U.  8.)  34. 

Limited  to  Veoetaity  of  Conformiiig  to  Looal  PMallarities.  —  The  right  of  the  states  to 
establish  pilotage  regulations  sufficient  to  insure  at  their  several  ports  competent 
pilots,  and  determine  such  reasonable  fees  as  will  guarantee  them  compensation, 
has  been  recognized  both  by  Congress  in  adopting  the  regulations  in  force  in 
1789,  and  in  adjudications  subsequently;  but  the  ground  of  such  recognition 
and  approval  has  been  ^*  the  necessity  of  conforming  regulations  of  pilotage  to 
the  local  peculiarities  of  each  port,"  and,  when  that  necessity  is  satisfied,  any 
further  interference  with  commerce  is  as  liable  to  objection  as  any  other 
commercial  regulation. 

Williams  v.  The  Lizzie  Henderson,  (18S0)  29  Fed.  Cas.  No.  17,726a. 


(2)  Staie  Laws  as  Conflicting  with  Acts  of  Congress,  —  A  statute  creating 
a  board  of  pilot  commissioners  and  authorizing  the  board  to  license  such  number 
of  pilots  for  a  port  of  the  state  as  it  might  deem  necessary,  was  held  not  to 
conflict  with  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  30,  1852,  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
amend  an  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  better  security  of  the  lives  of 
passengers  on  board  vessels  propelled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  steam,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  the  object  of  which  Act  was  to  provide  a  system  under  which 
the  masters  and  owners  of  vessels  propelled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  steam  might 
be  required  to  employ  competent  pilots  to  navigate  such  vessels  on  their  voyage. 


Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  v.  Joliffe, 
(1864)  2  Wall.  (U.  S.)  450.  See  also  Cisco 
r.  Roberts,  (1867)  36  N.  Y.  292. 

A  state  has  full  authority,  under  the  Act 
of  Congress,  to  regulate  pilotage  services 
within  her  navigable  waters,  and  while  she 
cannot  pass  any  law  excluding  the  duly  quali- 
fied pilots  of  adjoining  states  on  the  same 
waters,  she  can  impose  such  regulations  as 
she  deems  conducive  to  the  public  welfare 
upon  tlie  pilot"^  lisccnsed  under  her  o^vn  law. 
The  William  Law,  (18S2)  14  Fed.  Rep.  794. 

A  Delaware  statute  providing  "  that  every 
shin  or  vp'*»iol.  propelled  by  stenm  or  s.uls, 
arriving  from  or  bound  to*  any  foreign  port 
or  place,  except  sueli  a'^  are  solely  coal  laden, 
passing  in  or  out  of  tlie  Delaware  bay  by  the 
way  of  (^ape  Henlopen.  shall  be  obliged  to  re- 
ceive a  pilot :  *  *  *  provided  she  is 
spoken  9r  a  pilot  offers  his  services  outside 
of  the  Cape  of  Henlopen  lighthouse,  bearing 
southwest ;  and  if  the  master  of  any  such 
ship  or  vessel,  after  she  is  spoken  or  a  pilot 
offers.  «»hall  refuse  or  neclect  to  take  a  pilot, 
the  ma*4ter,  owner,  or  consisrnee  of  such  ves- 
sel shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  any  such  pilot 
suing  for  the  same  a  sum  equal  to  the  pilot- 
age of  such  ship  or  vessel;  ♦  ♦.  •  that 
the  pilot  who  sbill  tirst  offer  him«self  to  any 
inward  bound  ships  or  vessels  shall  be  en- 
titled to  take  charge  thereof,"  was  held  in- 


valid as  in  conflict  with  an  Act  of  Congress 
of  March  2,  1837,  which  enacts  that  "the 
master  of  any  vessel  coming  into  or  going  out 
of  any  port  situate  upon  waters  which  are  the 
boundary  between  two  states,  may  employ  any 
pilot  duly  licensed  or  authorized  by  the  laws 
of  either  of  the  states  bounded  on  such  waters, 
to  pilot  the  vessel  to  or  from  such  port." 
The  waters  of  the  Delaware  bay  and  river  are 
not  the  boundary  between  the  states  of  Dela- 
ware and  Pennsylvania :  but  as  these  states 
are  coterminus,*  and  border  on  the  same 
waters,  they  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  which  was  intended  to  remedv 
the  very  difficulty  which  has  arisen  in  this 
case,  to  wit,  the  attempted  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory  feature  of  a  state  statute,  and 
the  denial  of  the  rights  of  the  master  of  a 
vessel  to  select  his  pilot  from  either  of  two 
states  when  navigating  the  waters  which  are 
common  to  both.  The  South  Cambria,  ( 1886) 
27  Fed.  Rep.  526. 

A  Delaware  statute  which  contemplates  an 
exclusive  iurisdiction  over  the  subject  on 
waters  within  her  limits,  by  requiring  "that 
any  person  exercising  the  profession  of  a  pilot 
in  the  bay  and  river  Delaware  shall 
•  *  •  <^pply  in  person  to  the  board  of  pilot 
commissioners  (of  the  state  of  Delaware)  for 
a  license  to  entitle  him  to  follow  that  occupa- 
tion," is  in  conflict  with  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  1837,  and  therefore  void.     The  Clymene, 
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(1881)  9  Fed.  R«p.  167,  affirmed  (1882)  12 
Fed.  Rep.  346.  See  also  The  Alzena,  (1882) 
14  Fed.  Rep.  174;  The  Charles  A.  Sparks, 
(1883)  16  Fed.  Rep.  480. 

A  New  York  statute  providing  that  "  if  any 
person,  other  than  a  branch  Hell  Gate  pilot, 
shall  pilot  or  tow  for  any  other  person  any 
vessel  of  any  description,  or  board  such  vessel 
for  that  purpose  (excepting  a  minor  class), 
etc.,  without  the  aid  of  a  branch  Hell  Gate 
pilot  on  board,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,"  etc.,  is  a  mere  police  regula- 
tion and  not  an  exercise  of  the  power  vested 
exclusively  in  Congress,  and  has  been  sanc- 
tioned and  adopted  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 


Aug.  30,  1862.    People  v.  Sperry,  (1867)  60 
Barb.  (N.  Y.)   184. 

A  Pennsylvania  statute  making  it  an  in- 
dictable offense  for  any  person  to  pilot  a  ves- 
sel into  the  port  of  Philadelphia  without  a 
license  from  the  board  of  wardens,  is  void 
iu  being  in  conflict  with  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  March,  1837,  and  a  pilot  duly  licensed  by 
the  state  of  Delaware  may  be  employed  tu 
pilot  a  vessel  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia, 
though  those  waters  be  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Cly- 
mene,  (1881)  9  Fed.  Rep.  167,  affirmed 
(1882)  12  Fed.  Rep.  346.  See  also  The  Al- 
zena,  (1882)  14  Fed.  Rep.  174;  The  Charles 
A.  Sparks,  (1883)   16  Fed.  Rep.  480. 


(3)  Discrimdnation  in  Rates  of  PUotage.  (See  also  supra  and  infra,  this 
division,  Discrimination  Against  Foreign  Products,  p.  431;  Inspection  Laws 
—  Discrimination,  p.  436 ;  State  TaxcUion  —  Discrimination  Against  Foreign 
Products,  p.  526 ;  State  Taxation  —  Tax  on  Drummiers,  Canvassers,  and  Sam- 
ple Peddlers  —  Absence  of  Discrimination  in  Favor  of  Domestic  Commerce, 
p.  566.)  —  A  statute  regulating  the  pilotage  charge  for  vessels  bound  in  and  out 
through  the  capes  of  Virginia  is  not  itself  discriminating,  since  it  imposes  a  like 
compulsory  pilotage  charge  upon  all  vessels  bound  in  and  bound  out.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  there  is  no  appreciable  commerce  from  her  own  ports  inward 
bound  through  the  capes,  and  that  she  has  not  chosen  by  her  legislation  to 
subject  commerce  on  the  internal  waters  to  a  compulsory  charge  for  pilotage, 
does  not  render  the  statute  discriminatory. 

ports  of  this  state."  Such  statutes  are  in 
conflict  with  section  4237,  R.  S.,  providing 
that  "no  regulations  or  provisions  shall  be 
adopted  by  any  state  which  shall  make 
any  discrimination  in  the  rate  of  pilot- 
age or  half  pilotage,  between  vessels  sailing 
between  the  ports  of  one  state,  and  vessels 
sailing  between  the  ports  of  different  states, 
•  •  •  and  all  existing  regulations  or  pro- 
visions making  any  such  discrimination  are 
annulled  and  abrogated,"  and  are  void.  Free- 
man 1\  The  Undaunted,  (1889)  37  Fed.  Rep. 
662.  But  in  The  Alameda,  (1887)  31  Fed. 
Rep.  366,  it  was  held  that  the  invalidity  of 
the  provisions  with  respect  to  coasters  doe-s 
not  annul  the  whole  statute,  but  that  the  pro- 
visions requiring  half  pilotage  to  be  paid  by 
all  other  vessels  —  foreign  and  American  ves- 
sels arriving  from  foreign  ports  —  may  be 
enforced. 

A  Georgia  statute  which  provides  that 
"any  person,  master,  or  commander  of  a  ship 
or  vessel  bearing  toward  any  of  the  ports  or 
harbors  of  this  state,  except  coasters  in  thib 
state,  and  between  the  ports  of  this  state  and 
those  of  South  Carolina,  and  between  the 
ports  of  this  state  and  those  of  Florida,  who 
refuses  to  receive  a  pilot  on  board,  shall  be 
liable,  on  his  arrival  in  such  port  in  this 
state,  to  pay  the  first  pilot  who  may  have 
oflfered  his  services  outside  the  bar,  and  ex- 
hibited his  license  as  a  pilot,  if  demanded  by 
the  master,  the  full  rates  of  pilotage  estab- 
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Thompson  v,  Darden,  (1906)  198  U.  S.  315. 

A  municipal  ordinance  provided  "  that  any 
coaster  or  commander  of  a  vessel  bearing 
towards  the  coast  or  bar  of  Charleston  (all 
coasters  and  other  vessels  trading  between 
any  ports  within  this  state,  which  are  wholly 
owned  in  this  state,  and  all  steamboats  carry- 
ing the  United  States  mail,  excepted),  who 
shall  refuse  to  receive  on  board  a  licensed 
pilot,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  made  liable,  on 
his  arrival  in  the  port  of  Charleston,  to  pay 
the  pilot  who  first  offered,  without  the  har- 
bor, to  go  on  board  and  take  charge  of  such 
vessel,  the  rates  and  fees  allowed  and  estab- 
lished, as  hereinafter  mentioned,  as  if  such 
pilot  had  actually  brought  in  such  vessel  into 
port."  The  discrimination  made  by  this  or- 
dinance between  coasters  wholly  owned  in  the 
state  and  such  as  might  be  owned  in  another 
state,  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  in  every  other 
respect  similarly  situated  and  employed  with 
the  state  coasters,  was  held  to  be  void.  Chap- 
man 17.  Miller,  (1844)  2  Spears  L.  (S.  Car.) 
769. 

California  statutes  regulating  pilotage 
rates  required  vessels  to  pay  "  five  dollars  per 
foot  draught,  and  four  cents  per  ton  for  each 
and  every  ton  registered  measurement,"  but 
exempted  "  from  all  charges  for  pilotage,  un- 
less a  pilot  be  actually  employed,  all  vessels 
coasting  between  San  Francisco  and  any  port 
in  Oregon,  or  in  Washington,  or  Alaska  terri- 
tories, and  all  vessels  coasting  between  the 
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lished  by  Uw  for  sueh  yessel/'  contains  die-  constitutional   exception   merely,   the   whole 

criminations  which  are  prohibited  by  secticm  statute  must  be  treated  as  void.    Spraigue  «. 

4237,  R.  8.    As  the  discriminating  provisions  Thompson,    (1886)    118  U.  S.  93,  reoerniip 

cannot  be  separated  so  as  to  reject  the  un-  (1882)  69  Ga.  409. 

Biserimiaatiag  Clause  Bliminated  by  Oonstraetiea.  —  Where  a  state  Statute  contains  a 
discriminating  clause  conflicting  with  the  Act  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
pilotage,  and  the  effect  of  the  construction  of  the  statute  by  the  state  court  is 
to  eliminate  the  discrimination  from  the  statute^  the  statute,  as  interpreted, 
is  within  the  power  of  the  state  and  valid. 

01s«n  9.  Smith,  (1904)  195  U.  S.  341,  offp/rmvng  (Tex.  Oiv.  App.  1902)  68  S.  W.  Bep.  320. 

n.  Damb  akd  Booms.  —  A  statute  authorizing  "  the  erection  of  one  or 
more  dams  at  a  given  point  across  said  river,  and  the  building  and  maintaining 
of  a  boom  or  booms,  with  sufficient  piers,  and  in  such  manner  and  form,  and 
with  such  strength,  as  will  stop  and  hold  all  logs  and  other  things  which  may 
float  in  said  river,  which  boom  or  booms  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the 
passage  of  boats  at  all  times;  and  at  times  of  running  lumber,  a  sufficient 
apace  shall  be  kept  open  in  some  convenient  place  for  the  passage  of  rafts,  and 
the  said  dam  or  dams  shall  be  built  with  suitable  slides  for  the  running  of 
lumber  in  rafts  over  the  same,  and  the  said  dam  or  dams  and  boom  or  booms 
shall  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  obstruct  the  running  of  lumber  rafts  in  said 
river,"  was  held  to  be  valid. 

Pound  r.  Turck,   (1877)   96  U.  S.  460,  in  legislatures."     See   also   State  v.  Leighton, 

which    case    the    court    said:      "There    are  (1891)  83  Me.  421. 

within  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  perhaps  ^   Delaware    statute    authorized    a   oom- 

other  states,  many  small  streams  navigable  ^    construct  a  dam  across  a  creek  paas- 

for  a  short  distance  from  their  mouths  in  one  f„„ +i,,«„„v  „  j«    "i™/ ™J«I  ^a\J^^^^. 

of  the  great  rivers  of  the  country,  by  steam-  Sf^w!^^^,*  ^f2,^  marsh  adjoining  the 

•     i^j.v               XA      1      /•'.  JJelaware,  up  which  the  tide  flows  for  some 

rif«'5^A![^«!ft.^!'^w  l?JL"  ^wJS^^mW  ••i«t»»<»-    It  appeared  that  the  value  of  the 

^.f  iif  ^}     ^^  ^rJilT  nltfni  ?hpf;  P«>P"ty  on  it/banks  would  be  enhanced  by 

SwJr^,.Hitt"  5n  fl.,2  -L.^  it  T!  X«  «  excluding  the  water  from  the  marsh,  and  tl^ 

SSuf  thit  sJch^BtrS'ctursIs  dams  "^Z  ^^^"^^^1^  'tC^1^'Tjlt^l^^r± 

piers,  etc..  should  be  used,  which  are  subston-  J^TiH^trpl  H^ ^t^^?fnt!!  ^i1!!i™^^ 

Ual  ob8t^ctions  to  general  navigation,  and  KT™^™  o^tt,  «i^aTl!v~n^i^Tr-^.t? 

more  or  less  so  to  rafts  and  barws.    But  to  *''*'  J?^?"  "/ *^*  f?*"*''  government,  are  un- 

Se   l4iriature   of  the   state   miy  be  most      ^T^l.^1^^l\^^^.1^yt,tT,^^:^,'f 
appropriately  confided  the  authority  to  au-       the  statw,  and  it  was  held  that  the  statute 

SK  these^  structures  where  their  use  will  «•»  *  Tn  r^™iT"^™^or?„"'^H«™*^f 

do  more  good  than  harm,  and  to  impose  such  J^'Tf  ^'°  '^f^l^^^^f^T.  ',^H  J^h  .^ft^J 

regolatioM  and  limitations  in  their  construe-  ^^.^ J*u^i  *^Jt*  »S^I?f LL  lELTn  -^-«f-S 

4:Jr«  -«j  «-^  ».  ™;ii  K*«+  *^^n»{i^  «*./!  ««  With  wDicn  the  state  statute  came  m  conflict, 

tion  and  use  as  will  best  reconcile  and  ac-  ^illson    t?.    Black    Bird    Creek    Marsh    Co., 

commodate  the  interest  of  all  concerned   in  Tiaocn %  P^f    /tt  q  \  o\a             j««i"«    v.u., 

the  matter.    And  since  the  doctrine  we  have  y^^^^)  ^  ^e^-  (u.  a.)  ^oo. 

deduced  from  the  cases  recognizes  the  right  As  to  the  controlling  authority  of  Acts  of 

of  Congress  to  interfere  and  control  the  mat-  Congress  prohibiting  obstructions  to  naviga- 

ter  whenever  it  may  deem  it  necessary  to  do  ble   streams,   see   U.   S.   v.   Bellingham   Bay 

BO,  the  exercise  of  this  limited  power  may  Boom  Co.,    (1900)    176  U.  S.  211;  U.  S.  v. 

all  the  more  safely  be  confided  to  the  local  Wishkah  Boom  Co.,  (C.  C.  A.  1906)  136  Fed. 

Rep.  42. 

0.  LooB  AND  Logging  —  (1)  RegvJaiing  Flocding  of  Logs,  —  A  state  may 
prohibit  the  floating  of  loose  saw  logs  in  a  navigable  river  without  their  being 
rafted  and  joined  together  or  inclosed  in  booms,  and  under  the  control,  super- 
vision, and  pilotage  of  men  specially  placed  in  charge  of  the  logs  and  actually 
thereon. 
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Craig  f.  EUine,  (1870)  66  Pa.  St.  410.  such  damage,  to  be  recovered  by  the  party 

.__         1.XXXX                .J.         i-x  injured  in  an  action  of  tort,"  is  valid,  as  in 

A    MMsachuactts   statute   providing   that  the  use  of  the  river  as  a  highway  a  state  may 

•  no    person    shall    cause    or    permit    to    be  ^lake  suitable  regulations  for  the  convenient 

driven  or  floated  down  Connecticut  river,  any  and  safe  use  by  persons  having  equal  rights 

masts,  spars,  logs,  or  other  timber,  unless  the  thereof.    Harrigan  v.  Connecticut  River  Lum- 

same  are  formed  and  bound  into  rafts  and  ber  Co.,  (1880)  129  Mass.  580. 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  sufficient  number 

of  persons  to  govern  and  manage  the  same  so  A  New  Hampshire  statute  regulating  the 

as  to  prevent  damage  thereby.     If  damage  is  mode   of   putting   logs   into   the  Connecticut 

done  to  a  bridge  or  dam  upon  or  over  said  river  without  being  rafted,  and  without  being 

river,  by  any  timber  so  driven  or  so  floated  in  under  the  immediate  care  and  control  of  some 

any  manner  not  herein  allowed,  the  owner  of  person,  and  declaring  that  the  logs  shall  be 

the  timber,  and  every  person  who  causes  or  forfeited  if  found  lodged  upon  an  island  in 

permits  the  same  to  be  so  driven  or  floated,  the  river,  is  valid.     Scott  v,  Willson,  ( 1826) 

shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all  3  N.  H.  321. 

(2)  Seeding  Logs.  — A  statute  provides  that  "  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
surveyor-general  of  the  first  district  to  scale,  or  cause  to  be  scaled,  all  rafts, 
brails,  or  lots  of  logs  which  may  pass  down  or  through  Lake  St  Croix,  before 
passing  out  of  said  Lake  St.  Croix;  also  all  rafts,  brails,  or  lots  of  logs  run 
through,  or  gathered  into,  any  side  booms  or  lake  booms  for  sawing  or  other  use, 
within  the  limits  of  said  district,  subsequent  to  the  scale  of  the  St.  Croix  Boom 
Corporation's  boom,  and  before  using  or  passing  out  of  said  Lake  St,  Croix; 
and  all  parties  having  logs  in  his  or  their  possession,  which  have  not  been 
scaled  by  the  surveyor-general,  as  set  forth  in  this  section,  shall,  before  sawing, 
using,  or  running  away  said  logs,  give  notice  to  the  surveyor-general,  in  due 
time,  that  he  may  cause  the  same  to  be  scaled.  All  logs  thus  scaled  shall  be 
entered  on  the  surveyor-general's  books  in  their  proper  places."  The  state 
derives  no  revenue  from  the  measurement  and  scaling  of  the  logs,  and  the  only 
object  of  the  law  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  logs  are  fit  for  commerce  and  to 
protect  the  citizens  and  markets  from  fraud,  and  the  statute  is  not  in  violation 
of  the  commercial  clauses  of  the  Constitution. 

Hospes  V.  O'Brien,  (1885)   24  Fed.  Bep.  147. 

(3)  Toll  on  Floating  Logs.  —  A  statute  entitled  "  An  Act  granting  to  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  Alpine  county  the  right  to  charge  and  collect  toll  for 
the  floating  and  transportation  of  wood,  saw  logs,  and  lumber  down  the  main 
Carson  river,  in  said  county,"  is  void  as  a  regulation  of  commerce. 

Carson  River  Lumbering  Co.  t;.  Patterson,  (1867)  33  Cal.  334. 

ttatuUs  Giving  Boom  Companies  Bight  to  Compensation.  —  A  state  statute  may  give  to  a 
boom  company,  operating  in  a  limited  territory,  the  right  to  require  compensa- 
tion from  the  owners  of  logs,  which  are  floated  singly  down  the  stream,  for 
releasing  them  from  rocks  and  other  obstructions  in  the  stream,  gathering  them 
together  and  taking  care  of  them. 

Duluth  Lumber  Co.  v,  St.  Louis  Boom,  etc.,  Co.,  (1883)    17  Fed.  Rep.  424. 


for  inspeotion  and  Soaliog.  —  A  state  statute  which  gives  a  lien  upon  the  logs 
of  one  owner  in  order  to  secure  payment  of  the  fees  for  the  inspection  and 
scaling  of  logs  owned  by  another,  in  a  boom  built  under  authority  of  a  state 
statute,  is  not  invalid. 

Lindsay,  etc.,  Co.  v,  Mullen,  (1900)   176  U.  S.  145. 
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(4)  Compensation  for  Logs  Drifted  on  Shore,  —  A  statute  proTiding  that 
"all  persons  claiming  logs  cast  by  wind  and  tide  upon  any  shore  bordering 
upon  the  Chesapeake  bay  and  its  tributaries  are  hereby  prohibited  from  remov- 
ing the  same  without  the  payment  to  the  owner  of  the  said  shore  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  cents  for  each  log  so  removed,"  is  not  invalid  as  a  regulation  of 
commerce,  but  the  subject  is  a  proper  one  for  regulation  by  state  legislation 
under  its  police  power. 

Henry  v,  Roberta,  (1892)  50  Fed.  Rep.  903. 

p.  Canai-s.  —  A  license  taken  out  under  an  Act  of  Congress  to  prosecute 
the  coasting  trade  conveys  no  privilege  to  use,  free  of  tolls  or  of  any  condition 
whatsoever,  the  canals  constructed  by  a  state  or  the  watercourses  partaking  of 
the  character  of  canals,  exclusively  within  the  interior  of  the  state,  and  made 
practicable  for  navigation  by  the  funds  of  the  state  or  by  privileges  she  may 
have  conferred  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  ends. 

Veazie  v.  Moor,   (1852)    14  How.   (U.  S.)  raturjil  lakes  and  rivers,  the  same  principles 

571,  affirming  (1850)  32  Me.  343,  (1849)  31  may  be  applied  to  them  that  are  applied  to 

Me.  360.  bridges,    turnpikes,    streets,    and    railroads. 

Canals  being  artificial  waterways  or  means  ^'/'^able  Waters,  ( 1899)  22  Op.  Atty.-Gen. 
of    commercial    transportation,    as    well    as 


332. 


q.  Wabehouses  and  Elevatoes.  —  A  general  state  statute  regulating  the 
business  and  charges  of  public  warehousemen  engaged  in  elevating  and  storing 
grain  for  profit  does  not  amount  to  a  regulation  of  commerce  between  the  states. 

Brass  v.  North  Dakota,   (1894)    153  U.  S.  practice    of   allowing    or   permitting   export 

•105,  affirming  (1892)  2  N.  Dak.  482.  grain  to  be  unloaded  in  a  certain  elevator  for 

any  purpose,  but  all  grain  moved  over  the 

A  state  statute  which  fixes  the  maximum  rails  of  said  railroad  company  on  export  bill- 

of  charges  for  the  stowage  of  grain  in  ware-  ing  and  on  export  rates  should  be  delivered 

houses  at  places  in  the  state  having  not  less  by  said  railroad  company  to  its  connection  in 

than  100.000  inhabitants.  "  in  which  grain  is  the  same  cars   in  which   it  moved   over  the 

stored  in  bulk,  and  in  which  the  grain  of  dif-  rails  of  said  railroad  company,  and  with  seals 

ferent  owners  is  mixed  together,  or  in  which  unbroken ;  or  if  transfer  was  made,  that  the 

grain  is  stored  in  such  manner  that  the  iden-  same  should  be  done  by  said  railroad  com- 

tity  of  different  lots  or  parcels  cannot  be  ac-  pany.    Such  an  order  deprived  the  grain  com- 

curately  preserved,"  is  not  invalid  as  a  regu-  pany  of  the  right  recognized  by  the  interstate 

lation  of  commerce.    The  warehouses  are  situ-  commerce  commission  and  by  the  orders  and 

ated  and  their  business  carried  on  exclusively  rules  of  the  railroad  commission  of  the  state 

within  the  limits  of  the  state.    They  are  used  to  stop  export  grain  in  transit  for  the  pur- 

as  instruments  of  those  engaged  in  interstate  pose  of  cleaning,  grading,  etc.    J.  Rosenbaum 

commerce,  but  they  are  no  more  necessarily  Grain   Co.  v.  Chicago,  etc.,  R.   Co.,    (1903) 

a  part  of  commerce  itself  than  the  dray  or  130  Fed.  Rep.  46. 
the  cart  by  which,  but  for  them,  grain  would 

be  transferred  from  one  railroad  station  to  Requiring  railroad  to  cancel  contracts  with 

another.    Incidentally  they  may  become  con-  grain  company.  —  An  order  of  a  state  rail- 

nected    with    interstate    commerce,    but    not  road  commission  instructing  and  requiring  a 

necessarily  so.     Their  regulation  is  a  thing  certain  railroad  company  to  cancel  any  con- 

of    domestic    concern,    and,    certainly,    until  tract  or  contracts  it  might  have  with  a  cer- 

Congress  acts  in  reference  to  their  interstate  tain  grain   company,   whereby  said   railroad 

relations,  the  state  may  exercise  all  the  pow-  company  had  undertaken  to  pay  to  said  grain 

ers  of  government  over  them,  even  though  in  company  any  sum  of  money  for  any  purpose 

so  doing  it  may  indirectly  operate  upon  com-  whatsoever,  related  to  and  affected  the  long- 

merce    outside    its    immediate    jurisdiction.  term  contract  which  existed  between  the  rail- 

Munn  V,  Illinois,  (1876)  94  U.  S.  135,  affirm-  road  and  grain  companies  for  the  transfer  of 

ing  (1873)  69  111.  80.    See  also  Budd  v.  New  grain  tljrough  the  grain  company's  elevator 

York,  (1892)   143  U.  S.  517.  from  the  cars  of  the  railroad  company  to  the 

cars  of  connecting  carriers  at  a  given  rate 

Prohibiting  export  grain  to  be  unloaded.  —  per  car  for  such  service.     It  appeared  that 

A  state  railroad  commission  ordered  that  a  the  contract  was  fair  and  legitimate,  and  one 

certain   railroad   should   forthwith   stop   the  which  was  usual  and  customary  under  condi- 
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tiouB  similar  to  those  that  existed  at  that 
place,  and  that  the  transfers  of  grain  made 
under  the  provisions  of  the  contract  had  been 
onty  siidk  shipments  as  originated  without 

r.  Stockyards. 

A  stockyard  company,  performing  duties 
for  a  mixed  public,  interstate  and  local,  is 
such  an  incident  to  commerce  as  may  be  re- 
stricted in  its  charges  by  a  state  statute,  in 
the  absence  of  congressional  action.  Ck)tting 
V,  Kansas  City  Stock- Yards  Co.,  (1897)  82 
Fed.  Rep.  844. 

A  KanaJM  statute  defining  public  stock- 
yards, and  reffulating  all  charges  thereof,  was 
held  applicable  to  the  defendant  company  in 
this  case,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  suit,  car- 
ried on  business  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  but 
the  law  by  its  terms  applied  to  stock-yards 
in  Kansas  and  not  in  Missouri.  Three-fourths 
of  the  land  of  the  defendant  lay  in  Kansas, 
and  two-thirds  of  its  business  was  transacted 
there.  Its  business  was  to  receive  stock  for 
the  purpose  of  yarding,  feeding,  and  watering 
it  until  it  could  be  sold  or  reshipped.    The 


the  state,  and  therefore  constituted  commerce 
between  the  states,  and  the  order  was  held  to 
be  void.  J.  Rosenbaum  Grain  Co.  v,  Chicago, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1903)   130  Fed.  Rep.  49. 


company  had  railroad  switches  and  viaducts 
located  in  its  yards,  partly  in  both  states, 
over  which  stock  was  carried  to  and  from  one 
state  to  the  other.  Shipments  of  stock  were 
received  from  many  different  states,  and  re- 
shipped  to  other  states  for  sale.  In  handling 
the  stock,  some  of  it  was  driven  across  the 
state  line,  and  perhaps  returned  again,  as  it 
might  be  most  convenient  for  yarding  or  feed- 
ing and  removing  from  the  pens.  The  busi- 
ness could  not  be  considered  interstate  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  state  business.  Cotting  v, 
Kansas  City  Stock- Yards  Co.,  (1897)  79  Fed. 
Rep.  679.  See  Cotting  v.  Kansas  City  Stock- 
Yards  Co.,  (1897)  82  Fed.  Rep.  850. 

The  above  cases  were  reversed,  (1901)  183 
U.  S.  110,  on  the  ground  that  the  statute 
denied  to  this  company  the  equal  protection 
guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 


8.  Manu^facture^  Sale,  and  Delivery  of  Goods —  (1)  In  OeneraZ, — 
The  legislature  of  a  state  has  the  power  in  many  cases  to  determine  as  a 
matter  of  state  policy  whether  to  permit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  articles 
within  the  state  or  entirely  to  forbid  such  manufacture  and  sale,  so  long  as  the 
legislation  is  confined  to  the  manufacture  and  the  sale  within  the  state.  Those 
are  questions  of  public  policy  which  belong  to  the  legislative  department  to 
determine,  but  the  legislative  policy  does  not  extend  so  far  as  to  embrace  the 
right  to  prohibit  absolutely  the  introduction  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  an 
article  not  injurious,  properly  and  honestly  manufactured. 

Schollenberger  r.  Pennsylvania,  (1898)  171 
U.  S.  16,  reversing  (1893)  166  Pa.  St.  201. 
But  see  Com.  v,  Paul,  (1892)  148  Pa.  St.  659. 


"A  portion  of  the  argument  in  behalf  of 
the  defendants  is  to  the  effect  that  the  stat- 
utes of  Kansas  forbid  the  manufacture  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  to  be  exported,  or  to  be  car- 
ried to  other  states,  and,  upon  that  ground, 
are  repugnant  to  the  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  giving  Congress 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 


tions and  among  the  several  states.  We  need 
only  say,  upon  this  point,  that  there  is  no 
intimation  in  the  record  that  the  beer  which 
the  respective  defendants  manufactured  was 
intended  to  be  carried  out  of  the  state  or  to 
foreign  countries.  And,  without  expressing 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  such  facts  would 
have  constituted  a  good  defense,  we  observe 
that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  decide  a  case 
of  that  character  when  it  shiU  come  before 
us."    Mugler  v.  Kansas,  (1887)  123  U.  S.  674. 


(2)  Prohibiting  Peddling  Ooods.  —  A  statute  forbidding  the  sale  of  foreign 
or  domestic  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in  a  particular  county,  by  any 
person  or  persons,  as  a  hawker  or  peddler,  as  applied  to  persons  selling  goods 
from  door  to  door,  is  valid. 

Gom.  V,  Gardner,  (1890)   133  Pa.  St.  284. 

(3)  Prohibiting  Sale  of  Dangerous  Weapons.  —  A  statute  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  a  person  to  sell  a  dirk  or  bowie-knife,  a  sword  or  spear  in 
a  cane,  brass  or  metal  knucks,  or  any  pistol  except  such  as  is  used  in  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  known  as  the  navy  pistol,  does  not  violate 
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this  clause^  as  the  exclusive  power  vested  in  Congress  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states  has  been  uniformly  construed 
not  to  extend  to  commerce^  which  is  strictly  internal  and  carried  on  entirely 
within  the  limits  of  a  state. 

Dabbs  V.  State,  (1882)  39  Ark.  355. 

(4)  Regtdating  Sales  of  Bankrupt  and  Salvage  Ooods. 

A  statute  providing  that  no  itinerant  yen-  not  conflict  with  this  clause.     No  goods  or 

dor  of  wearing  apparel  shall  advertise,  repre-  merchandise  are  excluded,  but  all  are  per- 

sent,  or  hold  forth  any  sale  as  bankrupt,  in-  mitted  to  come  in,  so  far  as  any  provision  of 

solvent,  etc.,  or  closing  out  sale,  or  as  a  sale  the    Act    is    concerned;    only    the    itinerant 

of  any  goods  damaged  by  smoke,  fire,  water,  seller  of  such  goods  is  regulated  by  the  Act 

or  otherwise,  until  he  has  first  represented  and  a  deposit  of  money  required  as  an  indem> 

the  facts,  under   oath,   to  the   secretary  of  nity  to  persons  who  may  be  defrauded  or 

state,  deposited  $500  with  the  secretary,  and  damaged  by  such  seller.   In  reMosler,  (1894) 

procured  a  state  and  municipal  license  au-  4  Ohio  Cir.  Dec.  83. 
thorizing  such  advertisement  and  sale,  does 

(5)  Prohibiting  Sale  of  Perishable  Articles  at  Depots  and  Landings.  —  A 
municipal  ordinance  providing  '^that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad 
company  or  companies  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  allow  the  sale  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  market  produce,  perishable  freight,  or  merchandise,  except  pears, 
peaches,  berries,  and  melons,  arriving  over  their  line  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  from  cars  on  the  tracks  from  any  platform,  shed,  or  building  at  the 
depot  or  depots,  on  the  grounds  or  other  property  owned  or  controlled  by  such 
railroad  company  or  companies  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,"  and  providing 
that  its  provisions  shall  apply  likewise  to  the  levees  and  steamboat  landings, 
except  in  the  case  of  fruits  just  arriving  from  tropical  countries,  is  invalid  as 
to  vegetables  and  merchandise  coming  from  other  states,  as  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  public  health,  for  it  controls  sales  even  before  the  arrival  of  the 
articles  sold ;  nor  with  the  prevention  of  crowds  upon  the  street  where  the  cars 
of  delivery  might  be  located,  for  it  operates  upon  the  most  quiet  sale,  upon 
places  deserted  as  well  as  crowded,  with  possibly  only  buyer  and  seller  present; 
nor  with  the  obstruction  of  streets  by  leaving  cars  standing  on  the  tracks  and 
crossings  for  delivery  purposes,  for  no  obstruction  is  hindered  by  the  ordinance ; 
it  is  not  in  aid  of  any  of  the  objects  properly  intrusted  to  the  municipal 
government,  and  falls  within  the  class  of  unreasonable  ordinances. 

Spellman  v.  New  Orleans,  ( 1891 )  45  Fed.  ordinance  prohibiting  the  sale  of  onions,  cab- 
Rep.  3.  bages,  potatoes,  and  other  perishable  articles 

at  railroad  depots  and  public  landings,  is  an 

But  see  State  v,  Davidson,  (1898)  50  La.  exercise  of  the  police  power,  presenting  no 
Ann.  1298,  in  which  case  it  was  held  that  the      conflict  with  the  Constitution. 

(6)  Prohibiting  Delivery  of  Goods  Pturchased  in  Another  State,  —  A 
state  cannot  restrict  or  prohibit  the  delivery  to  a  purchaser  in  the  state  of  goods 
purchased  by  him  in  another  state. 

Stemweis  v,  Stilsing,  (1890)  52  N.  J.  L.  517. 

t  Intoxicating  Liquobs — (1)  Attihority  to  Regulate  the  Traiffic  in 
Oeneral.  —  The  respective  states  have  plenary  power  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  within  their  borders,  and  the  scope  and  extent  of  such 
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regulations  depend  solely  on  the  judgment  of  the  law-making  power  of  the 
states,  provided  always,  they  do  not  transcend  the  limits  of  state  authority  by 
invading  rights  which  are  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  provided  further,  that  the  regulations  as  adopted  do  not  operate  a  dis- 
crimination against  the  rights  of  residents  or  citizens  of  other  states  of  the 
Union. 


Vance  17.  W.  A.  Vandercook  Co.,  (1898) 
170  U.  S.  444,  holding  that  the  right  to  send 
liquors  from  one  state  to  another,  and  the 
act  of  sending  the  same,  is  interstate  com- 
merce, the  regulation  whereof  has  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  Congress,  and,  hence,  a  state  law 
which  denies  such  a  right,  or  substantially 
interferes  with  or  hampers  the  same,  is  in 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Although  a  state  is  bound  to  receive  and  to 
permit  the  sale  by  the  importer  of  any  article 
of  merchandise  which  Congress  authorizes  to 
be  imported,  it  is  not  bound  to  furnish  a  mar- 
ket for  it,  nor  to  abstain  from  the  passage  of 
any  law  which  it  may  deem  necessary  or  ad- 
visable to  guard  the  health  or  morals  of  its 
citizens,  although  such  law  may  discourage 
importation,  or  diminish  the  profits  of  the 
importer,  or  lessen  the  revenue  of  the  general 
government.  And  if  any  state  deems  the  re- 
tail and  internal  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  in- 
jurious to  its  citizens,  and  calculated  to  pro- 
duce idleness,  vice,  or  debauchery,  I  see  noth- 
ing in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  prevent  it  from  regulating  and  restraining 
the  traffic,  or  from  prohibiting  it  altogether, 
if  it  thinks  proper.  Peirce  v.  New  Hamp- 
shire, (1847)  5  How.  (U.  S.)  577.  See  also 
Hinson  v,  Lott,  (1866)  40  Ala.  123. 

The  right  to  transport  beer  from  one  state 
and  introduce  it  into  another  is  interstate 
commerce,  the  regulation  of  which  has  been 
committed  by  the  National  Constitution  to 
the  Congress,  and  hence  a  state  law  denying 
such  right,  or  substantially  interfering  ^ith 
or  hampering  the  same,  is  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  right 
to  ship  beer  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  from 
one  state  into  another  carries  with  it  the  in- 
cidental right  in  the  consignee  or  receiver  of 
such  goods  to  sell  the  same  in  the  original 

gackages,  witiiout  regard  to  state  legislation, 
uch  was  the  undoubted  state  of  the  law  until 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
approved  Aug.  8,  1890.  Pabst  Brewing  Co. 
V.  Terre  Haute,  (1899)  98  Fed.  Rep.  332. 
See  infra,  (4)  Aoi  of  Congress  of  Aug.  8, 
1690,  p.  501. 

A  municipal  ordinance,  providing  "  Be  it 
further  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid 
that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  liquors  at 
wholesale  or  retail  in  connection  with  drugs 
or  in  drug  stores:  Provided  that  the  com- 
pounding of  liquors  with  drugs  as  parts  of 
prescriptions,  hona  fide,  made  by  reputable 
physicians  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  shall 
not  constitute  a  violation  of  this  ordinance," 
does  not  interfere  with  iuterstate  commerce. 


Jacobs  Pharmacy  Co.  v.  Atlanta,   (1898)   89 
Fed.  Rep.  245. 

An  AUtbaniA  statute  which  provides  that 
"  no  spirituous,  vinous,  or  malt  liquors  or  in- 
toxicating drinks  shall  be  sold  in  any  county 
of  this  state  in  which  a  dispensary  is  author- 
ized to  be  located,  except  as  herein  provided ; 
but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  prevent  any  person  who  manufactures 
spirituous,  vinous,  or  malt  liquors  in  a  brew- 
ery or  distillery  from  selling  the  same  by 
wholesale,  in  sealed  packages,  to  dispensers 
or  to  liquor  dealers,  who  may  be  otherwise 
authorized  to  sell  such  liquors,"  has  reference 
solely  to  coimties  in  the  state  in  which  dis- 
pensaries are  authorized  to  be  located.  Its 
general  purpose  and  effect  is  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  liquors  in  such  counties  by  all  persons 
except  dispensers,  and  the  proviso  authorizes 
sales  in  such  counties  bv  brewers  and  distill- 
ers to  dispensers,  whether  of  the  county  or 
not,  and  to  persons  other  than  dispensers,  who 
are  authorized  dealers  in  liquors.  Neither 
the  prohibition  of  the  section,  nor  the  proviso 
has  any  reference  to  sales  by  distillers,  or 
brewers  or  dealers,  or  other  persons,  made 
without  the  county;  and  hence  the  section  has 
no  operation  at  all  upon  sales  made  in  other 
states  to  persons  —  dealers,  dispensers,  or 
what  not  —  in  the  county.  Sheppard  V,  Dowl- 
ing,  (1899)   127  Ala.  7. 

A  Massachusetts  statute  providing  that 
no  person  shall  presume  to  be  a  retailer  or 
seller  of  spirituous  liquors  in  a  less  quantity 
than  twenty-eight  gallons,  unless  he  is  first 
licensed  as  a  retailer  of  spirits,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  a  sale  not  made  by  an  importer  in 
the  original  package  in  which  the  spirit  was 
import^,  is  not  repugnant  to  this  clause. 
Com.  V.  Kimball,  (1837)  24  Pick.  (Mass.) 
359.  See  also  Com.  f;.  Clapp,  (1855)  5  Gray 
(Mass.)  98;  State  17.  Wheeler,  (1856)  25 
Conn.  290. 

An  Iowa  statute  enacts  that  "any  citizen 
of  the  state,  except  hotel  keepers,  keepers  of 
saloons,  eating  houses,  grocery  keepers,  and 
confectioners,  is  hereby  permitted,  within  the 
county  of  his  residence,  to  buy  and  sell  in- 
toxicating liquors  for  mechanical,  medicinal, 
culinary,  and  sacramental  purposes  only,  pro- 
vided he  shall  first  obtain  permission  from 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  in 
which  such  business  is  conducted,"  and  no 
provision  prevents  persons  holding  a  permit 
to  sell  liquors  in  Iowa  from  purchasing  those 
manufactured  in  other  states,  nor  from  mak- 
ir«g  purchases  thereof  from  citizens  of  other 
states  at  places  outside  the  boundaries  of 
Iowa.  Such  a  statute  does  not  regulate  com- 
merce between  the  states.  Kohn  v.  Melcher, 
(1887)  29  Fed.  Rep.  434. 
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A  Rhode  Island  statute  providing  that 
"  no  person  shall  manufacture  or  sell,  or  suf- 
fer to  be  manufactured  or  sold,  or  keep  or 
suffer  to  be  kept  on  his  premises  or  posses- 
sions or  under  his  charge  for  the  purpose  of 
sale,  any  ale,  wine,  rum,  or  other  strong  or 
malt  or  intoxicating  liquors,  a  part  of  which 
is  ale,  wine,  rum,  or  other  strong  or  malt  or 
intoxicating  liquors,  unless  as  herein  pro- 
vided," is  valid,  as  the  several  states  have  the 
power  to  restrict,  and  even  prohibit  alto- 
gether, the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  use 
as  a  beverage  within  their  borders,  and  con- 
sequently, of  course,  to  prohibit  the  keeping 
of  them  for  sale  to  the  same  extent.  State  v, 
Fitzpatrick,  (1888)  16  R.  I.  54.  See  State 
V,  Peckham,  (1838)  3  R.  I.  296.  And  see 
State  V,  Amery,  (1878)  12  R.  I.  64,  wherein 
it  was  said  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
such  a  statute  is  void  as  to  importers  selling 
or  keeping  for  sale  imported  liquors  in  the 
original  packages. 

Requiring  consent  of  state  chemist  — 
Every  resident  of  a  state  is  free  to  receive 
for  his  own  use  liquor  from  other  states ;  and 
state  regulations  which  compel  a  resident  of 
the  state,  who  desires  to  order  for  his  own 
use,  to  first  communicate  his  purpose  to  a 
state  chemist,  and  which  deprive  any  non- 
resident of  the  right  to  ship  any  liquor  into 
the  state  unless  previous  authority  is  ob- 
tained from  the  officer  of  the  state,  subject 
the  right  of  the  nonresident  to  ship  into  the 
state,  and  of  the  resident  in  the  state  to 
receive  for  his  own  use,  to  conditions  which 
are  wholly  incompatible  with  and  repugnant 
tu  the  existence  of  their  constitutional  rights. 
Vance  v.  W.  A.  Vandercook  Co.,  (1898)  170 
U.  S.  455,  affirming,  in  this  respect,  (1897) 
80  Fed.  Rep.  786. 

Prohibiting  sale  of  liquors  to  minors  and 
intemperates. — A  Pennsylvania  statute  which 
prohibits  and  makes  it  a  criminal  offense 
to  sell  liquor  to  minors,  or  to  persons  of 
known  intemperate  habits,  and  to  sell  it  on 
Sunday,  is  valid,  as  there  is  no  interference 
with  the  general  power  to  import  and  sell 
liquors;  it  merely  prohibits  the  sale  to  two 
classes  of  persons.  Com.  v.  Zelt,  (1891)  138 
Pa.  St.  627.  See  also  Com.  v.  Silverman, 
(1891)   138  Pa.  St.  642. 

Prohibiting  sale  near  university.  —  An 
Alabama  stetute  incorporating  the  Southern 
University  of  Greensboro  and  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  any  kind  of  spirituous  or  intoxicating 
liquors  within  five  miles,  was  held  not  to  con- 


flict with  the  Act  of  Congress  allowing  an 
importer  to  sell.  Dorman  v.  State,  (1859) 
34  Ala.  249,  the  court  saying:  "A  sUte 
law  is  not  unconstitutional  a. id  absolutely 
void  because,  in  its  practical  operation,  it 
may  sometimes  conflict  with  a  law  of  Con- 
gress passed  in  pursuance  of  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  If 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  be  such  that  they 
may  be  assigned  to  a  power  not  surrendered 
by  the  state,  and  have  a  legitimate  field  of 
operation  without  coming  into  collision  with 
the  law  of  Congress,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
tc  that  extent  at  least,  they  are  a  valid  and 
constitutional  exercise  of  power,  and  will  be 
enforced.  The  most  that  has  ever  been  said 
is,  that  whenever,  in  the  enforcement  of  such 
a  law,  it  is  brought  into  actual  collision  with 
a  law  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution,  then,  so  far  as  the  collision 
extends,  but  no  further,  the  law  of  Congress 
excludes  and  displaces  that  of  the  state." 

Prohibiting  action  on  claim  for  liquors 
illegally  sold.  —  A  Maine  statute  providing 
that  "  no  action  shall  be  maintained  upon 
any  claim  or  demand,  promissory  note,  or 
other  security  contracted  or  given  for  intoxi- 
cating liquors  sold  in  violation  of  this  chap- 
ter, or  for  anv  such  liquors  purchased  out  of 
the  state  with  intention  to  sell  the  same  or 
any  part  thereof  in  violation  thereof,"  was 
held  to  be  valid.  "  The  further  contention 
is  made  that  this  statute  is  unconstitutional, 
or  was  prior  to  the  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved Aug.  8,  1890,  making  interstate  com- 
merce relating  to  intoxicating  liquors  subject 
to  the  police  powers  of  the  several  stetes, 
because  in  violation  of  that  clause  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  which  gives  Congress 
the  power  to  regelate  commerce  between  the 
states.  The  case  of  Leisy  v.  Hardin,  (1890) 
135  U.  S.  100,  is  relied  upon  in  support  oif 
this  proposition.  We  think  that  there  is  no 
principle  decided  in  that  case  which  has  any 
bearing  upon  the  question  under  considera- 
tion. If  the  purchaser  had  bought  the 
liquors  with  the  intention  of  selling  them  in 
this  state  in  the  original  packages  it  would 
not,  at  that  time,  have  been  an  intention  to 
violate  the  law  (I^isy  v.  Hardin,  (1890)  135 
U.  S.  100;  State  v.  Intoxicating  Liquors, 
(1890)  82  Me.  558),  and  consequently  not 
within  the  terms  of  the  statute;  but  in  this 
C8se,  as  we  have  before  said,  we  find  that  the 
liquors  were  bought  with  the  intention  of 
reselling  them  in  this  stete,  in  violation  of 
law."  Knowlton  r.  Doherty,  (1895)  87  Me. 
522. 


(2)  Prohibiting  Manufacture  of  Liquor  for  Exportation.  —  A  state  statute 
which,  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state,  provides  that  intoxi- 
cating liquors  may  be  manufactured  and  sold  within  the  state  for  chemical, 
medicinal,  culinary,  and  sacramental  purposes,  but  for  no  other  —  not  even 
for  the  purpose  of  transportation  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state  —  is  within 
the  police  power  of  the  state. 

Kidd   V.    Pearson,    (1888)    128   U.    S.    15,  An   Iowa    statute   prohibiting   the    manu- 

affirming  Pearson  v.  International  Distillery,       facture   for   sale  or   selling  of   intoxicating 
(1887)  72  Iowa  348.  liquors   within   the   state   for   any   purpose 
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except  for  pharmaceutical,  medical,  chemical, 
and  sacramental  purposes,  and  then  only  by 
persons  holding  permits  from  the  proper 
authorities,  is  not  invalid  as  to  a  brewing 


company  without  such  permit  manufacturing 
and  selling  in  the  state  a  quantity  of  beer  for 
the  purpose  of  being  transported  to  another 
stete.     Tredway  r.  Riley,  (1891 )  32  Neb.  496. 


(3)  Sales  in  Original  Packages.  —  The  right  to  import  intoxicating  liquors 
from  one  state  into  another  includes,  by  necessary  implication,  the  right  to 
sell  in  the  original  package  at  the  place  where  the  importation  terminates. 

eflFect  of  the  Leisy  decision,  says:  "This 
[the  Leisy  decision]  was  far  from  holding 
that  the  statutes  in  question  were  absolutely 
void,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  as  if  never 
enacted.  On  the  contrary,  the  decision  did 
not  annul  the  law,  but  limited  its  operation 
to  property  strictly  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state."  In  re  Jordan,  (1892)  49  Fed. 
Rep.  243. 


Leisy  r.  Hardin,  (1890)  135  U.  S.  124, 
reversing  (1889)  78  Iowa  286.  See  also 
the  following  cases: 

United  States,  —  Lyng  v.  Michigan,  ( 1890) 
135  U.  S.  161;  In  re  Beine,  (1890)  42  Fed. 
Rep.  545;  M.  Schandler  Bottling  Co.  v.  Welch, 

(1890)  42  Fed.  Rep.  561. 
Iowa.  —  State  i'.  Corrick,  (1891)  82  Iowa 

451. 

Maine.  —  State    17.    Intoxicating    Liquors, 

(1891)  83   Me.    158;    State  v.   Intoxicating 
Liquors,  (1890)   82  Me.  558. 

Massachusetts,  —  Carstairs  v,  O'Donnell, 
(1891)   154  Mass.  357. 

New  Hampshire,  —  Ck)rbin  17.  McConnell, 
(1902)  71  N.  H.  350;  Durkee  v,  Moses, 
(1891)  67  N.  H.  115,  overruling  Dunbar  v. 
Locke,  (1883)  62  N.  H.  442,  and  Jones  v. 
Surprise,  (1886)  64  N.  H.  243. 

New  Jersey,  —  Stern weis  17.  Stilsing,  ( 1890) 
52  N.  J.  L.  517. 

Vermont.  —  Yearteau  v.  Bacon,  (1892)  65 
Vt.  616. 

The  ahove  cases  and  those  immediately  fol- 
lowing, respecting  the  authority  of  the  states 
to  control  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors, 
should  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  rule  above 
stated,  which  modified  prior  rulings  in  the 
matter  of  the  right  to  sell  in  original  pack- 
ages, and  also  in  the  light  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  1890,  referred  to  below. 

The  power  to  ship  merchandise  from  one 
state  into  another  carries  with  it,  as  an  inci- 
dent, the  right  of  the  receiver  of  the  goods  to 
sell  them  in  the  original  packages,  any  state 
regulation  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
unless  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  lawful 
authority,  nas  recognized  the  power  of  the 
several  states  to  control  the  incidental  right 
of  sale  in  the  original  packa^s,  as  in  the 
case  of  intoxicating  liquors  shipped  into  one 
state  from  another,  so  as  to  enable  the  states 
to  prevent  the  exercise  by  the  receiver  of  the 
accessoiy  right  of  selling  intoxicating  liquors 
in  original  packages  except  in  conformity  to 
lawful  state  regulations.  Vance  v.  W.  A. 
Vandercook  Co.,  (1898)  170  U.  S.  444. 

In  Leisy  17.  Hardin,  (1890)  135  U.  S.  100, 
the  court  did  not  declare  the  Iowa  prohibi- 
tory statute  in  particular  null  and  void.  In 
In  re  Rahrer,  (1891)  140  U.  S.  563,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  speaking  of  the  full  scope  and 


Under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Leisy  v, 
Hardin,  (1890)  135  U.  S.  100,  an  importer  of 
intoxicating  liquors  into  any  state  from  any 
other  state  or  country  could,  by  himself  or 
agent,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson 
bill,  sell  such  liquors  so  long  as  they  re- 
mained in  the  unbroken  packages  in  which 
they  existed  during  their  transportation, 
without  regard  to  the  size  of  the  packages. 
State  17.  Winters,  (1890)  44  Kan.  723.  See 
also  State  v.  Fulker,   (1890)  43  Kan.  237. 

"  The  defendants,  however,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  immunity  of  these  decisions,  and 
the  doctrine  and  rules  declared,  must  show 
(1)  that  they  are  foreign  importers,  or  the 
agents  of  a  foreign  importer,  of  beer  or 
liquors;  (2)  that  as  such  agents  they  re- 
ceived an  importation  of  beer  or  liquors  from 
another  state  or  foreign  country;  (3)  that 
they  are,  as  such  importers  or  agents,  sell- 
ing this  importation  by  the  original,  unbroken 
package  in  which  it  was  imported;  (4)  that 
they  are  not  making  their  house  of  business  a 
tippling  concern  for  the  rendezvous  of  per- 
sons, bringing  it  within  the  police  power  of 
the  state  to  declare  it  a  nuisance.  All  these 
facts  must  be  fully  established  by  the  defend- 
ants, in  order  to  make  the  transaction  legiti- 
mate under  the  decision  which  the  defendants 
attempt  to  shield  themselves  with.  The  fail- 
ure to  establish  any  one  of  these  propositions 
makes  the  defendants  amenable  to  the  state 
law."  State  r.  Chapman,  (1890)  1  S.  Dak. 
430. 

Law  providing  no  exception  in  case  of 
original  packages  imported.  —  A  Massachu- 
setts statute  strictly  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  except  as  authorized  in 
the  Act,  is  not  unconstitutional  because  there 
is  no  exception  of  liquors  sold  in  the  original 
packages  as  they  are  imported  from  other 
states.     Com.  v.  Gagne,  (1891)  153  Mass.  205. 


(4)  Aet  of  Congress  ofAugtcstS,  1890  —  (a)  statutory  Provision.  —  In  pursuance 
of  the  decision  in  Leisy  v.  Hardin,  (1890)  135  U.  S.  100,  and  in  recognition 
of  the  conditions  in  certain  locah'ties,  Congress  provided,  in  the  Act  of  August 
8,  1890  (26  Stat.  L.  313):  "That  all  fermented,  distilled,  or  other  intoxicating 
liquors  or  liquids  transported  into  any  state  or  territory  or  remaining  therein  for 
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use^  consumption,  sale,  or  storage  therein,  shall  upon  arrival  in  such  state 
or  territory  be  subject  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  laws  of  such  state  or 
territory  enacted  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  powers,  to  the  same  extent  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  though  such  liquids  or  liquors  had  been  produced  in  such 
state  or  territory,  and  shall  not  be  exempt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being  intro- 
duced therein  in  original  packages  or  otherwise." 


A  few  Supreme  Court  cases,  with  com- 
ments on  them  by  inferior  and  state  courts, 
are  here  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
tome  idea  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 


August  8,  1890.  The  statute  is  fully  anno- 
tated under  the  title  Intbbstate  Commebck, 
in  vol.  3,  p.  853  et  acq. 


(b)  OoDftitatlonality  of  tli*  Statute.  —  The  Act  of  August  8,  1890,  is  a  valid  and 
constitutional  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  conferred  upon  Congress,  and 
a  provision  of  the  constitution  of  Kansas,  which  provides  that  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  should  be  forever  prohibited  in  that  state  except 
for  medical,  scientific,  and  mechanical  purposes,  and  an  Act  passed  in  enforce- 
ment thereof,  are  valid. 

In  re  Rahrer,  (1891)  140  U.  S.  561,  in 
which  case  the  court  said :  **  Congress  has 
not  attempted  to  delegate  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce,  or  to  exercise  any  power  re- 
served to  the  states,  or  to  grant  a  power  not 
possessed  by  the  states,  or  to  adopt  state 
laws.  It  has  taken  its  own  course  and  made 
its  own  regulation,  applying  to  these  subjects 
of  interstate  commerce  one  common  rule, 
whose  uniformity  is  not  affected  hy  varia- 
tions in  state  laws  dealing  with  such  prop- 
erty. ♦  ♦  ♦  No  reason  is  perceived  why, 
if  Congress  chooses  to  provide  that  certain 
designated  subjects  of  interstate  commerce 
shall  be  governed  by  a  rule  which  divests 
them  of  that  character  at  an  earlier  period 
of  time  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  it 
is  not  within  its  competency  to  do  so." 


The  Act  of  1890  declaring  that  intoxicating 
liquors  shall,  upon  arrival  in  a  state  or  terri- 
tory, be  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  police 
powers  of  the  state,  is  not  invalid  as  assum- 
ing to  confer  upon  the  states  the  power  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce.  The  states  are 
not  authorized  to  declare  when  such  impor- 


tations shall  become  subject  to  state  control, 
nor  can  the  states  in  any  manner  change  or 
affect  the  enactment  made  by  Congress  upon 
that  subject.  It  is  for  Congress  to  define 
the  time  or  event  which  shall  have  the  effect 
of  subjecting  importations  to  state  control, 
and  this  is  what  is  done  by  the  Wilson  bill 
in  regard  to  intoxicating  liquors.  In  re 
Spickler,  (1890)  43  Fed.  Rep.  657.  See  also 
Rhodes  v.  Iowa,  (1898)  170  U.  S.  420;  In  re 
Van  Vliet,  (1890)  43  Fed.  Rep.  761;  Can- 
tini  V.  Tillman,  (1893)  54  Fed.  Rep.  973; 
Com.  V.  Calhane,  (1891)   154  Mass.  116. 

Cyongress,  having  exclusive  control  over  the 
commerce  between  the  states,  may  undoubt- 
edly subject  such  commerce  to  the  laws  of 
the  states.  This  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Act  of  August  8,  1890,  providing  that  all 
intoxicating  liquors  transported  into  the  state 
or  territory  shall,  upon  receipt  in  such  state 
or  territory,  be  subject  to  the  operation  and 
effect  of  the  laws  of  such  state  or  territory, 
enacted  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  powers. 
Indianapolis  r.  Bieler,  ( 1893)  138  Ind.  36. 


(•)  SiEiBet  of  the  sututa. —  A  state  may  prohibit  the  shipment  into  the  state  to 
agents  of  the  shipper,  of  intoxicating  liquors,  for  the  purpose  of  being  stored  and 
sold  therein  in  original  packages. 


Vance  v.  W.  A.  Vandercook  Co.,  (1898) 
170  U.  S.  461,  in  which  the  court  said:  "  But 
the  weight  of  the  contention  is  overcome 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution  guarantees 
the  right  to  ship  merchandise  from  one  state 
into  another,  and  protects  it  until  the  termi- 
nation of  the  shipment  by  delivery  at  the 
place  of  consignment ;  and  this  right  is  wholly 
unaffected  by  the  Act  of  Congress  which  al- 
lows state  authority  to  attach  to  the  original 
package  before  sale  but  only  after  delivery." 
Reversing,  in  this  respect,  (1897)  80  Fed. 
Rep.  786.  See  Pabst  Brewing  Co.  v,  Cren- 
shaw, (1906)  198  U.  S.  17. 


A  state  statute  making  it  an  offense  for 
any  common  carrier  or  agent,  or  any  other 
person,  to  convey  for  any  other  person  any 
intoxicating  liquors  without  first  having  been 
furnished  with  a  certificate  from  and  under 
the  seal  of  the  county  auditor  of  the  county  to 
which  such  liquor  is  being  imported,  or  is 
consigned  for  transportation,  or  within  which 
it  is  to  be  conveyed  from  place  to  place,  certi- 
fying that  the  consignee  is  authorized  to  sell 
such  intoxicating  liquors  in  such  county, 
cannot  be  made  to  apply  to  a  shipment  from 
another  state,  before  the  arrival  and  delivery 
of  the  consignment,  without  causing  the  stat- 
ute to  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of 
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the  United  States.    Rhodes  r.  Iowa,   (1898) 
170  U.  S.  412,  reversing  (1894)  90  Iowa  496. 

The  Act  of  1890  does  not  give  to  the  state 
the  right  to  forbid  the  importation  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  "  Congress  placed  the 
original  package  under  the  state  police 
power.  It  cautiously  went  no  further.  But 
we  are  not  left  to  general  reasoning.  The 
oonstruction  of  this  Act  of  Congress  came  up 
in  In  re  Rahrer,  (1891)  140  U.  S.  564.  Of 
it  the  chief  justice,  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  says:  '  Congress  did  not  use 
terms  of  permission  to  the  state  to  act,  but 
simply  removed  an  impediment  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  state  laws  in  respect  to 
imported  packages  in  their  original  con- 
dition, created  by  the  absence  of  a  specific 
utterance  on  its  part.  It  imparted  no  power 
to  the  state  not  then  possessed,  but  allowed 
imported  property  to  fall  at  once  on  arrival 
within  the  local  jurisdiction.'  The  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  distinctly  declare  that 
before  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  Act  no  state 
eould  forbid  the  importation  of  intoxicating 
'liquors.  This  last  case  declares  that  the 
Wilson  Act  gave  no  new  power  to  the  states. 
All  that  it  did  was  to  remove  a  protection 
from  the  imported  package,  and  place  it 
under  state  jurisdiction."  Ew  p.  Edgerton, 
(1893)  59  Fed.  Rep.  115. 

''This  statute  has  been  made  practically 
ineffective  as  a  restriction  of  importation  of 
liquors  by  the  interpretation  placed  upon  it 
in  Rhodes  v,  Iowa,  (1898)  170  U.  S.  412.  It 
is  there  held  that  the  words  'upon  their  ar- 
rival within  the  state '  apply  only  to  the  time 
when  the  liquors  have  reached  their  ap- 
pointed destination  and  are  delivered  to  the 
consignee,  and  that  the  only  practical  opera- 
tion of  this  Act  is  to  permit  the  state  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  by  the  consi^ee.  To  the  same 
general  effect  are  Scott  v,  I>onald,  (1897)  165 
U.  8.  58,  and  Vance  v,  W.  A.  Vandercook  Co., 
(1898)    170  U.  S.  438  —  cases  arising  under. 


the  South  Carolina  state  dispensary  laws  — 
where  it  is  held  that,  notwithstanding  the 
Wilson  Act,  the  state  is  without  power  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  liquors."  State 
V.  Hanaphy,  (1902)   117  Iowa  20. 

"  Congressional  action  has  been  taken  as 
to  the  importation  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
but  not  such  as  to  affect  the  question  at  bar. 
Soon  after  it  had  been  determined  in  Leisy  v, 
Hardin,  (1890)  135  U.  S.  100,  that  the  right 
to  import  liquors  into  a  state  included  the 
right  to  sell  them  in  the  original  packages  in 
which  they  were  imported,  Congress  enacted 
the  Wilson  bill,  which  provides  that  all 
intoxicating  liquors  '  transported  into  any 
state  or  territory  or  remaining  therein  for 
use,  consumption,  sale,  or  storage  therein, 
shall,  upon  arrival  in  such  state  or  territory, 
be  subject  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the 
laws  of  such  state  or  territory  enacted  in  the 
exercise  of  its  police  power/  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  they  had  been  produced  in  the 
state.  This  provision,  however,  did  not  affect 
interstate  traffic  in  liquors  further  than  to 
divest  imported  liquors  of  the  character  of 
interstate  shipments  at  an  earlier  period  of 
time  than  would  otherwise  have  oeen  the 
case.  The  Act  was  interpreted  in  In  re 
Rahrer,  (1891)  140  U.  S.  564,  and  Rhodes  v, 
Iowa,  (1898)  170  U.  S.  412,  in  which  it  was 
held  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  allow  state  laws  to  operate  on  liquors 
shipped  into  one  state  from  another  so  as  to 
prevent  a  sale  in  the  original  package  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  state;  but  while 
they  were  in  transit  and  until  their  delivery 
to  the  consignee  they  were  to  be  regarded  as 
an  article  of  commerce  and  not  within  the 
operation  of  the  state  law.  The  effect  of  the 
Act  was  to  allow  the  state  laws  to  apply  to 
imported  liquors  after  the  shipment  ended, 
and  to  deprive  the  consignee  or  other  person 
from  a  sale  of  the  same  in  the  original  pack- 
age after  delivery."  State  v.  Hickox,  ( 1902) 
64  Kan.  658. 


(5)  Prohibiting  Soliciting  Orders.  —  The  provision  of  the  South  Carolina 
dispensary  law,  declaring  "that  it  shall  he  unlawful  for  any  person  to  take 
or  solicit  orders,  or  to  receive  money  from  other  persons,  for  the  purchase  or 
shipment  of  any  alcoholic  liquors  for  or  to  such  other  persons  in  this  state, 
except  for  liquors  to  be  purchased  and  shipped  from  the  dispensary,  and  any 
person  violating  this  section,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
three  months  nor  more  than  twelve  months,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,"  if  intended  to  prevent 
the  solicitation  of  orders  in  a  legitimate  subject  of  commerce  by  residents  and 
citizens  of  other  states,  or  to  impose  a  penalty  therefor,  is  a  burden  on  interstate 
commerce,  as  much  as  —  indeed,  more  than  —  the  imposition  of  a  license  tax 
would  be,  in  proportion  as  the  penalty  is  the  more  severe. 

E»  p.  Loeb,  (1896)  72  Fed.  Rep.  658.     See      who  shall  take  or  receive  any  order  for  intoxi- 
alflo  State  v,  Hickox,  (1902)  64  Kan.  650.  eating  liquors  from  any  person  in  this  state 

other  than  a  person  authorized  to  sell   the 

This  clause  inhibits  the  application  of  a       same  as  in  this  Act  provided,  or  any  person 

itate  law  which  provides  that  "  any  person       who  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  contract  for 
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th€  lale  of  ai^  intozicatLig  liquon  with  any 
penon  in  this  state  other  than  a  person 
authorized  to  sell  the  same,  shall  he  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  therefor  as  provided 
in  this  Act  for  selling  intoxicating  liquors," 
to  a  nonresident  traveling  salesman,  repre- 
senting citizens  and  residents  of  other  states, 
who  comes  into  the  state  and  merely 
solicits  orders  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  to  those  who  desire  them  for  their 
personal  consumption,  and  transmits  such 
orders  to  his  employers  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  state,  to  be  there  passed  upon 
by  them.  Commerce  between  the  states 
means  more  than  mere  transportation  of 
commodities.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  Aug.  8,  1890,  by  merely  strip- 
ping the  protection  of  the  original  package 
from  intoxicating  liquors  upon  their  arrival 
at  their  destination  within  a  state,  does  not 
affect  traveling  salesmen  engaged  in  solicit- 
ing orders,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  relates 
solely  to  the  status  of  intoxicating  liquors 
after  their  arrival  in  the  state.  In  re  Ber- 
gen, (1900)   115  Fed.  Rep.  339. 

A  New  Hampshire  statute   maSdng  it  a 


criomiAl  offense  lor  a  peraoB  to  eolidt  or 
take  orders  for  apiritoooa  liquors  in  the 
state,  to  be  delivered  at  a  place  without  the 
state,  knowing,  or  having  reasonable  eanse  to 
believe,  that  li  so  delivered  the  same  will  be 
transported  into  the  state,  and  sold  in  viola- 
tion of  law,  is  not  a  regulation  of  commerce. 
Lang  r.  Lynch,  (1889)  38  Fed.  Rep.  4S9,  in 
which  case  the  coart  said  that  in  Bowman 
r.  Chicago,  etc,  R.  Co.,  (1888)  125  U.  8.  465, 
it  was  "  decided  that  a  statute  of  Iowa  which 
restricted  the  importation  of  liquors  from 
another  state  was  void  because  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  regulate 
conmierce  between  the  states.  But  that  case 
is  not  applicable  to  the  present  one.  The 
statute  of  New  Hampshire  does  not  restrict 
the  importation  of  liquors  from  other  states; 
it  simply  forbids  the  taking  of  orders  for 
liquors  to  be  sold  within  the  state  in  riola- 
tion  of  law.  It  may  be  that  the  effect  of  the 
law  is  to  prevent  the  importation  of  liquors 
from  other  states,  but  the  distinction  between 
state  restrictions  upon  the  importation  and 
state  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  a  oommoditf 
when  within  the  state  is  elearly  recognized 
and  well  defined." 


(6)  Prohibiting  Bringithg  Liquors  into  the  State,  —  A  state  statute  declar- 
ing it  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  for  any  per- 
son, except  as  provided  in  the  Act,  to  bring  into  the  state,  by  any  means  or 
mode  of  carriage,  any  liquor  or  liquids  containing  alcohol,  is  clearly  a  r^;alation 
of  commerce. 


Ea  p.  Jervey,  ( 1895)  66  Fed.  Rep.  959.  See 
also  Jervey  v.  The  Carolina,  (1895)  66  Fed. 
Rep.  1013. 

A  Maine  state  providing  that  "no  per- 
son shall  knowingly  bring  into  the  state,  or 
knowingly  transport  from  place  to  place  in 
the  state,  any  intoxicating  liquors  with  intent 
to  sell  the  same  in  the  state  in  violation  of 
law,  or  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  be  so 
sold  by  any  person,  or  to  aid  any  person  in 
such  sale,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for 
each  offense ;  all  such  liquors  intended  for  un- 
lawful sale  in  the  state  may  be  seized  while  in 
transit  and  proceeded  against,  the  same  as  if 


they  were  unlawfully  kept  and  deposited  in 
any  place/'  was  held  to  be  repugnant  to  this 
clause.  State  t?.  Intoxicating  Liquors,  (1900) 
94  Me.  338. 


Anthorizing  aeirare  of  liquors  in 
sion  of  express  company.  —  A  Vermont  stat- 
ute authorizing  the  seizure  of  intoxicating 
liquor  while  in  the  possession  of  an  express 
company,  with  intent  to  make  unlawful  use 
or  disposition  of  it,  was  held  to  be  valid  as 
applied  to  shipments  of  liquor  from  another 
state  in  small  quantities  0.  O.  D.  State  r. 
O'Neil,  (1885)  58  Vt.  140.  See  also  State  v. 
Intoxicating  Liquors,  (1886)  58  Vt.  594. 


A  Statute  Prohibited  the  TransportatioA  by  a  Common  Carrier  of  intoxicating  liquor  from 
a  point  within  any  other  state  for  delivery  at  a  place  within  the  state,  as  a  part 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  law  of  that  state  with  respect  to  the  suppression  of 
the  illegal  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  within  the  state  as  a 
nuisance.  It  was  held  that  while  the  statute  could  fairly  be  said  to  have  been 
adopted,  not  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  commerce  between  its 
citizens  and  those  of  other  states,  but  as  subservient  to  the  general  design  of 
protecting  its  people  against  the  evils  resulting  from  the  unrestricted  manu- 
facture and  sale  within  the  state  of  intoxicating  liquors,  it  was  a  regulation 
directly  affecting  interstate  commerce  in  an  essential  and  vital  point  It  was 
not  one  of  those  local  regulations  designed  to  aid  and  facilitate  conmierce;  it 
was  not  an  inspection  law  to  secure  the  due  quality  and  measure  of  a  com- 
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modity;  it  was  not  a  law  to  regulate  or  restrict  the  sale  of  an  article  deemed 
injurious  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  community;  it  was  not  a  regulation 
confined  to  the  purely  internal  and  domestic  commerce  of  the  state;  it  was  not 
a  restriction  which  only  operates  upon  property  after  it  has  become  mingled 
with  and  forms  part  of  the  mass  of  property  within  the  state. 


Bowman  t?.  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1888) 
125  U.  S.  498,  wherein  the  court  further  said : 
"  For  the  purposes  of  its  policy  a  state  has 
legislative  control,  exclusive  of  Congress, 
within  its  territory,  of  all  persons,  things, 
and  transactions  of  strictly  internal  concern. 
For  the  purpose  of  protecting  its  people 
against  the  evils  of  intemperance  it  has  the 
right  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  within  its 
limits  of  intoxicating  liquors;  it  may  also 
prohibit  all  domestic  commerce  in  them  be- 
tween its  own  inhabitants,  whether  the  articles 


are  introduced  from  other  states  or  from 
foreign  countries;  it  may  punish  those  who 
sell  them  in  violation  of  its  laws;  it  may 
adopt  any  measures  tending,  even  indirectly 
and  remotely,  to  make  the  policy  effective 
until  it  passes  the  line  of  power  delegated  to 
Congress  under  the  Constitution.  It  cannot, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,*  express  or 
implied,  regulate  commerce  between  its  people 
and  those  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union  in 
order  to  effect  its  end,  however  desirable  such 
a  regulation  might  be." 


u.  Oleomargarine —  (1)  In  Oeneral.  —  Oleomargarine  has  so  far  ceased 
to  be  a  newly  discovered  article  as  that  its  nature,  mode  of  manufacture,  in- 
gredients, and  effect  upon  the  health  are  and  have  been  for  many  years  as  well 
known  as  almost  any  article  of  food  in  daily  use,  and  if  properly  and  honestly 
manufactured  it  is  conceded  to  be  a  healthful  and  nutritious  article  of  food.  A 
state  law  which  prohibits  its  introduction  within  the  state  is  not  a  law  which 
regulates  or  restricts  the  sale  of  articles  deemed  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
community,  but  is  one  which  prevents  the  introduction  of  a  perfectly  healthful 
commodity  merely  for  the  purpose  of  in  that  way  more  easily  preventing  an 
adulterated  and  possibly  injurious  article  from  being  introduced,  and  such  a 
statute  is  not  a  fair  exercise  of  legislative  discretion. 


Schoilenberger  r.  Pennsylvania,  (1898)  171 
U.  S.  15,  reversing  (1893)  156  Pa.  St.  201. 
But  see  Com.  v.  Paul,  (1892)  148  Pa.  St.  559. 

Oleomargarine  brought  into  a  state  in  the 
original  packages  is  within  the  protection  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
can  be  sold  in  the  original  packages,  entirely 
independently  of  the  provisions  of  the  state 
statute,  and  subject  only  to  the  provisions  of 
the  national  statute.  In  re  Worthen,  (1891) 
58  Fed.  Rep.  469.  See  also  State  r.  Bruce, 
(1904)  55  W.  Va.  384,  overruling  State  v. 
Myers,  (1896)  42  W.  Va.  822. 

A  Maryland  statute  providing  with  re- 
spect to  oleomargarine  that  no  person  "  shall 
have  the  same  in  his  possession  with  intent 
to  sell  the  same,  or  shall  sell  or  offer  the 
same  for  sale,"  is  invalid  as  to  sales  in  origi- 
nal packages  of  oleomargarine  manufactured 
in  other  states.  The  laws  of  the  United 
States  recognize  oleomargarine  as  a  mer- 
chantable article,  and  while  a  state  may 
perhaps  regulate  its  sale  it  cannot  prohibit 
its  importation.  In  re  McAUister,  (1892)  51 
Fed.  Rep.  282. 

A  Minnesota  statute,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of  dairy  products, 
their  imitations  or  substitutes,  to  prohibit 
and  prevent  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
unhealthy  or  adulterated  dairy  products,  and 
to  preserve  the  public  health/'  was  held,  as 


assuming  to  prohibit  the  importation  into 
the  state  and  sale  there  by  the  importers  of 
such  article  in  ori^nal  packages,  to  be  in- 
valid, being  inconsistent  with  the  exclusive 
power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of  com- 
merce among  the  several  states,  and  because 
by  ite  terms  it  prohibits  and  attempts  to 
exclude  from  the  state  oleomargarine  com- 
pounded of  the  very  materials,  including  col- 
oring matters,  which  are  described  in  an  Act 
of  (ingress  as  constituting  lawful  oleomar- 
garine of  commerce,  'made  in  imitation  or 
semblance  of  butter."  In  re  Brundage,  (1899) 
96  Fed.  Rep.  963,  reversed  in  Minnesota 
r.  Brundage,  (1901)  180  U.  S.  499,  on  the 
ground  that  the  petitioner  for  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  should  have  pursued  his  reme- 
dies through  the  stete  courts,  and  then  by 
writ  of  error  from  the  United  Stetes  Su- 
preme Court.  See  also  In  re  Grooch,  (1890), 
44  Fed.  Rep.  276. 

A  Missouri  statute  provides  that  "no 
person  shall  by  himself,  his  agents,  or  em- 
ployees, produce  or  manufacture  any  sub- 
stance in  imitation  or  semblance  of  natural 
butter,  nor  sell  nor  keep  for  sale,  nor  offer  for 
sale  any  imitation  butter  made  or  manufac- 
tured, compounded,  or  produced  in  violation 
of  this  section,  whether  such  imitation  but- 
ter shall  be  made  or  produced  in  this  state  or 
elsewhere."  Notwithstanding  oleomargarine 
is  a  subject  of  commerce  between  the  states^ 
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Any  state  has  the  undoubted  right  to  so  legis-  cheese  and  the  sale  of  the  same,  and  preserve 

late  with  respect  to  it,  in  the  exercise  of  its  the  public  health,"  was  held  to  be  nothing 

police  power,  as  to  prevent  imposition,  fraud,  more  nor  less  than  a  prohibition  of  the  sale 

and  deception  upon  the  public.    In  re  Scheit-  in  Virginia  of  oleomargarine  imported  from 

lin,  (1900)  99  Fed.  Rep.  273.  one  of  the  other  states,  and  in  palpable  con- 

A    V.-— .i  «-     4.**          i.-4.ij«A       Ai-i.  flict    ^it^    the    Constitution.     Ex   p.    Soott, 

A  Virgmui  statute    entitled  "An  Act  to  ^i895)  66  Fed.  Rep.  47. 

prevent     the    adulteration     of     butter    and  ^         '                     ^ 

An  Aet  of  Congress  Imposing  Cortain  ^^oelal  Taxoi  upon  manufacturers  of  oleomar- 
garine as  well  as  upon  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  that  compound,  does  Dot 
have  special  application  to  the  transfer  of  oleomargarine  from  one  state  to 
another.  It  relieves  the  manufacturer  or  seller,  if  he  conforms  to  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  Congress  or  by  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  under 
the  authority  conferred  upon  him  in  that  regard,  from  penalty  or  punishment 
so  far  as  the  general  government  is  concerned,  but  does  not  interfere  with  the 
exercise  by  the  states  of  any  authority  they  possess  of  preventing  deception  or 
fraud  in  the  sales  of  property  within  their  respective  limits. 

Plumley  v.  Massachusetts,  (1894)  155  U.  8.  467»  affirming  Com.  v.  Huntley,  (1892) 
156  Mass.  236. 

(2)  Exclusion  of  Artificially  Colored  Oleomargarine.  —  It  is  within  the 
power  of  a  state  to  exclude  from  its  markets  any  compound  manufactured  in 
another  state,  which  has  been  artificially  colored  or  adulterated  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  look  like  an  article  of  food  in  general  use,  and  the  sale  of  which  may,  by 
reason  of  such  coloration  or  adulteration,  cheat  the  general  public  into  pur- 
chasing that  which  they  may  not  intend  to  buy.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  secure  to  any  one  the  privilege  of  defrauding  the  public. 

Plumley  v,  Massachusetts,  (1894)  155  U.  has  apparent  support  in  the  Plumley  case, 
S.  478,  affirming  Com.  v.  Huntley,  (1892)  that  a  state  may  exclude  from  its  markets, 
156.  Mass.  236,  holding  that  a  Maaaachtisetta  and  absolutely  prohibit  the  sale  of,  an  admit- 
statute,  providing  that  "  no  person  by  him-  tedly  wholesome  article  of  food  merely  be- 
self  or  his  agents  or  servants  shall  render  or  cause  it  is  designedly  prepared  to  resemble  bo 
manufacture,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  expose  for  closely  another  more  generally  desired  article, 
sale,  or  have  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  for  which  it  is  a  substitute,  that  persons  may 
sell,  any  article,  product,  or  compound  made  be  easily  deceived,  and  have  it  imposed  upon 
wholly  or  partly  out  of  any  fat,  oil,  or  oleagi-  them  for  the  other  article,  is  plainly  eon- 
nous  substance  or  compound  thereof,  not  pro-  trary  to  the  holding  in  the  Schollenberger 
duced  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  case,  and  untenable  since  that  decision,  in 
from  the  same,  which  shall  be  in  imitation  which  the  court  announces  that  *  the  legisla- 
of  yellow  butter  produced  from  pure  unadul-  tive  policy  does  not  extend  so  far  as  to  em- 
terated  milk  or  cream  of  the  same;  provided,  brace  the  right  to  absolutely  prohibit  the 
that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  introduction  within  the  limits  of  the  state 
to  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  oleo-  of  an  article  like  oleomargarine,  properly 
margarine  in  a  separate  and  distinct  form,  and  honestly  manufactured.'  ** 
and  in  such  manner  as  will  advise  the  con- 
sumer of  its  real  character,  free  from  color-  If  there  be  any  subject  over  which  it  would 
ation  or  ingredient  that  causes  it  to  look  like  seem  the  states  ought  to  have  plenary  oon- 
butter,"  does  not  conflict  with  this  clause.  trol,  and  the  power  to  legislate  in  respect 

See  also  In  re  Scheitlin,    (1900)    99  Fed.       ^^  "^5!^^   *\J'''^^^  T^  J,""*  ^*u^"PP^^,  "^ 
uJToTK   ;^  «.i,;«i,  ♦!»«  ««»J*   o«^„i,L«  ^*  +i,«       intended  to  be  surrendered  to  the  general  gov- 

Rep.  275,  m  which  the  court,  apeakmg  of  the  ^^„^^„x      ..    :«    .u^    nrnt^Hnn    nfth^    ruSn\^ 


c^k!^ii<..iiL,.^*  •«    T>4.««-«i«««i-  «„«^  ««^  ♦»»«  ernment,  it  is  the  protection  of  the  people 

ocnollenberger  v,  Pennsylvania  case  and  the  „^«:„  *.   /««,.j   „„j   i^v^^,.*:^.,   •     i.v         i      « 

above   case     Raid-      "  It   is   observed    at   the  »ga»nst  fraud  and   deception  m  the   sale  of 

u^^t  rt  r u  ^  P%fs^i::L'*4!  ratej^'U';;'! '^s-S'irs^ 

»„  iX^r^^Vt  s°tIte°"^^rrw"o1  P^5'<iuct/t„n,ported  iL.  one  state,  to 


Tu— oo«i.„o«f+c  i,«^«^  ,«i»j«i»  fi>o  i>i»r«io^  ««o^  other  state.     But  that  circumstance  does  not 

^.ntr^^fnnf  «^^^^^^^  ^^^^  that  the  Isws  of  the  character  alluded 
arose  does  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  oleomar-  inconRistcnt  with  the  power  of  Con- 

garine,  but  only  prohibits  its  sale  when  made  „,„^„  .     ^„^,io+^  nr^rv^»^^r^^^  ««,i^-  *k     *-*^ 

;«  ;w.;L»:^«  «/J«ii«,«  k.,4.4^^*  »  gress  to  recnJlate  commerce  among  the  states, 

m  imitation  of  yellow  butter.  Pl„mley  r    Masstichusetts,   (1894)   155  U.  & 

But  in  fn  re  Brundage,  (1899)  96  Fed.  Rep.  472.  affirming  Com.  v.  Huntley,    (1892)    156 

963,  the  court  said:     *' The  doctrine  which  Mass.  236. 
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In  imitation  of  butter  — WAen  heU  valid, 
—  A  Maine  statute  providing  that  "  whoever 
by  himself  or  his  agent  manufactures,  sells, 
exposes  for  sale,  or  has  in  his  possession  with 
intent  to  sell,  or  takes  orders  for  the  future 
delivery  of  an  article,  substance,  or  com- 
pound made  in  imitation  of  yellow  butter  or 
cheese,  and  not  made  exclusively  or  wholly  of 
cream  or  milk,  or  containing  any  fats,  oil, 
or  grease  not  produced  from  milk  or  cream, 
whether  said  article,  substance,  or  compound 
be  named  oleomargarine,  butterine,  or  other- 
wise named,  forfeits  for  the  first  offense  $100, 
and  for  the  second  and  each  subsequent 
offense  $200,  to  be  recovered  by  indictment 
with  costs,  one-third  to  so  to  the  complain- 
ant and  the  balance  to  the  state,"  was  held 
to  be  valid.  State  r.  Rogers,  ( 1901 )  95  Me. 
97. 

A  Missouri  statute  entitled  "An  Act  to 
prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleagi- 
nous substances,  or  compounds  of  the  same, 
in  imitation  of  the  pure  dairy  products," 
which  provides  that  "whoever  manufactures 
out  of  any  oleaginous  substances,  or  any 
compounds  of  the  same,  other  than  that  pro- 
duct from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from 
the  same,  any  article  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  butter  or  cheese,  produced  from 
pure,  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  of  the 
same;  or  whoever  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
the  same  as  an  article  of  food  shall,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  be  confined  in  the  county  jail 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  fined  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000,  or  both,"  was  held  to  be  valid. 
State  V.  Addington,  (1882)  77  Mo.  110,  in 
which  case  the  court  said:  "It  does  not 
appear  that  Congress  has  passed  any  law  to 
regulate  commerce  in  *  oleomargarine '  or 
*  suine  *  between  the  states,  and  of  conse- 
quence the  Act  under  discussion  cannot  be 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  being  in  contra- 
vention of  that  provision  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relied  on  by  the  defend- 
ant, even  if  the  Act,  on  which  the  indict- 
ment is  bottomed,  be  regarded  as  one  which 
has  the  effect  of  regulating  commerce  between 
the  states.  Such  regulations  by  the  states 
are  valid  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  constitu- 
tional provision  we  have  quoted,  except  when 
conflicting  with  regulations  on  the  same  sub- 
ject prescribed  by  Congress."  Affirming  (1882) 
12  Mo.  App.  214.  See  also  In  re  Brosnahan, 
(1883)  18  Fed.  Rep.  66,  wherein  the  court 
said:  "The  statute  does  not  forbid  its  im- 
portation or  exportation,  the  bringing  of  it 
into  the  state,  or  carrying  it  out  of  the  state ; 
nor  is  its  use  in  the  state  forbidden  to  those 
who  choose  to  use  it  even  for  food.  It  is 
only  forbidden  to  manufacture  it  or  to  sell  it 
for  food,  to  take  the  place  of  butter  for  that 
purpose.  For  all  other  purposes  it  may  be 
made  and  sold  in  the  state,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  any  other,  it  may  be  imported  or 
exported  without  violating  the  law." 

An  Ohio  statute  prohibits  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  oleomargarine  unless  it  be  manufac- 
tured and  sold  in  separate  and  distinct  form, 
and  in  such  manner  as  will  at  once  advise 
the  consumer  of  its  real  chararter  —  free 
from  any  coloring  matter,  or  other  ingredients 
which  would  cause  it  to  look  like  butter,  etc. 


The  statute  is  constitutional  when  applied  to 
sales  within  the  state  of  all  oleomargarine 
there  manufactured,  and  to  the  sale  of  broken 
packages  of  oleomargarine  imported  from 
other  states  or  from  foreign  nations;  but  the 
state  law  does  not  apply  to,  and  cannot  be 
enforced  against,  sales  in  the  original  pack- 
ages of  oleomargarine  imported  into  the 
sUte.  In  re  Worthen,  (1891)  68  Fed.  Rep. 
469. 

The  Pennsylvania  statute  of  May  6,  1899, 
making  it  unlawful  "  to  sell  any  article,  prod- 
uct, or  compound  made  wholly  or  partly  out 
of  any  fat,  oil,  or  oleaginous  substance,  or 
compound  thereof,  not  produced  from  imadul- 
terated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same,  without 
the  admixture  or  addition  of  any  fat  foreign 
to  the  said  milk  or  cream,  and  which  shall  be 
in  imitation  of  yellow  butter,  produced  from 
pure,  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  of  the 
same,  with  or  without  coloring  matter:  Pro- 
vided, that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale,  or 
offering  or  exposing  for  sale,  or  having  in 
possession  with  intent  to  sell,  oleomargarine 
or  butterine  or  any  similar  substance,  free 
from  coloration  or  ingredients  that  cause  it 
to  look  like  butter,  and  in  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct form,  and  in  such  manner  as  will  advise 
the  consumer  of  its  real  character,"  w/is  held 
to  be  valid.  Com.  v.  Vandyke,  (1900)  9  Pa. 
Dist.  42;  Com.  v.  McCann,  (1900)  14  Pa. 
Super.  Ct.  221,  affirmed  (1901)  198  Pa.  St. 
509. 

When  held  invalid.  —  A  Maryland  statute 
which  prohibited  the  having  in  possession 
with  intent  to  sell  within  the  state,  oleomar- 
garine made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  but- 
ter produced  from  milk  or  cream,  prohibits 
by  its  very  terms  the  sale  of  an  article  of 
commerce  recognized  by  an  Act  of  Congress, 
and  therefore  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  sale 
in  original  packages  of  oleomargarine  made 
in  other  states,  is  void.  McAllister  v.  State, 
(1902)  94  Md.  301.  See  also  Fo]|p  v.  State, 
(1899)  89  Md.  381,  as  to  a  statute  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  oleomargarine  made  "  in  imita- 
tion or  semblance  of  natural  butter." 

A  New  York  statute  which  prohibits  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  products  not  made 
from  unadulterated  milk,  in  imitation  or  re- 
semblance or  designed  to  take  the  place  of 
butter,  is  invalid  as  to  oleomargarine  im- 
ported from  another  state  consigned  to  a  per- 
son who  sold  the  same  in  the  ordinary  form 
in  the  original  package  in  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, having  thereon  a  United  States  rev- 
enue stamp,  and  who  had  a  United  States 
license  for  the  sale  thereof.  Waterbury  v. 
E^an,  (N.  Y.  City  Ct.  Gen.  T.  1893)  3  Misc. 
(N.  Y.)   355. 

Colored  with  annotto.  —  A  New  Jersey 
statute  rendering  penal  the  sale  of  oleomar- 
garine colored  with  annotto,  is  valid  as  ap- 
plied to  a  sale  made  in  the  state  by  the  agent 
of  the  manufacturer  in  another  state,  al- 
though the  package  sold  in  the  state  was  that 
which  had  been  sent  by  the  manufacturer 
from  the  other  state  for  sale.  Waterbuxy  v. 
Newton,  (1888)  60  N.  J.  L.  634. 
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(3)  Prohibiting  Sale  Unless  Colored  Pink.  —  A  state  statute  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  a  substitute  for  butter  unless  it  is  of  a  pink  color, 
is  invalid.  "  It  is  entirely  plain  that  if  the  state  has  not  the  power  to  absolutely 
prohibit  the  sale  of  an  article  of  commerce  like  oleomargarine  in  its  pure  state, 
it  has  no  power  to  provide  that  such  article  shall  be  colored,  or  rather  discolored, 
by  adding  a  foreign  substance  to  it,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  statute." 

Collins  17.  New  Hampshire,   (1898)    171  U.  sive  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce 

8.  33.  among  the  several  states.     The  Act  does  not 

interfere  with  oleomargarine  so  long  as  it  re- 

A  Minnesota  statute  which  forbids,  under  mains  an  article  of  commerce  and  is  being 

special  penalties,  the  sale,  exposure  for  sale,  handled  or  stored  as  such.     It  is  only  after 

or  having  in  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  commerce, 

any  article  in  imitation  of  butter,  not  wholly  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  mass  property  of 

made  of  milk  or  cream,  and  that  is  of  any  the  state,  and  as  such  is  being  sold,  or  kept 

other  color  than  bright  pink ;   and  provided  and  exposed  for  sale,  that  it  comes  under  this 

that  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  may  Act;  which  makes  no  distinction  in  favor  of 

seize  such  article,  and,  upon  the  order  of  any  the  article  manufactured   in  this   state,   or 

court  having  jurisdiction  under  the  Act,  sell  against  that   which   is   brought   from   other 

the  same  for  any  purpose  other  than  for  food,  states.      Armour    Packing    Co.    v.    Snyder, 

is  not  invalid  as  interfering  with  the  exclu-  (1897)  84  Fed.  Rep.  138. 

(4)  As  to  Mamifactwre  by  Domestic  Corporation.  —  A  statute  relating  to 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine  was  held  not  to  violate  this  clause, 
when  all  the  acts  of  the  corporation  which  were  complained  of  related  to  oleo- 
margarine manufactured  by  it  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  that  state,  and  therefore  operated  on  the  corporation  within  the  state  and 
affected  the  product  manufactured  by  it  before  it  had  become  a  subject  of 
interstate  commerce. 

Capital  City  Dairy  Co.  i?.  Ohio,  (1902)  183  U.  S.  245. 

V.  Renovated  Buttee.  —  A  statute  providing  that  "  no  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  shall  manufacture,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  or  have  in  his  possession 
with  intent  to  sell,  butter  known  as  process  butter,  unless  the  package  in  which 
the  butter  is  sold  has  marked  on  the  side  of  it  the  words  *  Benovated  Butter ' 
in  capital  letters  one  inch  high  and  one-half  inch  wide  with  ink  which  is  not 
easily  removed:  Provided,  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  retailer  to  sell 
said  butter  and  unless  a  card  is  displayed  on  the  package  from  which  he  is 
selling  butter  with  the  following  words  printed  thereon  so  that  it  may  be  easily 
read  by  the  purchaser,  *  Renovated  Butter,'  or  if  it  is  sold  in  packages  on  which 
a  wrapper  is  used  the  words  *  Renovated  Butter '  shall  be  plainly  printed  on 
each  and  every  wrapper:  Provided  further,  that  all  process  butter  shipped 
from  other  states  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  provided  in  this 
section.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  for  each  and  every 
offense  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
($100)  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  month  or  more  than  six 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,"  does  not  conflict  with  this 
clause,  but  falls  within  the  powers  reserved  by  the  states  and  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  viz.,  the  police  power,  which  is  an 
inherent  power  in  every  state  by  reason  of  its  sovereignty,  and  the  power  which 
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it  is  universally  conceded  extends  to  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  health  of 
the  citizens,  and  to  the  preservation  of  good  order  and  the  public  morals. 

Hathaway  v,  McDonald,  (1902)  27  Wash.  661,  on  the  authority  of  Plumley  v,  Massa- 
chusetts, (1894)  155  U.  S.  461. 

w.  CiOABETTBS.  —  A  State  statute  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  to  bring  into  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  selling,  cigarettes, 
is  not  an  infringement  upon  the  exclusive  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce between  the  states,  when  it  operates  only  on  sales  not  by  the  owner  in 
the  original  packages. 

Austin  V.  Tennessee,  (1900)  179  U.  S.  343,  United  States,  in  so  far  as  it  inhibits  the  im- 

affirming    (1898)    101   Tenn.   563.     See  also  portation  of  cigarettes  from  foreign  nations 

Blaufield  V.  State,  (1899)   103  Tenn.  593.  See  or  other  states,  or  their  sale  by  the  importer 

also  License  Ta9  on  Sale  of  Goods  in  Original  in  the  form   in  which  they  were  imported. 

Package,  infra,  p.  566.  Sawrie  v.  Tennessee,  (1897)  82  Fed.  Rep.  616. 

A  Tenneaaee  statute  making  it  a  misde-  Prohibiting  manufacture  and  sale  of 
meanor  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  cigarettes.  —  An  Iowa  statute,  entitled  "  An 
sell,  offer  to  sell,  or  bring  into  the  state  for  Act  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  purpose  of  selling,  giving  away,  or  other-  cigarettes,  cigarette  paper,  and  cigarette 
wise  disposing  of  any  cigarettes,  cigarette  wrappers,  and  provide  penalties  for  the  viola- 
paper,  or  substitute  for  the  same,  is  not  a  tion  of  the  provisions  thereof,"  is  void  as  ap- 
quarantine  or  inspection  statute,  and  is  not  plied  to  sales  in  original  packages  of  ciga- 
based  upon  the  state  or  condition  of  the  ciga-  rettes  manufactured  in  other  states.  Iowa  V, 
rette,  but  is  too  broad,  and  is  repugnant  to  the  McGregor,  ( 1896)  76  Fed.  Rep.  956. 
commercial  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

X.  Coffee.  —  A  state  statute  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any 
adulterated  food  or  drug,  or  the  coloring  or  coating  of  food  whereby  it  is  made 
to  appear  better  than  it  really  is,  is  not  repugnant  to  the  commerce  clause,  but 
is  an  exertion  by  the  state  of  its  reserved  police  power  to  legislate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  safety  of  the  community  and  to  provide  against 
deception  or  fraud. 

Grossman  v,  Lurman,  (1904)  192  U.  S.  196,  pure  article  of  food  sold  for  what  it  really  is, 
wherein  the  court  said :  "  The  effect  of  the  but  the  coloring,  coating,  or  polishing  of  the 
evidence,  it  is  argued,  had  it  been  admitted,  article  whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  con- 
would  have  been  to  show  that  coffee  artift-  cealed,  the  Act  providing  in  this  connection 
cially  colored  as  a  means  of  fraud  and  decep-  that  it  shall  not  apply  to  mixtures  or  com- 
tion  was  a  recognized  article  of  commerce,  pounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food 
and  therefore  the  right  to  deal  in  it  was  pro-  if  every  package  sold  or  offered  for  sale  be 
tected  by  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Consti-  distinctly  labeled  as  a  mixture  or  compound, 
tution  of  the  United  States,  and  such  deal-  with  the  name  and  per  cent,  of  each  ingredi- 
ings  could  not,  therefore,  be  controlled  by  the  ent  therein,  and  is  not  injurioUvS  to  health,  is 
state  law.  To  state  the  proposition  we  think  clearly  within  the  police  powers  of  the  state. 
is  to  answer  it."  Arbuckle  v.  Blackburn,   (C.  C.  A.  1902)    113 

A     ^v      4.  X  A       u-  u  J  i.       J    X  1  Fed.  Rep.  626,  appeal  dismissed    (1903)    191 

An  Ohio  statute  which  does  not  undertake      ^   g    .  J^        »    rr  ^         ' 

to  prohibit  the  introduction  and  sale  of  a 

y.  Natural  Gas  —  Prohibiting  TranaporUtion  of  Hatnral  eas. —  A  statute  providing 
'*  Be  it  enacted,  *  *  *  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons, 
company,  corporation,  or  voluntary  association  to  pipe  or  conduct  natural  gas 
from  any  point  within  this  state  to  any  point  or  place  without  this  state,"  con- 
travenes this  clause  to  the  extent  that  it  attempts  to  prohibit  the  owner  of 
natural  gas,  which  has  been  reduced  to  possession  by  proper  and  lawful  means, 
from  transporting  it  by  safe  and  reasonable  vehicles,  or  conduits,  out  of  the 
state. 
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Manufaeturen  Gw,   etc.,  Co.   v.   Indian*  tection  of  th«  life  and  health  of  their  dti- 

Natural  Gas,  etc.,  Co.,  (1900)   155  Ind.  545.  zen*  against  it,  and  such  regulations,  when 

See  also  State  v.  Indiana,  etc..  Oil,  etc,  Co.,  not  directed  against  interstate  commerce,  but 

(1889)  120  Ind.  575;  Consumers'  Gas  Trust  only  incidentally  and  necessarily  affecting  it, 

Co.  V.  Earless,  ( 1891 )  131  Ind.  446.  will  be  upheld  as  valid.    But  where  the  state 

Prohibiting  use  of  more  than  natural  pies-  '«Y.  •'**EL'f ^°"^  ^''*.,  ''''*^'  ^^f^"  ?'  "" 
■ue  in  tran^rUtioB.  -  A  statute  regulatiM  »?i'!L^^  J^l  *?***• .  "°*w-  '*"  .  «""t  -^ 
the  transportation  of  natural  gas  through      ^frmx^,  seeks  by  lU  legislation  to  restrict 

pipes,  anrfprohibiting  the  use  of  more  thLi  !°**^** ^"!??I~'  T*!  '^•'»*«"'  ^??"» 

ihrnktural  pre-sure  or  an  artificial  pressure  «~Vf-  ,^^f- ^-  Columbus  Constr.  Co., 

exceeding  thfee  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  <  ^^Ol )   «  N   J.  Eq.  28,  m  which  case  the 

inch,  iTvalid,  as  naturil  gas  is  chanJcter-  «»«rt  «»«';     "^f^^.^f'  *»»«  Act  of  1891. 

isticklly    and    peculiarly    a    local    product.  •*«  perceived  that  ita  title  contemplates  not 

Jamiesbn  v.  Indiana  Natural  Gas,  etc.,  Co..  ""'y  *»«     regulation'  of  transportation  of 

(1891)  128  Ind.  661.  f«»i  «»"*  "I'J  "**  'procuring  and  using'  lU 

It  forbids  the  owner  of  a  gas  well  to  take 
Held  inyalid.  —  An  Indiana  statute  provid-  gas  therefrom  by  artificial  means.  He  must 
ing  "  that  any  person  or  persons,  firm,  com-  allow  the  gas  to  fiow  to  him.  Then,  he  must 
pany,  or  corporation  engaged  in  drilling  for,  restrict  the  fiow,  if  it  should  enter  his  pipes  at 
piping,  transporting,  using  or  selling  natural  a  pressure  in  excess  of  three  hundred  pounds 
gas,  may  transport  or  conduct  the  same  to  the  square  inch,  to  that  pressure,  and  then, 
through  sound  rock  or  cast  iron  casings  and  although  his  pipes  may  be  of  equal  strength 
pipes  tested  to  at  least  four  hundred  pounds  along  their  entire  line,  and  although  friction 
pressure  to  the  square  inch;  provided,  such  lessens  the  pressure  at  the  rate  of  from  five 
gas  shall  not  be  transported  through  pipes  at  to  eight  pounds  per  mile,  he  must  not  do  any- 
a  pressure  exceeding  three  hundred  pounds  thing  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  friction 
per  square  inch,  nor  otherwise  than  by  the  and  maintain  the  pressure  which  the  legisla- 
natural  pressure  of  the  gas  flowing  from  the  ture  admits  is  safe  and  reasonable.  It  re- 
well,"  was  held  to  be  invalid  under  this  quires  but  a  simple  mathematical  calculation 
clause.  Until  the  national  Congress  interferes  to  ascertain  that  the  effect  of  this  law  is  to 
by  regulating  the  transportation  of  natural  limit  transportation  of  gas  to  a  radius  of 
gas  from  state  to  state,  it  being  admittedly  a  about  sixty  miles  from  the  gas  wells,  and  to 
dangerous  commodity,  the  several  states  may  restrict  it  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
make    reasonable    regulations    for    the    pro-  state  of  Indiana." 

z.  Sbbds  and  Plants  —  Seeds. —  A  statute  entitled  "  An  Act  to  protect  seed 
buyers  in  North  Carolina,"  providing  "  that  any  person  or  persons  doing 
business  in  the  state,  who  shall  sell  seed,  or  offer  for  sale  any  vegetable  or 
garden  seed,  that  are  not  plainly  marked  upon  each  package  or  bag  containing 
such  seed  the  year  in  which  said  seed  were  grown,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars 
or  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty  days,  for  each 
and  every  offense :  provided,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
farmers  selling  seed  in  open  bulk  to  other  farmers  or  gardeners,"  is  void  as  a 
regulation  of  commerce  among  the  states. 

In  re  Sanders,  (1892)  52  Fed.  Rep.  804. 

Trees,  Plants,  Shnibi,  er  Vines.  — A  statute  which  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  tree,  plant,  shrub,  or  vine,  not  grown 
in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  without  first  filing  with  the  secretary  of  state  an 
affidavit  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  occupation,  and  residence,  and,  if  an 
agent,  the  name,  occupation,  and  residence  of  his  principals,  and  a  state- 
ment as  to  where  the  nursery  stock  to  be  sold  is  grown,  together  with  a  bond 
to  the  state  of  Minnesota,  in  the  penal  sum  of  $2,000,  conditioned  to  save  harm- 
less any  citizen  of  this  state  who  shall  be  defrauded  by  any  false  or  fraudulent 
representations  as  to  the  place  where  such  stock  sold  by  such  person  was  grown, 
or  as  to  its  hardiness  for  climate,  imposes  a  vexatious  and  annoying  obstruction 
to  commerce. 

In  re  Schechter,  (1894)  63  Fed.  Rep.  695. 
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al.  Vinegar.  —  A  statute  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  in 
imitation  or  semblance  of  cider  vinegar,  was  held  not  to  be  invalid  as  a  regula- 
tion of  commerce  among  the  states. 

People  V.  Niagara  Fruit  Co.,  (1902)  75  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  18,  affirmed  (1903)  173  N.  Y.  629. 

bl.  Baking  Powder.  —  A  statute  declaring  it  to  be  a  misdemeanor  to  sell 
baking  powder  containing  alum,  unless  the  package  it  contained  was  labeled 
"  This  Baking  Powder  Contains  Alum,"  was  held  to  be  an  unreasonable  and 
vexatious  burden  upon  commerce  among  the  states,  as  applied  to  baking  powder 
manufactured  in  another  state  and  not  shown  to  be  deleterious  to  health. 

In  re  Ware,  (1892)  63  Fed.  Rep.  783. 

cl.  Patent  Rights.  —  A  statute  requiring  a  person  who  sells,  or  offers 
for  sale,  patent  rights  to  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  proper  county  a  duly  authenti- 
cated copy  of  the  letters  patent,  and  an  affidavit  that  the  letters  are  genuine 
and  have  not  been  revoked  or  annulled,  and  that  he  has  authority  to  sell 
the  right  patented,  is  valid.  The  state  is  not  inhibited  from  enacting  police 
regulations  which  operate  upon  instrumentalities  or  articles  of  commerce, 
provided  no  discriminations  are  made  against  classes  of  citizens,  and  no 
restrictions  are  placed  upon  commercial  intercourse. 

Brechbill  v.  Randall,  (1885)    102  Ind.  528.  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the 

See  the  clause  providing,  "  The  Congress  shall  exclusive  riffht  to  their  respective  writings 

have  power    *    *    *    to  promote  the  progress  and  discoveries." 
of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for 

dl.  Veal. 

a  statute  which  prohibits  the  slaughtering,  is  not  void  as  a  regulation  of  or  interference 
exposing  for  sale,  or  selling,  wHhin  the  state,  with  interstate  commerce,  but  is  a  reasonable 
for  food,  any  calf,  unless  it  .3  in  good,  healthy  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  state  to 
condition,  and  at  least  four  weeks  old  at  the  secure  obedience  to  a  reasonable  law  to  pro- 
time  of  killing,  and  makes  it  unlawful  to  ship  tect  the  people  of  the  state  against  the  sale 
"  to  or  from  any  part  of  this  state "  any  of  unwholesome  food.  People  v,  Bishopp, 
carcass  or  carcasses  of  a  calf  or  calves,  un-  (Supm.  Gt.  Spec.  T.  1904)  44  Misc.  (N.  Y.) 
less  a  tag  is  attached  in  the  manner  required,  12. 

el.  Game  Laws.  —  A  state  has  power  to  make  it  an  offense  to  have  in 
possession,  for  the  purpose  of  transportation  beyond  the  state,  birds  which 
have  been  lawfully  killed  within  the  state  during  the  open  season.  The  power 
of  the  state  to  protect  its  people,  by  adequate  police  regulation,  against  the 
adulteration  of  articles  of  food,  although  in  doing  so  commerce  may  be  re- 
motely affected,  necessarily  carries  with  it  the  existence  of  a  like  power  to 
preserve  a  food  supply  which  belongs  in  common  to  all  the  people  of  the  state, 
which  can  only  become  the  subject  of  ownership  in  a  qualified  way,  and  which 
can  never  be  the  object  of  commerce  except  with  the  consent  of  the  state  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  which  it  may  deem  best  to  impose  for  the  public  good. 

Geer  v.  Connecticut,  (1896)   161  U.  S.  521,  session  with  intent  to  procure  the  transporta- 

affirming  (1891)   61  Conn.  148.  holding  that  tion,  beyond  its  limits,  of  any  of  such  birds 

a  Connecticut  statute  providing  that  "'no  killed  within  the  state;'    ♦    ♦    *    the  reeep- 

person  shall  at  any  time  kill  any  woodcock,  tion  by  any  person  within  the  state  of  any 

ruffed  grouse,  or  quail  for  the  purpose  of  con-  such  bird  or  birds  for  shipment  to  a  point 

veying  the   same  beyond  the  limits   of  the  without  the  state  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 

state;  or  shall  transport  or  have  in  his  pos-  dence  that  said  bird  or  birds  were   killed 
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within  the  state  for  the  purpoee  of  carrying 
the  same  beyond  its  limits/'  is  not  void  as  a 
regulation  of  commerce  among  the  states. 

A  Washington  statute  providing  that 
"  every  person  who  shall  offer  for  sale  or 
market,  or  sell  or  barter,  any  moose,  elk,  cari- 
bou, killed  in  this  state,  antelope,  mountain 
sheep  or  goat,  deer,  or  the  hide  or  skin  of 
any  moose,  elk,  deer,  or  caribou,  or  any 
grouse,  pheasant,  ptarmigan,  partridge,  sage 
hen.  prairie  chicken,  or  quail  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  hereinafter  provided,''  if  applicable 
to  n  sale  by  a  restaurant  keeper,  as  a  portion 
of  a  meal,  of  a  quail  which  was  a  portion  of 
a  box  of  quail  purchased  in  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri and  lawfully  taken  under  the  laws  of 
that  state,  is  unconstitutional  and  void.  In 
re  Davenport,  (1900)  102  Fed.  Rep.  640,  in 
which  case  the  court  said:  "I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
(^nited  States  in  the  case  last  cited  [Qeer  f>. 
Connecticut,  (1896)  161  U.  S.  519],  holding 
that  the  legislature  of  a  state  has  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  entirely  prohibit  the  kill- 
ing of  game  within  the  state  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  the  same  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  state;  for  it  is  true,  and  it  is  an  elemen- 
tary principle,  that  the  wild  game  within  a 
state  belongs  to  the  people  in  their  collective 
sovereign  capacity.  Game  is  not  the  subject 
of  private  ownership,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
people  may  elect  to  make  it  so;  and  they 
may,  if  they  see  fit,  absolutely  prohibit  the 
taking  of  it,  or  traffic  or  commerce  in  it. 
But  the  power  of  a  legislature  in  this  regard 
only  applies  to  game  within  the  state  which 
is  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  state, 
and  no  such  power  to  interfere  with  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  individuals  can  affect  the  right 
of  a  citizen  to  sell  or  dispose  of  as  he  pleases 
game  which  has  become  a  subject  of  private 
ownership  by  a  lawful  purchase  in  another 
state.  This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
does  not.  directly  or  indirectly,  support  the 
proposition  that  the  legislature  of  one  state 
has  the  constitutional  power  to  prohibit  traffic 
in  game  imported  from  another  state." 

Statutes  held  valid.  —  An  Arkansas  statute 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  fish  and  game 
from  the  state  does  not  violate  this  clause. 
Organ  v.  State,  (1892)   56  Ark.  267. 

A  California  statute  providing  that  "  every 
person  in  the  state  of  California  who  shall 
at  any  time  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  the  hide  or 
meat  of  any  deer,  elk,  antelope,  or  mountain 
sheep,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,"  is 
not  invalid  as  a  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
^merce,  as  applied  to  the  sale  of  meat  cut  from 
'the  carcass.  "  Whether  petitioner  could 
have  sold  the  meat  as  an  entire  carcass  is  a 
question  which  does  not  confront  us."  Ex  p, 
Maier,  (1894)   103  Cal.  479. 

An  Illinois  statute  making  it  "  unlawful 
for  any  person,  corporation,  or  carrier  to  re- 
ceive for  transportation,  to  transport,  carry, 
or  convey,  any  of  the  aforesaid  quail,  pin- 
nated grouse,  or  prairie  chicken,  ruffed 
grouse  or  pheasant,  squirrel  or  wild  turkey, 


that  shall  have  been  caught,  snared,  trapped, 
or  killed  within  the  limits  of  this  state,  know- 
ing the  same  to  have  been  sold,  or  to  trans- 
port, carry,  or  convey  the  same  to  any  place 
where  it  is  to  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  or  to 
any  place  outside  of  this  state,  for  any  pur- 
pose," is  valid  and  applicable  to  the  case  of 
an  express  company  which  received  quail  for 
transportation,  and  transported  the  same, 
knowing  the  quail  were  sold,  or  transported 
for  the  purpose  of  sale,  in  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  statute.  American  Express  Co. 
r.  People,  (1900)  133  111.  653. 

An  Illinois  statute  condemning  the  posses- 
sion and  sale  of  quail  taken  and  killed  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  state  is  valid.  Magner  v. 
People,  (1881)  97  111.  329. 

A  Maryland  statute  which,  after  designat- 
ing closed  seasons  for  the  game  birds  and  ani- 
mals therein  mentioned  for  Baltimore  City 
and  the  respective  counties  of  the  state,  de- 
clares that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  have  in  his  possession,  expose  for  sale, 
sell,  or  buy  in  Baltimore  City  or  the  respective 
counties  any  of  the  game  birds  or  animals 
mentioned  in  the  Act  during  the  closed  season 
for  such  city  or  county,  "  whether  such  birds 
or  game  animals  so  had  in  possession,  ex- 
posed for  sale,  sold,  or  bought  shall  have  been 
shot  or  in  any  manner  caught  or  killed  in 
that  county,  or  in  any  other  county  of  this 
state,  or  in  any  other  state,  territory,  or 
country,"  is  valid.  The  total  prohibition  of 
having  game,  from  whatever  source  derived, 
in  possession  during  the  closed  season  is  a 
reasonable,  if  not  necessary,  means  of  protect- 
ing the  domestic  game  of  the  state  making 
the  prohibition.  Stevens  v.  State,  (1899)  89 
Md.  671. 

Miohigan  statutes  prohibiting  the  selling  or 
exposing  for  sale,  or  having  in  possession  for 
the  purpose  of  sale,  any  kind  of  bird,  game,  or 
fish,  during  the  close  season,  and  prohibiting 
specifically  the  sale  of  quail,  woodcock,  and 
partridge  at  any  season  of  the  year»  are  not 
invalid  as  unlawfully  restricting  interstate 
commerce.  People  r.  O'Neil,  (1896)  110 
Mich.  324. 

A  Missouri  statute  making  it  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  catch,  kill,  or  injure  any  prairie 
chicken  between  February  first  and  August 
fifteenth,  and  to  kill  any  quail  between  Febru- 
ary first  and  October  fifteenth,  and  providing 
that  "  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
purchase,  have  in  possession,  or  sell  any  of 
the  game  birds  or  animals  specified  in  section 
one  of  this  Act;  or  any  fresh  pieces  or  parts 
of  said  animals,  during  the  season  when  the 
catching  and  killing  is  by  said  section  pro- 
hibited ;  or  to  purchase,  have  in  possession,  or 
sell  any  of  the  game  birds  or  animals  caught 
or  killed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act;  and  for  any  person  to  purchase,  have  in 
possession,  or  sell  any  of  the  game  birds  or 
animals  during  the  season  prohibited  by  this 
Act,"  was  held  to  be  valid.  State  v,  Judy, 
(1879)  7  Mo.  App.  524.  See  also  State  v. 
Randolph,  (1876)  1  Mo.  App.  15. 

A  'New  York  statute,  which  makes  it  an 
offense  to  have  in  possession  certain  game 
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birds  after  the  flrtt  of  March,  although  killed 
prior  to  the  prohibited  time,  or  brought  from 
another  state  where  the  killing  was  not  pro- 
hibited, and  declares  that  no  person  shall  kill 
or  expose  for  sale,  or  have  in  his  or  her 
possession  after  the  same  has  been  killed,  any 
quail,  between  the  first  day  of  January  and 
twentieth  of  October,  is  valid.  "  It  is  un- 
necessary to  consider  how  far  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  Congress  under  this  provision 
would  interfere  with  the  authority  of  the 
states  to  pass  game  laws,  and  regulate  and 
prohibit  the  sale  and  possession  of  game 
either  as  a  sanitary  measure  or  for  its  pro- 
tection as  an  article  of  food.  It  will  suffice 
for  this  case  that  the  statute  does  not  conflict 
with  any  law  which  Congress  has  passed  on 
the  subject."  Phelps  v,  Racey,  (1875)  60 
N.  Y.  10. 

Statute  held  iBvalid.  —  A  Kanaas  statute 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  protection  of  birds," 
so  far  as  it  prohibits  the  transportation  from 
Kansas  to  other  states  of  prairie  chickens 
which  havt  been  lawfully  caught  and  killed, 
and  have  thereby  lawfully  b^o'me  the  sub- 


jects of  traffic  and  commerce,  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  void.  State  v,  Saunders,  (1877) 
19  Kan.  127. 

Construed  as  applicable  only  to  game 
killed  in  the  state.  —  A  Pennsylvania  stat- 
ute providing  that  ''  no  person  shall  kill, 
or  expose  for  sale,  or  have  in  his  or  her  pos- 
session after  the  same  has  been  killed,  any 
quail  or  Virginia  partridge,  between  the 
fifteenth  day  of  December  in  any  year  and 
the  first  day  of  November  next  following, 
under  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars  for  each  bird 
so  killed,  exposed  for  sale,  or  had  in  posses- 
sion," and  that  "  in  all  cases  of  arrests  made 
for  the  violation  of  each  or  any  of  the  forego- 
ing sections  of  this  Act,  the  possession  of  the 
game,  fishes,  birds,  animals,  fowls,  nets,  or 
other  devices  provided  for  or  so  mentioned, 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  violation 
of  said  Act,"  was  held  to  apply  only  to  game 
killed  in  the  state  and  out  of  season.  The 
law  was  not  intended  to  have  any  extraterri- 
torial efi'ect,  and,  if  it  was,  it  would  be  nuga- 
tory. Com.  V.  Wilkinson,  (1891)  139  Pa.  St. 
304. 


fl.  Fish  Laws — (1)  In  Oeneral.  (See  also  Art.  I.,  sec.  10,  that  "No 
state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage.")  — A 
state  statute  for  the  protection  of  fisheries  in  water  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  is  valid. 

any  shad  fish  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state, 
that  any  person  who  violates  this  provision 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
that  any  common  carrier  receiving  any  shad 
fish  for  transportation  or  shipment  to  any 
points  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  was  held 
to  be  invalid  as  to  shad  caught  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  state.  McDonald  v.  Southern 
Express  Co.,  (1904)  134  Fed.  Rep.  282, 
wherein  the  court  said :  "  It  is  unnecessary  to 
consider  the  question  raised  by  the  complaint, 
and  upon  which  an  interesting  argument  has 
been  presented.  The  complaint  charges,  in 
paragraph  6,  subdiv.  c,  that  the  complain- 
ants are  engaged  in  catching  and  dealing  in, 
and  shipping  to  points  outside  of  the  state 
of  South  Carolina,  the  shad  fish  deposited 
and  propagated  by  the  United  States  as  food 
fishes,  and  in  the  master's  report  it 'appears 
that  this  allegation  is  admitted  to  be  true. 
It  is  well  known  that* the  rivers  of  this  state 
had  been  well-nigh  depleted  of  shad,  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  undertaken 
by  its  legislation  to  provide  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  food  fishes.  In  sections  4395,  4396, 
4397,  and  4398  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  a  fish 
commission  was  appointed ;  and  by  the  Act  of 
Feb.  14,  1903,  c.  652,  sec.  4,  32  Stat.  826,  this 
commission  was  put  in  the  department  of 
commerce,  and  by  its  fixed  policy  and  annual 
appropriations  the  United  States  government 
has  undertaken  to  replenish  the  coastal 
waters  with  food  fishes.  By  section  4398  the 
commissioner  is  authorized  to  take  from  the 
waters  of  the  seacoast,  where  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows,  such  fish  as  may  be  needful  and 
proper  for  the  conduct  of  his  duties,  *  any 
law,  custom,  or  usage  of  any  state  to  the 
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Manchester  v.  Massachusetts,  (1891)  139 
U.  S.  254,  affirming  (1890)  162  Mass.  230. 
See  also  Durham  v.  Lamphere,  (1855)  3 
Gray  (Mass.)  268. 

The  fisheries  and  oyster  beds  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  a  state  are  the  common 
property  of  the  citizens  of  that  state,  and 
were  not  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the 
power  granted  to  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce. C!orfield  v.  Coryell,  (1823)  4  Wash. 
(U.  S.)  371,  6  Fed.  Cas.  No.  3,230,  wherein 
the  court  said  that  this  grant  of  power  to 
Congress  contains  no  cession,  either  express 
or  implied,  of  territory,  or  of  public  or 
private  property.  The  jus  privatum  which 
a  state  has  in  the  soil  covered  by  its  waters 
is  totally  distinct  from  the  jus  publicum  with 
which  it  is  clothed.  The  former,  such  as 
fisheries  of  all  descriptions,  remains  common 
to  all  the  citizens  of  the  state  to  which  it 
belongs,  to  be  used  by  them  according  to 
their  necessities,  or  according  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  their  use. 

PaiticuUr  statutes  —  ProhiMing  shipping 
fish  out  of  the  state,  —  An  Idaho  statute 
making  it  unlawful  to  ship  fish  out  of  the 
territory  was  held  to  be  void.  Territory  v, 
Evans.  (1890)  2  Idaho  658.  See  also  Ter- 
ritory V.  Nelson,  (1890)  2  Idaho  651. 

A  Minnesota  statute  prohibiting  the  ship- 
ment out  of  the  state  of  certain  kinds  of  fish 
caught  within  the  state  is  not  an  unlawful 
interference  with  interstate  commerce.  State 
V.  Northern  Pac.  Express  Co.,  (1894)  58 
Minn.  403. 

A  South  Carolina  statute  which  declares 

that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  ship  or  transport 
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contrary  notwithstanding;'  and  it  appears 
from  the  reports  of  the  fish  commission  that 
over  thirty  millions  of  shad  fry  have  been 
deposited  in  the.  rivers  of  this  state.  It  seems 
to  be  now  pretty  well  agreed  among  those 
learned  in  the  subject  that  the  young  shad 
hatched  out  in  any  particular  river  remain 
within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  mouth  of 
that  stream  until  the  period  occurs  for  their 
inland  migration.  It  was  formerly  believed 
that  shad  during  the  winter  moved  towards 
the  equator,  ana,  wintering  in  the  warmer 
waters  of  the  South,  started  northward  in  a 
vast  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  }^ear, 
advancing  along  the  coast  in  almost  military 
array,  sending  a  detachment  up  each  succes- 
sive stream,  which,  by  a  single  method  of 
selection,  sought  the  river  in  which  they 
first  saw  the  light ;  and  the  argument  is  that 
shad  artificially  propagated  in  rivers  and  in 
coast  waters  of  the  United  States  by  the 
money  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
belong  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and,  therefore,  a  state  has  no  power  to  im- 
pose any  restriction  upon  such  property 
which  the  United  States,  in  furtherance  of 
its  policy  of  furnishing  to  the  people  food 
fishes,  has  not  imposed.  The  argument  is 
ingenious,  and  the  question  interesting,  but 
the  exigencies  of  this  case  do  not  require  me 
to  decide  it,  and  I  express  no  opinion  upon 
that  point." 

Prohibiting  posaeaaion  during  close  season. 
—  A  New  York  statute  prohibiting  the  pos- 
session of  pike,  pickerel,  and  bass  during  the 
c'lose  season  was  held,  by  a  divided  court,  to 
forbid  any  person  to  catch,  kill,  or  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  fish  described  from  the  waters 
of  the  state.  The  possession  of  the  fish  or 
s^ame  at  the  forbidden  season,  within  the 
state,  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  pos- 
sessor has  violated  the  law,  and  the  burden 
is  then  cast  upon  him  of  proving  facts  to 
show  that  the  possession  was  lawful.  Peo- 
ple V.  BuflTalo  Fish  Co.,  (1900)  164  N.  Y.  08, 
in  which  case,  in  the  prevailing  opinion,  it 
was  said :  "  It  has  long  been  the  practice 
with  keepers  of  summer  hotels  in  this  state 
to  purchase  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year 
in  Canada,  and  in  other  states,  game  in  large 
quantities  and  preserve  it  in  cold  storage  for 
use  in  the  close  season;  but  if  this  statute  is 


to  receive  the  narrow  and  literal  reading  con- 
tended for,  they  are  all  subject  to  indictment 
and  civil  penalties,  since  they  are  certainly 
possessed  of  this  game  during  the  forbidden 
period.  There  is  scarcely  a  county  in  this 
state  in  which  private  fish  ponds  are  not  to 
be  found,  constructed  and  maintained  by 
private  persons  on  their  own  land,  in  which 
fish  of  the  species  described  in  the  statute 
are  kept  and  propagated.  The  fish  in  such 
ponds  are  private  property.  They  have  been 
reduced  to  possession  and  are  within  the 
dominion  of  the  owner.  Is  it  a  violation  of 
the  statute  for  a  person  to  catch  or  kill  fish 
from  his  own  private  pondT  If  it  is,  and  the 
owner  refrains  from  it  durine  the  close  sea- 
son, he  will  still  violate  the  law,  since  he  is 
possessed  of  the  fish  all  the  time,  and  the 
only  way  he  can  escape  from  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  the  statute  is  to  open  the  pond 
and  let  the  fish  out.  *  *  *  The  conten- 
tion of  the  people  in  this  case  is  virtually  to 
the  effect  that  possession  in  all  cases,  instead 
of  being  prima  facie  proof,  is  conclusive,  and 
no  facts  can  be  shown  to  explain  or  to  take 
the  case  out  of  the  statute.  The  accused 
would  not  even  be  permitted  to  show  that  he 
acquired  the  possession  within  the  state,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  perfectly  lawful  to  do  so. 
But  if  this  is  what  the  statute  means,  and  it 
is  to  be  held  that  the  conceded  facts  of  this 
case  are  within  its  penal  provisions,  then  I 
think  it  is  clearly  invalid,  as  in  confiict  with 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion." 

After  the  above  decision  the  statute  was 
amended  so  as  to  provide  that  where  the 
possession  of  fish  or  game  is  prohibited, 
reference  is  had  equally  to  that  coming  from 
without  as  to  that  taken  within  the  state, 
but  if  game  is  caught  in  the  open  season  the 
owner  may  retain  it  by  giving  a  bond  con- 
ditioned that  it  will  not  be  used  during  the 
close  se^ison,  and  that  he  will  not  violate 
the  forest,  fish,  or  game  law.  As  so  amended, 
it  was  held  that  the  statute  is  not  a  rea- 
sonable exercise  of  the  police  power,  but 
deprives  the  citizen  of  his  property  in  fish  as 
an  article  of  commerce,  and  prevents  foreign 
and  interstate  commerce.  People  v.  Booth, 
(Supm.  a.  Tr.  T.  1903)  42  Misc.  (N.  Y.) 
322. 


If  Congress  Does  Hot  Assert  by  Afflnnative  Legislation  its  right  or  will  to  assume  the 
control  of  fisheries  in  bays,  inlets,  rivers,  harbors,  and  ports  of  the  United 
States,  the  right  to  control  such  fisheries  must  remain  with  the  state  which 
contains  such  waters. 


Manchester  v.  Massachusetts,  (1891)  139 
U.  S.  254,  in  which  case  the  court  said: 
"The  statute  of  Massachusetts  which  the 
defendant  is  charged  with  violating  is,  in 
terms,  confined  to  waters  *  within  the  juris- 
diction of  this  commonwealth;'  and  it  was 
evidently  passed  for  the  preservation  of  the 
fish,  and  makes  no  discrimination  in  favor 
of  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and  against 
citizens  of  other  states.  If  there  be  a  liberty 
of  fishing  for  swimming  fish  in  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  common  to  the 
inhabitants   or   the   citizens   of   the    United 


States,  upon  which  we  express  no  opinion, 
the  statute  may  well  be  considered  as  an  im- 
partial and  reasonable  regulation  of  this 
liberty;  and  the  subject  is  one  which  a  state 
may  well  be  permitted  to  regulate  within  its 
territory,  in  the  absence  of  any  regulation 
by  the  United  States.  The  preservation  of 
fish,  even  although  they  are  not  used  as  food 
for  human  beings,  but  as  food  for  other  fish 
which  are  so  used,  is  for  the  common  benefit; 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  statute  is  not 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  and  the  lawB 
of  the  United  States.     ♦     ♦     •     We  do  not 
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consider  the  question  whether  or  not  Con- 
gress would  have  the  right  to  control  the 
menhaden  fisheries  which  the  statute  of 
Massachusetts  assumes  to  control;  but  we 
mean  to  say  only  that,  as  the  right  of  con- 
trol exists  in  the  state  in  the  absence  of  the 
affirmative  action   of  Congress  taking  such 


control,  the  fact  that  Congress  has  never 
assumed  the  control  of  such  fisheries  is  per- 
suasive evidence  that  the  right  to  control 
them  still  remains  in  the  state/'  Affirming 
(1890)  152  Mass.  230.  See  also  Durham  V. 
Lamphere,  (1855)  3  Gray  (Mass.)  268. 


(2)  Regulating  Planting  and  Talcing  Oysters,  —  A  state  statute  passed 
to  protect  the  growth  of  oysters  in  the  waters  of  the  state  is  valid. 


Smith  r.  Maryland,  (1855)  18  How.  (U. 
S.)  73,  wherein  the  court  said:  "Whatever 
soil  below  low- water  mark  is  the  subject  of 
exclusive  propriety  and  ownership,  belongs 
to  the  state  on  whose  maritime  border  and 
within  whose  territory  it  lies,  subject  to  any 
lawful  grants  of  that  soil  by  the  state,  or  the 
sovereign  power  which  governed  its  territory 
before  the  declaration  of  independence.  But 
this  soil  is  held  by  the  state,  not  only  sub- 
ject to,  but  in  some  sense  in  trust  for,  the 
enjoyment  of  certain  public  rights,  among 
which  is  the  common  liberty  of  taking  fish, 
as  well  shellfish  as  floating  fish.  The  state 
holds  the  propriety  of  this  soil  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  public  rights  of  fishery 
thereon,  and  may  regulate  the  modes  of  that 
enjoyment  so  as  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  the  fishery.  In  other  words,  it  may  forbid 
all  such  acts  as  would  render  the  public  right 
less  valuable,  or  destroy  it  altogether.  This 
power  results  from  the  ownership  of  the  soil, 
from  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
over  it,  and  from  its  duty  to  preserve  unim- 
paired those  public  uses  for  which  the  soil 
IS  held." 

Particular  statutes.  —  A  provision  in  a 
Maryland  oyster  law  that  having  instruments 
for  oyster  dredging  on  board  any  vessel 
within  the  state,  without  having  first  ob- 
tained a  dredging  license,  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  an  intention  to  use  the 
vessel  contrary  to  law,  is  a  reasonable  pro- 
vision required  for  the  proper  enforcement 
of  the  law  and  is  not  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce nor  a  prohibited  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  navigation.  Dize  I7.  Lloyd,  (1888) 
36  Fed.  Rep.  651. 

A  "Sew  Jersey  statute  under  which  a  vessel 
found  engaged  in  taking  oysters  in  a  river 
cove  by  means  of  dredges,  was  seized,  con- 
demned, and  sold,  does  not  amount  to  a  regu- 
lation of  commerce  within  the  meaning  of 
this  clause.  The  Act  under  consideration 
forbids  the  taking  of  oysters  by  any  persons. 


whether  citizens  or  not,  at  unseasonable 
times  and  with  destructive  instruments;  and 
for  breaches  of  the  law,  prescribes  penal- 
ties in  some  cases  and  forfeitures  in  others. 
But  the  free  use  of  the  waters  of  the  state 
for  purposes  of  navigation  and  commercial 
intercourse  is  interdicted  to  no  person;  nor 
is  the  slightest  restraint  imposed  upon  any 
U>  buy  and  sell,  or  in  any  manner  to  trade 
within  the  limits  of  the  state.  Cor  field  V, 
Coryell,  (1823)  4  Wash.  (U.  S.)  371,  6  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  3,230.  See  also  Bennett  v.  Boggs, 
(1830)  Baldw.  (U.  S.)  60,  3  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
1,319,  as  to  a  New  Jersey  statute  regulating 
fisheries. 

A  'New  Jersey  statute  providing  in  sub- 
stance that  every  boat  lawfully  engaged  in 
catching,  planting,  and  growing  oysters  on 
the  flats  and  grounds  of  Delaware  bay  and 
Maurice  River  cove,  adjoining  the  counties 
of  Cumberland  and  Cape  May,  shall  be  as- 
sessed a  fee  in  proportion  to  its  tonnage,  is 
not  invalid  as  applied  to  a  boat  condemned 
for  catching  oysters  without  a  license  and 
carrying  them  out  of  the  state.  Johnson  v, 
Loper,  (1884)  46  N.  J.  L.  322. 

A  New  Jersey  statute  authorizes  the  oys- 
ter superintendent  to  issue  licenses  to  captains 
of  boats  entitled  by  law  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  catching,  planting,  and  growing 
oysters  in  state  waters,  upon  their  paying 
the  license  fixed  therefor  by  the  state  oyster 
commission,  and  prohibits  all  boats  from 
dredging  for  or  catching  oysters  or  carrying 
on  the  oyster  business  therein  without  first 
obtaining  such  license  and  paying  the  fee. 
It  also  authorizes  the  state  oyster  commis- 
sion to  fix  the  license  fee  at  any  sum  not 
exceeding  two  dollars  per  ton  on  the  tonnage 
measurement  of  such  boats.  Such  a  statute 
is  not  void  as  a  regulation  of  commerce  among 
the  sUtes.  State  v.  Corson,  (1901)  67  N.  J. 
L.  180.  See  also  Haney  t;.  Compton,  (1873) 
36  N.  J.  L.  609. 


(3)  Vessels  Enrolled  and  Licensed  under  Acts  of  Congress,  —  A  state 
statute  prohibiting  the  use  of  particular  instruments  in  dredging  for  oysters 
is  not  repugnant  to  this  clause  because  it  authorizes  the  seizure,  detention,  and 
forfeiture  of  a  vessel  enrolled  and  licensed  for  the  coasting  trade  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Such  enrolment  and  license  confer  no  immunity 
from  the  operation  of  valid  laws  of  a  state  if  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
engaged  in  commerce  between  two  states  be  interrupted  therein  by  a  law  of 
the  state. 


Smith  V.  Maryland,  (1855)  18  How.  (U.  S.)  74. 
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(4)  Discriminating  in  Favor  of  Citizens.  —  A  state  statute  which  prohibits 
citizens  of  other  states  from  planting  oysters  in  a  navigable  stream  in  that 
state  when  its  own  citizens  have  that  privilege,  is  not  a  regulation  of  commerce 
prohibited  by  this  clause.  There  is  no  question  of  transportation  or  exchange 
of  commodities,  but  only  of  cultivation  and  production.  Commerce  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  land  while  producing,  but  only  with  the  product  after  it  has 
become  the  subject  of  trade. 


McCready  v.  Virginia,  (1876)  94  U.  8. 
394,  affirming   (1876)   27  Gratt.    (Va.)   985. 

An  Alabama  statute,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
regulate  the  planting  and  taking  of  oysters 
in  the  waters  of  this  state,"  is  valid.  A 
state  has  the  right  to  license  its  own  citizens 
to  catch  and  take  oysters,  and  to  deny  to 
citizens  of  another  state  the  right  to  take 
and  transport  them,  and  absolutely  to  pro- 
hibit the  shipment  of  oysters  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  state,  and  to  regulate  the  sale 
of  them  within  its  own  limits,  not  imposing 
any   conditions    or   burdens   or    restrictions 


upon  the  oyster  as  a  commodity  after  it  has 
entered  another  state^  or  after  it  may  be 
legally  delivered  in  this  state  for  exportation 
to  a  common  carrier,  or  ways  by  which  inter- 
state commerce  is  effected.  State  v,  Harrub, 
(1891)  95  Ala.  186. 

A  Rhode  Island  statute  prohibiting  the  tak- 
ing of  oysters  and  other  shell  fish  within  the 
waters  or  on  the  shores  of  the  state,  by  any 
but  persons  inhabitants  of  the  state  and 
domiciled  therein,  is  not  repugnant  to  this 
clause.  State  v.  Medbury,  (1855)  3  R.  I. 
138. 


gl.  Excluding  Certain  Classes  of  Pebsons.  —  A  state  statute  inhibiting 
a  certain  class  of  persons  from  entering  the  state  would  be  invalid  under  this 
clause. 


Arkansas  v.  Kansas,  etc.,  Coal  Co.,  (1899) 
96  Fed.  Rep.  353,  holding  that  no  statute  of 
the  state  inhibited  persons  described  as 
**  armed  men  of  the  low  and  lawless  type  of 
humanity  "  coming  into  the  state.  "  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  decide  whether  the  state 
has  the  power  to  prohibit  them  coming  when 
a  proper  case,  based  on  such  a  statute,  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court.  It  is 
enough  now  to  say  that,  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  and  under  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  they  now  have 
that  right."  Reversed  and  remanded,  with 
directions  to  remand  to  the  state  court  on 
the  ground  of  improper  removal  therefrom, 
(1901)   183  U.  S.  185. 

Exclusion  of  free  negroes.  —  A  South  Caro- 
lina statute,  which  declared  "  that  if  any 
vessel  shall  come  into  any  port  or  harbor  of 
this  state,  from  any  other  state  or  foreign 


port,  having  on  board  any  free  negroes  or  per- 
sons of  color,  as  cooks,  stewards,  or  mariners, 
or  in  any  other  employment  on  board  said 
%'esBel,  such  free  negroes  or  persons  of  color 
shall  be  seized  and  confined  in  gaol  until 
such  vessel  shall  clear  out  and  depart  from 
the  state ;  and  that  when  said  vessel  is  ready 
to  sail  the  captain  of  said  vessel  shall  be 
bound  to  carry  away  the  said  free  negro,  or 
free  person  of  color,  and  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  detention;  and,  in  case  of  his  n^lect 
or  refusal  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be 
indicted,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  two 
months ;  and  such  free  negroes,  or  persons  of 
color,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as  absolute 
slaves,  and  sold,"  was  held  to  be  invalid. 
Elkison  v.  Delieaseline,  (1823)  Brun  Col.  Cas. 
(U.  S.)  431,  8  Fed.  Cas.  No.  4,366. 


hi.  Exclusion  of  Paupers,  Criminaxs,  and  Diseased  Persons.  —  The 
police  power  of  a  state  justifies  the  adoption  of  the  precautionary  measures 
against  social  evils.  Under  it  a  state  may  legislate  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
crime,  or  pauperism,  or  disturbance  of  the  peace.  It  may  exclude  from  its 
limits  convicts,  paupers,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  and  persons  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge,  as  well  as  persons  afilicted  with  contagious  or  infectious  diseases. 

may  arise  from  unsound  and  infectious  arti- 
cles imported,  or  from  a  ship  the  crew  of 
which  may  be  laboring  under  an  infectious 
disease.  New  York  t?.  Miln,  (1873)  11  Pet 
(U.  S.)  142,  on  certificate  of  division  of 
opinion  in  2  Paine  (U.  S.)  429,  17  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  0,618.  But  see  note  to  the  case,  infra, 
p.  517. 
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Hannibal,  etc.,  R.  Co.  t?.  Husen,  (1877)  95 
U.  S.  471. 

It  is  as  competent  and  as  necessary  for  a 
state  to  provide  precautionary  measures 
against  the  moral  pestilence  of  paupers, 
vagabonds,  and  possibly  convicts,  as  it  is  to 
guard  against  the  physical  pestilence  which 
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The  police  power  of  the  state  may  be  exer- 
cised by  precautionary  meaBures  against  the 
increase  of  crime  or  pauperism,  or  the  spread 
of  infectious  diseases  from  [)ersons  coming 
from  other  countries ;  and  ''  the  state  may 
entirely  exclude  convicts,  lepers,  and  per- 
sons afflicted  with  incurable  disease;  may  re- 
fuse admission  to  paupers,  idiots,  lunatics, 
and  others,  who  from  physical  causes  are 
likely  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  public, 
until  security  is  afforded  that  they  will  not 
become  such  a  charge;  and  may  isolate  the 
temporarily  diseased  until  the  danger  of  con- 
tagion is  gone.  ♦  ♦  •  But  the  extent  of 
the  power  of  the  state  to  exclude  a  foreigner 
from  its  territory  is  limited  by  the  right  in 
which  it  has  its  origin,  the  right  of  self- 
defense.  Whatever  outside  of  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  this  right  affects  the  intercourse 
of  foreigners  with  our  people,  their  immigra- 
tion to  this  country  and  residence  therein,  is 
exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
general  government,  and  is  not  subject  to 
state  control  or  interference."  In  re  Ah 
Fong,  (1874)  3  Sawy.  (U.  S.)  144,  1  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  102. 

A  state  has  the  power,  by  proper  police  and 
sanitary  regulations,  to  exclude  from  its 
limits  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  criminals,  or 
sick,  diseased,  infirm,  and  disabled  persons, 
who  are  liable  to  become  a  public  charge,  or 
to  admit  them  only  on  sucti  terms  as  will 
prevent  the  state  from  being  burdened  with 
their  support.  State  v.  The  Steamship  Con- 
stitution, (1872)  42  Cal.  584. 

Statute  held  valid.  —  A  "Sew  York  statute 
which  imposed  a  penalty  on  the  master  or 
owner  of  any  vessel  arriving  at  the  port  of 
New  York  from  any  country  out  of  the 
United  States,  or  from  any  other  of  the 
United  States  than  the  state  of  New  York, 
who  should  fail  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  arrival  of  such  vessel  in  the  said 
port  to  make  a  report  in  writing,  on  oath  or 
affirmation,  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  to  the  recorder,  of  the  name,  place 
of  birth,  and  last  legal  settlement,  age  and 
occupation,  of  every  person  brought  as  a 
passenger  by  such  vessel  on  her  last  voyage, 
and  of  all  passengers  who  shall  have  landed, 
or  been  sunered.or  permitted  to  land,  from 
such  vessel  at  any  place  during  such  her  last 
voyage,  or  have  been  put  on  board  of  any 
other  vessel  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  was  held  not  to  be  a 
.  regulation  of  commerce,  but  of  police,  and  an 
exercise  of  a  power  which  rightfully  be- 
longed to  the  state.  It  is  apparent,  from  the 
whole  scope  of  the  law,  that  the  object  of 
the  legislature  was  to  prevent  New  York 
from  being  burdened  by  an  influx  of  persons 
brought  thither  in  ships,  either  from  foreign 
countries  or  from  any  other  of  the  states; 
and  for  that  purpose  a  report  was  required 
of  the  names,  places  of  birth,  etc.,  of  all  pas- 
sengers, that  the  necessary  steps  might  be 
taken  by  the  city  authorities  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  chargeable  as  paupers.  Now, 
we  hold  that  both  the  end  and  the  means  here 
used  are  within  the  competency  of  the  states. 
New  York  v.  Miln,   (1837)   11  Pet.    (U.  S.) 


132,  on  certificate  of  division  of  opinion  in 
2  Paine  (U.  S.)  429,  17  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,618. 

But  in  Henderson  t\  New  York,  (1875)  92 
U.  S.  259,  the  court  said :  "  So  far  as  the 
authority  of  the  cases  of  New  York  v.  Miln, 
(1837)  11  Pet.  (U.  S.)  132,  and  Passenger 
Cases  can  be  received 'as  conclusive,  they  de- 
cide that  the  requirement  of  a  catalogue  of 
passengers,  with  statements  of  their  last  resi- 
dence, and  other  matters  of  that  character,  is 
a  proper  exercise  of  state  authority  and  that 
the  requirement,  of  the  bond,  or  the  alter- 
native payment  of  money  for  each  passenger, 
is  void,  because  forbidden  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
Passenger  Cases  (so  called  because  a  similar 
statute  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  was  the 
subject  of  consideration  at  the  same  term 
with  that  of  New  York)  were  decided  by  a 
bare  majority  of  the  court.  Justices  Mc- 
Lean, Wayne,  Catron,  McKinley,  and  Grier 
held  both  statutes  void;  while  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  and  Justices  Daniel,  Nelson,  and 
Woodbury,  held  them  valid.  Each  member  of 
the  court  delivered  a  separate  opinion,  giving 
the  reasons  for  his  judgment,  except  Judge 
Nelson,  none  of  them  professing  to  be  the 
authoritative  opinion  of  the  court.  Nor  is 
there  to  be  found,  in  the  reasons  given  by 
the  judges  who  constituted  the  majority,  such 
harmony  of  views  as  would  eive  that  weight 
to  the  decision  which  it  la^s  by  reason  of 
the  divided  judgments  of  the  members  of 
the  court.  Under  these  circumstances,  with 
three  cases  before  us  arising  under  statutes 
of  three  different  states  on  the  same  subject, 
which  have  been  discussed  as  though  open  in 
this  court  to  all  considerations  bearing  upon 
the  question,  we  approach  it  with  the  hope 
of  attaining  a  unanimity  not  found  in  the 
opinions  of  our  predecessors." 

Statutes  held  inyalid  ->  Regulating  the 
landing  of  aliens.  —  A  state  statute  which 
provides  that  the  commissioner  of  immigra- 
tion is  "  to  satisfy  himself  whether  or  not 
any  passenger  who  shall  arrive  in  the  state 
by  vessels  from  any  foreign  port  or  place 
(who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States)  is 
lunatic,  idiotic,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  crippled, 
or  infirm,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  rela- 
tives who  are  able  and  willing  to  support 
him,  or  is  likely  to  become  a  public  charge, 
or  has  been  a  pauper  in  any  other  country, 
or  is  from  sickness  or  disease  (existing 
either  at  the  time  of  sailing  from  the  port  of 
departure  or  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the 
state)  a  public  charge,  or  is  likely  soon  to 
become  so,  or  is  a  convicted  criminal,  or  a 
lewd  or  debauched  woman;''  and  that  no  such 
person  shall  be  permitted  to  land  from  the 
vessel,  unless  the  master  or  owner  or  con- 
signee shall  give  a  separate  bond  in  each 
case,  conditioned  to  save  harmless  every 
county,  city,  and  town  of  the  state  against 
any  expense  incurred  for  the  relief,  support, 
or  care  of  such  person  for  two  years  there- 
after, extends  far  beyond  the  necessity  in 
which  the  right,  if  it  exists,  of  the  state  to 
protect  itself  in  regard  to  the  criminal,  the 
pauper,  and  the  diseased  foreigner  landing 
within  its  borders,  is  founded,  and  invades 
the  right  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce 
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with  foreign  nations.  Chy  Lung  v.  Freeman, 
(1875)  92  U.  S.  277.  See  also  State  r.  The 
Steamship  Constitution,   (1872)  42  Cal.  581. 

Requiring  railroads  to  return  paupers,  ^^ 
A  Maine  statute  providing  that  "  any  com- 
mon carrier  who  brings  into  the  state  a  per- 
son not  having  a  settlement  therein,  shall  re- 
move him  beyond  the  state,  if  he  falls  into 
distress  within  a  year;  provided,  that  such 
person  is  delivered  on  board  a  boat  or  at  a 
station  of  such  carrier,  by  the  overseers  or 
municipal  officers  requesting  such  removal; 


and  in  default  thereof,  such  carrier  is  liable 
in  assumpsit  for  the  expense  of  such  person's 
support  after  such  default,"  is  the  exercise 
of  a  power  granted  solely  to  the  United 
States,  which  the  state  cannot  exercise,  it  is 
so  general  that  it  applies  to  all  personiR 
brought  into  a  state  by  a  carrier,  without  re- 
gard to  wealth  or  poverty  when  brought  in: 
but  undertakes  to  impose  on  the  carrier  the 
burden  of  removing  or  supporting  him,  if  he 
shall,  within  the  time  named,  become  desti- 
tute.   Bangor  v.  Smith,  (1891)  83  Me.  423. 


il.  Entby  of  Chinese.  —  A  statute  entitled  "  An  Act  to  prohibit  the 
coming  of  Chinese  persons  into  the  state,  whether  subjects  of  the  Chinese 
empire  or  otherwise,  and  to  provide  for  registration  and  certificates  of  residence, 
and  determine  the  status  of  all  Chinese  persons  now  resident  of  this  state,  and 
fixing  penalties  and  punishments  for  violation  of  this  Act,  and  providing  for 
deportation  of  criminals,"  is  plainly  in  excess  of  the  power  of  the  state  and 
in  conflict  with  the  Constitution. 


Exp.  Ah  Cue,  (1894)  101  Cal.  197, wherein 
the  court  said :  "  The  main  purpose  of  this 
Act,  as  shown  by  its  title  and  by  its  pro- 
visions, is  to  prohibit  Chinese  persons  from 
coming  into  the  state,  and  also  to  prescribe 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  those  re- 
siding within  the  state  shall  be  permitted  to 
remain  or  travel  between  different  points  in 
the  state.  The  power  thus  attempted  to  be 
exercised  is  one  which  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  general  government  by  virtue  of  its  au- 
thority to  regulate  conmierce  with  foreign 


nations  (sec.  8,  art.  I.,  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States ) ,  relating,  as  it  does,  to  a 
subject-matter  in  which  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  concerned,  and  not  alone 
those  of  the  state  of  California.  Congress,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  power,  has 
prescribed  the  terms  u^n  which  the  Chinese 
now  here  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  within 
the  United  States ;  and  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  the  state  to  impose  any  further  condi- 
tions. See  also  Lin  Sing  v.  Washburn, 
(1862)  20  Cal.  664. 


jl.  FoBMS  OF  CoMMBRCiAi.  CONTRACTS.  —  The  states  may  prescribe  the 

fonn  of  all  commercial  contracts,  as  well  as  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 

which  the  internal  trade  of  the  state  may  be  carried  on. 

Covington,  etc..  Bridge  Co.  v.  Kentucky,  (1894)  154  U.  S.  211,  citing  Trade  Mark  Cases, 
(1879)   100  U.  S.  82. 

While  Any  BestrietioB  as  to  the  Evidenoe  of  a  Contraet,  relating  to  interstate  commerce, 
may  be  said  to  be  a  limitation  on  the  contract  itself,  yet  this  remote  effect,  result- 
ing from  the  lawful  exercise  by  a  state  of  its  power  to  determine  the  form  in 
which  contracts  may  be  proven,  does  not  amount  to  a  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce. 


Richmond,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v,  R.  A.  Patterson 
Tobacco  Ck).,  (1898)  169  U.  S.  316,  in  which 
case  the  court  said :  "  It  is  of  course  ele- 
mentaiy  that,  where  the  object  of  a  con- 
tract is  the  transportation  of  articles  of 
commerce  from  one  state  to  another,  no 
power  is  left  in  the  states  to  burden  or  forbid 
it;   but  this  does  not  imply   that   because 


such  want  of  power  obtains,  there  is  also  no 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  several  states  to 
create  rules  of  evidence  governing  the  form 
in  which  such  contracts  when  entered  into 
within  their  borders  may  be  made,  at  least 
until  Congress,  by  general  legislation,  has 
undertaken  to  govern  the  subje^."  Affirming 
(1896)  92  Va.  670. 


hi.  Oamblino —  (1)  Transmission  of  Telegraph  Messages  to  Pool  Rooms. 
—  A  municipal  ordinance  entitled  "  An  ordinance  to  prevent  the  operation  of 
pool  rooms  in  the  city  of  Louisville,"  forbidding  the  transmission  of  telegraphic 
inessages  to  pool  rooms,  is  not  void  as  a  regulation  of  interstate  commerce.    The 
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Constitution  at  most  gives  the  Congress  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce,  not  interstate  crime. 

Louisville  i;.  Wehmoff,  (Ky.  1904)  79  S.  W.  Rep.  201. 

(2)  Betting  on  Contests  Oviside  the  State.  —  A  statute  prohibiting  and 
denouncing  as  criminal  the  sale  of  any  pool  or  ticket,  or  the  making  or  taking 
of  any  wager  or  the  entering  into  any  transaction  whereby  money  or  other  thing 
of  value  may  be  won  or  lost  upon  any  horse  race,  prize  fight,  drill,  base-ball 
game,  or  other  contest  of  any  kind  not  occurring  in  the  state,  is  valid. 

State  r.  Stripling,    (1896)    113  Ala.   122,  assisting,  or  abetting  therein,  shaU  be  guilty 

in  which  case  the  court  said :     "  The  Act  in  of  a  misdemeanor,"  etc.,  is  a  bona  fide  meas- 

its  declaration  of  the  offense  and  imposition  ure    of    police    regulation,    prohibiting    the 

of  penalties  has  no  reference  to  or  bearing  maintenance  of  a  gambling  resort,  whether 

upon  any  act  done  beyond  the  limits  of  the  interstate  communication  be  necessary  to  the 

state.    Its  operation  is  solely  upon  acts  done  gambling  or  not.     It  is  not  intended  as  a 

within  the  state,  and  it  is  upon  all  persons  regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  and  only 

doing   those   acts   in   the    state   whether   as  interferes  with  such  traffic  as  arises  out  of 

principal  or  agent.     The  fact  that   similar  its  infraction.    Ames  v.  Kirby,  (N.  J.  1904) 

acts  done   here,  either  by  citizens  or   non-  59  Atl.  Rep.  558. 

^,*^^^     Ti.-*  ,««-  -  w..4.4-»«  ^^4■i^^^„  ».;4-v;»  results  Of  any  trials  of  speed  of  any  animals 

?w!  wuiT^.  H?lS.,M^n    -L  l«n J  I^i^^H  »'  ^^^  t»W»8  Pl"**  without  the  limits  of 

ilts^^i  Sf  tl^«^tJ  L  fi,/««~  i  the  commonweiritK"  is  valid  as  applied  to 

erations  might  be  conceived  for  the  exercise  xv^  ^„„^  ^*  „  «^«««1  «u„.««j  «,:4.u  4.^5  ^4t«-.-^ 

of  that  discretion  as  it  has  been  exercised  in  ^^\^Z^\*  ^Zni«t^^  !^^„^%rS°^ 

the  Act "  selling  in  Virginia  a  pool  upon  a  trial  of 

speed  of  horses  to  take  place  at  St.  Louis,  as 
A  New  Jersey  statute  declaring  that  any  he  can,  under  the  statute  set  forth  in  the 
person  or  corporation  that  shall  habitually  warrant,  be  found  guilty  of  none  other.  Lacey 
or  otherwise  buy  or  sell  what  is  commonly  v.  Palmer,  (1896)  93  Va.  164,  the  court  say- 
known  as  a  "pool,"  or  shall  make  what  is  ing:  "While  a  state  law  which  operates  as 
commonly  known  as  a  "  book,"  upon  the  run-  a  regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  or  which 
ning,  pacing,  or  trotting,  either  within  or  affects  it,  except  incidentally,  could  not  be 
without  this  state,  of  any  horse,  or  shall  upheld  under  the  police  power  of  the  state; 
conduct  the  practices  commonly  known  as  wnile  laws  pretending  or  purporting  to  be  in 
"  book-making  "  and  "  pool-selling,"  or  either  the  exercise  of  the  police  power,  but  which 
of  them,  "or  shall  keep  a  place  to  which  are  but  devices  and  schemes  under  cover  of 
persons  may  resort  for  engaging  in  such  that  power  to  accomplish  some  purpose  for- 
practices  or  either  of  them,  or  for  betting  bidden  to  the  state,  are  void;  yet  state  laws 
upon  the  event  of  any  horse  race,  or  other  passed  with  the  honest  purpose  of  promoting 
race  or  contest,  either  within  or  without  this  the  health,  the  morals,  or  the  well-being  of  its 
■tate,  or  for  gambling  in  any  form,  or  aiding,  citizens,  are  valid." 

(8)  Trcmsmitting  Money  by  Telegraph  Message.  —  A  statute  prohibits: 
1,  keeping  any  place  with  apparatus  or  devices  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
certain  kinds  of  gambling;  2,  keeping  any  place  where  pool  selling  of  any  kind, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  is  permitted  or  carried  on ;  3,  keeping  any  place  in 
which  the  business  of  transmitting  money  to  any  race  track  or  other  place, 
there  to  be  placed  or  bet  on  any  horse  race,  etc.,  whether  within  or  without  this 
state,  is  permitted  or  carried  on;  4,  making  any  such  wager  or  buying  or 
selling  any  such  pools ;  5,  being  concerned  in  buying  or  selling  any  such  pools ; 
6,  being  concerned  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  transmission  of  money 
to  any  race  track,  etc.  An  employee  of  a  telegraph  company  was  indicted 
upon  a  charge  of  sending  money  by  telegraphic  message  in  violation  of  the 
third  prohibition.  It  was  held  that  the  statute  is  purely  a  police  regulation^ 
and  not  void  as  an  interference  with  interstate  commerce. 

State  V.   Harbourne,    (1898)    70   Conn.  48^ 
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Zi.  Lotteries.  —  A  ticket  in  a  lottery^  authorized  at  the  place  of  issue, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  within  the  protection  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution; 
certainly  not  in  view  of  the  legislation  of  Congress. 

Roaelle'v.  Fanner's  Bank,   (1897)    141  Mo.  41. 

Foreign  Government  Bonds  as  BnljeoU  of  Lotleriee.  —  Foreign  government  bonds  are 
salable,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  other  articles  of  commerce  as  a  rule.  But 
when  those  bonds  are  coupled  with  conditions  and  stipulations  which  change 
their  character  from  a  simple  government  bond  for  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  a  species  of  lottery  ticket,  they  are  not  salable  within  a  state 
which  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  lottery  tickets  within  the  state. 

Ballock  v,  SUte,  (1890)  73  Md.  8. 

m-l.  Entry  of  Satisfaction  of  Mobtoages.  —  A  statute  which  imposes  a 
penalty  on  a  mortgagee  who  fails  when  requested  in  writing  by  the  mortgagor 
to  enter  payment  or  satisfaction  on  the  record  within  the  time  provided  by  the 
statute,  does  not,  as  to  a  nonresident  mortgagee,  interfere  with  interstate 
commerce. 

Dittman  Boot,  etc.,  Co.  v,  Mixon,  (1897)  120  Ala.  209. 

nl.  Service  of  Process  While  Temporarily  Within  the  State.  — 
Service  of  process  on  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  while  he  was  traveling 
through  the  state  of  Massachusetts  from  his  home  and  residence  in  the  state 
of  Vermont,  to  Hartford,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  at  the  request  and  on  the 
procurement  of  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  as  a 
witness  in  a  suit  then  pending  in  behalf  of  said  citizen  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
superior  court  for  Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  in  behalf  of  said  citizen,  and 
for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever,  was  held  not  to  be  an  interference  with 
intercourse  or  commerce  among  the  several  states. 

Holyoke,  etc.,  Ice  Co.  v.  Ambden,  (1803)  55  Fed.  Rep.  594. 

ol.  Selling  Farm  Products  on  Commission.  —  A  statute  declaring  that 
it  shall  be  unlawful  to  do  business  without  procuring  a  license  and  giving  a  bond 
for  the  benefit  of  persons  intrusting  commission  merchants  with  consignments; 
that,  if  such  commission  merchant  receives  grain  for  sale  on  commission,  the 
bond  shall  be  conditioned  that  he  faithfully  account  and  report  to  all  persons 
intrusting  him  with  grain  for  sale,  less  commission  and  disbursements;  and  that, 
if  he  does  not  receive  grain  for  sale  on  commission,  the  bond  shall  be  conditioned 
upon  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as  such  commission  merchant,  is 
valid.  The  question  of  transportation  is  not  involved.  It  is  immaterial  from 
whence  the  grain  is  shipped,  over  what  route  or  through  what  states  it  travels 
to  the  point  of  destination.  The  provisions  take  no  account  of  the  grain  as  an 
article  of  commerce  until  it  has  been  sold,  and  even  then  only  to  require  the 
consignee  to  make  a  true  report  of  the  transaction  within  a  reasonable  time. 
The  subject-matter  of  the  law  no  more  relates  to  interstate  commerce  than  the 
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criminal  statutes  which  protect  grain  from  larceny  after  arrival  within  the 

borders  of  the  state. 

State  17.  Edwards,  (Minn.  1905)  102  N.  W.  Bep.  697.  See  also  State  t?.  Wagener,  (1899) 
77  Minn.  483. 

pi-  Mebcawtilb  Agencies.  —  Mercantile  or  commercial  agencies  are  not 
such  legitimate  and  useful  instruments  of  commerce  or  commercial  intercourse 
as  to  put  them  exclusively  under  the  regulation  of  Congress,  and  free  from 
state  control,  and  a  legislative  enactment  providing  for  the  organization  of  such 
companies,  and  the  regulation  of  their  business  within  the  limits  of  the  state, 
is  not  an  interference  with  interstate  commerce. 

State  V.  Morgan,  (1891)  2  S.  Dak.  33. 

ql.  County  Printing  to  Be  Done  in  the  State.  —  A  statute  providing 
that  "  all  county  printing  shall  be  done  in  the  state,  and  if  practicable  in  the 
county  ordering  the  same,"  does  not  violate  this  clause.  A  state  may  elect 
from  whom  it  will  purchase  supplies  needed  in  the  discharge  of  its  corporate 
functions,  and  may  direct  its  officials  by  a  mandatory  statute  to  procure  their 
office  supplies  from  those  who  produce  the  same  within  its  own  limits,  it  having 
elected  to  purchase  none  other,  either  for  the  use  of  the  state,  as  such,  or  for  the 
use  of  subordinate  political  bodies  within  the  state. 

Tribune  Printing,  etc.,  Co.  r.  Barnes,  (1898)  7  N.  Dak.  691. 

Tl,  Uniform  Text-books  for  Schools.  —  A  statute  entitled  "  An  Act 
to  create  a  text-book  commission,  and  to  procure  for  the  use  in  the  public  free 
schools  in  this  state  a  uniform  series  of  text-books;  to  define  the  duties  and 
powers  of  said  commission  and  other  officers ;  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the 
carrying  into  effect  this  Act,  and  to  provide  punishment  and  penalties  for  the 
violation  of  the  same,"  was  held  not  to  run  counter  to  the  interstate  commerce 
law. 

Dickinson  v,  Cunningham,  (1903)  140  Ala.  527. 

8l,  Usury.  —  The  federal  courts,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  usury, 
must  look  to  the  laws  of  the  state  where  the  transaction  took  place  and  follow 
the  construction  .put  upon  such  laws  by  the  state  courts;  but  this  rule  is  not 
applicable  to  eases  arising  out  of  interstate  commerce  where  the  policy  to  be 
enforced  is  federal. 

Missouri,  etc.,  Trust  Co.  v.  Krumseig,  (1899)  172  U.  S.  361. 

il.  Statute  of  Limitations. — A  statute  of  limitations  as  applied  to  a 
promissory  note  executed  in  another  state  is  not  invalid  as  a  regulation  of 
interstate  commerce. 

Higgins  r.  Graham,  (1904)  143  Cal.  131. 

ul.  Slavery.  —  The  power  over  slavery  was  considered  by  a  majority  of 
the  court  to  belone  to  the  states,  though  the  point  was  not  necessary  to  a  decision 
of  the  case.      The  subject  was  local  in  its  character  and  in  its  effect,  and  the 
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transfer  and  sale  of  slaves  from  one  state  to  another  could  not  be  separated  from 
this  power.  ^'  Each  state  has  a  right  to  protect  itself  against  the  avarice  and 
intrusion  of  the  slave  dealer;  to  guard  its  citizens  against  the  inconveniences  and 
dangers  of  a  slave  population.  The  right  to  exercise  this  power,  by  a  state,  is 
higher  and  deeper  than  the  Constitution.  The  evil  involves  the  prosperity,  and 
may  endanger  the  existence,  of  a  state.  Its  power  to  guard  against  or  to 
remedy  the  evil  rests  upon  the  law  of  self-preservation;  a  law  vital  to  every 
community  and  especially  to  a  sovereign  state." 

Groves  r.  SUughter,   (1841)    16  Pet.   (U. 
S.)  608. 


Befvlatiiis  tlie  importation  of  tiavei. — 
This  clause  does  not  conflict  with  the  right 
of  each  state  to  determine  whether  and  to 
what  extent  the  rights  of  property  in  persons 
of  the  African  race  shaU  be  recognised  within 
its  own  territory  —  except  so  far  as  the 
third  clause  of  sec.  2,  art.  4,  secures  the  right 
of  property  in  fugitive  slaves  against  the 
legislation  of  any  state,  or  the  right  of  Con- 
gress under  the  commerce  clause  to  provide 
tor  the  transit  of  slaves  as  articles  of  prop- 
erty or  commerce  through  the  states.  Com. 
r.  GriiBn,  (1842)  3  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  208. 

Freeing  alavea  voliutarily  taken  into  a 
free  ttate.  — A  Vew  York  statute  declaring 


that  no  person  held  as  a  slave  should  be  im- 
ported, introduced,  or  brought  into  the  state 
on  any  pretense  whatever,  except  in  the  cases 
mentioned  in  the  Act,  and  that  any  slave 
brought  there  contrary  to  the  Act  was  to  be 
free,  was  held  not  to  be  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce among  the  states,  prohibited  by  this 
clause.  Lenmion  v.  People,  (1860)  20  N.  Y. 
600. 

Providing  protection  to  alave  property.  ~ 
A  Virginia  statute  providing  additional  pro- 
tection for  the  slave  property  of  the  citizens 
of  the  state,  forming  part  of  a  system  of 
police  measures  adopted  to  suppress  and 
prevent  the  escape  and  abduction  of  slaves, 
was  held  not  to  be  a  r^ulation  of  commerce. 
Baker  v.  Wise,  (1861)   16  Gratt.   (Va.)    195. 


vl.  FoBEioN  CosPOBATiONS — (1)  Right  of  States  to  Exclude  Foreign 
Corporations  or  Impose  Conditions.  —  A  grant  of  corporate  existence  is  a  grant 
of  special  privileges  to  the  corporators,  enabling  them  to  act  for  certain  desig- 
nated purposes  as  a  single  individual,  and  exempting  them  (unless  otherwise 
specially  provided)  from  individual  liability.  The  corporation  being  the  mere 
creation  of  local  law  can  have  no  legal  existence  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
sovereignty  where  created.  The  recognition  of  its  existence  even  by  other 
states,  and  the  enforcement  of  its  contracts  made  therein,  depend  merely  upon 
the  comity  of  those  states  —  a  comity  which  is  never  extended  where  the 
existence  of  the  corporation  or  the  exercise  of  its  powers  are  prejudicial  to  their 
interests  or  repugnant  to  their  policy.  Having  no  absolute  right  of  recognition 
in  other  states,  but  depending  for  such  recognition  and  the  enforcement  of  its 
contracts  upon  their  assent,  if  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  such  assent 
may  be  granted  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  those  states  may  think  proper 
to  impose.  They  may  exclude  the  foreign  corporation  entirely;  they  may 
restrict  its  business  to  particular  localities,  or  they  may  exact  such  security  for 
the  performance  of  its  contracts  with  their  citizens  as  in  their  judgment  will 
best  promote  the  public  interest.     The  whole  matter  rests  in  their  discretion, 

Paul  V.  Virginia,  (1868)  8  WaU.  (U.  8.) 
181.     See  also  the  following  cases: 

United  States.  —  New  York  v.  Roberts, 
(1898)  171  U.  8.  661;  Ashley  v,  Ryan, 
(1894)  153  U.  8.  436,  445;  Maine  v.  Grand 
Trunk  R.  Co.,  (1891)  142  U.  8.  217;  Home 
Ins.  Co.  t?.  New  York,  (1890)  134  U.  8.  594; 
California  r.  Central  Pac.  R.  Co.,  (1888) 
127  U.   8.  1;  Philadelphia,  etc..  Steamship 


<>).  t?.  Pennsylvania,  (1887)  122  U.  S.  326; 
Cooper  Mfg.  Ck).  v.  Ferguson,  (1885)  113 
U.  S.  727,  reversing  (1880)  4  Fed.  Rep.  498: 
State  Railroad  Tax  Cases,  (1875)  92  U.  S. 
675;  Delaware  Railroad  Tax,  (1873)  18  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  206;  Union  Pac.  R.  Co.  v.  Peniston, 
(1873)  18  Wall.  (U.  S.)  5;  State  Tax  on 
Railway  Gross  Receipts,  (1872)  15  W^alL 
(U.  S.)  284;  Augusta  Bank  r.  Earle.  (1839) 
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13  Pet.  (U.  S.)  519;  Ducat  v.  Chicago, 
(1870)  10  Wall.  (U.  S.)  410;  Hamilton  Mfg. 
Co.  r.  Massachusetts,  (1867)  6  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
632;  Society  for  Savings  v,  Coite,  (1867)  6 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  611;  Lafayette  Ins.  Co.  v. 
French,  (1856)  18  How.  (U.  S.)  404;  U.  S. 
Rubber  Co.  r.  Butler  Bros.  Shoe  Ck).,  (1904) 


132    Fed.    Rep.    398;    Williams    t7.    Hinter- 
meister,  (1886)  26  Fed.  Rep.  889. 

A toftama.  —  Noble  r.  Mitchell,  (1893)  100 
Ala.  531;  Nelms  v,  Edinburg  American  Land 
Mortg.  Co.,  (1890)  92  Ala.  160;  Ware  v. 
Hamilton  Brown  Shoe  Co.,  (1890)  92  Ala. 
145. 


(2)  Exception  as  to  Corporations  Engaged  in  Interstate  a/nd  Foreign  Com- 
merce. —  While  there  are  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  rule,  they  embrace  only 
cases  where  a  corporation  created  by  one  state  rests  its  right  to  enter  another 
and  to  engage  in  business  therein  upon  the  federal  nature  of  its  business;  as, 
for  instance,  where  it  has  derived  its  being  from  an  Act  of  Congress,  and  has 
become  a  lawful  agency  for  the  performance  of  governmental  or  gizcwt-govem- 
mental  functions,  or  where  it  is  necessarily  an  instrumentality  of  interstate 
commerce,  or  its  business  constitutes  such  commerce,  and  is  therefore  solely 
within  the  paramount  authority  of  Congress.  In  these  cases  the  exceptional 
business  is  protected  against  interference  by  state  authority. 

Hooper  v,  California,  (1895)  155  U.  S.  653. 
See  also  the  following  cases: 

United  States.  —  Pembina  Consol.  Silver 
Mln.,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  (1888)  125 
U.  S.  186;  Cooper  Mfg.  Co.  v,  Ferguson, 
(1885)  113  U.  S.  734,  reversing  (1880)  4 
Fed.  Rep.  498;  Doyle  v.  Continental  Ins.  Co., 
(1876)  94  U.  S.  535;  Ducat  v.  Chicago, 
(1870)  10  Wall.  (U.  S.)  410;  Lafayette  Ins. 
Co.  r.  French,  (1855)  18  How.  (U.  S.)  404; 
Williams  v,  Hintermeister,  (1886)  26  Fed. 
Rep.  889. 

Georgia.  —  Goldsmith  r.  Home  Ins.  Co., 
(1879)  62  Oa.  379. 

Illinois,  —  Havens,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Diamond, 
(1900)  93  111.  App.  563. 

Indiana.  —  State  v.  Woodruff  Sleeping,  etc.. 
Coach  Co.,  (1887)  114  Ind.  157;  Phenix  Ins. 
Co.  V.  Burdett,  (1887)  112  Ind.  204. 

Kansas.  —  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  v.  Welch, 
(1883)  29  Kan.  672. 

New  York.  —  Hargraves  Mills  v.  Harden, 
(Supm.  Ct.  Tr.  T.  1898)  25  Misc.  (N.  Y.) 
665;  People  v.  Fire  Assoc.,  (1883)  92  N.  Y. 
311. 


A  state  cannot  exclude  from  its  limits  a 
corporation  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  Horn  Silver  Min.  Co.  v.  New 
York,  (1892)  143  U.  S.  314. 

State  constitutional  and  statutory  pro- 
visions prescribing  the  terms  upon  which  a 
foreign  corporation  may  do  business  within 
that  state  are  valid  so  far  at  least  as  they 
do  not  directly  affect  foreign  or  interstate 
commerce.  Fritts  r.  Palmer,  (1889)  132  U. 
S.  288. 

*'  It  is  often  difficult  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween the  power  of  the  state  and  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Constitution.  Whilst  it  is 
commonly  said  that  the  state  has  absolute 
control  over  the  corporations  of  its  own 
creation,  and  may  impose  upon  them  such  con- 
ditions as  it  pleases ;  and  like  control  over  its 
own  territory,  highways,  and  bridges,  and 
may  impose  such  exactions  for  their  use  as 


it  sees  fit;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  con- 
ceded that  it  cannot  regulate  or  impede  inter- 
state commerce,  nor  discriminate  between  its 
own  citizens  and  those  of  the  other  states 
prejudicially  to  the  latter."  Baltimore,  etc., 
R.  Co.  V.  Maryland,  (1874)  21  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
472. 

Sequirins  corporations  to  file  prescribed 
certificate  or  charter  with  state  officer  — 
United  States.  —  Diamond  Glue  Co.  r.  U. 
8.  Glue  Co.,  (1903)  187  U.  8.  616;  Cooper 
Mfg.  Co.  V.  Ferguson,  (1885)  113  U.  S.  732, 
reversing  (1880)  4  Fed.  Rep.  498;  Williams 
r.  Hintermeister,  (1886)  26  Fed.  Rep.  889. 

Colorado.  —  Kindel  v.  Beck,  etc.,  Litho- 
graphing Co.,  (1893)  19  Colo.  314;  Fair- 
banks 17.  Macleod,  (1896)  8  Ck>lo.  App.  194. 

Kentucky.  —  Com.  v.  Read  Phosphate  Co., 

(1902)  113  Ky.  37;  Com.  f>.  Pariin,  etc.,  Co., 
(Ky.  1904)  80  S.  W.  Rep.  791;  Com.  v. 
Hogan,  etc.,  Co.,  (Ky.  1903)  74  S.  W.  Rep. 
737;  Com.  r.  Mobile,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (Ky.  1901) 
64  S.  W.  Rep.  454 ;  Associated  Press  v.  Com., 
(Ky.  1901)  60  S.  W.  Rep.  295. 

Michigan. -^Coit  v.  Sutton,  (1894)  102 
Mich.  324;  Moline  Plow  Co.  v.  Wilkinson, 
(1895)   105  Mich.  57. 

Missouri.  —  Fay   Fruit   Co.   v.   McKinney, 

(1903)  103  Mo.  App.  304. 

Montana.  —  McNaughton  Co.  v.  McGirl, 
(1897)  20  Mont.  127;  Murphy  Varnish  Co. 
V.  Council,  (Supm.  Ct.  1894)  10  Misc.  (N. 
Y.)  553. 

Ohio.  —  Haldy  v.  Tomoor-Hs'dy  Co.,  ( 1896) 
4  Ohio  Dec.  118. 

Texas.  —  Miller  v.  Goodman,  (1897)  91 
Tex.  41 ;  Allen  t\  Tyson-Jones  Buggy  Co., 
(1897)  91  Tex.  22;  Gale  Mfg.  Co.  r.  Finkel- 
stein,  (1899)  22  Tex.  Civ.  App.  241;  Hall 
wood  Cash  Register  Co.  v.  Berry,  (Tex.  Civ. 
App.  1904)  80  S.  W.  Rep.  857;  H.  Zuberbier 
Co.  V.  Harris,  (Tex.  Civ.  App.  1896)  35  S.  W. 
Rep.  403;  American  Starch  Co.  r.  Bateman, 
(Tex.  Civ.  App.  1893)  22  S.  W.  Rep.  771; 
Lyons-Thomas  Hardware  Co.  v.  Reading  Hard- 
ware Co.,  (Tex.  Civ.  App.  1893)  21  8.  W.Rep. 
300;  Reed  i?.  Walker,  (1893)  2  Tex.  Civ.  App. 
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92;    Bateman  r.   Western  Star  Milling  Co.,  Goodrel  r.  Kreichbaum,  (1886)  70  Iowa  362; 

(1892)  1  Tex.  Civ.  App.  90.  SUte  v.  American  Book  Co.,  (1902)  65  Kan. 

But  see  American  Lnion  Tel.  Co.  t\  West-  847. 
ern    Union    Tel.    Co.«    (1880)    67    Ala.    31; 

(3)  Consolidation  under  State  Laws.  —  A  state  in  permitting  a  foreign 
corporation  to  become  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  a  consolidated  corpo- 
ration organized  under  its  laws  may  impose  such  conditions  as  it  deems  proper^ 
and  the  charge  of  a  fee,  based  on  the  percentage  of  the  entire  capital  stock, 
does  not  constitute  a  tax  upon  interstate  commerce,  or  the  right  to  carry  on  the 
same,  or  the  instruments  thereof. 

Ashley  v.  Ryan,  (1894)   153  U.  S.  443,  affirming  (1892)  49  Ohio  St.  504. 

(4)  Insurance  Companies.  —  The  business  of  insurance  is  not  commerce, 
and  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  marine  insurance  as  well  as  fire  insurance.  The 
state  has  power  to  exclude  foreign  insurance  companies  altogether  from  her 
territory,  whether  they  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  fire  or  a  marine 
business.  She  has  the  power,  if  she  allows  any  such  companies  to  enter  her 
confines,  to  determine  the  conditions  on  which  the  entry  shall  be  made.  And, 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  her  possession  of  these  powers,  she  has  the  right 
to  enforce  any  conditions  imposed  by  her  laws  as  preliminary  to  the  transaction 
of  business  within  her  confines  by  a  foreign  corporation,  whether  the  business 
is  to  be  carried  on  through  officers  or  through  ordinary  agents  of  the  company, 
and  she  has  the  further  right  to  prohibit  a  citizen  from  contracting  within  her 
jurisdiction  with  any  foreign  company  which  has  not  acquired  the  privilege 
of  engaging  in  business  therein,  either  in  his  own  behalf  or  through  an  agent 
empowered  to  that  end. 

Hooper  r.  California,  (1895)  155  U.  S.  655.  effectuate  Buch  a  contract  already  existing, 
See  also  Adler-Weinberger  Steamship  Co.  v.  we  refer  to  and  have  in  mind  the  facts  of  this 
Rothschild,  (1903)  123  Fed.  Rep.  145.  And  case,  where  the  contract  was  made  outside 
see  Allgeyer  v.  Louisiana,  ( 1897 )  165  U.  S.  the  state,  and  as  such  was  a  valid  and  proper 
578,  as  to  a  Louisia/na  statute  providing  contract.  The  act  done  within  the  limits  of 
*•  that  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  who  the  state,  under  the  circumstances  of  this 
shall  fill  up,  sign,  or  issue  in  this  state  any  case  and  for  the  purpose  therein  mentioned, 
certificate  of  insurance  under  an  open  marine  we  hold  a  proper  act,  one  which  the  defend- 
poliey,  or  who  in  any  manner  whatever  does  ants  were  at  liberty  to  perform  and  which  the 
any  act  in  this  state  to  effect,  for  himself  state  legislature  had  no  right  to  prevent,  at 
or  for  another,  insurance  on  property  then  least  with  reference  to  the  Federal  <3onstitu- 
in  this  state,  in  any  marine  insurance  com-  tion.  To  deprive  the  citizen  of  such  a  right 
pany  which  has  not  complied  in  all  respects  as  herein  described,  without  due  process  of 
with  the  laws  of  this  state,  shall  be  subject  law  is  illegal.  Such  a  statute  as  this  in  ques- 
to  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  tion  is  not  due  process  of  law,  because  it  pro- 
offense,  which  shall  be  sued  for  in  any  com-  hibits  an  act  which  under  the  Federal  Consti- 
petent  court  by  the  attorney-general  for  the  tution  the  defendants  had  a  right  to  perform, 
use  and  benefit  of  the  charity  hospitals  in  This  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
New  Orleans  and  Shreveport,"  wherein  the  acknowledged  right  of  the  state  to  enact  such 
court  said:  "Has  not  a  citizen  of  a  state,  legislation  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  its 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitu-  police  or  other  powers  as  to  it  may  seem 
tion  above  mentioned,  a  right  to  contract  proper.  In  the  exercise  of  such  right,  how- 
outside  of  the  state  for  insurance  on  his  prop-  ever,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  infringe  upon 
erty  —  a  right  of  which  state  legislation  can-  those  other  rights  of  the  citizen  which  are 
not  deprive  him?  VVe  are  not  alluding  to  protected  by  the  Federal  Constitution."  in- 
sets done  within  the  state  by  an  insurance  versing  State  v.  Allgeyer,  (1896)  48  La.  Ann. 
company  or  its  agents  doing  business  therein,  104. 
which  are  in  violation  of  the  state  statutes. 

Such  acts  come  within  the  principle  of  the  "  A  state  has  the  undoubted  power  to  pro- 
Hooper  case  {supra),  and  would  be  con-  hibit  foreign  insurance  companies  from  mak- 
troiled  by  it.  When  we  speak  of  the  liberty  ing  contracts  of  insurance,  marine  or  other, 
to  contract  for  insurance  or  to  do  an  act  to  within  its  limits,  except  upon  such  conditions 
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as  the  state  may  prescribe,  not  interfering 
with  interstate  commerce.  A  contract  of 
marine  insurance  is  not  an  instrumentality 
of  commerce,  but  a  mere  incident  of  com- 
mercial intercourse.  The  state,  having  the 
power  to  impose  conditions  on  the  transaction 
of  business  by  foreign  insurance  companies 
within  its  limits,  has  the  equal  right  to  pro- 
hibit the  transaction  of  such  business  by 
agents  of  such  companies,  or  by  insurance 
brokers,  who  are  to  some  extent  the  repre- 
sentatives of  both  parties."  Nutting  v. 
Massachusetts,   (1902)    183  U.  S.  666. 


As  a  state  has  the  sole  power  to  say 
whether  a  foreign  insurance  corporation  shall 
do  business  within  the  state,  no  law  passed 
by  the  state  which  affects  the  right  of  foreign 
insurance  corporations  to  do  business  in  that 
state  in  the  future  can  be  unconstitutional. 
The  power  to  exclude  a  foreign  insurance 
corporation  from  a  state  or  to  prescribe  the 
conditions  upon  which  it  may  do  business  in 
a  state  in  the  future  is  subject  to  no  limita- 
tion of  state  or  federal  constitution.  Hart- 
ford F.  Ins.  Co.  r.  Perkins,  (1903)  125  Fed. 
Rep.  504. 


wl.  State  Taxation  —  (1)  Separation  of  Interstate  from  Intrastate  Com- 
merce. —  While  interstate  commerce  cannot  be  regulated  by  a  state  by  the 
laying  of  taxes  thereon,  in  any  form,  yet  whenever  the  subjects  of  taxation  can 
be  separated  so  that  that  which  arises  from  interstate  commerce  can  be  distin- 
guished from  that  which  arises  from  commerce  wholly  within  the  state,  the 
distinction  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  courts,  and  the  state  permitted  to  collect 
that  arising  from  commerce  solely  within  its  own  territory. 


Lehigh  Valley  R.  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania, 
(1892)  145  U.  S.  200,  affirming  (1889)  129 
Pa.  St.  308.  See  Hanley  v,  Kansas  City 
Southern  R.  Co.,  (1903)   187  U.  S.  621. 

Where  the  robjects  of  taxation  can  be 
separated  so  that  that  which  arises  from  in- 
terstate commerce  can  be  distinguished  from 
that  which  arises  from  commerce  wholly 
within  the  state,  the  court  will  act  upon  this 
distinction,  and  will  restrain  the  tax  on  inter- 
state commerce  while  permitting  the  state  to 
collect  that  arising  upon  commerce  solely 
within  its  own  territory.  Ratterman  v.  West- 
ern Union  Tel.  Co.,  (1888)  127  U.  S.  424. 
See  also  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  t;.  Pennsyl- 
vania, (1888)  128  U.  S.  39;  Ratterman  r. 
American  Express  Co.,  (1892)  49  Ohio  St. 
608. 

''The  act  in  question,  after  defining  in  its 
first  section  what  shall  constitute  an  express 
company  or  what  shall  be  deemed  to  be  such 
in  the  sense. of  the  Act,  requires  such  express 
company  to  file  with  the  state  auditor  an 
annual  report  *  showing  the  entire  receipts 
for  business  'done  within  this  state  of  each 
agent  of  such  company  doing  business  in  this 
state,'  etc.,  and  further  provides  that  the 
amount  which  any  express  company  pays  *  to 
the  railroads  or  steamboats  within  this  state 
for  the  transportation  of  their  freight  within 
this  state '  may  be  deducted  from  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  company  on  such  business; 
and  the  Act  also  requires  the  company  mak- 
ing a  statement  of  its  receipts  to  include,  as 
.such,  all  sums  earned  or  charged  '  for  the 
business  done  within  this  state/  etc.  It  is 
manifest  that  these  provisions  of  the  statute, 
so  far  from  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  receipts 
derived  from  the  transportation  of  goods  be- 
tween other  states  and  the  state  of  Missouri, 
expressly  limit  the  tax  to  receipts  for  the 
sums  earned  and  charged  for  the  business 
done  within  the  state.  This  positive  and 
oft-repeated  limitation  to  business  done 
within  the  state,  that  is,  business  begun  and 


ended  within  the  state,  evidently  intended  to 
exclude,  and  the  language  employed  certainly 
does  exclude,  the  idea  that  the  tax  is  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  interstate  business  of  the 
company."  Pacific  Express  Co.  v.  Seibert, 
(1892)   142  U.  S.  350. 

In  the  imposition  of  a  license  upon  business 
condncted  by  common  carriers  within  a  state, 
the  interstate  business  must  be  discriminated 
from  the  intrastate  business,  or  it  must  be 
made  capable  of  such  discrimination,  so  that 
it  may  clearly  appear  that  the  intrastate 
business  alone  is  taxed.  Webster  v.  Bell,  (C. 
C.  A.  1895)  68  Fed.  Rep.  184. 

**  When  the  tax  is  for  the  privilege  of  car- 
rying on  the  transportation  exclusively 
within  the  state,  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution,  and  when  the  portion  not  em- 
braced in  the  transportation  from  one  state 
into  another  can  be  separated,  then  only  the 
interstate  transportation  will  be  held  void, 
the  other  valid.  Under  the  decisions  referred 
to  in  which  it  was  decided  that  when  a 
separation  could  be  made  between  the  inter- 
state and  the  purely  local  business,  that 
which  was  interstate  was  enjoined,  and  all 
must  be  enjoined  in  this  case  until  the  sepa- 
ration can  be  made,  if  such  a  separation  is 
possible."  U.  S.  Express  Co.  v.  Hemmingway, 
(1889)  39  Fed.  Rep.  62. 

It  is  such  commerce  as  is  carried  on  be- 
tween the  states,  as  a  distinct  species  of  tax- 
able property,  that  is  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  from  state  as- 
sessment, when  separately  taxed,  or  when 
intermingled  with  that  which  is  purely  and 
solely  state.  Piedmont  R.  Co.  r.  Reidsville, 
(1888)  101  N.  Car.  404,  holding  that  a 
municipal  ordinance  imposing  an  annual  tax 
upon  a  railroad  company,  organized  under  a 
charter  granted  by  the  state,  whose  track 
runs  through  the  corporate  boundary,  is  not 
a  tax  upon  interstate  commerce,  nor  upon 
the  instruments  employed  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  such  commerce. 
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of  goods  through,  out  of,  or  into  a  state  any 
the  less  a  regulation  of  transportation  because 
the  same  rule  may  be  applied  to  carriage 
which  is  wholly  internal.  State  Freight  Tax 
Case,  (1872)  16  Wall.  (U.  S.)  277,  t^verBing 
Tonnage  Tax  Cases,  (1869)  62  Pa.  St.  286. 


Tax  on  foreign  not  cured  by  including 
internal  commerce.  — A  state  may  tax  its 
internal  commerce,  but  if  an  Act  to  tax  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  is  unconstitu- 
tional, it  is  not  cured  by  including  in  its  pro- 
visions subjects  within  the  domain  of  the 
state.    Nor  is  a  rule  prescribed  for  carriage 

(2)  Discrimination  Against  Foreign  Products.  (See  also  supra  and  infra, 
this  division,  Discrimination  Against  Foreign  Products,  p.  431;  Inspection 
Laws  —  Discrirmnation,  p.  436;  Pilots  and  Pilotage  —  Discrimination  in 
Rates  of  Pilotage,  p.  493 ;  State  Taxation  —  Tax  on  Drummers,  Canvassers, 
and  Sample  Peddlers  —  Absence  of  Discrimination  in  Favor  of  Domestic  Com- 
merce, p.  566.) — No  state  can,  consistently  with  the  Federal  Constitution, 
impose  upon  the  products  of  other  states,  brought  therein  for  sale  or  use,  or 
upon  citizens  because  engaged  in  the  sale  therein,  or  the  transportation  thereto, 
of  the  products  of  other  states,  more  onerous  public  burdens  or  taxes  than  it 
imposes  upon  the  like  products  of  its  own  territory. 

court  said:  "It  is  clear  that  whereas  col- 
lecting the  tax  of  the  distiller  was  supposed 
to  be  the  most  expedient  mode  of  securing 
its  payment,  as  to  liquors  manufactured 
within  the  state,  the  tax  on  those  who  sold 
liquors  brought  in  from  other  states  was 
only  the  complementary  provision  necessary 
to  make  the  tax  equal  on  all  liquors  sold  in 
the  state.  As  the  effect  of  the  Act  is  such  as 
we  have  described,  and  it  institutes  no  legis- 
lation which  discriminates  against  the  prod- 
ucts of  sister  states,  but  merely  subjects 
them  to  the  same  rate  of  taxation  which 
similar  articles  pay  that  are  manufactured 
within  the  state,  we  do  not  see  in  it  an  at- 
tempt to  regulate  commerce,  but  an  appro- 
priate and  legitimate  exercise  of  the  taxing 
power  of  the  states."  Hinson  v,  Lott,  (1868) 
8  Wall.  (U.  S.)  148,  affirming  (1866)  40 
Ala.  123. 

Exiacted  with  a  view  to  regulation.  —  A 
municipal  ordinance,  which,  as  construed,  ex- 
empts brewers  manufacturing  within  the  city 
from  payment  of  a  license,  while  imposing  a 
tax  upon  nonresidents,  is  not  invalid  as  con- 
travening this  clause,  when  it  was  passed 
with  a  view  to  regulation,  and  it  bears  a  just 
and  proper  relation  to  the  business  in  ques- 
tion, and  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  mere  arbi- 
trary imposition  of  a  tax.  Duluth  Brewing, 
etc.,  Co.  V,  Superior,  (C.  C.  A.  1903)  123  Fed. 
Rep.  358. 

On  sales  of  goods  the  product  or  nuum- 
facture  of  other  states.  — A  license  tax 
exacted  by  a  state  from  dealers  in  goods 
which  are  not  a  product  or  manufacture  of 
the  state,  before  they  can  be  sold  from  place 
to  place  within  the  state,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  tax  upon  such  goods  themselves,  and 
legislation  thus  discriminating  against  the 
products  of  other  states  in  the  conditions  of 
their  sale  by  a  certain  class  of  dealers  is  in- 
valid. Welton  1?.  Missouri,  (1875)  91  U.  S. 
279,  reversing  (1874)  55  Mo.  288.  See  also 
State  V.  Browning,  (1876)  62  Mo.  591;  Al- 
bertson  v.  Wallace,  (1879)  81  N.  Car.  479; 
Davis  V,  Dashiel,  (1867)  Phil.  L.  (N.  Car.) 
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Ouy  V,  Baltimore,  (1879)  100  U.  S.  439. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
granted  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  in  precisely  the  same  lan- 
guage as  it  is  that  among  the  states.  If  a 
tax  assessed  by  a  state  injuriously  discrimi- 
nating against  the  products  of  a  state  of  the 
Union  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution,  a 
similar  tax  against  goods  imported  by  a  for- 
eign state  is  equally  forbidden.  Cook  v. 
Pennsylvania,  (1878)  97  U.  S.  573. 

A  state  statute  taxing  all  peddlers  of  sew- 
ing machines  selling  by  sample,  was  con- 
strued by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  as 
being  a  tax  upon  all  peddlers  of  such  ma- 
chines without  regard  to  the  place  of  growth 
or  produce  of  material  or  of  manufacture. 
As  so  construed,  the  statute  makes  no  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  the  state  or  of  the 
citizens  of  the  state,  but  applies  alike  to 
sewing  machines  manufactured  in  the  state 
and  out  of  it;  and  the  state  has  an  unques- 
tionable right  to  impose  the  burden.  Howe 
Mach.  Co.  V.  Gage,  (1879)  100  U.  S.  676. 

A  discriminating  tax  by  a  state  operating 
to  the  disadvantage  of  products  of  other  states 
when  introduced  into  the  first-mentioned 
state,  is,  in  effect,  a  regulation  in  restraint 
of  commerce  among  the  states,  and  as  such 
is  a  usurpation  of  the  power  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Walling  i;.  Michigan,  (1886)  116  U. 
S.  455. 

Different  methods  of  taxation.  — An  Ala- 
bama statute  imposed  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  per 
gallon  on  all  whiskey  and  brandy  from  fruits 
msnufactured  in  the  state.  By  a  further 
section  it  was  enacted :  **  Before  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  dealer  or  dealers  in  spiritu- 
ous liquors  to  offer  any  such  liquors  for  sale 
within  the  limits  of  this  state,  such  dealer 
or  dealers  introducing  any  such  liquors  into 
the  state  for  sale  shall  first  pay  the  tax 
collector  of  the  county  into  which  such 
liquors  are  introduced,  a  tax  of  fifty  cents 
per  gallon  upon  each  and  every  gallon."    The 
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114;  Van  Buren  v.  Do\niiiig,  (1876)  41  Wis. 
122. 

A  tax  imposed  by  a  state,  directly  or  in- 
directly, on  the  products  of  another  state, 
when  brought  within  its  limits  or  offered 
for  sale  therein,  which  in  effect  discriminates 
against  said  products  and  in  favor  of  those 
of  the  state  imposing  the  tax,  is  a  regulation 
in  restraint  of  commerce  among  the  states. 
Ex  p.  Hanson,  (1886)  28  Fed.  Hep.  129. 

If  a  state  legislature  framed  the  provisions 
of  a  statute  which  relate  to  merchants  and 
sample  merchants  with  the  intention  to  dis- 
criminate against  nonresidents  in  favor  of 
residents,  and  against  goods  in  other  states 
sold  by  sample,  in  favor  of  goods  held  within 
the  state  for  sale,  and  if  they  succeeded  in 
this  intention  by  legislation  having  that  prac- 
tical effect,  such  provisions  are  null  and  void. 
Ex  p.  Thornton,  (1882)   12  Fed.  Rep.  547. 

"A  state  has  not  the  right  to  pass  a  law 
imposing  a  tax  directly  upon  the  products  of 
other  states  brought  within  its  limits,  nor 
can  it  impose  a  license  upon  dealers  in  such 
products  which  is  not  required  of  dealers  in 
the  same  kind  of  products  of  domestic  pro- 
duction or  manufacture.  •  •  •  But  a 
state  has  the  power  to  require  licenses  for 
the  various  pursuits  and  occupations  carried 
on  and  conducted  within  her  limits,  and  to 
fix  the  amount  thereof,  as  she  may  choose, 
provided  the  rights  above  mentioned  are  not 
infringed."  In  re  Sydow,  (1894)  4  Ariz. 
210. 

A  California  statute  providing,  first,  that 
all  goods,  wares,  etc.,  brought  into  the  state 
from  any  other  state  or  foreign  country,  to 
be  sold  in  this  state,  owned  by  any  person 
not  domiciled  in  the  state,  shall  be  declared 
consigned  goods;  and  second,  that  every  per- 
son selling  such  consigned  goods  shall  be 
taxed  sixty  cents  on  every  one  hundred  dol- 
lars' worth  of  goods  so  sold,  such  tax  to  be 
paid  by  the  person  selling  such  goods,  he 
having  a  lien  on  the  owner  for  the  same,  is 
▼alid.    People  v.  Coleman,  (1854)  4  Gal.  56. 

A  Missouri  statute,  so  far  as  it  required 
merchants  dealing  in  the  manufactures  of 
sister  states  to  take  out  a  license  from  the 
state  authorities  and  to  pay  a  tax  on  the 
same,  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
▼oid.    State  v.  North,  (1858)  27  Mo.  464. 

A  Vermont  statute  providing  that  "  a  per- 
son going  from  town  to  town,  or  from  place 
to  place  in  the  same  town,  on  foot  or  other- 
vise,  carrying  to  sell,  or  exposing  for  sale, 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  the  growth  or 
manufacture  of  a  foreign  country  *  *  ♦ 
shall  be  deemed  a  peddler,"  and  imposing  a 
license,  violates  this  clause.  State  v.  Pratt, 
(1887)  59  Vt.  590. 

Books  and  periodicals.  —  A  Virginia  stat- 
ute which  provides  that  "  any  person,  other 
than  a  licensed  merchant,  who  shall  receive 
subsbcriptions  for,  or  shall  in  any  manner 
furnish  newspapers,  books,  maps,  prints, 
pamphlets,  or  periodicals  printed  or  pub- 
lished beyond  the  limits  of  this  state,  shall  be 


deemed  a  book  agent; 


any  person 


violating  the  prorisions  of  this  section  shall 
pay  a  fine  not  less  tiian  fifty  dollars,  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  for  each  offense: 
a  book  agent  shall  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
acting  as  such  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,"  is  in- 
valid as  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  books,  newspapers,  periodicals,  etc., 
in  the  state,  and  against  those  engaged  in 
such  business  elsewhere.  Ex  p,  £)llin8, 
(1885)  80  Va.  315. 

On  sales  at  auction  of  foreign  goods.  —  A 
state  statute  imposing  a  tax  on  sales  at 
auction  of  foreign  or  imported  goods,  but 
exempting  those  arising  from  groceries,  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  of  American  growth 
or  manufacture,  is  void  as  a  regulation  of 
foreign  commerce.  Cook  v.  Pennsylvania, 
(1878)   97  U.  S.  569. 

Exempting  the  manufactiires  or  prodncte 
of  the  state.  —  A  state  statute  reqmring  an 
agent  for  the  sale  of  articles  manufactured 
in  other  states  to  first  obtain  a  license  to  sell, 
for  which  he  is  required  to  pay  a  specific  tax 
for  each  county  in  which  he  sells,  or  offers 
to  sell,  while  an  agent  for  articles  manu- 
factured within  the  state,  or  acting  for  the 
manufacturer,  is  not  required  to  obtain  a 
license  or  pay  any  license  tax,  is  a  clear  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  home  manufactures 
and  against  the  manufactures  of  other  states, 
and  is  a  regulation  of  commerce  in  the  arti- 
cles between  the  states.  "  It  matters  not 
whether  the  tax  be  laid  directly  upon  the 
articles  sold  or  in  the  form  of  licenses  for 
their  sale.  If  by  reason  of  their  foreign 
character  the  state  can  impose  a  tax  upon 
them,  or  upon  the  person  through  whom  the 
sales  are  effected,  the  amount  of  the  tax  will 
be  a  matter  resting  in  her  discretion.  She 
may  place  a  tax  at  so  high  a  figure  as  to 
exclude  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  arti- 
cle and  prevent  competition  with  the  home 
product.  It  was  against  legislation  of  this 
discriminating  kind  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  intended  to  guard  when  they 
vested  in  Congress  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  several  states."  Webber 
f?  Virginia,  (1880)  103  U.  S.  350,  reversing 
(1880)  33  Gratt.  (Va.)  898.  See  also  Gal- 
veston County  V.  Gorham,  (1878)  49  Tex. 
279. 

A  Colorado  statute,  from  which  it  appears 
that  all  persons  engaged  in  the  sale  of  mer- 
chandise, except  produce,  provisions,  and 
mining  tools,  or  who  pay  an  annual  tax  upon 
merchandise,  assessed  according  to  the  rev- 
enue laws  of  the  state,  or  who  sell  commodi- 
ties manufactured  or  raised  by  themselves 
in  this  state,  are  subject  to  a  license,  so  that 
those  engaged  in  the  sale  of  commodities 
manufactured  by  themselves  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  state  are  required  to  pay  a 
license,  while  those  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
similar  articles  manufactured  by  themselves 
in  this  state  are  exempt  from  the  payment 
of  such  license;  or  it  is  made  lawful  for  one 
to  peddle  articles  manufactured  by  himself 
in  this  state  without  a  license,  but  unlawful 
if  he  manufactures  them  elsewhere,  the  result 
of  which  is,  that  in  one  case  the  manufacturer 
may  sell  without  the  payment  of  a  license 
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tax,  and  in  the  other,  though  told  in  a  tim- 
ilar  way,  such  tax  muBt  be  paid,  and  the 
liability  for  a  license  fee  made  dependent 
upon  whether  the  goods  so  sold  were  manu- 
factured within  or  without  the  state,  is  in- 
valid as  applied  to  tlie  case  of  a  salesman 
engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  and  deliver- 
ing, from  a  wagon,  ranges  which  were  manu- 
factured in  another  state.  Ames  v.  People, 
(1898)    25  Colo.  512. 

A  South  Dakota  statute  imposing  an  an- 
nual tax  on  parties  without  the  state  who 
have  wholesale  establishments  for  the  sale  of 
liquors  in  the  state,  to  pay  in  every  precinct, 
township,  or  city  where  they  have  such  whole- 
sale establishments,  and  providing  that 
manufacturers  of  such  liquors  within  the 
state  shall  pay  a  certain  manufacturers' 
license  and  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
the  wholesale  tax,  is  unconstitutional.  State 
V.  Zophy,   (1900)   14  S.  Dak.  119. 

Exempting  growth  or  manufacture  of  the 
county.  —  A  -municipal  ordinance  providing 
"  that  every  person  who  peddles,  hawks,  sells, 
or  exhibits  for  sale,  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  not  the  growth  or  manufacture 
of  Rush  county,  Indiana,  or  shall  take  orders 
for  any  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
for  immediate  or  future  delivery,  about  the 
streets,  alleys,  hotels,  business  houses,  private 
dwellings,  or  at  any  public  or  private  place 
in  said  city,  without  having  paid  the  marshal 
from  two  to  six  dollars  for  each  day,  six  to 
ten  dollars  for  each  week,  and  ten  to  twenty 
dollars  for  each  month,  at  the  direction  of 
the  marshal,  such  person  may  desire  to  follow 
such  business  within  said  city,  and  receive  a 
permit  therefor  from  the  mayor  of  said  city, 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined,  for- 
feit, and  pay  to  said  city  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing ten  dollars  for  each  day  such  person  shall 
continue  such  business  without  receiving  a 
permit  as  in  this  section  set  forth,"  is  void 
as  discriminating  against  the  products  of 
other  states.  Where  by  the  terms  of  a  law 
or  ordinance  regulating  the  sale  of  goods  by 
hawkers  or  peddlers,  the  privilege  is  equally 
open  to  all  upon  the  same  terms,  and  the 
license  fees  imposed  for  the  provilege  are  the 
same  regardless  of  the  state  or  district 
wherein  the  goods  are  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced, such  law  or  ordinance  is  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  power  and  will  be  upheld. 
Graff ty  v,  Rushville,   (1886)    107  Ind.  602. 

Under  a  city  ordinance  which  provides  that 
certain  dealers,  or  peddlers,  who  do  not  reside 
in,  or  sell  goods  manufactured  in,  the  county 
in  which  the  city  is  situated,  shall  pay  a 
license,  the  discrimination  against  persons 
not  residents  of  the  county,  and  against  goods 
not  manufactured  in  the  county,  is  a  regula- 
tion of  commerce  not  within  the  power  of  the 
state  to  enforce.  Marshalltown  v.  Blum, 
(1882)  58  Iowa  184. 

Exempting  domestic  liquors.  —  A  Tcomls 
statute  imposing  an  annual  tax  on  the  oc- 
cupation of  selling  spirituous,  vinous,  malt, 
or  other  intoxicating  liquors,  and  providing 
**  that  this  section  shall  not  be  so  construed 
as  to  include  any  wines  or  beer  manufactured 
in  this  state,"   is   inoperative   so   far   as   it 


makM  a  discrimination  against  wines  and 
beer  imported  from  other  states  when  sold 
separately  from  other  liquors.  Tieman  v. 
Rmker,  (1880)  102  U.  S.  123,  in  which  case 
the  court  said:  '*  A  tax  cannot  be  exacted 
for  the  sale  of  beer  and  wines  when  a  foreign 
manufacture  if  not  exacted  from  their  sale 
when  of  home  manufacture.  If  a  party  be 
engaged  exclusively  in  the  sale  of  these 
liquors,  or  in  any  business  for  which  a  tax  is 
levied  because  it  embraces  a  sale  of  them,  he 
may  justly  object  to  the  discriminating  char- 
acter of  the  act,  and  on  that  accoimt  chal- 
lenge its  validity,  under  the  decision  in  ques- 
tion [Welton  r.  Missouri,  (1875)  91  U.  S. 
275] ;  but  if  engaged  in  the  sale  of  other 
liquors  than  beer  or  wines  he  cannot  com- 
plain of  the  state  tax  on  that  ground.  The 
statute  makes  no  discrimination  in  favor  of 
other  liquors  of  home  manufacture."  But 
see  McGuire  v.  State,  (1885)  42  Ohio  St. 
530,  in  which  an  Ohio  statute  regulating  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  excepting 
from  its  operation  "  wine  manufactured  from 
the  pure  juice  of  the  grape  cultivated  in  this 
state,  or  beer,  ale,  or  cider,"  was  held  to  be 
valid,  the  court  saying:  "The  statute  under 
consideration  makes  no  such  discrimination. 
Wines  imported  into  this  state  are  on  an 
equality  with  wines  made  in  Ohio.  Wherever 
the  article  is  manufactured,  whether  within 
or  without  the  state,  it  is  equally  unlawful 
to  sell  it  contrary  to  the  Act.  Wine, 
wherever  manufactured,  whether  within  or 
without  the  state  and  imported,  if  made  of 
the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  cultivated  within 
this  state,  is  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
the  law.  There  is  no  restraint  or  burden 
placed  upon  the  importation  or  sale  of  wines 
as  an  article  of  traffic.  This  statute,  after 
the  wine  has  become  a  part  of  the  general 
property  of  the  state,  undertakes  to  restrain 
the  retail  traffic  therein  as  a  beverage.  This 
we  think  may  be  done  under  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  police  power,  without  at  all 
interfering  with  the  freedom  of  transporta- 
tion into  the  state,  or  a  sale  thereof  by  the 
importers.  It  is  merely  a  regulation  of  the 
internal  retail  traffic  in  an  article,  which  the 
law-making  power  regards  as  injurious,  a^er 
it  has  become  part  of  the  mass  of  property 
in  the  state." 

A  municipal  ordinance  imposing  a  license 
tax  "  on  all  agents  or  dealers  in  beer  or  ale 
by  the  cask,  not  manufactured  in  this  city 
but  brought  here  for  sale,"  cannot  be  held 
to  be  obnoxious  to  this  clause  when  it  is  not 
alleged  that  the  persons  accused  of  its  viola- 
tion were  dealers  in  foreign  beer  or  ale,  or 
even  in  beer  or  ale  manufactured  without  the 
state.  Downham  v.  Alexandria,  (1869)  10 
Wall.   (U.  S.)   176. 

A  statute  which,  in  effect,  provides  that  a 
license  fee  must  be  paid  by  a  wholesale  dealer 
of  malt  liquors  in  every  township  or  precinct 
where  he  has  a  place  of  sale,  if  his  malt 
liquor  is  manufactured  without  the  state,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  person  who  manu- 
factures brewed  or  malt  liquors  in  the  state, 
and  has  paid  a  manufacturers'  license,  is 
entirely  exempted  from  paying  a  wholesale 
dealer's  license  on  his  product,  although  he 
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may  have  a  dosen  different  depositories  in 
the  state  where  he  wholesales  malt  or  brewed 
liquor,  is  a  clear  discrimination  against  an 
article  of  interstate  commerce  manufactured 
in  another  state,  and  is  clearly  such  a  sub- 
stantial burden  upon  that  commerce  as  to 
render  the  law  void  in  so  far  as  it  imposes  a 
license  fee  on  the  wholesaler  of  malt  liquors. 
Minneapolis  Brewing  Co.  v,  McGillivray, 
(1900)   104  Fed.  Rep.  266. 

A  UasBO^jMkHeiU  statute  which  purports  to 
permit  the  sale  without  a  license  by  the 
makers  thereof  of  native  wine  and  cider 
manufactured  in  the  state,  while  it  forbids 
the  sale  without  a  license  of  wine  or  cider 
manufactured  in  another  state,  discriminates 
in  favor  of  the  products  of  the  state  by  per- 
mitting the  safe  of  them  on  terms  more 
favorable  than  are  granted  on  the  sale  of 
similar  articles  from  other  states,  and  is 
plainly  unconstitutional.  Com.  v.  Petranich, 
(1903)  183  Mass.  217. 

Exemptions  in  peddlers'  licenses.  —  An 
amendment  to  a  peddler's  license-tax  statute 
which  provides  that  the  statute  "be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  so  amended  that  itinerant 
persons  who  are  citizens  of  this  state,  and 
who  vend  exclusively  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise which  are  the  growth,  product,  or 
manufacture  of  this  stete,  shall  not  be 
deemed  peddlers,  nor  required  to  take  out 
license  under  the  provisions  of  said  chapter," 
is  unconstitutional  as  it  makes  a  discrimina- 
tion between  citizens  of  that  state  and  citi- 
zens of  other  states,  and  between  "goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  which  are  the  growth, 
product,  and  manufacture  "  of  that  state,  and 
those  which  are  the  product  or  manufacture 
of  other  states.  Em  p.  Davis,  (1884)  21  Fed. 
Rep.  397. 

A  Vermont  statute  which  defines  who  shall 
be  deemed  a  peddler,  and  provides  that  "  no 
person  shall  be  deemed  a  peddler  by  reason 
of  selling  articles  of  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise which  are  the  manufacture  of  the 
state,  except  plated  or  gilded  wares,  jewelry, 
clocks,  and  watches,"  is  void  as  discriminat- 
ing against  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
which  are  not  th^  manufacture  of  the  state. 
In  re  Watson,  (1882)   15  Fed.  Rep.  511. 

An  Alabama  statute  requiring  licenses  for 
certain  occupations,  and  as  to  peddlers,  pro- 
vides :  "  *  For  peddlers  in  a  wagon,  forty 
dollars;  for  peddlers  on  a  horse,  twenty  dol- 
lars; for  peddlers  on  foot,  ten  dollars.  A 
peddler's  license  shall  entitle  him  to  peddle 
only  in  the  county  where  it  is  taken  out ;  but 
this  shall  not  apply  to  any  articles  produced 
or  manufactured  in  this  state,  except  as  other- 
wise provided,'  etc.,"  manifestly  discriminates 
in  favor  of  the  product  or  manufactures  of 
the  state  and  against  products  or  manu- 
factures introduced  into  it  from  other  states 
or  from  foreign  countries.  Vines  v.  State, 
(1880)  67  Ala.  74.  But  see  Seymour  v. 
State,   (1874)  51  Ala.  52. 

An  Arka/MOB  statute  imposing  a  license  on 
peddlers,  and  providing  that  "whoever  shall 
deal  in  selling  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise,   other    than   the   growth,    produce,    or 
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manufacture  of  this  state,  by  going  from 
place  to  place,  either  by  land  or  water,  to 
sell  the  same,  is  declared  to  be  a  peddler," 
clearly  discriminates  against  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  other  states  and  in  favor 
of  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  en- 
acting state.  State  v.  McGinnis,  (1881)  37 
Ark.  363. 

A  municipal  ordinance  providing  that 
"  every  traveling  merchant,  hawker,  or  ped- 
dler who  vends  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
of  any  kind,  other  than  the  manufactures  or 
productions  of  this  state,  or  butchers*  meat, 
must  pay  a  license  tax  of  ten  dollars  per 
month,  unless  he  uses  a  wagon,  or  one  or 
more  animals,  for  the  purpose  of  vending 
such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  in  which 
case  he  must  pay  a  license  tax  of  fifteen  dol- 
lars per  montn,"  is  invalid.  Ex  p.  Thomas, 
(1886)  71  Cal.  204,  saying:  "The  identical 
question  here  presented  was  passed  on  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Wel- 
ton  V.  Missouri,  (1875)  91  U.  S.  275,  and  in 
Webber  v.  Virginia,  (1880)  103  U.  S.  344. 
The  statutes  considered  in  the  -  cases  citeid 
were  of  the  same  character  as  the  ordinance 
in  question  herein,  and  they  were  held  to  be 
unconstitutional." 

A  Dakota  territorial  statute  providing 
that  "  a  tax  of  thirty  dollars  for  territorial 
purposes  shall  be  levied  upon  each  peddler  of 
watches,  clocks,  jewelry,  or  patent  medicine, 
and  all  other  wares  and  merchandise  not 
manufactured  within  the  limits  of  this  terri- 
tory, for  a  license  to  peddle  throughout  the 
territory  for  one  year,"  was  held  to  be  un- 
constitutional and  void,  as  it  attempted  to 
discriminate  in  the  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  manufactured  in  oiher  states 
and  territories.  Rodgers  v.  McCoy,  (1889) 
6  Dak.  238. 

A  Kentucky  statute  (Gen.  Stat.,  ch.  84,  sec. 
1 )  provides  that  "  all  itinerant  persons  vend- 
ing goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  ♦  •  • 
shall  be  deemed  peddlers,"  and  the  second 
section  of  that  chapter  prescribed  a  penalty 
for  selling  by  such  persons  without  first  hav- 
ing obtained  license  therefor.  A  subsequent 
statute,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  chapter 
84  of  the  General  Statutes,  title  *  Peddlers,'" 
provides  "  that  chapter  84  of  the  General 
Statutes,  title  *  Peddlers,*  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  so  amended  that  itinerant  persons 
who  are  citizens  of  this  state,  and  who  vend 
exclusively  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
which  are  the  growth,  product,  or  manu- 
facture of  this  state,  shall  not  be  deemed 
peddlers,  nor  required  to  take  out  license 
under  the  provisions  of  said  chapter."  The 
statute  is  void  as  discriminating  against 
manufactures  of  other  states.  Rash  v.  Hal- 
loway,   (1885)   82  Ky.  675. 

A  Maine  statute  providing  that  "no  per- 
son, except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall 
travel  from  town  to  town,  or  place  to  place 
in  any  town,  on  foot,  or  by  any  kind  of  land 
or  water  conveyance,  carrying  for  sale,  or 
offering  for  sale,  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, whole  or  by  sample,  under  a  penalty 
of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hun- 
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died  dollars,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  prop- 
erty thus  unlawfully  carried;  but  this  pro- 
vision shall  not  apply  to  commission  mer- 
chants and  commercial  brokers  traveling  from 
place  to  place  in  the  city  or  town  where  they 
reside,  and  selling  or  offering  to  sell  goods  by 
sample  or  otherwise;  nor  to  any  citizen  of 
this  state  selling  any  fish,  fruit,  provisions, 
farming  utensils,  or  other  articles  lawfully 
raised  or  manufactured  in  this  state,"  allows 
goods  manufactured  in  the  state  to  be  ped- 
dled free,  and  exacts  a  license  fee  from  those 
who  peddle  similar  goods  which  are  manu- 
factured out  of  the  state.  Such  a  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  goods  manufactured  in  the 
state,  and  against  goods  manufactured  in 
other  states,  violates  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion.    State  V.  Furbush,  (1881)   72  Me.  494. 

A  tiorih  Carolina  statute  providing  "  that 
crery  person  who  shall  peddle  in  any  county 
goods  not  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
this  state,  or  any  wooden  clock,  or  the  oui- 
chinery  or  materials  thereof,  which  shall  not 
be  of  the  manufacture  of  this  state,  or 
jewelry,  which  machinery  or  clock  shall  be 
manufactured  of  materials  not  of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  this  state,  shall 
pay  a  tax  of  twenty  dollars,"  was  held  not  to 
violate  this  clause.  Wynne  v.  Wright,  (1834) 
1  Dev.  &  B.  L.  (N.  Car.)    19. 

Tennessee  statutes  providing  that  "all 
peddlers  of  sewing  machines  or  selling  by 
sample  shall  pay  a  tax  of  ten  dollars,"  and 
that  "articles  manufactured  of  the  produce 
of  the  state  are  exempt  from  taxation,"  were 
held  to  be  valid.  Howe  Mach.  Co.  v.  Gage, 
(1876)  9  Baxt.  (Tenn.)  518,  in  which  case 
the  court  said :  "  Our  statute  is  comprehen- 
sive and  applies  to  the  resident  as  well  as 
the  nonresident  —  to  home  manufacturers  as 
well  as  to  the  importer  of  foreign  goods  or 
goods  manufactured  out  of  and  not  of  the 
growth  or  produce  of  the  state;  it  is  not  an 
attempt  to  regulate  commerce  between  the 
state  of  Tennessee  and  a  sister  state." 

A  Virginia  statute  provides :  "  That  any 
person  who  shall  carry  from  place  to  place 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  and  offer 
to  sell  or  barter  the  same,  or  actually  sell  or 
barter  the  same,  in  transitu  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  peddler,  and  any  per- 
son as  a  peddler  may  sell  any  personal  prop- 
erty a  merchant  may  sell,  or  he  may  exchange 
the  same  for  other  articles.  *  ♦  •  Any 
peddler  who  shall  peddle  for  sale,  or  sell  or 
barter,  without  a  license,  shall  pay  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  fivcT 
hundred  dollars  for  each  offense.  ♦  •  • 
This  section  shall  be  construed  to  include 
persons  engaged  in  peddling  lightning  rods; 
provided,  however,  that  any  manufacturer 
who  has  been  assessed  and  paid  upon  the 
capital  employed  by  him,  under  schedule  '  C  * 
of  this  Act,  shall  not  be  required  to  take  out 
the  license  named  in  this  section  for  the 
privilege  of  selling  articles  actually  manu- 
facture by  him;  provided,  also,  that  all 
persons  Who  do  not  keep  a  regular  place  of 
business  (whether  it  be  in  a  house,  or  vacant 
lot,  or  elsewhere)  open  at  all  times  in  regular 
business  hours,  and  at  the  same  place,  who 


shall  offer  for  sale  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, shall  be  deemed  peddlers  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act."  Under  the  statute 
a  citizen  of  Virginia  can  hawk  or  peddle  arti- 
cles manufactured  by  him  without  incurring 
the  penalties,  and  the  statute  is  void  as  dis- 
criminating against  the  products  of  other 
states.     Ck>m.  i\  Myer,  ( 1890)  92  Va.  813. 

Exempting  persons  vending  their  own 
products.  —  Municipal  ordinances  providing 
that  "all  persons  not  renting  a  stall  at  the 
market  for  the  sale  of  meat,  and  who  shall 
sell  any  kind  of  meat  on  the  streets  of  the 
city  of  Macon  at  any  time  during  the  night 
or  day,  shall  pay  a  license  tax  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum,  such  license  to  be 
paid  in  advance;  provided,  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  farmers  bringing  into  the  city 
for  the  purpose  of  sale  the  fiesh  of  any 
animal  raised  by  themselves,  after  market 
hours,"  and  "  Be  it*  ordained  by  the  mayor 
and  council  of  the  city  of  Macon,  and  it  is 
hereby  ordained  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
that  the  following  licenses  and  special  taxes 
shall  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  city  of 
Macon  for  the  year  1893:  Butchers  and 
others  who  have  no  stall  in  the  market,  and 
who  shall  sell  from  shop  or  wagon,  other 
than  nonresidents  selling  meats  of  their  own 
raising;  and  no  license  shall  issue  for  less 
than  five  hundred  dollars,"  were  held  to  be 
void  as  imposing  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
Western  meats.  "  It  is  true  the  tax  ordi- 
nance excepts  from  its  verbal  operation  '  non- 
residents selling  meats  of  their  own  raiting,' 
but,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  only  persons 
who  can  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege 
are  nonresidents  who  live  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Macon,  it  effectually  excludes  meat 
producers  from  all  other  states.  Nor  is  this 
conclusion  to  be  avoided  merely  because  this 
enactment  purports  to  apply  alike  to  the 
vendors  of  meat  in  this  state  as  well  as  to 
meats  produced  in  other  states,  for  the  bur- 
den imposed  by  a  state  upon  interstate  com- 
merce is  not  to  be  sustained  simply  because 
the  statute  imposing  it  applies  alike  to  tiie 
people  of  all  the  states,  including  the  people 
of  the  state  enacting  such  statute."  Georgia 
Packing  Co.  v.  Macon,  (1893)  60  Fed.  Rep. 
780. 

A  municipal  ordinance  requiring  a  license 
for  peddling  goods  within  the  state  which 
exempts  persons  retailing  their  own  products, 
or  of  their  own  manufacture,  if  they  reside 
in,  and  the  goods  are  manufactured  in  the 
county,  is  void  as  a  regulation  of  commerce. 
Marshalltown  v,  Blum,  (1882)  58  Iowa  186, 
(under  the  authority  of  Welton  v,  Missouri, 
(1875)  91  U.  S.  275),  in  which  case  the  court 
said:  "The  money  exacted  for  the  licenses 
from  the  peddlers  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  tax 
upon  the  goods  they  sell,  and  the  discrimina- 
tion against  persons  not  residents  of  the 
county,  and  against  goods  not  manufactured 
in  the  county,  is  a  regulation  of  commerce 
not  within  the  power  of  the  states  to  en- 
force." 

An  Arizona  statute  providing  that  *' there 
shall  be  collected  a  quarter-yearly  license 
tax   from  all  persons  and   corporations  en- 
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gaged  in  the  business,  trade,  or  occupation  in 
this  Act,  named  as  follows:  Merchants  — 
Every  person,  firm,  or  corporation  who  may 
deal  in  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  except 
in  agricultural  or  horticultural  products  of 
this  territory,  when  vended  by  the  producer 
thereof,  and  except  when  sold  by  auctioneers 
or  commission  merchants,  under  license  or 
permission  according  to  law,  *  •  •  he 
or  they  shall  pay  a  *  *  *  license  tax," 
does  not  violate  this  clause,  except  that  part 
of  it  which  permits  the  domestic  producer 
of  agricultural  and  horticultural  products 
to  vend  them  without  a  license.  In  re  Sydow, 
(1894)  4  Ariz.  210. 

A  West  Virginia  statute  providing  that 
agents  shall  not  sell  lightning  rods,  sewing 
machines,  or  musical  instruments  without  a 
license,  and  also  providing,  "  Nor  shall  any 
company  or  person  engaged  in  manufacturing 
ffoods  in  this  state  be  required  to  pay  a 
license  as  peddler  for  selling  such  goods 
either  by  himself  or  his  agent,"  was  held  to 
make  no  discrimination  as  to  license  taxation 
between  agents  selling  sewing  machines  man- 
ufactured in  the  state  and  those  made  out  of 
the  state,  both  being  alike  liable,  and  as  so 
construed,  is  valid.  State  v.  Richards,  ( 1889) 
32  W.  Va.  350. 

Mercliant'8  tax  on  pmcliaaes  exempting 
farm  prodncts  purchased  from  producer.  —  A 
North  Carolina  statute  providing  that  "  every 
merchant,  jeweler,  grocer,  druggist,  or  other 
dealer  who  shall  buy  and  sell  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  of  whatsoever  description, 
not  specially  taxed  elsewhere  in  this  Act, 
shall,  in  addition  to  his  ad  valorem  tax  on 
his  stock,  pay  as  a  license  tax  one-tenth  of 
one  percentum  on  the  total  amount  of  pur- 
ehases  in  or  out  of  the  state  (except  pur- 
chases of  farm  products  from  the  producer), 
for  cash  or  on  credit,  whether  such  persons 
herein  mentioned  shall  purchase  as  principal 
or  through  an  agent  or  commission  mer- 
chant," is  valid.  In  no  manner  can  a  gen- 
eral tax  upon  all  merchandise,  which  this 
tax  in  effect  is,  be  made  discriminating,  and 
the  single  exception  in  the  statute  is  not  ma- 
terial. Such  taxation  cannot  be  used  to 
favor  the  manufacture  of  particular  articles, 
or  of  home  articles  in  general,  or  to  in  any 
way  check  the  business  of  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  goods  brought  from  other  states,  ex- 
oepting  in  the  degree  that  all  taxation  checks 


trade.  It  is  not  laid  upon  foreign  goods,  as 
such,  but  simply  lays  an  equal  tax  upon  all 
North  Carolina  merchants,  affecting  alike 
their  home  and  foreign  trade.  The  imposi- 
tion of  the  tax  is  one  within  the  power  of 
the  state,  and  violates  no  provision  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  iJnited  States.  Ex  p. 
Brown,  ( 1891 )  48  Fed.  Rep.  436,  wherein  the 
court  said :  "  Considering  only  taxation  upon 
merchandise  or  business  not  laid  upon  it  as 
interstate  or  foreign  to  the  taxing  state,  but 
yet  objected  to  as  obnoxious  to  the  Constitu- 
tion because  it,  in  effect,  affects  commerce 
between  the  states,  we  find  that  the  test  of 
constitutionality  is  the  absence  or  existence 
of  discrimination.  But  the  mere  fact  that 
an  equal  tax  is  laid  upon  the  commodities 
or  business  of  the  home  and  foreign  state  is 
not  conclusive  of  absence  of  discrimination. 
Whenever  the  effect  of  a  state  tax  upon  a 

§  articular  commodity  is  to  protect  the  pro- 
uctions  of  the  taxing  state  from  competition 
with  such  commodity,  or  to  evidently  impose 
the  burden  of  the  state  revenue  on  goods 
produced  outside  the  taxing  state,  and  to 
favor  home  productions  generally,  it  may  be 
well  contended  that  it  is  an  interference  with 
interstate  commerce." 

Exempting  sales  at  place  of  manufacture. 
—  A  state  statute  which  taxes  the  business 
of  trafiicking  in  liquors,  but  in  defining  the 
phrase  "trafficking  in  intoxicating  liauors" 
excludes  the  sale  at  the  manufactory  by  the 
manufacturer,  is  not  a  discrimination  in 
favor  of  manufacturers  who  have  plants 
located  in  other  states,  and  is  not  a  regula- 
tion of  commerce  between  the  states.  If  a 
domestic  corporation  or  copartnership  should 
establish  its  place  of  manufacture  in  another 
state  it  would  be  subjected  to  the  tax  if  it 
sold  intoxicating  liquor  at  a  place  within  the 
state;  and  if  a  foreign  corporation  should 
manufacture  at  a  place  within  the  state  it 
would  sell  its  product  without  being  sub- 
jected to  the  tax.  Reymann  Brewing  Co.  v, 
Brister,   (1900)    179  U.  S.  451. 

Exempting  mineral  reduced  within  the 
state.  —  A  Michigan  statute  exempts  from 
taxation  mineral  mined  and  which  is  reduced 
within  the  state,  and  taxes  that  which  is  re- 
moved from  the  state  before  being  smelted. 
Such  a  tax  is  invalid.  Jackson  Min.  Co.  v. 
Auditor  Gen.,   (1875)   32  Mich.  488. 


(8)  Transportation^  Telegraph,  and  Telephone  Companies  —  (a)  Transportetion 

«f  FerMns  sad  Property.  —  8Uto  Stotntee  Imposing  a  Tax  upon  Passengers,  either  foreigners 

or  citizens,  coming  into  the  ports  of  the  state,  either  in  foreign  vessels  or  vessels 

of  the  United  States,  from  foreign  nations  or  from  ports  in  the  United  States, 

are  unconstitutional  and  void,  being  in  their  nature  regulations  of  commerce 

contrary  to  the  grant  in  the  Constitution  to  Congress  of  the  power  to  regulate 

commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states. 

Smith  V.  Turner,  (1849)  7  How.  (U.  S.)  the  purpose  of  paying  any  expense  incident 
412,  in  which  case  Wayne,  J.,  said  that  the  to  the  execution  of  their  police  laws;  and 
court  meant  to  decide  in  part  "that  the  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in- 
states of  this  Union  cannot  constitutionally  eludes  an  intercourse  of  persons  as  well  as 
tax  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  for       the   importation  of  merchandise."      But  see 
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New  York  v.  Miln,  (1887)  11  Pet  (U.  8.) 
136;  SUte  V.  Fullerton,  (1844)  7  Rob.  (La.) 
210;  People  v.  Brooks,  (1847)  4  Den.  (N.  Y.) 
469. 

Sequirittg  bond,  with  altematiye  payment 
of  tax.  —  A  state  statute  which  requires  the 
owner  or  consignee  of  a  vessel  bringing  pas- 
sengers from  a  foreign  country  to  a  port 
within  a  state  to  give  a  bond  for  every  pas- 
senger so  reported,  in  the  penalty  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  with  sureties,  with  the  al- 
ternative payment  of  a  small  sum  of  money 
for  each  passenger,  is  a  tax  on  the  ship 
owner  for  the  right  to  land  such  passengers, 
and  is  void  as  a  regulation  oi  commerce  with 
foreign  nations.  Henderson  r.  New  York, 
(1875)   92  U.  S.  265. 

A  California  statute  provides  for  the  in- 
spection of  all  pa.sscngers  who  arrive  in  the 
state  from  foreign  countries  by  steamer  or 
other  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  one  or  more  of  such  passengers 
are  afl9icted  with  leprosy;  and  provides  that 
the  owner,  captain,  or  consignee  of  the  vessel 
shall  pay  to  the  commissioner  who  makes  the 
inspection  the  sum  of  seventy  cents  for  each 
passenger  so  inspected,  whether  he  is  found 
to  be  suffering  from  this  disease  or  not.  It 
is  also  provided  that  the  exc^s  so  collected 
over  four  thousand  dollars  and  expenses,  as 
compensation  for  the  commissioner,  shall, 
when  required  for  the  purpose,  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  place  where  the  persons  afflicted 
with  this  disease  shall  be  kept  and  taken 
care  of,  so  that  they  shall  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  other  people  of  the  state.  The 
provision  is  unconstitutional  and  cannot  be 
considered  either  a  police  regulation  or  an 
inspection  law.  People  r.  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
Ship  Co.,   (1883)    16  Fed.  Rep.  344. 

A  California  statute  laying  a  tax  of  fifty 
dollars  each  on  Chinese  passengers  is  invalid 
and  void.  People  v.  Downer,  (1857)  7  Cal. 
170. 

A  Delaware  statute  imposing  on  every 
person,  corporation,  or  association,  or  com- 
pany or  persons  not  a  corporation,  engaged 
or  engaginj?  in  the  business  of  carrying  pas- 
sene^ers  by  steam  power,  whether  on  land  or 
water,  in,  through,  upon,  over,  or  across  any 
portion  of  this  state,  or  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  it,  a  state  tax  at  and  after  the 
rate  of  ten  cents  for  every  passenger  so  trans- 
ported within  this  state,  to  be  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  state  treasurer  for  the  use  of 
the  state;  and  further  providing  that  in  case 
there  be  in  the  charter  of  any  corporation 
liable  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  any  clause 
or  provision  so  restricting  the  amount  of 
toll  to  be  charged  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  as  that  the  Act  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  rate  of  charges  of  such  cor- 
poration, operate  unjustly,  then  such  corpora- 
tion shall  have  the  right  to  increase  the 
said  toll  to  the  amount  of  said  tax;  but 
excluding  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United 
States  when  so  transported,  from  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  required  to  be  returned 
monthly  by  such  person,  association,  com- 
pany, or  corporation  to  the  state  treasurer 


by  the  Act;  and  also  providing  that  when 
the  transportation  of  a  passenger  shall  be  by 
railroad,  and  the  direction  and  length  of  his 
journey  shall  be  such  as  to  require  him  to 
travel  on  more  than  one  road  on  the  same 
occasion,  there  shall  be  but  one  tax  paid  to 
the  state  treasurer,  and  that  shall  be  paid 
by  the  person,  association,  company,  or  cor- 
poration upon  whose  road  his  journey  be- 
gins, is  not  an  Act  which  imposes  the  tax 
upon  the  business  of  the  carrier,  to  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  passengers  trans- 
ported, but  an  Act  which  imposes  the  tax 
upon  the  passengers  so  transported,  to  be 
collected  by  the  carrier  for  the  state,  and  so 
far  as  it  operates  upon  persons  entering  into, 
departing  from,  or  passing  through  the  state, 
is  in  effect  an  Act  to  regulate  commerce  be- 
tween this  and  other  states,  and  is,  there- 
fore, inoperative  and  invalid.  Clarke  r.  Phil- 
adelphia, etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1870)  4  Houst.  (Del.) 
158. 

A  Maryland  statute,  in  so  far  as  it  pro- 
vides that  a  railroad  company  shall  pay  an- 
nually to  the  treasurer  of  the  state  for  its 
use,  one-fifth  of  the  whole  amount  that  may 
be  received  by  the  company  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  over  its  road  between 
a  point  within  the  state  and  a  point  without 
the  state,  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes.  State  v,  Balti- 
more, etc.,  R.  Co.,  ( 1871 )  34  Md.  344,  holding 
that  even  if  the  tax  were  a  capitation  tax  for 
the  right  of  transit,  the  railroad  company 
having  collected  the  money  in  pursuance  of 
its  provisions  could  not  be  allowed  to  retain 
it  as  against  the  claim  of  the  state,  and  the 
same  might  be  recovered  by  the  state  in  an 
action  for  money  had  and  received. 

A  Masaachnsetts  statute  provides,  in  the 
first  section,  that  when  any  vessel  shall  ar- 
rive with  alien  passengers,  an  officer,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the 
city,  or  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  where  it 
is  proposed  to  land  such  passengers,  shall 
go  on  board  such  vessel  and  examine  into  the 
condition  of  said  passengers.  Section  2 
directs  that  if  on  such  examination  there 
shall  be  found  among  said  passeneers  any 
lunatic,  idiot,  maimed,  aged,  or  infirm  per- 
son, incompetent  to  maintain  themselves, 
or  who  have  been  paupers  in  any  other 
country,  no  such  alien  passenger  shall  be 
permitted  to  land,  until  the  master,  owner, 
consignee,  or  agent  of  the  vessel  shall  give 
bond  that  no  such  lunatic  or  indigent  pas- 
senger shall  become  a  city,  town,  or  state 
charge  within  ten  years.  Section  3  enacts 
that  no  other  alien  passengers  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  land  until  the  master,  owner,  con- 
signee, or  agent  shall  pay  to  the  boarding 
officer  two  dollars  for  each  passenger  so  land- 
ing; and  that  the  money  so  collected  shall 
be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  city  or  town, 
to  be  appropriated,  as  the  city  or  town  may 
direct,  for  the  support  of  foreign  paupers. 
The  statute  was  held  to  be  valid.  Noms  V. 
Boston,  (1842)  4  Met.  (Mass.)  286. 

A  New  Jersey  statute  providing  "  that  all 
corporations  regularly  doing  business  in  this 
state,   and    not    being   corporations   of   this 
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state,  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed  for  and  in 
respect  of  the  business  so  by  them  done  and 
transacted  in  this  state,  in  manner  follow- 
ing: that  is  to  say,  every  such  company  so 
doing  business  shall  pay  a  transit  duty  of 
three  cents  on  every  passenger,  and  two  cents 
on  every  ton  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
or  other  articles,  carried  or  transported  by 
or  for  such  company  on  any  railroad  or  canal 
in  this  state,  for  any  distance  exceeding  ten 
miles,  except  passengers  and  freight  trans- 
ported exclusively  within  this  state,"  is  vio- 
lative of  this  clause.     The  tax,   though   in 


form  on  the  business  of  the  company,  is  in 
substance  a  tax  on  the  commodities  the  trans- 

e)rtation  of  which  constitutes  such  business, 
rie  R.  Co.  v.  State,  (1864)  31  N.  J.  L. 
531,  reversing  State  t?.  Delaware,  etc.,  R.  Co., 
(1864)  30  N.  J.  L.  473. 

A  New  York  statute  which  levied  a  duty  of 
one  dollar  for  each  alien  passenger  arriving 
in  a  vessel  from  a  foreign  country  was  held 
to  be  void  as  a  regulation  of  commerce.  New 
York  V,  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique, 
(1882)   10  Fed.  Rep.  361. 


A  Stote  Stotata  Imposing  a  Tax  upon  Freight  taken  up  within  the  state  and  carried  out 
of  it,  or  taken  up  outside  the  state  and  delivered  within  it,  is  a  burden  upon 
interstate  commerce,  and  void. 

State  Freight  Tax  Case,  (1872)  15  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  271,  reversing  Tonnage  Tax  Cases, 
(1869)  62  Pa.  St.  286.  See  also  Indiana  v, 
American  Express  Co.,  (1876)  7  Biss.  (U. 
S.)   227,  13  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,021. 


A  charter  of  a  railroad  corporation,  pro- 
viding that  all  tonnage  carried  on  the  rail- 


road shall  be  subject  to  a  toll  or  duty  of 
three  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  was  not  intended 
as  a  means  of  taxing  commerce  or  the  goods 
carried,  but  simply  as  a  mode  of  taxing  the 
company  according  to  the  magnitude  of  its 
business.  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.  v.  Com., 
(1860)  3  Grant  Cas.  (Pa.)   129. 


(b)  Tax  on  InstrnmenUlitiM  of  Commeroe  ai  Froperty  —  aa.  In  General.  —  The  im- 
munity of  a  party,  individual,  or  corporation  from  being  compelled  by  a  state 
to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  interstate  commerce,  does  not  prevent  a 
state  from  imposing  ordinary  property  taxes  upon  property  having  a  situs  within 
its  territory  and  employed  in  interstate  commerce. 

company  chooses  so  to  do,  it  would  certainly 
be  competent  and  legitimate  for  the  state  to 
impose  upon  such  property,  thus  used  and 
employed,  its  fair  share  of  the  burdens  of 
taxation  imposed  upon  other  similar  prop- 
erty used  in  the  like  way  by  its  own  citizens. 
And  such  a  tax  might  be  properly  assessed 
and  collected  in  cases  where  the  specific  and 
individual  items  of  property  so  used  and  em- 
ployed were  not  continuously  the  same,  but 
were  constantly  changing,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  business.  In  such  cases  the 
tax  might  be  fixed  by  an  appraisement  and 
valuation  of  the  average  amount  of  the  prop- 
erty thus  habitually  used,  and  collected  by 
distraint  upon  any  portion  that  might  it 
any  time  be  found.  Ma  rye  v.  Baltimore,  etc., 
R.  Co.,  (1888)    127  U.  S.  123. 


Atlantic,  etc.,  Tel.  Co.  v.  Philadelphia, 
(1903)  190  U.  S.  163. 

"  Although  the  transportation  of  the  subjects 
of  interstate  commerce,  or  the  receipts  re- 
ceived therefrom,  or  the  occupation  or  busi- 
ness of  carrying  it  on,  cannot  be  directly 
subjected  to  state  taxation,  yet  property  be- 
longing to  corporations  or  companies  engaged 
in  such  commerce  may  be;  and  whatever  the 
particular  form  of  the  exaction,  if  it  is  es- 
sentially only  property  taxation,  it  will  not 
be  considered  as  falling  within  the  inhibition 
of  the  Constitution."  Adams  Express  Co.  t?. 
Ohio  State  Auditor,  (1897)  165  U.  S.  220, 
affirming  Sanford  v.  Poe,  (C.  C.  A.  1895)  69 
Fed.  Rep.  546;  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  r. 
Poe,  (1894)  64  Fed.  Rep.  9.  See  also  Adams 
Express  Co.  r.  Kentucky,  (1897)  166  U.  S. 
171;  Yost  17.  Lake  Erie  Transp.  O.,  (C.  C. 
A.  1901)  112  Fed.  Rep.  747;  Western  Union 
Tel.  Co.  V.  Norman,  (1896)  77  Fed.  Rep.  21; 
State  tJ.  New  York,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1891)  60 
Conn.  334. 

A  state  may  tax  personal  property  em- 
ployed in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  alike 
other  personal  property  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. Pullman's  Palace  Car  Co.  v.  Penn- 
sylvania, (1891)  141  U.  S.  23,  affirming 
(1884)    107  Pa.  St.  156. 

If  a  railroad  company  is  permitted  by  a 
state  other  than  that  by  which  it  was  char- 
tered to  bring  into  its  territory,  and  there 
habitually  to  use  and  employ  a  portion  of  its 
movable  personal  property,  and  the  railroad 
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The  property  in  a  state  belonging  to  a 
foreign  corporation  engaged  in  foreign  or 
interstate  commerce  may  be  taxed  equally 
with  like  property  of  a  domestic  corporation 
engaged  in  that  business,  but  a  tax  or  other 
burden  imposed  on  the  property  of  either 
corporation  because  it  is  used  to  carry  on 
that  commerce,  or  upon  the  transportation  of 
persons  or  property,  or  for  the  navigation 
of  the  public  waters  over  which  the  trans- 
portation is  made,  is  invalid  and  void  as  an 
interference  with,  and  an  obstruction  of,  the 
power  of  Congress  in  the  regulation  of  such 
commerce.  Gloucester  Ferry  Co.  v.  Penn- 
sylvania,  (1885)   114  U.  S.  211. 

This  clause  does  not  deprive  the  states  of 
a  power  to  levy  a  property  tax  upon  property 
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employed  in  iiiLcM^taie  commerce,  hAviog  a 
Bit  us  within  the  jurisdiction,  provided  no  ad- 
verse discrimination  is  made  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  tax  between  such  property  and 
other  property  of  a  similar  character.  People 
V.  Wempfe,  (1893)  138  N.  Y.  10. 

YaluAtion  of  ezpresa  company'8  property. 
—  A  state  board  of  equalization  may,  under 
the  provisions  of  state  statutes,  in  determin- 
ing the  valuation  to  be  placed  upon  the 
property  of  an  express  company,  take  into 
consideration  its  contracts  with  railway  lines, 
and  in  arriving  at  the  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  express  company  within  the  state, 
take  into  consideration  the  gross  earnings  of 
the  express  company  under  and  by  virtue  of 
such  contracts,  and  such  method  of  taxation 
does  not  violate  this  clause.  The  taxing 
power  of  the  state  is  one  of  its  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  and  this  power  reaches  all  prop- 
erty within  the  state  which  is  not  by  law 
exempt  from  taxation,  and  may  be  exercised 
at  the  discretion  of  the  state;  and  although 
such  property  is  used  in  the  business  of  in- 
terstate commerce,  it  is  nevertheless  assessa- 
ble in  this  state  when  located  and  used 
therein.  State  v.  State  Board  of  Assess- 
ment, ( 1892)  3  S.  Dak.  339. 

Distinction  between  privilege  and  property 
tax.  —  No  state  can  interfere  with  interstate 
commerce  through  the  imposition  of  a  tax, 
by  whatever  name  it  is  called,  which  is  in 
effect  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  transacting 
such  commerce.  But  such  restriction  upon 
the  power  of  a  state  to  interfere  with  inter- 
state commerce  does  not  in  the  least  degree 


abridge  the  right  of  a  state  to  tax  at  their 
full  value  all  the  instrumentalities  used  for 
such  commerce.  Adams  Express  Co.  v,  Ohio 
SUte  Auditor,  (1897)    166  U.  S.  218. 

An  eqwiX  and  uniform  property  tax  is  not 
a  regulation  of  commerce,  although  it  reaches 
and  affects  property  used  in  interstate  com- 
merce. Such  a  tax  is  not  similar  to  a  license 
or  occupation  tax.  They  are  conditions  of, 
or  restrictions  upon,  the  doing  of  the  busi- 
ness, while  the  former  is  simply  a  subjection 
of  the  property  employed  in  the  business  to 
the  common  burden  of  state  support.  Pull- 
man's Palace  Car  Co.  v,  Twombly,  (1887)  29 
Fed.  Rep.  662. 

Distinction  between  exemption  from  xegv- 
lation  and  property  tax.  —  Exemption  of  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  from  state 
regulation  does  not  prevent  the  state  from 
taxing  the  property  of  those  engaged  in  such 
commerce  located  within  the  state  as  the 
property  of  other  citizens  is  taxed,  nor  from 
regulating  matters  of  local  concern  which 
may  incidentally  affect  commerce,  such  as 
wharfage,  pilotage,  and  the  like.  Leloup  v. 
Mobile,  (1888)  127  U.  S.  648,  reversing 
(1884)  7B  Ala.  402. 

Powers  of  national  govemment  not  inter- 
fered with.  —  Each  state  may  tax  all  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  within  its  borders,  be- 
longing to  persons  or  corporations,  although 
employed  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
providing  the  rights  and  powers  of  a  national 
government  are  not  interfered  with.  Western 
Union  Tel.  Co.  r.  Taggart,  (1896)  163  U.  S. 
14,  affirming  (1894)  141  Ind.  281. 


hb.  BoLLiNO  Stock.  —  A  state  has  rightful  power  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax 
upon  rolling  stock  and  other  movable  personal  property  used  and  found  within 
its  territorial  limits,  if  and  whenever  it  may  choose,  by  apt  legislation,  to  exert 
its  authority  over  the  subject.  If  a  railroad  company  is  permitted  by  a  state 
to  bring  into  its  territory  and  there  habitually  to  use  and  employ  a  portion  of  its 
movable  personal  property,  and  the  railroad  company  chooses  so  to  do,  it  would 
certainly  be  competent  and  legitimate  for  the  state  to  impose  upon  such  prop- 
erty thus  used  and  employed  its  fair  share  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  imposed 
upon  other  similar  property  used  in  the  like  way  by  its  own  citizens.  And 
such  a  tax  might  be  properly  assessed  and  collected  in  cases  where  the  specific 
and  individual  items  of  property  so  used  and  employed  were  not  continuously 
the  same,  but  were  constantly  changing,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
business.  In  such  cases  the  tax  might  be  fixed  by  an  appraisement  and  valua- 
tion of  the  average  amount  of  the  property  thus  habitually  used,  and  collected 
by  distraint  upon  any  portion  that  might  at  any  time  be  found. 


Marye  i?.  Baltimore,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1888) 
127  U.  S.  123.  See  also  Reinhart  r.  McDon- 
ald, (1896)  76  Fed.  Rep.  403. 

**  It  having  been  settled,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  where  a  corporation  of  one  state  brings 
into  another,  to  use  and  employ,  a  portion 
of  its  movable  personal  property,  it  is  legiti- 
mate  for  the   latter  to  impose   upon   such 


property  thus  •  used  and  employed  its  fair 
share  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  imposed 
upon  similar  property  used  in  like  way  by  its 
own  citizens,  we  think  that  such  a  tax  may 
properly  be  assessed  and  collected,  in  cases 
like  the  present,  where  the  specific  and  indi- 
vidual items  of  property  so  used  and  employed 
were  not  continuously  the  same,  but  were  con- 
stantly changing,  according  to  the  exigencies 
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of  the  businese,  and  that  the  tax  may  be 
fixed  by  an  appraisement  and  valuation  of 
the  average  amount  of  the  property  thus 
habitually  used  and  employed.  Nor  would 
the  fact  that  such  cars  were  employed  as 
vehicles  of  transportation  in  the  interchange 
of  interstate  commerce  render  their  taxation 
invalid."  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Co. 
17.  Hall,  (1899)  174  U.  S.  70,  affirming 
(1897)  24  Colo.  291. 

A  state  statute  levying  a  tax  on  sleeping 
cars,  solely  as  a  property  tax,  with  rate  or 
assessment  and  levy  the  same  as  obtains  in 
respect  to  other  personal  property,  is  valid. 
The  fact  that  the  property  is  used  in  inter- 
state commerce  does  not  exempt  it  from  state 
taxation  at  any  other  place  than  the  domicile 
of  its  owner.  Personal  property  continuously 
used  in  a  state  acquires  a  situs  in  that  state 
for  purposes  of  taxation,  and  may,  at  the 
option  of  the  state,  be  subjected  to  an  equal 
property  tax,  and  that  notwithstanding  it 
be  used  exclusively  in  interstate  commerce. 
Pullman's  Palace  Car  Co.  v.  Twombly, 
(1887)  29  Fed.  Hep.  662. 

The  action  of  a  Colorado  board  of  equaliza- 
tion in  holding  a  railroad  company  liable  for 
the  taxes  assessed  upon  a  number  of  sleeping 
cars  which,  under  the  control  of  a  connecting 
line,  frequently  passed  into  an  adjoining  ter- 
ritory, is  not  inhibited  by  this  clause.  Den- 
ver, etc.,  R.  Co.  r.  Church,  (1891)  17  Colo.  2. 

Passing  into  and  throngh  the  state.— 
Taxation  by  the  state  of  Utah  of  refrigerator 


cars  owned  by  a  company  belonging  to  a 
corporation  of  Kentucky  doing  business  in 
Utah  and  running  the  cars  into  and  through 
that  state  is  not  a  burden  on  interstate  com* 
merce.  Union  Refrigerator  Transit  Co.  v. 
Lynch,  (1900)  177  U.  S.  149,  affirming 
(1898)   18  Utah  378. 

Passing  through  the  state.  — The  rolling 
stock  of  a  nonresident  railroad  corporation 
passing  through  a  state  for  purposes  of  inter- 
state commerce  is  not  liable  to  taxation  in 
the  state.  Bain  v.  Richmond,  etc.,  R.  Co., 
(1890)  105  N.  Car.  363. 

I^sed  on  leased  road.  —  A  ^ew  Jersey  stat- 
ute providing  that  where  a  railroad  of  the 
state  is  under  a  lease  to  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion, any  tangible  personal  property  of  such 
foreign  company,  if  used  and  kept  a  part  of 
the  time  in  the  state,  shall  be  assessed  such 
proportionate  part  of  its  value  as  the  time  it 
18  used  or  kept  in  the  state  during  the  year 
preceding  the  first  day  of  January  designated 
m  the  Act,  applies  to  the  whole  year.  It  ap- 
peared that  certain  engines  and  cars  were 
used  on  its  leased  lines  in  the  state  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company 
in  the  course  of  interstate  commerce,  such 
company  having  in  use  the  full  legal  equip- 
ment of  such  leased  lines,  which  was  duly 
taxed  in  the  state.  The  tax  upon  such  prop- 
erty employed  in  interstate  commerce  was 
illegal.  Central  R.  Co.  i;.  SUte  Board  of 
Assessors,  (1886)  49  N.  J.  L.  1. 


oc.  Vessels  — A  vessel  owned  by  and  employed  in  the  service  of  a  resident 
of  a  particular  state  is  primarily  and  presumptively  taxable  under  the  authority 
of  that  state,  and  of  that  state  only.  Her  status  is  not  affected  by  what  has 
been  done  or  neglected  in  regard  to  her  registry  and  enrolment  under  Acts 
of  Congress. 

or  freight.  But  that  is  because  they  are  not, 
in  any  proper  sense,  abiding  within  its  limits, 
and  have  no  continuous  presence  or  actual 
situs  within  its  jurisdiction,  and,  therefore, 
can  be  taxed  only  at  their  legal  situs,  their 
home  port  and  the  domicile  of  their  owners." 
Pullman's  Palace  Car  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania, 
(1891)  141  U.  S.  23,  affirming  (1884)  107 
Pa.  St.  166. 


Morgan  v.  Parham,  (1872)  16  Wall.  (U. 
S.)  471.  See  also  Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  v.  East 
St,  Louis,  (1882)  107  U.  S.  365;  St.  Louis 
V.  Wiggins  Ferry  Co.,  (1870)  U  Wall.  (U. 
S.)  423;  Hays  i;.  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co., 
(1854)  17  How.  (U.  S.)  596;  People  r. 
Niles,  (1868)  35  Cal.  282. 

"  Ships  or  vessels,  indeed,  engaged  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  upon  the  high 
seas,  or  other  waters  which  are  a  common 
highway,  and  having  their  home  port,  at 
which  they  are  registered  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  domicile  of  their 
owners  in  one  state,  are  not  subject  to  taxa- 
tion in  another  state  at  whose  ports  they 
incidentally  and  temporarily  touch  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  or  receiving  passengers 


Registered  water  craft  engaged  actually  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  are  only  subject 
to  property  taxation  at  their  home  port,  which, 
under  the  Act  of  Congress,  is  that  port 
nearest  to  the  domicile  of  the  owner.  Yost 
V.  Lake  Erie  Transp.  Co.,  (C.  C.  A.  1901) 
112  Fed.  Rep.  748. 


TesMlf  Bagistered  or  Enrolled  Aro  Kot  Exempt  from  the  ordinary  rules  respecting 
taxation  of  personal  property. 


Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co.  v.  Virginia, 
(1905)  198  U.  S.  307.  See  also  Wheeling, 
etc.,  Transp.  Co.  r.  Wheeling,  (1878)  99  U.  S. 
285,  c^rmlng  (1876)  9  W.  Va.  170;  Gunther 


r.  Baltimore,   (1880)  55  Md.  457;  Howell  r. 
State,   (1845)    3  Gill    (Md.)   14. 

Vessels   engaged   in   foreign   or   interstate 
commerce,   and   duly   enrolled    and    licensed 
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under  the  Acts  of  Congress,  may  be  taxed  property  in  the  state,  without  unfavorable 

by  state  authority  as  property ;  provided,  the  diecrimination  on  account  of  its  employment 

tax  be  not  a  tonnage  duty,  is  levied  only  at  Horan  r.  New  Orleans,  (1884)  112  U.  S.  74. 
the  port  of  registry,  and  is  valued  as  other 

Tessel  Employed  Wholly  Within  a  Buto. — Where  vessels,  though  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  are  employed  in  such  commerce  wholly  within  the  limits 
of  a  state,  they  are  subject  to  taxation  in  that  state,  although  they  may  have  been 
registered  or  enrolled  at  a  port  outside  its  limits. 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co.  v.  Virginia,       although    registered    and    enrolled    by    the 

(1905)   198  U.  S.  309.  United  States,  and  also  licensed  as  coasting 

A  -+„♦«  «,„,-  i«,«*.,iw  i^,„,  «  ♦-^  ««  ot«««.        vessels  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
A  state  ma>  lawful  y  levy  a  tax  on  steam-       ^o  ^      ^^^^    ^^    ^     ^jgg^^  43  ^,       gj 

boats  and  other  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  ^  j  p^^,^  ^  ^^j^.j^  ^^1846)  9  Ahi.  234. 
the  state,  plying  exclusively  on  its  waters,  '  ^ 

Dredges,  although  employed  to  do  work  intended  to  aid  navigation  and  com- 
merce, are  not  instruments  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  therefore 
are  subject  to  state  taxation  though  owned  by  a  corporation  organized  in 
another  state. 

McRae  t?.  Bowers  Dredging  Co.,  (1898)  90  Fed.  Hep.  360. 

A  Tax  on  "  Money,  or  Capital,  Invested  in  Shippiag,**  is  valid.  It  is  no  more  a  tax  on 
commerce  or  a  regulation  of  commerce,  than  a  tax  on  stock  in  trade  or  money 

at  interest 

State  V.  Charleston,  (1851)  4  Rich.  L.  (S.       t?.  Tax,  etc.,  Com'rs,  (1866)  48  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 
Car.)   286.  167. 

""  An  assessment  for  taxation  upon  the  capi-  An  Ohio  statute  declaring  that  all  stock  or 
tal  of  a  corporation  in  no  way  interferes  with  capital  invested  in  steamboats  shall  be  sub- 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  ject  to  taxation,  and  that  all  stocks  or  inter- 
either  with  foreign  countries  or  between  the  est  in  steamboats  shall  be  valued  upon  the 
states,  though  the  whole  amount  of  capital  statement  of  the  owner  under  oath,  is  valid 
was  invested  in  steamships  engaged  in  for-  as  levying  a  tax  on  the  property  of  resident 
eign  commerce  and  in  carrying  the  mails  un-  vessel  owners.  Perry  t?.  Torrence,  (1838)  8 
der  contract  with  the  United  States.    People  Ohio  522. 

(0)  Tax  on  Officers  and  Crew  for  Hospital  Pnrposot.  —  A  statute  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money  for  hospital  purposes  from  the  masters  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  for  each  of  the  officers  and  crew  of 
such  vessels,  is  in  conflict  with  this  clause. 
People  t?.  Brooks,  (1847)  4  Den.  (N.  Y.)  469. 

(d)  Groii  Eeceipts  —  aa.  From  Interstate  and  Foreion  Transportation  —  (tu^  hi 
Oenerol  —  A  state  statute  which,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state,  imposes  a  tax  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  a  transportation  company  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  from  points  without  to  points  within  the  state,  and 
from  points  within  to  points  without  that  state,  is  invalid  as  a  regulation  of 
commerce  among  the  states,  the  power  to  make  which  is  withheld  from  the 
states. 

Fargo  r.  Michigan,   (1887)    121  U.  S.  237,  the  taxation  was  such  an  interference  with 

in  which  case  the  court  said :     "  The  proposi-  commerce  as  violated  the  constitutional  pro- 

tion  that  states  can,  by  way  of  a  tax  upon  vision  now  under  consideration.     But  where 

business   transacted   within   their   limits,   or  the  business  so  taxed  is  commerce  itself,  and 

upon    the    franchises  of  corporations  which  is  commerce  among  the  states  or  with  for- 

they  have  chartered,  regulate  such  business  eign    nations,   the    constitutional     provision 

or  the  affairs  of  such  corporations,  has  often  cannot  thereby  be  evaded ;  nor  can  the  states, 

been  set  up  as  a  defense  to  the  all^ation  that  by  granting  franchises   to  corporations  en- 
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gaged  in  the  business  of  the  transportation 
of  persons  or  merchandise  among  them, 
whidi  is  itself  interstate  commerce^  acquire 
the  right  to  regulate  that  commerce,  either  by 
taxation  or  in  any  other  way."  Reversing 
Fargo  17.  Auditor  Gen.,  (1885)  57  Mich.  598. 

A  state  statute  which  imposes  certain 
duties  upon  all  foreign  or  domestic  corpora- 
tions, and  requires  that  they  shall  make  re- 
turns of  their  gross  receipts  received  in  the 
state  of  Indiana,  but  there  is  to  be  included 
in  and  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  returns 
all  receipts,  whether  received  within  or  with- 
out the  state,  and  whether  the  goods  are 
transported  entirely  through  the  state  with- 
out l^ing  landed,  or  whether  received  from 
other  states  and  delivered  within  the  state, 
or  received  in  the  state  and  delivered  in  other 
states,  is  an  interference  with  interstate  com- 
merce. Indiana  v.  American  Express  Co., 
(1876)  7  Biss.  (U.  S.)  227,  13  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
7,021. 

A  Dakota  territorial  statute  providing  for 
a  tax  or  the  payment  of  a  percentum  in  lieu 
thereof  upon  the  gross  earnings  of  a  railroad 
company  operated  within  the  territory,  re- 
ceived for  business  not  local,  that  is,  not 
originating  and  ending  wholly  within  the 
territory,  but  interstate,  is  unconstitutional 
and  void.  Northern  Pac.  R.  Co.  v,  Raymond, 
(1888)  5  Dak.  369. 

A  corporation  tax,  so  far  as  it  seeks  to  tax 
the  earnings  derived  from  interstate  com- 
merce, is  unconstitutional.  Vermont,  etc., 
R,  Co.  1?.  Vermont  Cent.  R.  Co.,  (1890)  63 
Vt  1. 

Contra.  —  A  Michigan  statute  requiring  a 
company,  association,  or  individual  conduct- 
ing an  express  business  to  pay  into  the  state 
treasury  a  specific  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  amount  of  current  business  in  the 
state,  was  held  not  to  violate  this  clause. 
Walcott  V.  People,   (1868)   17  Mich.  76. 

An  Ohio  statute  taxing  the  gross  receipts 
of  a  foreign  telegraph  company  was  held  not 
to  be  an  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
commerce  among  the  states.  Western  Union 
Tel.  Co.  V.  Mayer,  (1876)  28  Ohio  St.  521. 

A  Pennsylvania  statute  taxing  the  gross 
receipts  of  a  railroad  corporation  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  state,  engaged  in 
the  business  of  transporting  passengers  and 
freight  out  of,  into,  through,  and  within  the 
state,  was  held  to  be  valid.  Pullman's  Pal- 
ace Car  Co.  V.  Com.,  (1884)  107  Pa.  St.  155. 

A  Pennsylvania  statute  which  authorizes 
taxation  on  the  gross  receipts  for  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  and  passengers,  by  a 
domestic  corporation  owning  seagoing  vessels 
which  it  employs  in  the  coasting  trade  be- 
tween the  port  of  Philadelphia  and  the  ports 
of  cities  in  other  states  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  which  are  enrolled  and  registered 
under  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United 
States,  is  valid.  A  tax  on  gross  receipts  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  tax  on  the  franchise.  It 
is  solely  by  the  exercise  of  the  franchise 
granted  by  the  commonwealth  that  the  cor- 
poration obtains  the  money  on  which  this  tax 


is    imposed.    Philadelphia,    etc..    Steamship 
Co.  V,  Com.,  (1883)    104  Pa.  St.  109. 

As  a  franchise  tax.  —  A  New  York  statute 
provides  that  *'  every  corporation  formed  for 
*  *  *  transportation  purposes  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
and  doing  business  in  this  state  *  »  * 
shall  pay  to  the  state  treasurer  for  the  use  of 
the  state,  as  a  tax  upon  its  corporate  fran- 
chise or  business  in  this  state,  a  tax  at  the 
rate  of  five-tenths  of  one  percentum  upon  the 
gross  earnings  in  this  state  of  said  corpora- 
tion or  company  or  association,  for  tolls, 
transportation,  telegraph,   telephone,  or    ex- 

§re68  business  transacted  in  this  state." 
his  is  not  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  a 
domestic  corporation,  but  rather  a  tax  upon 
the  franchise,  which  the  laxy  measures  by  its 
gross  earnings  within  the  state,  and  the  legis- 
lature has,  by  virtue  of  its  jurisdiction  over 
corporations  organized  under  its  laws,  author- 
ity to  impose  such  a  tax.  People  v.  Camp: 
bell,  (1893)  74  Hun  (N.  Y.)  214. 

As  to  connecting  line  within  the  state.— 
A  South  Carolina  statute  imposing  a  tax  on 
the  gross  amount  of  the  receipts  of  express 
companies  is  to  be  understood  as  assessing 
the  tax  upon  the  gross  sum  received  within 
the  state  on  account  of  the  company  that  is 
doing  business  within  the  state,  excluding 
such  share  of  the  actual  collections  as  be- 
longs to  the  railroad  and  other  companies  by 
arrangement  with  which  the  transportation 
of  the  express  matter  is  effected,  and  such 
portion  as  is  received  for  the  use  of  foreign 
connecting  express  companies,  and  such  a 
statute  is  valid.  Southern  Express  Co.  v. 
Hood,   (1867)    15  Rich.  L.   (S.  Car.)   66. 

A  municipal  tax  upon  the  gross  receipts 
of  an  express  company  whose  business  con- 
sists in  receiving  packages  to  be  transported 
from  the  city  to  points  outside  of  the  state 
to  which  the  company *8  line  docs  not  extend, 
is  not  violative  of  this  clause.  American 
Union  Express  Co.  r.  St.  Joseph,  (1877)  66 
Mo.  681. 

As  a  condition  to  foreign  corporation  doing 
business  in  the  state.  —  An  Indiana  statute 
taxing  the  gross  receipts  of  a  sleeping-car 
company  incorporated  in  another  state,  as  a 
conaition  of  its  being  permitted  to  do  busi- 
ness within  the  state,  is  void  as  a  regulation 
of  commerce.  Indiana  v.  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Co.,  (1883)  16  Fed.  Rep.  199,  wherein 
the  court  said :  "  A  state  can  regulate  its 
internal  commerce  as  it  pleases,  but  no  state 
can  exclude  from  its  limits  corporations  of 
other  states,  as  carriers  of  passengers  from 
state  to  state,  nor  can  any  state  charge  cor- 
porations, whether  organized  by  its  own  laws 
or  the  laws  of  other  states,  for  the  privilege 
of  engaging  in  commerce  within  its  limits." 

The  stipulation  in  the  grant  to  a  railroad 
company  of  a  franchise  to  construct  a  rail- 
road, that  the  railroad  should,  at  the  end  of 
every  six  months,  pay  to  the  state  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  amount  which  might  be  received 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers,  is  not 
a  restriction  of  free  intercourse  and  traffic 
between  the  states.  Such  a  stipulation  is 
very  different  from  the  imposition  of  a  tax  or 
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duty  upon  the  movements  or  operations  of 
commerce  between  the  states.  Such  an  in> 
position,  whether  relating  to  persons  or 
goods,  the  states  cannot  make,  because  it 
would  be  a  regulation  of  commerce  between 
the  states  in  a  matter  in  which  uniformity 
is  essential  to  the  rights  of  all,  and,  there- 
fore, requiring  the  exclusive  legislation  of 
Congress.  Baltimore,  etc.,  R.  Co.  r.  Mary- 
land, (1874)  21  Wall.  (U.  S.)  469. 

Municipal  ordinance  under  void  statute.— 
A  statute  authorized  a  municipal  corporation 
to  levy  a  license  tax  "  on  eveiy  express  com- 
pany, telegraph  company,  telephone  company, 
gas  company,  electric-light  company,  power 
company,  street-railroad  company,  and  rail- 
road company  doing  business  or  having  an 
office  in  said  city,"  under  the  terms  of  which 
statute  the  city  could  make  the  estimate  upon 


the  whole  business  of  the  company.  Sueha 
statute,  and  an  ordinance  requiring  a  nil- 
road  company  doing  business  and  having  u 
office  in  the  city,  to  pay  a  privilege  tax  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  on  ill 
business  in  the  city,  were  held  to  be  invalii 
though  the  business  upon  which  this  wai 
estimated  waH  limited  by  the  city  council  to 
the  business  done  within  the  state  of  North 
Carolina.  The  validity  of  such  a  ststate 
and  ordinance  does  not  depend  upon  what  the 
city  council  does  do,  but  upon  what  thev  cu 
do  under  the  authority  conferred  on  them. 
Southern  R.  Co.  v.  Asheville,  (1895)  69  Fed 
Rep.  359. 

A  tax  on  the  rent  of  a  leased  railioid 
doing  an  interstate  business  is  invalid.  Ver- 
mont, etc.,  R.  Co.  r.  Vermont  Cent  R.  Co., 
(1890)  63  Vt.  1. 


A  State  Oannot  Impose  upon  a  Steamship  Company,  incorporated  under  its  laws,  a  tax 
upon  the  gross  receipts  of  such  company  derived  from  the  transportation  of 
persons  and  property  by  sea  between  different  states  and  to  and  from  foreign 
countries. 


Philadelphia,  etc.,  Steamship  Co.  v,  Penn- 
sylvania, (1887)  122  U.  S.  326.  This  case 
discussed  and  in  effect  overruled  the  case 
of  State  Tax  on  Railway  Gross  Receipts, 
(1872)  15  Wall.  (U.  S.)  284,  in  which  it 
was   held  that  a  state  statute  imposing  a 


tax  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  railroad  com- 
panies was  not  repugnant  to  this  clause, 
though  the  gross  receipts  were  made  up  in 
part  from  receipts  recived  from  transporta- 
tion of  merchandise  from  the  state  to  an- 
other state,  or  into  the  state  from  another. 


(66)  Qraduated  to  the  Proportion  of  Number  of  Miles.  —  A  state  statute  imposing 
a  license  tax  on  railroads,  based  upon  a  percentage  of  the  gross  transportation 
receipts,  is  not  a  regulation  of  commerce  interstate  and  foreign,  when,  as  applied 
to  a  railroad  lying  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  state,  the  amount  of 
the  tax  is  to  be  determined  as  follows :  the  gross  transportation  receipts  of  such 
railroad,  line,  or  system,  as  the  case  may  be,  over  its  whole  extent,  within  and 
without  the  state,  may  be  divided  by  the  total  number  of  miles  operated,  to 
obtain  the  average  gross  receipts  per  mile,  and  the  gross  receipts  in  that  state 
may  be  taken  to  be  the  average  gross  receipts  per  mile,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  miles  operated  within  the  state. 


Maine  v.  Grand  Trunk  R.  Co.,  (1891)  142 
U.  S.  227.  See  also  Wisconsin,  etc.,  R.  Co. 
V.  Powers,   (1903)   191  U.  S.  379. 

An  Indiana  statute  provides :  **  Every 
joint-stock  association,  company,  or  corpora- 
tion, incorporated  under  the  laws  of  any 
other  state,  and  conveying  to,  from,  and 
through  this  state,  or  any  part  thereof,  pas- 
sengers and  travelers  in  palace  cars,  draw- 
ing-room cars,  sleeping  cars,  or  chair  cars, 
on  contract  with  any  railroad  company,  or 
the  managers,  lessee,  agent,  or  receiver 
thereof,  shall  be  held  and  deeme-d  to  be  a  sleep- 
ing-car company ;  and  every  such  sleeping-car 
company  doing  business  in  this  state  shall 
annually,  between  the  first  day  of  April  and 
the  first  day  of  June,  report  to  the  auditor  of 
the  state,  under  the  oath  of  an  officer  or  agent 
of  such  corporation,  the  gross  amount  of  all 
their  receipts,  within  or  without  the  state, 
for  fares  earned  or  business  done  by  such 


company  within  this  state  for  the  year  then 
next  preceding  the  first  day  of  April  of  the 
current  year;  and  in  computing  such  gross 
receipts  the  same  shall  be  in  the  proportion 
that  the  distance  traversed  in  this  state  hears 
to  the  whole  distance  paid  for.  At  the  time 
of  making  such  report,  such  company  shall 
pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  state  the  sum 
of  $2  on  every  $100  of  such  receipts."  The 
statute  was  held  to  amount  to  a  restraint  or 
regulation  of  commerce  between  the  states. 
Indiana  r.  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.,  (1883) 
10  Fed.  Rep.  197.  See  also  SUte  v.  Wood- 
ruff Sleeping,  etc.,  Coach  Co.,  (1887)  114 
Ind.  155. 

A  Maryland  statute  declaring  that  ''a 
state  tax  of  one  peroentum  shall  be  and  is 
hereby  levied  annually  upon  the  gross  re- 
oolpts  of  all  railroad  companies  worked  by 
steam,  incorporated  by  or  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  state,  and  doing  business  therein; 
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*  *  *  if  any  such  railroad  company  has  pay  to  the  state  at  the  said  rates  hereinbefore 
any  part  of  its  road  in  this  state,  and  a  part  prescribed,  upon  such  proportion  of  its  gross 
thereof  in  another  state  or  states,  such  com-  earnings  as  the  length  of  its  line  in  this 
pany  shall  return  a  statement  of  its  gross  state  bears  to  the  whole  length  of  its  line," 
receipts  over  its  whole  line  of  road,  together  was  held  to  provide  a  valid  method  of  meas- 
with  a  statement  of  the  whole  length  of  its  uring  the  value  of  a  franchise  tax.  Cumber- 
line  in  this  state,  and  such  company  shall  land,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  State,  (1001)  92  Md.  676. 

{ee)  When  Interstate  and  Intrastate  Receipts  Can  Be  Separated.  —  A  single  tax 
assessed  under  a  state  statute  upon  the  receipts  of  a  telegraph  company  which 
were  derived  partly  from  interstate  commerce  and  partly  from  commerce 
within  the  state,  but  which  were  returned  and  assessed  in  gross  and  without 
separation  or  apportionment,  is  not  wholly  invalid,  but  is  invalid  only  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  that  such  receipts  were  derived  from  interstate 
commerce. 

Ratterman    17.   Western    Union    Tel.  Co.,  tax  of  two  per  cent,  should  be  paid.      The 

( 1888)  127  U.  S.  423.  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  held  that  the 

statute   included   all    receipts   derived    from 

An  JUabama  statute  provided  that  a  tax  business  done  in  the  state  and  actually  re- 
should  be  levied  "  on  the  gross  amount  of  the  ceived  there,  though  the  messages  may  have 
receipts  by  any  and  every  telegraph,  tele-  been  delivered  at  or  may  have  been  received 
phone,  electric  light,  and  express  company  from  some  office  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
derived  from  the  business  done  by  it  in  this  state,  and  that  though  thus  construed,  the 
state,  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  on  the  hun-  statute  was  not  an  unauthorized  interference 
dred  dollars."  A  telegraph  company  in  mak-  with  interstate  commerce.  This  decision  was 
ing  its  report  of  gross  receipts  to  the  state  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
b€^rd  of  assessment  includea  only  those  re-  States,  but  as  the  record  of  the  case  pre- 
ceived  from  business  transacted  wholly  within  sented  the  means  by  which  the  receipts  aris- 
the  state;  the  board  was  not  willing  to  ac-  ing  from  commerce  wholly  within  the  state, 
cept  this  report,  and  required  the  company  to  and  from  that  which  might  be  called  inter- 
make  a  report  of  its  receipts  from  all  mes-  state  commerce,  could  be  separated,  the  case 
sages,  whether  carried  wholly  within  or  par-  was  remanded.  Western  Imion  Tel.  Co.  v, 
tially  without  the  state,  and  against  the  Alabama  State  Board  of  Assessment,  (1880) 
remonstrance  of  the  company  decided  that  132  U.  S.  472,  reversing  (1885)  80  Ala.  273. 
this  sum  should  be  the  amount  on  which  the 

(cW)  Tolls  Received  far  Use  of  Road.  —  A  statute  imposing  taxes  on  tolls  paid  by 

one  company  to  another  for  the  use  of  its  railroad,  where  the  company  paying 

tolls  is  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  merchandise  within  the  state  to  points 

beyond,  is  not  an  interference  with  interstate  commerce.     The  objection  that 

the  imposition  of  such  a  tax  might  lead  to  increasing  the  tolls  in  the  effort  to 

throw  the  burden  of  the  tax  on  the  carrying  company,  is  merely  conjectural 

and  too  remote  and  indirect  to  be  an  interference  with  interstate  commerce. 

New  York,   etc.,   R.   Co.  v.   Pennsylvania,  direct,  and  not  the  mere  incidental  effect  of 

(1895)158  U.  S.  431,  wherein  the  court  said  the    requirement   of   the   usual    proportional 

that  to  render  a  state  tax  invalid  the  inter-  contribution  to  public  maintenance.     Affirm' 

ference  with  the  commercial  power  must  be  ing  (1891)  145  Pa.  St.  38. 

bb.  From  Internal  Transportation.  —  A  state  statute  which  imposes  a  tax 
on  the  receipts  of  an  express  company  for  business  done  within  the  state,  busi- 
ness begun  and  ended  within  the  state,  is  evidently  intended  to  exclude  the 
idea  that  the  tax  is  to  be  imposed  upon  the  interstate  business  of  the  company. 

Pacific  Express  Co.  v.  Seibert,   (1892)    142  portation  within  the  state  when  in  its  course 

U.  S.  350,  affirming  (1890)  44  Fed.  Rep.  310.  it  passes  through  another  state  than  that  of 

See  also  State  v.  State  Board  of  Assessment,  its  origin  and  destination,  where  there  is  no 

(1892)  3  S.  Dak.  338.  breaking  of  bulk  or  transfer  of  passengers  in 

the   other   state.      Lehigh   Valley   R.   Co.  17. 

Between  pointa  in  the  same  state  throngh  Pennsylvania,  (1892)   145  U.  S.  201. 
adjoining   ttate.  —  A  state  may  tax  trans- 
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cc.  AoooRDiNo  TO  UNIT  RULE  —  {oa)  BaHvood  Companies.  —  Where  an  asseasiiig 
board  is  charged  with  tlie  duty  of  valuing  a  certain  number  of  miles  of  railroad 
within  a  state,  forming  part  of  a  line  of  road  running  into  another  state,  and 
assesses  those  miles  of  road  at  their  actual  cash  value  determined  on  a  mileage 
basis,  it  does  not  place  a  burden  upon  interstate  commerce,  beyond  the  power  of 
the  state,  simply  because  the  value  of  that  railroad  as  a  whole  is  created  partly, 
and  perhaps  largely,  by  the  interstate  business  which  it  is  doing. 

Cleveland,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Backus,  (1894)  "Evidence  that  there  were  peculiar  mat- 
164  U.  S.  443.  See  also  State  Railroad  Tax  tere  which  gave  to  portions  of  the  road  out- 
Cases,  (1875)  02  U.  S.  575;  Delaware  Rail-  side  of  Indiana  an  enormous  value  as  corn- 
road  Tax,   (1873)   18  Wall.   (U.  S.)   206.  pared  with  the  general  line  of  the  road,  does 

not  prove  that  the  board  did  not  take  those 

The  valuation  of  the  entire  property  of  a  peculiar  matters  into  consideration.  On  the 
railroad  company,  a  large  part  of  which  is  contrary,  the  reasonable  presumption  is  thst 
situated  in  states  other  than  that  in  which  if  its  attention  was  called  by  the  company  to 
the  valuation  is  made  and  then  prorated,  on  those  facts  it  did  take  them  into  considera- 
a  mileage  basis  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  tion  in  connection  with  the  information  de- 
is  not  a  violation  of  this  clause.  St.  Louis,  rived  from  the  total  amount  of  stock  and  in- 
etc.,  R.  Co.  V,  Davis,  (1904)  132  Fed.  Rep.  debtedneas  of  the  company."  Pittsburgh,  etc, 
632.  R.  Co.  V.  Backus,   (1894)   154  U.  S.  435. 

(bb)  Express  Companies.  —  The  valuation  of  property  by  express  companies  for 
purposes  of  state  taxation  is  not  limited  to  horses,  wagons,  and  furniture.  The 
unit  rule  obtains  in  the  case  of  such  companies  as  in  that  of  railroad,  telegraph, 
and  sleeping-car  companies.  The  unit  is  a  unit  of  use  and  management;  and 
the  horses,  wagons,  safes,  pouches,  and  furniture,  the  contracts  for  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  the  capital  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business,  whether  repre- 
sented in  tangible  or  intangible  property  in  the  state,  possessed  a  value  in 
combination,  and  from  use  in  connection  with  the  property  and  capital  else- 
where, which  can  rightfully  be  recognized  in  the  assessment  for  taxation. 

Adams  Express  Co.  v.  Ohio  State  Auditor,  1895)  69  Fed.  Rep.  646;  Western  Union  Tel. 

(1897)    165   U.   S.   221,   in    which    case   the  Co.  v.  Poe,  (1894)  64  Fed.  Rep.  9.     See  also 

court  said:     "As  to  railroad,  telegraph,  and  Adams  Express  Co.  v.  Kentucky,  (1897)   166 

sleeping-car  companies  engaged  in  interstate  U.  S.  171. 

commerce,    it    has   often    been   held    by    this  .   „i.„*„*«  „,k:«k  *««««  *i,«  ;»4-.»»;ki»  «*«« 

court   thit    their    property,    in    the    several  J^  «^;*"*«  ^^*^^  ***^«  9"^  intangible  prop- 

states  through  whi?h  their  lines  or  business  ";^y    ^  ^  tJ^!^'   TCh^Hn^^^^tl^f^^^^^ 

extended,  might  be  valued  as  a  unit  for  the  I^^^^ "  ^^LflT«^^^^  Z 

purposes  of  taxation,  taking  into  considera-  ^}^  ?ST™"»f  o^L^f^S^'''f'ln^LlL  « 

*•      XV      „  -  *^  ^ui^u  :*  ,«««  ^,,4.  „«^  «ii  i-k^  lines  01  any  such  corporation  or  company  ex- 

t  on  the  uses  to  which  it  was  put  and  all  the  ^^  ^        J    ^^  j^^. «;  ^^  ^^       ^^  ^  (^^. 

elements  making  up  aggregate  value  and  that  ^.      .^  f^  ^^^  proportion  which  the  mileage  in 

a  proportion  of  the  whole  fairly  and  properly  ^^^  ^^ate  beafs  to  the  total  mileage  Tthe 

ascertained  might  be  taxed  by  the  particular  company,   is   not   repugnant   to   this   clause, 

stat^  without  violating  any  federal  restric-  Coufter %.  Weir,    (C.  C.  A.   1904)    127  Fed. 

tion."     Affirming  Sanford  t?.  Poe,   (C.  C.  A.  ^^   qqj  ' 

(cc)  Sleeping-car   Companies.  —  A  state  statute  taxing  the  capital  stock  of  a  car 

company  engaged  in  interstate  business,  by  taking  as  a  basis  of  assessment  such 

proportion  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  as  the  number  of  miles  over 

which  it  runs  cars  within  the  state  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  miles  in  that 

and  other  states  over  which  its  cars  are  run,  is  constitutional. 

Pullman's  Palace  Car  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  of  Assessors  v.  Pullman's  Palace  Car  Ca,  (C- 

(1891)    141   U.   S.  26,  affirming    (1884)    107  C.  A.  1894)  60  Fed.  Rep.  37,  a)Pfwifi^  (1893) 

Pa.  St.  166.      See  also  Pullman's  Palace  Car  55  Fed.  Rep.  206. 
Co.  17.  Hayward,  (1891)   141  U.  S.  36;  Board 

(dd)  Oil  Transportation  Company.  —  A  New  Jersey  statute  imposing  a  tax  upon 
a  corporation  organized  under  a  Pennsylva/nia  statute,  and  engaged  in  the 
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business  of  transporting  oil  and  petroleum  from  a  point  in  Pennsylvania  to  a 
point  in  New  Jersey,  the  tax  levied  being  designated  by  the  statute  as  "  an 
annual  tax  for  the  use  of  the  state,  by  way  of  a  license  for  its  corporate  fran- 
chise," and  consisting  of  eight-tenths  of  one  per  centum  of  "  the  gross  amount 
of  its  receipts  from  the  transportation  of  oil  and  petroleum  through  its  pipes, 
or  in  and  by  its  tanks  and  cars  in  this  state,"  during  the  year  preceding  the 
levy,  the  said  gross  amount  being  such  proportion  of  its  gross  receipts  for  trans- 
portation of  oil  and  petroleum  over  its  whole  line  as  the  length  of  its  line  in 
this  state  bears  to  the  length  of  its  whole  line,  is  not  an  unconstitutional 
interference  with  interstate  conmierce. 

Tide  Water  Pipe  Go.  17.  State  Board  of  ABsessors,  (1895)  57  N.  J.  L.  519. 


(ee)  Tdfigraph  Companies,  —  A  statute  regarding  telegraph  companies,  which, 

as  construed  and  applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  takes  as  the  basis 

of  valuation  of  the  company's  property  within  the  state  the  proportion  of  the 

value  of  its  whole  capital  stock  which  the  length  of  its  lines  within  the  state 

bears  to  the  whole  length  of  all  its  lines,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  state 

board  of  tax  commissioners  to  make  such  deduction,  on  account  of  a  greater 

proportional  value  of  the  company's  property  outside  the  state,  or  for  any  other 

reason,  as  to  assess  its  property  within  the  state  at  its  true  cash  value  only,  is 

constitutional. 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v,  Taggart,  (1896) 
163  U.  S.  27,  wherein  the  court  said:  **  A 
statute  of  a  state  requiring  a  telegraph  com- 
pany to  pay  a  tax  upon  its  property  within 
the  state,  valued  at  such  a  proportion  of  the 
whole  value  of  its  capital  stock  as  the  length 
of  its  lines  within  the  state  bears  to  the 
length  of  all  its  lines  everywhere,  deducting  a 
sum  equal  to  the  value  of  its  real  estate  and 
machinery  subject  to  local  taxation  within 
the  state,  is  constitutional  and  valid,  not- 
withstanding that  nothing  is  in  terms  di- 
rected to  be  deducted  from  the  valuation, 
either  for  the  value  of  its  franchises  from 
the  United  States,  or  for  the  value  of  its  real 
estate  and  machinery  situated  and  taxed  in 
other  states;  unless  there  is  something  more 
showing  than  the  system  of  taxation  adopted 
i8  oppressive  and  unconstitutional."  Affirming 
(1894)  141  Ind.  281.  See  also  Western 
Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  Henderson,  (1895)  68  Fed. 
Rep.  688;  Atty.Gen.  r.  Western  Union  Tel. 
Co.,  (1887)   33  Fed.  Rep.  129. 


The  valuation  for  purposes  of  state  taxa- 
tion of  the  property  of  a  telegraph  company 
is  not  confined  to  the  wires,  poles,  and  instru- 
ments; or  of  a  railroad  company  to  the  road- 
bed, ties,  rails,  and  spikes;  or  of  a  sleeping- 
car  company  to  the  cars;  but  includes  the 
proportionate  part  of  the  value  resulting 
from  the  combination  of  the  means  by  which 
the  business  is  carried  on,  a  value  existing 
to  an  appreciable  extent  throughout  the  en- 
tire domain  of  operation.  "  And  it  has  been 
decided  that  a  proper  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  assessable  value  of  so  much  of  the  whole 
property  as  is  situated  in  a  particular  state 
ia,  in  the  case  of  railroads,  to  take  that  part 


of  the  value  of  the  entire  road  which  is 
measured  by  the  proportion  of  its  length 
therein  to  the  length  of  the  whole,  Pittsburgh, 
etc.,  R.  Co.  r.  Backus,  (1894)  154  U.  S.  421; 
or  taking  as  the  basis  of  assessment  such 
proportion  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  sleeping- 
car  company  as  the  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
road over  whicn  its  cars  are  run  in  a 
particular  state  bears  to  the  whole  number 
of  miles  traversed  by  them  in  that  and  other 
states,  Pullman's  Palace  Car  Co.  v.  Pennsyl- 
vania, (1891)  141  U.  S.  18;  or  such  a  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  value  of  the  capital 
stock  of  a  telegraph  company  as  the  whole 
length  of  its  lines  within  a  state  bears  to  the 
length  of  all  its  lines  everywhere,  deducting 
a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  its  real  estate 
and  machinery  subject  to  local  taxation 
within  the  state,  Western  Union  Tel.  (?o.  i\ 
Taggart,  (1896)  163  U.  S.  1."  Adams  Ex- 
press Co.  V.  Ohio  State  Auditor,  (1H!)7)  105 
U.  S.  221,  affirming  Sanford  r.  Poe,  (C.  C.  A. 
1895)  69  Fed.  Rep.  546;  Western  Union  Tel. 
Co.  17.  Poe,  (1894)  64  Fed.  Rep.  9.  See  also 
Adams  Express  Co.  v.  Kentucky,  (1897)  166 
U.  S.  171. 

A  state  tax  on  the  capital  stock  of  a  tele- 
graph company,  whether  incorporated  in 
that  state  or  elsewhere,  owning  a  line  of 
telegraph  in  that  state,  on  such  proportion 
only  of  the  whole  value  of  its  capital  stock 
as  the  lepnth  of  its  line  in  that  state  bears 
to  the  whole  length  of  its  lines  everywhere, 
is  valid.  Massachusetts  v.  Western  Union 
Tel.  Co.,   (1891)    141  ['.  S.  44. 

A  state  tax  which,  though  nominally  upon 
the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
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pany,  it  in  effect  a  tax  upon  that  organiza- 
tion on  account  of  property  owned  and  used 
by  it  in  the  state  of  Maaaachusetta,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  length  of  its  lines  in  that 
state  to  their  entire  length  throughout  the 
whole  country  is  made  the  basis  for  ascer- 
taininff  the  value  of  that  property,  is  not 
forbidden  by  this  clause.  Western  Union 
Tel.  Co.  t?.  Atty.-Gen.,  (1888)   125  U.  S.  552. 

A  priyilege  tax  on  a  telegraph  company, 
imposed  by  a  state  statute,  which  is  in  lieu 
of  all  other  taxes,  state,  county,  and  munici- 
pal, and  its  amount  is  graduated  according 
to  the  amount  and  value  of  the  property 
measured  by  miles,  and  which  is  less  than 
that  which  would  be  produced  if  its  prop- 
erty had  been  subjected  to  a  single  ad  valorem 
tax,  is  within  the  rule  where  ad  valorem 
taxes  are  compounded  or  commuted  for  a 
just  equivalent,  determined  by  reference  to 
the  amount  and  value  of  the  property,  and 
becomes  substantially  a  mere  tax  on  prop- 
erty and  not  one  imposed  on  the  privilege  of 


doing  interstate  business.  Postal  Tel.  Cable 
Co.  r.  Adams,  (1895)  165  U.  S.  097,  afirm- 
ing  (1893)  71  Miss.  555. 

Effect  of  Act  of  Congress  giving  use  of 
public  domain.  —  A  tax  upon  a  telegnph 
company,  though  nominally  upon  the  shares 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  but  in 
effect  a  tax  upon  that  organization  on  ac- 
count of  property  owned  and  used  by  it  in 
the  state,  and  the  proportion  of  the' length 
of  its  lines  in  that  state  to  their  entire  length 
throughout  the  whole  country  is  made  a  basii 
for  ascertaining  the  value  of  that  property,  it 
not  forbidden  by  the  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  the  telegraph  company  of  the  rights  con- 
ferred by  sec.  5263  of  the  Revised  Statutes  or 
by  the  commerce  clause  of  the  ConstitutioB. 
Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  Atty.-Gen..  (1888) 
125  U.  S.  552.  See  also  Western  Union  Tel. 
Co.  V,  Norman,  (1896)  77  Fed.  Rep.  13; 
Massachusetts  v.  Western  Union  TeL  Om 
(1891)   141  U.  S.  44. 


(t)  PriTiltgf  TazM  —  aa.  Railroad  Companies.  —  Privilege  taxes  on  railroads, 
which  are  imposed  solely  and  alone  upon  business  or  commerce  done  whoU; 
within  the  state,  lay  no  burden  upon  interstate  business. 


Knoxville,  etc.,  R.  Ck>.  v.  Harris,  (1897) 
99  Tenn.  704. 

A  municipal  ordinance  imposing  license 
taxes,  the  clause  as  to  railroads  being, 
"Railroads,  each  company  having  an  office 
in,  or  running  cars  through  or  into  this  city 
for  the  business  of  transporting  freight  or 
passengers  from  Alabama  City  to  other  points 
in  this  state  and  from  other  points  in  the 
state  to  Alabama  City,  $50,"  by  its  terms 
invades  no  provision  of  interstate  commerce 
regulations.  Nashville,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Ala- 
bama City,  (1901)  134  Ala.  419.  See  also 
Alabama  6.  S.  R.  Co.  v.  Bessemer,  (1896) 
113  AU.  668. 

A  municipal  ordinance  providing  "that 
every  person,  Arm,  or  corporation  engaged  in 
the  city  of  Anniston  in  the  business  of  oper- 
ating a  railroad  or  railroads^  for  the  trans- 
portation of  freights  and  passengers,  one  or 
i)oth,  to  and  from  the  city  of  Anniston,  to 
and  from  other  points  within  the  state  of 
Alabama,  and  keeping  an  office  or  place  of 
business  in  the  city  of  Anniston,  shall  pay  an 
annual  license  tax  of  $100  for  each  main  line 
of  railroad  used  in  connection  with  such  busi- 
ness, running  into  or  through  the  city  of 
Anniston,  and  before  engaging  in  or  carrying 


on  such  business  shall  take  out  and  pay  for  t 
license  for  the  carrying  on  of  such  business, 
and  no  license  under  this  ordinance  shall  be 
issued  for  less  than  $100,"  is  not  void  as  i 
regulation  of  commerce.  When  authorized 
by  its  charter,  a  municipal  corporation  may 
require  a  privilege  tax  on  corporations,  pro- 
vided the  tax  is  confined  to  business  done 
entirely  within  the  state.  Anniston  r.  Soath- 
em  R.  Co.,  (1896)*  112  Ala.  563. 

A  municipal  ordinance  levying  a  tax  upoB 
occupation  and  business  within  the  limits  of 
a  city,  and  imposing  "  the  sum  of  $50  on  each 
railroad  corporation  or  company  carrying  or 
transporting  freight  and  passengers  to  and 
from  any  point  or  place  within  the  limits  of 
this  city,  and  to  and  from  any  point  or  place 
within  the  limits  of  this  city  and  anr 
point  or  place  within  the  limits  of  this  State, 
and  having  a  depot  or  place  of  busines 
within  the  limits  of  this  city  for  receiTinf 
and  discharging  such  passengers  and  reoeiv 
ing  and  delivering  such  freight;  the  inter 
state  traffic,  commerce,  or  business  of  suet 
companies  or  corporations  is  hereby  exoe^ 
and  exempted  from  the  levy  of  such  tax,  is 
valid.  York  v.  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (18Wl 
56  Neb.  577,  citing  as  authority,  Postal  Tel. 
Cable  Co.  v.  Charleston,  (1894)  153  U.  S.6Si 


On  Branch  fioad  Forming  Part  of  TranscontinenUl  Line.  —  A  municipal  ordiiuuice 
imposing  a  license  tax  on  a  railroad  carrying  the  mails  and  interstate  traffic  is 
void  when  the  line  on  which  the  tax  is  imposed  is  a  branch  iroad  forming  a  pu^ 
of  a  transcontinental  line  of  railroad. 


San  Bernardino  r.  Southern  Pac.  R.  Co., 
(1895)  107  Cal.  528,  on  which  point  the 
court  said:  "There  is  no  attempt  by  the 
ordinance  here  under  discussion  to  levy  this 
tax  upon  the  local  business  of  the  defendant. 
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even  if  the  power  to  take  such  eonne  cr 
isted ;  but  by  its  terms  it  includes  both  loed 
and  interstate  business.  The  ordinance  eo^ 
ers  its  entire  business  as  common  carriA 
regardless  of  its  nature,  and,  therefore^  ^ 
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necessity  operates  as  a  burden  upon  inter-  of  California.  It  is,  therefore,  engaged  in 
state  commerce,  if  its  business  is  of  that  interstate  commerce,  and,  being  so  engaged, 
character.  As  a  condition  attached  to  the  no  statute  or  municipal  law  can  burden  or 
conduct  of  its  businops  in  the  city  of  San  handicap  its  business,  for  the  regulation 
Bernardino  it  is  required  by  this  ordinance  thereof  rests  solely  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
to  pay  a  tax  to  the  city.  In  that  city  its  grese." 
business  is  not  confined  within  the  state  lines 

A  State  Tax  for  the  TTie  of  Loeomotiyes,  Paisenger  Cart,  Freight  Care,  and  Tmokf ,  used  for 

the  purpose  of  transporting  persons  and  property  in  and  by  a  continuous  course 

of  transportation  through,  from,  and  into  the  state,  is  a  tax  upon  the  ordinary 

and  lawful  means  of  transportation,  and  is  practically  a  tax  upon  the  thing 

transported,  and  therefore  invalid. 

Minot  t\  Philadelphia,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1870)       affirmed,  Delaware  Railroad  Tax,   (1873)    18 
2  Abb.    (U.  S.)   323,  17  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,646,       Wall.  (U.  S.)  206. 
this    point    not    appealed    from,    and    case 

On  Cab  Service.  —  The  Pennsylvania  railroad  established  a  cab  stand  on  its 
own  premises  at  the  Twenty-third  street  ferry  in  New  York  city,  and  main- 
tained a  service  of  cabs  and  coaches  under  special  licenses  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  whereby  they  could  stand  on  those  premises  only:  The  sole  busi- 
ness done  by  those  cabs  and  coaches  was  to  bring  the  company's  passengers  to 
and  from  its  ferry  from  Twenty-third  street  to  Jersey  City.  The  charges 
for  this  service  were  separate  from  those  of  the  company  for  further  trans- 
portation, and  no  part  of  its  receipts  from  the  cab  service  was  received  as 
compensation  for  any  service  outside  the  state  of  New  York.  As  a  separate 
business,  this  cab  service  had  not  been  profitable  to  the  company,  but  had  been 
operated  at  a  loss.  It  was  held  that  the  cab  service  was  an  independent  local 
service,  preliminary  or  subsequent  to  any  interstate  transportation,  and  that  a 
state  franchise  tax  imposed  upon  the  company  for  carrying  on  that  service 
is  valid. 

New  York  t?.  Knight,  (1904)   192  U.  S.  21,  affirming  (1902)   171  N.  Y.  354. 

bb.  Express  Companies.  —  A  state  statute  imposing  a  license  tax  on  express 
companies  doing  business  within  the  state,  which,  as  construed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state,  does  not  apply  to  or  affect  in  any  manner  the  business  of 
an  express  company  which  is  interstate  in  its  character,  but  applies  to  and 
affects  only  its  business  which  is  done  within  the  state,  and  so  long  as  the 
express  company  confines  its  operations  to  express  business  that  consists  of 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  it  is  wholly  exempt  from  the  statute,  does  not 
in  any  manner  violate  the  Constitution. 

Osborne  v.  Florida,   (1807)   lfi4  U,  S.  654,  An  express  company  engaged  in  the  trans- 

wherein  the  court  said:     "  It  has  never  been  y)ortation  of  goods  in  and  out  of  a  state  is 

held,  however,  that  when  the  business  of  the  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  no  terri- 

company  which   is  wholly  within  the  state,  tory  or  state  can  impose  upon  it  any  condi- 

18  but  a  mere  incident  to  its  interstate  busi-  tions,  by  way  of  license  or  otherwise,  to  cn- 

nes^.  such    fact  would   furnish   any  obstacle  gage  in  this  commerce  by  passing  through  its 

to  the  valid  taxation  by  the  state  of  the  busi-  limits.     The    right    to    engage    in    interstate 

ness  of  the  company  which  is  entirely  local.  commerce  is  not  a  right  to  do  a  local  busi- 

So  long  as  the  regulation  as  to  the  license  or  ness  within  the  territory,  and  therefore  an 

taxation  does  not  refer  to  and  is  not  imposed  express  company  has  no  right  to  do  an  ex- 

upon  the  business  of  the  company  which  is  press  business  within  a  state   if  it  has  not 

interstate,  there  is  no  interference  with  that  complied  with  the  state  laws;  but  if  it  has  an 

commerce  by  the  state  statute."     Affirming  existence  and  is  authorized  generally  to  do 

(1894)   33  Fla.  162.  an  express  business,  it  may  do  it  so  far  M 
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interstate  commerce  it  concerned,  without  ref- 
erence to  these  laws.  Wells  t;.  Northern  Pac. 
R.  Co.,  (1884)  23  Fed.  Rep.  476. 

Necessity  for  discrimination  between  inter- 
state and  internal  business.  —  A  state,  and 
municipal  corporations  within  a  state,  act- 
ing under  state  authority  can  impose  a 
license  upon  all  business  conducted  by  com- 
mon carriers  within  a  state.  But  in  the  im- 
position of  such  tax  the  interstate  business 
must  be  discriminated  from  the  intrastate 
business,  or  it  must  be  made  capable  of  such 
discrimination,  so  that  it  may  clearly  ap- 
pear that  the  intrastate  business  alone  is 
taxed.  A  municipal  ordinance  providing 
that  **  on  every  express  company  having  an 
office  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  and 
receiving  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  and 
forwarding  them  to  points  within  the  state 
of  Virginia,  or  receiving  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  within  the  state  of  Virginia 
and  delivering  them  in  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  a 
license  tax  of  $150,"  does  not  make  a  dis- 
crimination between  the  interstate  and  intra- 
state business  and  is  therefore  void.  The 
sentence  "or  receiving  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  within  the  state  of  Virginia  and 
delivering  them  in  the  city  of  Alexandria" 
includes  goods  received  from  any  quarter 
within  or  without  the  state.  Webster  v. 
Bell,  (C.  C.  A.  1895)  68  Fed.  Rep.  183. 

Terminus  only  in  the  state.  —  A  Tennessee 
statute  imposed  a  privilege  tax  for  doing 
business  as  an  express  company  in  that  state. 
In  this  case  the  railroad  company  charged 
with  the  tax  for  carrying  on  an  express  busi- 
ness had  its  terminus  only  in  the  state, 
crossing  the  river  at  the  terminus  by  transfer 
boat,  using  the  streets  of  Memphis  by  special 
license,  and  every  parcel  of  freight  was  car- 
ried or  brought  between  the  different  states 
and  none  of  its  business  was  done  solely 
within  the  state.  It  was  held  that  the  com- 
pany was  liable  for  the  tax,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  so  long  as  it  is  not  a  direct  tax  on 
the  property  carried  in  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  states,  imposed  either  on  the  goods 
or  indirectly  collected  from  them,  and  is 
only  a  tax  on  the  franchises  granted  to  the 
carrier  in  consideration  of  the  grant,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  a  tax  or  tribute 
demanded  for  the  privilege  of  doing  the  busi- 
ness, the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution 
does  not  apply;  and  that  if,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  taxing  a  franchise  or  privilege,  the 
3tate  should  undertake,  by  excessive  taxa- 
tion, to  obstruct  or  prohibit  the  business  of 
interstate  commerce,  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision would  protect  against  it.  Memphis, 
etc.,  R.  Co.  V,  Nolan,  (1882)  14  Fed.  Rep. 
532. 

A  Kentucky  statute  providing  "that  all 
express  companies  doing  business  in  this 
state  shall  be  required  to  pay  a  license  tax 
of  $500  per  annum  where  the  distance  over 
which  the  lin'e  of  such  companies  operate  or 
extend  in  this  state  is  less  than  100  miles, 
and  the  annual  sum  of  $1,000  where  the  dis- 
tance is  more  than  100  miles;  and  neither 
the  company  nor  agent  of  any  company  which 


has  paid  the  license  tax  required  to  be  paid 
by  this  section  shall  be  required  to  pay  any 
other  license  or  tax  to  any  county,  city,  or 
municipality  in  this  state:  Provided,  such 
company  shall  pay  ad  valorem  taxes  for 
county  and  municipal  purposes  upon  all 
horses,  wagons,  furniture,  real  estate,  and 
other  property  at  the  same  rate  of  taxation 
as  is  collected  upon  other  property  in  this 
commonwealth,"  was  held  to  be  invalid. 
Com.  r.  Smith,  (1891)  92  Ky.  41. 

A  Missisaippi  statute  imposing  an  annual 
tax  of  $3,000  upon  express  companies  doing 
business  in  the  state,  for  the  privilege  of 
doing  such  business,  and  imposing  severe  and 
heavy  penalties  against  any  express  com- 
panies for  doing  business  in  the  state  without 
first  paying  said  tax,  is  in  part,  if  not 
mainly,  for  the  privilege  of  doing  the  express 
business  in  relation  to  interstate  transporta- 
tion, and  BO  far  as  it  relates  to  that  portion 
of  the  business  of  an  express  company,  is 
unconstitutional  and  void.  U.  S.  Express 
Co.  17.  Hemmingway,  (1889)  39  Fed.  Rep.  61. 

A  Montana  statute  providing  that  every 
corporation  which  engages  as  a  common 
carrier  in  conveying  express  matter  from 
one  place  to  another  for  hire  must  pro- 
cure a  license,  attempts  to  impose  the 
license  upon  the  entire  business  of  a 
company  when  a  portion  of  that  business 
is  interstate  in  its  character;  the  statute 
was  held  to  be  in  contravention  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  therefore  void. 
State  V.  Northern  Pac.  Express  Co.,  (1903) 
27  Mont.  419,  wherein  the  court  said: 
**  While  there  are  some  exceptions  to  be 
found  in  the  decided  cases,  we  believe  the 
very  great  weight  of  authority  fairly  estab- 
lishes this  as  a  general  rule  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  license  statutes,  as  applicable 
to  cases  of  the  character  of  this  one  now 
under  consideration,  viz. :  '  Where  a  car- 
rier is  engaged  in  both  interstate  and  intra- 
state business,  in  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
upon  such  carrier  the  interstate  business 
must  be  discriminated  from  the  intrastate 
business,  or  it  must  be  made  capable  of  such 
discrimination,  so  that  it  may  clearly  ap- 
pear that  the  intrastate  business  alone  is 
taxed.  Whenever  the  subjects  of  taxation 
can  be  separated  so  that  that  which  arises 
from  interstate  commerce  can  be  distin- 
guished from  that  which  arises  from  com- 
merce wholly  within  the  state,  the  distinc- 
tion will  be  acted  upon  by  the  courts,  and 
the  state  permitted  to  collect  a  tax  arising 
upon  commerce  solely  within  its  own  terri- 
tory.' If,  however,  the  terms  of  the  statute 
are  general,  and  the  license  fee  a  unit  charged 
against  the  business  of  the  carrier  as  such  — 
as  strictly  an  occupation  tax  —  and  no  at- 
tempt is  made  by  the  language  of  the  stat- 
ute to  discriminate  between  the  local  and 
interstate  business,  but  the  license  is  required 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  carrier's 
commencing  or  conducting  business,  then  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  will  be  deemed  an  inter- 
ference with  and  an  attempt  to  reg^ate 
interstate  commerce,  and  for  that  reason 
void.  (17  Am.  and  Eng.  Encyc.  of  Law  [2d 
ed.]   110)." 
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A  Tennetsee  statute  provides  that  express 
companies  shall  pay  a  tax  "in  lieu  of  all 
other  taxes  except  ad  valorem  tax,  if  the 
lines  are  less  than  100  miles  long,  for  one  or 
more  packages  taken  up  at  one  point  in  this 
state  and  transported  to  another  point  in 
this  state,  per  annum  $1,000.  If  the  lines 
are  more  than  100  miles  long,  for  one  or 
more  packages  taken  up  at  one  point  in  this 
state  and  transported  to  another  point  in 
this  state,  per  annum  $3,000."  Although  the 
tax  purports  on  its  face  to  be  for  carrying  on 
the  express  business  within  the  state,  the 
length  of  the  line  used  is  the  measure  of  the 
tax,  and  the  burden  of  the  tax  falls  upon  the 
interstate  business,  and  is  void.  U.  S.  Ex- 
press Co.  V.  Allen,  (1889)  39  Fed.  Rep.  712, 
reversed  in  Shelton  v.  Piatt,  ( 1891 )  139  U.  S. 
591,  for  that,  while  an  unconstitutional  tax 
may  confer  no  ri^ht,  impose  no  duty,  and 
support  no  obligation,  the  trespass  resulting 
from  proceedings  to  collect  such  void  tax 
cannot  be  restrained  by  injunction  where 
irreparable  injury  or  other  ground  for  equi- 
table interposition  is  not  shown  to  exist. 

Caae  of  Osborne  ▼.  Mobile  overruled. — A 
municipal  ordinance  requiring  that  every 
express  company  or  railroad  company  doing 
business  in  that  city,  and  having  a  business 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state, 
should  pay  an  annual  license  of  $500,  which 
should  be  deemed  a  first-grade  license;  that 
every  express  or  railroad  company  doing 
business  within  the  limits  of  the  state  should 


take  out  a  license  called  a  second-grade  li- 
cense, and  pay  therefor  $100;  and  that  every 
such  company  doing  business  within  the  city 
should  take  out  a  thir4-grade  license,  pay- 
ing therefor  $50,  was  held  not  to  be  invalid 
in  requiring  payment  for  the  license  to  trans- 
act in  that  city  a  business  extending  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  state.  Osborne  v.  Mobile, 
(1872)  16  Wall.  (U.  S.)  479,  affirming 
(1870)  44  Ala.  493.  See  also  Southern  Ex- 
press   Co.  V.  Mobile,    (1873)    49    Ala.  404. 

In  Leloup  v.  Mobile,  (1888)  127  U.  S.  647, 
reversing  (1884)  76  Ala.  402,  the  court  said: 
"  The  state  court  relies  upon  the  case  of 
Osborne  v.  Mobile,  (1872)  16  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
479,  which  brought  up  for  consideration  an 
ordinance  of  the  city,  requiring  every  express 
company  or  railroad  company  doing  business 
in  that  city,  and  having  a  business  extend- 
ing b^ond  the  limits  of  the  state,  to  pay  an 
annual  license  of  $500;  if  the  business  was 
confined  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  the 
license  fee  was  only  $100;  if  confined  within 
the  city,  it  was  $50;  subject  in  each  case  to 
a  penalty  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  pay  the 
charge.  This  court  held  that  the  ordinance 
was  not  unconstitutional.  This  was  in  De- 
cember term,  1872.  In  view  of  the  course  of 
decisions  which  have  been  made  since  that 
time,  it  is  very  certain  that  such  an  ordi- 
nance would  now  be  regarded  as  repugnant 
to  the  power  conferred  upon  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  several  states." 


ec.  SLKSPiNGhOAB  COMPANIES.  —  A  State  Statute  imposing  a  privilege  on  the 
running  of  sleeping  cars  over  railroads,  which  in  terms  applies  strictly  to  busi- 
ness done  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  taken  up  at  one  point  in  the  state 
and  transported  wholly  within  the  state  to  another  point  therein,  is  not  an 
interference  with  interstate  commerce.  Such  a  tax  cannot  be  held  to  be  a 
thinly  disguised  attempt  to  tax  the  privilege  of  interstate  traffic,  because  the 
tax  is  assessed  upon  traffic  which  bears  such  small  proportion  to  the  entire 
business  of  the  company  within  the  state,  when  under  the  state  law  the  carrier 
is  not  obliged  to  afford  its  privileges  to  those  making  application  therefor. 

be  read  as  imposing  an  obligation  to  take 
local  passengers  the  tax  would  be  invalid. 
For  then  it  would  seem  to  be  true  that  the 
state  constitution  and  the  statute  combined 
would  impose  a  burden  on  commerce  between 
the  states  analogous  to  that  which  was  held 
bad  in  Crutcher  v.  Kentucky,  (1891)  141  U. 
S.  47.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Pullman 
Company,  whether  called  a  common  carrier 
or  not,  had  the  right  to  choose  between  what 
points  it  would  carry,  and  therefore  to  give 
up  the  carriage  of  passengers  from  one  point 
to  another  within  the  state,  the  case  is  gov- 
erned by  Osborne  v.  Florida,  (1897)  164  U. 
S.  650.  As  the  state  Supreme  Court  says 
that  the  ar^^ment  against  the  tax  drawn 
from  the  interpretation  that  the  state  consti- 
tution imposes  an  obligation  to  take  local 
passengers  is  fallacious,  the  tax  must  be  held 
to  be  valid.  Pullman  Co.  r.  Adams,  (1903) 
189  U.  S.  420,  affirming  (1901)   78  Miss.  814. 


Allen  t7.  Pullman'9  Palace  Car  Co.,  (1903) 
191  U.  S.  181. 

So  far  as  the  federal  authority  is  con- 
cerned, a  state  has  the  right  to  impose  a 
Erivilege  tax  on  sleeping  cars  engaged  in 
usinesB  wholly  withm  its  state.  Gibson 
County  r.  Pullman  Southern  Car  Co.,  (1890) 
42  Fed.  Rep.  573. 

A  Mississippi  statute  provides:  "  Sec.  3317. 
A  tax  on  privileges  is  levied  as  follows,  to 
wit:  •  •  •  Sec.  3387.  Sleeping-car  com- 
panies: On  each  sleeping  and  palace-car  com- 
pany carrying  passengers  from  one  point  to 
another  within  the  state,  $100,  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  railroad 
track  over  which  the  company  runs  its  cars." 
The  state  constitution  declares  sleeping-car 
oompanies  to  be  common  carriers  and  subject 
to  liability  as  such.    If  the  constitution  should 
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For  interstate  traaeportatioiit  void.  —  A 
Btate  statute  imposing  a  privilege  tax  on 
sleeping  cars  used  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  in  their  transit  into,  through,  or 
out  of  the  state,  is  a  burden  on  interstate 
commerce  and  invalid.  Such  a  vehicle  of 
transit,  so  far  as  it  is  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  is  not  taxable  by  a  state  when  the 
sleeping-car  company  has  no  domicil  in  the 
htate,  and  is  not  subject  to  its  jurisdiction 
for  purposes  of  taxation.  Pickard  v.  Pull- 
man Southern  Car  Co.,  (1886)  117  U.  S.  46, 
fyoerruling  Pullman  Southern  Car  Co.  r. 
Gaines,  (1877)  3  Tenn.  Ch.  587.  See  also 
Tennessee  r.  Pullman  Southern  Car  Co., 
(1886)  117  U.  S.  51,  affirming  (1884)  22 
Fed.  Rep.  276. 


Void  statute  not  limited  by  action  of  state 
comptroller.  —  Privilege  taxes,  imposed  by  a 
state  statute  on  the  running  of  sleeping  cars 
over  the  railroads  in  the  state  which  in  terms 
applies  to  cars  running  through  the  state  as 
well  as  those  whose  operation  is  wholly  intra- 
state, are  void  as  an  attempt  .by  the  state  to 
impose  a  burden  upon  interstate  commerce. 
In  the  absence  of  a  decision  of  the  state 
Supreme  Court  limiting  the  Act  in  its  opera- 
tion to  intrastate  traffic,  its  unconstitution- 
ality is  not  avoided  by  the  action  of  the 
comptroller  seeking  to  restrain  the  operation 
of  the  law  by  imposing  the  tax  for  certain 
years  upon  cars  running  between  points  in 
the  state  during  those  years.  Allen  v.  Pull- 
man's Palace  Car  Co.,  (1903)  191  U.  S.  179. 


dd,  Tblbqbaph  and  Telephonb  Companub  —  (aa)  In  Oeneral.  —  A  state  or  munici- 
pal corporation  may  impose  a  license  tax  on  a  telegraph  company  on  account 
of  business  done  wholly  within  the  state. 


Postal  Tel.  Cable  Co.  v.  Charleston,  (1894) 
153  U.  S.  694,  affirming  (1893)  56  Fed.  Rep. 
419,  and  holding  that  a  municipal  ordinance, 
passed  under  powers  conferred  by  a  state 
statute,  imposing  a  license  upon  a  telegraph 
company  exercising  its  functions  under  an 
Act  of  Congress,  on  business  done  "exclu- 
sively within  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  not 
including  any  .business  done  to  or  from  points 
without  the  state,  and  not  including  any  busi- 
ness done  for  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  its  officers  or  agents,"  is  not  an  inter- 
ference with  interstate  commerce,  but  is  an 
exercise  of  the  police  powers  granted  to  the 
city  by  the  state. 

Where  a  telegraph  company  is  en^ged  in 
both  interstate  and  intrastate  business,  a 
municipal  ordinance  requiring  an  occupation 
tax  on  that  portion  of  such  business  which 
is  carried  on  wholly  within  the  state  is  not 
repugnant  to  this  clause,  since  it  in  no  way 
interferes  with  or  regulates  interstate  com- 
merce. Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  17.  Fremont, 
(1894)  39  Neb.  692,  affirmed  (1895)  43 
Neb.  499. 

A  municipal  ordinance  providing  that 
"any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  who  shall 
engage  in  the  business  of  sending  telegrams 
from  the  city  of  Norfolk  to  a  point  within 
the  state  of  Virginia,  or  receiving  telegrams 
in  the  ci^  of  Norfolk  from  a  point  in  the 
state  of  Virginia,  excepting,  however,  tele- 


grams sent  to  or  received  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  or  this  state,  or  their 
agents  or  officers,  shall  pay  a  license  tax  of 
$250,  and  in  addition  $1   per  pole  on  each 

Sole,  and  $1  on  every  hundred  feet  of  con- 
uits,  on  the  streets  or  alleys  of  the  city  of 
Norfolk  owned  or  used  by  the  said  person, 
firm,  or  corporation,"  is  valid,  as  by  its 
terms  a  telegraph  company  is  left  free  to 
transact  interstate  business  without  taxation 
or  restraint.  Postal  Tel.  Cable  Co.  t?.  Nor- 
folk, (1903)  101  Va.  125. 

A  city  may  impose  a  license  fee  on  every 
telegraph  company  or  agency  doing  business 
in  the  city,  for  business  done  exclusively  in 
the  city,  not  including  business  done  to  and 
from  points  without  the  state,  or  business 
done  for  the  government,  its  officers  or  agents. 
Postal  Tel.  Co.  v,  Richmond,  (1901)  99  Va. 
107. 

A  municipal  ordinance  providing  for  the 
levy  and  collection  of  an  annual  license  tax 
for  general  revenue,  upon  foreign  telephone 
companies  doing  business  in  the  state,  is 
valid  when  nothing  in  the  language  of  the 
ordinance  indicated  a  municipal  intention  to 
tax  interstate  commerce  business.  A  state 
has  power  to  impose  a  license  tax  upon  a 
local  telephone  system.  Johnstown  v.  Central 
Dist,  etc.,  Tel.  Co.,  (1905)  23  Pa.  Super.  Ct. 
381. 


(bib)  An  Condition  of  Doing  Business  in  the  State,  —  A  state,  as  a  condition  of 
doing  business  within  its  jurisdiction,  cannot  exact  a  license  tax  from  a  tele- 
graph company,  a  large  part  of  whose  business  is  the  transmission  of  messages 
from  one  state  to  another,  and  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
and  which  is  invested  with  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  July  24,  1866,  and  other  Acts  incorporated  under  Title  LXV.  of 
the  Revised  Statutes. 

Leloup  V,  Mobile,  (1888)  127  U.  S.  646,  elusion  that  no  state  has  the  right  to  lay  a 
wherein  the  court  said  that  a  just  construe-  tax  on  interstate  commerce  in  any  form» 
tion  of  the   Constitution  leads  to  the  con-       whether  by  way  of  duties  laid  on  the  trans- 
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portation  of  the  subjects  of  that  commerce,  occupation  or  business  is  a  burden  on  that 
or  on  the  receipts  derived  from  that  trans-  commerce,  and  amounts  to  a  regulation  of 
portation,  or  on  the  occupation  or  business  of  it,  which  belongs 'solely  to  Congress.  Revera- 
carrying  it  on,  and  the  reason  is  that  such       ing  { 1884)  76  Ala.  402. 

i 

(ee)  On  Td^hone  Instruments.  —  A  statute  which  provides  that  every  person, 
corporation,  or  association  doing  business  in  the  state  as  a  telephone  company 
must  pay  a  license,  in  each  county  where  such  business  is  transacted,  of  seventy- 
five  cents  per  year  for  each  instrument  in  use,  is  valid,  as  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  in  enacting  the  statute  and  in  using  therein  the  terms  ^'  doing  business  in 
this  state,"  the  legislature  did  so  in  view  of  the  constitutional  provision  con- 
ferring upon  Congress  the  sole  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  and  it 
will  not  be  implied  that  it  intended  to  go  beyond  its  lawful  powers  in  the 
absence  of  express  statutory  terms  directly  contravening  those  provisions. 

State  V,  Rocky  Mountain   Bell   Telephone       a  municipal  license  of  five  dollars   per  an- 
Co.,   (1903)   27  Mont.  395.     See  also  Ogden       num  for  each  instrument. 
City  V.  Crossman,  (1898)  17  Utah  66,  as  to 

(dd)  As  Limited  by  Value  of  Property,  —  The  property  in  a  state  belonging  to  a 

corporation,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,   engaged  in  foreign  or  interstate 

commerce,  may  be  taxed,  or  a  tax  may  be  imposed  on  the  corporation  on  account 

of  its  property  within  a  state,  and  may  take  the  form  of  a  tax  for  the  privilege 

of  exercising  its  franchises  within  the  state,  if  the  ascertainment  of  the  amount 

is  made  dependent  in  fact  on  the  value  of  its  property  situated  within  the  state 

—  the  exaction,  therefore,  not  being  susceptible  of  exceeding  the  sum  which 

might  be  leviable  directly  thereon  —  and  if  payment  be  not  made  a  condition 

precedent  to  the  right  to  carry  on  the  business,  but  its  enforcement  left  to  the 

ordinary  means  devised  for  the  collection  of  taxes. 

Postal   Tel.   Cable   Co.  v.   Adams,    (1895)       But  property  in  a  state  belonging  to  a  cor- 
155  U.  S.  696,  affirming  (1893)  71  Miss.  555.       poration,   whether    foreign   or   domestic,   en- 

A  license   may   be  levied  upon  an  agency  gTp^l.  I"  J5'^*P„  ,^'   t^^^    commerce, 

of   interstate   commerce,   as  for  example,  i  "^7  ^  **^«^'  ^'^  f  ^x  imposed  on  the  corpo- 

telei^aph  tjompany,  provided  always  the  li-  l^^]^  ^^.  ^'fJ'^/^i.^/  ,t  O''^  "^l^^'^  * 

cense  tox  be  not  in  excess  of  that  to  which  ^l^^X^'^L^,^^ ^^^                             L^'l-^'*' 

^l  Trffiioi^o';  t'S^^tv^^rr^^^W      ^^^^^^  J'^r:^.rt:^Lra^''TZ 

^'ndirThfo^n^^  Turof\rntntX"'^?^aL^^  tT 

Tel.  Co.  V.  Richmond,  (1901)  99  Va.  108,  in      7^}"^  .^l  '^«   Property   situated   within   the 

whch  case   the  court 'said:     "This  clearly      ^^^itlJ,'^,",  !^^^^^^^^ 

appears  in  the  case  of  the  Postal  Tel.  Cable      ^l±l\l  5?  "^.^^^/^^^^^  ^ 

d^v,  Adams,   (1895)    155  U.  S.  688,  where       l^^l'^^l^H^'r^nL^^^^ 

4.V-.  -.v;«*   :..«^;J»    <..vJ»l.;«.»  #«,  4.1,^  g\i,«*a««a       ^^^  made  a  condition  precedent  to  the  right 

X,  ^ v:..^.  ^t  :^4.^.«4.»««  »^-»^»«JL  r>-  ««  ♦i.«  collection  of  taxes.     The  corporation  is  thus 

the  subjects  of  interstate  commerce  or  on  the  ^           ^       .                    proportion  of  the 

receipts  derived  therefrom,  or  on  the  occupa-  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  government  under  whose  pro- 

tion  or  business  of  cariymg  it  on,  a  tax  is  ^^^.^^  .^  conducts  its  operations,  while^^in- 

levied   by   a   state   on   interstate   commerce  ^^^^^^^  commerce  is  not  in  itself  subjected 

such   taxation   amounts   to   a   regulation   of  ^^  restraint  or  impediment.'" 

such    commerce,    and    cannot    be    sustained.  '^ 

(ee)  On  Tdegraph  Messages, —  A  state  tax  on  telegraph  messages  sent  by  private 

parties  from  one  place  to  another  exclusively  within  its  own  jurisdiction  is  not 

repugnant  to  the  Constitution. 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  Texas,   (1881)       jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  state.     See 
105  U.  S.  466,  saying  that  whether  a  state       also  infra,  iff)  Effect  of  Act  of  Congress  of 
law  can  be  used  to  enforce  the  collection  of      July  24,  t866, 
such  a  tax  is  a  question  entirely  within  the 
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A  specific  Uz  impoaed  by  a  state  on  each     and  void.    Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v,  Texas, 
message  sent  out  of  the  state  by  a  telegraph      (1881)   105  U.  S.  465. 
company  is  a  burden  on  interstate  commerce 

(//)  Effect  of  Act  of  Congress  of  JvJy  24,  IS66,  —  The  acceptance  by  a  telegraph 
company  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  24,  1866,  authorizing 
telegraph  companies  to  maintain  and  operate  lines  over  the  public  domain  and 
along  any  military  or  post  roads  of  the  United  States,  and  securing  to  the 
government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,  does 
not  exempt  the  company  from  the  payment  of  a  state  or  municipal  license  tax 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  business  wholly  within  the  state. 


Postal  Tel.  Cable  Co.  v.  Charleston,  (1894) 
153  U.  S.  694.  See  also  Postal  Tel.  Co.  v. 
Richmond,  (1901)  99  Va.  102;  Western 
Union  Tel.  Co.  t\  Richmond,  (1876)  26 
Gratt.   (Va.)   1. 

A  municipal  ordinance  requires  "  each  and 
every  person  or  company  engaging  in  th€ 
business  of  sending  and  receiving  telegraph 
messages  to  and  from  points  within  the  state 
of  Alabama  and  keeping  an  office  or  place  of 
business  in  the  city  of  Eufaula  to  pay  a 
license  tax,"  etc.  The  Act  of  Congress  does 
not  give  to  a  foreign  corporation  the  right  in 
violation  of  atate  laws  to  engage  in  other 
matters  and  business  wholly  independent  of 
and  disconnected  from  governmental  admin- 
istration or  interstate  commerce.  Moore  v. 
Eufaula,  (1893)  97  Ala.  671. 

A  municipal  ordinance  granting  to  a  tele- 
graph company  the  right  to  use  the  streets 
and  alleys  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  its  poles  and  stringing  its  wires, 
and  providing  in  the  ordinance  that  the  com- 
pany should  pay  the  city  a  tax  of  $100  per 
annum,  was  held  to  be  valid.  This  was  not 
the  case  of  a  license  tax  imposed  on  a  tele- 
graph company  already  in  the  use  of  the 
streets  and  alleys  of  the  city,  but  the  defend- 
ant entered  the  city  and  got  the  use  of  the 
streets  and  alleys  by  virtue  of  the  ordinance, 
and  it  took  its  rights  subject  to  the  charge 
which  the  state  made  for  the  grant.  Postal 
Tel.  Cable  Co.  v,  Newport,  (Ky.  1903)  76  S. 
W.  Rep,  159,  holding  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  no  power  to  take  pri- 
vate property  for  public  purposes  without 
compensation,  and  it  can  no  more  take  the 
property  of  a  state  or  one  of  its  municipali- 
ties than  the  property  of  an  individual;  and 
that  the  Acts  of  Congress  authorizing  tele- 


graph companies  to  construct  and  operate 
lines  over  and  along  the  military  and  post 
roads  of  the  United  States,  and  all  public 
roads  and  highways,  and  all  letter-carrier 
roads,  conferred  on  the  telegraph  company 
no  right  to  use  the  streets  and  alleys  which 
belong  to  the  municipality.  Such  Acta  of 
Congress  are  only  permissive  so  far  as  the 
roads  of  the  federal  government  go. 

A  municipal  ordinance  may  impose  a  rea- 
sonable occupation  tax  upon  telegraph  com- 
panies doin^  business  within  the  village,  which 
have  complied  with  Acts  of  Congress  relating 
to  telegraph  companies.  Such  a  tax  should 
be  so  restricted  as  not  to  include  any  inter- 
state business  or  business  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  transacted  by  such  com- 
panies. Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  Wake- 
field, (Neb.  1903)  95  N.  W.  Rep.  669. 

On  telegraph  meaaagea.  —  Telegraph  com- 
panies which  have  accepted  the  provision  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  24,  1866,  sees. 
5263  to  5268,  R.  S.,  are  not  liable  to  be  taxed 
by  the  authorities  of  a  state  for  any  mes- 
sages, or  receipts  arising  from  messages, 
from  points  within  the  state  to  points  with- 
out, or  from  points  without  the  state  to 
points  within,  but  such  taxes  may  be  levied 
upon  all  messages  carried  and  delivered 
exclusively  within  the  state.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  principle  is  that  the  messages  of 
the  former  class  are  elements  of  commerce 
between  the  statee  and  not  subject  to  legis- 
lative control  of  the  states,  while  the  latter 
class  are  elements  of  internal  commerce 
solely  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  state,  and  therefore  subject  to  its  taxing 
power.  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  Alabama 
State  Board  of  Assessment,  (1889)  132  U.  S. 
473,  reversing  (1885)  80  Ala.  273. 


ee.  Steamship  Companies  —  (aa)  For  Privilege  of  Navigating,  —  A  municipal  ordi- 
nance  exacting  a  license  from  a  person  for  the  privilege  of  navigating  a  navigable 
stream  within  the  state  by  tugboats  owned  and  controlled  by  him,  which  'tugs 
were  enrolled  and  licensed  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States  under  the 
provisions  of  an  Act  of  Congress  prescribing  the  conditions  of  such  license  and 
enrolment,  is  invalid  when  the  license  fee  is  a  tax  for  the  use  of  navigable 
waters  and  not  a  charge  by  way  of  compensation  for  any  specific  improvement. 

Harman  v.  Chicago,  (1893)  147  U.  S.  404,  rolled  and  licensed  under  the  laws  of  the 
reversing  {\%^2)   140  Til.  374.  United  States  to  be  employed  in  the  coasting 

A  municipal  ordinance  imposing  a  license  trade,  and  declaring  that  if  he  refuses  or 
tax  on  the  owner  of  steam  vessels  duly  en-       neglects  to  pay  the  license  tax  imposed  upon 
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him  for  using  his  boats  in  this  way,  he  shall  said  harbor,  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any 

not  be  permitted  to  act  under  and  avail  him-  boat  or  barge  to  engage  or  continue  in  the 

self   of   the   license   granted   by   the   United  business  of  transporting  railroad  cars  within 

States,    is    void.     Moran    v.    New    Orleans,  the  harbor  of  this  city,  without  a  license  for 

(1884)  112  U.  S.  70.  such   purpose   from   said  city  continuing   in 

force,"  is  invalid.     St.  Louis  v.  Consolidated 

A  municipal  ordinance  imposing  a  license  Coal  Co.,  (1900)   158  Mo.  344. 
tax  upon  "  every  member  of  a  firm  or  com-  ....  .... 

pany,  every  agency,  person,  or  corporation  A  Louisiana  statute  imposing  a  license  tax 

owning   or    running   towboats   to   and    from  upon  every  person  who  shall  engage  m  the 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  is  not  a  regulation  of  business   or   avocation  of  operating   one   or 

commerce.     New  Orleans  v.  Eclipse  Tow-Boat  ™ore  towboats,  to  be  graduated  according  to 

Co.    (1881)  33  La.  Ann.  647.  ^^®  gross  annual  receipts  of  the  business,  is 

*  ...  ^^.^  under  this  clause,  as  applied  to  a  person 

A  municipal  ordinance  providing  that  "  it  operating  his  boat  under  a  license  or  permit 

shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  job  towboat  to  from  the  United  States,  when  his  towboats 

engage  or  continue  in  the  business  of  towing  were  engaged  in  traversing  navigable  rivers 

boats  or  other  water  craft  into  the  harbor  of  and  operated  between  different  states.    Frere 

this  city,  or  from  one  place  to  another  within  v.  Von  Schoeler,  (1896)  47  La.  Ann.  324. 

(66)  On  Ferries  —  A  license  fee  imposed  upon  the  keepers  of  ferries  livitig 
within  the  state  is  not  a  regulation  of  commerce  between  the  states.  The 
levying  of  a  tax  upon  vessels  or  other  water  craft,  or  the  exaction  of  a  license 
fee  by  the  state  within  which  the  property  subject  to  the  exaction  has  its  situs, 
is  not  a  regulation  of  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  v.  East  St.  Louis,  (1882)  ries,*  the  latter  may  impose  a  license  tax  on 

107  U.  S.  373,  wherein  the  court  said:     "The  the  keepers  of  ferries,  although  their  boats 

exaction  of  a  license  fee  is  an  ordinary  exer-  ply  between  landings  lying  in  two  different 

cise  of  the  police  power  by  municipal  corpo-  states,  and  the  Act  by  which  this  exaction  is 

rations.     When,  therefore,  a  state  expressly  authorized  will  not  be  held  to  be  a  regulation 

grants  to  an  incorporated  city,  as  in  this  case,  of  commerce."  Affirming  (1882)  102  111.  560. 
the  power  'to  license,  tax,  and  regulate  fer- 

For  Privilege  of  BeoeiTlng  and  Landing  Freight  and  Paaiengers.  —  The  fact  that  a  com- 
pany engaged  in  carrying  passengers  and  freight  between  two  states  could 
not  lease  its  wharf  in  one  state,  except  by  the  implied  consent  of  the  legislature 
of  that  state,  does  not  give  to  that  state  a  right  to  tax  the  receiving  and  landing 
of  passengers  and  freight  at  its  wharf  in  that  state. 

Gloucester    Ferry     Co.    v.    Pennsylvania,  Freedom  from  such  imposition  does  not,  of 

(1885)  114  U.  S.  205,  saying  that  an  inter-  course,  imply  exemption  from  reasonable 
state  ferry  is  a  means,  and  a  necessary  charges,  as  compensation  for  the  carriage  of 
means,  of  commercial  intercourse  between  persons,  in  the  way  of  tolls  or  fares,  or  from 
the  states  bordering  on  their  dividing  waters,  the  ordinal^  taxation  to  which  other  property 
and  it  must,  therefore,  be  conducted  without  is  subjected,  any  more  than  like  freedom  of 
the  imposition  by  the  states  of  taxes  or  other  transportation  on  land  implies  such  exemp- 
burdens  upon  the   commerce   between  them.  tion. 

{cc)  Municipal  Regulations,  —  A  license  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  to  a  vessel  to  carry  on  a  coasting  trade,  will  not  exempt 
the  owners  of  it  from  the  municipal  regulations  of  towns  within  whose  corpo- 
rate limits  they  moor  their  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  giving  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions on  board.  If  they  there  give  such  exhibitions  as  are  by  the  town 
regulations  liable  to  taxation,  their  license  does  not  protect  them  from  it. 

Spalding  v.  Baton  Rouge,  (1853)   10  West.  L.  J.  461,  22  Fed.  Cas.  No.  13,200. 

(ff)  Agents  —  (aa)  On  Railroad  and  Steamboat  Agents.  —  A  municipal  license  tax 
on  a  railroad  agency  engaged  in  the  business  of  soliciting  passengers  to  travel 
over  the  railroad  from  that  state  to  a  point  in  another  state  is  a  tax  on  interstate 
commerce.     The  object  and  effect  of  the  soliciting  agency  were  to  swell  the 
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volume  of  the  business  of  the  road.  It  was  one  of  the  "  means  "  by  which  the 
company  sought  to  increase  and  doubtless  did  increase  its  interstate  passenger 
trafSc.  It  was  not  incidentally  or  remotely  connected  with  the  business  of 
the  road,  but  was  a  direct  method  of  increasing  that  business.  The  tax  upon 
it,  therefore,  was,  according  to  the  principles  established  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  a  tax  upon  a  means  or  an  occupation  of  carrying  on 
interstate  commerce,  pure  and  simple. 

McCall  r.  California,  (1890)  136  U.  S.  that  stote,  which  controls  and  runs  a  line  of 
109,  wherein  the  court  said :  '*  It  is  further  steamships  between  porta  in  two  states,  stop- 
said  that  the  soliciting  of  passengers  in  Oali-  ping  on  each  voyage  to  and  from  these  two 
fornia  for  a  railroad  running  from  Chicago  ports  at  the  port  in  which  the  license  is  re- 
to  New  York,  if  connected  with  interstate  quired,  at  which  place  it  leases  a  wharf  or 
commerce  at  all,  is  so  very  remotely  con-  landing;  has  plant  and  machinery  for  the 
nected  with  it  that  the  hindrance  to  the  busi-  taking  in  and  discharge  of  freight,  and  lands 
ness  of  the  plaintiff  in  error  caused  by  the  and  receives  passengers;  engages  stevedores 
tax  could  not  directly' affect  the  commerce  of  and  longshoremen,  who  are  in  it*  aole  em- 
the  road,  because  his  business  was  not  essen-  ployment;  has  an  agent  with  clerks  subor- 
tial  to  such  commerce.  The  reply  to  this  dinate  to  him,  an  office  with  the  usual  .fur- 
proposition  is  that  the  essentiality  of  the  niture,  books,  and  appliances;  and  keeps  a 
business  of  the  plaintiff  in  error  to  the  com-  bank  account,  and  occasionally,  to  meet  pres- 
merce  of  the  road  he  represented  is  not  the  ent  necessities,  it  purchases  supplies.  Such 
test  as  to  whether  that  business  was  a  part  of  a  company  is  engaged  solely  and  exclusively 
interstate  commerce.  It  may  readily  be  ad-  in  the  business  of  interstate  commerce,  as 
mitted,  without  prejudicing  his  defense,  that  whatever  is  done  at  the  intermediate  port  is 
the  road  would  continue  to  carry  passengers  an  inseparable  incident  of  interstate  com- 
'|)etween  Chicago  and  New  York  even  if  the  merce,  and  so  not  only  not  taxable  by  the 
agent  had  been  prohibited  altogether  from  city,  but  not  within  the  true  intent  and 
pursuing  his  business  in  California.  The  meaning  of  the  ordinance.  Clyde  Steamship 
test  is,  was  this  business  a  part  of  the  Co.  t;.  Charleston,  (1896)  76  Fed.  Rep.  47. 
commerce  of  the  road?  did  it  assist,  or  was  ^  Tcnnesace  statute  estabHshing  a  taxing 
it  carried  on  with  the  purpose  to  assist,  m  district,  and  providing  that  steamboat  agents 
increasing  the  amount  of  passenger  traffic  on  ^^^  ^^e  agents  of  railroad  companies,  other 
the  toad?  If  it  did,  the  power  to  tax  it  ^jj^^  ^jj^  ^  ^^  officers  of  the  railroads  ter- 
involves  the  lessening  of  the  commerce  of  the  ^inating  in  the  taxing  district,  shall  pay  a 
road  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  ^^XvW^^  tax  of  twenty-five  dollars  per 
amount  of  business  done  by  the  agent.  JtnnumTand  fees,  and  a  separate  privilege  tax 
A  municipal  ordinance  imposing  a  license  shall  be  paid  for  each  road  represented,  is  not 
on  steamship  agencies  or  companies  doing  a  regulation  of  commerce  between  the  states. 
business  within  the  limits  of  the  city  does  Lightburne  v.  Taxing  Dist.,  (1880)  4  Lea 
not  apply  to  a  company,  not  incorporated  in  (Tenn.)  219. 

(W))  On  Express  Agents.  —  A  state  statute  which  requires  from  the  agent  of 
every  express  company,  not  incorporated  by  the  laws  of  that  state,  a  license 
before  he  can  carry  on  any  business  for  the  pompany  in  the  state,  is  invalid. 

Crutcher  v.  Kentucky,  (1891)   141  U.  S.  51,  reversing  (1889)  89  Ky.  6. 

gg.  FoeKeepino  anOppice. — A  railroad  which  by  virtue  of  its  connections  and 

certain  traffic  contracts  with  other  railroads  has  become  a  link  in  a  through  line 

of  road,  over  which,  as  part  of  the  business  thereof,  freight  and  passengers 

are  carried  into  and  out  of  the  state,  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  a 

tax  assessed  against  the  company  for  keeping  an  office  within  the  state  for  the 

use  of  its  officers,  stockholders,  agents,  and  employees,  is  a  tax  upon  the  means 

or  instruments  by  which  the  company  is  enabled  to  carry  on  its  business  of 

interstate  commerce. 

Norfolk,  etc.,  R.  Go.  v.  Pennsylvania,  (1890)  136  U.  S.  118,  reversing  (1886)  114  Pa.  St 
266. 

(4)  Tax  on  Passengers  and  Immigranis.  —  A  state  statute  providing  that 
^  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  a  duty  of  one  dollar  for  each  and  every 
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alien  passenger  who  shall  come  by  vessel  from  a  foreign  port  to  the  port  of  New 
York  for  whom  a  tax  has  not  heretofore  been  paid,"  is  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  confided  by  the  Constitution  to  the  exclusive  control 
of  Congress^  notwithstanding  that  the  caption  of  the  Act  calls  it  an  inspection 
law. 


People  V.  Gompagnie  G4n6rale  Transatlan- 
tique,  (1882)  107  U.  S.  60,  wherein  it  was 
said :  *'  Since  the  decision  of  this  case  in  the 
Circuit  Court,  Congress  has  undertaken  to  do 
what  this  court  has  repeatedly  said  it  alone 
had  the  power  to  do.  By  the  Act  of  Aug.  3, 
1882,  c.  376,  entitled  '  An  Act  to  regulate  im- 
migration,' a  duty  of  fifty  cents  is  to  be  col- 
lected, for  every  passenger  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  shall  come  to  any  port 
within  the  United  States  by  steam  or  sail 
vessel  from  a  foreign  country,  from  the  mas- 
ter of  said  vessel  by  the  collector  of  customs. 
The  money  so  collected  is  to  be  paid  into  the 


treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  to  consti- 
tute a  fund  to  be  called  the  immigrant  fund, 
for  the  care  of  immigrants  arriving  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  relief  of  such  as  are 
in  distress.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  executing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  and  with  supervision  over 
the  business  of  immigration.  No  more  of  the 
fund  so  raised  is  to  be  expended  in  any  port 
than  is  collected  there.  The  legislation 
covers  the  same  ground  as  the  tJew  York 
statute,  and  they  cannot  coexist."  Affirming 
(1882)  10  Fed.  Rep.  357. 


A  State  Capitation  Tax  upon  Every  Porton  Leaving  the  State,  or  passing  through  it, 
by  any  railroad,  stagecoach,  or  other  vehicle  engaged  or  employed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  transporting  passengers  for  hire,  is  not  void  as  a  regulation  of  commerce, 
inasmuch  as  the  tax  does  not  itself  institute  any  regulation  of  commerce  of  a 
national  character  or  which  has  a  uniform  operation  over  the  whole  country, 
but,  as  the  operation  of  such  a  statute  would  embarrass  the  operations  of  the 
national  government,  it  is  void. 

Crandall  v.  Nevada,  (1867)  6  Wall.  (U.  8.)  40,  reversing  (1865)  1  Nev.  294. 

(5)  Taxation  of  Bridges  and  Bridge  Companies.  — ♦The  taxation  by  a 
state  of  a  bridge  over  a  navigable  stream  is  in  no  proper  sense  inconsistent  with 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  river  as  one  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States. 


Henderson  Bridge  Co.  v.  Henderson,  (1899) 
173  U.  S.  622,  wherein  the  court  said  that 
the  fact  that  a  bridge  below  low-water  mark 
on  either  side  of  the  river  is  used  by  the 
corporation  controlling  it  for  purposes  of 
interstate  commerce  does  not  exempt  it  from 
taxation  by  the  state  within  whose  limits  it 
is  permanently  located.  The  state  cannot  by 
its  laws  impose  direct  burdens  upon  the  con- 
duct of  interstate  commerce  carried  on  over 
the  bridge.  But  it  may  subject  to  taxation 
property  permanently  located  within  its  ter- 
ritorial limits  and  employed  in  such  com- 
merce by  individuals  and  by  private  cor- 
porations. 

A  municipal  tax  on  the  propNerty  of  a 
bridge  company  which  erected  a  bridge  across 
a  navigable  river  between  two  states  is  not  a 
regulation  of  commerce.  Henderson  Bridge 
Co.  V.  Henderson,  (1891)  141  U.  S.  679. 

A   tax  on  the  fianchiae   of   a  company, 


chartered  by  a  state  to  build  and  operate  a 
bridge  over  a  navigable  river  between  two 
states,  is  not  a  tax  on  the  interstate  business 
carried  on  over  it.  Henderson  Bridge  Co.  r. 
Kentucky,  (1897)  166  U.  S.  163,  affirming 
(1896)  99  Ky.  623.  See  also  Keokuk,  etc., 
Bridge  Co.  v.  Illinois,   (1900)   175  U.  S.  632. 

Carrying  trains  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce.—  A  license  tax  on  the  business  of 
keeping  a  toll-bridge  is  not  invalid  because 
such  bridge  is  part  of  a  structure  which  car- 
ries trains  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
Southern  R.  Co.  v.  Mitchell,  (1903)  139  Ala. 
644. 

Declared  by  Congress  to  be  post  roads. — 
The  declaration  in  Acta  of  Congress  that  rail- 
way bridges  over  navigable  rivers  should  be 
regarded  as  post  roads  does  not  interfere 
with  the  right  of  the  state  to  impose  taxes. 
Henderson  Bridge  Co.  v.  Kentucky,  (1897) 
166  U.  S.  154,  affirming  (1896)  99  Ky.  623. 


(6)  Tax  on  Ovmers  of  Orain  Elevators.  —  A  state  statute  requiring  a 
license  from  the  owners  of  grain  elevators  and  warehouses  situated  on  the 
right  of  way  of  a  railroad  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  power  of  Congress  to 
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regulate  commerce  among  the  states.  The  statute  puts  no  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  purchase  of  grain  in  the  state^  or  the  shipment  out  of  the  state  of  such 
grain  as  is  purchased. 

W.  W.  Cargill  Go.  v,  Minnesota,  (1901)   180  U.  8.  470,  affirming  (1899)  77  Minn.  223. 

(7)  Taxation  of  Corporation  Franchises  —  (a)  D«mMtlD  Corporations.  —  A  state 
statute  levying  a  tax  on  every  share  of  capital  stock  and  upon  the  net  earnings 
or  increase  of  a  railroad  company  incorporated  in  that  state  does  not  interfere 
with  the  right  of  transit  of  persons  and  property  from  one  state  into  and  through 
another.  That  particular  taxation  affects  commerce  among  the  states  and 
impedes  the  transit  of  persons  and  property  from  one  state  to  another  just  in 
the  same  way,  and  in  no  other,  that  taxation  of  any  kind  neceasarily  increases 
the  expense  attendant  upon  the  use  or  possession  of  the  thing  taxed,  constitutes 
no  objection  to  its  constitutionality. 

incorporated  city,  town,  and  taxing  district 
where  its  franchise  may  be  exercised."  Con- 
struing this  with  other  provisions  of  the 
statute,  it  was  held  that  notwithstanding  the 
use  of  the  words  "  franchise  "  and  "  corporate 
franchise"  in  the  several  sections  of  the 
statute,  the  property  to  be  taxed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  as  intangible  prop- 
erty was  not  confined  to  franchise  or  cor- 
porate franchises,  but  included  all  tangible 
property  by  the  mode  indicated,  whether  or 
not  such  property  were  legally  "  franchises  " 
or  "corporate  franchises."  It  was  not  a 
tax  upon  an  occupation  or  franchise  granted 
by  other  states  or  by  the  United  States,  but 
a  tax  upon  the  property  owned  and  enjoyed 
by  the  several  associations,  companies,  and 
corporations  within  the  state,  and  was  not 
within  this  clause  of  the  institution.  West- 
ern Union  Tel.  Co.  r.  Norman,  (1896)  77 
Fed.  Rep.  21. 

No  discrimination  against  interstate  busi- 
ness. —  Domestic  corporations,  engaged  in 
both  state  and  interstate  commerce,  may 
lawfully  be  subjected  by  the  state  to  a  fran- 
chise tax,  measured  by  its  whole  capital  or 
business,  or  in  any  other  way  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  legislature,  without  taking 
notice  of  the  pait  of  its  business  arising 
from  interstate  commerce,  provided  no  hostile 
discrimination  is  made  against  such  part. 
People  V.  Wemple,  (1893)   138  N.  Y.  6. 

A  state  tax  on  the  capital  stock  of  a  bridge 
company  incorporated  by  the  state  is  not  a 
tax  on  interstate  commerce.  Keokuk,  etc.. 
Bridge  Co.  v.  Illinois,  (1900)  175  U.  S.  632, 
aifirmmg  (1898)   176  111.  267. 

Franchise  of  ferry  granted  by  two  states. 
—  The  fact  that  a  ferry  company  incor- 
porated in  Kentucky,  and  having  a  franchise 
granted  by  that  state  for  the  transportation 
of  persons  and  property  from  the  Kentucky 
side  to  the  Indiana  side  of  the  Ohio  river, 
has  also  a  franchise,  granted  by  the  state  of 
Indiana,  for  the  transportation  of  persons 
and  property  from  the  Indiana  side  to  the 
Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  state  of  Kentucky,  in  valuing 
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Delaware  Railroad  Tax,  (1873)  18  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  232,  affirming  Minot  t?.  Philadelphia, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1870)  2  Abb.  (U.  S.)  323,  17 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,645. 

"  The  franchise  of  a  corporation,  although 
that  franchise  is  the  business  of  interstate 
commerce,  is,  as  a  part  of  its  property,  subject 
to  state  taxation,  provided  at  least  the  fran- 
chise is  not  derived  from  the  United  States." 
Atlantic,  etc.,  Tel.  Co.  v.  Philadelphia, 
(1903)  190  U.  S.  163. 

The  corporate  franchises,  the  property,  the 
business,  the  income  of  corporations  created 
by  a  state,  may  undoubtedly  be  taxed  by  the 
state;  but  in  imposing  such  taxes  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  or 
hamper,  directly  or  by  indirection,  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  or  any  other  matter 
exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  government.  This  is  a  principle  so 
often  announced  by  the  courts,  and  especially 
by  this  court,  that  it  may  be  received  as  an 
axiom  of  our  constitutional  jurisprudence. 
Philadelphia,  etc..  Steamship  Co.  v.  Penn- 
sylvania, (1887)   122  U.  S.  345. 

A  state  statute  imposing  a  license  tax  upon 
domestic  corporations  generally  is  not  in- 
valid because  it  incidentally  affects  one  that 
under  state  authority  is  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  Lumberville  Delaware  Bridge  Co. 
t\  State  Board  of  Assessors,  (1893)  56  N.  J. 
L.  529.  vSee  also  Honduras  Commercial  Co. 
V.  State  Board  of  Assessors,  (1892)  54  N.  J. 
L.  278. 

The  fact  that  a  Kentucky  ferry  company, 
domiciled  in  Kentucky,  is  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  does  not  deprive  the  state  of 
Kentucky  of  the  right  to  tax  its  franchise; 
and  its  income  may  be  considered  in  fixing 
the  value  of  that  franchise.  Louisville,  etc.. 
Ferry  Co.  v.  Com.,  (1900)  108  Ky.  717. 

A  Kentucky  statute  provided  that  certain 
corporations  and  companies  "  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  taxes  imposed  by  law,  an- 
nually pay  a  tax  on  its  franchise  to  the 
state  and  a  local  tax  thereon  to  the  county. 
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its  franchise  for  taxation,  shall  deduct  any- 
thing on  that  account ;  the  state  of  Kentucky 
haying    the  right    to  tax  the  added    value 


which  the  Indiana  franchise  gives  to  the  Ken- 
tucky franchise.  Louisville,  etc.,  Ferry  Co. 
t7.  Com.,  (1900)   108  Ky.  717. 


(b)  Fereign  Corporations.  — A  state  has  the  right  to  tax  the  franchise  or  privilege 
of  being  a  corporation,  as  personal  property,  and  this  whether  the  corporation 
be  a  domestic  or  a  foreign  corporation  doing  business  by  its  permission  within 
the  state.  But  a  state  cannot  exclude  from  its  limits  a  corporation  engaged  in 
interstate  or  foreign  conmierce,  or  a  corporation  in  the  employment  of  the 
general  government,  either  directly  in  terms  or  indirectly  by  the  imposition 
of  inadmissible  conditions.  Nevertheless  the  state  may  subject  it  to  such 
property  taxation  as  only  incidentally  affects  its  occupation,  as  all  business, 
whether  of  individuals  or  corporations,  is  affected  by  common  governmental 
burdens. 


Postal  Tel.  Cable  Co.  v,  Adams,  (1895)  155 
U.  S.  696,  wherein  the  court  said :  "  Where 
by  way  of  duties  laid  on  the  transportation 
of  the  subjects  of  interstate  commerce,  or 
on  the  receipts  derived  therefrom,  or  on  the 
occupation  or  business  of  carrying  it  on,  a 
tax  is  levied  by  a  state  on  interstate  com- 
merce, such  taxation  amounts  to  a  regula- 
tion of  such  commerce  and  cannot  be  sus- 
Uined."    Affirming  (1893)  71  Miss.  555. 

The  tax  commissioner  of  the  state  of  Maaa- 
achuaetts,  in  the  manner  required  by  the 
laws  of  the  state,  estimated  the  fair  cash 
valuation  of  the  stock  of  a  telegraph  com- 
pany "  at  $47,500,000,  and  allowed  as  credits, 
for  shares  held  by  the  company  unissued,  and 
stocks  in  other  companies  outside  of  its 
system,  $8,773,622.70,  leaving  $38,713,924. 
The  commissioner  considered  the  valuation 
of  the  corporate  franchise  of  the  defendant 
subject  to  taxation  in  the  state  to  be 
$750,952,  and  he  assessed  a  tax  thereon  of 
$10,618.46."  This  was  held  not  to  be  a  tax 
on  interstate  commerce,  and  the  fact  that  in 
the  assessment  of  the  tax  no  allowance  or 
deduction  was  made  for  real  estate  subject 


to  local  tax  outside  the  state,  and,  in  ascer- 
taining the  valuation  of  the  franchise  for  the 
purposes  of  taxation,  no  account  was  taken 
of  such  real  estate,  or  buildings,  or  the  taxes 
paid  thereon,  gives  no  valid  ground  upon 
which  the  court  has  a  right  to  declare  a 
tax  so  levied  invalid,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  deductions  of  only  the  real  estate  and 
machinery  lyin^  within  the  state  is  a  ques- 
tion of  legislative  discretion.  Atty.-Gen.  i?. 
Western  Union  Tel.  Co.,  (1887)  33  Fed.  Rep. 
129,  appeal  dismissed,  per  stipulation,  (1892) 
145  U.  S.  628. 

An  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  the  capital 
of  a  foreign  corporation  employed  in  manu- 
facturing within  the  state,  when  it  is  also 
engaged  in  selling  goods  manufactured  out- 
side, is  not  in  conflict  with  this  clause. 
When  domestic  and  foreign  corporations  are 
taxed  alike  upon  their  franchises  on  busi- 
ness transax!ted  within  the  state,  if  they  are 
engaged  in  state  as  well  as  interstate  busi- 
ness, they  are  taxed  upon  both.  People  v. 
Roberts,  (1899)  158  N.  Y.  174,  reversing 
(1898)  29  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  585. 


(e)  Corporationi  Created  by  Congress.  —  Franchises,  granted  by  Congress  under  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  states,  are  not  legitimate  sub- 
jects of  taxation  by  a  state.  They  are  granted  for  national  purposes  and  to 
subserve  national  ends,  and  a  state  can  neither  take  them  away  nor  destroy  nor 
abridge  them,  nor  cripple  them  by  onerous  burdens. 


CaUfornia  v,  Ontral  Pac.  R.  Co.,  (1888) 
127  U.  S.  40.  See  also  Atlantic,  etc.,  Tel. 
Co.  v.  Philadelphia,  (1903)  190  U.  S.  163. 

Periona  and  corporations  enjoying  grants 
aad  privileges  from  the  United  States,  exer- 
cising federal  agencies,  and  engaged  in  inter- 
atate  commerce,  are  not  beyond  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  they  reside 
or  carry  on  their  business;  and  it  is  only 
when  these  laws  incapacitate  or  unreasonably 
impede  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  federal 
privileges  or  duties,  and  transcend  the  powers 
which  each  state  possesses  over  its   purely 


domestic  affairs,  whether  of  police  or  internal 
commerce,  that  they  invade  the  national 
jurisdiction.  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  New 
York,  (1889)  38  Fed.  Rep.  554. 

The  authority  to  construct  and  maintain 
a  bridge,  given  by  an  Act  of  Congress  to  cor- 
porations organized  for  that  purpose  by  two 
states  did  not  make  them  federal  corpora- 
tions, and  state  taxes  on  the  capital  stock  are 
not  taxes  on  franchises  conferred  by  the 
federal  government.  Keokuk,  etc.,  Bridge 
Co.  V.  Illinois,  (1900)  175  U.  S.  632. 
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(8)  Privilege  Taxes  on  Foreign  Corporations.  —  A  state  cannot,  under  the 
guifle  of  a  license  tax,  exclude  from  its  jurisdiction  a  foreign  corporation  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  or  impose  any  burdens  upon  such  commerce  within  its 
limits. 


Norfolk,  etc.,  R,  CJo.  v.  Pennsylyania, 
(1890)  136  U.  S.  118,  reversing  (1886)  114 
Pa.  St.  266. 

Subject  to  certain  limitations  as  respects 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  a  state  may 
impose  such  conditions  upon  permitting  a 
foreign  corporation  to  do  business  within  its 
limits  as  it  may  judge  expedient,  and  it  may 
make  a  grant  or  privilege  dependent  upon 
the  payment  of  a  specific  license  tax,  or  a 
sum  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  its  capital 
used  within  the  state.  New  York  v.  Roberts, 
(1898)   171  U.  S.  661. 

A  state  cannot  tax  a  foreign  corporation 
whose  business  in  such  state  is  exclusively 
that  of  interstate  commerce,  for  the  privilege 
of  transacting  that  business  in  the  state. 
But  one  engaged  both  in  the  business  of  state 
and  interstate  transportation  is  subject  to 
taxation  in  common  with  domestic  corpora- 
tions. People  r.  Wemple,  (1893)  138  N.  Y. 
7.  See  also  People  v.  Wemple,  (1892)  131 
N.  Y.  64,4ind  People  v.  Wemple,  (1889)  117 
N.  Y.  136,  as  to  capital  employed  in  the 
state. 

A  tax  upon  a  foreign  corporation  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  business  within  the  state, 
according  to  the  amount  of  its  business  or 
capital  without  the  state,  does  not  operate 
as  a  direct  interference  with  the  interstate 
commerce.  Horn  Silver  Min.  Co.  v.  New 
York,   (1892)   143  U.  8.  317. 

A  state  has  the  right  to  regulate  its  in- 
ternal commerce,  and  a  license  required  of  a 
foreign  corporation  for  the  privilege  of  doing 
business  within  its  limits  is  not  a  regulation 
of  commerce.  State  v.  Hammond  Packing 
Co.,   (1903)    110  La.  180. 

When  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  is  engaged 
partly  in  domestic  or  intrastate  business  in 
the  state  of  New  York  and  partly  in  foreign 
and  interstate  commerce,  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion upon  the  domestic  commerce  and  the 
privilege  of  doing  it  when  carried  on  within 
the  state  of  New  York,  are  within  the  com- 
petency of  the  state,  and  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe the  basis  of  its  measurement  being 
also  in  its  competency,  it  follows  that  stat- 
utes imposing  and  measuring  the  tax  must 
be  considered,  as  they  may  be,  as  not  tran- 
scending the  legislative  power  of  the  state. 
People  V.  Roberts,  (1899)  36  N.  Y.  App.  Div. 
698,  affirmed  (1901)    167  N.  Y.  617. 

A  Michigan  statute  providing  that  "  every 
foreign  corporation  or  association  which  shall 


hereafter  be  permitted  to  transact  business 
in  this  state,  which  shall  not,  prior  to  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  have  filed  or  recorded  iU 
articles  of  association  under  the  laws  of  this 
state,  and  been  thereby  authorized  to  do  busi- 
ness  herein,   shall   pay   to   the  secretary  of 
state  the  franchise  fee  of  one-half  of  one  mill 
upon  each  dollar  of  the  authorized  capital 
stock  of   such   corporation   or   association;" 
and  that  "  every  corporation  heretofore  organ- 
ized or  doing  business  in  this  state  which 
shall  hereafter   increase   the  amount   of   its 
capital  stock  shall  pay  a  franchise  fee  of  one- 
half  of  one  mill  upon  each  dollar  of  such  in- 
crease of  authorized  capital  stock  of  such  cor- 
poration   or    association,     •     ♦     •     and    in 
case  any  corporation  or  association  hereafter 
incorporated  under  the  law  of  this  state,  or 
forei^  corporation  authorized  to  do  business 
in  this  state,  has  no  authorized  capital  stock, 
then  in  such  case  each  and  every  corporation 
or  association  so  incorporated  or  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  state  shall  pay  a  franchise  fee  of 
five  dollars.   All  contracts  made  in  this  state 
after  the  first  day  of  January,  1894,  by  any 
corporation  which  has  not  first  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall   be  wholly 
void,'   is   void   as   to    itinerant    commission 
vendors  representing  a  manufacturer  of  im- 
plements   doing   business    in    another   state. 
The  fact  that  the  statute  does  not  discriminate 
against  foreign  corporations  does  not  exempt 
it  from  the  charge  of  being  an  interference 
with  interstate  commerce,  and  the  fact  that 
the   company   has   a   warehouse    within   the 
state,  where  it  stores  its  implements,  and  the 
necessary    "repairs"    or    parts    of    the   ma- 
chines   which    it    manufactures,    and    sends 
there  for  sale,  in  order  that  it  might  meet 
the  demands  of  those  having  its  machines  to 
supply  such  repairs  or  parts,  is  immaterial. 
Aultman  v.  Holder,  (1895)  68  Fed.  Rep.  469. 

Having  an  ofiBce  within  the  state.  — The 
business  of  a  foreign  corporation  was  that  of 
soliciting  orders  in  the  state  of  New  York 
through  agents.  When  orders  were  obtained 
the  goods  were  shipped  from  the  factory  at 
Westfield,  Massachusetts,  to  the  purchasers. 
In  the  carrying  on  of  its  business  of  solicit- 
ing and  obtaining  such  orders  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  the  corporation  had  the  lease  of 
an  oflfice  in  New  York  city  in  which  it  kept 
samples  of  the  value  of  about  four  thousand 
dollars;  and  it  also  kept  a  bank  account  in 
which  the  average  balance  was  three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  It  was 
held  that  such  a  business  could  not  be  taxed 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  People  v.  Roberta, 
(1898)  27  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  4^6. 


(9)  Fee  for  Filing  Articles  of  Incorporation.  —  A  statute  imposing  a  fee 
for  filing  articles  of  incorporation,  or  consolidation  of  corporations,  is  not  a  tax 
on  interstate  commerce  or  upon  the  right  to  carry  on  the  business  of  interstate 
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commerce^  but  a  tax  upon  the  right  to  incorporate.     The  state  is  not  required 
to  authorize  the  formation  of  a  corporation,  or  consolidation  of  two  or  more 
corporations;  and  if  it  does  give  authority  to  form  corporations  or  consolidations, 
it  may  impose  such  conditions  as  it  sees  fit. 
Chicago,  etc.»  R.  Co.  v.  State,  (1899)  163  Ind.  134. 

(1")  TaascUion  of  Goods  from  Other  States  or  Abroad  as  Property  —  (a)  la 
•antral.  —  Merchandise  once  sold  by  the  importer  is  taxable  as  other  property. 

Waring  r.  Mobile,  (1868)  8  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
122,  wherein  the  court  said :  "  Sales  by  the 
importer  are  held  to  be  exempt  from  state 
taxation,  because  the  importer  purchases,  by 
the  payment  of  the  duty,  a  right  to  dispose 
of  the  merchandise  as  well  as  to  bring  it.  into 
the  country,  and  because  the  tax,  if  it  were 
held  to  be  Valid,  would  intercept  the  import, 
as  an  import,  in  the  way  to  become  incor- 
porated with  the  general  mass  of  property, 
and  would  deny  it  the  privilege  of  becoming 
so  incorporated  until  it  should  have  con- 
tributed to  the  revenue  of  the  state." 


This  provision  does  not  prohibit  a  state 
from  taxing  articles  brought  from  another 
state  so  long  as  there  is  no  discrimination 
against  the  products  of  other  states  or  the 
rights  of  its  citizens.  Myers  v.  Baltimore 
County,  (1896)  83  Md.  389. 

Coal  which  has  arrived  at  its  destination 
and  is  offered  for  sale  is  subject  to  state  taxa- 
tion. Pittsburg,  etc..  Coal  Co.  o.  Bates, 
(1888)  40  La.  Ann.  226.  See  also  Brown  v, 
Houston,  (1881)  33  La.  Ann.  843. 


(b)  Taxatlmi  of  Ooodi  ia  Original  Paokages  as  Property.  —  The  several  states  have  the 
power,  after  goods  have  arrived  at  their  destination  and  have  not  been  sold  in 
the  original  package,  to  tax  them,  without  discrimination,  like  other  property 
situated  within,  the  state. 


American  Steel,  etc.,  Co.  i;.  Speed,  (1904) 
192  U.  S.  520,  wherein  the  court  said:  "  As- 
suming that  the  eoods  concerning  which  the 
state  taxes  in  this  case  were  levied  were  in 
the  original  packages  and  had  not  been  sold, 
if  the  bringing  of  the  goods  into  Tennessee 
from  another  state  constituted  an  importa- 
tion, in  the  constitutional  signification  of 
that  word,  it  is  clear  they  could  not  be 
directly  or  indirectly  taxed.  But  the  goods 
not  having  been  brought  from  abroad,  they 
were  not  imported  in  the  legal  sense  and  were 
subject  to  state  taxation  after  they  had 
reached  their  destination  and  whilst  held  in 
the  state  for  sale.  This  is  as  conclusively 
foreclosed  by  the  decisions  of  this  court  as 
\9.  the  doctrine  resting  upon  the  decision  in 
Brown  r.  Maryland,  (1827)  12  Wheat.  (U. 
S.)  419:  Woodruff  17.  Parham,  (1868)  8  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  123:  Browne  v,  Houston,  (1886)  114 
U.  S.  622.  The  doctrine  upon  which  the  cases 
rest  was  this,  that  *  imports,*  in  the  constitu- 
tional sense,  embraces  only  goods  brought 
from  a  foreign  country,  and  consequently 
does  not  include  merchandise  shipped  from 
one  state  to  another.  The  several  states, 
therefore,  not  being  controlled  as  to  such 
merchfliidise  by  the  prohibition  against  the 
bixation  of  imports,  it  was  held  that  the 
states  had  the  power,  after  the  goods  had 
reached  their  destination  and  were  held  for 
sale,  to  tax  them,  without  discrimination, 
like  other  property  situated  within  the  state. 
Those  two  cases,  decided,  the  one  more  than 
thirty-five  and  the  other  more  than  eighteen 
years  ago,  are  decisive  of  every  contention 
urged  on  this  record  depending  on  the  im- 
port And  the  oommerce  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.     The  doctrine 


which  the  two  casea  announced  has  never 
since  been  questioned.  It  has  become  the 
basis  of  taxing  power  exerted  for  years,  by 
all  the  states  of  the  Union.  The  cases  them- 
selves have  been  approvingly  referred  to  in 
decisions  in  this  court  too  numerous  to  be 
cited,  and  we  therefore  content  ourselves  by 
mentioning  two  of  the  cases  where  the  doc- 
trine was  restated.  Emert  17.  Missouri, 
(1895)  156  U.  S.  296;  Kelley  o.  Rhoads, 
(1903)  188  U.  S.  1.  But  it  is  strenuously 
insisted  that  the  principle  of  the  cases  re- 
ferred to,  reiterated  again  and  again  and  uni- 
formly followed  for  so  long  a  period  of  time, 
has  been  by  inevitable  implication  overruled 
by  the  cases  of  Leisy  t?.  Hardin,  (1890)  136 
U.  S.  100;  Lyng  t?.  Michigan,  (1890)  135 
U.  S.  161,  and  other  cases  resting  on  the  rule 
expounded  in  those  cases.  We  might  well 
leave  the  unsoundness  of  the  proposition  to  be 
demonstrated  by  what  we  have  previously 
said,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  in  Leisy  v. 
Hardin,  and  Lyng  t?.  Michigan,  and  most  of 
the  similar  cases  relied  on,  the  decisions  in 
Woodruff  r.  Parham,  (1868)  8  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
123,  and  Brown  v.  Houston,  (1885)  114 
U.  S.  622,  were  referred  to  without  even  an 
intimation  that  those  cases  were  deemed  to 
be  overruled  or  even  qualified.  The  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  contention  is  pressed 
induces  us,  however,  briefly  to  point  out  the 
misconception  upon  which  it  rests.  It  re- 
sults from  assuming  that  the  rule  which 
governs  in  a  case  where  there  is  an  absolute 
prohibition  is  applicable  where  no  such  pro- 
hibition obtains.  Brown  i?.  Maryland,  (1827) 
12  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  419,  illustrates  the  first 
of  these  cases,  while  Woodruff  v.  Parham, 
(1868)  8  Wall.  (U.  S.)  123;  Brown  v. 
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Houston,  (1885)  114  U.  S.  622;  Uisy  v, 
Hardin,  (1890)  135  U.  S.  100;  Lyng  »*.  Mich- 
igan, (1890)  135  U.  8.  161,  are  examples  of 
the  other.  Thus,  in  Brown  r.  Maryland, 
there  was  an  absolute  want  of  power  to  tax 
imports,  and  it  was  held  that  a  state  enact- 
ment which  operated  to  tax  imports,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  was  within  the  positive 
prohibition.  In  other  words,  that  imports 
could  not  be  taxed  at  all  until  they  had  com- 
pletely lost  their  character  as  such.  Wood- 
ruff 17.  Parham  and  Brown  v.  Houston,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  far  as  interstate  commerce  was 
concerned,  dealt  with  no  positive  and  absolute 
inhibition  against  the  exercise  of  the  taxing 
power,  but  determined  whether  a  particular 
exertion  of  that  power  by  a  state  so  operated 
upon  interstate  commerce  as  to  amount  to  a 
regulation  thereof,  in  conflict  with  the  para- 
mount authority  conferred  upon  Congress.  In 
order  to  fix  the  period  when  interstate  com- 
merce terminated,  the  criterion  announced  in 
Brown  v.  Maryland^  that  is,  sale  in  the 
original  packages  at  the  point  of  destination, 
was  applied.  The  court,  therefore,  conceded 
that  the  goods  which  were  taxed  had  not  com- 
pletely lost  their  character  as  interstate  com- 
merce, since  they  had  not  been  sold  in  the 
original  packages.  As,  however,  they  had 
arrived  at  their  destination,  were  at  rest  in 
the  state,  were  enjoying  the  protection  which 
the  laws  of  the  state  afforded,  and  were  taxed 
without  discrimination  like  all  other  prop- 
erty, it  was  held  that  the  tax  did  not  amount 
to  a  regulation  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, although  its  levy  might  remotely  and 
indirectly  affect  interstate  commerce.  In 
Leisy  t\  Hardin  and  Lyng  r.  Michigan  the 
same  question  in  a  different  aspect  was  pre- 
sented. The  goods  had  reached  their  destina- 
tion, and  the  question  was  not  the  power  of 
the  state  to  tax  them,  but  its  authority  to 
treat  the  goods  as  not  the  subjects  of  inter- 
state commerce  and  to  prohibit  their  intro- 
duction or  sale.    This  was  held  to  be  a  regu- 


lation within  the  constitutional  sense,  and 
therefore  void.  The  cases,  therefore,  did  not 
decide  that  interstate  commerce  was  to  be 
considered  as  having  completely  terminated 
at  one  time  for  the  purposes  of  import  taxa- 
tion, and  at  a  different  period  for  the  purpose 
of  interstate  commerce.  But  both  caaes, 
whilst  conceding  that  interstate  commerce , 
was  completely  terminated  only  after  the 
sale  at  the  point  of  destination  in  the  original 
packa^s,  were  rested  upon  the  nature  and 
operation  of  the  particular  exertion  of  state 
authority  considered  in  the  respective  cases." 
Affirming  (1903)  110  Tenn.  524. 

If  imported  goods  are  assessed  for  taxa- 
tion before  they  cease  to  be  imports,  that  is, 
while  in  the  original  packages  and  before 
thev  have  by  the  act  of  the  importer  become 
incorporated  in  the  mass  of  the  property  of 
the  state,  and  are  held  for  use  or  sale,  the 
assessment  of  a  tax  by  the  state  is  void. 
May  17.  New  Orleans,  (1900)  178  U.  S.  501, 
affirming  (1899)   51  La.  Ann.  1064. 

Goods  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
still  owned  by  the  original  importer,  and 
still  in  the  original,  unbroken  packages  in 
which  the  same  were  imported,  upon  which 
the  United  States  duties  nave  been  paid,  and 
no  longer  in  bonded  warehouses,  but  in  ware- 
houses or  stores  of  such  importer,  are  not 
subject  to  general  state  tax.     In  re  Pitkin, 

(1901)  193  111.  269.     See  also  In  re  Doane, 

(1902)  197  111.376. 

Goods  imported  from  foreign  countries  are 
not  subject  to  state  taxation  while  remain- 
ing in  the  original  cases,  unbroken  and  un- 
sold, in  the  hands  of  the  importer,  whether 
the  tax  be  imposed  upon  the  goods  as  imports 
or  upon  the  goods  as  part  of  the  general 
property  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  which 
18  subjected  to  an  od  valorem  tax.  Gerdan 
V.  Davis,  (1901)  67  N.  J.  L.  89. 


(11)  License  Tax  on  Sale  of  Goods  in  Original  Package.  —  The  exaction 
of  a  license  tax  for  permission  to  sell  goods  in  the  bale  or  package  in  which  they 
are  imported  is  an  interference  with  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations. 


Low  17.  Austin,  (1871)  13  Wall.  (U.  S.)  33. 

So  long  as  goods  imported  into  one  of  the 
United  States  from  a  foreign  country  remain 
in  the  original  unbroken  package,  the  manu- 
facturer may  soil  the  same  in  that  form  with- 
qut  first  taking  out  a  license  from  the  state 
authorities.  State  r.  Shapleigh,  (1858)  27 
Mo.  344. 

Absence  of  discrimination  does  not  validate 
tax.  —  A  requirement  of  equality  of  taxation 
on  the  imported  and  home  article  would  be 
no  protection  against  such  taxation  as  would 
seriously  check,  if  it  did  not  destroy,  com- 
merce between  the  states,  and  would  impair, 
to  the  point  almost  of  rendering  its  benefits 
nupitory,  the  domestic  good  results  of  the 
union  of  the  states.  American  Fertilizing 
Co.  r.  Board  of  Agriculture,  (1890)  43  Fed. 
Rep.  613.  See  also  In  re  Wilson,  (1900)  10 
N.  Mex.  36. 


Sales  by  agent  on  commission.  —  An  ageni 
or  a  commissioner  domiciled  in  the  state, 
receiving  property  and  consignments  from 
another  state  for  sale  on  commission,  cannot 
bo  taxed  on  the  amount  of  the  gross  sales  of 
the  goods  in  their  original  form  or  packages, 
where  he  accounts  to  the  owner,  a  nonresi- 
dent, for  the  price  obtained,  less  his  commis- 
sions for  making  the  sale.  State  v.  Kennedy, 
(1867)   19  La.  Ann.  397. 

Sale  of  liquors.  —  A  state  statute  requiring 
"  all  importers  of  foreign  articles  or  com- 
modities, of  diy  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dises, by  bale  or  package,  or  of  wine,  rum, 
brandy,  whiskey,  and  other  distilled  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  etc.,  and  other  persons  selling  the 
same  by  wholesale,  bale  or  package,  hogs- 
head, barrel,  or  tierce,"  to  take  out  a  license 
before  they  are  authorized  to  sell,  is  re- 
pugnant to  this  clause.    It  is  in  conflict  with 
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the  Act  df  Congress  which  authorizes  im- 
portation. Brown  v.  Maryland,  (1827)  12 
Wheat.  (U.  S.)  436.  See  also  Kl^iarleston  t?. 
Ahrens,  (1850)  4  Strobh.  L.  (S.  Car.)  241; 
Jones  r.  Hard,  (1860)  32  Vt.  481. 

By  agent,  —  A  conviction  cannot  be  had 
for  selling  liquor  without  a  license  or  in 
violation  of  a  local  prohibitory  law  when  the 
evidence  shows  that  the  liquor  sold  was  im- 
ported into  the  state  from  another  state^  and 
was  sold  by  the  defendant  as  the  agent  of  the 
importer  in  the  original  packages  in  which 
it  was  shipped.  Keith  v.  State,  (1890)  91 
Ala.  2. 


of  Act  of  Congress  of  Aug,  8, 
1890,  —  A  municipal  ordinance  imposing  a 
license  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
upon  a  depot  or  agency  for  the  storage  of 
beer  is  a  revenue  and  not  a  police  regulation, 
and  cannot  be  enforced  against  an  agency  or 
depot  for  the  storage  of  beer  imported  from 
another  state  while  in  original  packages,  as 
it  does  not  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  Aug.  8,  1890,  that  the 
right  of  the  shipper  of  beer  to  sell  the  same 
ill  the  original  packages  *'  shall,  upon  arrival 
in  such  state  or  territory,  be  subject  to  the 
operation  and  effect  of  the  laws  of  such  state 
or  territoTy  enacted  in  the  exercise  of  its 
police  powers."  Pabst  Brewing  'Co.  r.  Terre 
Haute,  (1899)  98  Fed.  Rep.  331.  See  also 
supra,  this  section.  State  and  Municipal 
Legislation  Affecting  Commerce  —  Intoxxoat- 
ing  Liquors  —  Act  of  Congress  of  Aug,  8, 
1890  — Effect  of  the  Statute,  p.  502. 

Sale  of  cigarettes.  —  A  West  Virginia 
statute,  which  requires  license  fees  or  taxes 
to  be  paid  for  carrying  on  the  different 
trades,  acts,  and  occupations  mentioned 
therein,  and  provides:  "On  every  license  to 
sell  at  retail  domestic  wines,  ale,  beer,  or 
drinks  of  like  nature,  one  hundred  dollars,  or 
to  sell  at  retail  cigarettes  or  cigarette  paper, 
five  hundred  dollars,"  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
cigarettes  imported  from  another  state  into 
the  state  of  West  Virginia,  and  sold  by  the 
importer  within  that  state,  in  the  original 
packages,  is  a  burden  upon  commerce  among 
the  states,  and  to  that  extent  in  violation  of 
the  commercial  clause  of  the  Constitution; 
and  so  far  as  it  relates  to  cigarettes  manu- 
factured in  another  state  and  by  the  manu- 
facturer sent  into  West  Virginia  in  the 
original  packages,  for  sale  by  the  agent  of 
the  manufacturer,  and  so  sold  in  such  pack- 
ages by  such  agent,  it  is  for  the  same  reason 
inoperative  and  void.  In  re  Minor,  (1895) 
69  Fed.  Rep.  233,  in  which  the  court  said: 
'*  It  will  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  state,  by 
this  legislation,  is  not  taxing  the  property 
imported  by  the  petitioner,  as  it  does  other 


property  within  its  limits,  by  a  general  and 
uniform  tax  rate,  but  that  this  tax  is  im- 
posed for  the  privilege  of  selling  the  imported 
artieles,  and  is,  as  to  them,  special  and  addi- 
tional." See  also  State  v.  Goetze,  (1897)  43 
W.  Va.  496.  But  see  In  re  May,  (1897)  82 
Fed.  Rep.  426,  in  which  case  the  court,  com- 
menting on  the  above  case,  said:  ''  In  that 
decision  the  learned  judge  states  *  that  it  is 
only  by  the  sale  of  the  imported  article  that 
it  becomes  mingled  with  the  other  property 
within  the  state.'  I  am  sure  this  position 
cannot  be  maintained.  In  the  case  of  Brown 
V  Houston,  (1885)  114  U.  S.  622,  the  Su- 
preme Court  said,  of  a  tax  imposed  upon  a 
certain  lot  of  coal  shipped  from  Pennsylvania 
and  still  in  the  boats  in  which  it  was  shipped, 
and  still  owned  by  parties  in  the  state  from 
which  it  was  shipped:  *  It  was  imposed  after 
the  coal  had  arrived  at  its  destination  and 
was  put  up  for  sale.  The  coal  had  come  to 
its  place  of  rest  for  final  disposal  or  use, 
and  was  a  commodity  in  the  market  of  New 
Orleans.  It  might  continue  in  that  condi- 
tion for  a  year  or  two  years  or  only  for  a 
day.  It  had  become  a  part  of  the  general 
mass  of  property  in  the  state.' " 

Sale  of  coal  oil  and  its  products.  —  A  New 
Mexico  territorial  statute,  imposing  a  tax  on 
the  sale  of  coal  oil  and  its  products,  is  in 
contravention  of  this  clause  so  far  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  business  of  one  engaged  in  the 
buying  of  coal  oil  from  the  producers  thereof 
without  the  territory,  and  shipping  the  same 
into  the  territory  for  distribution  and  sale, 
such  sales  being  in  original  packages.  The 
fact  that  the  Act  provided  for  a  like  license 
for  the  sale  of  oil  produced  within  the  terri- 
tory does  not  take  such  business,  which  is 
interstate,  out  of  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution.   In  re  Wilson,  ( 1900 )  ION.  Mex.  36. 

Sale  of  drugs.  —  An  Iou>a  statute  providing 
that  "any  itinerant  vendor  of  any  drug, 
nostrum,  ointment,  or  appliance  of  any  kind 
intended  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  or  in- 
jury, who  shall  by  writing  or  printing  or  by 
any  other  method  publicly  profess  to  cure  or 
treat  diseases  or  injury  or  deformity  by  any 
drug,  nostrum,  or  manipulation,  or  other 
expedient,  shall  pay  a  license  of  one  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  to  be  paid  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  commission  of  pharmacy,"  is  valid 
as  to  sales  made  by  an  agent  of  original 
packages  of  medicines  receivSl  from  his  prin- 
cipal in  another  state.  The  right  to  sell  in 
original  packages  medicine  brought  into  the 
state  from  another  state  does  not  include  the 
right  to  have  it  sold  by  an  unlicensed  itin- 
erant, who,  to  make  sales,  professes  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  healing.  State  v.  Wheelock, 
(1895)  95  Iowa  581. 


(12)  Tax  on  Merchants  and  Peddlers.  — A  statute  which  requires  a  ped- 
dler to  take  out  a  license,  and  in  default  thereof  subjects  him  to  a  penalty, 
18  a  valid  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  state  over  persons  and  business  within  its 
borders  as  applied  to  one  who  oflFers  for  sale  machines  which  he  has  with  him 
at  the  time,   the  dealings  being  neither  accompanied  nor  followed  by  any 

transfer  of  goods,  or  of  any  order  for  their  transfer,  from  one  state  to  another. 
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Emert  v.  Missouri,  (1895)  156  U.  S.  311, 
aHirming  8Ute  v.  Emert,  (1890)  103  Mo. 
241.  See  also  State  v,  Snoddy,  (1895)  128 
Mo.  523;  State  v.  Parsons,  (1894)  124  Mo. 
436;  SUte  v.  Smithson,  (1891)  106  Mo.  149. 

A  municipal  ordinance  imposing  a  license 
on  hawkers  and  peddlers  does  not  interfere 
with  interstate  commerce  in  the  case  of  a 
peddler  of  chairs,  imported  into  the  state  be- 
fore his  employment  begins,  even  though  the 
sale  by  him  is  conditional  and  the  title  re- 
mains  in  the  foreign  owner.  South  Bend  v. 
Martin,  (1895)   142  Ind.  32. 

A  citizen  of  another  state  bringing  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  into  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  peddling  them,  is  required  to  pay 
the  peddler^B  license,  and  the  statute  impos- 
ing such  a  tax  does  not  violate  this  clause. 
Rash  17.  Farl^,  (1891)  91  Ky.  344.  See  also 
In  re  Abel,  (Idaho  1904)  77  Pac.  Rep.  621. 

One  who  engages  on  his  own  account  in 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling  sewing  ma- 
chines is  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
notwithstanding  the  machines  were  manu- 
factured in  another  state  than  that  of  sale, 
and  is  required  to  pay  the  license  tax  pre- 
scribed by  state  statute.  State  v.  Wessell, 
(1891)  109  N.  Car.  735. 

One  who  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  ex- 
hibiting and  offering  certain  goods  manu- 
factured in  other  states  for  sale,  from  door 
to  door,  for  cash  or  on  the  instalment  plan, 
is  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  but 
must  take  out  a  license  as  a  hawker  or 
peddler,  under  the  state  law.  Com.  v,  Dun- 
ham, (1899)  191  Pa.  St.  73.  See  also  Com. 
r.  Harmel,  (1895)  166  Pa.  St.  89;  Com.  t?. 
Gardner,  (1890)  133  Pa.  St.  284;  Com.  t?. 
Rearick,  (1904)  26  Pa.  Super.  Ct.  384,  as  to 
a  peddler  delivering  goods  after  breaking  the 
ordinal  package. 

One  engaged  in  peddling  goods  previously 
shipped  to  him  from  his  employers,  residents 
in  another  state,  is  not  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  must  take  out  a  license  re- 
quired by  state  law  as  a  peddler.  Saulsbury 
r.  SUte,  (1901)  43  Tex.  Crim.  90.  See  also 
Ew  p.  Butin,  (1889)  28  Tex.  App.  304.  But 
see  Kirkpatrick  v,  SUte,  (1901)  42  Tex. 
Crim.  459. 

Tax  on  lightning-rod  dealers.  —  A  TexoB 
sUtute  requiring  dealers  in  lightning  rods 
to  procure  a  license  to  pursue  such  business 
was  held  to  be  applicable  to  one  who  took 
orders  for  goods,  which  were  shipped  direct 
to  him  from  outside  the  sUte,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  to  do  the  work  of  carry- 
ing the  lightning  rods  from  place  to  place 
and  set  them  up  at  his  own  expense,  and 
was  to  share  in  the  profits  arising,  only  ac- 
counting to  the  foreign  concern  for  one- 
fourth  of  their  list  price  for  such  goods; 
and  all  the  balance  over  this  was  to  go  to  him. 
Camp  V,  SUte,  (1901)  42  Tex.  Crim.  499, 
the  court  saying:  **  If  this  arrangement  did 
not  constitute  appellant  an  independent 
dealer  in  the  lightning-rod  business,  then  it 
cerUinly  constituted  him  n  partner  with  the 
foreign  house,  he  at  the  time  residing  and 
doing  a  lightning-rod  business  in  this  sUte." 


But  in  Talbutt  v.  SUte,  (1898)  39  Tez. 
Crim.  64,  the  court  held  it  to  be  a  Ux  on 
intersUte  coounerce,  saying:  "  The  evidence 
shows  that  the  appellant  was  representing 
Cole  Bros.,  who  resided  in  Greencastle,  Put- 
nam coun^,  Ind.,  and  who  carried  on  their 
business  at  that  place.  Cole  Bros,  have  not, 
and  never  have  had,  a  place  of  business 
within  the  limits  of  the  sUte  of  Texas,  and 
appellant  is  their  agent  and  representative 
soliciting  orders  for  the  placing  of  lightning 
rods  on  nouses  in  Grayson  county,  and  when 
the  orders  are  secured  they  are  sent  to  the 
place  of  business  of  C^le  Bros.,  at  Green- 
castle, Ind.  Lightning  rods  were  then  made 
in  obedience  to  said  o^^rs,  shipped  to  Texas, 
and,  when  requirea  to  do  so,  appellant  as- 
sisted in  placing  these  lightning  rods  at  the 
places  desired  by  the  purchasers.  For  this 
he  collected  the  money  for  the  sale,  or  took 
notes,  as  the  case  might  be.  Without  going 
into  any  discussion  of  the  matter  further 
than  heretofore,  we  hold  that  the  conviction 
was  erroneous." 

Rulings    upon   particnUr    sUtntea.  —  An 

Arkansas  statute  providing  that  "  there  shall 
be  levied  and  collected  as  a  state  tax,  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars  upon  each  and  eveiy 
clock  peddler,  each  and  every  agent  for  the 
sale  of  lightning  rods,  and  stove-range  agents, 
doing  business  in  this  sUte  for  the  term  of 
one  year  or  less,"  is  applicable  to  drummers 
selling  stove  ranges  which  are  already 
within  the  sUte,  having  been  shipped  into  the 
state  and  placed  in  a  storehouse  for  future 
sale.  Uynes  v.  Briggs,  (1890)  41  Fed.  Sep. 
469. 

A  Florida  sUtute  imposing  a  lioense  on 
hawkers  and  peddlers  is  not  invalid  as  to  a 
peddler  selling  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
brought  into  the  sUte  for  the  purpose  of  sale 
at  reUil,  which  were  not  sold  in  original 
packages,  the  deliveries  being  made  at  the 
time  of  Uking  the  orders,  or  all  the  negotU- 
tions  prior  to  and  attending  the  sales  being 
had  with  reference  to  goods  then  present  in 
the  state.    Hall  v,  SUte,  (1897)  39  Fla.  637. 

An  Indiana  statute  which  requires  a  license 
f ee  te  be  paid  by  traveling  merchanU  and 
peddlers  who  are  not  residento  of  the  sUte, 
to  vend  foreign  merchandise,  is  not  in  con- 
flict with  this  clause.  Sears  t\  Warren 
County,  (1871)  36  Ind.  267.  See  also  Beall 
t;.  State,  (1835)  4  Blackf.  (Ind.)  107. 

A  Louisiana  statute  imposing  a  license  on 
transient  persons  doing  business  within  the 
sUte,  and  selling  goods  brought  from  other 
states,  does  not  violate  this  clause.  Cole  v. 
Randolph,  (1879)  31  La.  Ann.  535. 

A  Maine  sUtute  imposing  a  license  on  the 
business  of  an  itinerant  peddler  going  about 
from  place  to  place,  having  his  goods  with 
him,  exposing  them  for  sale  and  selling  them, 
does  not  violate  this  clause.  SUte  r.  Mont- 
gomery,  (1899)   92  Me.  440. 

A  Maryland  sUtute  providing  that  "no 
person  or  corporation,  other  than  the  grower, 
maker,  or  manufacturer,  shall  barter  or  sell, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of,  or  shall  offer  for  sale 
any  goods,  chattels,  wares,  or  merchandise 
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within  this  state,  without  first  obtaining  a 
license  in  the  manner  herein  prescribed/"  is 
valid.  Corson  v.  State,  (1881)  57  Md.  266,  on 
which  statute  the  court  said :  "  It  is  not  a 
tax  upon  the  goods  constituting  the  capital 
stock  of  the  person  obtaining  the  license; 
but  the  legislature  in  regulating  the  rate  or 
cost  of  the  license,  has  adopted  as  a  stand- 
ard the  amount  or  value  of  the  stock  in 
trade  of  the  dealer.  Domestic  traders  are 
required  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  license. 
This  is  imposed  on  them  as  a  tax  upon  their 
occupation  or  business  as  vendors  of  goods; 
it  is  not,  and  has  never  been  considered  as  a 
tax  upon  their  stock  of  goods  as  property; 
for  that  is  taxed  under  our  general  laws  as 
property  within  the  state.  So  where  a  per- 
son not  residing  within  the  state,  who  wishes 
to  carry  on  the  same  business  within  its 
limits,  is  required  to  pay  the  same  rate  of 
license,  regulated  by  the  same  standard,  it 
cannot  be  successfully  maintained  that  the 
license  is  a  tax  upon  his  stock  of  mer- 
chandise, situated  in  the  state  in  which  he 
resides." 

A  Massachuaetis  statute  imposing  a  license 


tax  on  "every  hawker,  peddler,  or  petty 
chapman,  or  other  person,  going  from  town 
to  town,  or  from  place  to  place,  or  from 
dwelling  house  to  dwelling  house,  in  the  same 
town,  either  on  foot,  or  with  one  or  more 
horses,  or  otherwise  carrying  for  sale,  or 
exposing  to  sale,  any  goods,"  etc.,  is  valid. 
Com.  V,  Ober,  (1853)  12  Cush.  (Mass.)  493. 

A  'North  Dakota  statute  entitled  ''  An  Act 
taxing  the  occupation  of  hawkers  and 
peddlers"  is  not  invalid  as  applied  to  one 
engaged  in  the  business  of  peddling,  barter- 
ing, and  exchanging  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, and  for  such  purpose  traveling  from 
place  to  place,  carrying  and  offering  and  ex- 
posing goods  to  sell.  In  re  Lipschitz,  (N. 
Dak.  1903)  95  N.  W.  Rep.  157. 

A  Virginia  statute  imposing  a  license  tax 
on  agents  selling  manufactured  implements 
or  machines  is  not  invalid  as  applied  to 
agents  carrying  implements  manufactured  in 
other  states  and  selling  direct  to  customers. 
American  Harrow  Co.  v,  Shaffer,  (1895)  68 
Fed.  Rep.  757,  appeal  dismissed  for  want  of 
jurisdiction,   (1897)  166  U.  S.  718. 


A  Vnifbrm  Tax  imposed  by  a  municipal  corporation  on  all  sales  made  in  it, 

whether  they  be  made  by  a  citizen  of  the  state  or  a  citizen  of  some  other  state, 

and  whether  the  goods  sold  are  the  produce  of  the  state  within  which  the 

municipal  ordinance  was  passed  or  some  other  state,  is  valid. 

Woodruff  V,  Parham,  (1868)  8  Wall.  (U. 
S.)  123. 

Where  original  packages  in  which  the 
goods  were  imported  have  been  broken  and 
the  goods  taken  therefrom  and  placed  in 
store  upon  sale,  thereby  becoming  mixed  with 
other  property,  they  become  subject  to  the 
taxing  power  of  the  state.  People  v.  Roberts, 
(1899)   158  N.  Y.  167. 

Tax  on  merchants'  purchases.  —  A  North 
Carolina  statute  imposing  a  tax  on  mer- 
chants and  dealers,  of  one- tenth  of  one  per 
centum  of  their  purchases,  is  not  a  tax  on 
property,  but  upon  the  occupation  of  buying 
and  selling  goods  in  the  state,  and  is  not  in 
conflict  with  this  clause,  notwithstanding  the 
merchandise  bought  and  sold  is  purchased 
from  persons  in  other  states.  The  tax  is  not 
on  the  business  of  buying  goods  out*  of  the 
state,  but  on  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  goods  in  the  state  irrespective  of  the 
place  of  origin  of  the  goods ;  and  the  extent  of 
the  purchases,  whether  "  in  or  out  of  the 
state,"  is  only  referred  to  as  a  basis  by  which 
to  measure  the  tax  which  shall  be  levied  on 
the  business  proportionate  with  such  approxi- 
mation to  its  volume.  State  v.  French, 
(1891)  109  N.  Car.  727.  See  also  State  t?. 
Stevenson,  (1891)   109  N.  Car.  730. 

Tax  on  sale  of  farm  products.  —  A  munici- 
pal ordinance  which  by  its  terms  makes  it 
unlawful  for  any  person  not  a  resident  of  the 
city  to  sell  farm  products  in  the  city,  with- 
out obtaining  a  license  and  paying?  therefor 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  except  upon 
premises  leased  or  owned  by  such  person,  or 
to  a  person,  firm,  or  corporation  who  is -the 


lessee  or  owner  of  such  premises,  is  invalid 
as  a  regulation  of  commerce  as  applied  to  a 
person  not  a  resident  of  the  state  and  not  a 
lessee  or  owner  of  premises  in  the  city,  upon 
which  a  sale  of  farm  products  raised  in  an- 
other state  was  made.  Buffalo  f.  Reavey, 
(1899)  37  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  231,  in  which  case 
the  court  said :  "  It  is  of  no  consequence, 
even  if  the  ordinance  in  question  affects  and 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  residents  and 
citizens  of  the  state.  One  state,  under  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  has  no 
right  to  prohibit  the  importation  into  that 
state  of  an  article  of  commerce  for  sale, 
simply  because  it  may  have  by  act  of  its  legis- 
lature prohibited  the  sale  of  such  article  by 
its  own  citizens." 

Selling  at  auction.  —  A  municipal  ordi- 
nance making  it  an  offense  for  any  person 
who  should  temporarily  reside  therein  to 
vend  at  auction  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise or  any  other  thing,  any^vhere  in  the 
city,  or  engage  in  the  business  of  itinerant 
merchant  without  having  first  obtained  a 
license,  as  applied  to  one  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  goods  purchased  at  assignee's 
sale  and  other  bankrupt  sales,  some  in  that 
state  and  some  in  other  states,  is  not  invalid 
ab  an  interference  with  or  attempted  regula- 
tion of  commerce  between  the  states.  Car- 
rollton  V.  Bazzette,  (1896)  159  111.  287. 

License  to  sell  liquor  on  board  TessoL  — 

The  owner  of  a  restaurant  and  saloon  on 
board  a  vessel  lying  in  navi|;able  waters  be- 
tween two  states,  and  touching  at  navigable 
places  in  the  course  of  her  voyage,  cannot 
be  compelled  by  the  local  authorities  of  any 
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of  thooe  places  to  {My  a  liquor  tax  for  fell- 
log  spirita,  when  it  appears  that  he  told 
liquors  only  on  board  the  vessel.  State  v. 
Frappart,  ( 1879)  31  La.  Ann.  340. 

Sales  hy  traTeliag  troupe.  —  A  Massa- 
ehttselts  statute  imposing  a  tax  on  itinerant 
vendors  who  are  defined  by  the  statute  to  be 
all  persons  **  who  engage  in  a  temporary  or 
transient  business  in  this  state,  either  in  one 
locality  or  in  traveling  from  place  to  place 
selling  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  and 
who  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  on  such 
business  hire,  lease,  or  occupy  any  building 
or  structure  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of 
such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,*'  was 
held  not  to  be  invalid  as  applied  to  a  travel- 
ing troupe,  composed  of  Indians,  a  comedian, 
and  a  physician,  which  gave  entertainments 
consisting  of  songs,  dances,  farces,  Indian 
ceremonies,  and  lectures.  The  purpose  of  the 
troupe  and  of  their  entertainments  was  to 
advertise  certain  proprieta^  medicines.  The 
troupe  hired  and  occupied  for  two  weeks  a 
public  hall,  and  there  offered  for  sale,  and 
sold,  both  during  the  entertainments,  which 
were  in  the  evenings,  and  during  the  day 
time,  bottles  of  the  medicine  to  such  parties 
as  called  for  them.  Com.  v.  Newhall,  ( 1895) 
164  Mass.  339,  holding  that  the  statute  was 
not  a  revenue  statute,  but  one  passed  under 
the  police  power  of  the  commonwealth,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  and  punishing  fraud  in 
bales  by  itinerant  vendors. 

Rulings  upon  particular  statutes.  —  A 
Georgia  statute  providing:  "Upon  every 
sewing  machine  company  selling  or  dealing 
in  sewing  machines,  by  itself  or  its  agents,  in 
this  state,  and  upon  all  wholesale  dealers  in 
sewing  machines  selling  sewing  machines 
manufactured   by   companies   that   have   not 

Said  the  tax  herein  required,  two  hundred 
ollars  for  each  tiscal  year  or  fractional  part 
thereof,  to  be  paid  to  the  comptroller-general 
at  the  time  of  commencement  of  business; 
and  in  addition  to  the  above  amount,  said 
companies  or  wholesale  dealers  shall  furnish 
the  comptroller-general  a  list  of  all  agents 
authorized  to  sell  machines,  and  shall  pay  to 
said  comptroller-general  the  sum  of  ten  dol- 
lars for  each  of  their  agents,  in  each  county, 
for  each  fiscal  year  or  fractional  part  thereof, 
and  upon  the  payment  of  said  sum  the  comp- 
troller-general shall  issue  to  each  of  said 
agents  a  certificate  of  authority  to  transact 
business  in  this  state,"  is  valid.    "While  it 


is  exclusively  the  province  of  Congrest  to 
regulate  commerce  between  the  several  states, 
and  to  protect  the  same  from  hostile  state 
legislation,  yet,  when  products  are  shioped 
from  one  state  and  lodged  in  another,  there 
to  be  offered  for  sale  in  open  market,  the 
business  of  selling  them  there  is  no  longer 
interstate  commerce,  but  assumes  a  domestic 
character  and  becomes  subject  to  the  laws  of 
taxation  of  force  in  the  state  where  such 
business  is  pursued.  The  property  involved 
in  the  conduct  of  this  business,  having  be- 
come intermingled  with  the  general  mass  of 
property  in  the  state,  has  it^lf  become  sub- 
ject to  taxation  there;  and,  upon  principle, 
the  business  of  selling  it  is  alike  taxable  in 
that  jurisdiction."  Singer  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Wright, 
(1896)  97  Ga.  115.  See  also  Weaver  v.  SUte, 
(1892)  89  Ga.  639,  and  Singer  Mfg.  Co.  v. 
Wright,  (1887)  33  Fed.  Rep.  123,  in  which 
case  the  court  said  that  the  language  of  the 
Act  is 'certainly  broad  enough  to  cover  all 
sewing  machine  companies,  whether  the  com- 
pany be  of  this  or  of  another  state.  The  fact 
that  no  sewing  machines  are  manufactured  in 
the  state  cannot  change  this  matter  if  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Tax  Act  embraces  such  com- 
panies as  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  during 
the  operation  of  the  law  be,  engaged  in  such 
manufacture  in  the  state. 

A  Afonf ofMi  statute  providing  that  ''every 
person  or  persons  who  is  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  cigarettes,  cigarette  papers,  or 
material  used  in  making  cigarettes,  except 
tobacco,  shall  pay  a  license  of  ten  dollars  per 
month  in  addition  to  any  other  license  herein 
provided  for,"  cannot  be  considered  as  im- 
posing a  special  tax  for  the  privilege  of  sell- 
ing an  article  imported  from  another  state. 
The  tax  imposed  is  upon  the  business  of 
selling  cigarettes,  whether  manufactured 
within  the  state  or  in  another  state.  In  re 
May,  (1897)  82  Fed.  Rep.  424. 

An  Ohio  revenue  statute  providing  that 
"  all  persons  trading  in  foreign  or  domestic 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  or  drugs  and 
medicines,  within  tnis  state,  whether  the 
capital  employed  in  such  trade  shall  be 
owned  within  the  state  or  elsewhere,  shall  be 
considered  merchants,  and  as  such  shall  be 
classed  according  to  the  amount  of  annual 
capital  by  them  respectively  employed,"  was 
held  to  be  valid.  Raguet  v.  Wade,  (1829)  4 
Ohio  109. 


(13)  TcLx  on  Merchandise  Brokers,  —  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
right  of  a  state  legislature  to  tax  trades,  professions,  and  occupations,  in  the 
absence  of  inhibition  in  the  state  constitution  in  that  regard;  and  where  a 
resident  engages  in  general  business,  as  that  of  a  merchandise  broker,  subject 
to  a  particular  tax,  the  fact  that  the  business  done  chances  to  consist,  for  the 
time  being,  wholly  or  partially  in  negotiating  sales  between  resident  and  non- 
resident merchants,  of  goods  situated  in  another  state,  does. not  necessarily 
involve  the  taxation  of  interstate  commerce,  forbidden  by  the  Constitution. 

Ficklen    v.    Shelby   County    Taxing   Dist.,       court  said  of  the  above  case:     "  But  this  waa 

(1892)  145  U.  S.  21.     But  see  In  re  Rozelle,       a  esse  where  the  petitioners  or  complainants 

(1893)  67  Fed.  Rep.  156,  in  which  case  the       had  taken  out  license  under  the  state  law  to 
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do  a  general  oommission  business,  and  had  in  the  state  by  sample  for  the  sale  and  de- 
giTen  bond  to  report  their  commissions  dur-  livery  to  citizens  of  the  state  of  goods,  wares, 
XD%  the  year,  and  to  pay  a  required  percentr  and  merchandise  which,  at  the  time  of  enter- 
age  thereon,  and  applied  to  the  municipal  ing  into  said  contract,  are  the  property  of 
authorities  to  issue  such  license  again  with-  citizens  of  other  states,  and  situated  in  such 
out  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  tax;  so  other  states;  and  who  does  not  make  sales  of 
that  case  is  so  dissimilar  from  the  one  under  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  situated 
conBideration  that  it  is  not  authoritative  in  the  state  at  the  time  of  making  any  such 
upon  tiie  point  in  issue,  for  Chief  Justice  contracts,  is  invalid  under  this  clause.  In  re 
Fiiller,  in  the  opinion  in  that  case,  uses  the  Rozelle,  (1893)  67  Fed.  Hep.  156. 
following  language:  '  What  position  the  pe-  ^  municipal  ordinance  which  requires  local 
titioners  would  T>ave  occupied  if  thejr  had  commercial  brokers  before  engaging  in  busi- 
rot  undertaken  to  do  a  general  commission  .  license  is  not  apDlicable  to  one 
business,  and  had  taken  out  no  license  there-  ^,^„  ^^^^  ^„,  f„^  nonresident  principals  in 
for,  but  bad  simply  transacted  business  for  „e„otiatini?  sales  of  merchandise  which  is 
nonresident  nrinciJaU.  is  an  entirely  different  J'tt"?^  other  stlter  Stratford  "  Mont 
qi^twn^  wtich  aoe.    not  arise  upon    this  \^^^    (iggg,  hq  ^j^   ^26. 

A  municipal  ordinance  imposing  a  license 

A  municipal  ordinance  providing  "  that  it  tax  upon  every  commercial  street  broker,  as 

shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  engage  applied  to  persons  engaged  on  their  own  ac- 

in,  exercise,  or  pursue  any  of  the  following  count  in  a  commercial  street  brokerage  busi- 

yocations  or  business   without   having   first  ness,  in  the  course  of  which  they  take  orders 

obtained  a  license  therefor  from  the  proper  for  goods  to  be  filled  by  nonresident  dealers, 

city  authorities,  the  amount  of  which  license  the  brokers,  unless  otherwise  directed,  placing 

is  herely  fixed  as  follows,  to  wit:     (1)   Every  these  orders  at  their  own  option  with  any  of 

merchandise  broker  who  maintains  a  store-  their  correspondents,  and  reselling  any  goods 

room  or  wareroom  or  office  within  the  city  rejected  after  their  arrival  within  the  state, 

limits,  fifty  dollars  per  annum,"  as  applied  is  valid.    Walton  t?.  Augusta,  (1898)  104  Ga. 

to  a  merchandise  broker,  who  makes  contracts  757. 

(14)  Taoi  on  Money  or  Exchange  Brokers.  —  A  state  statute  levying  an 
annual  tax  on  money  and  exchange  brokers  is  not  invalid  when  applied  to  a 
person  whose  sole  business  is  buying  and  selling  foreign  bills  of  exchange.  Bills 
of  exchange  are  instruments  of  commerce,  but  this  is  not  a  tax  on  them.  Under 
the  law  every  person  is  free  to  buy  or  sell  bills  of  exchange  as  may  be  necessary 
in  his  business  transactions,  but  he  is  required  to  pay  the  tax  if  he  engage  in 
the  business  of  a  money  or  exchange  broker. 

Nathan  t;.   Louiaiana,    (1850)    8  How.  (U.  S.)  80,  affirming   (1845)   12  Rob.   (La.)  332. 

(16)  Tax  on  Sale  of  Swnday  Newspapers.  —  A  statute  providing  that 
"  there  shall  be  levied  on  and  collected  from  every  person,  firm,  or  association 
of  persons  selling  or  oflFering  for  sale  the  '  Sunday  Sun,'  the  *  Kansas  City 
Sunday  Sun,'  or  other  publications  of  like  character,  whether  illustrated  or 
not,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  each  county  in  which  sale  may  be  made 
or  offered  to  be  made,"  is  not  an  encroachment  on  this  clause,  as  resident  or 
nonresident  sellers  of  papers  must  submit  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  before 
selling,  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  the  designated  publications. 

Preston  v.  Finley,  (1896)  72  Fed.  Rep.  861. 

(16)  Tax  on  Business  of  Dealing  in  Futures.  —  A  statute  levying  a  license 
tax  as  follows :  "  Upon  every  individual  or  firm,  or  his  or  their  agents,  engaged 
in  the  business  of  selling  or  buying  farm  products,  sugar,  coffee,  and  salt,  and 
meat  for  future  delivery  (commonly  called  'futures'),  five  hundred  dollars 
each  per  annum  for  the  county  where  such  business  is  carried  on,"  is  valid. 
The  business  of  buying  and  selling  as  futures,  being  gambling,  is  not  protected 
by  this  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

Alexander  v.  State,  (1890)  86  Ga.  246. 
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(17)  TaaonDnummerSy  Canvassers^  and  Sample  Peddlers — (a)  Zn 
A  tax  applied  to  an  individual  within  the  state,  selling  the  goods  of  his  principal 
who  is  a  nonresident  of  the  state,  is  in  effect  a  tax  upon  interstate  commerce, 
and  that  fact  is  not  in  any  wise  altered  by  calling  the  tax  one  upon  the  occu- 
pation of  the  individual  residing  within  the  state  while  acting  as  the  agent  of 
a  nonresident  principal.  The  tax  remains  one  upon  interstate  commerce,  under 
whatever  name  it  may  be  designated. 


Stockard  v,  Morgan,  (1902)  185  U.  S.  37, 
the  court  saying:  "Although  the  state  has 
general  power  to  tax  individuals  and  prop- 
erty within  its  jurisdiction,  yet  it  has  no 
power  to  tax  interstate  commerce,  even  in  the 
person  of  a  resident  of  the  state,"  reversing 
(1900)  105  Tenn.  412.  See  also  Corson  v, 
Maryland,  (1887)  120  U.  S.  502;  McClellan 
V.  Pettigrew,  (1892)  44  La.  Ann.  356;  Rich- 
ardson V.  State,  (Miss.  1892)  11  So.  Rep. 
934:  Wrought  Iron  Range  Co.  i?.  Campen, 
(1904)  136  N.  Car.  506;  SUte  t?.  Bracco, 
(1889)  103  N.  Car.  349;  Baxter  v,  Thomas, 
(1896)  4  Okla.  605;  Hurford  v.  SUte,  (1892) 
91  Tenn.  669;  Miller  v.  (^k>odman,  (1897)  91 
Tex.  41;  Woessner  v.  Cottam,  (1898)  19  Tex. 
Civ.  App.  611. 

A  state  statute  imposing  a  tax  or  duty  on 
persons  who,  not  having  their  place  of  busi- 
ness within  the  state,  engage  in  the  business 
of  selling  or  of  soliciting  the  sale  of  certain 
described  liquors  to  be  shipped  into  the  state, 
is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution.  Walling 
t;.  Michigan,  (1886)  116  U.  S.  454. 

A  municipal  ordinance  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  a  license  by  an  agent  sent  into  the 
state  by  a  manufacturer  in  another  state  to 
solicit  orders  is  a  direct  burden  upon  inter- 
state commerce,  and  therefore  void.  Bren- 
nan  v,  Titusville,  (1894)  153  U.  S.  297.  See 
also  Com.  t?.  Walker,  (1894)  14  Pa.  Co.  Ct. 
586;  Ex  p,  Holman,  (1896)  36  Tex  Crim. 
255;  SUte  V,  Willingham,  (1900)  9  Wyo. 
290. 

The  sale  of  goods  which  are  in  another 
state  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  them  into  the  state  in  which 
the  negotiation  is  made,  is  intersUte  com- 
merce. A  tax  on  the  sale  of  such  goods  be- 
fore they  are  brought  into  the  state  is  a 
tax  on  interstate  commerce  itself;  and  a 
license  or  privilege  tax  for  negotiating  the 
sale  in  one  state  of  goods  in  another  is,  in 
effect,  a  tax  on  the  goods  sold,  and  a  sUte 
cannot  levy  a  tax  on  goods  not  within  her 
jurisdiction.  Hynes  v.  Briggs,  (1890)  41 
Fed.  Rep.  470. 

A  city  cannot  be  empowered  by  the  laws  of 
its  own  state  to  impose  a  license  Ux  upon  a 
commercial  drummer  or  other  person  of  a 
another  state,  for  merely  offering  to  sell 
goods  within  the  city  by  sample,  where  the 
goods  are  to  be  brought  from  another  state, 
and  where  the  owner  of  the  goods  does  not 
reside  within  the  state  where  the  goods  are 
offered  for  sale.  Ft.  Scott  v.  Pelton,  (1888) 
39  Kan.  764. 

A  peddler  of  organs  for  a  company  in  an- 
other  state  took   an  organ   with   him,   and 


whenever  he  made  a  sale  of  the  same  style 
organ  as  he  carried  he  delivered  it  at  once, 
and  if  a  different  style  were  wanted  he  made 
a  contract  and  sent  the  order  to  the  office  of 
the  company,  and  the  organ  was  shipped  to 
the  agent,  who  delivered  it.  The  organs  were 
paid  for  in  money  and  notes,  the  notes  being 
sent  to  the  company  and  guaranteed  by  the 
agent.  It  was  held  that  the  agent  was  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  and  not  liable 
to  the  occupation  Ux,  and  this  notwithsUnd- 
ing  the  agent  made  a  sale  of  an  organ  then 
at  the  house  of  another  party,  within  the 
sUte.  French  v.  SUte,  ( 1900)  42  Tex.  Crim. 
222. 

Distributing  point  within  the  sUte.  — A 
municipal  ordinance  providing  "  that  all 
persons  canvassing  or  soliciting  within  the 
said  city  orders  for  goods,  books,  paintings, 
wares,  or  merchandise  of  any  kind,  or  per- 
sons delivering  such  articles  under  orders  so 
obUined  or  solicited,  shall  be  required  to 
procure  from  the  mayor  a  license  to  trans- 
act business,  and  shall  pay  to  the  said  treas- 
urer therefor  the  following  terms,"  is  void 
as  applied  to  a  book  agent  soliciting  orders 
for  the  sale  of  books  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  another  sUte,  where  all  orders  for 
books  and  periodicals  taken  by  the  agent  for 
his  employer  are  sent  to  be  filled,  and  the 
goods  are  subsequently  delivered  by  the  em- 
ployer on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  meet 
his  approval,  notwitiistanding  the  employer 
has  a  branch  office  or  storeroom  in  the  sUte 
from  which  he  sends  out  the  books  which 
are  needed  to  fill  the  orders  taken  by  the 
canvassers,  and  as  needed  to  replenish  the 
stock  in  the  branch  office  he  ships  books 
from  time  to  time  from  his  main  office  or 
storehouse  in  the  other  sUtes.  In  re  Nich- 
ols, (1891)  48  Fed.  Rep.  164.  See  also  In  re 
Tyerman,  (1891)  48  Fed.  Rep.  167,  as  to 
one  whose  duty  it  is  to  deliver  the  books  and 
to  collect  the  price;  In  re  White,  (1890)  43 
Fed.  Rep.  913. 

Where  a  salesman  is  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  taking  orders  for  goods,  and  sends 
such  orders  to  the  main  office  in  another 
sUte  or  to  one  of  the  distributing  points 
outside  of  the  sUte,  when  there  is  a  dis- 
tributing point  within  the  sUte  in  which  the 
orders  are  Uken,  the  transaction  cannot  be 
called  intersUte  commerce  but  an  evasion 
of  the  tax  laws  of  the  sUte.  Kimmell  r. 
SUte,   (1900)   104  Tenn.  184. 

Distinction  between  sales  to  merchante  sad 

to  public  generally.  —  A  distinction  made  by 

a  municipal  ordinance  between   agents  and 

drummers  selling  exclusively  by  sample  or 
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otherwise  to  regular  merchants  of  the  town 
and  those  selling  to  the  public  generally  can- 
not alter  the  situation.  Clements  v,  Casper, 
(1894)  4  Wyo.  498. 

Excepting  only  manufactured  goods.  — A 
municipal  ordinance  imposing  license  taxes 
on  canvassers  and  peddlers,  and  containing 
a  proviso  that  *'  this  ordinance  shall  not 
apply  to  persons  soliciting  orders  for  the 
manufacture  of  goods  manufactured  beyond 
the  boundaiy  of  this  state,"  is  invalid.  Such , 
a  proviso  is  not  wide  enough,  as  there  are 
many  articles  of  extensive  interstate  com- 
merce besides  manufactured  goods.  Port 
Clinton  v.  Shafer,  (1896)   5  Pa.  Dist.  583. 

On  busineas  of  putting  up  lightning  rods. 
—  A  North  Carolina  statute  imposed  a 
license  tax  "  on  every  itinerant  who  puts  up 
lightning  rods,  fifty  dollars  annually,  for 
each  county  in  which  he  carries  on  business." 
Where,  in  the  trial  of  a  person  indicted  for 
failure  to  take  out  a  license  provided  for  by 
the  statute,  it  appeared  that  he  was  an 
agent,  for  the  sale  and  delivery  in  the  state, 
ox  manufacturers  of  lightning  rods  in  an- 
other state,  and  that  such  sale  and  delivery 
included  the  putting  up  of  said  rods  when- 
ever the  purchaser  so  requested,  for  which 
no  extra  charge  was  made,  and  that  the  rods 
were  shipped  m  bulk  to  the  agent,  who  broke 
the  pack^^e  for  distribution  to  his  customers, 
it  was  held  that  the  connection  between  the 
pursuit  of  such  avocation  and  the  sale  of 
articles  manufactured  in  another  state  was 
BO  remote  in  its  effect  as  to  impose  no  burden 
upon  the  business  of  interstate  commerce; 
and  that  the  manner  of  sale  and  delivery  of 
the  lightning  rods  was  such  as  to  divest  it 
of  any  feature  of  interstate  commerce,  the 
original  packages  being  necessarily  broken 
before  the  sale  was  completed  by  delivery  to 
the  purchasers.  State  v.  Gorham,  (1894) 
116  N.  Car.  721. 

Picture  and  picture  frame  ordinances.  —  A 
municipal  ordinance  provided  "that  every 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  or 
deliyering  picture  frames^  pictures,  photo- 
graphs or  likenesses  of  the  human  face,  in  the 
city  of  Greensboro,  whether  an  order  for  the 
same  shall  have  been  previously  taken  or  not, 
unless  the  said  business  is  carried  on  by  the 
same  person  in  connection  with  some  other 
business  for  which  a  license  has  already  been 
paid  to  the  city,  shall  pay  a  license  tax  of 
ten  dollars  for  each  year."  An  agent  of  a 
foreign  corporation  was  found  guilty  by  the 
state  courts  of  a  violation  of  the  ordinance 
in  delivering  pictures  and  frames  shipped 
from  the  home  state  of  the  corporation  for 
which  contracts  of  sale  had  previously  been 
made  without  a  license.  It  was  held  that  the 
ordinance  as  so  construed  and  applied  was 
an  interference  with  interstate  commerce. 
Caldwell  i;.  North  Carolina,  (1903)  187  U.  S. 
624.  reversing  State  v,  Caldwell,  (1900)  127 
N.  Car.  521.  See  also  Menke  v.  State,  (Neb. 
1004)  97  N.  W.  Rep.  1020;  Laurens  v.  El- 
more, (1899)  55  S.  Car.  477. 

A  business  carried  on  by  a  nonresident  of 
Georgia  through  agents,  some  of  whom  solicit 
from  citizens  of  this  state  orders  for  goods 


and  forward  the  same  to  their  principal 
in  the  state  of  his  residence,  and  others  of 
whom,  after  the  arrival  of  shipments  from 
that  state,  make  deliveries  to  and  collections 
from  the  customers  here,  is  not  protected 
by  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  from  municipal  taxa- 
tion in  Georgia,  when  it  affirmatively  appears 
that  some  of  these  goods  are  never  in  fact 
ordered  or  purchased  until  after  they  are 
actually  within  the  limits  of  this  state.  The 
above  is  applicable  to  a  business  in  the 
course  of  which  each  customer,  though  he 
actually  orders  a  portrait  from  a  dealer  in 
another  state,  has  the  right  or  privilege  of 
selecting  and  purchasing  from  the  latter's 
agent  in  this  state  a  suitable  frame  for  every 
portrait  from  a  stock  of  frames  shipped  to 
Georgia  for  this  purpose  by  the  dealer,  no 
customer,  however,  being  in  any  instance 
bound  to  purchase  a  frame  unless  he  chooses 
to  do  so.  So  far  as  respects  the  sale  of  the 
frames,  this  is  a  Georgia  business  pure  and 
simple,  and  has  no  interstate  feature. 
Chrystal  r.  Macon,  (1899)   108  Ga.  27. 

A  Tennessee  statute  providing  that  "  per- 
sons other  than  photographers  of  this  state, 
soliciting  pictures  to  be  enlarged  outside  of 
this  state,"  shall  pay,  in  every  county  where 
so  engaged,  "each,  per  annum,  twenty-five 
dollars,"  as  a  privilege  tax,  is  void  as  a  regu- 
lation of  commerce  among  the  states.  State 
17.  Scott,  (1897)  98  Tenn.  266. 

Rulings  upon  particular  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances.—  An  Alabama  statute  which  imposes 
a  license  tax  on  "  itinerant  dealers  in  fruit 
trees,  vines,"  etc.,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
foreign  drummer  or  traveling  agent  selling 
goods  only  by  sample  for  his  principal  who 
resides  in  another  state,  is  an  attempted 
regulation  of  commerce  between  the  states 
and  is,  therefore,  unconstitutional.  State  v, 
Agee,   (1887)  83  Ala.  110. 

California.  —  A  municipal  ordinance  pro- 
viding that  "  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  engage  in  or  carry  on  any  business, 
trade,  profession,  or  calling,  for  the  transac- 
tion or  carrying  on  of  which  a  license  is 
required,  without  first  taking  out  or  pro- 
curing the  license  required  for  such  business, 
trade,  profession,  or  calling,"  cannot  be  en- 
forced against  one  who  is  engaged  in  taking 
orders  within  the  town  for  a  corporation 
organized  and  existing  under  and  by  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  another  state,  and  having  its 
principal  place  of  business  and  factory  in 
that  state,  and  having  no  warehouse,  store- 
house, or  place  of  business  in  the  state  in 
which  the  agent  is  soliciting  orders.  Such 
an  ordinance  is  not  an  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  but  of  the  taxing  power.  In  re  Tins- 
man,  (1899)  95  Fed.  Rep.  649. 

District  of  Columbia.  —  An  Act  of  the 
legislative  assembly  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  imposes  "  a  license  on  trades, 
business,  and  professions  practiced  or  car- 
ried on  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  is 
invalid  as  being  a  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce  so  far  as  applicable  to  commercial 
agents  whose  business  it  is  to  offer  mer- 
chandise for  sale  by  sample  on  behalf  of  in- 
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dividuals  or  firms  doing  buwness  outside  hi 
the  District.  Stoutenburgh  t;.  Uennick, 
(1889)  129  U.  S.  147,  the  court  saying: 
"  That  the  power  granted  to  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  is  necessarily  exclusive 
whenever  the  subjects  of  it  are  national  or 
admit  only  of  one  uniform  system  or  plan  of 
regulation  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
such  case  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make 
express  regulations  il  equivalent  to  indicat- 
ing its  will  that  the  subject  shall  be  left 
free;  that  in  the  matter  of  interstate  com- 
merce the  United  States  are  but  one  country, 
and  are  and  must  be  subject  to  one  system 
of  regulations,  and  not  to  a  multitude  of  sys- 
tems; and  that  a  state  statute  requiring  per- 
sons soliciting  the  sale  of  goods  on  behalf  of 
individuals  or  firms  doing  business  in  an- 
other state  to  pay  license  fees  for  permission 
to  do  so,  is,  in  the  absence  of  congressional 
action,  a  regulation  of  commerce  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution." 

An  Idaho  statute  requiring  solicitors  tak- 
ing orders  for  goods  and  merchandise  to  ob- 
tain a  license  and  pay  a  tax  therefor,  is  in 
violation  of  this  clause  when  applied  to  per- 
sons acting  as  agents  and  solicitors  for  citi- 
zens of  other  states  in  the  sale  of  property 
not  at  the  time  within  the  state.  In  re 
Kinyon,  (Idaho  1904)   75  Pac.  Hep.  268. 

Indiana.  —  A  municipal  ordinance  requir- 
ing a  license  fee  from  agents  representing 
citizens  of  another  state,  who  oflfer  goods  not 
in  the  state  for  sale  by  sample,  is  void,  be- 
cause it  assumes  to  establish  a  regulation 
affecting  commerce  between  the  states.  Mc- 
Laughlin V.  South  Bend,  (1890)  126  Ind. 
472.  See  also  Martin  v.  Hosedale,  (1891) 
130  Ind.  109. 

A  Louisiana  statute  which  declares  that 
"  all  traveling  agents  offering  any  species  of 
merchandise  in  this  state  for  sale,  or  selling 
same  by  sample,  or  otherwise,  shall  pay 
*  *  *  a  license  of  fifty  dollars,"  is  re- 
pugnant to  par.  3,  sec.  8,  art.  I.  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  which  declares  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  states,  and  the  same  is  un- 
constitutional, and,  in  so  far  as  such  travel- 
ing agents  may  represent  principals  domi- 
ciled in  other  states,  the  tax  is  null  and 
void,  Simmons  Hardware  Co.  v.  McGuire, 
(1887)   39  La.  Ann.  848. 

A  Maryland  statute  providing  that  "  no 
person,  not  being  a  permanent  resident  of 
this  state,  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  expose 
for  sale,  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
other  than  agricultural  products  and  articles 
manufactured  in  the  state  of  Maryland, 
within  the  limits  of  said  city,  either  by  card, 
sample,  or  other  specimen,  or  by  written  or 
printed  trade  list,  or  catalogue,  whether  such 
person  be  the  maker  or  manufacturer  thereof 
or  not,  without  first  obtaining  a  license  so  to 
do,"  was  held  not  to  violate  this  clause. 
Ward  V,  State,  u869)  31  Md.  283.  On  a 
writ  of  error  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  statute  was  held  to  be  in- 
valid under  sec.  2,  art.  IV.,  providing  that 
the  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to 


all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  states.  In  concurring,  Bradley, 
J.,  was  of  the  further  opinion  that  the  stat- 
ute was  in  violation  of  thi:>  clause. 

Michigan,  —  A  municipal  ordinance  im- 
posing a  license  fee  on  persons  going  about 
from  place  to  place  offering  goods  .for  sale, 
by  sample  or  otherwise,  is  inoperative  and 
void,  as  an  interference  with  interstate  com- 
merce, in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  one  soliciting 
orders  for  goods  by  sample  for  a  nonresident 
manufacturer,  who  is  to  ship  the  goods  from 
the  state  of  his  residence.  People  v.  Bunker, 
( 1901 )   128  Mich.  160. 

A  Michigan  statute  providing  "  that  every 
person  who  shall  come  into,  or  being  in  this 
state,  shall  engage  in  the  business  of  selling 
spirituous  and  intoxicating,  malt,  brewed, 
or  fermented  liquors  to  citizens  or  residents 
of  this  state^  at  wholesale,  or  of  soliciting  or 
taking  orders  from  citizens  or  residents  of 
this  state  for  any  such  liquors,  to  be  shipped 
into  this  state^  or  furnished  or  supplied  at 
wholesale  to  any  person  within  this  state, 
not  having  his,  their,  or  its  principal  place  of 
business  within  this  state,  shall,  on  or  before 
the  fourth  Friday  of  June  in  each  year,  pay 
a  tax  of  three  hundred  dollars  if  engaged  in 
selling,  or  soliciting,  or  taking  orders  for  the 
sale  of  such  spirituous  and  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  one  hundred  dollars  for  malt, 
brewed,  or  fermented  liquors,"  was  held  to  be 
valid  as  to  one  engaged  in  soliciting  and 
taking  orders  from  citizens  of  the  state  for 
spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors  to  be 
shipped  into  the  state  and  furnished  and 
supplied  at  wholesale  by  a  copartnership  not 
a  resident  of  the  state,  nor  having  its  princi- 
pal place  of  business  therein.  People  r. 
Walling,  (1884)  53  Mich.  265. 

Minnesota.  —  A  municipal  ordinance  pro- 
viding that  "  no  person  shall  peddle,  «  *  * 
or  go  from  house  to  house  or  place  to  place, 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Austin,  and 
sell,  dispose  of,  or  offer  for  sale,  by  sample, 
at  retail,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or 
any  article  of  any  description  whatsoever, 
without  having  first  obtained  a  license  there- 
for," and  defining  a  peddler,  is  invalid  as  to 
sales  of  merchandise  by  sample,  manufac- 
tured in  another  state.  The  mere  calling  of 
a  person  engaged  in  a  soliciting  trade,  by 
sample,  for  his  employer,  residing  within  an- 
other state,  a  "  peddler,"  does  not  change  the 
character  of  the  business.  In  re  Kimmel, 
(1890)  41  Fed.  Rep.  776. 

A  Nevada  statute  providing  for  the  licens- 
ing of  traveling  merchants  and  merchants  do- 
ing business  through  soliciting  agents,  com- 
monly known  as  "  drummers,"  was  held  to  be 
invalid  as  to  one  offering  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  for  sale  to  l^  delivered  at  a 
future  time  from  another  state  by  his  prin- 
cipal, a  resident  of  that  other  state.  Ex  p. 
Rosenblatt,  (1887)  19  Nev.  439.  Contra, 
Ex  p.  Robinson,  (1877)   12  Nev.  263. 

New  Jersey.  —  A  municipal  ordinance  en- 
titled "  An  ordinance  concerning  licenses  to 
hawkers,   peddlers,  canvassers,  and  auction- 
eers," which  was  passed  by  a  town  council 
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tinder  the  authority  of  a  New  Jersey  statute 
respecting  licenses,  etc.,  approved  March  31, 
1890,  empowering  the  governing  body  of  any 
incorporated  town  to  pass  ordinances  licensing 
hawkers,  auctioneers,  and  itinerant  vendors 
of  merchandise,  and  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
the  violation  of  such  ordinance,  was  held  to 
be  valid.  Kolb  v,  Boonton,  (1809)  64  N.  J. 
L.  164,  wherein  the  court  said:  "It  is 
observed  that  the  ordinance  imposes  a  license 
fee  upon  canvassers  as  well  as  upon  hawkers, 
peddlers,  and  auctioneers.  The  Act  of  1890 
does  not,  in  terms,  include  the  former  in  the 
enumeration  of  businesses  which  may  be 
licensed.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider 
whether  this  provision  is  void,  for  ordinances, 
like  acts  of  the  legislature,  may  be  good  in 
part  though  bad  in  other  separable  and  inde- 
pendent provisions." 

A  'North  Carolina  statute  providing  that 
"every  person,  company,  or  manufacturer 
who  shall  engage  in  the  business  of  selling 
pianos  or  organs  by  sample,  list,  or  other- 
wise in  the  state,  shall,  before  selling  or 
offering  for  sale  any  such  instrument,  pay 
to  the  state  treasurer  a  tax  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  and  obtain  a  license  which 
shall  operate  one  year  from  its  date,  and  all 
licenses  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  audi- 
tor, and  no  other  license  tax  shall  be  required 
by  counties,  cities,  or  towns,"  as  applied  to 
the  case  of  a  soliciting  agent  engaged  in  the 
business  of  selling  and  offering  to  sell  pianos 
and  organs  by  sample  and  list,  for  a  manu- 
facturer and  wholesale  dealer  in  another 
state,  with  no  place  of  business  in  North 
Carolina,  is  a  burden  on  interstate  com- 
.  merce.  Em  p.  Hough,  (1895)  69  Fed.  Rep. 
330. 

If  a  North  Carolina  statute  causeb  legal 
process  to  be  issued  for  the  collection  of  a 
penalty  for  the  nonpayment  of  taxes  on  sales 
by  sample  of  goods  not  then  within  the 
state,  then  the  Act  is  a  regulation  of  inter- 
state commerce  and  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  In  re  Flinn, 
(1893)  67  Fed.  Rep.  601. 

A  North  Dakota  statute  providing  that 
"  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
travel  from  place  to  place  in  any  county 
within  this  state  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
to  sell,  or  exposing  or  offering  for  sale,  bar- 
ter, or  exchange  at  retail,  any  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise,  notions,  or  other  articles  of 
trade  whatsoever,  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, whether  by  sample  or  otherwise,  and 
whether  such  goods,  wares,  merchandise, 
notions,  or  other  articles  of  trade  what- 
soever, are  delivered  at  the  time  of  sale,  or  to 
be  delivered  at  some  future  time,  unless  such 
person  shall  have  first  obtained  a  license  as 
a  peddler  as  hereinafter  provided,"  being 
invalid  as  to  those  who  offer  for  sale  by 
sample  goods  to  be  shipped  from  other  states, 
is  absolutely  void.  State  r.  O'Connor,  ( 1896 ) 
6  N.  Dak.  631,  the  court  saying:  "  It  is 
plain  to  our  minds  that  if,  after  this  law  is 
thus  emasculated,  we  should  hold  it  good  as 
tc  others  within  the  purview  of  the  statute, 
we  would  leave  upon  the  statute  book  a  law 
which  the  legislature  never  intended  to  enact ; 


one  which  they  would  not  have  enacted.  The 
effect  of  ruling  that  the  statute  would  be 
valid  as  to  those  not  protected  by  the  article 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  relating  to  inter- 
state commerce  would  be  to  leave  standing 
an  Act  which  would  discriminate  against  the 
business  interests  of  this  state  in  favor  of 
business  enterprises  in  foreign  jurisdictions. 
We  cannot  believe  that  such  a  law  would 
have  been  enacted  by  the  legislature." 

A  Texas  statute  which  required  that  there 
should  be  levied  and  collected  "  from  every 
commercial  traveler,  drummer,  salesman,  or 
other  solicitor  of  trade  by  sample  or  other- 
wise, an  annual  occupation  tax  of  thirty- 
five  dollars,"  was  held  invalid  as  a  burden 
upon  interstate  commerce  when  applied  to  the 
case  of  one  engaged  in  the  business  of  solicit- 
ing trade  by  the  use  of  samples  for  a  house 
doing  business  in  another  state.  Asher  v. 
Texas,  (1888)  128  U.  S.  129,  reversing  (1887) 
23  Tex.  App.  662.  See  also  Turner  v.  State, 
(1900)  41  Tex.  Crim.  646;  Harkins  v.  State, 
(Tex.  Crim.  1903)  75  S.  W.  Rep.  26;  Overton 
17.  Vicksburg,   (1893)   70  Miss.  568. 

A  Texas  statute  providing  "  that  there 
shall  be  levied  on  and  collected  from  every 
person,  firm,  company,  or  association  of  per- 
sons, pursuing  any  of  the  following  named 
occupations,  an  annual  tax^  except  when 
herein  otherwise  provided,  on  every  such 
occupation  or  separate  establishment  as  fol- 
lows :  •  •  •  From  every  commercial  trav- 
eler, drummer,  salesman^  or  solicitor  of 
trade,  by  sample  or  otherwise,  an  annual 
occupation  tax  of  thirty-five  dollars,  payable 
in  advance,"  and  *'  that  every  commercial 
traveler,  drummer,  salesman,  or  solicitor  of 
trade  shall,  on  demand  of  the  tax  collector 
of  any  county  of  the  state,  or  of  any  peace 
officer  of  said  county,  exhibit  to  such  officer 
the  comptroller's  receipt  above  mentioned; 
and  every  commercial  traveler,  drummer, 
salesman,  or  solicitor  of  trade,  who  shall 
fail  or  refuse  to  exhibit  said  receipt  to  such 
officer  on  demand  by  him,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  fined  in  a  sum  not  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars,  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars,"  is  utterly  void  so  far  as  it 
affects  the  commerce  of  citizens  of  other 
states  having  no  goods  within  the  state,  but 
selling  by  sample.  Ex  p.  Stockton,  (1887) 
33  Fed.  Rep.  97. 

Virginia.  —  A  municipal  ordinance  pre- 
scribing a  license  tax  for  the  privilege  of 
prosecuting  the  business  of  a  broker  is  in- 
valid as  to  one  whose  occupation  is  soliciting 
orders  by  personal  application,  and  by  the 
exhibition  of  samples,  solely  for  nonresident 
merchants,  who  are  his  principals  and  who 
ship  the  goods  to  the  resident  merchant  if 
the  sale  and  credit  are  satisfactory.  Adkins 
i\  Richmond,   (1900)  98  Va.  92. 

A  Virginia  statute  requiring  a  license  to 
be  obtained  by  every  person  who  sells  by 
sample  card,  etc.,  was  held  not  to  be  a  regu- 
lation of  commerce.  Speer  v.  Com.,  (1873) 
23  Gratt.   (Va.)   939. 

A  West  Virginia  statute  providing  that 
"  no  person  without  a  state  license  therefor 
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shall  solicit  or  receive  orders  for  spirituous 
liquors/'  etc.,  is  repugnant  to  this  clause  as 
applied  to  a  person  soliciting  and  receiving 
oraers  for  sales  of  liquor  by  a  dealer  in 
another  state  who  in  pursuance  of  the  order 
ships  the  liquor  to  the  purchaser.  No  ques- 
tion can  be  made  because  the  article  sold  is 
spirituous  liquors,  for  spirituous  liquors  are 
property,  and  a  legitimate  subject  of  traffic 
and  interstate  commerce.  State  v,  Lichten- 
stein,  (1897)  44  W.  Va.  99. 

A  Wiwonsin  statute  provides  that  no  per- 
son who  is  not  licensed  by  payment  of  a 
prescribed   fee    shall    travel    from    place   to 


place  within  the  state  for  sale  of  goods  "at 
retail  or  to  oonsumsrs/'  by  sample  or  other- 
wise, with  numerous  exceptions  of  permanent 
traders  and  other  classes.  The  attempted 
enforcement  of  this  statute  in  the  case  of 
salesmen  soliciting  orders  for  the  sale  of 
their  employers*  ^kkIs  for  future  delivery, 
and  having  only  samples  with  them,  the 
employer  l^ing  a  dealer  of  the  merchandise 
in  another  state,  and  the  goods  being  in  that 
state  and  legitimate  and  proper  articles  of 
commerce,  is  an  interference  with  interstate 
commerce.  In  re  Mitchell,  (1894)  62  Fed. 
Rep.  576. 


(b)  AbssBCS  of  Diioriminatioa  in  FHvor  of  Domostio  Oommoroo.  (See  also  supra,  Di9- 
<riminaiion  Against  Foreign  Products,  p.  431 ;  Inspection  Laws  —  Discrimina- 
tion, p.  436 ;  Pilots  and  Pilotage  —  Discriminaiion  in  Rates  of  Pilotage,  p. 
493;  State  TaxcUion  —  Discriminaiion  Against  Foreign  Products,  p.  526.)  — 
A  state  statute  requiring  drummers  engaged  in  soliciting  trade  for  a  house  or 
firm  doing  business  in  another  state  to  pay  a  license,  is  a  burden  on  interstate 
commerce.  The  fact  that  no  discrimination  is  made  between  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce  does  not  render  such  a  tax  valid. 

Bobbins  v.   Shelby   County  Tazinff   Dist., 

(1887)  120  U.  S.  493,  in  which  case  the  court 
said:  ''When  goods  are  sent  from  one  state 
to  another  for  sale,  or,  in  consequence  of  a 
sale,  they  become  part  of  its  general  prop- 
erty and  amenable  to  its  laws;  provided^ 
that  no  discrimination  be  made  against  them 
as  goods  from  another  state,  and  that  they 
be  not  taxed  by  reason  of  being  brought  from 
another  state,  but  only  taxed  in  the  usual 
way  as  other  goods  are.  But  to  tax  the  sale 
of  such  goods,  or  the  offer  to  sell  them,  before 
they  are  brought  into  the  state,  is  a  very 
different  thing,  and  seems  to  us  clearly  a  tax 
on    interstate    commerce    itself."     Reversing 

(1884)  13  Lea  (Tenn.)  303. 


A  municipal  ordinance  requiring  drummers 
and  commercial  travelers  to  pay  licenses  and 
defining  drummers  or  commercial  travelers  as 
follows:  "All  persons  who  shall  go  about, 
from  place  to  place,  within  the  corporate  lim- 
its of  the  city  of  Portland,  soliciting  the  pur- 
chase of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or 
offering  to  sell,  barter,  or  deliver  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise,  by  sample  or  otherwise, 
are  hereby  defined  (declared)  to  constitute 
drummers  and  commercial  travelers,"  makes 
no  discrimination  between  the  products  of  the 
state  and  any  other  state  or  country,  and  is, 
therefore,  valid.  Ex  p.  Hanson,  (1886)  28 
Fed.  Rep.  128. 

A  District  of  Columbia  legislative  assem- 
bly statute  providing  that "  commercial  agents 
shall  pay  two  hundred  dollars  annually; 
every  person  whose  business  it  is  as  an  agent 
to  offer  for  sale  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
by  sample,  catalogue,  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  commercial  agent,"  requires  a 
license  to  be  taken  out  by  all  persons  en- 
caged in  the  same  business,  whether  resi- 
dents or  nonresidents,  and  in  this  respect 
there    ia    no    discrimination.     District    of 


Columbia  v.  Humason,  (1875)  2  MacArthur 
(D.C.)  168. 

A  Montana  statute  providing  that  **  every 
commercial  traveler,  agent,  drummer,  or  other 
person,  selling,  or  offering  to  sell,  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  of  any  kind,  to  be 
delivered  at  some  future  time,  or  carrying 
samples  and  selling  or  offering  to  sell  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  of  any  kind  similar 
to  said  samples,  to  be  delivered  at  some 
future  time,  shall,  before  carrying  on  such 
business,  pay  a  license  therefor,"  does  not 
discriminate  between  wares  and  merchandise 
which  are  the  products  and  manufacture  of 
other  states  and  territories  and  those  which 
are  the  product  and  manufacture  of  the 
territory  of  Montana,  and  is  not  therefore 
in  conflict  with  this  clause.  Territory  v, 
Farnsworth,   (1886)   5  Mont.  311. 

A  Nevada  statute  providing  that  every 
traveling  merchant,  agent,  drummer,  or  other 
person  selling,  or  offering  to  sell,  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  of  any  kind,  to  be 
delivered  at  some  future  time,  or  carrying 
samples  and  selling,  or  offering  to  sell,  gooda, 
wares,  or  merchandise  of  any  kind  similar  to 
such  samples,  to  be  delivered  at  some  future 
time,  shall  obtain  a  license,  and  pay  for  such 
license  twenty-five  dollars  per  month,  does 
not  violate  the  constitutional  provision  con- 
ferring upon  Congress  the  power  to  regelate 
commerce  among  the  states.  Conceding  the 
license  fees  to  be  a  tax  upon  the  goods  sold, 
there  is  no  discrimination  against  the  goods 
of  other  states  in  favor  of  the  products  of 
Nevada,  but  all  are  taxed  ^like;  and  where 
there  is  no  discrimination  the  imposition  of 
the  tax  is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  taxing 
power  by  the  state.  In  re  Rudolph,  (1880) 
2  Fed.  Rep.  66. 

A  South  Dakota  statute,  entitled  "An  Act 
to  license  peddlers  and  solicitors,"  imposing 
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a  lioenBe  on  each  peddler  and  solicitor  taking  salesman,    and    this    although   there    is    no 

orders  for  mercantile  establishments,  is  in-  discrimination  as  to  the  amount  of  the  fee 

▼alid  as  against  a  salesman  for  a  house  in  between  resident   and  nonresident  establish- 

another  state  selling  clothing  by  samples  to  ments.     State  v.  Rankin,  (1898)    11  S.  Dak. 

be  made  up  from  measurements  taken  by  the  144. 

(e)  Title  Betaiaed  by  Vendor  until  Pnrehaso  Price  Paid.  —  Where  a  sewing  machine  is 
shipped  into  a  state  to  be  delivered  to  the  consignee  upon  payment  of  the 
purchase  price,  the  seller  is  not  liable  for  a  state  license  tax.  Though  the  title 
may  not  pass  until  the  price  is  paid,  the  sale  is  actually  made  in  the  state  from 
which  the  machine  is  shipped,  and  the  fact  that  the  price  is  to  be  collected  in 
the  state  to  which  the  machine  is  shipped  is  too  slender  a  thread  on  which  to 
hang  an  exception  of  the  transaction  from  a  rule  which  would  otherwise  declare 
the  tax  to  be  an  interference  with  interstate  commerce. 

Norfolk,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Sims,  (1003)  191  of  the  books  remaining  in  the  seller  until 
U.  S.  461,  reversing  (1902)  130  N.  Car.  656.       paid  for,  is  liable  under  a  state  statute  to 

A  pnbliahing  company  aelUng  and  deUvei-  ^^JSiri  K"r^af  ^i'^2 '  ^^^""^  ""'  ^""'^"^ 
ing  books  through  agente,  in  sets,  the  title       ^^^^^   *^^  ^'  ^*'-  ®^2- 

(d)  When  Deliyeriei  Made  by  Same  Ageau.  —  A  statute  providing  that ''  every  per- 
son, a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  authorized  to  do  business  in  this  state,  who, 
as  principal  or  agent,  peddles  *  *  *  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  shall 
pay  a  license  tax  as  follows,"  is  unconstitutional  as  applied  to  sales  by  samples 
carried  from  door  to  door  of  merchandise  manufactured  in  another  state,  for 
which  orders  are  given  direct  to  the  manufacturers.  The  fact  that  the  goods 
are  delivered  by  the  same  persons  who  solicit  the  orders  does  not  take  from  the 
transaction  its  interstate  commerce  character. 

In  re  Spain,  (1891)  47  Fed.  Rep.  210.  See  his  orders  to  his  principal  residing  in  an- 
also  In  re  Houston,  (1891)  47  Fed.  Rep.  639,  other  state,  who  forwards  to  him  goods  to 
that  the  act  of  a  canvasser  in  making  sale  of  fill  the  orders  for  delivery  in  person,  collect- 
one  article  without  taking  an  order  therefor  ing  the  money  therefor  and  charging  a 
on  the  house,  according  to  the  instruction  commission.  Ex  p.  Murray,  (1890)  93  Ala. 
of  the  house  and  the  custom  of  the  agents,  79. 

does  not  bring  him  within  the  definition  of  a  ^   ^^^^   ^^^^^^    ^^^.^^    .^   ^    ^^^^. 

peaaier.  meanor  for  any  peddler  or  itinerant  trader, 

A  municipal  ordinance  providing  that  except  such  as  are  exempt  by  law,  to  sell 
every  person  soliciting,  canvassing,  or  taking  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  without  a 
orders  for  books,  pictures,  publications,  or  license  from  the  proper  authority,  is  not 
other  articles,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  operative  against  one  engaged  in  interstate 
the  scope  of  the  statute  and  be  required  to  commerce.  One  who,  as  a  representative  of 
take  out  a  peddler's  license,  is  invalid  as  to  a  principal  residing  in  another  state,  takes 
one  acting  as  agent  for  a  wholesale  publish-  orders  on  such  principal  for  the  purchase  of 
ing  house  in  another  state,  and  who,  in  tak-  goods  held  in  such  other  state,  and  who, 
ing  orders,  proceeded  to  obtain  them  by  going  when  the  goods  are  shipped  by  his  principal 
from  house  to  house,  and  after  obtaining  to  him,  receives  them  in  the  state,  breaks 
such  orders  the  books  were  shipped  to  him  the  original  packages  in  which  they  are  con- 
to  be  delivered.  Bloom  ingt  on  v.  Bourland,  tained,  d  is  tributes  them  among  the  customers 
(1891)    137  111.  535.  from  whom  he  obtained  such  orders,  and  upon 

«Ai«.           ^  4.  ±    •                    ^^           X  delivery  receives  from  them  the  price  of  the 

An  ^abama  statute  imposing  a  license  tax  ^    ^.^  ^^    ^    .^   interstate^  commerce. 

on  peddlers  is  invalid  as  to  one  who  goes  |^^„^»  ^,    g^^^^^*    ^^^^^^    117    ^^     292.     See 

about  from  place  to  place  and  from  house  to  ^^^.^^  j^^^  ^o.  v.  McCommons,   (1900)    HI 

house,  carrying  his  samples  in  a  pack  on  his  q     g^g 
back,  sella  by  sample,  and  afterwards  sends 

(e)  Wh«n   BeliveriM   Madt   by  Othtr  Ag«nu.  —  A  statute  providing  that  '^  every 

peddler  or  itinerant  trader,  by  sample  or  otherwise,  must  apply  to  the  ordinary 

of  each  county  where  he  may  desire  to  trade,  for  a  license,  which  shall  be 
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granted  to  him  on  the  terms  said  ordinary  has  or  may  impose.  They  are 
authorized  to  impose  such  tax  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  to  be  used  for 
county  purposes.  The  license  extends  only  to  the  limits  of  the  county,"  cannot 
be  made  to  apply  to  one  whose  vocation  is  to  go  from  place  to  place  with  a 
sample  stove  carried  upon  a  wagon,  exhibit  the  sample,  and  procure  orders 
which  his  employer  afterwards  fills  by  delivering,  from  stodc  in  another  state, 
through  other  agents,  the  stoves  so  ordered. 


Wrought  Iron  Range  Co.  v.  Johnson,  ( 1890) 
84  Ga.  754. 

A  municipal  ordinance  prohibiting  ped- 
dling without  a  license  is  an  unlawful  inter- 
ference with  interstate  commerce  as  to  a 
salaried  distributing  agent  of  a  publishing 
firm  in  another  state^  where  orders  for  books 
in  special  localities  are  sent  to  such  firm  by 
another  salaried  agent  and  on  being  received 
by  the  latter  are  repacked  and  dipped  to 


various  localities  for  distribution.    Hontiiig- 
ton  V.  Mahan,  (1895)  142  Ind.  695. 

A  North  Carolina  statute  imposing  a  tax 
on  peddlers  was  held  to  be  valid  as  applied 
to  persons  soliciting  orders  for  ranges  by 
sample,  and  followed  by  others  making  deliv- 
eries of  the  ranges  in  wagons  on  orders 
received.  Wrought  Iron  Range  Co.  P.  Carver, 
(1896)   118  K.  Car.  338. 


(18)  Taxation  of  Property  in  Transit.  —  While  the  property  is  at  rest  for 
an  indefinite  time  awaiting  transportation,  or  awaiting  a  sale  at  its  place  of 
destination,  or  at  an  intermediate  point,  it  is  subject  to  taxation.  But  if  it 
be  actually  in  transit  to  another  state,  it  becomes  the  subject  of  interstate 
commerce  and  is  exempt  from  local  assessment. 


Kelley  v.  Rhoads,  (1903)  188  U.  S.  7, 
reversing  (1901)  9  Wyo.  352,  (1898)  7  Wyo. 
237.  See  also  Rieman  v.  Shepard,  (1866)  27 
Ind.  288;  Powell  v.  Madison,  (1863)  21  Ind. 
336. 

Logs  in  boom.  —  There  may  be  an  interior 
movement  of  property  which  does  not  con- 
stitute interstate  commerce,  though  property 
come  from  one  or  be  destined  to  another 
state.  In  the  one  case,  though  it  have  not 
reached  its  place  of  disembarkation  or  deliv- 
ery, it  may  be  taxed.  In  the  other  case,  until 
it  be  shipped  or  started  on  its  final  journey, 
it  may  be  taxed.  Diamond  Match  Co.  v, 
Ontonagon,  (1903)  188  U.  S.  96,  in  which  case 
it  was  held  that  logs  were  liable  to  taxation 
by  the  state  upon  the  conditions  alleged  in  the 
bill,  that  during  two  winters  the  plaintiff  cut, 
hauled,  and  put  into  the  Ontonagon  river  and 
its  tributaries  one  hundred  and  eighty  million 
feet  of  logs  for  the  purpose  of  saving,  protect- 
ing, and  preserving  the  same :  that  said  lum- 
ber was  more  than  plaintiff  could  utilize  in 
any  one  season  at  its  mills,  and  it  was  not, 
therefore,  the  intention  at  the  opening  of  the 
streams  to  make  a  clean  drive  of  the  same, 
but  only  to  take  down  the  streams  the  follow- 
ing spring  and  summer,  and  each  succeeding 
driving  j<eaaon,  the  number  complainant  could 
utilize;  that  complainant  was,  at  the  tithe 
the  logs  were  cut  and  put  in  the  streams,  an 
owner  of  lumber  mills  situated  at  or  near 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  village  of  On- 
tonagon; that  said  mills  were  destroyed  by 


fire  in  the  fall  of  1896,  and  were  not  rebuilt, 
and  that  after  the  destruction  thereof  plain- 
tiff destined  the  logs  for  its  mills  at  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  but  that  it  was  not  its  intention 
to  take  to  said  mills,  during  any  one  summer, 
any  more  than  sufficient  for  its  purposes,  and 
not  to  exceed  generally  twenty  million  feet  — 
according  to  the  stipulation,  forty  million 
feet. 

Coal  in  barges  arrived  at  destination.— 
Coal  which  is  carried  in  boats  and  barges  on 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
from  one  state  to  another  is,  while  afloat  at 
the  point  of  destination,  subject  to  taxation 
by  the  state.  Pittsburg,  etc..  Coal  Co.  c. 
Bates,  (1895)  156  U.  S.  584.  See  also  Brown 
V.  Houston,  (1885)  114  U.  S.  622.  But  see 
State  17.  Carrigan,  (1876)  39  N.  J.  L.  35,  as 
to  tax  on  coal  shipped  to  dealers  in  New 
Jersey  on  orders  transmitted  through  the 
coal  company's  office  in  New  York  city. 

Coal  lying  on  dock.  —  A  foreign  corpora- 
tion whose  business  is  the  mining  of  coal  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  sent  by  railroad 
across*  the  state  of  New  Jersey  to  tide  water 
for  shipment  to  customers  in  other  states, 
and  whose  office  for  receiving  orders  for  coal 
and  transacting  its  business  is  in  New  York 
city,  is  not  taxable  on  coal  lying  on  its  dock 
which  is  delayed  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
awaiting  shipment  to  other  states.  State  v, 
Carrigan,  (1876)  39  N.  J.  L.  35.  See  also 
SUte  V.  Engle,  (1871)  34  N.  J.  L.  425. 


(19)  Taxation  of  Exports.  —  A  statute  providing  "that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  coal  mining  company  or  association  in  this  state  to  transport 
any  coal  mined  in  this  state,  on  any  railroad,  canal,  or  by  any  boat  or  vessel, 
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from  any  mine  in  this  state,  to  any  place  in  this  state  or  elsewhere,  for  sale, 
until  a  state  tax  of  two  cents  per  ton  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  on  said  coal,  be  first  paid  to  the  railroad  company,  canal  company,  or 
transportation  company  undertaking  to  transport  the  same  immediately  from 
the  said  mine,  or  payment  of  the  same  be  provided  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
said  company  undertaking  to  transport  the  same  as  aforesaid,"  is  invalid  as  a 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce  as  to  coal  shipped  out  of  the  state. 

State  V.  Cumberland,  etc.,  R.  Co.,    (1873)  one  and  a  half  cents  per  ton  on  all  iron  ore 

40  Md.  41.  and  mineral  exported  from  the  state  before 

being  smelted,  and  exempting  from  taxation 

Tax  on  ore  shipped  out  of  the  Btete.  — A  ^\\  that  is  smelted  within  the  state,  is  void  as 
Michigan  statute  imposing  a  specific  tax  on  an  attempt  in  effect  to  impose  a  tax  upon  inter- 
corporations  and  companies  engaged  in  min-  gtate  commerce.    Jackson  Min.  Co.  v,  Audi- 
ing,  smelting,  and  refining  ores  in  the  state,  tor-Gen.,  (1876)   32  Mich.  488. 
which  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  tax  of 

(20)  Taxation  of  Property  Intended  for  Export  —  The  product  of  a  state, 
though  intended  for  exportation  to  another  state,  and  partially  prepared  for 
that  purpose  by  being  deposited  at  a  place  or  port  of  shipment  within  the  state,. 
is  liable  to  be  taxed  like  other  property  within  the  state.  Logs  which  ha.ve 
been  drawn  down  to  the  place  from  which  they  are  to  be  transported,  there  to 
remain  until  it  shall  be  convenient  to  send  them  to  their  destination,  come 
precisely  within  the  character  of  property  which,  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down,  is  taxable. 

Coe  V.  Errol,  (1886)   116  U.  S.  524.     See  wherein  the  court  said:     "There  must  be,  in 

also  Myers  v.  Baltimore  County,   (1896)   83  my  judgment,  a  purpose  to  ship  immediately, 

Md.  385,  and  also  Carrier  v.  Gordon,  (1871)  or  at  least  as  soon  as  transportation  can  be 

21  Ohio  St.  605,  as  to  property  purchased  conveniently    obtained,  followed    by    actual 

by  a  nonresident  intending  to  remove  it  from  shipment  in  a  reasonable  time,  in  order  to 

the  state.    But  see  Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  Bach-  exempt  the  property   from  taxation.    With 

elor,  (1883)  89  Ind.  1,  as  to  staves  piled  up  this  qualification  the   cribbing  of  the  com 

near  a  railroad  track,  convenient  for  trading.  may  be  treated  as  a  thing  done  from  neces- 

Logs  hauled  and  piled  during  winter  on  the  V^^   ®^^^^F   convenience    in   the   course   of 

bank!  of  a  riyer,  and  on  the  ice  between  the  transportation.    It   certainly   would   be   un- 

K-«i,-  #^..  ♦!»«  «„\.«^-^  ««^  «;;*K  *ul  5«*^«*i««  reasonable  to  require  that  a  party,  m  order 

^-^fnnfnV^h.^  r^  to   fering  himself   within   the*^  protection   of 

of  running  them  down  the  stream  as  e >on  as  .._   i.„  ..   .    _i,i„„„.   .•_    <_„5......    .i.«.,ij 

the  ice   and  snow  should  thaw  out  in   the  *''*   'f^   »'   *   shipper    m    <rans.<u,    should 

.t,.:.»  o„j  uTo-^  oir«.Tij  iw.  r -,,ffilL«*  -5.«  transfer  the  corn  directly  from  his  wagons 

•pring  and  there  should  be  a  sufficient  nse  ^  ^  ^    .       f^  ^^        «  ^ 

of  water  in  the  nver  to  float  them,  are  in  no  ^«  ^^     transferred  to  the  cars;   and 

fhi^wLp^?i.i;fh1.i?  nT^'prTi^n  this  he  would  be  compelled  to  do  unless  he 
they  become  the  subject  of  commerce  so  as  ^„^  -vi..^«  n.  ;-.  ^-iu^  ^»  «4^^,.«.  ;+  4-a«»,./^*<>»;i« 
to  make  the  usual  and  ordinary  taxation  by       P^^  place  it  in  cribs  or  store  it  temporar  ly 

the  state  authorities  an  interfe7ence  with  the  J^  T^n^X'  n^Hi«r^*  .n^fr^T'nf^'tri^?' 

proper  regulation  of  commerce  by  Congress.  ^^»i  J,"   *^^   ^^^^^^^^   ^^"'^^^   ^^   transpor- 

C.  N.  Nelson  Lumber  Co.  v,  Loraine,  (1884)  ^a"o»»- 

Rep.  55.  Property  undergoing  finishing  process.  — 

Com  in  cribs  awaiting  shipment,  when  it  An  Indiana  statute   subjecting  to   taxation 

was  the  owner's  intention  to  move  it  in  bulk  property  of  a  nonresident  brought  into  the 

beyond  the   state   and   not   to  use,   sell,   or  state  and  kept  there  for  the  purpose  of  under- 

manufacture  the  same  within  the  state,  was  going  a  partial   process  of  manufacture,   is 

held  to  be  exempt  from  taxation.    Ogilvie  v,  not  in  conflict  with  this  clause.     Standard 

Crawford  County,    (1881)    7   Fed.  Rep.  747,  Oil  Co.  v.  Combs,  (1884)  96  Ind.  183. 

(21)  Tax  on  Buying  Ooods  for  Export  from  State,  —  A  statute  providing 

that  "  no  person  or  persons  shall  buy,  or  barter  for,  within  the  limits  of  the 

counties  of  Berks  and  Franklin,  as  a  hawker  or  peddler,  any  butter,  eggs,  dried 

fruit,  veal,  or  other  article  of  produce,  with  intent  to  send  the  same  for  sale 

or  barter  to  any  other  market  out  of  the  said  counties,  without  first  obtaining 
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a  license  so  to  do,  and  paying  therefor"  to  the  county  treasurer  the  sum  of 
twenty  dollars,  if  residing  outside  the  limits  of  said  counties,  or  ten  dollars 
if  residing  within  said  limits,  does  not  violate  this  clause. 

Rothermel  v.  Meyerle,   (1890)    136  Pa.  St.  in  each  county,  who  buys  timber  without  buy- 

261,  the  court  saying:     ''The  license  fee,  at  ing  the   land,   for   500   acres,   or   less,  |25; 

the  best,  could  only  be  treated  as  a  tax  on  the  bame,   for    1,000   acres^   or   more    than    500 

goods  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  and  they  acres,  $50,  and  so  on  at  the  rate  of  $25  on  each 

were  then  part  of  the  general  mass  of  prop-  500    acres    in    each    county    so   purchased: 

erty  within  the  state  liable  to  taxation,  and  provided,  that  this   does  not  apply  to  saw 

so  remained  until  the  goods  began  to  move  mill   operators  who   do   not  ship   timber  or 

as   an   article   of   trade   from   one   state    to  lumber   out  of   the   state,"   is   invalid.    The 

another,   at   which    time   commerce    in   that  right   of   any   citizen   of   any   state   to  take 

commodity  may  be  said  to  commence."  himself  or  his  property  out  of  or  into  any 

T-^   A-    i««««h««^«.»   K«.,'«^..         A     i#.'.^'.  state  cannot  be  taken  awav,  nor  can  it  be 

^^J1.X^L  «T^t?f;.7.1  n„ T;  hampered  by  discriminative  taxation  in  any 

nppx  statute  imposing  a  privilege  tax  on  the  A^^f^L,    whnfMOPVPr      Adftms     r     Vififlimimu 

following    terms:     "On    each    land    timber  ?!^tl,  T^'^^.TunJ;  ^a^L   o4   ^"«*»»W 

min  company,  or  corporation,  or  individual  ^''""^^  ^^  <^^^^>  ^^  ^'^^'  ^^' 

On  Capital  of  BMident  tTied  in  Commeroe.  —  A  tax  upon  the  personal  estate  of  an 
individual,  which  estate  is  continuously  employed  in  the  business  of  exporting 
cotton  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  through  the  customs  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States,  such  employment  consisting  in  purchasing  and  pay- 
ing for  the  cotton  in  different  states  and  actually  exporting  it,  and  in  paying 
the  expenses  of  shipping  the  same  as  such  export,  is  valid. 

People  V.  Tax  Com'rs,  (1877)   10  Hun  (N.  Y.)  256,  affirmed  (1878)   73  N.  Y.  607. 

(22)  Taxation  of  Receipts  of  Foreign  Building  and  Loan  Association, — 
A  statute  requiring  every  foreign  building  and  loan  association  doing  business 
in  the  state  to  pay  annually  two  dollars  on  every  one  hundred  dollars  of  its 
annual  gross  receipts,  does  not  violate  this  clause,  as  the  statute  by  its  express 
terms  taxes  only  business  done  within  the  state. 

Southern  Bldg.,  etc.,  Assoc,  v.  Norman,  (1895)  98  Ky.  297. 

(23)  Tax  on  Packing-house  Business.  —  When  a  tax  imposed  by  a  munici- 
pal corporation  on  the  distributing  agent  of  a  packing  house  shipping  dressed 
meats  into  the  state  is  laid,  not  in  terms  upon  the  domestic  business,  nor  upon 
the  gross  receipts  or  profits  which  might  be  apportioned  between  interstate 
and  domestic  business,  but  is  a  gross  sum  imposed  upon  the  managing  agent  of 
packing  houses,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  business 
may  be  interstate  in  its  character,  it  is  not  invalid,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  held  that  the  interstate  commerce,  consisting  in  the  shipment  of 
goods  to  fill  orders  previously  received,  was  not  subject  to  the  tax,  and  that, 
so  far  as  applied  to  that  business,  the  tax  was  void,  and  the  record  does  not 
show  what  proportion  of  such  business  is  interstate  and  what  proportion  is 
domestic.  If  the  amount  of  domestic  business  wore  purely  nominal,  as,  for 
instance,  if  the  consignee  of  a  shipment  made  in  Chicago  upon  an  order  filled 
there,  refused  the  goods  shipped,  and  the  only  way  of  disposing  of  them  was 
by  sales  at  Atlanta,  this  might  be  held  to  be  strictly  incidental  to  an  interstate 
business,  and  in  reality  a  part  of  it;  but  ^'f  t'  '^  p-o-^f  '^nrried  on  a  definite, 
though  a  minor,  part  of  his  business  in  the  ^tatc  bv  tlio  snips  of  meat  there, 
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he  would  not  escape  the  payment  of  the  tax,  since  the  greater  or  less  magnitude 
of  the  business  cuts  no  figure  in  the  imposition  of  the  tax. 

Kehrer  v,  Stewart,  (1905)  107  U.  S.  67.  doing  business  in  this  state,  one  hundred  dol- 

lars for  each  county  in  which  said  business  is 
A    North    Carolina    statute    imposing    a      carried  on/'  is  valid.    Lacy  v.  Armour  Pack- 
Ucense  tax  "upon  every  meat-packing  house       iug  Co.,  (1904)  134  N.  Gar.  567. 

(24)  Tax  on  Insurance  Agents.  —  A  state  statute  which  provides  that 

^'  any  person  who  shall  assume  to  act  as  an  insurance  agent  or  insurance 

broker  without  license  therefor  as  herein  provided,  or  who  shall  act  in  any 

manner  in  the  negotiation  or  transaction  of  unlawful  insurance  with  a  foreign 

insurance  company  not  admitted  to  do  business  in  this  commonwealth,  or 

who  as  principal  or  agent  shall  violate  any  provision  of  this  Act  in  regard  to 

the  negotiation  or  effecting  of  contracts  of  insurance,  shall  be  punished  by  fine 

of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each 

offense,"  is  not  in  conflict  with  this  clause. 

Nutting  i;.  Massachusetts,  (1902)  183  U.  the  Ck>nstitution^  and  a  state  statute  requir- 
S.  553.  ing  agents  of  foreign  insurance  companies  to 

T      .  1-  .        J  •  X      ^«.        take  out  licenses  is  valid.     People  v.  Thur- 

Issuing  policies  of  insurance  is  not  a  com-       ^^^    #iaeo\   iq  tii    rrq 
mercial  transaction  within  this  provision  of      *^''  ^*^^^^   *^  ^"-  ^^*'- 

(25)  Tom  an  Insurcmce  Premdums  —  Vpon  Satire  PMrniuns. — A  state  can  impose 
upon  insurance  companies,  chartered  by  the  state,  a  tax  on  all  their  business,  as 
evidenced  by  the  entire  premiums  from  all  sources,  and  the  fact  that  part 
of  the  receipts  is  drawn  from  sources  outside  of  the  state  does  not  render  the 
tax  invalid. 

Insurance  Ck>.  of  North  America  v.  Com.,  ( 1878)  87  Pa.  St.  181. 

UpoA  Fi«]iiiiioi  fer  IninraaM  upon  Imports. —  A  state  statute  imposing  a  tax  upon  a 

premium  from  insurance  upon  imports  in  bonded  warehouses,  still  in  the 

original  packages,  is  not  a  violation  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

People  V.  National  F.  Ins.  Ck>.,  (1882)  27  the  amount  of  the  sales  was  a  tax  on  the 
Hun  (N.  Y.)  193,  in  which  case  the  court  coods  sold.  And  it  was  admitted  by  the 
aaid:  "The  case  relied  upon  is  that  of  Cook  defendant  that,  if  this  was  a  tax  on  the 
17.  Pennsylvania,  (1878)  07  U.  S.  566,  in  goods,  it  could  not  be  maintained.  Thb  differ- 
which  case  it  was  held  that  a  tax  upon  sales  ence  between  that  case  and  the  present  is 
made  by  an  auctioneer  when  applied  to  im-  that  the  contract  of  insurance  is  a  mere  per- 
ported  goods  in  the  original  packages  was  sonal  agreement  between  the  parties.  It  aoes 
▼old,  as  a  duty  on  imports  and  a  regulation  not  affect  the  title  to  the  goods,  or  their  car- 
ol conunerce.    It  was  held   that   a  tax  on  riage  from  one  place  to  another." 

(26)  Tax  on  Emigration  Agents.  —  A  state  law  taxing  the  business  of 

hiring  persons  to  labor  outside  the  state  limits  does  not  amount  to  a  regulation 

of  commerce  among  the  states.     These  labor  contracts  are  not  in  themselves 

subjects  of  traffic  between  the  states,  nor  is  the  business  of  hiring  laborers  so 

immediately  connected  with  interstate  transportation  or  interstate  traffic  that 

it  could  be  correctly  said  that  those  who  follow  it  are  engaged  in  interstate 

commerce^  or  that  the  tax  on  that  corporation  constitutes  a  burden  on  such 

commerce. 

Williams  r.  Fears,  (1900)   179  U.  S.  276,  An   Alabama   statute,   entitled   "'An   Act 

affirming  (1900)  110  Ga.  584.  See  also  to  require  a  person  who  employs,  or  in  any 
fiihepperd  v,  Sumter  (}ounty  Com'rs,  (1877)  way  engages  laborers  in  the  counties  of 
^Ga.636.  Dallas,   Perry/  and   other   counties   therein 
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■UDcd,  'for  the  purpose  of  remoring  ntid  on  ''ETery  emigrmiit  agent  or  penon  en- 
laborers  from  the  state,  to  pay  a  licenae  gaged  in  procuring  laborers  to  accept  em- 
tax/  "  which  provi«les  that  "  *  no  person,  ployment  in  another  state/'  ia  constitutional. 
whether    for   him»elf   or    for   other   persons,  SUte  r.  Hunt,  (1;.U1)   129  N.  Car.  686. 

shall  be  permitted   to  employ,  engaee,  con-  .     « ..     #.      .-  *  ^  ^  ^.x.  .    ^» 

tract,  or  in  any  other  way  induce  Utorers  to  ^t  ,*«"?. 5f<»*^    statute     entitled   «An 

IcaTe  the  counties  of  Dallas,  Pi  rry,     •     •     •  ^^.  ^o  Prohibit  emigrant  agents  from  plyuig 

Mont^mery     •     •     •     for    the    purpose    of  ^^^\  vocation  within  this  sUte  without  first 

remoin?  siid  laborers  from  thi»  aUt^Twith-  <***«»««„«   license  therefor,  and  for  other 

out  first  paving  to  each  of  said  counties  in  P"T^-J*  l^l^^'^^'S^^''  ^^^^  ""^"^^J^ 

which  .u.  h  pe^n  shall  so  operate  a  licenae  {!  '^'**   "f   ^*"^>   *^*?*   commerce.     The 

tax  of  $2.50.  such  license  Ux  to  be  collected  f""°*?*  ff  procuring  contract*  for  personal 

as  other   lirense  Uxes/  etc.,"   is  invalid  aa  ****'  to  be  performed  out  of  the  sUte  is  not 

infrin^n-  the  right  of  every  citizen  or  per-  *  cwnmodity  of  commerce,  und  any  tni«h 

•on   to   «jov    frL   egresH   from,   or    trabait  Portation  of  persons  which  might  «»ult  from 

throuifh.  th;  state  Joseph  r.  Randolph,  !:!5\**Si'"f^  "J^  '^?*^*k"'*  ^T^^^^  *! 
11885;  liAlaSW  ■^•nottobe  deemed  withm  the  protecUon  and 

meaning  of  the  law  of  interstate  commerce. 
A  Mocth  Carolifla  statute  imposing  n  tax      SUte  r.  Napier,  (190:!)  63  S.  Car.  60. 

(27)  Licenses  for  Using  Vehicles  on  Public  Streets,  —  A  statute  by  which 
owners  of  Tehicles  used  upon  the  streets  of  a  city  are  required  to  pay  specified 
annual  license  fees,  and  all  moneys  received  for  licenses  from  vehicles  are  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  street-repairing  fund,  and  all  other  license  fees  are  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund,  is  valid  as  to  a  nonresident  doing  an  interstate 
business^  as  the  license  fees  are  charged  as  compensation  for  the  privileges 
and  facilities  afforded  to  owners  of  vehicles  in  the  use  of  the  streets. 

Bogart  V.  SUte,  10  Ohio  Dec  (Reprint)  365,  20  Cine.  L.  Bui.  468. 

(28)  Taxation  of  Sale  of  Convict-made  Goods.  —  A  statute  providing:  "  Be 

it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 

for  any  person,  persons,  or  corporations  to  expose  for  sale  within  the  state  of 

Ohio,  without  first  obtaining  from  the  secretary  of  state,  a  license  to  sell,  any 

convict-made  goods,  merchandise,  or  wares,  as  hereinafter  provided,"  is  in 

conflict  with  this  clause.    The  act  is  not  a  police  regulation,  but  an  attempt  to 

prevent,  or  at  least  discourage,  the  importation  of  convict-made  goods  from  other 

states,  and  thereby  protect  our  citizens,  laborers,  and  markets  against  such  goods. 

If  protection  is  required,  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  legally  grant  such 

relief. 

Arnold  r.  Yanders,  (1897)  56  Ohio  St.  418.  See  also  9U]^ay  p.  434,  IHscrimuMum 
Against  Foreign  Producta  —  Ooods  Made  by  Convict  Labor  to  Be  Branded. 

t 

(29)  Stamp  Taxes  —  (a)  On  Paaiengar  Oontraeta.  —  A  statute  designed  solely  for 

revenue  purposes,  and  intended  to  raise  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  state 

government,  from  a  stamp  tax  imposed  on  passenger  contracts  with  persons 

about  to  depart  from  the  state  on  passenger  vessels,  is  void. 

People  p.  Raymond,    (1868)    34   Cal.   492,  terial  element  in  an  important  branch  of  oar 

wherein   the  court   said :      "  The  tax   is   not  foreign  commerce.     In  other  words,  it  is  i 

levied  upon  the  agent,  shipper,  owner,  or  pas-  tax  upon  the  act  to  be  performed,  to  wit: 

senger,  simply  as  a  citizen  within  our  juris-  upon  the  making  of  a  contract  for  paan^ 

diction,  and  therefore  subject  to  taxation,  in  and  not  a  personal  tax  upon  the  party  as  t 

like  manner  as  all  persons  or  property  within  citizen  who  is  subject  to  taxation."    See  Gtf* 

our  jurisdiction  are  liable  to  be  taxed;  but  is  rison  v.  Tillinghast,  (1861)  18  Cal.  404,  thil 

levied  as  a  preliminary  condition  to  the  per-  money  paid  voluntarily  cannot  be  leeuiwti 
lormance  of  an  act  which  constitutes  a  qia- 
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(b)  On  For«ifii  Billf  «f  Izeluuige.  —  A  state  statute  requiring  the  afiSxing  of  a 
stamp  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange  is  not  a  r^ulation  of  commerce  between  that 
and  other  states. 

Em  p,  Martin,  (1871)  7  Nev.  140. 

(30)  Taxation  of  Bonds  and  Credits.  —  The  Constitution  does  not  pro- 
hibit a  state  from  taxing,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  its  resident  citizens,  a  debt 
held  by  him  upon  a  resident  of  another  state,  and  evidenced  by  the  bond  of  the 
debtor,  secured  by  deed  of  trust  or  mortgage  upon  real  estate  situated  in  the 
state  in  which  the  debtor  resides.  So  long  as  the  state,  by  its  laws,  prescribing 
the  mode  and  subject  of  taxation,  does  not  intrench  upon  the  legitimate  author- 
ity of  the  Union,  or  violate  any  right  recognized  or  secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  this  court,  as  between  the  state  and  its  citizen,  can 
afford  him  no  relief  against  state  taxation,  however  unjust,  oppressive,  or 
onerous. 

Klrtland  v,  Hotchkiss,    (1870)    100  U.  8.       in  pursuance  thereof  which  would  have  the 

498.  effect   of   prohibiting   the   taxation   of   such 

«« Tu->.    :-  -^  •..i.;i.u{^»  ;«  ♦»»-»  iF^^^»\  n^n  property    by    the    authorities    of    the    state. 

**  There  18  no  inhiDition  in  the  Federal  Con-  A*i««f«  xr/*    t>m«     «♦«     a-o^v„    «.    c^««,«»4- 

...    ..  •     X  Av    _i  vj.    *  4.1.^    i.«4.«  *«  4^««r  Atlanta  Wat.  x5lag.,  etc.,  Assoc,  v,  btewart, 

stitution  against  the  right  of  the  state  to  tax  .  iqqov  inn  n-    an 

property  in  the  shape  of  credits  where  the  ^*^^">  ^^  "*•  **"" 

saine  are  evidenced  by  .^«^»  «![^^Wigations  ^  Pennsylvania  statute  making  all  bonds 

held  within   the  ^^^''^,^^r^^^^^^  and  mortgages  taxable  annually,  ind  requir- 

agent  of  the  owner  for  the  P"'PO»e  of  ^1-  that  the  treasurer   of  each   corporation 

lection  or  renewal,  with  a Jiew  to  new  loans  ^^l^^                 ^^^^^   ^^    .                ^ 

and    carrying    on    ^^,^"^'^1''^.^/*..*  three-mills  tax  upon  the  nominal' par  value 

£!I^«'«^  rZnW    l^f^nLl    d'fJL^*  «^  the  bond  and  withhold  the  same  from  the 

^o"?Jx   ,^o,^    S*  In,  DEscompte,  .^^^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^  bondholder,  and  instead 

( l»u^)   lai  u.  &.  W6,  ^^  paying  it  to  the  bondholder,  turn  it  over 

A  chose  in  action  owned  by  a  nonresident  to   the    state   treasury    of   Pennsylvania,    is 

of  the  state,  although  the  debtor  is  a  non-  valid.     Com.    v.   Delaware,    etc.,   Canal    Co., 

resident,  is  taxable  as  property  in  the  state,  (1892)    150  Pa.  St.  245.     See  also  Com.  v, 

no   matter  where  the   evidence   of  the   debt  New  York,  etc.,  R.  Co.,   (1892)    150  Pa.  St. 

may  be  located.    There  is  nothing  in   this  234;  Com.  v.  Lehigh  Valley  R.  Co.,   (1889) 

clause  of  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  passed  129  Pa.  St.  429. 

(31)  Tax  on  Inheritance  or  Succession.  —  A  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  imposed 
by  a  state  statute  on  legacies  when  the  legatee  was  neither  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  nor  domiciled  in  that  state  was  held  not  to  be  void  as  a  regulation 
of  foreign  commerce. 

Mager  r.  Grima,  (1850)  8  How.  (U.  S.)  493. 

(32)  Taxation  of  Live  Stock  Grazing  in  the  State.  —  A  flock  of  sheep, 
driven  without  unnecessary  delay  across  a  state  for  shipment,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  grazing,  was  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  state  through  which  it  was  being  transported. 

Kelley  v,  Rhoads,  (1903)   188  U.  S.  4,  reversing  (1901)  9  Wyo.  352,  (1898)  7  Wyo.  237. 

Cattle  Which  Have  Baen  in  the  lUU  About  Five  Konthi,  not  passing  through  the  state 
nor  brought  there  for  purposes  of  trade,  are  situated  within  the  state  within 
the  meaning  of  a  state  revenue  law. 
fUrdesty  v.  Fleming,  (1882)  57  Tex.  395. 
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(33)  Taa  for  Privilege  of  Fishing.  —  A  statute  impoeing  a  license  tax  npon 
the  residents  of  the  state  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  the  waters  belcHiging 
to  the  state  is  valid.  The  navigable  waters  of  the  state  and  the  soil  under 
them  within  its  territorial  limits  are  the  property  of  the  state,  for  the  benefit 
of  its  own  people,  and  it  has  the  right  to  control  them  as  it  sees  proper,  provided 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  authority  granted  the  United  States  to  regukte 
conmierce  and  navigation. 

Mofgan  17.  Ck>m.,  (1900)  08  Va.  814. 

(34)  License  on  Business  of  Packing  or  Ccuvning  Oysters.  —  A  statute 
enacting  that  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  business  of  pack- 
ing or  canning  oysters  for  sale  or  transportation  shall  take  out  a  license  to 
engage  in  such  business  by  application  under  oath  to  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  etc.,  and  that  such  application  shall  state  the  number  of  bushels  of 
oysters  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  packed  by  himself,  his  firm,  or  corporation 
during  the  succeeding  eight  months,  and  at  the  time  of  issuing  such  license 
he  shall  pay  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  sum  of 
one  dollar  per  thousand  bushels  for  every  thousand  bushels  over  ten  thousand 
bushels,  does  not  violate  this  clause,  as  applied  to  the  case  of  one  engaged  in 
the  business  of  packing  oysters  bought  in  another  state  and  shipped  into  the 
state  of  Maryland. 

Applegarth  v.  State,  (1899)  89  Md.  140.     See  also  State  v.  Applegarth,  (1895)  81  Md.  293. 

(36)  License  for  Residing  upon  WtUercraft.  —  A  statute  making  it  a  mis- 
demeanor  "  for  any  person  to  reside  and  make  his  or  her  residence  upon  any 
boat  or  other  watercraft  upon  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  or  other  navi- 
gable river  or  watercourse  within  this  state,  for  the  purpose  of  residing  or 
engaging  in  any  business,  trade,  or  traffic,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever,  without 
first  obtaining  from  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  the  county  in  which  said 
boat  or  watercraft  is  to  lie  or  ply,  and  such  business,  trade,  or  traffic,  or  resi- 
dence is  to  be  carried  on,  a  license  so  to  do  for  each  head  of  family,  for  himself 
and  his  family,  which  license  shall  only  be  granted  upon  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  good  character  of  the  applicant,  and  the  payment  of  a  license  fee  of  five 
dollars,  and  the  clerk's  fee  for  making  out  such  license,"  is  not  obnoxious  to 
this  clause. 

Bobertson  v.  Cknn.,  (1897)   101  Ky.  286. 

(36)  Tax  on  Lanmdry  Business.  —  Laundry  business  is  not  commerce 

within  the  meaning  of  this  clause,  and  one  whose  business  it  is  to  collect  soiled 

linen  and  express  it  to  his  principal  in  another  state  to  be  washed  and  laundered, 

and  when  returned  to  deliver  it  to  its  owner  or  owners,  receiving  from  them  the 

price  of  the  entire  service,  which  he  divides  with  his  principal,  is  liable  to  the 

payment  of  a  privilege  tax. 

Smith  t;.  Jackson,    (1899)   103  Tenn.  673.  Ohio  Laundry,  as  the  law  is  well  settled  thst 

But  in  Com.  v.  Pearl  Laundry  Co.,    (1899)  a  citizen  of  another  state  may  come  into  tbif 

106  Ky.   259,   the  court  said:     "It  is   not  state    and    solicit   and    receive   work  to  be 

necessary    to   discuss    the    federal    question  done  in  another  state,  without  being  required 

raised  by  the  Piatt  Company,  as  agents  of  the  to  pay  a  license  tax." 
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X.  "  With  the  Ihdiah  Tbibss  "  —  1.  In  Oeneral.  —  The  power  of  Congress 
over  commerce  between  a  state  and  the  Indian  Territory  is  not  less  than  its 
power  over  commerce  among  the  states. 

Hanley  v.  Kansas  City  Southern  R.  Co.,  (1903)   187  U.  S.  619. 

2.  Effect  of  Orant  of  Citizenship.  —  When  the  United  States  grants  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  to  an  Indian,  gives  him  the  benefit  of  and  requires  him 
to  be  subject  to  the  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  state,  it  places  him 
outside  the  reach  of  police  regulations  on  the  part  of  Congress;  the  emancipa- 
tion from  federal  control  thus  created  cannot  be  set  aside  at  the  instance  of  the 
government  without  the  consent  of  the  individual  Indian  and  the  state,  and 
this  emancipation  from  federal  control  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  lands 
it  has  granted  to  the  Indian  are  granted  subject  to  a  condition  against  alienation 
and  incumbrance,  or  the  further  fact  that  it  guarantees  to  him  an  interest  in 
tribal  or  other  property. 

Matter  of  Heff,  (1905)  197  U.  S.  509. 

3.  Eecognition  of  Civil  Rights. — "  Commencing  with  the  Act  of  1790,  through 
more  than  a  century  Congress  have  legislated  on  the  rights  of  the  Indians  on 
the  theory  that  they  were  dependent  and  helpless,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
nation  has  a  right  to  assume  unlimited  control  of  them.  *  *  *  The  civil 
rights  incident  to  states  and  individuals  as  recognized  by  what  may  be  called 
the  '  law  of  the  land '  have  not  been  accorded  either  to  Indian  nations,  tribes, 

■  or  Indians.  Whenever  they  have  asserted  a  legal  capacity  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  rights,  it  has  been  in  pursuance  of  some  statute  of  the  United  States 
specially  conferring  upon  them  the  civil  rights  of  suitors.  In  all  the  cases  in 
this  court  in  which  the  interest  of  an  Indian  tribe  has  been  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion the  proceeding  has  been  under  special  statute  conferring  the  right  upon  the 
claimant  to  bring  a  suit  The  ordinary  jurisdiction  as  to  persons  has  never  been 
sought  to  enforce  against  the  United  States  the  fulfilment  of  their  obligations  or 
discharge  of  their  duties." 

Jaeger  v,  U.  S.,  (1892)  27  Ct.  CI.  284. 

4.  Begulating  Ownership  and  Distribntion  of  Property. —  Legislation  assuming 
control  of  Indians,  affecting  membership  in  the  various  tribes  and  regulating 
the  ownership  and  distribution  of  their  property,  is  within  the  power  of  Congress. 

Stephens  t\  Cherokee  Nation,    (1899)    174       Hitchcock,    (1904)   194  U.  S.  388;  Tuttle  r. 
U.    S.   445.     See    also    Cherokee    Nation   v.       Moore,  (1901)  3  Indian  Ter.  712. 
Hitchcock,   (1902)    187  U.  S.  294;  Morris  v. 

6.  Grant  of  Bights  of  Way. —  In  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  several  states  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.  Congress  has  full 
authority  to  grant  rights  of  way  through  land  occupied  by  the  five  Indian 
tribes  domiciled  in  the  Indian  Territory,  for  the  construction  of  railroads. 

Muakogee  Nat.  Telephone  Co.  v.  Hall,  (C.  3,  1901,  31  Stat.  L.  1083,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
C.  A.  1902)  118  Fed.  Rep.  384,  wherein  constitutional  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
the  court  said :    "  When  Congress,  on  March       saw  fit    to    provide  how  franchises  for  the 
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construction  and  maintenance  of    telephone  tory  as  had  theretofore  been  granted.    No 

lines  within  the  Indian  Territory  must  be  act  of  the  Creek  Nation  on  a  subject  within 

obtained,  such  action  on  its  part  necessarily  the  lawful  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  goY- 

prevailed  over  all  local  regulations  on  the  ernment  can  be  given  the  effect  of  nullify- 

subject,  and  operated  to  extinguish  such  ex-  ing  or  interfering  to  any  extent  with  legis- 

clusive  rights  to  construct  and  maintain  lines  lation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

of  telephone  or  telegraph  within  the  terri-  when  it  sees  fit  to  pass  laws  on  the  subject." 

6.  Power  to  Prohibit  or  Begulate  Interooune. —  Under  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes,  Congress  has  power  to  prohibit  all  inter- 
course with  them  except  under  a  license.  This  power  is  the  same  as  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  among  foreign  nations. 

U.  S.  r.  Cisna,  (1835)  1  McLean  (U.  S.)  254,  25  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,795. 

7.  Executory  Contracts  of  Indians.  —  An  executory  contract  entered  into  by 
an  Indian  with  a  white  man  within  a  state  can  be  enforced,  and  the  Act  of 
Congress  touching  the  payment  to  the  Indians  of  annuities,  and  providing 
"  that  all  executory  contracts,  made  and  entered  into  by  any.  Indian  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  or  goods,  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  null  and  void,  and  of 
no  binding  effect  whatever,"  is  invalid,  as  Congress  lacks  the  constitutional 
power  to  enact  laws  invalidating  contracts  entered  into  within  the  limits  of  a 
sovereign  state,  whether  with  an  Indian  or  a  resident  of  a  sister  state  or  subject 
of  a  foreign  government. 

Hicks  V.  Ewhartonah,  (1860)  21  Ark.  100. 

8.  Power  to  Snppreu  DifltnrbanoM.  —  The  United  States  can  alone  constitu- 
tionally regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  when  disturbances  with 
Indians  occur  without  any  efficient  power  in  the  state  to  make  a  change,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  use  its  constitutional  right  to  give 
relief. 

Howard  v.  Ingersoll,  (1851)   13  How.  (U.  S.)  410. 

9.  Prohibiting  and  Begnlating  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors.  —  The  commercial 
power  lodged  solely  with  Congress  and  unrestricted  by  state  lines  extends  to 
the  exclusion  of  spirituous  liquors,  not  only  from  existing  Indian  country,  but 
from  that  which  has  ceased  to  be  so  by  reason  of  its  cession  to  the  United  States. 

U.    S.   V.    Forty-three    Gallons     Whiskey,  without  reference  to  the  locality  of  the  traf- 

(1876)  93  U.  S.  196.    And  see  U.  S.  r.  Forty-  fie,   or  the  locality  of  the  tribe,  or  of  the 

three   Qallons   Whiskey,    (1883)    108    U.    S.  member  of  the  tribe  with  whom  it  is  carried 

496,   as   to   the  payment  of  the  special   in-  on.     This   does   not   imply   that   this  clause 

ternal-revenue  tax  interfering  with  the  opera-  authorizes   Congress   to   regulate   any   other 

tion  of  a  treaty  with  the  Indians.     See  also  commerce  originated   and  ended   within  the 

Ex  p.  Crow  Dog,    (1883)    109  U.  8.  667.  limits  of  a  single  state  than  commerce  with 

An  Act  of  Congress  under  which  a  person  ^^^U^jf  n  ^t^^i^  ^'  ^'  ""'  ^''^^'^^^'  ^^«^> 

might    be    indicted     for     seUing    spirituous  ^  ^*"*  ^'  ^'  *^^- 

liquors   within    the   territorial    limits   of    a  The  government  may  grant  allotments  to 

state  and  without  any  Indian  reservation,  to  members  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  provide  for 

a  tribal   Indian    under    the    charge    of  the  the  issue  of  patents,  and  may  confer  all  the 

United    States   Indian   agent   for   the   tribe,  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizenship  upon 

was    held    to    be    constitutional.    Commerce  its  wards,  and  yet  retain  its  power  to  regn- 

with  the  Indian  tribes  means  commerce  with  late  commerce  with  them,  and  may  prohibit 

the  individuals  composing  those  tribes.     The  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  with  them, 

locality  of  the  traffic  can  have  nothing  to  do  "  The  original  condition  of  these  Indians  as 

with  the  power.     The  right  to  exercise  it  in  wards  of  the  government;  the  original  power 

reference  to  any  Indian  tribe,  or  any  person  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with  them ; 

who  is  a  meipber  of  such  tribe,  is  absolute,  the  settled  policy  and  practice  of  the  nation 
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to  prohibit  traffic  with  them  in  intoxicating 
liquors;  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  1867 
that  the  government  would  appoint  an  agent, 
whose  duty  it  has  always  been  to  suppress 
this  traffic;  the  absence  of  any  condition  in 
the  Act  of  1887  requiring  allottees  to  surren- 
der their  tribal  relation  or  tribal  property; 
the  continuing  need  of  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic  with  them  while  the  govern- 
ment holds  their  lands  in  trust  for  the  indi- 
vidual Indians  as  well  as  while  it  held  them 
ill  trust  for  the  same  Indians  collectively; 
the  absence  of  any  express  renunciation  of 
its  power  by  Congress,  and  of  any  treaty  or 
Act  of  Congress  repugnant  to  its  retention 
end  exercise;  the  holding  of  both  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  departments  that  it  still 
exists,  notwithstanding  the  allotments  and 
patents  under  the  Act  of  1887;  the  uniform 
exercise  of  this  authority  and  the  continu- 
ing endeavor  of  these  departments  to  sup- 
press this  baleful  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors 


with  these  Indians  since  their  patents  were 
issued  as  before,  compel  the  conclusion  that 
Congress  has  never  renounced  its  power  to 
regulate  this  commerce,  and  that  the  Act  of 
1897  is  neither  unconstitutional  nor  inap- 
plicable to  the  case  at  bar."  Farrell  t?.  C 
S.,  (C.  C.  A.  1901)   110  Fed.  Rep.  943. 

A  territorial  statute  providing  that  "  if 
any  person  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  sell, 
barter,  or  give  intoxicating  liquor,  whether 
fermented,  vinous,  or  spirituous,  or  any 
decoction  or  composition  of  which  fermented, 
vinous,  or  spirituous  liquor  is  a  part,  to  any 
Indian  or  half-breed  Indian  in  this  territory, 
he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished," 
is  clearly  within  the  police  power  of  a  ter- 
ritorial government,  and  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Territory  v.  Guyott,  (1889)  9  Mont. 
46. 


10.  When  Inolnded  Within  the  Limits  of  a  State  —  a.  In  General.  —  The 
Cherokee  Nation  is  a  distinct  community,  occupying  its  own  territory  with 
boundaries  accurately  described,  in  which  the  laws  of  Georgia  can  have  no 
force,  and  which  the  citizens  of  Georgia  have  no  right  to  enter  but  with  the 
assent  of  the  Cherokees  themselves,  or  in  conformity  with  treaties  and  with 
the  Acts  of  Congress.  The  whole  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
this  nation  is  by  our  Constitution  and  laws  vested  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 


Worcester  v.  Georgia,  (1832)  6  Pet.  (U. 
S.)  560. 

"  It  would  be  a  very  strained  construction 
of  this  clause,  that  a  system  of  criminal 
laws  for  Indians  living  peaceably  in  their 
reservations,  which  left  out  the  entire  code 
of  trade  and  intercourse  laws  justly  enacted 
under  that  provision,  and  established  pun- 
ishments for  the  common-law  crimes  of  mur- 
der, manslaughter,  arson,  burglary,  larceny, 
and  the  like,  without  any  reference  fo  their 
relation  to  any  kind  of  commerce,  was  author- 
ized by  the  grant  of  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  the  Indian  tribes."  U.  S.  v. 
Kagama,  (1886)   118  U.  S.  378. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  the  Indians  does  not  necessarily 
cease  on  their  being  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  state.  U.  S.  v.  Cisna,  (1835) 
1  McLean  (U.  S.)  254,  25  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
14,795. 

The  state  of  Georgia  had  the  right  in  1829 
to  extend  its  laws  over  the  territory  inhab- 
ited by  the  Cherokee  Indians  and  over  the 
Indians  themselves.  State  v.  Tassels,  (1830) 
Ihjdley  (Ga.)   238. 

''The  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina  dis- 
aohred  their  connection  with  their  nation 
"When  they  refused  to  accompany  the  body  of 
it   on   its  removal,   and  they   have   had  no 


separate  political  organization  since.  What- 
ever union  they  have  had  among  themselves 
has  been  merely  a  social  or  business  one. 
It  was  formed  in  1868,  at  the  suggestion  df 
an  officer  of  the  Indian  office,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  transact  business 
with  the  government  with  greater  conven- 
ience. Although  its  articles  are  drawn  in 
the  forni  of  a  constitution*  for  a  separate 
civil  government,  they  have  never  been  recog- 
nized as  a  separate  nation  by  the  United 
States;  no  treaty  has  been  made  with  them; 
they  can  pass  no  laws;  they  are  citizens  of 
that  state  and  bound  by  its  laws."  Cherokee 
Trust  Funds,   (1886)    117  U.  S.  309. 

In  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  —  "What- 
ever the  status  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the 
West  may  be,  all  the  Indians,  of  whatever 
tribe,  remaining  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine, 
have  always  been  regarded  by  those  states 
and  by  the  United  States  as  bound  by  the 
laws  of  the  state  in  which  they  live.  Dan- 
zell  V.  Webquiah,  (1871)  108  Mass.  133; 
Murch  V.  Tomer,  (1842)  21  Me.  535.  Their 
position  is  like  that  of  those  Cherokees  who 
remained  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  said 
of  them  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
in  Cherokee  Trust  Funds,  (1886)  117  U.  S. 
288,  that  they  were  inhabitants  of  North 
Carolina  and  subject  to  its  laws."  State  r. 
Newell,   (1892)    84  Me.  466. 


h.  Jurisdiction    of    Cbtmes — (1)   In    General, — When    tribal    inde- 
pendence or  relations  among  certain  Indians  has  at  no  time  been  recognized  by 
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the  United  States,  they  are  amenable  to  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts. 

In  re  Sah  Quah,  (1886)  31  Fed.  Rep.  329.  limits  of  the  reservation,  they  are  not  sub- 

fy ^^„„  ^„„  «»«„;^«  #«•  4u^  »„»;„k»«^»4^  i^t  to  tJi«  criminal  laws  of  the  state.    State 

Congress  may  provide  for  the  punishment  J    Campbell,  (1893)  63  Minn.  354. 
of  murder  committed  m  the  Indian  country  ^•"•pu^tx,  \*  u^j  uu  «i**£«   «« 

by  the  killing  of  a  white  man  by  an  Indian,  An    Alutmm^    statute   of    1829,    extending 

and  vice  versa,     U.  S.  t?.  Martin,   (1883)   14  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  over  the  Creek 

Fed.  Rep.  817.  Nation,  was  not  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 

A  trial  for  homicide  committed  in  an  In-  tion  of  the  United  States  nor  of  any  Act  of 

dian  reservation  must  be  had  on  the  federal  Congress  passed  in  compliance  therewith,  or 

side  of  a  territorial  court  and  is  governed  ©^  any  treaty  made  in  pursuance  thereof.    A 

by  United  States  statutes  and  the  rules  of  «tate  has  the  undoubted  constitutional  right 

the  common  law.    McCall  ».  U.  S.,  (1876)  1  ^  extend  its  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 

Dak.  307.  ^^^^  any  tract  of  Indian  country  within  her 

"       '  .,  ,  .  X        .XV  limits  where  the  Indian  title  is  not  extin- 

Unless  otherwise  providea  by  treaty  with  guiahed,   and    an   oflfenae   committed    in   an 

an  Indian  tribe,  or  by  the  Act  admitting  the  Indian  territory  to  which  the   Indian  title 

state  into  the  Union,  the  criminal  laws  of  ^as  not  been  extinguished,  but  over  which 

the  sUte,  except  so  far  as  restricted  by  the  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts  has  been 

authority    of   Concxess    *' to    regulate    com-  extended,  is  properly  cognizable  in  the  courts 

merce  with  the  Indian  tribes,"  extend  to  all  of  the  sUte,  and  a  conviction  of  one  for 

crimes  committed  on  an  Indian  reservation  felony  on  such  lands  is  legal.    Caldwell  r. 

by  persons  other  than  tribal  Indians.    But  state,  (1832)  1  Stew.  &  P.  (Ala.)  327. 
Indians,  while  preserving  their  tribal  rela- 
tions,   and    residing    on    a    reservation    set  A  Tennessee   statute   of  *  1833,   extending 

apart  for  them  by  the  United  States,  are  the  the  criminal  laws  of  the  state  so  far  as  to 

wards  of  the  general  government,  and  as  such  punish  offenses  over  th^t  part  of  the  Chen- 

the  subject    of  federal    authority,  and    the  kee  Nation  lying  in  Tennessee,  was  held  to 

power  to  legislate  for  them  is  exclusively  in  be  constitutional.    State  v.  Foreman,  (1835) 

Congress.    And  for  acts  committed  within  the  8  Yerg.  (Tenn.)  316. 

(2)  Offenses  Committed  Outside  Reservation.  —  Where  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  whites  against  Indians,  or  by  Indians  against  whites,  outside  of  a 
reservation  situated  within  a  state,  the  jurisdiction  is  in  the  state  courts. 

State  r.  Spotted  Hawk,  (1890)  22  Mont.  man  on  the  person  or  property  of  an  Indisn, 
44.  See  also  State  17.  Little  Whirlwind,  and  vice  versa,  anywhere  in  the  United 
(1809)  22  Mont.  425.  States.    U.  S.  v,  Bamhart,   (1884)   22  Fed. 

Congress  has  power  to  provide  for  the  pun-  P* 

ishment  of  a  crime  committed  by  a  white 

c.  State  Tax  on  Goods  of  Traders.  —  The  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  the 
goods  of  traders  within  the  Indian  country  by  the  state  authorities  is  incom- 
patible with  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  regulation  of  this  commerce 
which  exists  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  power  of  Congress  over 
the  subject  of  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  carries  with  it  the  right  to  say 
who  may  trade  and  under  what  conditions  such  trade  shall  be  carried  on  with 
the  tribes. 

Foster  v.  Blue  Earth  County,  7  Minn.  146. 
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ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  8. 

''The  Congress  sliall  have  power    *     *     *    to  establish  an  uniform  mle  of 
natoralization." 

I.  Definition  of  Naturalization,  579. 
IL  Grant  of  Power,  579. 

1.  In  General^  579. 

2.  To  Prescribe  Capacities  as  a  Citizen^  579. 

III.  Presumption  of  Alienage,  580. 

IV.  EXCLUSIVENESS  OF  POWER,  580. 

V.  Distinction  Between  Citizenship  by  Birth  and  by  Naturaliza- 
tion, 581. 

VI.  Uniform  Rule  of  Naturalization,  582. 

VII.  Collective  Naturalization,  582. 

I.  In  General^  582. 

3.  Inhabitants  of  Territory  Acquired  by  Conquest  or  Cession^  582. 
3.  Inhabitants  of  Territory  Admitted  as  a  State ^  582. 

VIII.  Jurisdiction  of  State  Courts,  583. 

1.  Validity  of  Action  by  State  Courts  in  General ^  583. 

2.  Power  of  Congress  to  Confer  jurisdiction  on  State  Courts,  kS^, 

3.  State  Statutes  Prohibiting  State  Courts  from  Exercising  jurisdiction, 

583. 

IX.  Power  to  Recall  Grant  of  Naturalization,  584. 
X.  Right  of  Expatriation,  584. 

L  DSTIHITIOH  OF  Vatitsalizatioh.  —  Naturalization  is  the  act  of  adopting 
a  foreigner,  and  clothing  him  with  the  privileges  of  a  native  citizen. 

Boyd  V,  Nebraska,  (1892)  143  U.  S.  162,  reversing  State  v.  Boyd,  (1891)  31  Neb.  682. 

XL  OSAVT  OF  POWXB  —  1.  In  General  —  The  power  of  naturalization  vested 
in  Congress  by  the  Constitution  is  a  power  to  confer  citizenship,  and  not  a 
power  to  take  it  away. 

U.  S.  t^.  Wong  Kim  Ark,  (1898)  169  U.  S.  703,  affirming  (1896)  71  Fed.  Rep.  382. 

S.  To  Prescribe  Capacities  as  a  Citizen. —  A  naturalized  citizen  is  indeed  made 
a  citizen  under  an  Act  of  Congress,  but  the  Act  does  not  proceed  to  give,  to 
regulate,  or  to  prescribe  his  capacities.  He  becomes  a  member  of  the  society, 
possessing  all  the  rights  of  a  native  citizen,  and  standing,  in  the  view  of  the 
Constitution,  on  the  footing  of  a  native.  The  Constitution  does  not  authorize 
Congress  to  enlarge  or  abridge  those  rights.  The  simple  power  of  the  national 
legislature  is  to  prescribe  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  the  exercise 
of  this  power  exhausts  it,  so  far  as  respects  the  individual.  The  Constitution 
then  takes  him  up,  and,  among  other  rights,  extends  to  him  the  capacity  of  suing 
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in  the  oourts  of  the  United  States,  precisely  under  the  same  circumstances 
under  which  a  native  mig^t  sue.  He  is  distinguishable  in  nothing  from  a 
native  citizen,  except  so  far  as  the  Constitution  makes  the  distinction.  The  law 
makes  none. 

Osborn  r.  U.  S.  Bank,  (1824)  9  Wheat  (U.  &)  827. 


in.  PssauMPTlov  OF  AusvAex.  —  The  original  status  as  an  alien  is  pre- 
sumed to  continue  until  the  contrary  be  shown. 

Hmnensteiii  r.  Lynham,   (1879)    100  U.  8.  484.    See  also  Green  v.  Salas,  (1887)  31  Fed. 
Rep.  106. 

lY.  SxcLtrsiYXVSsa  of  Powxb.  —  The  power  of  naturalization  is  exclusively 
in  Congress. 


Chirac  v.  Chirac,  (1817)  2  Wheat.  (U.  S.) 
269.  See  also  remarks  of  Woodbury,  J.,  in 
Norris  r.  Boston,  (1849)  7  How.  (U.  S.)  556: 
and  also  <3olden  r.  Prince,  (1S14)  3  Wash. 
(U.  S.)  313,  10  Fed.  Cas.  No.  5,509:  U.  S.  v. 
Rhodes,  (1866)  1  Abb.  (U.  S.)  28,  27  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  16,151,  wherein  the  court  said: 
**  After  considerable  fluctuations  of  judicial 
opinion,  it  was  finally  settled  by  the  Supreme . 
Court  that  this  power  is  Tested  exclusively  in 
Congress." 

"  In  the  case  of  Chirac  r.  Chirac,  (1817)  2 
Wheat.  (U.  S.)  269.  which  arose  under  the 
grant  of  power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of 
naturalization,  where  the  court  speak  of  the 
power  of  Congress  as  exclusive  they  are  evi- 
dently merely  sanctioning  the  argument  of 
counsel  stated  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
which  placed  the  invalidity  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion under  the  law  of  Maryland,  not  solely 
upon  the  grant  of  power  in  the  Constitution, 
but  insisted  that  the  Maryland  law  was 
•  virtually  repealed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Act  of  naturalization 
enacted  by  Congress.'  Undoubtedly  it  was  so 
repealed,  and  the  opposing  counsel  in  the  case 
did  not  dispute  it.  For  the  law  of  the  United 
States  covered  every  part  of  the  Union,  and 
there  could  not,  therefore,  by  possibility  be 
a  state  law  which  did  not  come  in  conflict 
with  it.  And,  indeed,  in  this  case  it  might 
well  have  been  doubted  whether  the  grant  in 
the  Constitution  itself  did  not  abrogate  the 
power  of  the  states,  inasmuch  as  the  Con- 
stitution also  provided  that  the  citizens  of 
each  state  should  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  sev- 
eral states:  and  it  would  seem  to  be  hardly 
consistent  with  this  provision  to  allow  any 
one  state,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  exercise  a  power,  which,  if  it 
operated  at  all,  must  operate  beyond  the 
territory  of  the  state,  and  compel  other  states 
to  acknowledge  as  citizens  those  whom  it 
might  not  be  willing  to  receive."  P^  Taney, 
C.  J.,  in  License  Cases,  (1847)  5  How.  (U. 
S.)  585. 

In  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  (1827)  12  Wlieat.  (U. 
S.)  276,  a  case  holding  that  in  the  absence 
of  action  by  Congress,  the  states  may  pass 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  Johnson, 


J.,  said:  "I  will  with  confidence  affirm,  that 
the  Constitution  had  never  been  adopted,  had 
it  then  been  imagined  that  this  question 
would  ever  have  been  made,  or  that  the  exer- 
Q3^  of  this  power  in  the  states  should  ever 
have  depended  upon  the  views  of  the  tribu- 
nals to  which  that  Constitution  was  about 
to  give  existence.  The  argument  proposed  to 
be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  this  power 
with  that  of  Congress  over  naturalization 
is  not  a  fair  one,  for  the  cases  are  not  par- 
allel; and  if  they  were,  it  is  by  no  means 
settled  that  the  states  would  have  been  pre- 
cluded from  this  power,  if  Congress  haa  not 
assumed  it.  But,  admitting,  argumenti  gra- 
tia, that  they  would,  still  there  are  con- 
siderations bearing  upon  the  one  power  whicli 
have  no  application  to  the  other.  Our  foreign 
intercourse  being  exclusively  committed  to 
the  general  government,  it  is  peculiarly  their 
province  to  determine  who  are  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  American  citizens  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  government.  And 
the  citizens  of  any  one  state  being  entitled 
by  the  Constitution  to  enjoy  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  every  other  state,  that  fact 
creates  an  interest  lU  this  particular  in  each 
other's  acts  which  does  not  exist  with  re- 
gard to  their  bankrupt  laws ;  since  state  acts 
of  naturalization  would  thus  be  extraterri- 
torial in  their  operation,  and  have  an  in- 
fluence on  the  most  vital  interests  of  other 
states.  Chi  these  grounds,  state  laws  of  nat- 
uralization may  be  brought  under  one  of  the 
four  heads  or  classes  of  powers  precluded  to 
the  states,  to  wit,  that  of  incompatibility; 
and  on  this  ground  alone,  if  any,  could  the 
states  be  debarred  from  exercising  this  power, 
had  Congress  not  proceeded  to  assume  it." 
See  also  remarks  by  the  same  justice  in 
Houston  r.  Moore,  (1820)  5  Wheat  (U.  S.) 
49.  See  U.  S.  v.  Villato,  (1797)  2  Dall.  (U. 
S.)  370,  28  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,622. 

The  power  to  establish  a  uniform  mle  of 
naturalisation  is  exclusive;  and  the  naturali- 
zation laws  enacted  by  Congress  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power  constitute  the  only  rule 
by  which  a  foreign  subject  may  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  state, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  laws.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  a 
state  to  denationalize  a  foreign  subject  who 
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has  not  complied  with  the  federal  naturali- 
zation laws,  and  constitute  him  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  of  a  state,  so  as  to 
deprive  the  federal  courts  of  jurisdiction  over 
a  controversy  between  him  and  a  citizen  of 
a  state,  conferred  upon  them  by  art.  III., 
sec.  2,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Acts  of  Congress.  Minneap- 
olis r.  Reum,  (C.  C.  A.  1893)  66  Fed.  Rep. 
581. 

The  Constitution  has  conferred  on  Congress 
the  right  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of 
naturalization,  and  this  right  is  evidently 
exclusive,  and  has  always  been  held  by  this 
court  to  be  so.  Consequently,  no  state,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  can  by 
naturalizing  an  alien  invest  him  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  secured  to  a  citizen  of 
a  state  under  the  federal  government,  al- 
though, so  far  as  the  state  alone  was  con- 
cerned, he  would  undoubtedly  be  entitled  to 
the  rights  of  a  citizen  and  clothed  with  all 
the  rights  and  immunities  which  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  state  attached  to 
that  character.  It  is  very  clear,  therefore, 
that  no  state  can,  by  any  Act  or  law  of  its 
own,  passed  since  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, introduce  a  new  member  into  the 
political  community  created  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  cannot  make 
him  a  member  of  this  community  by  making 
him  a  member  of  its  own.  And  for  the  same 
reason  it  cannot  introduce  any  person,  or 
description  of  persons  who  were  not  intended 
to  be  embraced  in  this  new  political  family 
which  the  Constitution  brought  into  exist- 
ence, but  were  intended  to  be  excluded  from 
it.  Dred  Scott  V.  Sandford,  (1856)  19  How. 
(U.  S.)   405. 

The  power  of  Congress  was  intended  to  be, 
and  necessarily  must  be  exclusive.  And 
being  exclusive,  it  cannot  be  controlled  by 
the  unwritten  or  common  law  of  one  of  the 
states,  any  more  than  it  can  be  altered  by 
the  statute  law  of  such  state.  And  whether 
or  not  the  Constitution  enabled  Congress  to 
declare  that  the  children  born  here  of  alien 
parents  who  never  manifested  an  intention 
to  become  citizens  are  aliens  or  are  citizens 
—  it  is  clear  that  the  decision  of  that  ques- 
tion must  be  by  some  general  rule  of  law 
applicable  to  and  affecting  our  whole,  nation. 
It  must  be  determined  by  what  may  be 
called  the  national  law,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  local  law  of  the  several 
states.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  national  ju- 
rispruden(;e,  ^and  not  a  state  municipal  law. 
Lynch  V.  Clarke,  (1844)  1  Sandf.  Ch.  (N.  Y.) 
646. 

V.  DiBTIHCTIOH  BETWEEH  CITIZEHSHIP  BT  BIBTH  AKD  BY  NATUBALIZATIOH.  — 

The  distinction  between  citizenship  by  birth  and  citizenship  by  naturalization 
is  clearly  marked  in  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  by  which  "  no  person, 
except  a  natural-bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President;  " 
and  "  the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturaliza- 
tion." 

Elk  V,  Wilkins,  (1884)  112  U.  S.  101. 
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Nothing  which  a  state  can  do  will  invest 
a  foreigner  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  one  who 
was  bom  abroad,  who  came  to  this  country 
when  he  was  thirteen,  whose  father  was 
never  in  this  country,  cannot  be  deemed  a 
citizen  because  he  resided  in  a  state  at  the 
time  the  state  was  admitted  into  the  Union, 
and  has  since  exercised  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship therein.  Mayer  v.  U.  S.,  (1903)  38  Ct. 
CI.  553. 

A  state  cannot  make  the  subject  of  a 
foreign  government  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  resident  of  a  state  who  was 
foreign  born,  has  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  many 
years  before  he  brought  his  suit,  has  resided 
in  the  state  for  fifteen  years,  has  several 
times  voted  at  elections  held  in  that  state 
where  the  constitution  of  the  state  author- 
izes such  residents  to  do  so  without  naturali- 
zation, but  has  never  applied  to  be  or  been 
admitted  to  citizenship  under  the  federal 
naturalization  laws,  is  still  an  alien.  Lanz 
t\  Randall,  (1876)  4  Dill.  (U.  S.)  425,  14 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,080.  See  also  Minneapolis  r. 
Reum,  (C.  C.  A.  1893)  66  Fed.  Rep.  577. 

Authority  of  states  in  absence  of  legisla- 
tion by  Congress.  —  In  the  early  case  of  Col- 
let V.  Collet,  (1792)  2  Dall.  (U.  S.)  294,  it 
was  held  that  the  states  still  enjoy  a  concur- 
rent authority  of  naturalization,  but  their  in- 
dividual authority  cannot  be  exercised  so  as  to 
contravene  the  rule  established  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Union,  the  court  saying: 
"  The  Act  of  Congress  itself  furnishes  a 
strong  proof  that  the  power  of  naturalization 
is  concurrent.  In  the  concluding  proviso  it 
is  declared,  '  that  no  person  heretofore  pro- 
scribed by  any  state  shall  be  admitted  a  citi- 
zen as  aforesaid,  except  by  an  Act  of  the  leg- 
islature of  the  state  in  which  such  person  was 
proscribed.'  Here  we  find  that  Congress  has 
not  only  circumscribed  the  exercise  of  its  own 
authority,  but  has  recognized  the  authority  of 
a  state  legislature,  in  one  case,  to  admit  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States ;  which  could  not 
be  done  in  any  case,  if  the  power  of  naturali- 
zation, either  by  its  own  nature  or  by  the 
manner  of  its  being  vested  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, was  an  exclusive  power." 

State  naturalization  laws  are  superseded 
and  annulled  by  an  Act  of  Congress  on  the 
subject,  as  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  upon 
the  subject  is  exclusive.  Matthew  v.  Rae, 
(1829)  3  Cranch  (C.  C.)  699,  16  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  9,284. 


VatvalinttM.  CONSTITUTION.  Art.  1.,  s«6. 1. 

TI.  VVIFOXM  KVU  OF  Satvbalizatiov.  —  When  a  naturalization  law  is 
made  by  its  terms  applicable  alike  to  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  without  dis- 
tinction or  discrimination,  it  cannot  be  successfully  questioned  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  uniform,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  merely  because  its 
operation  or  working  may  be  wholly  different  in  one  state  from  another. 

Darling  v,  Beny,  (1882)   13  Fed.  Rep.  667. 

Vn.  COLLlOTin  Satvsalizatiov  — 1.  In  OenaraL —  Congress,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  has  enacted 
general  laws  under  which  individuals  may  be  naturalized,  but  the  instances  of 
collective  naturalization  by  treaty  or  by  statute  are  numerous. 

Boyd  V.  Nebraska,  (1892)  143  U.  S.  16i,  reverHng  SUte  v.  Boyd,  (1891)  31  Neb.  682. 

8,  Inhabitanti  of  Territory  Aoqnirod  by  Conqnost  or  CoMion.  —  The  nationality 
of  the  inhabitants  of  territory  acquired  by  conquest  or  cession  becomes  that  of 
the  government  under  whose  dominion  they  pass,  subject  to  the  right  of 
election  on  their  part  to  retain  their  former  nationality  by  removal  or  otherwise, 
as  may  be  provided. 

Boyd  V.  Nebraska,  (1892)  143  U.  S.  162. 

Over  Tviitarj  Aeqvlred  by  Traafyi  the  government  transferring  it  ceases  to  have 
jurisdiction.  It  no  longer  owes  protection  to  those  residing  upon  it,  and  they 
no  longer  owe  it  allegiance.  The  inhabitants  residing  upon  the  territory  trans- 
ferred have  the  right  of  election.  They  may  remove  from  the  territory  ceded 
if  they  prefer  the  government  ceding  the  territory.  If  they  elect  to  remain, 
their  allegiance  is  at  once  due  to  the  government  to  which  the  cession  has  been 
made,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  corresponding  right  of  protecticm  from  such 
government. 

Opiaioiu  of  Justices,  (1878)  68  Me.  689. 

S.  Inhabitanti  of  Territory  Admitted  as  a  State.  —  Congress  having  the  power 

to  deal  with  the  people  of  the  territories  in  view  of  the  future  states  to  be 

formed  from  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  admission  of  a  state  a 

collective  naturalization  may  be  effected  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of 

Congress  and  the  people  applying  for  admission. 

Boyd  V.  Nebraska,  (1892)  143  U.  S.  162,  in  volves  the  adoption  as  citizens  of  the  United 

which  case  the  court  said :     "  Admission  on  States  of  those  whom  Congress  makes  mem- 

an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states,  in  bers  of  the  political  community,  and  who  are 

all  respects  whatever,  involves  e<|uality  of  con-  recognized  as  such  in  the  formation  of  the 

stitttticmal   right   and  power,  which   cannot  new  state  with  the  consent  of  GongTMi." 
thereafterwards  be  controlled,  and  it  also  in- 

The  XahaUtaats  «f  tlie  Ttrritary  of  Orleaas  became  citizens  of  Louisiana  and  of  the 
United  States  by  the  admission  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union. 

U.  S.  V.  Laverty,  3  Mart.   (La.)   733;   Desbois's  Case,   (1812)  2  Mart.   (La.)  185. 


Ob  tha  Admission  of  Tczat  into  the  Union,  the  status  of  one  who  was  a  citizen  of 

Texas  while  it  was  a  separate  republic  changed  as  by  naturalization. 

Osterman  v.  Baldwin,  (1867)  6  Wall.   (U.  S.)  116.    See  also  Baker  v.  Westcott,  (1889) 
73  Tex.  134;  Williams  v.  Bennett,  (1892)   ITex.  Civ.  App.  506. 
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Art.  I.,  Me.  I.  CONSTITUTION,  NaUrallsation. 

TIIL  JvsiSBlCTlOH  OF  STATE  CoiTSTS  —  1.  Validity  of  Action  by  State  Courts 
in  Oeneral.  —  An  act  of  naturalization  performed  by  a  state  court  is  valid 
when  it  is  not  expressly  prohibited.  The  power  of  legislation  upon  the  subject 
of  naturalization  existed  in  the  state  courts  prior  to  the  Constitution,  but  has 
been  superseded  by  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  under  the  Constitution.  The 
concurrence  of  the  state  legislatures^  expressed  or  fairly  implied,  adds  the 
sanction  of  the  state  to  this  delegation  of  power.  Whether  such  tribunals  are 
bound  to  act  may  admit  of  controversy,  but  their  acts  are  lawful  if  they  do  so. 

Matter  of  Ramsden,  (Super.  Ct.  Spec.  T.  1857)  13  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  435. 

S.  Power  of  Congreu  to  Confer  Jurifldiction  on  State  Coorti.  —  Congress  has 
authority  to  vest  in  the  courts  of  the  states  having  common-law  jurisdiction  the 
judicial  power  to  .admit  qualified  aliens  to  citizenship,  and  in  the  absence  of 
legislative  authority  or  permission  from  the  states  which  created  them,  such 
courts  may  lawfully  exercise  this  power. 

Levin  v.  U.  S.,  (C.  C.  A  1904)  128  Fed.  Rep.  832. 

AbMttM  of  Authoritative  Power.  —  Congress  can  confer  upon  state  courts  juris- 
diction of  naturalization  proceedings.  While  Congress  cannot  authoritatively 
confer  judicial  powers  on  state  courts,  that  is,  it  cannot  compel  them  to  enter- 
tain jurisdiction  in  any  case,  or  to  perform  any  judicial  act,  Congress  can 
empower  them  to  perform  any  judicial  act  to  which  they  are  competent,  and  for 
the  performance  of  which  they  have  an  adequate  inherent  jurisdiction. 

Morgan  v.  Dudl^,   (1857)   18  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  715. 

The  Power  to  HatwaUio  \fj  Yirtno  of  Aota  of  Oongreoi  If  a  Judieial  One,  and  Congress 

has  no  power  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  courts  of  a  state,  but  the  power 

may  be  exercised  by  those  courts  when  state  legislation  has  so  provided  under 

the  uniform  rule  established  by  the  various  Acts  of  Congress. 

Bm  p.  Knowles,   (1865)   6  Cal.  302,  dtinif,  to  receive  testimony,  to  compare  it  with  the 

in  support  of  the  holding  that  the  power  U  law,  and  to  judge  on  both  law  and  fact.    This 

judicial,  Spratt  v.  Spratt,  (1830)  4  Pet.  (U.  judgment  is  entered  on  record  as  the  judg- 

S.)    406,  in  which  case  Marshall,  J.,  said:  ment  of  the  court.    It  seems  to  us,  if  it  be  in 

"The  various  acts  upon  the  subject  submit  legal  form,  to  close  all   inquiry;   and,   like 

the  decision  on  the  right  of  aliens  to  admis-  every  other  judgment,  to  be  complete  evidence 

sion  as  citizens  to  courts  of  record.    They  are  of  its  own  validity." 

3.  state  Statutes  Prohibiting  State  Courts  firom  Exercising  Jurisdiction.  — 

A  statute  providing  that  "  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  court  established 

by  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  or  for  any  clerk  thereof,  to  receive  or 

entertain  any  primary  or  final  declaration  or  application,  made  by  or  on  behalf 

of  any  alien,  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  to  receive  any  registry 

of  an  alien,  or  to  entertain  jurisdiction  for  the  naturalization  of  aliens," 

is  valid. 

Stephens,     Petitioner,      (1856)      4     Gray  duties  are  required  by  the  Constitution  of 

(Mass.)  559,  in  which  case  the  court  said:  the  United  States,  or  by  any  laws  of  Con- 

"  The  powers  which  the  legislature,  by  the  gress   made   pursuant   to    the    Constitution, 

statute    in    question,    have    prohibited    the  The    power    of   naturalization    being    vested 

courts   and   magistrates   of   the   state   from  exclusively  in  the  government  of  the  United 

exercising,  do  not  extend  to  any  cases  where  States,  Congress  have  very  properly  provided 
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Vatnraliiation. 


CONSTITUTION. 


lit.  I.,  mtk  i 


for  its  exercise  by  the  courtB  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  superadded  power  by  the 
Act  giving  the  same  jurisdiction  to  the  courts 
of  the  state  is  not  necessary  to  the  just 
rights  of  those  entitled  by  law  to  the  priyi- 
lege  of  becoming  citizens.  These  powers 
given  to  state  courts  are  therefore  naked 
powers,  which  impose  no  legal  obligation  on 
courts  to  assume  and  exercise  them,  and 
such  exercise  is  not  within  their  official  duty, 
or  their  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of 


the  United  States.  But  wfaateTer  may  be 
the  authority  of  Gonffreas  to  require  the  per- 
formance of  duties  by  state  courte,  magis- 
trates, and  officers,  not  affecting  the  oigani- 
zation  of  the  national  government,  or  not 
expresslv  provided  for  by  the  Constitution 
(respecting  which  there  may  be  some  doubt), 
it  is  well  established  that  such  courts  and 
magistrates  may,  if  they  choose,  exercise  the 
powers  thus  conferred  by  Congress,  unless 
prohibited  by  state  legislation." 


Whether  the  Jadges  of  the  Bute  Gonrto  Ihall  Aet  in  applications  for  naturalization, 
or  execute  any  other  like  authority  with  which  they  may  be  lawfully  invested, 
is  exclusively  within  and  subject  to  the  will  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
state  government,  and  therefore  it  is  competent  for  the  state  legislature  to 
forbid  state  courts  altogether  to  entertain  or  act  upon  applications  for  naturali- 
zation, and  it  can  lay  any  restraint,  regulation,  limitation,  or  condition  upon 
the  practice  in  such  cases  which  it  might  deem  expedient  or  proper. 


Rushworth  v.  Judges,  (1895)  58  N.  J.  L. 
101. 

A  New  Hampshire  statute  prohibiting  the 
state  courts  from  holding  or  exercising  any 
jurisdiction  in  the  administration  of  the 
naturalization  laws,  and  from  taking  cogni- 
zance of  any  application  of  any  alien  to  be 
admitted  to  become  a  citizen,  and  from  mak- 
ing any  record,  or  granting  or  issuing  any  cer- 
tificate, or  other  document  or  paper,  whereby 
an  alien  shall  be  naturalized,  or  made  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  was  held  to  be  valid. 
Beavins'g  Petition,  (1856)  33  N.  H.  95,  in 
which  case  the  court  said :  "  Even  had  Con- 
gress undertaken  to  employ  the  state  tribu- 
nals and  state  functionaries  as  instruments 


for  executing  its  power  of  establishing  and 
carrying  out  a  uniform  system  of  naturaliza- 
tion, having  no  express  or  impUed  power  so 
to  do,  it  would  have  been  competent  and  con- 
stitutional for  the  state  to  have  prohibited 
them  from  acting  in  that  capacity.  But  Con- 
gress has  attempted  no  such  thing.  It  has 
only  provided  that  when  the  state  courts  and 
officers  shall  have  acted,  their  doings  shall 
be  as  valid  and  effectual  as  those  of  the 
national  courts  and  functionaries,  under  like 
circumstances.  The  law  recognizes  the  acts 
of  state  tribunals  as  sufficient  to  confer  upon 
aliens  the  rights  of  citizens,  when  those 
tribunals  shaU  have  eodformed  to  the  laws 
of  Congress;  nothing  more.  And  there  is 
nothing  inconsistent  in  this." 


IX.  PowEB  TO  Becall  Obakt  OF  NATlTSALlZATioir.— In  the  absence  of  statute 
only  the  United  States  can  proceed  judipially  to  recall  a  grant  of  naturalization. 

Pintsch  Compressing  Co.  V.  Bergin,  (1807)  84  Fed.  Rep.  140. 

X.  Right  of  Expatbiatioh.  —  The  Constitution  is  silent  on  Ae  subject  of 

expatriation,  and  that  department  which  can  nationalize  must  be  held  to  have 

authority  to  expatriate. 

Comitis  V.  Parkerson,  (1893)  56  Fed.  Rep. 
558. 

See  section  1999,  R.  S.,  1  Fed.  Stat. 
Annot.  788,  declaring  the  right  of  expatria- 
tion, and  notes  thereunder.  And  see  also  the 
following  cases: 

United  States.  —  Shanks  v.  Dupont,  ( 1830) 
3  Pet.  (U.  S.)  242;  Inglis  t?.  Sailor's  Snug 
Harbour,  (1830)  3  Pet.  (U.  S.)  99;  The 
Santissima  Trinidad,  (1822)  7  Wheat.  (U. 
S.)  283;  The  Venus,  (1814)  8  Cranch  (U.  S.) 
253;  In  re  Williams,  (1797)  2  Cranch  (U. 
S.)  82,  note;  Murray  r.  Schooner  Charming 
Betsy,  (1804)  2  Cranch  (U.  S.)  120;  Talbot 
V.  Janson,  (1705)  3  Dall.  (U.  S.)  133;  U.  S. 
V.  Crook,  (1879)  5  Dill.  (U.  S.)  453;  Stough- 
ton  V.  Taylor,  (1818)  2  Paine  (U.  S.)  661; 
Juando  v.  Taylor,  (1818)  2  Paine  (U.  S.) 
652;    U.   S.  t?.  Gillies,    (1815)    Pet.    (C.   C.) 


159;  Arizona  Legislature,  (1889)  19  Op. 
Atty.-Gen.  321;  Citizenship,  (1877)  15  Op. 
Atty.-Gen.  699;  Citizenship,  (1869)  13  Op. 
Atty.-Gen.  128;  Right  of  Extradition,  (1857) 
9  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  62;  Right  of  Extradition, 
(1856)  8  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  139;  Age  of  Ma- 
jority, (1856)  8  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  62;  The  Navy 
Efficiency  Acts,  (1857)  8  Op.  Atty.-Gen, 
356. 

California,  —  Browne  ©.  Dexter,  (1884)  66 
Cal.  39. 

/oiiTa.  •— State  v,  Adams,  (1876)  45  Iowa 
99. 

Kentucky.  —  Alsberry  v.  Hawkins,  (1889) 
9  Dana  (Ky.)  177. 

Maine.  —  Calais  V.  Marshfield,  (1849)  30 
Me.  511. 

New  York,  — Beak  v.  McGilUs,  (1850)  9 
Barb.  (N.  Y.)  36. 
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ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  8. 

''  The  Congress  shall  have  power    *    *    *    to  establish    *    *    *    nniform  law^ 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  TTnited  States." 

I.  Plenary  Grant  of  Power,  585. 
II.  General  Power  of  Congress,  586. 

1.  To  Establish  System  of  Voluntary  Bankruptcy y  586. 

2.  To  Establish  System  for  Others  than  Trader Sy  586. 

3.  To  Prohibit  Fraudulent  Conveyances ^  586. 

4.  Distribution  of  Property  and  Discharge  of  Debts ^  587. 

5.  Composition  Without  Assent  of  Creditor ^  587. 

6.  To  Define  Exemptions,  588. 

7.  Applicable  to  Corporations  Created  by  States y  588. 

8.  Recognition  of  Local  Law  as  Delegation  of  Legislative  Power ^  588. 

9.  Power  to  Impose  Jurisdiction  on  State  Courts^  588. 

III.  Uniform  Laws,  588. 

1.  In  General,  588. 

2.  Geographical  Uniformity ,  589. 

3.  Different  Operation  in  Dijjereni  States,  589. 

4.  Adoption  of  State  Exemption  Laws,  589. 

5.  Classification  of  Persons,  590. 

a.  In  General,  590. 

b.  Discrimination  Against  Corporations,  590. 

(i)  Denying  to  Corporations  Right  to  Obtain  Discharge,  590. 
(2)  Corporations  Cannot  Become  Voluntary  Bankrupts,  591. 

IV.  Effect  of  Non-action  by  Congress,  591. 

V.  Effect  of  Repeal  of  Act  of  Congress,  592. 

VI.    EXCLUSIVENESS  OF  POWER,  592. 

1.  Composition  by  Foreign  Corporation  under  Foreign  Statute,  592. 

2.  Suspension  of  State  Laws,  592. 

tf.  In  General,  592. 

b.  From  Time  Federal  Statute  Goes  into  Effect,  594. 

c.  Cases  Excepted  by  Federal  Statute,  595. 

d.  Non-conflicting  Provisions  of  State  Laws,  596. 

e.  State  Law  Passed  During  Existence  of  Federal  Statute,  598. 

3.  Validity  of  General  Assignment  under  State  or  Common  Law,  598. 

4.  Assignments  Pending  When  Federal  Statute  Enacted,  600. 

5.  Until  Federal  Jurisdiction  Invoked,  601. 

6.  Jurisdiction  of  Liens,  601. 

7.  Proceedings  Pending  to  Enforce  Lien,  602. 

8.  Proceedings  to  Wind  Up  Insolvent  Corporations,  602. 

9.  Settlement  of  Decedent's  Estate,  602. 

10.  State  Jurisdiction  in  Partition,  602. 

11.  State  Statute  for  Liquidation  of  Banks,  603. 

L  PUSVABT  Obaht  of  PowElL  —  This  power  means  something  more  than  the 
power  to  re-enact  the  particular  Bankrupt  Act  then  in  force  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  a  grant  of  plenary  power  over  the  "  subject  of  bankruptcies." 

Silverman's  Case,  (1870)  2  Abb.  (U.  8.)  243,  22  Fed.  Caa.  No.  12,855.  See  the  title 
Bankruptcy,  1  Fed.  Stat.  An  not.  525. 
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CCSSTIa  UTIZ2^. 


Alt.  t^flnlw 


iL2kr=scrir.ed  AiitixriTj  c-rer  the  cciire 

BntAin  Lt-i  iu  an^  **  the  ••i-Tierelci  fci 

wb3i  til?  Gjc^^Tx:ti-:«c  W45  a-ii-ptt^i. 

I»iikr:pt?j.  aiLfi  Gxi^resg  in±T  t*  at 

properrj  of  the  'ieioi-r  a:^:«  ii*  cr^ii 

Matter  cf  K>€s.   «:<43     1   B'v.    -T.  S.. 
rr.  14  F€fL  Cat  Xx  T.V^  rrr^r^m^     1*41 
2  X.  Y.  !>«:  i:-*^  i*i5,  14  r««L  Ca*.  Nol  7-?«54^ 
See  ftlao   >ilT»rauaa**   Caj».    •  :^''>     i   Aa^ 
iC.  Sl    £4X  ±*  Fed.  C^u.  Noc  1±.Smu 


itnted    cwr    tins    s^2;<«c.      "^  It    casscc    k« 

tV  flc^j«et  cf  iKBJtrs^ceia.  »  wit  r««crifcvd 
t6  lavi  viiJi  «a£^  tcnpe  c&Ij  a«  ti*  Ez^ii:i4 

wtm  ^ifj^^A.    Tbe  mst*!>:rTt7  of  text  vnterK 
mmA  tbe  aid7>lz»d  eases  trjt^.  ftBd  tV  P*'><^ 


1-i  -r::':T:  :ei.     I-  V-Tr^  :>  C:.=«e9S  the 

•  ntjir*?:-  jfc*  the  Pirlinrjrut  of  Gremt 

itr*  :-f  t::*?  ITri'ic.  hbi  ::  bef  :?e  the  rime 

I;  «r.":rh!e>  T:I-ir.:-urT  ini  inT.vIuntMT 

L:>:-rLDeti  t*>  -iii^cri'tite  z^n-rraZT  all  the 

:.:-r5.  arri  t»:  arr.:il  th?  ir'tc. 

scfrrtsiTv.   b«-  t3i»   fii-t  «€  the  cBMtaKBt  of 
prcT-2»n»  >:r  ▼^•'-n^Arr  b*aimrteT.  mmA  for 

Ui&a  trx:«»r&.  aax  5cc  rraxii::*:;  diac^ai^^ct 
wTtitTirt  ta*  "^aa*«^  cf  uj  ^r^incr.  are  aat- 
i«fArt.:rv  eira^Riee  tiit  tine  ^'^mrr  to  cstab- 
Ii'»&  Av?  c«K  'tie  Ki:.i!«:t  cf  Wskraptdei' 
fiT«j  ja  Ai-Linrrrj  c^icr  t^e  "Kib^frt  t^t  is 
m^  r*fcrv'^.Ht  3t  li*  lzE:^^t>:a  fciad  n  the 
Eayli-ii  «ti,rr:«*  ia  5rr-e  vVa  tbe  Cumslitu- 
t>:«  v^^  I.  iriccei.''  ILirtA-  cc  Ki'iTtaa.  •  1374 ) 
r  B«B.  tU-  S.  45oc  ±ti  Fed.  Cas.  No.  11.673, 
m^^krm^  l^'.l  \i  BUse&L  iU.  &k 
Fc^  Ca*.  X«.  11.4T5. 


n.  WtwiBif  FVWXE  flr  €■■■■■■  — 1.  T^  ThtaMiA  Sfitam  tf  Tatntixy 
■uknfCcf. — Congres  maj  csublisli  ft  sy^em  of  lunkrcpCirT  on  xolimtaiT 
pedrifflia. 


r.  M0?«^  (ISOSi  1S< 


HaBKywr  Xat. 
C.  S.  18T. 

TV  prorUioai  of  tV  Balkwal  boakr^pCrr 
Imw  avtiMnziar  a  detcor  to  arrlj  for  aad 
clicahi  a  di<HiArve  of  kis  d«i:c&  aad  proTviias 
for  the  distribcriGB  of  all  IlI^  prcpntr  ascc^ 
an  k»  n*iirjst%,  are  withis  tae  WisIatiTe 
power  of  CoBgrgja  vader  this  rrast  ia  tke 
Co«9t2t;3tsoa.  aad  sock  leri«Utkw  susreiipis 
tke  state  k^LatioB  ob  all  tJbe  proTi^irsfl 
vki«h  it  corera^  Matter  of  BeTW>lds,  4 1S4»7 1 
•  R.  L  4dX 


to  t!ie  arope 
rrrea  to  tlie  term  -  bankraptcr '^  by  ilie 
Eazii^h  lav  at  the  time  tiie  Ccns«tiratk«  vas 
adopted,  aad  the  provi^ioii  ib  ab  Art  of  Coa- 
grcss  prorriiiin4r  for  ToIuntArr  brntrcpter  » 
authorized.      Kmizler   r.    KoL&ss,    <  lS43i    5 


Hill  iX-  Y-i  317.    See  al*«  M^rse  r.  Horcj, 
»1544     1  BatK  C^  iX.  T.I  4<KI. 


Act  of  xt4i  vas  Tslid, 
aad  er^^T  a5Af«:<?«2  ^fH^  ccutrafted  before 
t\i  poddiLee.  as  w^C  as  tboge  of  a  sobaequeiit 
dftie.  aad  as  w«ll  la  «&se  of  Tolsntary  as  in 
iBTcI:i2t*3y  biiitrsrt^.  Load  r.  I^eree. 
(1^43     ±s'lle.  23&'  See  ai»  the  folloviiig 


Arc««jtt«L— StACe  Baak  r.WilboTB,  (1845) 
<  Ark.  33l 

lllxmaU.  —  Lalor  r.  Wattka^   ilS46>   8  ID. 

M s.44is.r4«jif rriL — ^TVcpiiioB  r.  Al^er.  ( 1847 ) 
12  Met.  'Mas^c-   4i5L 

.V*-ir  F  5  w  r«*A  I T-  —  Cistter  r.  Foban, 
I1S45'   17  X.  H.  13?- 

0«ML  ~  Kcene  r.  Mocl-i.  ■  1^7  )1C  Ohio  12. 


SL  To  IhtiMiih   Sfrteai   fiir  Othcn  tkftm  Trmdos.  —  An  A<rt  of  Congress 
establiihing  a  nnifonn  system  of  hankrcprcT  ihr»>r»i:bout  the  United  States  is 


con5timtii>naI,    although    providing    that 
bankruptdL 


Lers    than    traders    be    adjndg<ed 


Hanover  Xat.  Baak  r.  Morses.  (19^>  1S6 
U.  &  187. 

A  BankmptcT  Act  is  not  uncoiistitTitioiial 
IB  BO  far  as  it  anempts  to  subject  to  its 
operation  any  person^  other  thsn  m^r^Hsnts 
aad  tradesmen.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitntion  the  Bankrnptrj  Acts  of 


Great  Brrtain  onhr  cnibraced  this  dass  of 
persons,  b^n  the  errant  in  the  Constitntioii 
cannot  be  coo^tnied  as  limitins  this  power 
of  CoRSTPss  to  5ach  persons  only  as  were 
consiiere^i  br  the  framenw  In  re  Catifoniia- 
Fac.  R.  Co,'  .  1>74»  3  Savy.  (U.  &)  240,  4 
Fed.  Cas.  Xo.  2.315. 


S.  To  Prohibit  Fraadnlent  CoBTcymiieea.  —  See  under  the  last  clause  of  this 
flection,  giving  to  Congress  the  power  ••  to  make  all  laws  wbieh  shall  be  neces- 
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saiy  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  or 
in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 

4.  Distribution  of  Property  and  Discharge  of  Debts. —  Congress  may  embrace 
within  its  legislation  whatever  may  be  deemed  important  to  a  complete  and 
effective  bankrupt  system.  The  object  of  such  a  system  is  to  secure  a  ratable 
distribution  of  the  bankrupt's  estate  among  his  creditors,  when  he  is  unable  to 
discharge  his  obligations  in  full,  and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  the  honest 
debtor  from  legal  proceedings  for  his  debts,  upon  a  surrender  of  his  property. 
The  distribution  of  the  property  is  the  principal  object  to  be  attained.  The 
discharge  of  the  debtor  is  merely  incidental,  and  is  granted  only  where  his 
conduct  has  been  free  from  fraud  in  the  creation  of  his  indebtedness  or  the 
disposition  of  his  property.  To  legislate  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  in  either 
of  these  particulars,  when  committed  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy,  would 
seem  to  be  within  the  competency  of  Congress. 

U.  8.  I?.  Fox,   (1877)  96  U.  8.  672.    See  two  principal  ends.     Congress  is  giren  full 

also  Matter  of  R^nolds,  (1867)  8  R.  I.  493.  power  over  this  subject,  with  the  one  qualifi- 
cation, that  its  laws  thereon  shall  be  uniform 

The  subject  of  bankruptcies  includes  the  throughout  the  United  States.  Whether 
distribution  of  the  property  of  the  fraudu-  these  laws  shall  apply  to  all  fraudulent  or 
lent  or  insolvent  debtor  among  his  creditors,  insolvent  debtors  or  only  to  such  as  are  en- 
and  the  discharge  of  the  debtor  from  his  con-  gaged  in  trade,  is  committed  by  the  Constitu- 
tracts  and  legal  liabilities,  as  well  as  all  the  tion  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  law- 
intermediate  and  incidental  matters  tending  making  power.  Silverman's  Case,  (1870)  2 
to  the  accomplishment  or  promotion  of  these  Abb.  (U.  S.)  243,  22  Fed.  Cas.  No.  12,865. 


The  Ttry  Siianes  af  a  Vaftional  Bankrupt  Sgritam  is  the  doing  away  with  pre-existing 
contracts,  the  prevention  of  preferences  among  creditors  allowed  by  the  common 
law,  the  distribution  of  the  assets  of  a  debtor  upon  the  principle  that  equality 
is  equity  among  creditors,  and  the  making  of  such  reasonable  exemptions  of 
property  to  the  bankrupt  as  will  keep  him  from  absolute  poverty,  give  him 
some  means  to  commence  life  anew,  support  and  educate  his  family,  and  make 
him  a  good  and  useful  citizen.  Upon  the  subject  there  is  no  constitutional 
inhibition  imposed  upon  Congress,  and  it  can  exercise  the  full  powers  of  sover- 
eignty, and  is  only  restrained  by  the  broad  principles  of  justice  and  enlightened 
statesmanship  and  the  responsibility  felt  by  its  members  to  their  constituents. 

In  re  Vogler,  (1873)  2  Hughes  (U.  S.)  tion  of  the  debtor,  is  unconstitutional.  Mc- 
297,  28  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,986.  Cormick  v,  Pickering,    (1850)   4  N.  Y.  282. 

See  also  Dresser  v.  Brooks,   (1848)   3  Barb. 

Not  on  voluntary  petition.  —  A  bankrupt-  (N.  Y.)  429;  Sackett  f>,  Andross,  (1843)  5 
Act,  so  far  as  it  authorizes  the  discharge  of  Hill  (N.  Y.)  327;  Rowan  17.  Holcomb,  (1847) 
a  pre-existing  debt  on  the  voluntary  applica-      16  Ohio  463. 

5.  Composition  Without  Assent  of  Creditor.  —  Congress  may  make  provision 

in  a  bankrupt  law  for  a  composition  with  creditors,  even  without  the  assent  of 

every  creditor. 

Matter  of  Reiman,  (1874)  7  Ben.  (U.  S.)  being  admitted  as  a  principle  properly  form- 

465,  20  Fed.  Cas.  No.  11,673.    ''The  principle  ing  part  of  a  bankruptcy  law,  no  good  reason 

of  an  absolute  discharge  of  the  debtor  from  can  be  assigned  why  the  assent  of  everv  cred- 

liability,  after  his  property  has  been  appro-  itor  should  be  required  to  a  composition,  if, 

priated  by  his  creditors,  without  requiring  by  the  provisions  of  the  composition,  and  the 

the  assent  of  every  creditor  to  such  discharge,  proceedings  under  which  it  is  conducted,  the 
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property  of  the  debtor  is  substantially  appro-  ably  be  expected   to  pay."  Affirmed   (1876) 

priated  by  his  creditors,  and  each  of  them  ob-  12  Blatchf.    (U.   S.)   562,  20  Fed.  Gas.  No. 

taina  substantially  as  great  a  pro  rain  share  11,675. 
of  such  property  as  it  can  pay  or  can  reason- 

6.  To  Define  Exemptions.  —  Intrusting  the  ^^ subject"  of  bankruptcies  to 
Congress  carries  with  it  the  power  of  defining  what  and  how  much  of  the 
debtor's  property  shall  be  exempt  from  the  claim  of  his  creditors. 

Matter    of    Reiman,     (1875)     12    Blatchf.  See  also  infrci.  Uniform  LaiOB  —  AdoptUm 

(U.  S.)  562,  20  Fed.  Cas.  No.  11,675,  affirm-  of  State  Exemption  Laws,  p.  589. 
ing  (1874)  7  Ben.  (U.  S.)  455,  20  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  11,673. 

Law  Existing  at  Time  of  A^jvdieation  in  Baakniptoy. —  An  Act  of  Congress  amending 
a  prior  bankrupt  law,  which  would  exempt  the  property  of  a  bankrupt  not 
exempt  at  the  time  of  his  adjudication  as  a  bankrupt,  is  invalid.  It  is  a  matter 
of  right  so  far  as  both  the  creditors  and  bankrupt  are  concerned,  and  the  amount 
of  the  exemption,  the  property  out  of  which  it  shall  oome,  and  the  description  of 
person  who  may  claim  it,  are  all  to  be  determined  by  the  law  existing  when 
the  bankruptcy  is  adjudicated. 

In  re  Dillard,  (1873)  2  Hughes  (U.  S.)  March  5,  1875,  that  the  Act  was  valid  when 
190,  7  Fed.  Cas.  No.  3,912.  See  also  infra,  applied  to  bankruptcy  proceedings  which 
p.    590,   The  Amendatory   Bankrupt   Act   of       arose  after  its  passage. 

7.  Applicable  to  Corporations  Created  by  States.  —  Congress  is  as  competent 
to  apply  such  laws  to  private  corporations  created  by  the  states  as  to  natural 
persons  or  private  corporations  created  by  authority  of  Congress. 

In  re  Independent  Ins.  Co.,  (1872)  Holmes  (U.  S.)   103,  13  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,017. 

To  Bailroads  CrMtad  by  a  8Uto. —  It  is  within  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  that  railroads  created  by  a  state  shall  be  liable  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Bankrupt  Act. 

Sweatt  V.  Boston,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1871)  3  Cliff.  (U.  S.)  339,  23  Fed.  Cas.  No.  13,684. 

8.  Becognition  of  Local  Law  as  Delegation  of  Legislative  Power. —  The  recog- 
nition of  the  local  law,  in  a  bankruptcy  Act,  in  the  matter  of  exemptions,  dower, 
priority  of  payments,  and  the  like,  is  not  an  attempt  by  Congress  to  unlawfully 
delegate  its  legislative  power. 

Hanover  Nat.  Bank  v.  Moyses,  (1902)   186  U.  S.  190. 

9.  Power  to  Impose  Jurisdiction  on  State  Courts. —  Congress  has  not  the 
power  to  impose  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy  proceedings  on  the  state  courts. 

McLean  r.  Lafayette  Bank,  (1843)  3  McLean  (U.  S.)   185,  16  Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,885. 

m  XTviFOBM  Laws  —  1.  In  General. —  The  uniformity  required  is  as  to  the 
general  policy  and  operation  of  such  laws;  as,  for  instance,  that  the  common- 
law  right  which  a  debtor  has  to  prefer  one  creditor  over  another  shall  be  taken 
away  and  his  property  be  equally  distributed  among  all  his  creditors;  that 
bankrupts  who  make  an  honest  surrender  of  their  effects  shall  be  discharged 
from  all  prior  debts;  that  all  questions  relating  to  bankrupts,  their  estates  and 
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creditors,  shall  be  adjusted  and  administered  in  the  same  courts,  and  by  the 
same  forms  and  modes  of  proceeding. 

In  re  Jordan,  (1873)  8  Nat.  Bankr.  Reg.  180,  13  Fed.  Caa.  No.  7,514. 

2.  Geographical  Trniformity.  —  The  uniformity  is  geographical,  and  not 
personal. 

Hanover  Nat.  Bank  v.  Moyses,  (1902)   186  U.  8.  188. 

The  Emphasis  in  the  Flurase  Is  on  the  Words  "  ITniform  **  and  "  Thronghont,"  and  their 
correlation  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  uniformity  required  is  geographical,  and 
not  personal,  in  the  sense  of  being  alike  applicable  to  all  members  of  the 
community. 

Leidigh  Carriage  Co.  17.  Stengel,  (C.  C.  A.  1899)  95  Fed.  Rep.  646. 

3.  Different  Operation  in  Different  States. — When  a  bankrupt  law  is  made  by  its 
terms  applicable  alike  to  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  without  distinction  or  dis- 
crimination, it  cannot  be  successfully  questioned  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
uniform,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  merely  because  its  operation  or 
working  may  be  wholly  different  in  one  state  from  another. 

Darling  v.  Berry,  (1882)  13  Fed.  Rep.  667. 

4.  Adoption  of  State  Exemption  Laws.  —  The  provision  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  that  the  statute  shall  not  affect  the  allowance  to  bankrupts  of  their  exemp- 
tions which  are  prescribed  by  the  state  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  filing 
of  the  petition  is  not  in  derogation  of  the  limitation  of  uniformity.  "  The 
system  is,  in  the  constitutional  sense,  uniform  throughout  the  United  States, 
when  the  trustee  takes  in  each  state  whatever  would  have  been  available  to 
the  creditors  if  the  bankrupt  law  had  not  been  passed.  The  general  operation 
of  the  law  is  uniform,  although  it  may  result  in  certain  particulars  differently 
in  different  states." 

Hanover  Nat.  Bank  17.  Moyses,  (1902)  186      domicil  at  the  time   of  the   commencement 
U.  S.  190.  •  of  the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  is  not  void 

-  The  system  of  bankruptcy  is,  in  a  relative  ^^IJlf'^^^Jlf^r^^^^     ?.t  ^"""^  r "^^   a^Ji 

sense,  uniform  throughout  the  United  States  ^^7  or  change  the  rights  of  the  parties     AH 

wSbb  i^operates  u^formly  upon  whatever  contracts  are  made  with  reference  to  existing 

would  thuS  have  been  available  to  the  re-  ^?Z^  >f;f  ^rtnr'nnH^r  ^^'^^\  TT"    T'" 

course  of  execution  creditors  if  the  bankrupt  fl^^^il'"  ^l^A?  J^^^^^         '^^*",  ^^T  ^^^° 

law  had  not  been  enacted.    My  views  to  this  Ju?  "°5K„Tfa  fff^^^^  ^\  7^ 

'l^o^'^^:k^'^!^:A.^^  ^Hn  a'thir^Li^^^^^^^^^ 

tr^rU't'^caT^^^^^^  ^fs'lir'  '^''''  '  '^"''^-  "-^  '''  '  ^^^- 
been  obtainable  for  the  benefit  of  an  execu-  *    ' 

tion  creditor  under  the  law  of  Pennsylvania.  .    k««i,*,„v*  i ^     *  u         •*  •      -^ 

ITiat  less  or  more  may  perhaps  be  obtain-  «^^„^?°Jl"'PV*'r„i^"^^^        uniform  in  its 

able  in  another  state  does  not  prevent  the  t^f^?^  ?« ^  ZL^X  f^L*  i^f/    If-;    ^""^ 

operation  of  the  bankrupt  law  from  being,  in  T'        ,w    ^'"^"^/^^  *^^  ',^^«-     "  '^  P?"^" 

a^onstitutional   sense,  uniform."     AppSld's  ^?^!?  1^^*  property  exempt  from   execution 

Estate,   (1868)   6  Phila.   (Pa.)   469,  25  Leg.  «J*^^    ^    ^^^™P^    ^^^J™    assignment    in    one 

Tnf     rPft  \    IRO    1  Fed    Cafi    No    499  ^***^'   ^^  "'"^^   *"   *"•      ^^   **   specially   sets 

Int.   (Pa.)   180,  1  *e<l.  Las.  JNo.  4»».  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  bankrupt  certain 

The   provision   in   a   bankruptcy    law   ex-  property  or  certain  amounts  of  property,  in 

empting  from  attachment  or  seizure  or  levy  one  state,  without  regard  to  exemption  laws, 

on  execution,  such  property  as  is  exempted  it  must  do  the  same  in  all.     If  it  provides 

from  levy  and  sale  upon  execution  or  other  that  certain  kinds  of  property  shall  not  be 

process,  or  order  of  any  court  by  the  laws  of  assets  under  the  law  in  one  place,  it  must 

the   state    in   which  the   bankrupt   has   his  make   the   same   provision   for   every  other 
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place  within  which  it  is  to  have  effect.  The 
power  to  except  from  the  operation  of  the 
law  property  liahle  to  execution  under  the 
exemption  laws  of  the  aeveral  states,  as  they 
were  actually  enforced,  was  at  one  time  ques- 
tioned, upon  the  ground  that  it  was  a  ^iola- 
tion  of  the  constitutional  requirement  of 
uniformity;  but  it  has  thus  far  been  sus- 
tained, for  the  reason  that  it  was  made  a 
rule  of  the  law,  to  subject  to  the  payment 
of  debts  under  its  operation  only  such  prop- 
erty as  could  by  judicial  process  be  made 
ayailable  for  the  same  purpose.  In  re 
Deckert,  (1874)  2  Hughes  (U.  S.)  183,  7 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  3,728. 

If  that  is  a  uniform  bankruptcy  law  which 
adopts  the  exemption  of  laws  of  the  several 
states  just  as  they  exist,  though  those  laws 
as  they  exist  are  variant,  I  cannot  see  how 
it  can  be  successfully  maintained  that  it  is 
any  the  less  uniform  when  it  gives  a  uniform 

Tk«  Aaiadatary  Bankrapt  Ast  af  Xareh  t,  lt7S,  declaring  that  the  exemption  allowed 
the  bankrupt,  by  Act  of  June  8,  1872,  17  Stat.  L.  334,  "  shall  be  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  each  state  respectively,  as  exiBting  in 
the  year  1871,  and  such  exemptions  shall  be  valid  against  debts  contracted 
before  the  adoption  and  passage  of  such  state  constitution  and  laws,  as  well  as 
those  contracted  after  the  same,  and  against  liens  by  judgments  or  decrees  of 
any  state  court,  any  decision  of  such  court  rendered  since  the  adoption  and 
passage  of  such  constitution  and  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,"  was 
held  to  be  constitutional  when  applied  to  bankruptcy  proceedings  which  had 
arisen  after  its  passage. 


effect  to  the  state  laws,  thooffh  differeDt 
from  each  other  in  their  own  inherent  form. 
As  the  effect  given  by  the  bankruptcy  law  to 
the  state  exemption  laws  is  the  same  in  aO 
of  the  states^  the  law  is  uniform  in  the  seme 
of  the  Constitution.  In  re  Duerson,  (1876) 
13  Nat.  Bankr.  Reg.  183,  7  Fed.  Gas.  No. 
4,117. 

The  circumstance  that  the  amount  of  the 
exemption  allowed  by  the  laws  of  one  state 
to  a  iMmkrupt  residing  in  that  state,  may  be 
larger  than  is  allowed  by  the  laws  of  another 
state  to  a  bankrupt  residing  in  the  latter, 
does  not  make  a  oankruptcy  Act  lack  the 
constitutional  requirement  of  uniformity  in 
that  it  allows  to  every  bankrupt  the  exemp 
tion  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  state  m 
which  he  resides.  Dozier  f>,  Wilson,  (1889) 
84  Ga.  302.  See  also  Bush  v,  Lester,  (1876) 
66  Ga.  679. 


In  re  Everitt,  (1873)  9  Nat.  Bankr.  Reg. 
90,  8  Fed.  Cas.  No.  4,579.  See  also  Darling 
V,  Berry,  (1882)  13  Fed.  Rep.  659;  In  re 
Smith,  (1876)  2  Woods  (U.  S.)  458,  22  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  12,996,  affirming  (1873)  8  Nat 
Bankr.  Reg.  401,  22  Fed.  Cas.  No.  12,986; 
In  re  J6rdan,  (1873)  8  Nat.  Bankr.  Reg. 
180,  13  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,514;  In  re  Jordan, 
(1874)  10  Nat.  Bankr.  Reg.  427,  13  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  7,616. 

While  a  bankrupt  law  may  provide  that 
the   state   exemption    laws,   as   they   exist. 


shall  be  operative  and  have  effect  under  the 
bankrupt  law,  a  law  such  as  that  of  the  Aet 
of  March  3,  1873,  which  provides  that  in 
each  state  the  property  specified  in  such 
laws,  whether  actually  exempt  by  virtue 
thereof  or  not,  shall  be  excepted,  is  invalid,  as 
such  a  law  in  effect  declares  by  its  own  en- 
actment, without  regard  to  the  laws  of  tbe 
states,  that  there  shall  be  one  amount  or 
description  of  exemption  in  one  state  ai^ 
another  in  another  state.  In  re  Deckert, 
(1874)  2  Hughes  (U.  S.)  183,  7  Fed.  Gas.  No. 
3,728. 


5.  CUisiiloation  of  Penoni  —  a.  In  General.  —  This  clause  imposes  no  limita- 
tion upon  Congress  as  to  the  classification  of  persons  who  are  to  be  afiFected  by 
such  lawSy  providing  only  the  laws  shall  have  uniform  operation  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Leidigh  Carriage  Co.  v.  Stengel,  (C.  C.  A.  1899)  95  Fed.  Rep.  646. 

6.  Discrimination  Against  Corporations — (1)  Denying  to  Corporatians 
Right  to  Obtain  Discharge.  —  A  bankrupt  Act  is  not  unconstitutional  in  so 
far  as  it  denies  to  corporations  the  right  to  obtain  a  discharge  in  any  case.  A 
law,  to  be  "  a  law  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  "  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  need  not  provide  for  the  discharge  of  all  persons  subject  to  itB 
provisions. 

In  re  Califomia-Pae.  R.  Co.,  (1874)  3  Sawy.  (U.  S.)  240,  4  Fed.  Cas.  No.  2,316. 
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(2)  Corporations  Camauoi  Become  Voluntary  Bankrupts.  —  The  provision 
in  the  bankrupt  law  that  any  person  who  owes  debts,  except  a  corporation,  is 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Act  as  a  voluntary  bankrupt,  is  not  void  for  lack 
of  uniformity.  The  exception  finds  a  proper  basis  in  the  fact  that  it  is  of  no 
particular  good  to  the  state  or  the  puMic  to  relieve  an  artificial  entity  from  a 
burden  of  indebtedness  after  it  has  failed  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
organized.  The  individuals  interested  in  the  corporation  as  stockholders,  so 
far  as  they  may  be  made  liable  for  its  debts,  have  the  opportunity,  should  the 
liability  render  them  insolvent,  to  apply  by  voluntary  petition  to  be  relieved 
from  that  indebtedness.  The  corporation  itself,  however,  is  practically  defunct 
the  moment  that  its  business  stops  on  account  of  its  debts,  and,  if  the  same 
enterprise  ought  to  be  carried  on,  it  is  better  for  the  public  and  the  state  that 
a  new  corporation  be  formed  for  the  purpose. 

Leidigh  Carriage  Co.  v.  Stengel,  (C.  C.  A.  1899)  95  Fed.  Rep.  647. 

lY.  Effect  of  Noh-actioh  bt  Cohgbess. —  Until  the  power  to  pass  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  be  exercised  by  Congress,  the  states  are 
not  forbidden  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law,  provided  it  contains  no  principle  which 
violates  the  clause  forbidding  any  state  to  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligations 
of  contracts.  It  is  not  the  mere  existence  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact 
uniform  laws  concerning  bankruptcies,  but  its  exercise,  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  exercise  of  the  same  power  by  the  states. 

Sturges  r.  Crowninshield,  (1819)  4  Wheat.  power,  that  if  the  embarrasBineiits  which  lay 

(U.  S.)   196.      See  also  the  following  cases:  m   their  way  were  insurmountable  or  very 

United     States.  —  Ogden     v.     Saunders,  great,  they  might  omit  to  do  it,  and  thus 

(1827)    12  Wheat.    (U.  S.)   213;   Carling  v,  leave  the  states  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Seymour  Lumber  Co.,   (C.  C.  A.   1902)    113  If  it  had  been  intended  immediately  to  divest 

Fed.  Rep.  488;  In  re  Bruss-Ritter  Co.,  (1898)  the  states  of  all  power  on  this  subject,  and 

90  Fed.  Rep.  651.  to  compel  Congress  to  act,  the  terms  of  the 

Indiana.  —  Pugh    v.    Bussel,     (1831)     2  article  would  have  been  much  more  imper- 

Blackf.  (Ind.)  397.  ative   than  we   find   them,   and   probablv   it 

Illinois.  —  Harbaugh   v.   Killostello,    (1900)  would  have  been  accompanied  with  a  prohibi- 

184  111.  113.  tion  on  the  states.    Adams  v.  Storey,  (1817) 

Massachusetts.— 'Jyay  v.  Bardwell,  (1867)  1  Paine  (U.  S.)  79,  1  Fed.  Cas.  No.  66.    See 

97  Mas».  250.  also  Matter  of  Klein,  (1843)  1  How.  (U.  S.) 

Minnesota.  —  V/ende\\  v.  Lebon,  (1883)  30  277,  note,  14  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,865,  reversing 

Minn.  234.  (1843)  2  N.  Y.  Leg.  Obs.  185,  14  Fed.  Cas. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Farmers,    etc..    Bank    v.  No.  7,866;  Silverman's  Case,   (1870)  2  Abb. 

Smith,  (1817)  3  S.  &  R.  (Pa.)  63.  (U.  S.)  243,  22  Fed.  Cas.  No.  12,855. 

So  long  as  there  is  no  National  Bankrupt  "Qfo*^    io*T4«iofi„.««    ««^    ««—    <^.^i«^«4. 

Act.  eacf  ,Ute  has  full  authority  to  pass  ,,^f 'p^^vidStheTbe'^ArSf  *^S^ 

insolvent  laws  binding  persons  and  property  esteW^ing  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy 

within  Its  jurisdiction    provided  It  aoes  not  eonflicting'^with  their  provisions,  and  pi^- 

impair  the  obligation  of  existing  contracts;  ^.^  j  ^^^^  ^^^    j       .^    f^  ^        ^^  ^ 

but  a  state  cannot  by  such  a  law  discharge  j^  j  ^  ,        .      ^     obligation  of  con- 

""fl.°^♦'^V''«f 'n  w'-fiZ"  th^r^TdP      *"'•»''•     CertiflcStes   of   dischfrge,   howe^r, 
with  citizens  of  other  states    though  made  ^^  ^„j^^  ^^^^  ^  ,  «  '  ^ 

after  the  passage  of  the  law    ""'^^'J^'^y      in  bar  of  an  action  brought  by  a  citizen  of 

^« '?n"J^ivii^^RrJS!l,  rsm.rt   ?lMlf 7!^      ''"o*''"  state  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
m  insolvency.     Brown  v.  Smart,  ( 1892)   145       ^^^^^  „,  ^^  ^„y  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

v.  a.  45/.  jjjg  discharge  was  obtained,  unless  it  appear 
It  is  a  uniform  rule  which  Congress  are  that  the  plaintiff  proved  his  debt  against  the' 
to  prescribe,  and  if  they  furnish  none  it  is  defendant's  estate  in  insolvency,  or  in  some 
not  an  interference  for  the  state  to  legis-  manner  became  a  party  to  the  proceedings, 
late  for  itself.  Neither  the  terms  nor  the  Insolvent  laws  of  one  state  cannot  discharge 
spirit  of  the  instrument  are  thus  diitturbed.  the  contracts  of  citizens  of  other  states;  be- 
lt seems  designedly  to  have  been  left  optional  cause  such  laws  have  no  extraterritorial 
with  the  general  government  to  exercise  this  operation,    and    consequently    the    tribunal 
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Bitting  under  them,  unlese  in  cases  where  a 
citizen  of  such  other  state  voluntarily  be- 
comes  a  party  to  the  proceedings,  has  no 
jurisdiction  of  the  case. '  Oilman  v.  Lock- 
wood,   (1866)  4  Wall.  (U.  S.)  410. 

See  also  the  clause  of  section  10,  ififrtk^ 
providing  that  "no  state  shall  •  •  • 
pass  any  •  *  •  law  impairing  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts." 

Contra.  —  The  exercise  of  power  by  the 
state  government  to  pass  bankrupt  laws  is 


incompatible  with  the  grant  of  a  power  to 
Congress  to  pass  uniform  laws  upon  the 
same  subject,  and  the  omission  of  Congress 
to  pass  a  bankrupt  law  does  not  authorue 
the  several  states  to  pass  such  law,  but  the 
omission  of  that  body  to  pass  such  a  law  is, 
in  effect,  a  declaration  that  there  should  not 
V  such  a  law.  Golden  t?.  Prince,  (1814)  3 
Wash.  (U.  8.)  313,  10  Fed.  Cas.  No.  6,509. 
See  also  Ballantine  v,  Haight,  (1837)  lo 
N.  J.  L.  196;  Olden  v.  Hallet,  (1819)  5 
N.  J.  L.  635;  Vanuxem  v.  Hazlehurst,  (1818) 
4  N.  J.  L.  224. 


y.  Effect  of  Bspsal  of  Aot  of  CoveSBsa.  —  The  repeal  of  Acts  of  Congress 

in  regard  to  bankruptcy  removes  the  obstacle  to  the  operation  of  the  insolvency 

laws  of  the  state,  and  does  not  render  necessary  their  re-enactment. 

Sturges  V.  Crowninshield,    (1819)   4  Wheat 
(U.  S.)  196. 


Butler  V.  Goreley,  (1892)  146  U.  8.  304, 
af/irming  Goreley  v.  Butler,  (1888)  147  Mass. 
8.  See  also  Orr  v.  Lisso,  ( 1881 )  33  La.  Ann. 
477. 

The  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress 
under  this  clause  does  not  so  extinguish  the 
power  of  the  states  that  that  power  cannot 
be  revived  by  repealing  the  law  of  Congress. 


The  national  law  having  the  superior  au- 
thority while  in  force  mjast  prevail;  when 
repealed  it  simply  removes  an  obstacle  to  the 
operation  of  the  state  law,  and  that  at  once, 
without  any  legislative  Act,  of  its  own 
force,  goes  into  operation.  Palmer  v,  Hixon, 
(1883)  74  Me.  448. 


A  Petition  in  Bankraptej,  Preidnted  and  FUad  on  the  Day  an  Aet  Sepoaling  the  bankrupt 
law  was  passed,  was  held  to  be  too  late  and  was  dismissed. 

Matter  of  Welman,  (1844)  20  Vt.  653,  29  Fed.  Cas.  No.  17,407.  See  also  Matter  of 
Howes,  (1843)  21  Vt.  619,  12  Fed.  Cas.  No.  6,788. 

VI.  EzCLiTsrvENSSS  OF  PowEX  —  1.  Composition  by  Foreign  Corporation  nnder 
Foreign  Statute.  —  An  arrangement  between  a  railway  company  in  Canada 
unable  to  meet  its  obligations,  and  the  majority  of  its  creditors,  confirmed  by 
an  Act  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  was  held  to  be  binding  upon  nonoonsenting 
mortgage  bondholders,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  not  in  conflict  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  although  prohibiting  states  from 
passing  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  allows  Congress  "to  estab- 
lish *  *  *  unifcTrm  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the 
United  States." 

Canada  Southern  R.  Co.  v.  Gebhard,  (1883)  109  U.  S.  539,  reversing  Gebhard  v.  Canada 
Southern  R.  Co.,  (1880)  1  Fed.  Rep.  387. 

2.  Snspension  of  State  Laws —  a.  In  General.  —  Authority  to  establish  uni- 
form laws  upon  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  is  conferred  upon  Congress;  and, 
Congress  having  made  such  provision  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  the 
jurisdiction  conferred  becomes  exclusive  throughout  the  United  States. 


New  Lamp  Chimney  Co.  v.  Ansonia  Brass, 
etc.,  Co.,   (1876)   91  U.  S.  661. 

In  the  absence  of  congressional  enactment 
the  states  are  free  to  provide  for  insolvency 
relief  of  limited  extent,  but  when  Congress 
exercises  its  authority  by  a  general  enact- 
ment all  state  action  is  suspended  from  such 
time,  and  subject  only  to  such  limitations  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  Act.  In  re  Bruss- 
Ritter  Co.,   (1898)   90  Fed;  Rep.  651. 


The  authority  of  Congress  to  pass  a  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  is  paramount  and  exclusive. 
Piatt  17,  Archer,  (1872)  9  Blatchf.  (U.  S.) 
559,  19  Fed.  Cas.  No.  11,213. 

Although  a  state  may  legislate  upon  a 
subject  which  is  within  the  purview  of  the 
powers  given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  in  regard  to  which  legislation  by 
the  states  is  not  expressly  prohibited  so  loi^^ 
as  Congress  does  not  itself  exercise  the  power 
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delegated  to  it,  jet  when  that  power  has  been 
exercis^,  and  the  state  legislation  has  be- 
come incompatible  with  it,  the  latter  must 


become    inoperative    and    void.      Tobin 
Trump,   (1869)    3  Brews.    (Pa.)  288. 


X), 


•tat«  Lawi  on  the  teljeet  of  Bankmptoy  and  Insolvenoy  Must  Tield  to  the  law  of  Con- 
gress on  the  same  subject,  where  the  state  law  applies  to  the  same  subject- 
matter;  and  where  it  differs  in  material  respects  from  the  law  of  Congress,  it 
appears  clear  that  the  state  law  is  suspended,  while  the  law  of  Congress  remains 
in  force. 

In  re  Independent  Ins.  Co.,  (1872)  Holmes  (U.  S.)  103,  13  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,017. 

Whoro  the  ttato  Law  Applioi  to  the  flame  flnbjoct- Matter,  and  where  it  differs  in 
material  respects  from  the  law  of  Congress,  it  appears  clear  that  the  state  law 
is  suspended  as  long  as  the  law  of  Congress  remains  in  force. 


Thomhill  v,  Louisiana  Bank,  (1870)  1 
Woods  (U.  S.)  1,  23  Fed.  Cas.  No.  13,992. 
See  also  Littlefleld  v.  Gay,  (1902)  96  Me.  423. 

Under  a  state  attachment  law,  a  writ  of 
domestic  attachment  is  authorized  to  issue 
against  any  debtor,  being  an  inhabitant  of 
the  commonwealth,  who  shall  have  absconded 
from  the  place  of  his  usual  abode  within  the 
state,  or  shall  have  remained  absent  from 
the  commonwealth,  or  shall  have  confined 
himself  in  his  own  house,  or  concealed  him- 
self elsewhere,  with  design,  in  either  case,  to 
defraud  his  creditors;  and  also  against  any 
debtor  not  having  become  an  inhabitant  of 
this  commonwealth,  who  shall  confine  or  con- 
ceal himself  within  the  county,  with  intent 
to  avoid  the  service  of  process,  and  to  de- 
fraud his  creditors.  The  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  2,  1867,  provided  that  any  person  who 
should  depart  from  the  state,  district,  or 
territory  of  which  he  was  an  inhabitant,  with 


intent  to  defraud  his  creditors,  or  being  ab- 
sent should,  with  such  intent,  remain  absent, 
or  should  conceal  himself  to  avoid  the  service 
of  legal  process,  should  be  deemed  to  have 
committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  should 
be  adjudged  a  bankrupt.  It  was  held  that 
the  state  law  was  suspended  during  the 
operation  of  the  national  statute.  Tobin  v. 
Trump,  (1869)  3  Brews.  (Pa.)  290. 

State  insolvent  laws  are  not  suspended  and 
wholly  without  force  by  reason  of  the 
adoption  and  existence  of  the  national  bank- 
rupt law.  In  re  Scholtz,  (1901)  106  Fed. 
Rep.  835,  holding  that  an  assignee  under  a 
general  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  cred- 
itors was  entitled  to  compensation  for  ser- 
vices rendered  pending  a  proceeding  for  an 
adjudication  in  bankruptcy. 

See  tiifra,  p.  598,  YaXidiiy  of  General  As- 
signment Under  State  or  Common  Law, 


ftate  InaolTenoy  Laws  Are  Hot  Annnllad  by  the  enactment  of  a  bankruptcy  Act, 

and  the  only  effect  of  such  enactment  is  to  suspend  their  operation  so  that  they 

become  operative  again  without  re-enactment  when  the  bankruptcy  Act  is 

repealed. 

In  re  Worcester  (bounty,  (C.  C.  A.  1900) 
102  Fed.  Rep.  816. 

State  laws  nispended  —  California.  —  "  The 
insolvent  law  of  this  state  was  not  repealed 
by  the  passage  of  the  federal  bankrupt  law, 
but  the  operation  of  the  state  law  was  sus- 
pended after  the  passage  and  until  the  repeal 
of  said  bankrupt  law,  when  it,  the  state  law, 
again  became  operative  as  to  debts  con- 
tracted during  such  suspension,  as  well  as  to 
other  debts  contracted  after  its  passage." 
Smith  r.  His  Creditors,  (1881)  59  Cal.  268. 
See  also  Boedefeld  r.  Reed,  (1880)  56  Cal. 
299. 

Ulisois.  —  "The  power  to  pass  insolvent 
or  bankrupt  laws  was  not  thereby  taken 
away  from  the  states  until  Congress  itself 
should  exercise  the  power  thereby  conferred 
by  the  passage  of  a  bankrupt  law.  When, 
however,  a  bankrupt  law  is  passed  by  (Jon- 
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gress,  any  state  law  upon  the  subject  which 
may  exist  is  suspended  in  its  operation.  As 
soon  as  a  national  Bankruptcy  Act  goes  into 
effect,  state  insolvency  laws  are  suspended 
and  become  inoperative,  at  least  so  far  as 
they  conflict  with  the  Act  of  Congress  upon 
the*  subject,  and  so  far  as  they  embrace  the 
same  subject-matter  as  is  embraced  in  the 
Act  of  (Congress."  Uarbaugh  v,  Costello, 
(1900)  184  111.  113. 

Louisiana.  —  When  Congress  adopts  a  uni- 
form system  of  bankruptcy,  the  operation 
and  effect  of  state  laws  are  suspended;  and 
when  the  general  bankruptcy  law  is  repealed 
by  Congress,  the  state  laws  become  again 
operative.  Orr  i;.  Lisso,  (1881)  33  La.  Ann. 
477. 

The  Act  of  1841,  establishing  a  uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy,  suspended  if  not 
abolished  all  the  laws  of  the  different  states 
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relative  to  insolvent  debtors^  taking  away 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  tribunals,  and  es- 
tablishing others  in  their  place,  with  ample 
and  exclusive  powers  over  every  question 
touching  the  property  surrendered  by  a  bank- 
rupt, its  sale,  and  the  disposition  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. The  state  courts  have,  consequently, 
no  jurisdiction,  and  cannot  interfere  between 
a  creditor  put  on  the  list  of  a  bankrupt  and 
bis  assignee,  in  any  matter  relating  to  the 
final  liquidation  of  the  estate  surrendered. 
The  decree  of  bankruptcy  operates  as  a  stay 
of  all  proceedings.  Clarke  v.  Rosenda, 
(1843)  5  Rob.  (La.)  27. 

Maryland.  —  When  the  legislative  power  of 
Congress  has  been  exercised,  it  is  paramount 
and  exclusive,  and  suspends  the  operation  of 
the  insolvent  laws  of  a  state,  and  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state  courts  over  cases  falling 
within  the  purview  and  operation  of  the 
bankrupt  law.  Van  Nostrand  v.  Carr,  (1868) 
30  Md.  131. 

Massachusetts.  —  The  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution authorizing  Congress  to  establish 
a  uniform  bankrupt  law  does  not  of  itself 
prevent  the  enacting  of  insolvent  laws  by  the 
individual  states;  yet  when  the  power  is 
exercised  by  Congress,  and  a  bankrupt  law  is 
in  force,  it  does  suspend  all  state  insolvent 
laws  applicable  to  like  cases,  and  this  effect 
follows  the  enactment  of  such  bankrupt  law, 
and  does  not  require  the  actual  institution 


of  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  to  produce  such 
result.     Griswold  r.  Pratt,    (1845)    9  tfet 

(Mass.)   16. 

PennsylTania.  —  A  bankrupt  Act  super- 
sedes all  local  laws,  acting  upon  the  same 
rights  and  affecting  the  same  persons  and 
property.  Com.  v.  O'Hare,  (1867)  6  Phila. 
(Pa.)  404,  24  Leg.  Int.  (Pa.)  284,  wherdn, 
as  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Congress 
being  exclusive,  the  court  said:  "The  well- 
settled  doctrine  on  the  subject  is  that  the 
powers  granted  to  Congress  are  not  exclusiTs 
of  similar  powers  existing  in  the  states,  un- 
less where  the  Constitution  has  expressly  in 
terms  given  an  exclusive  power  to  Congress, 
or  the  exercise  of  a  like  power  is  {Prohibited 
to  the  states,  or  there  is  a  direct  repugnancy 
07  incompatibility  in  the  exercise  of  it  by 
the  states.  In  all  other  cases  the  states  re- 
tain concurrent  authority  with  Congress,  ex- 
cept when  the  laws  of  the  states  and  of  the 
Union  are  in  direct  and  manifest  collision 
on  the  same  subject,  and  then  those  of  the 
Union,  being  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
are  of  paramount  authority,  and  the  state 
laws  so  far^  and  so  far  only,  as  such  incom- 
patibility exists,  must  necessarily  yield.  But 
m  the  case  of  concurrent  powers,  when  once 
the  legislature  of  the  Union  has  exercised 
its  powers  on  a  given  subject,  the  state  power 
over  that  same  subject  which  was  before  con- 
current is  by  that  exercise  prohibited." 


Evtry  ftate  Law  Is  a  Bankrupt  Law,  in  tebsUnss  and  TMt,  that  causes  to  be  dia- 
tributed  by  a  tribunal  the  property  of  a  debtor  among  his  creditors,  and  it  is 
especially  such  if  it  causes  the  debtor  to  be  discharged  from  contracts  with  the 
citizens  of  the  state.  Such  a  law  may  be  denominated  an  insolvent  law.  Still 
it  deals  directly  with  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  and  is  a  bankrupt  law  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution.  And  if  Congress  should  pass  a  similar  law  it 
would  suspend  the  state  law  while  the  Act  of  Congress  continued  in  force. 


Matter  of  Klein,  (1843)  1  How.  (U.  S.) 
277,  14  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,866,  reversing  (1843) 
2  N.  Y.  Leg.  Obs.  185,  14  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
7,866.  See  also  Silverman's  Case,  (1870)  2 
Abb.  (U.  S.)  243,  22  Fed.  Cas.  No.  12,855. 

A  Georgia  statute  provides,  in  brief,  that 
when  any  corporation  not  municipal,  or  any 
trader  being  insolvent,  fails  to  pay  debts  at 
maturity,  creditors  representing  one-third  or 
more  of  the  unsecured  debts  of  the  insolvent 
may  invoke  by  petition  the  power  of  a  court 
of  equity  to  collect  the  debts  and  distribute 
the  assets  of  such  insolvent,  and  the  chan- 
cellor is  authorized,  in  cases  where  the  in- 
solvent has  fairly  surrendered  his  property 


for  distribution,  *'  to  recommend  to  the  cred- 
itors of  the  defendant  that  they  may  release 
him  from  further  liability."  This  Act  is 
clearly  a  state  insolvency  law,  within  the 
power  of  the  state  to  enact  when  the  Con- 
gress has  not  exercised  its  power  to  pass  a 
uniform  bankrupt  law.  The  administration 
of  the  estates  of  insolvents  by  the  state 
courts  under  this  statute  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  bankruptcy  under  the  bankrupt 
law.  The  passage  of  the  bankrupt  law  by 
Congress,  therefore,  suapended  the  operation 
of  this  state  statute.  Carling  v,  Seymour 
Lumber  Co.,  (C.  C.  A.  1902)  113  Fed.  Rep. 
488. 


b.  From  Time  Federal  Statute  Goes  into  Effect.  —  The  power 
granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  to  establish  uniform  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States,  does  not,  until  the  power 
is  exercised  and  such  laws  are  put  in  operation  by  Congress,  exclude  the  right 
of  the  states  to  pass  similar  laws;  and  the  operation  of  state  insolvent  laws  is 
therefore  superseded  and  suspended,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  two  are  applicable 
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to  the  same  persons,  as  soon  as  a  national  bankrupt  law  has  taken  effect,  and 
not  before. 

Day  t?.  BardweU,  (1867)  97  Mass.  260. 

ITatll  Congrsts  Has  Pnt  into  Operation  laws  on  that  subject  with  which  state  laws 
would  come  into  collision,  the  latter  will  remain  in  force.  The  mere  passage 
of  a  law  by  Congress,  to  take  effect  at  a  future  time,  cannot  have  the  effect  to 
supersede  state  laws  until  it  goes  into  effect,  any  more  than  to  repeal  a  former 
statute.  Nor  can  the  law  of  Congress  be  regarded  as  taking  effect  in  the  sense 
of  suspending  the  state  laws,  because  provision  is  made  for  appointing  officers 
imder  it,  and  promulgating  rules  and  orders  immediately  on  its  passage. 

Chamberlain  v.  Perkins,  (1871)  51  N.  H.  341. 

AU  ftate  Laws  Bsoome  Inoperativt  or  Snspondod  tko  Xomont  a  law  of  Congress  takes 
effect,  so  far  as  all  persons  and  cases  which  are  within  the  purview  of  the  latter 
are  concerned. 

Martin  v.  Berry,  (1869)  37  Cal.  209.  rupt  Act.     I  say  'future  cases,'  because  very 

A  general  bankrupt  Act  suspends  state  in-       d|ff«rent  considerations  would,  or  might  ap- 

Jaf  thVi^  IZrZ  Iff A'p^^S t^      P-«^«  >-^r  *•>«  Bankrupt  Act  went  into 
!™  „!!^«,  *k°  .♦**«  i«*  w™  i*.  «™««o       operation.    It  appears  to  me,  that  both  sys- 

Se^ugS  infer  state  insolvency  lawf  after  Jfr^tLte^nd  nlt^Z  lS^ir«;/ utn \'he 

that   date.     E.    C.    Wescott    Co.    v.    Berry,  *^®  state  and  national  legislation  upon  the 

naOsT  69  N   H   605  ^^^  subject,   and   the  same   persons,   come 

'         '  in  conflict,  the  national  laws  must  prevail, 

As  soon  as  a  national  bankrupt  Act  went  and  suspend  the  operation  of  the  state  laws, 

into  operation  it,  **  ipso  facto,  suspended  all  This,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  the  uniform 

action  upon  future  cases,  arising  under  the  doctrine,  maintained  in  all  the  courts  of  the 

atete  insolvent  laws,  where  the  insolvent  per-  United    States."     Ex   p.    Eames,    (1842)    2 

flous  were  within  the  purview  of  the  Bank-  Storey  (U.  S.)  322,  8  Fed.  Cas.  No.  4,237. 

Tht  Vatimal  Baakmptoj  Aet  of  Aug.  19,  IMl,  expressly  provided  that  it  should  take 
effect  only  from  and  after  Feb.  1,  1842,  and  therefore  state  insolvency  laws 
were  not  suspended  in  their  operation  by  the  enactment  of  the  statute  until 
the  time  for  the  Act  to  go  into  operation. 
Larrabee  17.  Talbott,  (1847)  5  6iU  (Md.)  441. 

The  National  Baakraptoy  Aet  «f  Mareh  2,  1967,  took  effect  on  June  1,  1867,  and  it 
was  held  that  an  assignment  by  a  state  judge  of  insolvency  which  was  made  and 
took  effect  before  June  1,  1867,  was  valid. 

Day  V.  Bardwell,  (1867)  97  Mass.  250.  See  also  Rowe  v.  Page,  (1874)  64  N.  EL  194; 
Angsbury  v.  CroBsman,  (1877)  10  Hun  (N.  Y.)  389. 

e.  Cases  Excepted  by  Fex^eral  Statute.  —  This  provision  of  necessity 
makes  any  national  bankruptcy  Act  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  suspending 
and  superseding  the  operation  of  any  state  law  of  insolvency  when  there  is  any 
conflict  between  the  two;  but  when  any  national  statute  excepts  a  class  of 
persons  from  its  oi>eration,  either  in  express  terms  or  by  necessary  implication, 
it  must  be  considered  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  not  to  interfere  in 
thi^t  class  of  cases  with  the  laws  of  the  several  states  in  reference  thereto. 
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intention  of  Congress  not  to  interfere  in 
such  specified  class  with  the  laws  of  the 
several  states.  Simpson  v.  City  Sav.  Bank, 
(1876)  66  N.  H.  476. 

A  state  insolvent  law,  which  supplies  the 
mode  of  administering  insolvent  estates,  un- 
der such  assignments  made  by  debtors  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors  as  would  be  valid  at  com- 
mon law,  without  the  aid  of  any  statute,  and 
which  could  be  enforced  by  a  court  of  equity 
like  any  other  trust,  is  not  suspended.  So 
when  a  bankrupt  Act  expressly  excepts  a 
class  of  cases,  it  must  have  Ji>een  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  not  to  interfere  in  such 
specified  class  with  the  laws  of  the  several 
states.  Steelman  v.  Mattix,  (1873)  36  N.  J. 
L.  346. 

See  infra,  p.  698,  Validity  of  General  As- 
signment under  State  or  Common  Law. 

d.  Non-conflicting  Provisions  of  State  Laws.  —  The  passage  of  a 
federal  statute  suspends  the  operation  of  a  state  law  only  so  far  as  the  state  law 
conflicts  with  the  federal  law,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1898 
contains  no  provision  for  involuntary  bankruptcy  of  persons  engaged  chiefly 
in  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  the  provisions  of  a  state  law  so  far  as  they  apply  to 
that  excepted  class  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 


R.  H.  Herron  Co.  ».  San  Francisco,  (1902) 
136  Cal.  281,  in  which  case  the  court  said: 
"  Congress  may  enact  a  Bankruptcy  Act  for 
certain  classes  of  creditors  and  leave  to  the 
several  sUtes  the  right  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject  with  reference  to  other  classes.  In 
such  a  case  there  can  be  no  conflict  of  juris- 
diction, as  the  legislation  of  the  two  govern- 
ments is  not  upon  the  same  subject.  Each 
statute  is  operative  within  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion, and  may  be  enforced  without  in  any  re- 
spect infringing  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
other." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  rule  is 
well  settled  that  as  soon  as  Congress  has 
exercised  its  power  of  making  a  general 
bankrupt  law,  and  it  has  gone  into  opera- 
tion, the  state  insolvent  laws  are  suspended. 
But  where  the  Bankrupt  Act  expressly  ex- 
cepts a  class  of  cases,  it  must  have  been  the 


Old  Town  Bank  v.  McCormick,   (1903)  96 
Md.    360,    in    which    case    the    court    said: 
"  From  the  year  1819  when  C.  J.  Marshall 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  leading  case  of 
Sturges  r.  Crowninshield,  reported  in  (1819) 
4  Wheat.   (U.  S.)    122,  it  has  been  held  that 
the    provision    of    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States,  art.  I.,  sec.  8,   (4),  providing 
that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  estoblish 
uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy, 
does  not  in  itself  inhibit  the  states  from  pass- 
ing valid  insolvent  laws.     In   the  case  just 
cited  it  was  said:    *  It  is  not  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  the  power,  but  its  exercise,  which  is 
incompatible  with   the  exercise  of  the  same 
power  by  the  states.'     And  so  also  there  has 
been  a  uniform  line  of  decisions  to  the  effect 
that  so  far  as  Congress  has  failed  to  legis- 
late with  reference  to  insolvents,  state  laws 
relating   to   them   are   operative.     Thus,    in 
Sturges  r.  Crowninshield,    (1819)    4  Wheat. 
(U.  S.)   122,  it  is  said  that  *  if  it  is  not  the 
mere  existence  of  the  power,  but  its  actual 
exercise  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  prevents  the  operation  of  state  insol- 
vent  laws,  it   is   obvious   that  much   incon- 
venience would  result  from  that  construction 
of  the  Constitution  which  should  deny  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  states  the  power  of  acting 
on  this  subject  in  consequence  of  the  grant  to 
Congress.'     *  It  may   be  thought  more  con- 
venient,' continued  the  court,  *  that  much  of 
it  should  be  regulated  by  state  legislation, 
and  Congress  may  purposely  omit  to  provide 
for  many  cases  to  which  its  power  extends. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  violent  construction 
of   the   Constitution,   and   certainly   a   most 
convenient  one,  to  consider  the  power  of  the 
state    as    existing    over    such    cases    as    the 
Jaws  of  the  land  may  not  reach.'      But  in 


Ogden  V,  Saunders,  (1827)  12  Wheat.,  (U.  S.) 
213,  the  rule  is  explicitly  laid  down  that 
'  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  unifonn 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  does  not 
exclude  the  rights  of  the  states  to  legislate 
on  the  same  subject,  except  when  the  power 
has  been  actually  exercised  and  the  state 
laws  conflict  with  those  of  Confess.'  And 
to    the    same    effect    are    Baldwin    v.   Hale, 

(1863)  1  Wall.  (U.  S.)  229;  Tua  V.  Car- 
riere,   (1886)    117  U.  S.  210;   Ew  p.  Eames, 

(1842)   2  Story   (U.  S.)   322." 

California.  —  The  power  given  to  Congress 
by  this  clause  is  not  exclusive,  but  the  sev- 
eral states  may  exercise. the  power  so  long 
as  there  is  no  conflicting  legislation  by  Con- 
gress.   Martin  r.  Berry,  (1869)  37  Cal.  209. 

Connecticut.  —  So  far  as  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress assumes  and  takes  jurisdiction  of  the 
parties  and  the  subject-matter,  just  so  far  is 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  court  excluded; 
but  in  respect  to  all  persons  and  natters 
over  which  the  bankrupt  Act  declines  to  take 
jurisdiction  the  state  statute  remains  in  full 
force.    Geery's  Appeal,  ( 1876)  43  Conn.  298. 

Indiana.  —  The  power  of  Congress  to  estab- 
lish "  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcy "  is  not  exclusive  of  the  states  on  the 
subject,  and  until  Congress  exercises  that 
right,  the  states  may  constitutionally  pass 
such  laws,  if  they  do  not  impair  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts.  And  even  if  Congress  had 
exercised  that  right,  the  right  of  the  states 
is  not  thereby  extinguished,  but  only  sim- 
pended  so  far  as  the  two  laws  may  conflict. 
Pugh  r.  Bussel,  (1831)  2  Blackf.  (Ind.)  397. 
New  Jersey.  — In  a  case  not  provided  for 
by  the  national  authority,  the  force  of  sUte 
legislation  is  undisturbed,  for  no  conflict  can 
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possibly  arise  between  the  two  jurisdictions. 
Steelman  v,  Mattix,  (1873)  36  N.  J.  L.  346. 

''A  more  or  less  indefinite,  and  I  think 
misleading,  notion  has  sometimes  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  Constitution  has  committed 
to  Congress  the  whole  subject  of  bankruptcy 
and  insolvency  for  appropriate  legislation, 
and  that,  therefore,  whenever  Congress  passes 
a  general  bankrupt  law,  which  it  has  done 
four  times,  each  time  naming  it  a  '  uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy,'  all  power  on  the  part 
of  the  states  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of 
bankruptcy  or  insolvency  is  immediately  sus- 
pended. The  premise  may  be  deemed  to  be 
correct,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  conclu- 
sion is  entirely  erroneous.  Congress  is  not 
obliged  to  legislate  on  the  whole  subject  of 
bankruptcy;  it  may  deal  with  only  one  or 
several  parts.  It  is  the  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  a  law  applicable  to  a  particular  case 
which  suspends  any  state  law  which  other- 
wise would  be  applicable  to  that  case.  If 
every  case  of  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  were 
within  the  operation  of  a  national  bankrupt 
Act,  then  no  possible  state  law  on  the  subject 
of  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  would  have  any 
vigor,  but  every  such  law  would  ipno  faoto 
be  suspended."  Singer  v.  National  Bedstead 
Mfg.  Co.,  (N.  J.  1903)   55  Atl.  Rep.  869. 

Vermont.  —  State  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject is  valid  and  operative  except  so  far  as  it 
is  supplanted  by  and  brought  in  conflict  with 
an  Act  of  Congress,  and  so  far  its  functions 
are  suspended,  but  not  repealed.  Baldwin  v, 
Buswell,  (1879)  52  Vt.  62. 

Discharge  of  insolvent  debtor. — A  national 
bankruptcy  Act  does  not  suspend  a  state  in- 
solvent law  discharging  an  insolvent  from 
imprisonment  when  upon  the  subject  of  such 
discharge  Congress  has  not  assumed  to  legis- 
late. State  insolvent  laws  which  provide  for 
cases  and  remedies  other  than  those  men- 
tioned in  the  National  Bankruptcy  Act  are 
not  thereby  suspended.     Matter  of  Jacobs, 


(C.  PI.  Spec.  T.   1871)    12  Abb.  Pr.  N.  S. 
(N.  Y.)  273. 

The  legislatures  of  the  several  states  have 
competent  authority  to  pass  laws  for  the  re- 
lief of  all  persons  who  are  not  comprehended 
within  the  Act  of  Congress.  That  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
bankrupts  is  carried  into  operation  by  the 
law  of  Congress,  as  far  as  that  body  thought 
it  was  politic  and  expedient;  and  the  law  of 
Congress  constitutes  the  only  restriction 
which  is  imposed  on  the  state  legislatures  in 
the  case  of  insolvent  debtors.  Clarke  v.  Ray, 
(1802)   1  Har.  &  J.   (Md.)   320. 

The  discharge  of  a  poor  debtor  under  a 
state  law  is  not  void  under  a  bankrupt  Act 
of  the  United  States.  Jordan  v.  Hall,  ( 1869) 
9  R.  I.  220. 

A  state  non-imprisonment  Act,  providing 
for  execution  against  choses  in  action  and 
other  effects  not  tangible,  by  the  ordinary 
fi,  fa.,  and  giving  a  creditor  or  creditors  cer- 
tain process  by  which  he  or  they  may  coerce 
the  payment  of  a  debt  or  debts  for  which  the 
debtor  has  been  prosecuted,  is  not  an  in- 
solvent law  which  is  suspended  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  general  bankruptcy  Act.  Berthe- 
Ion  V,  Betts,  (1843)  4  Hill  (N.  Y.)  679, 
wherein  the  court  said :  "  When  the  learned 
judges  of  the  United  States  say  that  the 
bankrupt  law  has  effaced  or  suspended  all 
state  insolvent  laws,  they  certainly  cannot 
mean  a  statute  for  the  more  effectual  ap- 
propriation of  a  debtor's  property  to  sat- 
isfy an  individual  debt.  Such  a  construction 
would  subvert  all  judgments  and  executions 
for  debts,  which  are  always  against  insol- 
vents, and  are  creatures  of  an  insolvent  law, 
if  these  words  be  taken  in  their  broadest 
sense.  Clearly,  therefore,  our  insolvent  laws 
are  no  farther  suspended  than  they  seek,  upon 
notorious  grounds,  to  seize  and  distribute  the 
effects  of  the  debtor  among  his  creditors 
generally." 


Arrest  of  Debtor.  —  The  fact  that  a  general  bankruptcy  law  has  suspended,  for 
the  time  being,  the  insolvent  law  of  a  state,  does  not  indicate  that  the  purpose 
of  the  state  statute  authorizing  an  arrest  in  civil  cases  can  no  longer  be  fulfilled. 
Whether  the  creditor's  remedy  to  compel  a  surrender  be  under  the  state  or 
national  law,  he  has  the  same  interest  in  enforcing  the  presence  of  the  debtor 
in  order  that  this  surrender  may  be  effected.  And  although  the  state  may  be 
precluded  for  the  time  being  from  enforcing  her  own  bankrupt  law,  she  is  not 
on  that  account  prevented  from  affording  her  citizens  the  means  of  invoking 
the  bankrupt  law  of  the  nation. 

Gottschalk  v,  Meyer,  (1876)  28  La.  Ann.  885. 

Bute  Law  Fot  Discharging  Debts.  —  "  It  is  also  urged,  that  after  the  bankrupt 
law  went  into  operation  all  proceedings  under  the  state  insolvent  laws  were 
suspended,  and  therefore  the  arrest  was  illegal.  How  this  may  be  in  states 
where  the  discharge  under  the  insolvent  laws  operates,  as  a  discharge  of  the 
debt,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say ;  but  I  can  see  no  incompatibility  between 
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the  bankrupt  law  and  the  insolvent  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  a  discharge  under 
which  does  not  a£Fect  the  debt,  but  leaves  all  future  acquisitions  of  the  debtor 
liable  to  execution  for  previous  contracts." 

Bm  p.  Bank,  (1842)  Cnbbe  (U.  S.)  493,  20  Fed.  Ou.  No.  ll^SStt. 

e.  State  Law  Passed  Dubing  Existence  of  Federal  Statute.  —  A 

state  can  pass  an  insolvent  or  bankrupt  law  during  the  existence  of  an  Act  of 

Congress  on  the  subject,  which  will  go  into  operation  immediately  upon  the 

repeal  of  the  Act  of  Congress. 

In  re  Dunon,  (1879)  70  Me.  156,  in  which 
caee  the  court  said:  "  It  is  urged  that  the 
law  was  invalid  because  it  did  not  go  into 
eomplete  operation  after  its  passage.  But 
that  is  not  reauisite  to  its  validity.  It  does 
go  into  partial  operation  on  its  passage.  It 
was  a  law  valid  in  all  respects  and  to  be 
obeyed,  except  so  far  as  it  was  in  conflict 
with  the  sUtute  of  the  United  States.  When 
that  conflict  ceased,  the  law  went  into  full 
operation.    It  was  a  law,  to  go  into  full  effect 


when  it  ceased  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Act 
of  Congress,  and  whether  that  was  inserted 
in  the  Act,  or  left  as  a  legal  result  from  the 
relation  of  the  state  and  national  govern- 
ment to  each  other,  can  nuilce  no  difference." 

While  a  national  bankrupt  Act  is  in  force 
the  state  legislature  may  infuse  into  an  in- 
solvent law  such  vitality  as  a  state  statute 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the 
national  statute  would  have.  Baldwin  v, 
BusweU,  (1879)  62  Vt.  02. 


8.  Talidity  of  General  Anignment  under  State  or  CommoB  Law.  —  Except  as 
against  proceedings  instituted  under  a  federal  bankrupt  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  administration  of  the  property  in  the  bankruptcy  court,  an 
assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  having  been  made  without  intent  to 
hinder,  delay,  or  defraud  creditors,  is  valid  for  at  least  the  purpose  of  securing 
an  equal  distribution  of  the  estate  among  all  the  creditors  of  the  insolvent  in 
proportion  to  their  several  demands. 

person,  it  will  retain  such  jurisdiction  until 
the  flnal  determination  of  the  controversy, 
and  cannot  be  disturbed  in  the  exercise 
thereof  by  any  court  of  co-ordinate  juris- 
diction. If,  upon  making  a  general  assign- 
ment under  the  state  law  for  the  benefit  of 
his  creditors,  the  debtor  commits  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  and  a  federal  court  of  bank- 
ruptcy can  seize  the  property  so  assigned, 
then  the  state  court,  acting  under  the  state 
law,  has  not  such  jurisdiction  as  authorises 
it  to  proceed  in  the  manner  contended  for  in 
this  case.  It  is  manifest  that  Congress  in- 
tended that  all  laws,  clothing  the  state  courts 
with  a  special  jurisdiction  in  insolvency 
matters,  should  be  superseded  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy law."    Harbaugh  r.  Costello,  (1900) 


Boese  v.  King,  (1883)  108  U.  S.  387, 
oMrming  (1879)  78  N.  Y.  477.  See  Mayer 
V.  Hellman,   (1875)  91  U.  S.  496. 

A  general  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  all 
creditors  was  held  to  be  an  act  of  insolvency 
and  void  under  the  bankrupt  law.  Globe  Ins. 
Co.  V.  CleveUnd  Ins.  Co.,  (1876)  14  Nat. 
Bankr.  Reg.  311,  10  Fed.  Cas.  No.  5,486; 
writ  of  error  dismissed  for  want  of  juris- 
diction, Cleveland  Ins.  Co.  v.  Globe  Ins.  (3o., 
(1878)  98  U.  S.  366. 

Cennecticat.  —  A  voluntary  assignment  by 
a  debtor  under  the  insolvent  laws  of  the 
stat^  no  proceedings  having  been  instituted 
under  the  bankrupt  Act,  is  not  void  although 
the  United  States  Bankrupt  Act  is  in  exist- 
CBce  and  applicable  to  the  case  at  the  time 
of  the  assignment.  Hawkins's  Appeal,  (1868) 
34  Conn.  548.  See  also  Maltbie  v.  Hotch- 
(1871)   38  Conn.  82. 
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minoia.  — "  The  fact  that  the  making  of  a 
general  assignment  under  the  state  law  for 
the  benefit  of  creditors  is  made  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  author- 
ise the  federal  court,  under  the  Act,  to 
take  the  same  proper^  at  the  instance  of 
the  same  creditors  and  distribute  it  among 
the  same  creditors  in  the  same  proportion. 
Ordinarily,  this  could  not  be  done  under  the 
general  doctrine  that  where  one  court  gets 
rariadietion  of  the  subject-matter  and  of  the 


Kentucky.  —  An  assignment  or  transfer 
made  in  contemplation  of  insolvency,  and  to 
prefer  creditors,  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
under  the  Act  of  Congress;  but  this  fact  does 
not  deprive  creditors  of  the  right  to  apply 
to  the  state  courts  for  relief,  in  case  they 
choose  to  do  so.  Notwithstanding  the  Fed- 
eral Bankrupt  Act,  the  state  courts  have  full 
and  complete  power  to  relieve  against  all 
frauds,  actual  or  constructive,  except  in 
cases  in  which  a  court  of  bankruptcy  has 
first  taken  jurisdiction,  or  where  tne  relid 
asked  in  the  state  courts  is  subversive  of 
the  rights  of  parties  to  a  pending  proceeding 
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in  bankruptcy  subsequently  instituted.  Eb- 
ersole  r.  Adams,  (1873)  10  Bush  (Ky.)  85. 
See  also  Downer  v.  Porter,  (Ky.  1903)  76 
S.  W.  Rep.  135. 

A  Kentucky  statute  provided  that  sales, 
mortgages,  or  assignments  made  in  contem- 
plation of  insolvency,  and  to  prefer  one  or 
more  creditors  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
shall  operate  as  an  assignment  and  transfer 
of  all  the  property  of  the  debtor,  and  shall 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  all  his  creditors;  pro- 
vided any  person  interested  shall,  within  six 
months  after  the  recording  of  the  transfer  or 
the  delivery  of  the  property,  file  his  petition 
in  the  proper  court  of  equity  and  ask  that  it 
shall  be  so  treated,  and  that  the  court  shall 
take  control  of  the  property  and  distribute 
its  proceeds  amongst  the  beneficiaries  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  rights.  The  Act  was 
held  not  to  be  a  bankrupt  law  nor  an  in- 
solvent act,  and  the  existence  of  the  federal 
bankrupt  law  does  not  prevent  the  state 
courts  from  affording  this  character  of  relief 
any  more  than  it  deprives  them  of  the  power 
to  enforce  the  rights  of  parties  under  an  as- 
signment voluntarily  and  intentionally  made 
by  a  debtor  for  the  joint  benefit  of  all  his 
creditors.  Linthicum  v,  Fenley,  (1874)  11 
Bush   (Ky.)    131. 

Maryland.  —  When  a  deed  of  assignment 
has  not  been  assailed  or  called  in  question 
by  any  one,  as  long  as  it  stands  it  is  effec- 
tual to  transfer  the  assets  to  the  trustee 
named  therein,  and  the  creditors  have  a  right 
tc  receive  their  just  proportions  of  the  fund, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  assignment. 
Castleberg  v.  Wheeler,  (1887)  68  Md.  280. 

Michigan.  —  There  is  no  proper  analogy  be- 
tween insolvent  laws,  correctly  so  called, 
and  those  principles  of  the  common  law  here 
which  allow  and  sanction  the  conveyance  of 
his  property  by  a  debtor  for  the  equal  bene- 
fit of  all  his  creditors,  and  no  such  resem- 
blance or  relation  as  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  the  existence  of  a  bankrupt 'law 
suspends  the  first,  it  must  also  suspend  the 
last.    Cook  V,  Rogers,  (1875)  31  Mich.  396. 

New  York.  —  Whether  an  assignment  under 
a  statute  which  recognizes  the  existence  of 
the  power  in  the  citizen  to  make  an  assign- 
ment of  his  property  to  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  does  no  more 
than  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  the  power 
shall  be  used,  and  furnish  some  safeguards 
against  abuse,  is  suspended  by  a  national 
Bankruptcy  Act,  see  Thrasher  r.  Bentley, 
(Ct.  App.  1875)  1  Abb.  N.  Cas.  (N.  Y.)  44, 
wherein  the  court  said :  "  We  do  not  dis- 
cover in  the  facts  of  this  case  anything 
which  shows  that  this  assignment  is  in  hos- 
tility to  the  Bankrupt  Act,  and  therefore 
void.  There  is  no  preference  created  by  it  in 
favor  of  any  creditor.    On  the  contrary,  it 


provides  in  terms  for  the  payment  of  all  his 
creditors  in  full;  and  if  that  may  not  be, 
then  ratably  and  in  proportion.  There  is  no 
intimation  that  the  debtor  has  ever  been  pro- 
ceeded against  or  taken  proceedings  in  the 
bankrupt  court.  We  do  not  find  in  the  Bank- 
rupt Act  any  provision  which  makes  an 
assignment  ot  such  kind,  by  a  debtor  not 
made  a  bankrupt,  an  instrument  void  per  «e. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  authorities  that 
such  an  assignment  is  not  void." 

Texas.  —  In  so  far  as  an  insolvent  law  of  a 
state  provides  for  a  release  by  the  creditors, 
il  is  suspended  by  a  bankrupt  law  of  the 
United  States;  but  if  the  assignment  con- 
veys all  the  debtor's  property  subject  to 
the  payment  of  his  debts  for  the  equal  benefit 
of  all  his  creditors  who  may  accept  under  it, 
it  is  otherwise  valid,  except  as  against  pro- 
ceedings seasonably  taken  under  the  Bank- 
rupt Act.  Patty-Joiner,  etc.,  Co.  t?.  Cum- 
mina,  (1900)  93  Tex.  603,  wherein  the  court 
said:  "That  a  bankrupt  law  of  the  United 
States  does  not  necessarily  render  an  assign- 
ment made  under  a  state  insolvent  law  in- 
valid for  every  purpose,  is  established  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  Boese  v.  King,  (1883) 
108  U.  S.  379.  In  that  case,  while  the 
Bankrupt  Act  of  1867  was  in  force,  an  assign- 
ment was  made  in  New  Jersey  under  the 
statute  of  that  state  which  provided  for  the 
discharge  of  the  assignor  from  the  debts  of 
all  accepting  creditors.  Certain  creditors  of 
the  assignor  who  did  not  accept  under  the 
assignment  procured  a  judgment  in  the  state 
of  New  York  against  him,  and  an  execution 
thereon  having  been  returned  unsatisfied,  a 
receiver  of  the  property  of  the  execution 
debtors  was  appointed.  The  receiver  having 
obtained  authority  from  the  court  to  sue  the 
assignees,  brought  suit  against  them  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  assignment  and  to  subject 
certain  property  of  the  debtor  in  the  latter 
state  to  the  payment  of  the  judgment.  It 
was  held  that  the  making  of  the  assignment 
was  an  act  of  bankruptcy;  that  the  instru- 
ment was  subject  to  be  attacked  and  avoided 
by  proper  proceedings  in  the  bankrupt  court 
at  any  time  within  six  months  after  it 
was  executed,  but  that  it  was  otherwise  a 
valid  conveyance  of  the  property,  although 
it  might  be  that  the  provisions  of  the  New 
Jersey  statute  for  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  assigned  property  among  and  the 
discharge  of  the  accepting  creditors  were  not 
enforceable  by  reason  of  the  Bankrupt  Act." 

Wisconsin.  —  A  state  statute  which  relates 
to  the  distribution  of  the  estate  of  an  in- 
solvent debtor,  and  his  discharge  from  his 
debts,  on  making  an  assignment  for  the  bene- 
fit of  creditors,  is  not  ipao  fcLcto  suspended 
by  the  passage  of  a  federal  bankrupt  law. 
Duryea  t?.  Muse,  (1903)   117  Wis.  405. 


Anlgnmsnt  Vatalntad  with  Fraud.  —  A  motion  that  an  assignment  pnder  a  state 
statute  be  set  aside,  and  the  assignees  render  an  account  to  the  complainant 
as  assignees  in  bankruptcy,  and  that  they  be  restrained  from  any  further 
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execution  of  the  trust,  was  denied  when  the  assigmnent  was  untainted  with 
fraud^  either  against  creditors  or  against  the  bankrupt  Act 

Bedgwick  v.  Place,  (1868)  34  Conn.  552,  note,  21  Fed.  Cas.  No.  12,622. 

Creditor!  Xaj  Treat  Anignment  ai  Void.  —  When  Congress  declares  that  a  general 
assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  shall  be  deemed  an  act  of  bankruptcy, 
it  says  in  fact  that  conveyances  of  that  nature  are  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
National  Bankrupt  Act  in  that  they  interfere  with  the  course  of  administration 
which  that  Act  contemplates,  and  tend  in  a  measure  to  defeat  its  operation, 
and  that  creditors  of  the  assignor  shall  be  entitled  to  treat  such  assignments  as 
void  if,  within  the  period  named  in  the  Act,  they  so  elect 

Davis  V.  Bohle,  (C.  C.  A.  1899)  92  Fed.  Rep.  326. 

Title  ai  Between  Aeeignee  in  Iniolyenoy  and  Aisignee  in  Yolvntary  Bankruptcy.  —  When 
there  has  been  an  assignment  by  process  of  law,  or  a  voluntary  assignment  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  all  the  creditors,  the  property  vests  in  the  assignee  under 
the  state  insolvent  law,  and  an  assignee  under  a  voluntary  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy cannot  recover  the  property  of  the  insolvent  from  the  assignee  in 
insolvency. 

Sullivan  v.  Hieskill,  <1843)   Crabbe  (U.  S.)  626,  23  Fed.  Cas.  No.  13,6M. 

4.  Asngnments  Pending  when  Federal  Statute  Enacted.  —  An  Act  of  Congress 
establishing  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States 
suspends  the  operation  of  a  state  law  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  and  for 
the  more  equal  distribution  of  their  effects  as  to  all  persons  and  cases  that  are 
within  its  provisions,  but  this  consequence  of  the  Act  is  limited  to  cases  insti- 
tuted under  the  insolvent  law  subsequent  to  the  period  when  the  bankrupt  law 
went  into  operation,  and  it  cannot  supersede  or  suspend  proceedings  rightfully 
commenced  under  the  Insolvent  Act  prior  to-the  time  of  its  going  into  operation. 

Judd  V,  Ives,  (1842)  4  Met.  (Mass.)  402.  See  Ex  p.  Eames,  (1842)  2  Story  (U.  S.) 
322,  8  Fed.  Cas.  No.  4,237. 

If  a  State  Conrt  Hai  Acquired  JnriidiotioB  under  a  state  law  of  a  casp.  in  insolvency, 
and  is  engaged  in  settling  the  debts  and  distributing  the  assets  of  the  insolvent 
before  or  at  the  date  at  which  the  Act  of  Congress  upon  the  same  subject  takes 
effect,  the  state  court  may,  nevertheless,  proceed  with  the  case  to  its  final  con- 
clusion, and  its  action  in  the  matter  will  be  as  valid  as  if  no  law  upon  the 
subject  had  been  passed  by  Congress.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  state  court 
attaches  so  as  to  exclude  the  case  from  the  operation  of  a  bankruptcy  law  when 
the  property  of  the  insolvent  is  in  the  custody  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  law. 

Martin  v.  Berry,  (1869)  37  Cal.  208.  ruptcy  law,  and  where  the  penal  claiues  of  the 

,.         ,         ,  ,  Btate  insolvent  laws  can  be  made  operatin, 

Where  proceedings   have  been  commenced  effect  must  be  given  to  them.     Longis  V,  His 

under  state  insolvent  laws  they  are  not  af-  Creditors,  (1868)  20  La.  Ann.  20. 
fected  by  the  enactment  of  a  general  bank- 
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8toto  Tribnnali  Were  Hot  Deprlyod,  by  the  AeU  of  IMl  and  1167,  of  any  portion  of  their 
jurisdiction  necessary  to  the  final  administration  of  the  estates  of  insolvents 
who  had  made  a  surrender  previous  to  their  passage. 

Meekins  v.  GreditorB,  (1867)  19  La.  Ann.  497.  See  also  Beach  v.  Miller,  (1860)  15  La. 
Ann.  601. 

Suit  to  Compel  a  How  Snmnder.  —  In  a  suit  brought  to  compel  the  defendant  '^  to 
make  a  new  surrender  of  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  according 
to  law/'  it  was  held  that  it  was  a  new  suit  based  on  a  course  of  action  alleged 
to  have  arisen  since  the  surrender  was  made,  and  as  a  national  bankruptcy  Act 
was  passed  before  bringing  the  new  suit,  the  law  under  which  the  surrender 
could  be  made  and  conducted  was  superseded  or  suspended,  and  the  suit  could 
not  be  maintained. 

Fiek  V,  Montgomery,  (1869)   21  La.  Ann.  446. 

Bight  of  Anignoo  to  flahioqnontly  Aoqvirod  Property. —  The  right  of  a  trustee  in  state 
insolvency  proceedings  under  a  state  statute,  to  receive,  for  the  benefit  of  cred- 
itors, any  property  which  might  thereafter  accrue  to  the  insolvent,  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  state  statute,  is  as  completely  vested  in  the  trustee  as  is 
the  right  to  the  property  mentioned  in  the  insolvent's  schedule,  and  is  not 
divested  by  a  general  bankruptcy  law  afterwards  enacted. 

Lavender  r.  Goenell,  (1876)  43  Md.  160. 

6.  TTntil  FederalJuriBdiction  Invoked. —  So  far  as  the  state  insolvent  laws  may 
prevent  or  even  impede  the  operation  of  the  bankrupt  law,  they  must  yield  to 
it  in  order  that  it  may  fully  accomplish  its  object  of  establishing  a  uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States;  but  while  the  state  laws 
thus  yield,  they  are  not  entirely  abrogated.  They  exist  and  operate  with  full 
vigor  until  the  bankrupt  law  attaches  upon  the  person  and  property  of  the 
bankrupt,  and  that  is  not  until  it  is  judicially  ascertained  that  the  petitioner 
is  a  person  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  bankrupt  law,  by  being  declared  a 
bankrupt  by  a  decree  of  the  court. 

Ex  p.  Ziegenfuss,    (1842)   2  Ired.  L.    (N.  But  see  Griswold  r.  Pratt,  (1845)   9  Met. 

Car.)  463.  (Mass.)    16,  wherein  the  court  said  that  a 

Jurisdiction  under  state  laws  may  be  exer-  ?"i|?^JlJ,  ^t^/?JfLo^K,*  f  Ti?^'  ""^  "**^? 

ciwd   until  the  juriediction   of  the   federal  1?^/!^?*  ^^^^  f ^f*'"'*^..   ^"^  ^^^^  """"J^V  *°u 

courts    has   been^alled    into    exercise,    and  fl^4^  l^J.  Si'l^Vnf  ?^^^ 

therefore  a  national  bankrupt  law  does  not  J?^'  *?  nro^?nL  J3  i^« J!l?«?'^^^^    '^t'^"" 

wholly  suspend  the  state  laws.    Reed  v,  Tay-  ^^^.  ^^fJf         ^       bankruptcy  to  produce 

lor,   (1871)   32  Iowa  210.  *"^*'  '^®*"*^- 

6.  Jnrisdiction  of  Liens. —  The  Act  of  Congress  does  not  necessarily  withdraw 
from  the  state  courts  their  jurisdiction  over  the  subjects  of  liens.  The  interests 
of  general  creditors,  who  claim  under  the  Act,  must  be  involved,  or  the  federal 
courts  will  not  interfere.  There  must  be  a  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  such 
jurisdiction  to  protect  the  rights  of  creditors  who  have  presented  their  claims 
against  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt.  If  there  is  no  such  necessity  —  if  creditors 
are  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  controversy  —  the  state  courts  may  proceed  to 
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enforce  the  liens  according  to  state  laws.  In  such  cases  the  exercise  of  the 
federal  jurisdiction  would  not  lead  to  a  result  useful  or  beneficial  to  the  cred- 
itors; it  could  bring  no  assets  into  the  general  fund.  But  when  there  is  a 
necessity  for  the  interposition  of  the  bankrupt  court,  it  may,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  an  injunction  on  the  person,  suspend  the  action  of  the  state 
courts,  and  withdraw  the  subject  of  controversy  for  adjudication  and  settle- 
ment, with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  creditors. 

RuBsen  V.  Cheatham,  (1847)  8  Smed.  k  M.  (Miss.)  709. 

GoBgrMf  Hu  th«  Pew«r,  in  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy,  to  do 
away  with  the  effects  of  liens  created  by  the  judgments  of  any  court,  and  can 
avoid  all  liens,  whether  existing  by  statute,  by  usage,  by  express  contract,  or  at 
common  law. 

In  re  Jordan,  (1873)  8  Nat.  Bankr.  Reg.  180,  13  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,514. 

7.  ProoMdings  Pending  to  Snforoe  Lien.  —  Proceedings  to  enforce  the  lien 
of  a  creditor  in  a  state  court,  pending  at  the  commencement  of  proceedings  in 
bankruptcy,  are  not  affected  thereby,  but  the  creditor  may  proceed  to  obtain 
satisfaction  out  of  his  lien ;  though  as  to  a  personal  judgment  against  his  debtor, 
he  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  his  certificate  of  discharge. 

Bamn  r.  Stem,  (1869)  1  S.  Car.  419.     See  Peck  v.  Jenness,  (1849)  7  How.  (U.  S.)  612. 

8.  Prooeedings  to  Wind  TTp  Insolvent  Corporations. —  Proceedings  in  bank- 
ruptcy are  not  an  exclusive  method  of  winding  up  insolvent  corporations  or 
companies.  A  bankrupt  Act  does  not^  ipso  facto,  suspend  state  laws  for  the 
collection  of  debts. 

Chandlers.  Siddle,  (1874)  3  Dill.  (U.  S.)  case  of  insolvency,   is  suspended  or  super- 

477,  6  Fed.  Cas.  No.  2,694.  seded  by  a  National  Bankruptcy  Act.   French 

A  rtate  rtatute  regnUtiag  the  aiitiilmtioii  ^^f  »"*"•  (^^P""-  ^J  ^^  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.) 
of  the  property  of  corporations  only  in  the 

Beoiivert  Appointed  nndor  a  8Uto  Law  applicable  to  insolvent  corporations  and  to 
the  distribution  among  the  creditors  of  the  assets  of  an  insolvent  corporation, 
have  no  power  to  withhold  the  assets  of  the  company  and  to  liquidate  its  lia- 
bilities and  affairs  according  to  the  mode  provided  by  state  laws  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  insolvent  corporations  after  the  enactment  of  the  National  Bankrupt  Act 

In  re  Independent  Ins.  Co.,  (1S72)  Holmes  (U.  S.)  103,  13  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,017.  See 
also  In  re  Merchants  Ins.  Co.,  (1S71)  3  Biss.  (U.  S.)  162,  17  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,441. 

8.  Settlement  of  Decedent's  Estate. —  The  laws  for  the  settlement  of  the  estates 
of  deceased  persons,  though  they  may  provide  for  settling  estates  in  the  insol- 
vent course,  yet  are  not  regarded  as  general  insolvent  laws.  It  would  not  be 
claimed,  probably,  that  the  statute  for  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons  in  the  insolvent  course  was  superseded  by  the  general  bankrupt  law. 

Hawkins  v.  Learned,  (1874)  54  N.  H.  338. 

10.  State  Jurisdiction  in  Partition.  —  Jurisdiction  in  partition  is  not  ousted 
by  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy  from  the  circumstance  that  the  decree  directs 
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the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  the  interest  of  a  cotenant  to  the  payment  of 
judgments  against  him  in  the  order  of  their  priority. 
Baum  V.  Stem,  (1869)  1  S.  Gar.  419. 

11.  State  Statute  for  Liquidation  of  Banka.  —  A  statute  entitled  '^  An  Act 
to  provide* for  the  liquidation  of  banks"  was  held  to  have  been  suspended 
by  the  enactment  of  a  National  Bankruptcy  Act. 

Thoixkhm  r.  Louisiana  Bank,  (1870)  1  Woods  (U.  S.)  1,  23  Fed.  Cas.  Ko.  13,992. 
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ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  8. 

''The  Congress  sliall  have  power    *    *    *    to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures." 

I.  General  Power  of  Congress  over  Coinage,  604, 
II.  Power  to  Reduce  Intrinsic  Value  of  Coins,  604. 

III.  Power  to  Issue  Treasury  Notes,  604. 

IV.  Tax  on  State  Bank  Notes,  605. 

V.  Tax  ox  Municipal  Notes  Paid  Out  by  Banks,  605. 

VI.   EXCLUSIVENESS  OF  POWER  OF  CONGRESS,  605. 

1.  As  to  Currency y  605. 

2.  As  to  Weights  and  Measures^  606. 

I.  OsimAL  POWSB  OF  COHOBSSS  07BB  CoiirAOE.'-The  rule  that  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  provisions  guaranteeing  civil  rights,  Congress  is  limited  to  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  corrective  of  any  wrong  committed  by  the  states  and  not 
by  the  individuals,  does  not  apply  to  those  cases  in  which  Congress  is  clothed 
with  direct  and  plenary  powers  of  legislation  over  the  whole  subject,  accom- 
panied with  an  express  or  implied  denial  of  such  powers  to  the  states,  as  in  the 
regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among  the  several  states,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes ;  the  coining  of  money ;  the  establishment  of  post  oflSoes 
and  post  roads;  the  declaring  of  war,  etc.  In  these  cases  Congress  has  power 
to  pass  laws  for  regulating  in  every  detail  the  subject  specified,  and  the  con- 
duct and  transactions  of  individuals  in  respect  thereof. 

Civil  Rights  Cases,  (1883)  109  U.  S.  18. 

H  PowsB  TO  SsDUCE  Ihtbiksig  Valits  OF  CoiKa  —  Under  the  power  to 
coin  money  and  to  regulate  its  value.  Congress  may  issue  coins  of  the  same 
denomination  as  those  already  current  by  law,  but  of  less  intrinsic  value  than 
those,  by  reason  of  containing  a  less  weight  of  the  precious  metals,  and  thereby 
enable  debtors  to  discharge  their  debts  by  the  payment  of  coins  of  the  less  real 
value.  A  contract  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  without  any  stipulation  as. 
to  the  kind  of  money  in  which  it  shall  be  paid,  may  always  be  satisfied  by 
payment  of  that  sum  in  any  currency  which  is  lawful  money  at  the  place  and 
time  at  which  payment  is  to  be  made. 

Legal  Tender  Case,  (1884)  110  U.  S.  449. 

in.  Power  to  Issirs  Teeasuet  Notes.  —  There  can  be  no  question  of  the 
power  of  the  government  to  emit  bills  of  credit;  to  make  them  receivable  in 
payment  of  debts  to  itself ;  to  fit  them  for  use  by  those  who  see  fit  to  use  them 
in  all  transactions  of  commerce;  to  provide  for  their  redemption;  to  make 
them  a  currency  uniform  in  value  and  description,  and  convenient  and  usable 
for  circulation. 
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Art.  I.,  Mc.  i.  CONSTITUTION,  Coinage. 

Veazie  Bank  v,  Fenno,  (1869)  8  Wall.  (U.  adopted  it  intended  that  this  power  should 

S.)  542.  not  be  granted  to  Congress  as  a  principal 

power;    and   as   the   authority   was   not    in- 

"The  Constitution  does  not  deny  to  Con-  hibited,  we  think  it  follows  that  it  was  in- 

gtess  the  authority  to  emit  billB,  on  the  credit  tended  Ck)ngre88  might  exercise  the  power  as 

of  the  United  States,  nor  is  this  power  ex-  ancillary   to   the   powers   expressly   granted, 

pressly  conferred.     If  it  can  be  exercised  it  when  in  its  wisdom  it  should  be  deemed  nec- 

must  be  in   subordination   to   some   specific  essary   and   proper,   else   why  was   not   the 

power,  when  necessary  and  proper  for  carry-  power  to   issue  bills  of  credit  forbidden   to 

ing  such   power   into  execution.     That  the  the  national  government  as  well  as  to  the 

f ramers  of  the  Constitution  intended  to  leave  states  T     Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  speech  on  the 

the  subject  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  bill  to  establish  a  national  bank,   delivered 

left,  we  think  is  manifest  from  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  February, 

that  transpired  in  the  convention  in  respect  1816,  argued  that,  taking  into  view  the  pro- 

to  it.    From  these  debates  it  appears  that  the  hibition  against  the  states  issuing  'bills  of 

subject  was  considered  and  that  the  conven-  credit,  there  was  a  strong  preaumption  that 

lion  refused  to  confer  on  Congress  the  power,  this  power  was  intended  to  be  given  exclu- 

in  express  language,  to  emit  bills  of  credit.  sively  to  Congress.     (Calhoun's  Works,  vol. 

From  this  it  seems  apparent  that  the  f  ramers  2,  pp.  155,  156.)"    Lick  v.  Faulkner,  (1864) 

of    the    Constitution    and   the    people     who  25  CaL  425. 

Pewor  ta  Iwae  legal  Tender  Treasury  Hotes. —  See  injrd,  under  the  last  clause  of 
this  section,  giving  to  Congress  the  power  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 

IV.  Tax  oh  State  Bahk  Notes.  —  The  Act  of  Congress  of  July  13, 1866, 
providing  that  "  every  national  banking  association,  state  bank,  or  state  bank- 
ing association  shall  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  notes  of  any 
person,  state  bank,  or  state  banking  association  used  for  circulation,  and  paid 
out  by  them  after  the  first  day  of  August,  1866,  and  such  tax  shall  be  assessed 
and  paid  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  commissioner  of  internal 
revenue,"  is  constitutional.  In  the  constitutional  exercise  of  its  power  to 
provide  a  currency,  Congress  may  restrain,  by  suitable  enactments,  the  circu- 
lation as  money  of  any  notes  not  issued  under  its  own  authority. 

Veazie  Bank  9.  Fenno,  (1869)  8  Wall.  (U.  8.)  549. 

V.  Tax  oh  Mukicipal  Notes  Paid  Out  by  BAExa  —  Section  3413,  R  S., 

which  enacts  that  "  every  national  banking  association,  state  bank,  or  banker, 

or  association  shall  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  notes  of 

any  town,  city,  or  municipal  corporation,  paid  out  by  them,"  is  valid. 

Merchants'  Nat.  Bank  r.  U.  S.,  (1879)  101  medium.     Such  a  use  is  against  the  policy 

U.  S.  1,  in  which  case  the  court  said :  "  The  of  the  United  States.     Therefore  the  banker 

tax  thus  laid  is  not  on  the  obligation,  but  on  who  helps  to  keep  up  the  use  by  paying  them 

its  use  in  a  particular  way.     As  against  the  out,  that  is,  employing  them  as  the  equiva- 

United  States,  a  state  municipality  has  no  lent  of  money  in  discharging  his  obligations, 

right    to    put    its    notes    in    circulation    as  is  taxed  for  what  he  does.     The  taxation  was 

money.     It  may  execute  its  obligations,  but  no  doubt  intended  to  destroy  the  use;   but 

cannot,  against  the  will  of  Congress,  make  that,  as  has  just  been  seen.  Congress  had  the 

them  money.    The  tax  is  on  the  notes  paid  power  to  do." 
out,  that  is,  made  use  of  as  a  circulating 

VJ.  ExcLUsrvxirxss  of  Powsb  of  Cohobess— 1.  As  to  Currency.  — For  the 

purpose  of  providing  the  same  currency,  having  a  uniform  legal  value  in  all 
the  states,  the  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  its  value  was  conferred  upon 
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die  federal  goyemment^  while  the  same  power,  as  well  as  die  power  to  emit 
bills  of  credit,  was  withdrawn  from  the  states.  The  states  can  no  longer  declare 
what  shall  be  money,  or  regulate  its  value.  Whatever  power  there  is  over  the 
currency  is  vested  in  Congress. 

Legal  Tender  Caaes,  (1870)  12  Wall.  (U.  8.)  646. 

TlM  CvR«Mj,  So  far  at  It  It  Onapottd  ef  GaU  aad  SUvar,  is  placed  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  Congress. 

Britooe  V.  Kentacky  Bank,  (1837)  11  Pet.  (U.  8.)  267. 

TlM  PireUUtten  af  a  itata  to  Otia  Moaoy  or  Bmit  BUlt  af  Oradit,  in  section  10  of  this 
article,  gives  to  Congress,  under  this  clause,  an  exclusive  power. 

Honaton  r.  Moore,  (1820)  6  Wheat.  (U.  8.)  49.  See  alto  Sturaet  v,  CrowninahieU, 
(1819)  4  Wheat  (U.  8.)  193. 

S.  As  to  Weights  aad  Measures.  —  The  r^;ulation  of  weights  and  measures 
having  been  given  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress^  it  is  doubtful  whether  die 
enactments  of  any  state  on  that  subject  are  of  any  validity  whatever,  even 
though  Congress  have  wholly  neglected  to  attend  to  this  regulation. 

The  Miantinomi,   (1856)   3  Wall.  Jr.    (C.  constitute  a  ton/'  it  valid.    Higgins  r.  Call* 

C.)  46,  17  Fed.  Cat.  No.  9,521,  wherein  the  fomia  Petroleum,  etc.,  Co.,   (1895)  109  Cal. 

court  taid:     "Men  may  contract  either  with  310. 

or  without  itt  tanction  to  make  the  pound  y^_,       «r!«««^—  i.—  4-1,-.  «^,««-  «*    «• 

their  unit,  and  to  tell  at  to  much  peV  one  ,J^^r:L^F^^fL}^^  f^  P^^^'  1%^ 

hundi^  lloundt,  or  to  much  for  twVthou-  ^t^^t  U"  ^L^?^^^^^ 

tandpoundt;  and  they  may  call  it,  or  any  P^^®T  ^^ff  ""^^  exercited.    And  until  it » 

Sher  mSle  of   a%)und,   a  ton^   if   the  ^^^^^*  the  retpective  ttatet  may,  for  them- 

Sitiet  to  tfecontract^e^  to  do V    But  fj^  J^fji^  T?|l??  ^SZt"^     ^" 

thit  Act,   if  it  have  any  efficacy  whatever  '"  ""'  Rutledge,  (1865)  19  Iowa  390. 

(which,  at  I  have  intimated,  it  doubtful),  Kentucky. —  "  Congrett  hat  not  patted  any 

cannot  be  invoked  to  change  the  terma  of  a  law   to    fix   the   ttandard   of    weightt   and 

contract  contrary  to  the  content  of  one  of  meaturet,  at  it  it  authorized  to  do  by  the 

the  partiee,  or  to  authorize  vendort  who  buy  Conttitution.    The  lawt  of  thit  ttate,  there- 

ooal  at  one  ttandard  of  weight  to  tell  it  at  fore,  govern  the  eubject."    (Taldwell  r.  Daw- 

another,  and  thut  extort  from  purchatert  an  ton,  (1862)  4  Met.  (Ky.)  123. 

increated  price  for  a  diminithed  quantity."  Pennsylvania.  —  The   mere  grant  to  the 

CaUf omia.  —  The  regulation  of  weightt  and  federal  government  of  the  power  to  fix  the 

meaturet  by  a  ttate  it  valid  to  far  at  not  in  ttandard  of  weightt  and  meaturet  did  not 

confiict  with   any  Act   of  Oongrett,  aud  a  extinguith  ttato  authority  over  the  tame  tub> 

California  tUtute  providing  that  "the  hun-  ject.    Weaver  v.  Fegely,   (1857)   29  Pa.  St 

dred  weight  contittt  of  one  hundred  avoir-  30.     See  Evant  9.  Myert,  (1865)  25  Pit.  St 

dupois  poundt,  and  twenty  hundred  weight  114. 
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ARTICLE   I.,  SECTION  8. 

^^The  Congress  shall  have  power     *     *     *    to  provide  for  tlie  punishment  of 
counterfeiting  the  seonrities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States." 

I.  Power  of  Congress,  607. 

1.  To  Punish  Passing  Counterfeit  Coin  and  Securities^  607. 

2.  To  Punish  Counterfeiting  Foreign  Securities^  607. 

11.  Concurrent  State  Jurisdiction,  608. 

1.  Counterfeiting  Securities  and  Current  Coin  of  United  States^  608. 

2.  Having  Possession  of  Counterfeiting  Moulds  or  Tools ^  609. 

3.  Passing  Counterfeit  Coin  and  Securities^  609. 

4.  Counterfeiting  Foreign  Coins ^  610. 

I  PowEB  OF  CoHOBESS—  1.  To  Ponish  Passing  Counterfeit  Coin  and  Securities. 

—  An  Act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  pimishment  of  persons  who  "  shall 

falsely  make,  forge,  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  falsely  made, 

forged,  or  counterfeited,  or  willingly  aid  or  assist  in  falsely  making,  forging, 

or  counterfeiting,  any  coin  in  the  resemblance  or  similitude  of  the  gold  or  silver 

coin  which  has  been  or  hereafter  may  be  coined  at  the  mint  of  the  United 

States,  or  in  the  resemblance  or  similitude  of  any  foreign  gold  or  silver  coin 

which  by  law  now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be  made,  current  in  the  United  States; 

or  shall  pass,  utter,  publish,  or  sell,  or  attempt  to  pass,  utter,  publish,  or  sell, 

or  bring  into  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  place  with  intent  to  pass, 

utter,  publish,  or  sell,  as  true,  any  such  false,  forged,  or  counterfeited  coin, 

knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  with  intent  to  defraud 

any  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,"  is 

constitutional.     The  power  to  coin  money  being  given  to  Congress,  it  must 

carry  with  it  the  correlative  power  of  protecting  the  creature  and  object  of  that 

power. 

U.  S.  t7.  Marigold,  (1850)  0  How.  (U.  S.)  right  to  punish  that  offense,  either  in  the 
566,  wherein  the  court  said :  "  We  admit  section  of  the  statute  before  quoted,  or  in 
that  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  authoriz-  this  clause  of  the  Constitution.  We  trace 
ing  Congress  to  provide  for  the  punishment  both  the  offense  and  the  authority  to  punish 
of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  it  to  the  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to 
coin  of  the  United  States  does  not  embrace  coin  money,  and  to  the  correspondent  and 
within  its  language  the  offense  of  uttering  necessary  power  and  obligation  to  protect  and 
or  circulating  spurious  or  counterfeited  coin  to  preserve  in  its  purity  this  constitutional 
( the  term  *  counterfeit,'  both  by  its  etymology  currency  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation." 
and  common  intendment,  signifying  the  fabri- 
cation of  a  false  image  or  representation) ;  This  provision  extends  to  passing  counter- 
nor  do  we  think  it  necessary  or  regular  to  feit  coin  and  securities  as  well  as  counter- 
seek  the  foundation  of  the  offense  of  circu-  feiting  them.  Ex  p.  Houghton,  (1881)  8 
lating  spurious  coin,  or  for  the  origin  of  the  Fed.  Rep.  897. 

2.  To  Pnnish  Counterfeiting  Foreign  Becnrities.  —  See  under  the  clause,  infm, 
providing  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  define  and  punish  "  offenses  against 
the  laws  of  nations,"  p.  634. 
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n.  CowcraBlHT  8TAT1  JvBifDiCTlOV  —  1.  CouterCritiac  I 
Coin  of  United  Statei.  —  The  grant  of  power  to  Congress  by  the  C<msiiTTiiki, 
to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  cnrrent  cm 
of  the  United  States,  does  not,  of  itself,  deprive  the  states  of  the  ri^t  to  m^ 
such  counterfeiting  a  crime  against  them,  and  to  punish  it  aocordinglj.  ITa; 
depends  upon  the  action  of  Congress.  If  Congress,  thou^  providing  fw  tit 
punishment  of  such  counterfeiting  as  a  crime  against  the  United  States,  law 
the  several  states  free  to  make  such  counterfeiting  a  crime  against  them,  tli^ 
may  do  so. 


Dashing  r.  State,  (1881)  78  Ind.  358.  See 
also  Snoddy  r.  Howard,  (1875)  51  Ind.  412; 
Mate  r.  Moore.  (1855)  6  Ind.  436;  Chesa  r. 
State,  (1822)  1  Blackf.  (Ind.)  198.  And  aec 
State  r.  Adams,  (1836)  4  Blackf.  (Ind.)  147, 
wherein  the  court  said:  "The  proaecutor 
refers  us  to  the  case  of  Cheaa  p.  The  SUte,  in 
this  court.  May  term,  1822.  In  that  caae  it 
was  decided  that  a  person  guilty  of  counter- 
feiting the  current  coin  of  the  United  States 
may  be  indicted  and  punished  under  the  state 
law  prohibiting  the  crime.  There  is  a  good 
reason  for  that  decision.  The  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  1789,  usuaUy  called  the  Judiciary 
Act,  gives  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the  fed- 
eral courts  of  all  offenses  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  unless  where  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  shall  otherwise  pro- 
vide. Gordon's  Digest,  97.  But  the  Act  of 
Congress  which  prohibits  oounterfeiting  the 
coin  expressly  provides  that  nothing  in  that 
Act  shall  deprive  any  state  court  of  juris- 
diction over  the  offense,  under  the  laws  of  the 
state.  Gordon's  Dig.,  711.  That  proviso  en- 
abled us  to  say  that  the  circuit  court  of  the 
state  had  jurisdiction  in  that  case.  Hous- 
ton r.  Moore,  (1820)  5  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  1;  " 
and  also  Sutton  v.  SUte,  (1839)  9  Ohio  134; 
Sizemore  r.  Stote,  (1859)  3  Head  (Tenn.)  28. 

When  a  state  statute  creates  and  defines 
tlie  offense  of  counterfeiting,  it  is  an  offense 
against  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  the  courts 
of  the  state  have  jurisdiction  to  try  and  pun- 
ish parties  guilty  thereof.  Martin  t?.  SUte, 
(1885)   18  Tex.  App.  224. 

A  ICassachnsetts  statute  declaring  that 
"every  person  who  shall  counterfeit  any 
gold  or  silver  coin,  current  by  law  or  usage 
within  this  sUte,  and  every  person  who 
shall  have  in  his  possession,  at  the  same 
time,  ten  or  more  pieces  of  false  money  or 
coin  counterfeited  in  the  similitude  of  any 
gold  or  silver  coin  current  as  aforesaid, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  false  and  counterfeit, 
and  with  intent  to  utter  or  pass  the  same  as 
true,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in 
the  state  prison  for  life,  or  for  any  term  of 
vears."  was  held  valid.  Com.  t?.  Fuller, 
'(1844)    8  Met.    (Mass.)    314. 

"We  understand  that  Congress  has  not,  m 
this  matter,  attempted  to  restrict  the  power 
of  the  sUtes.  If  it  be  granted,  therefore, 
that  where  Confess  has  power  over  a  given 
feubjert.  it  can  render  the  same  exclusive,  it 
would  BiiU  be  true  that  the   power  of  the 


sUtes  in  this  instance  is  not  sopermled:  far 
the  ffeneral  government  hais  not,  cither  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  by  iU  statxites.  prercstii 
the  punishment  bv  the  sUtes."  Stale  r.  ^ 
Pherson,  (1859)  9  Iowa  55. 

The  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  eoia 
and  the  regulation  of  it,  was  in  the  sUtes  H 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitvtiai 
and  so  far  as  the  offense  of  counterfato^ 
such  coin,  or  having  in  possession  tools  vi^ 
intent  to  counterfeit  it,  is  concerned,  tk 
states  reUined  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  tfts 
the  Constitution  was  adopted.  The  bms 
that  could  be  claimed  is,  that  Congres  \ak 
the  power  to  make  the  jurisdiction  of  tk 
federal  courts  exclusive  on  this  subject.  Hit 
Ian  r.  People,  (1843)  1  Dougl.  (Mich.)  207. 

Althongb  Congress  m^t  liy  ap^opciite 
legislation  render  the  jurisdiction  of  tk 
national  courts  exclusive,  yet  where  it  kii 
not  done  so,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  statr 
courU  is  not  suspended.  In  re  Tmsai. 
(1869)  44  Mo.  183,  overruling  Mattisoa  r 
SUte,  (1834)   3  Mo.  421. 

The  sUtes  hare  no  jurisdiction  vhatem 
over  the  offense  of  counterfeiting  BMsef 
coined  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States  or 
any  of  its  branches.  Whether  an  indictsefi 
lies  in  the  state  courts,  under  state  sUtsteL 
for  counterfeiting  any  species  of  coin  -vtiA 
is  brought  from  foreign  nations,  or  for  pt» 
ing  counterfeit  coin  of  any  description,  qi^- 
Rouse  V.  SUte,  (1848)  4  Ga.  139,  in  whick 
case  the  court  said:  "The  rule  laid  d«n 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist,  and  ptfttr 
generally  adopted,  is,  that  the  alienatioa  i 
sUte  power  exisU  in  three  ca«es  oeK 
namely,  where  tbe  Constitution  in  expres 
terms  granted  an  exclusive  authority  to  tbr 
Union;  where  it  granted  in  one  insuset 
authority  to  the  Union,  and  in  another  |«^ 
hibited  the  states  from  exercising  the  bi? 
authority;  and  where  it  granted  an  acdwr 
ity  to  the  Union,  to  which  a  similar  authofiiT 
in  the  sUtes  would  be  absolutely  and  tiscaTj 
contradictory  and  repugnant.  No.  32.  It- 
Madison,  in  applying  this  test  to  that  das  ^ 
powers,  conferred  by  the  Constitotka  « 
Congress,  in  which  the  power  otw  the  «« 
and  currency  is  included,  remaife:  Tk 
punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  paUie  «- 
curities,  as  well  as  the  correal  cpia  is 
submitted,  of  course,  to  that  anthwtlT  ifti* 
is  to  secure  the  value  of  both-'  Federahs. 
No.   42.    Judge    Story  entertaiK  the  «» 
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Tiew.  'The  next  power  of  Congress  is  to  without  any  adequate  sanction.  This  power 
provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  would  seem  to  be  exclusive  of  that  of  the 
the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  states,  since  it  grows  out  of  the  Constitution 
States.  This  power  would  naturally  flow  as  as  an  appropriate  means  to  carry  into  effect 
an  incident  from  the  antecedent  powers  to  other  delegated  powers  not  antecedently  ex- 
borrow  money  and  regulate  the  coinage,  and  isting  in  the  states.'  3  Com.  on  Const.,  sec. 
indeed  without   it   those   powers  would    be  1118." 

2.  Having  PoneMion  of  Counterfeiting  Monlds  or  Tools.  —  An  Oregon  statute  pro- 
viding that  "  if  any  person  shall  have  in  his  possession  or  control  any  mould, 
pattern,  etc.,  adapted  or  designed  for  coining,  or  making  any  counterfeit  coin, 
eta,  with  intent  to  use  the  same  in  coining,  etc.,"  was  held  to  be  within  the 
power  of  the  state  to  enact. 

'"^f  State  r.   Brown,    (1867)    2    Oregon    222,  over  its  enforcement.    Now  it  is  farther  con- 

'-"       wherein  the  court  said:     "Various  opinions,  ceded  that  the  federal  and  state  courts  have 

'\     fortified  by  decisions  of  courts,  yet  exist  as  to  jurisdiction    over    acts    connected    with    the 

*   ~'      what  would  or  would  not  come  within  the  of-  uttering    and    passing    of    counterfeit    coin. 

^  ^  ^  .    fense  of  counterfeiting  the  coin.    When  that  These  immediately  succeed  the  making  of  the 

'  \  ,        question  arose  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  false  coin ;  and  both  tribunals  have  control, 

' '     .     United   States,   the  eminent   judges   thereof  doubtless,  as  we  conclude,  because  the  United 

"  -  ...     held  to  differing  lines  of  distinction.    The  States  are  bound  to  preserve  the  purity  and 

'  ' '    '\  states  have  assumed  to  punish  different  acts,  value   of  the  coin,  and    the  act  of  uttering 

'-'"-     '  and  a  constant  struggle  has  been  carried  on,  counterfeit  militates  against  the  preservation 

r."         on  the  one  hand  restricting  Congress  to  the  of  confidence   and   safety   in   the   money    it 

>'*  '     literal  interpretation  of  the  language  in  the  adopts;    and    because    the    states   have   full 

'  :  ^      Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  on  right  to  punish  for  the  fraud  and  wrong  done 

'.-'       the  other  controlling  in  the  federal  courts  by    one    who    knowingly    imposes   upon    his 

r-v        all   matters   connected  with   coining   money  fellow-man  for  a  reality  that  which  is  false 

<:    -'      and  providing  for  maintaining  its  purity  and  and  valueless/' 

.«*        efficiency.    We  are  not  aware  that  the  ques- 

^  tion  in  its  present  form   (state  jurisdiction  A  California  statute  under  which  an  in- 

'j^^^  of    having  possession   of   moulds -and   tools  dictment  was  laid  charging  that  the  defend- 

«*!.''  '     with  intent  to  counterfeit)  has  ever  been  in  ant  "did  knowingly  procure  and  have  in  his 

-r."  '■'  ''     the  United  States  Supreme  Court.     Its  de-  possession    a    certain    mould    pattern,    die, 

-St  '-"   ciaions  have  generally  been   concerning  the  puncheon,   tool   instrument,   and   apparatus, 

T  <^''"   jurisdiction    over    acts    subsequent   in    com-  made  of   wood    and   iron,   made   use   of   in 

^     .*       mission  to  that  of  making  the  counterfeit  counterfeiting  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the 

\  i.  ^  coin;  mostly  to  the  uttering  and  passing  of  United    States,   now   made    current    in   this 

^  the  false  coin.     State  courts   concede   that,  state,   to  wit,  a  gold  coin  called  a  double 

I  ^  '  '  as  to   the   acts   necessary   for   the   counter-  eagle,  of  the  value  of  twenty  dollars,  and  a 

*-:*        feiting,  that  is,  the  making  or  producing  of  silver  coin  called  a  half  dollar,  contrary  to 

...  « :    /  the    false    representation    on    metal    of    the  the  form  of  the  statute,"  etc.,  does  not  con- 

.  .  ^      designs  found  upon  our  coin,  Congress  has  flict  with  this  clause  or  the  Act  of  Congress 

,' -.  -'    exclusive  authority  to  declare  the  penalty,  passed  thereunder.    People  v.  White,  (1867) 

^  '.j^-  '    and  the  federal  courts  exclusive  jurisdiction  34  Cal.  183. 

S.  Pasting  Counterfeit  Coin  and  Seenrities. —  The  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by 

the  states  of  punishing  cheats  practised  by  passing  counterfeit  coin  is  not  in 

■ '  ' .   conflict  with  this  clause.    The  language  of  the  Constitution  by  its  proper  signifi- 

:  -"•  ^cation  is  limited  to  the  facts,  or  to  the  faculty  in  Congress  of  coining  or  of 

:""';.-   stamping  the  standard  of  value  upon  what  the  government  creates  or  shall 

^^  \  f'  adopt,  and  of  punishing  the  oflFense  of  producing  a  false  representation  of  what 

-  ^''^-  may  have  been  so  created  or  adopted.     There  exists  an  obvious  difference 

'j*. ''' .  between  the  offenses  of  counterfeiting  coin  and  of  passing  counterfeit  coin. 

The  former  is  an  offense  directly  against  the  national  government  by  which 

individuals  may  be  affected,  and  the  other  is  a  private  wrong  by  which  the 

^  ^-.    national  government  may  be  remotely  if  it  will  in  any  degree  be  reached,  and 

^  ^'  -  >f  this  latter  offense  the  state  laws  may  take  cognizance. 

^' .  .         Fox  V.  Ohio,  (1847)  5  How.   (U.  S.)   433.  If    one    passes    counterfeited    coin   of   the 

:'    ^      '  ^  also  Donnell  v.  State,  (1862)  3  Ind.  481;       United  States  within  a  state,  it  may  be  an 

»•  ..-^  ^izeroore  r.  State,  (1869)  3  Head  (Tenn.)  offense  against  the  United  States  and  the 
'.^  -    58-  state;  the  United  States,  because  it  discredits 
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the  coin ;  and  the  state,  because  of  the  fraud 
upon  him  to  whom  it  is  passed.  U.  S.  v. 
Cruikshank,   (1875)   92  U.  S.  550. 

"  I  do  not  see  how  the  question  under  oon- 
sideration  must  not  be  considered  as  disposed 
of  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Fox  v,  Ohio, 
(1847)  5  How.  (U.  S.)  410,  where  the  power 
ot  a  state  to  punish  the  act  of  passing  coun- 
terfeit coin  of  the  United  States  with  intent 
to  defraud  was  call«l  in  question  and  upheld 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  a  mere  cheat. 
It  will  not  be  pretended,  I  think,  that  any 
act  such  as  the  act  of  passing  counterfeit 
coin  is  described  to  be  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Fox  t?.  Ohio,  was,  by  the  com- 
mon law,  deemed  to  be  an  infamous  crime. 
The  effect  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Fox  t?.  Ohio  is  in  nowise  modified 
by  the  subsequent  decision  of  the  same  court 
in  U.  S.  17.  Marigold,  (1850)  9  How.  (U.  S.) 
568,  where  the  power  of  the  United  States 
to  punish  the  act  of  passing  counterfeit  coin 
of  the  United  States  was  upheld  upon  the 
ground  that  the  court  traced  '  both  the  of- 
fense and  the  authority  to  punish  it  to  the 
power  given  by  the  Constitution  to  coin 
money,  and  to  the  correspondent  and  neces- 
sary power  and  obligation  to  protect  and  to 
preserve  in  its  purity  this  constitutional 
currency  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation;'  for 
in  U.  S.  17.  Marigold  the  court  is  careful  to 
reaffirm,  in  express  terms,  all  the  doctrines 
declared  in  Fox  t?.  Ohio."  U.  S.  r.  Yates, 
(1881)  6  Fed.  Rep.  861.  But  see  Bm  p. 
Houghton,  (1881)  8  Fed.  Rep.  897. 

Passing  counterfeit  securities.  —  ''The  na- 
tional government  may  pass  such  laws  as 
may  be  proper  and  necessary  to  avoid  the 
mischiefs  arising  from  the  counterfeiting  and 
passing  as  true  the  forged  bills  of  credit  of 
the  bank  of  the  nation;  but  it  cannot  be 
maintained  that  the  several  state  govern- 
ments may  not  also  pass  such  laws  as  they 
shall  deem  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  their 
internal  concerns,  in  relation  to  the  same 
subject.  The  power  and  authority  which  may 
be  used  and  exercised  by  each  in  this  behalf 
is  by  no  means  incompatible,  but  perfectly 
reconcilable  and  consistent.  State  f .  Pitman, 
(1801)  1  Brev.  (S.  Car.)  34.  See  also  State 
<?.  Tutt,   (1830)   2  Bailey  L.   (S.  Car.)    44; 


Jett  V,  Com.,   (1867)   18  Qratt   (Va.)  933; 
Hendrick  v.  Com.,  (1834)  6  Leigh  (Va.)  707. 

Passing    altered    national    currency.  — A 

state  has  not  power  to  punish  the  "  passing " 
of  altered  treasury  notes,  when  an  Act  of 
Congress  is  in  force  making  it  a  felony  to 
falsely  make,  forge,  counterfeit,  or  alter  any 
obligation  or  security  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  cause  or  procure  such  to  be  done,  or  to 
pass,  utter,  publish,  or  sell,  or  to  keep  in  pos- 
session, or  conceal  with  intent  to  utter,  pub- 
lish, or  sell,  any  such  false,  forged,  counter- 
feited, or  altered  obligation  or  other  security, 
with  intent  to  deceive  and  defraud.  Com.  v. 
Dale,  (1887)  3  Pa.  O).  Ct.  31,  in  which  case 
the  court  said:  "  In  support  of  the  power  of 
the  legislature  to  pass  this  Act,  we  are  re- 
ferred to  the  case  of  Fox  v.  Ohio,  (1847)  5 
How.  (U.  S.)  410.  This  case  was  decided  by 
a  majority  of  the  judges;  Judges  McLean  and 
Story  dissenting  from  the  judgment  of  the 
court.  And  we  think  an  attentive  reading  of 
that  opinion,  and  the  dissenting  opinion  of 
Judge  McLean,  will  show  that  the  weight  of 
authority  is  decidedly  with  the  latter.  The 
argument  of  Mr.  Stanberry,  for  the  state  of 
Ohio,  contains  two  propositions  which  seem  to 
have  influenced  the  majority:  First,  that  the 
indictment  did  not  expressly  charge  the  de- 
fendant with  passing  any  coin  concerning 
which  Congress  had  legislated,  and  therefore 
the  judgment  of  the  state  court  ought  to  be 
affirmed,  as  there  were  coins  current  as  money 
in  Ohio  which  were  not  of  those  named  in  the 
Act  of  Congress,  and  the  passing  or  uttering 
of  a  counterfeit  thereof  was  not  made  pun- 
ishable as  an  offense  or  crime  except  by  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  The  second 
proposition  was,  that  by  the  Statutes  at 
Large  of  March  3,  1825,  concurrent  juris- 
diction is  given  to  the  states  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  section,  wherein  it  is  provided  'that 
nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deprive  the  courts  of  the  individual 
states  of  jurisdiction  under  the  laws  of  the 
several  states,  over  offenses  made  punishable 
by  this  Act.'  We  do  not  undertake  to  say 
that  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court 
is  founded  on  these  propositions,  but,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  reasons  influencing 
the  court,  it  is  clear,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  court  is  no  longer  recognixed 
as  good  law." 


4.  Counterfeiting  Foreign  Coins. —  The  state  courts  have  jurisdiction  of  the 
offense  of  counterfeiting  foreign  coins. 

State  v.  Antonio,  (1816)  3  Brev.  (S.  Car.)      offense  of  counterfeiting  foreign  securities, 
562.  see  iwfraj  under   the  clause  providing  that 

Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  define  and 
As  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  punish  the      punish  *'  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations  ** 
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ARTICLE   I.,   SECTION  8. 
'*  The  Congress  shall  have  po^er    *    *    *    to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads." 

I.  Plenary  Power  of  Congress,  6ii. 
II.  As  AN  Independent  National  Power,  612. 

III.  Exclusiveness  of  Power,  612. 

1.  In  General^  612. 

2,  State  jurisdiction  of  fobbing  the  Mail  on  the  Highway ^  613. 

IV.  Grant  of  Franchises  to  Construct   Highways  and  Bridges, 

613. 
V.  Right  of  Way  for  Telegraph  Lines,  613. 
VI.  Postal  Conventions  with  Foreign  Countries,  613. 
VII.  Delegating  to  Postmaster-General  the  Power  to  Designate 

Post  Offices,  614. 
VIII.  Right  to  Determine  What  May  Be  Carried  in  the  Mail,  614. 

1.  Jn  General^  614. 

2.  Matter  Concerning  Lotteries  or  Fraudulent  Schemes,  6 14. 

3.  Inspection  of  Sealed  Packages  as  Violating  Fourth  Amendment^  616. 

4.  Exclusion  of  Printed  Matter  as  Interfering  with   Freedom   of  the 

Press,  616. 

5.  Distinction  Between  Ordinary  Mail  and  Money  Orders  and  Pegis* 

tered  Maily  617. 

IX.  Power  to  Prevent  Obstruction  of  the  Mail,  617. 
X.  Offense  of  Breaking  into  Post  Office,  617. 
XL  Tampering  with  Mail  Before  Manual  Delivery,  617. 

L  Plshaxt  Power  OF  COHOBSSS.  — When  the  power  to  establish  post  offices 
and  post  roads  was  surrendered  to  the  Congress  it  was  as  a  complete  power, 
and  the  grant  carried  with  it  the  right  to  exercise  all  the  powers  which  made 
that  power  effective.  It  is  not  necessary  that  Congress  should  have  the  power 
to  deal  with  crime  or  immorality  within  the  states  in  order  to  maintain  that 
it  possesses  the  power  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  mails  in  aid  of  the  perpetration 
of  crime  or  immorality. 

In  re  Rapier,  (1892)  143  U.  S.  132.      See       nied  with  an  express  or  implied  denial  of 

title  Postal  Service,  6  Fed.  Stat.  Annot.  780.       such  powers  to  the  states,  as  in  the  regula- 

Controlling   conduct   and    transactions    ot      twn  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  amo^^ 

individnala.  ~  The  rule  Tat  in  the  enforce-       '^l  "^^.'Jtl'^^^^^^^^    ^'hp  I'lLllZpni^of 
».^»4.  «*  •..^-r:-:^.,..  »..»•« »«^^:«»  «:«;i     '-v*-       the  coining  of  money,  the  establishment  of 

?lfn^r^i«^i«  3^5  KllnTL^^^  PO«t  offices^  and  post  roads,  the  declaring  of 

Congress  is  limited  to  the  enactment  of  legis-  £.         .       j    . ,  ^  rAnm-PM  h^f*  howpt 

lation  corrective  of  any  wrdne  committed  by  T    '      1     ^^/**®^®  ^^^^  Congress  nas  power 

the  sUtes  and  not  by  the  individuals,  does  not  ^^f^  ^^rJ^Jf'^^^'^nf  ft'^^n^n^^^^^^^^^ 

apply  to  those  cases  in  which  Coigress  is  ?^   in   every  detail    and  the  conduct   and 

Twi:-,!   «ui.   AiZ^   o«i   Ti^^-t-^™™   ^*  transactions  of  individuals  m  respect  thereof, 

clothed  with   direct  and   plenary  powers  of  ^.  .,  j^.  ,  ^    ^  ^ggg.  ^^^  ^t  S.  18. 

legislation  over  the  whole  subject,  accompa-  rvigui^a  vy»ocD,  v^oou; 

B«giilation  of  Kail  Oporationi.  —  In  carrying  out  this  principal  power,  the  mail 
operations  of  the  Union  are  regulated.  Postmasters  are  appointed  and  their 
duties  prescribed ;  mail  contractors  and  carriers  of  the  mail  are  regulated,  and 
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provision  is  made  for  the  punishment  of  all  depredations  on  the  mail, 
power  is  considered  as  an  incident  to  the  principal  power. 

Bturteyants  v,  Alton,  (1844)  3  McLean  (U.  S.)  393,  23  Fed.  Cas.  No.  13,580. 


This 


The  Power  Yeited  in  Congreit  Hai  Been  PraetieaUy  Cenetraed,  since  the  foundation  of  the 

government^  to  authorize  not  merely  the  designation  of  the  routes  over  which 

the  mail  shall  be  carried,  and  the  offices  where  letters  and  other  documents 

shall  be  received  to  be  distributed  or  forwarded,  but  the  carriage  of  the  mail, 

and  all  measures  necessary  to  secure  its  safe  and  speedy  transit,  and  the  prompt 

delivery  of  its  contents. 

Ex  p.  Jackson,  (1877)  96  U.  S.  732,  denying  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  see 
Matter  of  Jackson,  (1877)  14  Blatchf.  (U.  S.)  245,  13  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,124. 

n.  As  AV  InXPXlfDSVT  Hatioval  Powib.  —  The  power  to  establish  post 
roads  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  general  government  to  make 
and  repair,  and  keep  open  and  improve,  post  roads,  whenever  the  exercise  of 
any  such  independent  national  power  shall  be  deemed  proper  for  effectuating 
the  satisfactory  transportation  of  the  mails. 


Dickey  v.  Maysville,  etc..  Turnpike  Road 
Co.,  (1838)  7  Dana  (Ky.)  138. 

As  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  Ap- 
propriations to  open  up  and  maintain  a  line 
of  communication  through  the  states,  over 
which  the  mails  can  be  transported,  see 
Searight  v.  Stokes,  (1845)  3  How.  (U.  S.) 
166. 

Use  of  roads  laid  out  by  states  or  counties. 
—  The  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to 
establish  post  roads  has  always  been  con- 
strued to  mean  such  roads  as  were  regularly 
laid  out  by  authority  of  the  states,  or  by 
counties  under  the  laws  of  the  states.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  cannot  con- 
struct a  post  road  within  a  state  of  this 
Union  without  its  consent ;  but  Congress  may 
declare,  that  is,  establish,  such  a  road  already 
opened  and  made  a  public  highway  by  the 
direct  or  indirect  authority  of  the  state. 
The  post  roads  of  the  United  States  are  the 
property  of  the  states  through  which  they 
pass;  the  states  may  temporarily  part  with 
the  possession  of  them  by  charter,  and  the 
grantees,  while  the  charter  continues,  have 
the  right  to  preserve  such  roads,  and  prevent 
their  threatened  destruction.  The  United 
States  have  the  mere  right  of  transit  over 
these  roads  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
mail,  and  in  case  of  obstructing  this  right 
their  laws  provide  an  adequate  remedy. 
Cleveland,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Franklin  Canal  Co., 
(1853)  5  Fed.  Cas.  No.  2,890. 


So  far  as  the  designation  and  use  of  state 
roads  as  a  post  route  may  be  concerned,  the 
power  to  establish  post  roads  cannot  import 
more  than  the  precedent  power  to  establish 
post  offices  and  transport  the  mails,  except- 
ing that  the  one  implies  simply  a  right 
of  use,  upon  just  and  common  terms,  as  long 
only  as  a  state  shall  choose  to  continue  a 
road  as  a  state  road,  and  the  other  may  im- 
ply a  right  in  Congress,  not  merely  to  enjoy 
the  like  use,  but  to  continue,  as  a  post  route, 
a  road  once  adopted,  or  designated,  or  estab- 
lished as  a  post  road,  even  after  it  shall  have 
been  discontinued  as  a  state  road.  Dickey 
V.  Maysville,  etc..  Turnpike  Road  Co.,  (1838) 
7  Dana  (Ky.)   138. 

Compenaation  for  nae  of  state  roads.— 
llie  power  to  establish  post  roads  was  not 
given  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  Con- 
gress to  adopt  and  use  state  roads  as  post 
roads  without  any  compensation,  if  any 
should  be  just  and  should  be  demanded. 
Dickey  t?.  Maysville,  etc..  Turnpike  Road  Co., 
(1838)  7  Dana  (Ky.)  138. 

Unless  Congress  elect  to  exert  its  right  of 
eminent  domain,  and  buy  a  state  road,  or 
make  one,  or  help  to  make  or  repair  it,  the 
Constitution  gives  no  authority  to  use  it  as  a 
post  road  without  the  consent  of  the  state  or 
owner,  or  without  making  a  just  compensa- 
tion for  the  use.  Dickey  v.  Maysville,  etc, 
Turnpike  Road  Co.,  (1838)  7  Dana  (Ky.) 
138. 


III.  ExGLirsiVEirESS  of  Powsb  —  1.  In  Oeneral.  —  This  power,  having  been 
exercised  by  the  federal  government,  is  exclusive  of  the  power  of  the  several 
states  to  establish  any  postal  system,  and  has  been  by  law  made  a  monopoly 
excluding  all  private  individuals  from  establishing  competing  or  postal  systems 
in  the  United  States. 


Hoover  v.  McChesney,  (1897)  81  Fed.  Rep.  477. 
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2.  state  Jurisdiction  of  Sobbing  the  Mail  on  the  Highway.  —  The  offense  of 
robbing  the  mail  on  the  highway  is  cognizable  as  highway  robbery  under  state 
laws,  although  made  punishable  under  those  of  the  United  States. 

Houston  i;.  Moore,  (1820)  5  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  34. 

IV.  Obaht  of  Frahchibbs  to  Cohstbuct  Hiohwats  ahd  Bbidobs.  — Congress, 
under  the  power  to  provide  for  postal  accommodations,  has  authority  to  grant 
franchises  authorizing  corporations  to  construct  national  highways  and  bridges 
from  state  to  state. 

California  t?.  Central  Pac.  R.  Co.,  (1888)   127  U.  S.  39. 

V.  BiOHT  OF  Wat  fob  Teleobaph  Likes. —  The  Act  of  Congress  of  July 
24,  1866,  which  substantially  declares  that  in  the  interests  of  commerce  and 
the  convenient  transmission  of  intelligence  from  place  to  place  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens,  the  erection  of  telegraph  lines 
shall,  so  far  as  state  interference  is  concerned,  be  free  to  all  who  will  submit 
to  the  conditions  imposed  by  Congress,  and  that  corporations  organized  under 
the  laws  of  one  state  for  constructing  and  operating  telegraph  lines  shall  not  be 
excluded  by  another  from  prosecuting  their  business  within  its  jurisdiction, 
if  they  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  the  national  government  for  this  national 
privilege,  is  a  regulation  of  commercial  intercourse  among  the  states,  and  is 
appropriate  legislation  to  carry  into  execution  the  powers  of  Congress  over 
the  postal  service. 

Pensacola  Tel.  Co.  I7.  Western  Union  Tel.  646,  that  the  statute  is  appropriate  legisla- 

Co.,  (1877)  96  U.  S.  11,  affirming  (1875)  2  tion  to  execute  the  powers  of  Congress  over 

Woods  (U.  S.)  643,  19  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,960.  the  postal  service. 
See  also  Leloup  v.  Mobile,  (1888)  127  U.  S. 

VI.  Postal  Cohyeittiohs  with  FoBSieir  Couhtbies.  —  From  the  foundation 
of  the  government  to  the  present  day,  the  Constitution  has  been  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  power  vested  in  the  President  to  make  treaties,  with  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  does  not  exclude  the  right  of  Congress 
to  vest  in  the  postmaster-general  power  to  conclude  conventions  with  foreign 
governments  for  the  cheaper,  safer,  and  more  convenient  carriage  of  foreign 
mails.  The  existence  of  such  power  in  Congress  may,  perhaps,  be  worked  out 
from  the  authority  given  to  that  body  in  the  seventh  clause  of  section  8  of  article 
I.  of  the  Constitution,  to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads.  This  has  always 
been  construed  to  mean  power  to  organize  and  carry  on  the  post-offioe  depart- 
ment. Foreign  mail  is  so  closely  connected  with  a  proper  system  of  inland 
mail  as  that  the  power  to  organize  and  carry  on  a  general  post-office  system 
would  seem  to  imply  a  power  to  organize,  in  connection  therewith,  a  system 
of  foreign  mails,  and,  in  maintenance  of  such  a  system,  a  power  to  conclude 
contracts  with  post-office  departments  of  other  countries.  The  delegation  of 
these  implied  powers  by  Congress  to  the  postmaster-general,  sanctioned  by 
usage  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  has  acquired  constitutional 
validity. 

Postal  Conventions  with  Foreign  Countries,  (1890)  19  Op.  Atty.Gen.  520. 
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Vn.  DlLEOATIVe  TO  POSTXASTSB-OEirSBAL  THB  POWIB  TO  DBSIOVATE 
POBT  Officib.  —  The  ordinary  rule  of  construction  of  government  powers  would 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Congress,  being  charged  with  the  duty  of 
establishing  post  offices  and  post  roads,  could  not  delegate  such  duty  to  a  branch 
of  the  executive  department  of  the  government,  but  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment from  the  time  the  general  post  office  was  established  has  been  to  delegate 
the  power,  to  designate  the  places  where  the  mails  shall  be  received  and 
delivered,  to  the  postmaster-genei:al. 

Ware  17.  U.  S.,  (1866)  4  Wall.  (U.  8.)  632.  See  also  Postal  Conventions  with  Foreign 
Countries,  (1800)  19  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  514. 

ym.  BlOHT  TO  DETSBXm  WHAT  KAT  BX  CABBIED  IH  THX  MAIL  —  1.  Ill 
GhneraL  —  The  power  to  refuse  the  facilities  of  the  post-office  department  to 
the  transmission  of  an  objectionable  letter  attends  it  at  every  step  from  its 
first  deposit  in  the  mail  to  its  final  delivery  to  the  addressee,  and  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  letter  cannot  be  ascertained  until  it  arrives  at  the  office  of  delivery, 
the  government  may  then  act  and  refuse  to  consummate  the  transaction. 

Public   Clearing  House  v.  Coyne,    (1904)  The  power  of  0>ngre8s  to  establish  poet 

194  U.  S.  511.  offices  and  post  roads  not  only  involves  the 

right  to  create  and  maintain  our  postal  sys- 

Congress  has  power  to  provide  what  shall  tern,  but  carries  with  it,  as  a  necessary 
be  carried  in  the  mails,  and  for  what  pur-  incident  to  that  power,  the  right  of  Congress 
pose  the  post  office  shall  be  used,  and  to  to  determine  what  shall  be  carried  or  trans- 
punish  any  one  for  a  violation  of  its  pro-  ported  by  means  of  such  postal  system,  and 
visions  in  respect  thereto.  Weeber  v.  U.  S.,  Congress  has  the  right  to  enact  that  no 
(1894)  62  Fed.  Rep.  741.  See  also  Mac-  matter  shall  be  carried  in  the  mail  for  the 
Daniel  v.  U.  S.,  (C.  C.  A.  1898)  87  Fed.  purpose  of  furthering  a  crime  or  fraud.  U. 
Rep.  324.  S.  v.  Loring,  (1884)  91  Fed.  Rep.  882,  hold- 

ing section  5480,  R.  S.,  to  be  valid. 

Tht  Bight  of  tlM  PottniMttr-Oentnl  to  Izoliido  Letton,  or  to  refuse  to  permit  their 
delivery  to  persons  addressed^  must  depend  upon  some  lave  of  Congress,  and  if 
no  such  law  exists,  then  he  cannot  exclude  or  refuse  to  deliver  them. 

American  School  of  Magnetic  Healing  v.  McAnnulty,  (1902)   187  U.  S.  109. 

2.  Matter  Concerning  Lotteries  or  Frandnlent  Schemes. —  Section  3894,  R.  S., 
providing  that  "  no  letter  or  circular  concerning  [illegal]  lotteries,  so-called  gift- 
concerts,  or  other  similar  enterprises  oflFering  prizes,  or  concerning  schemes 
devised  and  intended  to  deceive  and  defraud  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses,  shall  be  carried  in  the  mail,"  is  con- 
stitutional. All  that  Congress  meant  by  this  Act  was  that  the  mail  should  not 
be  used  to  transport  such  corrupting  publications  and  articles,  and  that  any  one 
who  attempted  to  use  it  for  that  purpose  should  be  punished.  In  excluding 
various  articles  from  the  mail,  the  object  of  Congress  has  not  been  to  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or  with  any  other  rights  of  the  people;  but  to 
refuse  its  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  matter  deemed  injurious  to  the  public 
morals. 

Ea  p.  Jackson,  (1877)  96  U.  S.  728,  deny-  In  virtue  of  the  plenary  power  conferred 

ing  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  upon  the  (Dongress  of  the  United  States  to 

see  Matter  of  Jackson,    (1877)    14  Blatchf.  establish  a  postal  system  and  make  regula- 

(U.   S.)   245,   13  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,124.     See  tions  for  its  government  and  control,  it  may 

also  Homer  v,  U.  S.,  (1892)  143  U.  S.  213;  lawfully  declare  what  shall  not  be  carried  in 

Homer  v,  U.  S.,  (1892)  143  U.  S.  677.  the  mails,  and  may  lawfully  confer  on  the 
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poBtmaster-general  the  requisite  authority  to 
prevent  the  mails  from  being  used  as  a 
medium  to  disseminate  printed  matter  which, 
on  grounds  of  public  policy,  it  has  declared 
to  be  nonmailable.  When  Congress  declares, 
as  it  has  an  undoubted  right  to  do,  that  a 
certain  kind  of  printed  matter  shall  not  be 
deposited  in  the  mail,  or  that  the  mails  shall 
not  be  used  by  any  person  or  corporation  to 
accomplish  fraudulent  schemes,  the  duty  of 
determining  whether  certain  mail  matter  be- 
longs to  the  prohibited  class  or  whether  a 
certain  person  is  in  fact  making  use  of  the 
mails  to  accomplish  a  scheme  to  defraud, 
are  questions  which  can  be  decided  most 
conveniently  by  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  postal  laws.  Mis- 
souri Drug  Co.  f.  Wyman,  (1904)  129  Fed. 
Rep.  G25. 

From  the  ezclusive  and  absolute  power  of 
Congress  over  the  whole  subject  of  what  may 
be  carried,  it  is  entirely  within  its  com- 
petency to  confer  authority  upon  the  head 
of  the  postal  department  to  direct  a  post- 
master to  refuse  the  delivery  of  registered 
letters  addressed  to  a  person  or  corporation 
which  was  engaged  in  conducting  a  lottery 
enterprise  through  the  use  of  the  registerea- 
letter  department,  or  to  forbid  the  pajrment 
of  a  postal  money  order  in  favor  of  one 
engaged  in  conducting  such  a  business  by 
means  of  the  assistance  of  that  department 
of  the  post  offiee,  and  that  he  might  make 
such  order  upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  him. 
Neither  the  making  of  such  an  order,  nor  its 
enforcement,  required  or  permitted  the  open- 
ing of  any  such  registered  letter,  and  the 
statute  expressly  prohibits  the  opening  of 
any  letter  by  the  postmaster  not  addressed 
to  himself.  Enterprise  Sav.  Assoc,  v.  Zum- 
stein,  (C.  C.  A.  1896)  67  Fed.  Rep.  1006. 
See  also  Fairfield  Floral  Co.  t?.  Bradbury, 
(1898)  89  Fed.  Rep.  393. 

Acts  of  Congress  which  in  effect  provide 
that  as  long  as  the  postmaster-general  is 
satisfied  that  any  one  is  engaged  in  one  of 
the  schemes  or  enterprises  described  in  the 
statute,  the  person  so  engaged,  while  the 
ordinary  mail  is  open  to  him  as  to  all  others 
for  the  receipt  or  transmission  of  ordinary 
mail  matter,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
through  the  mail  either  the  registered  let- 
ters or  money  orders  provided  for  in  the  law, 


were  held  to  be  valid.  Dauphin  v.  Key, 
(1880)  MacArthur  &  M.  (D.  C.)  205.  See 
also  New  Orleans  Nat.  Bank  v.  Merchant, 
(1884)   18  Fed.  Rep.  847. 

The  action  of  a  postmaster  in  withhold- 
ing mail  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  so- 
called  "  fraud  order "  of  the  postmaster- 
general,  issued  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  3929  and  4041,  R.  S., 
as  amended,  was  held  not  to  be  an  unconsti- 
tutional invasion  of  the  rights  of  citizens. 
Public  Clearing  House  v.  Coyne,  (1903)  121 
Fed.  Rep.  927. 

Section  3929,  R.  S.,  as  amended  Sept.  19, 
1890,  providing  that  "  the  postmaster-general 
may,  upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  him  that 
any  person  or  company  is  engaged  in  con- 
ducting any  lottery,  gift  enterprise,  or 
scheme  for  the  distribution  of  mon^  or  of 
any  real  or  personal  property,  by  lot,  chance, 
or  drawing  of  any  kind,"  direct  that  regis- 
tered letters  directed  to  such  person  or 
company  be  withheld  and  returned  to  the 
senders,  and  that  payment  of  money  orders 
payable  to  such  person  or  company  be  re- 
fused, which  powers,  by  the  Act  of  March 
2,  1896,  are  "extended  and  made  applicable 
to  all  letters  or  other  matter  sent  by  mail," 
is  within  the  constitutional  authority  of  Con- 
gress, and  empowers  the  postmaster-general 
to  deny  mail  facilities  to  those  whom  he  may 
find  to  be  engaged  in  any  of  the  classes  of 
business  described.  Unmailable  Matter  — 
Lottery,  (1896)  21  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  313.  See 
also  Exclusion  of  Lotteries  from  Postal  Facil- 
ities, (1881)  17  Op.  Atty,-Gen.  77. 

As  a  necessary  incident  to  this  power  Con- 
gress has  a  right  to  designate  what  mail 
matter  shall  be  carried  through  the  mails, 
and  how.  This  right  of  designation  of  neces- 
sity involves  the  right  to  exclude  from  the 
mails  by  declaring  what  postal  matter  is 
nonmailable,  and  the  courts  have  sustained 
the  exercise  of  what  may  be  called  the  police 
power  of  excluding  from  the  mails  that  which 
may  be  declared  immoral  or  injurious  to  the 
morals  of  the  people  of  the  several  states,  and 
thus  the  power  of  Congress  to  exclude  from 
the  mails  all  matter  concerning  lotteries  and 
all  matter  concerning  fraudulent  schemes  has 
been  sustained.  Hoover  t?.  McChesney,  (1897) 
81  Fed.  Rep.  478. 


Under  lu  Power  to  GlaMity  Mailable  Matter,  applying  different  rates  of  postage  to 
different  articles,  and  prohibiting  some  altogether,  Congress  may  also  classify 
the  recipients  of  such  matter,  and  forbid  the  delivery  of  letters  to  such  persons 
or  corporations  as  in  its  judgment  are  making  use  of  the  mails  for  the  purpose 
of  fraud  or  deception  or  the  dissemination  among  its  citizens  of  information 
of  a  character  calculated  to  debauch  the  public  morality. 

Public  Clearing  House  t;.  Coyne,  (1904)   194  U.  S.  607. 


Mswspaper  Containing  AdTsrtisemsnt  of  Lottery.  — ^  A  statute  under  which  an  indict- 
ment is  framed,  charging  the  offense  of  mailing  a  newspaper  containing  an 
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advertisement  of  a  state  lottery,  is  within  the  confttitutional  power  of  Congress 
under  this  provision. 

In  re  Rapier,  (1892)  143  U.  S.  132. 

3.  Inipection  of  Sealed  Packages  as  Tiolatiiig  Ponrth  Amendment  —  No  law  of 

Congress  can  place  in  the  hands  of  officials  connected  with  the  postal  service 

any  authority  to  invade  the  secrecy  of  letters  and  such  sealed  packages  in  the 

mail;  and  all  regulations  adopted  as  to  mail  matter  of  this  kind  must  be 

in  subordination  to  the  great  principle  embodied  in  the  Fourth  Amendment  of 

the  Constitution. 

Ex    p.    Jackson,    (1877)    06    U.    S.    733,  in  their  own  domiciles.     The  constitutional 

wherein  the  court  said:     "The  power  pos-  guaranty  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 

sessed  by  Congress  embraces  the  regulation  secure  in  their  papers  against  unreasonable 

of  the  entire  postal  system  of  the  country.  searches  and  seizures  extends  to  their  papers, 

The  right  to  designate  what  shall  be  carried  thus  closed  against  inspection,  whercTer  they 

necessarily  involves  the  right  to  determine  may  be,"  denying  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 

what   shall   be   excluded.     The  difficulty   at-  habeas  corpus;  see  Matter  of  Jackson,  (1877) 

tending  the  subject  arises,  not  from  the  want  14  Blatchf.    (U.  8.)   246,  13  Fed.  Gas.  No. 

of  power   in  Congress   to   prescribe   regula-  7,124.    See  also  Hoover  v.  McChesney,  (1897) 

tions  as  to  what  shall  constitute  mail  matter,  81  Fed.  Rep.  478,  in  which  case  the  court  said: 

bi^t   from   the   necessity   of   enforcing   them  "  While  the  Supreme  Court  has  thus  indi- 

consistently  with  rights  reserved  to  the  peo-  cated  the  general  power  of  Congress  to  deter- 

ple,    of    far    greater    importance     than    the  mine  what  mail  matter  shall  te  excluded,  it 

transportation   of   the   mail.     In    their    en-  has  not  as  yet,  we  think,  decided  that  Ckm- 

forcement,    a    distinction     is     to     be    made  gress  has  the  power  to  delegate  to  an  execu- 

between   different  kinds   of  mail    matter  —  tive  officer  the  power  to  determine  the  person 

between   what   is   intended   to   be   kept   free  or  persons  who  shall  be  excluded  from  the 

from  inspection,  such  as  letters,  and  sealed  right  of  sending  and  receiving  mail  by  the 

packages  subject  to  letter  postage ;  and  what  postal  service.    If  we  understand  the  trend  of 

18  open  to  inspection,   such  as  newspapers,  the  decisions,  it  has  not  yet  decided  that  either 

magazines,    pamphlets,    and    other     printed  Congress  or  an  executive  officer  has  the  right, 

matter,  purposely  left  in  a  condition  to  be  under  this  power,  to  exclude  any  particular 

examined.     Letters   and   sealed   packages   of  person  or  any  class  of  persons,  citiKens  of  the 

this  kind  in  the  mail  are  as  fully  guarded  United  States,  from  the  benefits  arising  from 

from  examination  and  inspection,  except  as  the  use  of  the  postal  service  of  the  United 

to  their  outward  form  and  weight,  as  if  they  States."    But     see     Blackham   17.   Qresham, 

were  retained  by  the  parties  forwarding  them  (1883)  16  Fed.  Rep.  009. 

4.  Exclusion  of  Printed  Matter  ai  Interfering  with  Freedom  of  the  Press.  — 

The  power  vested  in  Congress  to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads  embraoes 
the  regulation  of  the  entire  postal  system  of  the  country,  and  under  it  Congress 
may  designate  what  may  be  carried  in  the  mail  and  what  excluded. 
In  re  Rapier,   (1892)    143  U.  S.  133. 

Begalations  Cannot  Be  Enforced  Against  the  Transportation  of  Priatod  Mattor  in  \he  mail 

which  is  open  to  examination,  so  as  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the 

freedom  of  the  press.    Liberty  of  circulating  is  as  essential  to  that  freedom  as 

liberty  of  publishing;  indeed,  without  the  circulation,  the  publication  would 

be  of  little  value.     If,  therefore,  printed  matter  be  excluded  from  the  mails, 

its  transportation  as  merchandise  in  any  other  way  cannot  be  forbidden  by 

Congress. 

Ex  p.  Jackson,  (1877)  96  U.  S.  733,  denying  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  see 
Matter  of  Jackson,  (1877)  14  Blatchf.  (U.  S.)  245,  13  Fed.  Gas.  No.  7,124. 

5.  Distinction  Between  Ordinary  Mail  and  Money  Orders  and  Registered  Kail.  — 

Neither  the  registered -letter  department  nor  the  postal  money-order  department 

is  essential  to  the  ordinary  use  of  the  mails^  and  Congress  has  reposed  in  the 
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postmaster-general  an  unlimited  discretion  as  to  when  and  where  he  would 

extend  the  facilities  aflForded  by  those  departments.     Congress  may  confer  on 

him  authority  to  prevent  the  use  of  those  facilities  by  any  person  engaged  in 

using  them  for  the  propagation  of  a  business  deemed  vicious,  and  not  entitled 

to  special  facilities  in  the  extension  and  conduct  of  such  schemes. 

Enterprise  Sav.  Assoc,  v.  Zumstein,  (CCA.  1895)  67  Fed.  Rep.  1,005.  See  also 
Hoover  i;.  McChesney,  (1807)  81  Fed.  Rep.  478. 

IX.  Power  to  Psstbvt  Qbstbuctiov  of  the  Kail.  —  The  relations  of  the 
general  government  to  the  transportation  of  the  mails  is  such  as  to  authorize 
a  direct  interference  to  prevent  a  forcible  obstruction,  and  while  it  may  be 
competent  for  the  government  through  the  executive  branch,  and  in  the  use 
of  the  entire  executive  power  of  the  nation,  forcibly  to  remove  all  such  obstruc- 
tions, it  is  equally  within  its  competency  to  appeal  to  the  civil  courts  for  an 
inquiry  and  determination  as  to  the  existence  and  character  of  any  alleged 
obstructions,  and  if  such  are  found  to  exist,  or  threaten  to  occur,  to  invoke 
the  powers  of  those  courts  to  remove  or  restrain  such  obstructions. 

In  re  Debs,  (1895)  168  U.  S.  599,  denying  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  on 
revievHng  U.  S.  v.  Debs,  (1894)  64  Fed.  Rep.  724. 

Z.  0FFSH81  OF  BSEAXIHG  IVTO  PoST  OFFICE. —  The  object  of  section  5478, 
R.  S.,  providing  that  "  any  person  who  shall  forcibly  break  into  or  attempt  to 
break  into  any  post  office,  or  any  building  used  in  whole  or  in  part  as  a  post 
office,  with  intent  to  commit  therein  larceny  or  other  depredation,  shall  be 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprison- 
ment at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  five  years,''  is  to  protect  the  postal  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  secure  the  buildings  used  for  such  purpose  from 
felonious  entry  with  the  criminal  intent  defined  in  the  statute.  It  is  this 
feature  of  the  crime  which  gives  the  federal  government  the  right  to  punish 
such  offenses  under  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution. 

Considine  v,  U.  S.,  (C.  C.  A.  1901)  112  Fed.  Rep.  344.  See  also  U.  8.  v,  Saunders, 
(1896)  77  Fed.  Rep.  170;  U.  S.  v,  Campbell,    (1883)  16  Fed.  Rep.  233. 

XI  Takpebihg  with  Mail  Bsfoss  Kavual  Dsliysbt.  —  It  is  within  the 
power  of  Congress  to  make  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  one  to  open  a  letter 
after  it  has  passed  from  the  actual  control  of  the  post  office  ofiicials  and  agents, 
and  before  manual  delivery  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  directed. 

U.  &  i>.  McCready,  (1882)  11  Fed.  Rep.  226. 
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'^  The  Congress  shall  hare  power  ^  ^  *  to  promote  the  progress  of  seieEoe  sad 
useful  arts,  by  seonring  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inyenton  the 
ezolnsiye  right  to  their  respeotive  writings  and  disooyeries." 

I.  Copyright  and  Patent  Right  as  Dependent  on  Statute,  6i8. 
II.  Distinction  Between  Copyright  and  Letters-Patent,  619. 

III.  Right  of  Government  to  Use  a  Patent,  620. 

IV.  EXCLUSIVENESS  OF  POWER  IN  CONGRESS,  620. 

V.  Power  to  Define  Dedication,  620. 
VI.  Power  to  Enact  Special  Statutes,  620. 
VII.  Power  to  Give   Inventor   Authority   to    Recall  Granted 

Rights,  621. 
VIII.  Relation  to  Power  over  Foreign  Commerce,  621. 
IX.  Appeals  from  Commissioner  of  Patents.  621. 

X.  "  To  Promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  Useful  Arts,"  622. 

XI.  "  For  Limited  Times,"  623. 

1.  In  General^  625. 

2.  Power  to  Provide  for  Extension^  623. 

3.  Power  to  Preserve  Extended  Rights  to  Assignee^  623. 

XII.  •'  To  Authors  and  Inventors,"  624. 

XIII.  State  Taxation  and  Regulation,  624. 

1.  Taxation  of  Patents  and  Copyrights^  624. 

a.  Of  the  Incorporeal  Eights,  624. 

b.  Of  the  Patented  Articles,  625. 

c.  License  Tax  on  Sale  of  Patent  Eights,  625. 

2.  Prescribing  Form  of  Note  for  Purchase  of  Patent  Eight,  626. 

3.  Imposing  Conditions  on  Sale  of  Patent  Eights,  628. 

4.  Prohibiting  Sale  of  Patented  Articles,  629. 

5.  Control  of  Dangerous  Articles,  629. 

6.  Copyright  of  State  Laws  and  judicial  Decisions,  630. 

7.  Eegulating  Use  and  Eental  of  Telephone  Instruments,  630. 

8.  Interference  with  Transactions  of  Foreign  Corporations,  631. 

9.  Administering  Patent  Medicines  by  One  Not  Qualified  to  Practice,  631. 

XIV.  Trademarks,  631. 

I.  COPYBIGHT  AVB  PATENT  BiGHT  AS  DSPSHDEHT  OV  STATUTE.  —  No  author- 
ity exists  for  obtaining  a  copyright,  beyond  the  extent  to  which  Congress  has 
authorized  it  A  copyright  cannot  be  sustained  as  a  right  existing  at  common 
law ;  but,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  it  depends  wholly  on  the  legislation 
of  Congress. 

Banks  v,  Manchester,    (1888)    128   U.    S.  "  It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  constitutional 

252.     See  also  Stevens  v.  Gladding,    (1854)  or  statutory  provision  of  the  United  States 

17  How.    (U.  S.)    451;   Boucicault  v.  Hart,  was,  or  ever  has  been,  necessary  to  the  right 

(1876)    13  Blatchf.   (U.  S.)   47,  3  Fed.  Gas.  of  any  person  to  make  an  invention,  discov- 

No.  1,692.     See  the  titles  Copyright,  2  Fed.  ery,  or  machine,  or  to  use  it  when  made,  or 

Stat.  Annot.  255;   Patents,  5   Fed.   Stat.  to  sell  it  to  some  one  else.    Such  right  has 

Annot.  409.  always  existed,  and  would  exist  now  if  all 
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inventor  a  monopoly  of  what  he  has  written 
or  discovered,  that  no  one  else  shall  make  or 
use  or  sell  his  writings  or  his  invention 
without  his  permission;  and  what  is  granted 
to  him  is  the  exclusive  right,  not  the  abstract 
right,  but  the  right  in  him  to  the  exclusion 
of  everybody  else."  In  re  Brosnahan, 
(1883)  18  Fed.  Rep.  64. 


patent  laws  were  repealed.  It  is  a  right 
which  may  be  called  a  natural  right,  and 
M'hich,  so  far  as  it  may  be  regulated  by  law, 
belongs  to  ordinary  municipal  legislation; 
and  it  is  unaffected  by  anything  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  patent  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  sole  object  and  purpose  of  the  laws 
which  constitute  the  patent  and  copyright 
system   is   to   give   to   the   author   and   the 

Conrright  Was  Formarly  Goniidered  to  Be  Founded  in  Oommon  Law,  but  it  can  now  only 
be  viewed  as  part  of  our  statute  law. 

Clayton  v.  Stone,  (1820)  2  Paine  (U.  S.)  382,  5  Fed.  Cas.  No.  2,872. 

It  Booms  How  to  Bo  Ooniiderod  tho  Bottled  Law  of  Thii  Conntry  and  England  that  the 
right  of  an  author  to  a  monopoly  of  his  publications  is  measured  and  determined 
by  the  Copyright  Act ;  in  other  words,  that  while  a  right  did  exist  by  common 
law,  it  has  been  superseded  by  statute. 

Holmes  v.  Hurst,  (1809)  174  U.  S.  85. 

Tho  Word  "  foonro  "  is  used  in  the  Constitution  in  reference  to  a  future  right 

and  not  in  the  sense  of  protecting  a  right  already  in  existence. 

Wheaton  v.  Peters,  (1834)  8  Pet.  (U.  S.) 
660,  wherein  the  court  said:  "There  is  no 
mode  by  which  the  meaning  afiSxed  to  any 
word  or  sentence,  by  a  deliberative  body, 
can  be  so  well  ascertained  as  by  comparing 
it  with  the  words  and  sentences  with  which 
it  stands  connected.  By  this  rule  the  word 
'  secure,'  as  used  in  the  Constitution,  could 


not  mean  the  protection  of  an  acknowledged 
legal  right.  It  refers  to  inventors  as  well 
as  authors,  and  it  has  never  been  prelended 
by  any  one,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
England,  that  an  inventor  has  a  perpetual 
right,  at  common  law,  to  sell  the  thing 
invented." 


n.  DisinrcTiov  Betwssh  Ooptbioht  awd  Iettsbs-patbvt.  —  The  deecrip- 

tion  of  an  art  in  a  book,  though  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  copyright,  lays  no 

foundation  for  an  exclusive  claim  to  the  art  itself.    The  object  of  the  one  is 

explanation;  the  object  of  the  other  is  use.     The  former  may  be  secured  by 

copyright     The  latter  can  only  be  secured,  if  it  can  be  secured  at  aU,  by 

letters-patent. 

ing  or  dyeing;  or  on  the  mode  of  drawing 
lines  to  produce  the  effect  of  perspective  — 
would  be  the  subject  of  copyright;  but  no 
one  would  contend  that  the  copyright  of  the 
treatise  would  give  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
art  or  manufacture  described  therein.  The 
copyright  of  the  book,  if  not  pirated  from 
other  works,  would  be  valid  without  regard 
to  the  novelty,  or  want  of  novelty,  of  its 
subject-matter.  The  novelty  of  the  art  or 
thing  described  or  explained  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  validity  of  the  copyright.  To 
give  to  the  author  of  the  book  an  exclusive 
property  in  the  art  described  therein,  when 
no  examination  of  its  novelty  has  ever  been 
officially  made,  would  be  a  surprise  and  a 
fraud  upon  the  public.  That  is  the  province 
of  letters-patent,  not  of  copyright.  The 
claim  to  an  invention  or  discovery  of  an  art 
or  manufacture  must  be  subjected  to  the 
examination  of  the  patent  office  before  an 
exclusive  right  therein  can  be  obtained;  and 
it  can  only  be  secured  by  a  patent  from  the 
government." 


Baker  v.  Selden,  (1879)  101  U.  S.  105, 
in  which  case  the  court  said :  "  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  work  on  the  subject  of  book- 
keeping, though  only  explanatory  of  well- 
known  systems,  may  be  the  subject  of  a 
copyright;  but,  then,  it  is  claimed  only  as 
a  book.  Such  a  book  may  be  explanatory 
either  of  old  systems  or  of  an  entirely  new 
system;  and  considered  as  a  book,  as  the 
work  of  an  author,  conveying  information  on 
the  subject  of  bookkeeping,  and  containing 
detailed  explanations  of  the  art,  it  may  be  a 
very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  community.  But  there  is  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  book,  as  such, 
and  the  art  which  it  is  intended  to  illustrate. 
The  mere  statement  of  the  proposition  is 
so  evident,  that  it  requires  hardly  any  argu- 
ment to  support  it.  The  same  distinction 
may  be  predicated  of  every  other  art  as  well 
as  that  of  bookkeeping.  A  treatise  on  the 
composition  and  use  of  medicines,  be  they  old 
or  new;  on  the  construction  and  use  of 
ploughs,  or  watches,  or  churns;  or  on  the 
mixture  and  application  of  colors  for  paint- 
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m.  KlOHT  OF  30YEBH1IEHT  TO  Vss  A  Patsvt.  —  Letters-patent  for  a  new 
invention  or  discovery  in  the  arts  confer  upon  the  patentee  an  exclusive  prop- 
erty in  the  patented  invention,  which  cannot  be  appropriated  or  used  by  the 
government  itself,  without  just  compensation,  any  more  than  it  can  appropriate 
or  use  without  compensation  land  which  has  been  patented  to  a  private 
purchaser. 

James  v.  Campbell,  (ISSl)   104  U.  S.  368.  but  to  flccure  to  them  a  ri^t.    And  the  tenn 

See  also  U.  S.  v.  Palmer,   (1888)    128  U.  S.  'to  secure  a  right'  by  no  possible  implication 

27 1 ;    Hcllister   v.    Benedict,   etc.,   Mfg.    Co.,  carries  with  it  the  opposite  power  of  destroy- 

(1885)   113  U.  S.  67;  Cammeyer  v.  Newtoii,  ing  the  right  in  whole  or  in  part  by  appro- 

(1876)  94  U.  S.  234;  U.  S.  v.  Bums,  (1870)  priating  it  to  the  purposes  of  government 

12  Wall.  (U.  S.)  252;  and  also  Head  t?.  Por-  without  complying  with  that  other  condition 

ter,    (1891)   48  Fed.  Rep.  481,  as  to  a  suit  of  the  Constitution,  the  making  of  '  juat  com- 

against  a  government  officer  for  infringement.  pensation.'  Neither  does  the  term  *  the  exclu- 

The  rights  obteined  under  a  patent   are  sive  right '  admit  of  the  implication  that  wit^ 

exclusive^of  the  use  of  the  article  ly  the  gov-  ^:«"i,*^Zv\^th'f  ^^ht'^.h'lfn  .It^^ 
prnment  as  well  aa  bv  others  and  the  eovern-  ernment  may  need  the  right  shaU  not  be 
crnment  as  well  as  oy  oiners,  aM  ^  exclusive.     The  transfer  of  the  power  from 

ffKn^T^a  1^!^^^  the  executive  to  the  legislature;  the  abandon- 

without  the  license  of  the  inventor  or  making       ^^„x   ^*  xl^   *^».«„   i^-«4. »   I^a   <.^«^.»^4^.> 

him  compensation  therefor.     McKeever'B  Caw,  ?if  l^li J.'^fi^IfTfu,  «^^^}^  .  ^„  Pf ttS^L. 

/iQ7Q\  1  >i  n*   n\   Qofl  4^kA  .r^ii^f  oo«in<v.    "  T*  tfac  substitutiou  of  tfac  woros    secure,     ngnt^ 

(18^8)  14  Ct.  CI.  396  the  court  saying:       It  ^  *  exclusive; '  the  absence  of  an  express 

is  a  noticeable  fact,  which,  however,  seems  to  "^^^rfs.!^  ^iTs^k  I*  J«!!^^«  1o«  •ii-ltuT! 

V-  «    ««««:««^    ,.«-«    i;**!^    •♦^A^fc^n     ♦!»«+  reservation  which  at  common  law  attaches  to 

have    received    very    httleattent  on,    that  ^            ^,   ^     ^^^^         .^   inferable   from 

neither    the    word    '  patent     nor   the    word  ^                           .     ^  .patent,'  are   fact. 

•grant'  18  uaed   in  the  Constitution      The  ^^  j^          ^F            demoSstrat^    that    the 

words  which  It  does  empoy    moreover  j^re  ^             ^^  ^^  Constitution  designed  to  place 

unmistakably  clear  in  the  intent  of  its  recog-  ^^       ^    ,  ^^    .               ,mong*legal  ri^ta, 

nition     The  language  of  the  English  law  is  ^^.^^   ^^^^             j    .  ^^^  .^  J^J^ 

in  substance    that  the  Crown  may  (n^ant  or  ^  be  provid«5  by  law,  should  become  prop- 

confer  upon  the  inventor  a  patent  subject  to  ^^y  in  the  eye  of  the  law  and  be  respSctrf 

the  conditions  and  limitations  which  attach  ^„  '^„  ,  ,  ^  .,  f  «^^,«,«^«*  —  k,,  *i,^  «;*n«r«* 

by   implication   to  grants   from   the   Crown.  as  such  by  the  government  as  by  the  citizen. 

The  language  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  con-  The  United  States  have  no  moxe  right  than 

trary,  confers  upon  Congress  the  power  of  any  private  person  to  use  a  patented  inven- 

*  securing     *     *     *     to  inventors  the  exclu-  tion  without  license  of  the  patentee  or  mak- 

sive  right  to  their  discoveries.'    Congress  are  ing  compensation  to  him.    Belknap  v.  Schild, 

not  empowered  to  grant  to  inventors  a  favor,  (1896)  161  U.  S.  16. 

17.  ExGLUSiyEirE88.0F  PowEB  DT  C0VOBS88. —  No  state  can  limits  control,  or 
exercise  the  power  given  by  this  clause. 

Woollen  V.  Banker,  (1877)  2  Flipp.  (U.  S.)  33,  30  Fed.  Gas.  No.  18,030. 

V.  PowEB  TO  Defike  DEDICATION.  —  Congress  has  authority  to  l^slate  on 
the  subject  of  literary  property,  and  to  prescribe  the  terms  upon  which  copy- 
rights shall  be  granted,  and  it  can  declare  what  sort  of  publications  of  a 
literary  or  dramatic  work  shall  constitute  a  dedication  to  the  public 

Crowe  V.  Aiken,  (1870)  2  Biss.  (U.  S.)  208,  6  Fed.  Cas.  No.  3,441.  See  also  Boacicauit 
t7.  Hart,  (1875)   13  Blatchf.  (U.  S.)  47,  3  Fed.  Cas.  No.  1,6»2. 

VI.  PowEB  TO  Enact  SPEaAL  Statutes. —  It  is  in  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  make  special  grants  to  inventors  or  to  authorize  them  to  be  iasui^d 
in  the  modes  provided. 

Bloomer  v.  Stolley,  (1850)  5  McLean  (U.  S.)   158,  3  Fed.  Gas.  No.  1,669. 

An  Act  of  Congress  Operating  BetrospeetiTsly  to  give  a  patent  on  an  invention  whidl, 
though  made  by  the  patentee,  was  not  to  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  the  com- 
munity at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Act,  is  not  invalid.     The  power  is 
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general,  to  grant  to  inventors ;  and  it  rests  in  the  sound  discretion  of  Congress 

to  say  when  and  for  what  length  of  time  and  under  what  circumstances  the 

patent  for  an  invention  shall  be  granted.    There  is  no  restriction  which  limits 

the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  where  the  invention  has  not  been  known  or 

used  by  the  public.      All  that  is  required  is  that  the  patentee  shall  be  the 

inventor. 

Blanchard  v.  Sprague,  (1839)  3  Sumn.  (U.  S.)  635,  3  Fed.  Gas.  No.  1,518.  See  also 
Evans  v.  Eaton,  (1818)  3  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  454. 

Bpedal  Aeti  for  tha  Xellof  of  Partioular  Invontors  may  be  passed  by  Congress.  The 
right  which  the  public  has  acquired  to  use  the  thing  invented,  by  reason  of  the 
applicant  for  a  patent  failing  to  do  something  prescribed  by  Congress,  and 
the  necessity  for  which  Congress  might,  by  previous  legislation,  have  dispensed 
with,  is  not  a  vested  right 

Fire-Eztinguisher  Case,  (1884)  21  Fed.  Rep.  43. 

Tn.  POWSB  TO  OlYS  IHTBHTOB  AUTHOBITT  TO  SECALL  OBAKTSD  BIOHTB.  — 

From  this  grant  of  power  it  does  not  follow  that  Congress  may,  from  time  to 
time,  as  often  as  it  thinks  proper,  authorize  an  inventor  to  recall  rights  which 
he  had  granted  to  others;  or  reinvest  in  him  rights  of  property  which  he  had 
before  conveyed  for  a  valuable  and  fair  consideration. 
Bloomer  v,  McQuewan,  (1852)   14  How.  (U.  S.)  549. 

Ym.  BSLATIOV  TO  POWEB  OVEB  FoBElGB  COMHEBCS.  —  The  power  granted 

to  Congress  by  this  clause  "  is  domestic  in  its  character,  and  necessarily  confined 

within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.     It  confers  no  power  on  Congress  to 

regulate  commerce,  or  the  vehicles  of  commerce  which  belong  to  a  foreign 

nation  and  occasionally  visit  our  ports  in  their  commercial  pursuits.     That 

power  and  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  general  government  are  separate  and 

distinct  powers  from  the  one  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  are  granted 

by  separate  and  different  clauses,  and  are  in  no  degree  connected  with  it.    And 

when  Congress  are  legislating  to  protect  authors  and  inventors,  their  attention 

is  necessarily  attracted  to  the  authority  under  which  they  are  acting,  and  it 

ought  not  lightly  to  be  presumed  that  they  intended  to  go  beyond  it,  and 

exercise  another  and  distinct  power,  conferred  on  them  for  a  different  purpose." 

Brown  v.  Duchesne,  (1856)  19  How.  (U.  enter.  Yet  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted 
S.)  195,  wherein  the  court  further  said:  whether  Ck)ngress  could  by  law  confer  on  an 
''  Congress  may  unquestionably,  under  its  individual,  or  individuals,  a  right  which 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  prohibit  any  would  in  any  degree  impair  the  constitutional 
foreign  ship  from  entering  our  ports,  which,  powers  of  the  legislative  or  executive  (ie- 
in  its  construction  or  equipment,  uses  any  partments  of  the  government,  or  which  might 
improvement  patented  in  this  country,  or  put.it  in  their  power  to  embarrass  our  corn- 
may  prescribe  the  terms  and  regulations  merce  and  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
upon  which  such  vessel  shall  be  allowed  to  or  endanger  our  amicable  relations." 

IX.  Appeals  pbom  Commibsiovsb  op  Patshtb.  —  An  Act  of  Congress  con- 
ferring the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  the  decisions  of  the  commissioner  of  patents  is  not  unconstitutional  as 
conferring  executive  power  upon  a  judicial  body. 

U.  S.  t?.  Duell,  (1899)  172  U.  S.  576,  affirming  U.  S.  v.  Seymour,  (1897)  10  App.  Cas. 
(D.  C.)  294. 
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X.  ''  To  Pbomots  the  PB0GBS88  07  CMiEHOS  AVB  TsBTUL  Abti."  —  This  power 
is  given,  not  generally^  but  only  as  a  means  to  this  particular  end,  ''to 
promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts; "  hence  it  expressly  appears 
that  Congress  is  not  empowered  by  the  Constitution  to  pass  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection or  benefit  of  authors  and  inventors  except  as  a  means  to  ''promote 
science  and  useful  arts." 

Martinetti  v,  Maguire,  (1867)  Deady  (U.  8.)  216,  16  Fed.  Gas.  No.  9,173. 

Tlia  Writiagt  «f  Aatlion  are  what  Congress  is  authorized  to  secure  to  them. 

Gilmore  v.  Anderson,  (1889)  38  Fed.  Rep.   847. 

As  to  what  may  be  copyrighted,  see  title  Ck>PTBiGHT,  2  Fed.  Stat.  Avnot.  256  et  aeg. 

XMttlt  of  IntaUaetiial  Labor.  —  This  provision  evidently  has  reference  only  to 
such  writings  and  discoveries  as  are  the  result  of  intellectual  labor. 
Higgina  v.  Keuffel,  (1891)  140  U.  S.  431,  o^ffiTmin^  (1887)  30  Fed.  Rep.  627. 

Most  Bo  an  invtBtion.  —  The  beneficiary  must  be  an  inventor  and  must  have 
made  a  discovery.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  thing  shall  be  new,  in  the  sense 
that  in  the  shape  or  form  in  which  it  is  produced  it  shall  not  have  been  before 
known,  and  that  it  shall  be  useful;  but  it  must,  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  statute,  amount  to  an  invention  or  discovery. 

Vulcanized  Fiber  Co.  t?.  Tkylor,  (1891)  49  Fed.  Rep.  745. 
Ai  to  what  may  be  patented,  see  title  Patents,  6  Fed  Stat.  Annot.  409. 

Tha  OonititatiMi  Dom  Hot  Limit  the  Ufoftd  to  that  which  satisfies  immediate  bodily 
needs,  and  painting  and  engraving  not  intended  for  a  mechanical  end  are 
among  the  useful  arts,  the  progress  of  which  Congress  is  empowered  by  the 
Constitution  to  promote. 

Bleistein  t^.  Donaldson  Lithographing  Ck).,  (1903)  188  U.  S.  249. 

Liberal  Oonitmetion  of  Patenu.  —  Specifications  are  to  be  construed  liberally,  in 
accordance  with  the  design  of  the  Constitutidn  and  the  patent  laws  of  the 
United  States,  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts,  and  allow  inventors 
to  retain  to  their  own  use,  not  anything  which  is  a  matter  of  common  ri^t, 
but  what  they  themselves  have  created. 

Winans  v,  Denmead,  (1853)   15   How.  (U.      therefore  were  to  be  narrowly  watched,  and 
8.)  341.  construed  with  a   rigid  adherence  to  their 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  invention  ^tZ'^  n?  f^l^'l.j^n.nl'uf  *'Tf  ''L^'^^TT^^r 

the  courts  Ihould  takc\  broad  and  liberal  "S?p  ^S^raf  ^XXnafd  vW^rf^fanl./^ 

view,  and  one  in  harmony  with  the  intent  and  ?^'';' i'^'*V«,if/  ,^^^^ 

purii)8e  of  the  law.    McMichael,  etc.,  Mfg.  "   ^^f'     ^f^!t^^i^  for  inventions   are  now 

bo  V^  SUfford,  (1900)  106  Fed.  Rep.  380.  ^  ^^^f-^  ?■  ly^'^t  ''^^i^rd  to  ingenious  men 

x/w.  V.  uwmviii,  vxavv/     w  p  ^^j  ^^  highly  beneficial  to  the  public,  not 

From  the  language  and  intent  of  the  power  only  by  holding  out  suitable  encouragements 

given  to  Congress  by  this  clause,  "  to  promote  to  genius  and  talents  and  enterprise,  but  as 

science  and  useful  arts,"  patents  are  clearly  ultimately  securing  to  the  whole  community 

entitled  to  a  liberal  construction.    Formerly  great  advantages  from  the  free  communica- 

in  England,  courts  of  law  were  disposed  to  tion  of  secrets,  and  processes,  and  machinery, 

indulge  in  a  very  close  and  strict  construction  which  may  be  most  important  to  all  the  great 

of  the  specification   accompanying    patents,  interests  of  society,  to  agriculture,  to  com- 

and  expressing  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  merce,  and  to  manufactures,  as  well  as  to  the 

invention.     This  construction  seems  to  have  cause    of    science    and    art.      Blanchard   r. 

been  adopted   upon   the  notion  that   patent  Sprague,  (1839)  3  Sumn.  (U.S.)  535,  3  Fed. 

rights  were  in  the  nature  of  monopolies,  and  Cas.  No.  1,518. 
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"  To  promote  the  progrese  of  useful  arts  ia 
the  interest  and  policy  of  every  enlightened 
government.  It  entered  into  the  views  of 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution,  and  the 
power  '  to  promote  the  progress  of  science 
and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times 
to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right 
to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries/ 
is  among  those  expressly  given  to  Congress. 
This  subject  was  among  the  first  which  fol- 
lowed the  organization  of  our  government. 
It  was  taken  up  by  the  first  Congress  at  its 
second  session,  and  an  Act  was  passed  author- 
izing a  patent  to  be  issued  to  the  inventor  of 
any  useful  art,  etc.,  on  his  petition,  '  granting 
to  such  petitioner,  his  heirs,  administrators, 
or  assigns,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four- 
teen years,  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and 
liberty  of  making,  using,  and  vending  to 
others  to  be  used,  the  said  invention  or  dis- 
covery.* The  law  further  declares  that  the 
patent  '  shall  be  good  and  available  to  the 
grantee  or  grantees  by  force  of  this  Act,  to 
all  and  every  intent  and'  purpose  herein  con- 
tained.' The  emendatory  Act  of  1793  con- 
tains the  same  language,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted    that    the    settled    purpose    of    the 


United  States  has  ever  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  to  confer  on  the  authors  of  useful  in- 
ventions an  exclusive  right  in  their  inventions 
for  the  time  mentioned  in  their  patent.  It  is 
the  reward  stipulated  for  the  advantages  de- 
rived by  the  public  for  the  exertions  of  the 
individual,  and  is  intended  as  a  stimulus  to 
those  exertions.  The  laws  which  are  passed 
to  give  effect  to  this  purpose  ought,  we 
think,  to  be  construed  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  have  been  made ;  and  to  execute  the  con- 
tract fairly  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  full  benefit  has  been  actually  re- 
ceived ;  if  this  can  be  done  without  transcend- 
ing the  intention  of  the  whole  statute,  or 
countenancing  acts  which  are  fraudulent  or 
may  prove  mischievous.  The  public  yields 
nothing  which  it  has  not  agreed  to  yield;  it 
receives  all  which  it  has  contracted  to  re- 
ceive. The  full  benefit  of  the  discovery,  after 
its  enjoyment  by  the  discoverer  for  fourteen 
years,  is  preserved;  and  for  his  exclusive  en- 
joyment of  it  during  that  time  the  public 
faith  is  pledged."  Per  Marshall,  0.  J.,  in 
Grant  17.  Raymond,  (1832)  6  Pet.  (U.  S.) 
240. 


XI.  "  Fob  Likiteb  Times  "  —  1.  In  Oeneral.  —  This  clause  contemplates  that 
the  exclusive  right  of  authors  and  inventors  to  their  respective  writings  and 
discoveries  shall  exist  but  for  a  limited  period,  and  that  the  period  shall  be 
subject  to  the  discretion  of  Congress. 
Pennock  f?.  Dialogue,  (1829)  2  Pet.  (U.  8.) 


16. 


Congress  has  exclusive  right  to  limit  the 


time  for  which  patent  rights  shall  be  granted. 
Evans  v.  Robinson,  (1813)  Brun.  Col.  Gas. 
(U.  S.)  400,  8  Fed.  Cas.  No.  4,671. 


2.  Power  to  Provide  for  Extension.  —  The  grant  of  an  exclusive  privilege  to 
an  invention  for  a  limited  time  does  not  imply  a  binding  and  irrevocable 
contract  with  the  people,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  the  invention  shall 
become  their  property.  The  government  has  a  perfect  right  to  renew  the 
grant  at  the  end  of  the  period  or  to  refuse  to  do  so;  and  in  the  latter  case,  it 
is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  invention  may  be  used  by  any  person  who  chooses 
to  do  so.    In  like  manner  Congress  may  renew  a  patent  right  or  decline  to  do  so. 


Evans  t?.  Eaton,  (1816)  Pet.  (C.  C.)  322,  8 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  4,559,  reversed,  on  other 
grounds  in  (1818)  3  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  454. 
See  also  Evans  v.  Robinson,  (1813)  Brun. 
Col.  Cas.  (U.  S.)  400,  8  Fed.  Cas.  No.  4,571 ; 
Blanchard  v.  Haynes,  (1848)  6  West  L.  J. 
82,  3  Fed.  Cas.  No.  1,512. 

Extension  of  renewed  patent.  —  Congress 
may  grant  the  extension  of  a  renewed  patent. 
Bloomer  f?.  Stolley,  (1850)  5  McLean  (U.  S.) 
158,  3  Fed.  Cas.  No.  1,669. 

Congress  has  power,  after  a  patent  has 
expired,  to  provide  for  its  extension.    Jordan 


r.  Dobson,  (1870)  2  Abb.  (U.  S.)  398,  13 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,519,  in  which  case  the  court 
said,  referring  to  the  power  given  to  (Congress 
by  this  clause:  ''  This  is  a  large  power.  It  is 
not  said  when  those  limited  times  shall  com- 
mence, how  long  they  shall  continue,  or  when 
they  shall  end.  All  that  is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  Congress.  I  see  no  reason  why,  under 
this  commission.  Congress  may  not  secure  to 
an  inventor  an  exclusive  right  to  his  inven- 
tion for  a  limited  period,  beginning  at  any 
time  after  the  invention  was  made,  and  after 
it  became  publicly  known." 


3.  Power  to  Preserve  Extended  Bights  to  Assignee.  —  Congress  has  power  to 

preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  in  an  extended  term  to  assignees  of  patents^ 

as  incidental  to  the  general  power  conferred  by  this  clause. 
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Blanchard's  Oun-Stoek  Turning  Faetoiy  v.  the  aaaigneea  have  expended  time  and  money 

Warner,  (1846)  1  Blatchf.  (U.  S.)  258,  3  Fed.  to  a  much  greater  extent   than   they  have 

Caa.  No.  1,521,  the  court  aaying:     "The  aa-  received    remuneration;    and    although   thii 

signees  of  the  original  patentee  are  frequently  would  not  authorize  them  to  renew  the  grant 

most  instrumental  in  putting  the  invention  to  aaaigneea,  aa  no  such  power  exists  in  the 

into  general  use,  and  bringing  it  successfully  Ck)nstitution,  still,  in  exercising  the  power  in 

before  the  public,  by  the  expenditure  of  their  favor  of  the  inventor,  it  would  perhaps  be 

time  and  money.    More  than  half,  probably,  going  too  far  to  say  that  they  have  no  right 

of  the  useful  patented  inventions  have  been  to  regard   incidentally  the  interests   of  the 

thus  brought  into  general  public  use,  the  sue-  meritorious  assignee.    Without  the  power  of 

cessful    results   operating,   directly  or   indi-  thus  oualifying  their  grant,  Ckingress  would 

rectly,  for  the  benefit   and  interest  of  the  be  under  the  necessity,  oftentimes,  of  denying 

patentees.     Considerations  of  this  kind  may  altogether   any  extension.     A  just  view  of 

well  be  taken  into  account  by  Con^esa,  and  the  rights  of  all  parties  may  require  that  as- 

weight  be  given  to  them  in  granting  exten-  signees  should  be  protected  in  their  interests, 

sions.    Congress  save  the  respective  interests  if  the  patent  be  renewed."    See  Blanchard  «. 

of  the  patentee  and  his  assignees,  by  qualify-  Whitney,   (1856)   3  Blatehf.   (U.  S.)   307,  3 

ing  the  new  grant,  believing  that  in  truth  Fed.  Cas.  No.  1,519. 

Xn.  "  To  AUTHOBS  AVDiVYBVTOBS." —  It  is  only  to  "  authors  and  inventors," 

or  to  persons  representing  the  author  or  inventor,  that  Congress  is  authorized 

by  the  Constitution  to  grant  a  copyright     The  right  of  any  other  person  than 

the  author  or  inventor  must  therefore  be  purely  a  secondary  and  derivative  one, 

and  in  enforcing  any  alleged  copyright  such  a  person  must  show  an  exclusive 

right  lawfully  derived  from  the  author  or  inventor. 

Tuengling  v,  Schile,   (1882)   12  Fed.  Rep.       sons,  see  Schreiber  v.  Thornton,    (1883)   17 

97.  ^  Fed.  Rep.  603,  reversed  on  the  construction 

r,.-«*    /.*    ^A^»w«i.4  \^    M»^«««4^4<v»n  o^  ^^  penal  statute,  Thornton  r.  Schreiber, 

Grwit    of    copyright    to      proprietor."—       ^^ggg^  ^^    ^   g   g^g     g^    ^      ^.^,    ^ 

Whether  an  Act  of  Congress  can  secure  a       ^       'g  Fbd  Stat.  Annot.  256  ei  seq. 
copyright  to  a  firm  composed  of  several  per-       *"""*»  *.*•*««**  v*     «  ^ 

Power  to  Dotormiao  Who  Waa  Author  or  Invontor. —  Without  inquiring  whether  Con- 
gress, in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  secure  "  for  limited  times  to  authors  and 
inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries,"  may 
decide  the  fact  that  an  individual  is  an  author  or  inventor,  the  court  can  never 
presume  Congress  to  have  decided  that  question  in  a  general  Act>  the  words 
of  which  do  not  render  such  a  construction  unavoidable. 

Evans  v,  Eaton,  (1818)  3  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  513. 

XTTT.  State  Taxation  avb  Bsoulatiov  —  1.  Taxation  of  Patents  and 
Copyrights  —  a.  Of  the  Incorporeal  Riohts.  — The  Patent  Bight  itself,  i.  e.  the 
right  to  exclude  all  others  from  the  manufacture,  use,  or  sale  of  the  invention  or 
discovery,  which  is  a  grant  by  the  United  States,  cannot  be  taxed  by  a  state. 
If  the  authority  to  tax  such  a  right  of  exclusion  exists  at  all,  the  limitation  upon 
its  exercise  must  depend  alone  upon  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  several 
states,  and  such  an  authority  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  grant  of  the  patent 
right  which  is  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  given  exclusively  to 
Congress. 

In  re  Sheffield,  (1894)  64  Fed.  Rep.  836.  (1819)  4  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  432,  wherein  Mar- 
shall, C.  J.,  said:     "If  the  states  may  tax 

Patent  rights  are  not  taxable  by  the  states,  one  instrument^  employed  by  the  government 

—  There  is  a  distinction  between  the  right  to  in  the  execution  of  its  powers,  they  may  tax 

property  in  the  physical  substance  that  is  the  any  and  every  other  instrument.    They  may 

fruit  of  discovery,  and  the  right  of  discovery  tax  the  mail;  they  may  tax  the  mint;  they 

itself.    People  17.  Assessors,  (1898)  156  N.  Y.  may  tax  patent  rights;    they   may  tax  the 

418,   quoting   from  M'Culloch  v.   Maryland,  papers  of  the  custom  house;  they  may  tax 
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judicial  process;  they  may  tax  all  the  means      poration  to  be  estimated  for  taxation.    People 

employed  by  the  government,  to  an  excess       v,  Campbell,  (1893)  138  N.  Y.  547. 

whid.  wo«ld  defeal  *11  the  ends  of  govern-  jj„  ^^^  ^„  j^  .^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

patent  rights  granted  by  the  United  States, 

A  patent  is  as  incorporeal  right  —  a  fran-  and  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation,  issued 

cbise,  conferred  by  the  sovereign  power  upon  for  patent  rights  merely,  and  not  for  tangible 

the  patentee.     It   is  personal   to   him,   and  property  or  goods  manufactured  under  such 

until  he  is  divested  of  the  title  thereto,  like  patent  rights,   is  not  taxable  by  the  state. 

other  personal  rights,  it  attends  his  person  Com.  v.  Philadelphia  Co.,  (1893)  157  Pa.  St. 

and  exists  where  he  is  or  where  he  piits  it  527.    See  also  Com.  v.  Westinghouse  Electric, 

to  use;  and  the  patents  owned  by  a  corpora-  etc.,  Co.,  (1892)  151  Pa.  St.  265. 
tion  may  be  included  in  the  capital  of  a  cor- 

Oopyrif hu  are  federal  grants  of  privileges  and  cannot  be  included  in  valuation 
for  assessment  purposes. 

People  V.  Roberts,  (1899)   159  N.  Y.  75. 

6.  Of  the  Patented  Aktici-bs.  —  The  grant  of  patent  rights  is  given  by 
the  United  States  subject  to  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  several  states 
of  the  Union,  and  the  patented  articles  are  subject  to  the  taxing  power  of  the 
several  states,  if  there  be  no  discrimination  in  such  taxation  as  between*  other 
property  in  the  state  and  the  patented  article  or  thing. 

In  re  Sheffield,  ( 1894)  04  Fed.  Rep.  836.  an  interference  with  the  power  of  Congress  to 

grant  exclusive  rights  to  patentees  to  make 

A  municipal  ordinance,  providing  that  *'  no  and  sell  their  inventions,  and  an  encroach- 

person  shall  hawk  or  peddle  any  meat,  goods,  ment  upon  the  rights  which  the  patent  as- 

wares,   or   merchandise   from   door   to   door  sures  to  the  patentees,  but  is  a  police  regula- 

within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Coldwater  tion,  made  under  the  general  police  authority 

without  a  license  from  the  mayor,"  as  ap-  of  the  state.     People  v.  Russell,    (1883)   49 

plied  to  the  sale  of  patented  articles,  is  not  Mich.  618. 

Th«  ttoek  in  a  Corporation,  by  means  of  which  the  corporation  secured  patented 

articles  needed  in  its  business,  is  not  an  investment  in  patent  rights,  but  in 

instruments  that  enter  into  and  form  part  of  its  plant,  and  is  subject  to  state 

taxation.     The  exclusive  right  secured  to  the  inventor  by  letters  patent  is  an 

incorporeal  right,  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  ownership  of  the  instrument 

or  appliance  manufactured  under  and  by  virtue  of  tliat  right. 

Com.  V,  Central  Dist.,  etc.,  Tel.  Co.,  (1891)        poration  is  not  entitled  to  have  the  assess- 

145  Pa.  St.  121.     See  also  Com.  r.  Edison       ment  limited   to  the   value  of  the  property 

Electric  Light  Co.,  (1891)  145  Pa.  St.  131.  other  than  the  patents  granted  by  the  United 

-     .,  X    *  Au  *x  1    A    1    ^«  ..       States.      Crown    Cork,    etc.,    Co.    v.    State, 

In  the  assessment  of  the  capital  stock  of  a       .  1 090^  07  ^^  ggg 

corporation  for  purposes  of  taxation,  the  cor-       ^         ' 

c.  License  Tax  on  Sale  of  Patent  Eights.  —  A  state  has  no  right  to 
impose  a  license  or  privilege  tax  on  a  sale  of  a  patent  right  The  right  of  a 
patentee  to  sell  or  assign  his  privilege,  granted  to  him  by  the  United  States  for 
the  period  fixed  in  his  letters  patent,  is  beyond  state  control  or  regulation. 

State  f7.  Butler,  (1879)  3  Lea  (Tenn.)  223.       use  or  sale  of  the  article  which  is  brought 

into  existence  by  virtue  of  the  application  of 

A  Kentucky  statute  which  requires  the  the  patented  proceBs,  it  is  an  invasion  of 
patentee  or  his  vendee  or  assignee  to  first  pro-  national  authority  for  the  legislature  of  a 
cure  and  pay  for  a  license  before  he  is  autnor-  state  to  make  a  law  which  requires  the 
ized  to  vend  his  patent  right,  or  territory  for  patentee  or  his  vendee  to  first  procure  and 
the  sale,  use,  or  manufacture  of  his  patent  pay  for  a  license  to  sell  his  right  in  his  dis- 
right,  is  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  Congress  covery  —  his  intanj?ible  right  —  or  the  ter- 
and  void.  Com.  v.  Petly,  (1896)  96  Ky.  463,  ritory  in  which  such  right  is  granted.  In  so 
Ihe  court  saying:  "  While  the  states  have  far  as  the  statute  attempts  this  it  is  in  con- 
jurisdiction  to  legislate  on  the  matter  of  the      flict  with  the  law  of  Congress." 
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Dii«riml]ukting  Tax. —  Statutes  which  require  the  payment  of  a  license  tax  and 
the  obtaining  of  a  license  from  the  county  court  of  the  county  by  peddlers  before 
they  can  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  a  patent  right,  or  any  territory  covered  by  such 
patent  right  which  has  been  granted  by  the  United  States,  but  makes  a  dia- 
criminating  tax  by  requiring  the  payment  of  a  license  tax  in  double  the  amount 
required  for  peddling  goods,  merchandise,  and  other  property,  are  invalid. 

In  re  Sheffield,  (1894)  64  Fed.  Rep.  833. 


8.  Preaoribing  Form  of  Hote  for  Purohaie  of  Patent  Sight.  —  The  monopoly 

which  a  patent  grants  is  a  property  right  created  under  the  Constitution  and 

laws  of  the  United  States,  and  by  those  laws  made  assignable ;  and  therefore  a 

state  law  which  prescribes  that  negotiable  instruments,  in  the  ordinary  form, 

shall  not  be  given  or  accepted  for  an  assignment  of  the  patent  itself,  is  as 

plainly  obstructive  of  the  exercise  of  a  right  vested  by  federal  law  as  would 

be  the  inhibition  of  payment  in  the  current  funds  upon  the  sale  of  a  patent 

for  cash. 

traffic  and  sell  with  the  same  freedom  that 
may  be  exercised  in  regard  to  any  and  all 
other  property,  according  to  the  common 
and  usual  course  of  trade  and  business,  and 
whatever  tends  to  prevent  this,  necessarily 
tends,  to  that  extent,  to  destroy  the  right 
granted." 


Pegram  t?.  American  Alkali  Ck).,  (1003) 
122  Fed.  Rep.  1000,  affirmed  on  other 
grounds,  (C.  C.  A.  1903)   126  Fed.  Rep.  577. 

An  Arkansas  statute  providing  that  the 
payer  and  drawer  in  all  notes,  drafts,  and 
bills  of  exchange,  executed  or  drawn  in  pay- 
ment of  any  patent  right  or  patent-right  ter- 
ritory, shall  be  permitted  to  make  all  the 
defenses  against  any  assignee,  indorsee, 
holder,  or  purchaser  of  such  note,  draft,  or 
bill  of  exchange,  that  could  have  been  made 
against  the  original  payee,  or  drawee, 
whether  such  note,  draft,  or  bill  of  exchange 
be  assigned  or  transferred  before  maturity 
or  not,  does  not  violate  this  clause.  Tilson 
t7.  Gatling,  (1896)   60  Ark.  117. 

An  niinoia  statute  providing  that  there 
shall  be  written  or  printed  in  every  promise 
or  obligation  in  writing,  the  consideration 
of  which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be  a 
patent  right,  the  words,  "  given  for  a  patent 
right,"  and  all  such  obligations  or  promises, 
if  transferred,  shall  be  subject  to  all  de- 
fenses, as  if  owned  by  the  original  promisee, 
is  repugnant  to  and  inconsistent  with  the 
powers  exercised  by  Congress  with  regard 
to  patent  rights,  and  cannot  be  upheld. 
Hollida  V,  Hunt,  (1873)  70  111.  Ill,  in 
which  case  the  court  said:  "A  majority  of 
the  court  are  of  opinion  that,  while  it  is 
undoubtedly  within  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lature to  prescribe  the  form  and  declare  the 
effect  of  negotiable  instruments,  this  section 
cannot  be  regarded  as  limited  to  this  object. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  negotiable  instru- 
ments in  general,  but  is  exclusively  re- 
stricted to  such  as  are  given  in  whole  or  in 
part,  for  a  patent  right,  and  deprives  them 
of  one  of  the  most  important  attributes  of 
negotiability.  It  is  a  marked  discrimination 
against  the  traffic  in  patent  rights,  which 
cannot  fail  to  seriously  prejudice  and  im- 
pair the  rights  of  patentees  and  their  as- 
signees. The  right  to  vend,  guaranteed  by 
the  general  government  to  patentees,  is  to 


An  Indiana  statute  providing  that  "any 
person  who  may  take  any  obligation  in  writ- 
ing for  which  any  patent  right,  or  rifffat 
claimed  by  him  or  her  to  be  a  patent  ri^t, 
shall  form  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  con- 
sideration, shall, .  before  it  is  signed  by  the 
maker  or  makers,  insert  in  the  body  of  said 
written  obligation,  above  the  signature  of 
said  maker  or  makers,  in  legible  writing 
or  print,  the  words  'given  for  a  patent 
right/''  is  clearly  unconstitutional.  Castle 
V.  Hutchinson,  (1886)  26  Fed.  Rep.  394, 
wherein  the  court  said:  "  It  is  claimed  that 
these  cases  [holding  the  statute  void]  are  in- 
consistent with  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Patterson  v. 
Kentucky,  (1878)  97  U.  S.  601.  But  that 
case  has  reference  to  local  restrictions  upon 
the  sale  or  use  of  tangible  property;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  property  was  manufac- 
tured or  produced  under  letters  patent,  it 
was  held  that  the  enforcement  of  the  statute 
of  the  state  interfered  with  no  right  con- 
ferred by  the  letters  patent.  The  case  mani- 
festly has  no  application  here;  the  notes  in 
suit  having  been  given,  not  for  tangible 
property,  but  for  a  right  in  letters  patent, 
in  respect  to  which  the  states  can  impose  no 
restrictions." 

An  Indiana  statute  requiring  the  insertion 
of  the  clause  *'  given  for  a  patent  risht,"  in 
promissory  notes,  was  held  to  be  valio.  New 
t\  Walker,  (1886)  108  Ind.  366.  See  also 
Brechbill  t?.  Randall,  (1886)   102  Ind.  628. 

An   Indiana  statute  requiring  the  words 
"  given  for  a  patent  right,"  to  be  inserted  in 
the  body  of  a  promissory  note,  was  held  to 
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be  invalid.    Helm  r.  Huntington  First  Nat. 
Bank,  (1873)  43  Ind.  167. 

"  The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  after  the 
decision  in  Patterson  v,  Kentucky,  (1878)  97 
U.  S.  601,  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Indiana  statute,  reversing  its  previous 
decisions  to  the  contraiy  founded  upon  Ex  p. 
Robinson,  (1870)  2  Biss.  (U.  S.)  309." 
Herdic  v.  Roessler,  (1888)  109  N.  Y.  132. 

A  Kansas  statute  providing  that  it  is  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  sell  a  patent  ri^ht 
in  any  county  of  the  state  without  filing  with 
the  clerk  of  the.  district  court  a  copy  of  the 
letters  patent,  with  an  affidavit  of  its  genu- 
ineness, and  further  providing  that  any  per- 
son who  takes  a  written  obligation  in  con- 
sideration of  a  patent  right  shall  insert  in 
the  body  of  it  the  words  "  given  for  a  patent 
right,"  does  not  trench  on  the  federal  power, 
nor  interfere  with  the  rights  secured  by  the 
patentee  by  the  federal  law.  Mason  v,  Mc- 
Leod,  (1896)  57  Kan.  108,  wherein  the  court 
said :  "  It  is  true  that  no  state  can  interfere 
with  the  right  of  the  patentee  to  sell  and  as- 
sign his  patent,  or  tike  away  any  essential 
feature  of  his  exclusive  right.  The  provisions 
in  question,  however,  have  no  such  purpose  or 
effect.  They  are  in  the  nature  of  police 
regulations,  designed  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  against  imposition  and  fraud." 

A  Michigan  statute  which  requires  all 
notes  and  other  negotiable  or  assignable  in- 
struments, the  consideration  of  which,  in 
whole  or  in  part^  consists  of  the  right  to 
make  use  of  or  vend  any  latent  invention, 
to  have  prominently  and  legibly  written  or 
printed  on  their  face  the  words  "given  for 
patent  right,"  is  void.  Granson  v.  Smith, 
(1877)  37  'Mich.  311,  in  which  case  the 
court  said:  "The  state  may  punish  frauds 
upon  its  citizens  committed  by  any  manner 
or  false  pretenses.  But  it  cannot  lawfully 
assume  that  the  rights  granted  by  the  United 
States  are  presumably  fraudulent,  nor  can  it 
punish  frauds  committed  by  persons  holding 
those  privileges  on  any  different  grounds 
from  others.  Such  presumptions  are  in 
plain  violation  of  every  principle  of  justice 
and  constitutional  obligation." 

A  Nebraaka  statute  which  provides  that 
"any  person  who  may  take  any  note,  or 
other  obligation  in  writing,  for  which  any 
patent  right  shall  form  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  consideration,  shall,  at  the  time 
of  the  writing  thereof,  insert  therein,  in  the 
body  of  the  instrument,  and  above  the  signa- 
ture thereof,  in  prominent  and  legible  writ- 
ing, or  print,  the  words  'given  for  a  patent 
right,'  and  all  such  obligations  or  promises, 
if  transferred,  shall  be  subject  to  all  defense, 
as  if  owned  by  the  original  promisee,"  is 
void.    Wilch  t?.  Phelps,   (1883)    14  Neb.  136. 

A  New  York  statute  which  declares  that 
"whenever  any  promissory  note  or  other 
negotiable  instrument  shall  be  given,  the 
consideration  of  which  shall  consist,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  the  right  to  make,  use,  or  vend 
any  patent  invention  or  inventions  claimed 
or  represented  by  the  vendor  at  the   time 


of  the  sale  to  be  patented,  the  words  'given 
for  a  patent  right;  shall  be  prominently  and 
legibly  written  or  printed  on  the  face  of  such 
note  or  instrument  above  the  signature 
thereto;  and  such  note  or  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  any  purchaser  or  holder  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  defenses  as  in  the  hands 
of  the  original  owner,"  is  valid.  The  statute 
does  not  make  the  note  illegal,  although  the 
statutory  words  are  omitted,  nor  does  it 
take  from  a  bona  fide  transferee  for  value 
before  maturity,  without  notice  of  the  con- 
sideration, the  protection  accorded  to  com- 
mercial paper  by  the  law  merchant.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  even  that  the  statute 
operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  patentee. 
It  may  restrict  the  currency  of  the  paper 
taken  on  sales  of  patent  rights,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  facilitate  sales  by  in- 
ducing confidence  on  the  part  of  the  pur- 
chasers, that  they  will  be  protected  in  case 
of  fraud  or  other  defense.  Herdic  v,  Roes- 
sler, (1888)  109  N.  Y.  131,  affirming  (1886) 
39  Hun  (N.  Y,)  198. 

An  Ohio  statute  providing  that  "  any  note 
the  consideration  for  which  shall  consist  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  the  ri^ht  to  make,  use, 
or  vend,  any  patent  invention  or  inventions 
claimed  to  be  patented  shall  have  the  words 
'given  for  a  patent  right'  prominently  and 
legibly  written  or  printed  on  the  face  of  such 
note  above  the  signature,  and  such  note  or 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  any  purchaser  or 
holder  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  defenses 
as  in  the  hands  of  the  original  owner  or 
holder,"  is  void.  Any  Interference  whatever 
by  any  state,  that  will  impair  the  right  to 
make,  use,  or  vend  any  patented  article,  or 
the  right  to  assign  the  patent  or  any  part  of 
it,  is  forbidden  by  the  highest  organic  law. 
Woollen  V.  Banker,  (1877)  2  Flipp.  (U.  S.) 
33,  30  Fed.  Gas.  No.  18,030. 

An  Ohio  statute  entitled  "  An  Act  to  regu- 
late the  execution  and  transfer  of  notes 
given  for  patent  rights,"  requiring  the  words 
"  given  for  a  patent  right "  to  be  inserted  in 
any  note  the  consideration  for  which  was  an 
interest  in  a  patented  invention,  the  whole 
purpose  of  which  statute  was  to  enable  the 
makers  of  negotiable  instruments  given  for 
patent  rights  to  make  the  same  defense 
thereon  against  any  holder  thereof  that  could 
be  made  against  the  original  holder  or  party 
to  whom  it  was  given,  was  held  to  be  valid. 
Tod  V.  Wick,  (1881)  36  Ohio  St.  382,  the 
court  saying:  "No  injury  results  to  the 
patentee  by  subjecting  negotiable  paper  re- 
ceived for  an  interest  in  the  invention  to 
the  same  defenses  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
dorsee before  maturity,  as  could  be  inter- 
posed against  it  before'^it  was  negotiated.  If 
the  patent  is  valid,  and  there  is  no  fraud  in 
its  sale,  there  can  be  no  defense  to  the  note 
in  an  action  against  the  maker  by  whomso- 
ever brought.  Whoever  in  such  case  owns 
the  note  may  recover  its  full  amount.  And 
whether  the  note  is  negotiable  or  not,  is  quite 
immaterial.  But  if  the  patent  is  worthless, 
and  consequently  furnishes  no  consideration 
for  the  note,  such  note  in  the  hands  of  the 
payee  is  void;  and  if,  being  negotiable,  he 
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■ells  or  transfen  it  to  an  innocent  holder 
before  maturity,  for  value,  he,  by  that  act, 
perpetrates  a  fraud  upon  the  maker,  for 
which  he  is  liable  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
injury  caused  by  such  sale  and  transfer." 

A  Pennsylvania  statute  entitled  "An  Act 
to  regulate  the  execution  and  transfer  of 
notes  given  for  patent  rights "  is  valid. 
Haskell  v,  Jones,  (1878)  86  Pa.  St.  176,  in 
which  case  the  court  said  that  if  the  Act 
made  absolutely  void  all  such  notes  in  which 
the  words  "  given  for  a  patent  right "  are 
not  prominently  and  legibly  written  or 
printed  on  the  face  of  such  note  above  the 
signature  thereto,  there  would  be  great  rea- 
son for  the  contention  that  the  Act  was  un- 
constitutional and  void.  "  No  state  can  so 
interfere  with  the  right  of  a  patentee,  se- 
cured to  him  by  the  Acts  of  Congress,  to  sell 
and  assign  his  patent.  But  such  is  not  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  according  to  its  letter 
and  spirit.  By  the  express  provision  of  the 
statute,  the  only  effect  of  the  insertion  of 
such  words  is  that  *  such  note  or  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser  or  holder  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  defenses  as  if  in  the 
hands  of  the  original  owner  or  holder.'" 


A  Tennessee  statute  providing  "  that  here- 
after it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
either  in  his  own  behalf  or  in  a  representa- 
tive capacity,  to  take  or  receive  for  the  sale 
of  a  patent  right,  or  any  interest  therein,  a 
note  or  other  written  security,  given  for  such 
right  or  any  interest  therein,  unless  it  shall 
clearly  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  note  or 
other  security  that  the  same  is  given  in  the 
purchase  of  a  patent  right  or  an  interest 
therein,"  is  valid.  "  Since  the  passage  of 
the  Act,  as  before,  every  patentee  and  every 
assignee  of  a  patent,  or  interest  therein,  may, 
without  let  or  hindrance  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  make  as  many  sales  as  he  can  find 
purchasers,  and  at  such  prices  and  on  such 
terms  as  the  contracting  parties  may  agree 
upon.  No  burden  is  placed  on  the  seller,  no 
restraint  on  the  purchaser.  The  object  is  not 
to  restrict  or  impair  the  right  of  sale  in  any 
degree,  but  only  to  protect  purchasers  in 
some  measure  against  the  deceptive  and 
fraudulent  exercise  of  that  right."  State  r. 
Cook,    (1901)    107   Tenn.  601. 

Wisconsin.  —  Would  be  disposed  to  hold 
the  statute  void.  State  v,  Lockwood,  (1877) 
43  Wis.  406. 


3.  Impoiing  Conditions  on  Sale  of  Patent  Kighte.  —  A  statute  which  provides 

that  "  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  barter,  or  to  offer  to  sell  or 

barter,  any  patent  right,  or  any  right  which  such  person  shall  allege  to  be  a 

patent  right,  in  any  county  within  this  state,  without  first  filing  with  the  clerk 

of  the  court  of  such  county  copies  of  the  letters  patent,  duly  authenticated, 

and  at  the  same  time  swearing  or  affirming  to  an  affidavit,  before  such  clerk, 

that  such  letters  are  genuine,  and  have  not  been  revoked  or  annulled,  and  that 

he  has  full  authority  to  sell  or  barter  the  right  so  patented,  which  affidavit  shall 

also  set  forth  his  name,  age,  occupation,  and  residence,  and,  if  an  agent,  the 

name,  occupation,  and  residence  of  his  principal.    A  copy  of  this  affidavit  shall 

be  filed  in  the  office  of  said  clerk,  and  said  clerk  shall  give  a  copy  of  said 

affidavit  to  the  applicant,  who  shall  exhibit  the  same  to  any  person,  on  demand," 

is  not  invalid  as  requiring  evidence  of  the  contract  beyond  that  provided  by 

Congress  and  placing  restrictions  upon  the  assignment  of  the  contract,  evidenced 

by  the  patent,  beyond  restrictions  established  by  Acts  of  Congress  and  therefore 

in  derogation  of  the  right  of  Congress  under  this  clause.     The  statute  affords 

protection  to  purchasers,  while  it  imposes  no  unjust  burden  on  honest  dealers. 

It  deprives  the  owner  of  a  patent  of  no  right  or  immunity  justly  his  own, 

nor  does  it,  in  any  just  sense,  discriminate  against  the  owners  of  patent  rights- 

An  Illinois  statute  making  it  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  sell,  barter,  or  offer  to  sell  or 
barter,  in  any  county  in  the  state,  any  patent 
right,  without  first  making  the  aflSdavit  and 
proof  required  by  the  statute,  is  invalid,  as 
a  state  has  no  right  to  regulate  or  prohibit 
the  sale  of  patent  rights.  HoUida  v.  Hunt, 
(1873)  70  111.  110. 


Reeves  t?.  Corning,  (1892)  51  Fed.  Rep. 
783,  as  to  an  Indiana  statute.  See  also 
BrechbiU  r.  RandaU,  (1885)  102  Ind.  528, 
overruling  Grover,  etc.,  Sewing  Mach.  Co.  v. 
Butler,  (1876)  53  Ind.  454;  the  decision  in 
BrechbiU  r.  Randall  was  bottomed  on  the 
ground  that  the  case  of  Ex  p.  Robinson, 
(1870)  2  Biss.  (U.  S.)  309,  20  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
11,932,  holding  the  above  statute  to  be  un- 
constitutional, is  in  conflict  with  the  case 
of  Patterson  r.  Kentucky,  (1878)  97  U.  S. 
501. 


An  Indiana  statute  requiring  "  an  affidavit 
from  the  vendor  of  his  authority  and  charg- 
him  with  the  duty  of  filing  a  copy  of  the 
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letters  patent/'  was  held  not  to  be  in  conflict 
with  this  clause.  New  v.  Walker,  (1886) 
108  Ind.  366,  where  the  court  said:  "In 
imposing  upon  vendors  of  patent  rights  the 
duty  of  filing  affidavits  and  copies  of  letters 
patent,  no  powers  vested  in  the  federal  ^ov- 
emment  are  usurped,  nor  are  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Constitution  trenched  upon, 
for  nothing  more  is  done  than  to  prescribe  a  • 
system  of  procedure  for  the  protection  of  our 
citizens  against  imposition  and  fraud.  No 
more  is  done  by  tnat  part  of  the  statute 
which  requires  affidavits  and  copies  of  let- 
ters patent  to  be  filed,  than  to  establish 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  sale 
and  transfer  of  a  peculiar  species  of  in- 
tangible property,  which,  in  its  very  nature, 
is  so  essentially  diflferent  from  other  prop- 
erty that  it  must  necessarily  be  transferred 
IP  a  different  manner.  The  regulations  es- 
tablished by  our  legislature  are  in  the  nature 
of  police  regulations;  their  purpose  being  to 
protect  our  people  from  being  imposed  upon 
by  men  who  have  either  no  authority  to  sell 
patent  rights  or  no  patent  rights  to  sell." 

The  statute  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature  to  direct  the  manner  in  which 
patent  rights  shall  be  sold  in  the  state;  to 
prohibit  their  sale  altogether  if  these  direc- 
tions are  not  complied  with,  and  to  throw 
burdens  on  the  owners  of  this  species  of 
property,  which  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to 
impose  upon  them.  Ex  p.  Robinson,  (1870) 
2  Biss.  (U.  S.)  309,  20  Fed.  Cas.  No.  11,932, 
in  which  case  the  court  said :  "  The  prop- 
erty in  inventions  exists  by  virtue  of  the 
laws  of  Congress,  and  no  state  has  a  right 
to  interfere  with  its  enjojrment,  or  to  annex 
conditions  to  the  grant.  If  the  patentee 
complies  with  the  law  of  Congress  on  the 
subject,  he  has  a  ri^ht  to  go  into  the  open 
market  anywhere  within  the  United  States 
and  sell  his  property.  If  this  were  not  so, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  state  could  impose 
terms  which  would  result  in  a  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  this  species  of  property  within  its 
borders,  and  in  this  way  nullify  the  laws  of 


Congress,  which  regulate  its  transfer,  and 
destroy  the  power  conferred  upon  Congress 
by  the  Constitution.  The  law  in  question  at- 
tempts to  punish  by  fine  and  imprisonment  a 
patentee  for  doing,  with  his  property,  what 
the  national  legislature  has  authorized  him 
to  do,  and  is,  therefore,  void." 

In  distinguishing  the  case  of  Castle  t\ 
Hutchinson,  (1885)  25  Fed.  Rep.  394,  where 
the  provision  of  the  statute  requiring  the 
seller  of  the  patent  to  write  the  words, 
"  Given  for  a  patent  right,"  in  any  note 
given  for  a  patent  right,  and  making  the 
failure  to  do  so  a  criminal  offense,  was  held 
unconstitutional,  noted  supra^  p.  626,  Pre- 
scribing Form  of  'Note  for  Purchase  of  Patent 
Right,  the  court,  in  Reeves  v.  Corning,  ( 1892) 
51  Fed.  Rep.  787,  said:  *' This  decision  may 
well  be  supported  on  the  ground  of  an  unjust 
and  unauthorized  discrimination.  It  singles 
out  notes  given  for  patent  rights  from  the 
common  mass  of  such  property,  and  requires 
them,  to  be  valid,  to  show  on  their  face  the 
nature  of  their  consideration.  Such  discrimi- 
nation would  seem  to  render  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  statute  unconstitutional.  If  the 
section  had  required  all  notes  to  exhibit  on 
their  face  the  consideration  for  which  they 
were  given,  a  very  different  question  would 
have  been  presented." 

A  Minnesota  statute  which  reqmres  of  the 
owners  of  patent  rights  the  performance  of 
certain  acts  before  they  can  sell  such  rights 
within  the  state,  and  makes  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  sell  such  rights  without  having 
performed  such  acts,  is  void.  Crittenden  v. 
White,  (1876)  23  Minn.  25. 

A  Nebraska  statute  which  makes  it  "un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  sell  or  barter,  or 
offer  to  sell  or  barter,  in  any  county  within 
this  state,  any  patent  right,  or  any  right 
claimed  by  such  person  to  be  a  patent  right," 
without  having  first  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  statute,  is  invalid.  Wilch 
r.  Phelps,  (1883)  14  Neb.  136. 


4.  Prohibiting  Sale  of  Patented  Articles.  —  A  state  has  the  power  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  substances  having  the  semblance  of  butter  or  cheese,  but  not  wholly 
made  from  pure  cream  or  milk,  unless  each  package  of  such  substance  should 
have  painted,  stamped,  or  marked  thereon,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
statute,  the  name  of  each  article  used  in  or  entering  into  the  composition  of 
such  substance ;  and  this  power  is  possessed  by  the  legislature  over  the  sale  of 
articles  protected  by  letters  patent  as  well  as  of  those  not  thus  protected. 


Palmer  v.  State,  (1883)  39  Ohio  St.  239, 
wherein  the  court  said :  "  The  patent  laws 
of  the  United  States  give  to  inventors  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  inventions,  but  do 
not  give  to  them  the  right  to  disregard  laws 
enacted  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people.  The  state  cannot  discriminate 
against  patented  articles  by  imposing  upon 


their  sale  conditions  and  restrictions  not 
placed  upon  the  sale  of  other  similar  arti- 
cles; but  the  sale  of  all  articles  like  those 
now  under  consideration,  whether  patented 
or  not,  may  be  restricted,  regulated,  or  for- 
'bidden,  whenever  the  public  good  requires 
such  restriction,  regulation,  or  prohibition." 


6.  Control  of  Dangerous  Articlee.  —  The  exclusive  right  to  make,  use,  and 
vend  an  invention  or  discovery,  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  terri- 
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tories  thereof,  given  by  Acts  of  Congress  ei^acted  under  this  clause,  is  subject 
to  the  general  powers  which  the  several  states  unquestionably  possess  over  their 
purely  domestic  affairs,  whether  of  internal  commerce  or  police. 

Patterson  v,  Kentucky,    (1878)    07   U.   8.  condemned  as  unsafe  for  iUuminating  pur- 

503,  holding  that  a  Kentucky  statute  regu-  poses,  is  an  ordinary  police  regulation  for 

lating   the   inspection   and   gauging   of   oils  the  govemment  of  those  engaged  in  the  in- 

and  fluids,  the  product  of  coal,  petroleum,  ternal  commerce  of  that  state,  and  controls 

and  other  bituminous  substances,  which  pro-  the  right  to  sell  oil  which  has  been  made 

▼ides  that  such  oils  and  fluids,  by  whatever  and  prepared  for  sale  in  accordance  with  a 

name    called    and    wherever    manufactured,  discovery  for  which  letters  patent  had  been 

which  may  or  can  be  used  for  illuminating  granted.     "  It  is   not   to   be   supposed   that 

purposes,  shall  be  inspectel  by  an  authorized  Congress  intended  to  authorize  or  regulate 

state  officer  before  being  used,  sold,  or  of-  the  sale,  within  a  state,  of  tangible  personal 

fered  for  sale,  and  that  such  as  ignite  or  property  which  that  state  declares  to  be  un- 

permanently  burn  at  a  temperature  of  one  ftt  and  unsafe  for  use,  and  by  statute  has 

hundred  and  thirty  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  prohibited  from  being  sold  or  offered  for  sale 

upwards   are   reco^ized   by   the   statute   as  within    her    limits."      Affirming    (1876)    11 

standard  oils,  while  those  which   ignite  or  Bush  (Ky.)  311. 
permanently  burn  at  a  less  temperature  are 

Ths  Sala  of  a  Patented  Artiole  or  Maohlao  Oannot  Bo  BMtriotod  Szoopt  as  the  production 
and  sale  of  other  articles,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  no  invention  or  dis- 
covery is  patented  or  claimed,  may  be  forbidden  or  restricted.  The  patent  for 
a  dynamite  powder  does  not  prevent  the  state  from  prescribing  the  conditions 
of  its  manufacture,  storage,  and  sale,  so  as  to  protect  the  community  from 
the  danger  of  explosion.  A  patent  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  deadly 
poison  does  not  lessen  the  right  of  the  state  to  control  its  handling  and  use. 
The  legislation  respecting  the  articles,  which  the  state  may  adopt  after  the 
patents  have  expired,  it  may  equally  adopt  during  their  continuance.  It  is 
only  the  right  to  the  invention  or  discovery  —  the  incorporeal  right  —  which 
the  state  cannot  interfere  with. 

Webber  v,  Virginia,  (1880)   103  U.  8.  347. 

6.  Copyright  of  State  Laws  and  Judicial  Decisiona.  —  The  provision  in  a  state 
constitution  ordaining  that  "  the  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  speedy 
publication  of  all  statute  laws,  and  of  such  judicial  decisions  as  it  may  deem 
expedient;  and  all  laws  and  judicial  decisions  shall  be  free  for  publication 
by  any  person,"  was  held  to  be  constitutional,  on  the  construction  that  the 
provision  did  not  declare  that  when  one  person  had  performed  the  labor  of 
preparing,  and  incurred  the  expense  of  printing  from  manuscript,  a  volume 
of  reports,  any  other  person  should  be  at  liberty,  in  spite  of  the  author  or  his 
assignee,  to  intercept  and  appropriate,  or  destroy,  the  just  rewards  of  the 
enterprise,  by  rapaciously  seizing  upon  the  book  and  reprinting  it>  but  that  the 
right  to  engage  in  such  original  enterprises  should  remain  common  to  all. 

LitUe  f>.  Qould,  (1861)  2  Blatchf.  (U.  8.)   166,  15  Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,394. 

7.  Begnlating  Use  and  Bental  of  Telephone  Instruments.  —  While  letters  patent 
secure  a  monopoly  in  the  thing  patented,  so  that  the  right  to  make,  vend,  or 
use  the  same  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  patentee,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  a 
limited  period,  yet  a  right  to  make,  vend,  or  use  the  thing  in  a  manner  which 
would  be  unlawful  except  for  the  letters  patent  does  not  thereby  become  lawful, 
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under  the  Act  of  Congress,  and  beyond  the  power  of  the  states  to  regulate  or 
control.  Where  the  beneficial  use  of  patented  property,  or  any  species  of 
property,  requires  public  patronage  and  governmental  aid,  as,  for  instance, 
the  use  of  public  ways  and  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  the 
state  may  impose  such  conditions  and  regulations  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
lawmaking  power  are  necessary  to  promote  the  public  good. 

State   V.   Bell   Telephone   Co.,    (1880)    36  wherein  the  court  said:     "While,  therefore, 

Ohio   St.   311,  holding  that  a  contract  be-  it  is  true  that  letters  patent  confer  upon  the 

tween  a  telephone  company  and  the  owner  of  patentee  a  monopoly  to  the  extent  of  vesting 

telephone  instruments,  to  the  effect  that  in  in  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  exclusive 

the  use  of  such  instruments  by  the  company  right  to  make,   use,  and  vend  the  tangible 

discriminations  should  be  made  as  between  property  brought  into  existence  by  a  prac- 

telegraph    companies,    was    void    as    against  tical  application  of  the  discovery  covered  by 

public  policy,  as  declared. by  state  statute.  letters  patent,  for  a  limited  time,  it  is  not 

true  that  such  exclusive  right  authorizes  the 

A  state  has  power  to  regulate  the  rental  making,  using,  or  vending  of  such  tangible 

of  patented  telephone  instruments,   and   an  property  in  a  manner  which  would  be  unlaw- 

Indiana  statute  entitled  "  An  Act  to  regulate  f ul  except  for  such  letters  patent,  and  inde- 

the  rental  allowed  for  the  use  of  telephones,  pendently  of  state  legislation  and  state  con- 

and  fixing  a  penalty  for  its  violation,"   is  trol."     See    also   Central    Union    Telephone 

valid.    Hockett  v.  SUte,  (1885)  105  Ind.  251,  Co.  v.  Bradbury,  (1885)   106  Ind.  9. 

8.  Interference  with  Transaotions  of  Foreign  Corporations.  — !N'o  state  has  a  right 
to  interfere  by  legislation  with  the  enjoyment  of  property  in  inventions,  as 
secured  by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  or  to  annex  conditions  to  the 
grant;  and  no  state  legislation  should  be  so  construed  as  to  interfere  with  the 
enjoyment  of  such  property,  or  to  annex  conditions  to  such  a  grant  Where  a 
foreign  corporation  is  the  owner,  either  as  patentee  or  assignee,  of  letters  patent 
issued  by  the  United  States,  and  the  transactions  of  such  corporation,  in  a 
state  other  than  that  of  its  creation,  are  connected  with  the  manufacture,  use,  or 
sale  of  the  invention  described  in  such  letters  patent,  the  provisions  and  require- 
ments of  a  state  statute  respecting  foreign  corporations  and  their  agents  do 
not  apply  to  such  foreign  corporation,  or  its  agents  in  the  state,  in  such 
transactions. 

Orover,  etc..  Sewing  Mach.  Co.  v.  Butler,  (1876)  53  Ind.  459. 

9.  Administering  Patent  Medicines  by  One  Hot  Qnalifled  to  Practice,  -r-  A  patent 
securing  the  exclusive  right  of  preparing  and  mixing  medicines  does  not 
authorize  one  to  prescribe  and  administer  such  medicines  and  receive  fees 
therefor  who  is  not  qualified  to  practice  medicine  as  required  by  state  statute. 

Jordan  v.  Dayton,  (1831)  4  Ohio  295. 

HV.   Tbademabxs.  —  Legislation  respecting  trademarks  is  not  authorized 

by  this 'clause.    The  ordinary  trademark  has  no  necessary  relation  to  invention 

or  discovery,  nor  can  it  be  classified  under  the  head  of  writings  of  author. 

While  the  word  "  writings  "  may  be  liberally  construed,  as  it  has  been,  to  include 

original  designs  for  engravings,  prints,  etc.,  it  is  only  such  as  are  original, 

and  are  founded  in  the  creative  powers  of  the  mind.    The  writings  which  are 

to  be  protected  are  the  fruits  of  intellectual  labor,  embodied  in  the  form  of 

books,  prints,  engravings,  and  the  like.    The  trademark  may  be,  and  generally 

is,  the  adoption  of  something  already  in  existence  as  the  distinctive  symbol 
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of  the  party  using  it.    At  common  law  the  ezcluBive  ri^t  to  it  grows  out  of  its 
use,  and  not  its  mere  adoption. 

Trade-Mark  Cases,    (1879)    100  U.  S.  94.  was  beyond  the  power  of  Gongresa.     It  suf- 

See  also  Leidersdorf  v.  Flint,  (1878)  8  Bias.  gested  in  the  opinion  that  under  the  'com- 

(U.  S.)  327,  15  Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,219.    But  in  merce    clause,'    perhaps,    Congress    had   the 

U.  S.  t?.  Roche,   (1879)    1  McCrary   (U.  S.)  power  to  legislate  with  reference  to  trade- 

385,  27  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,180,  the  court  said  marks  used  in  commerce  between  this  eoun- 

that  the  above  decision  did  not  impair  the  try  and  foreign  nations,  between  the  states, 

validity  of  a  decree  restraining  the  use  of  a  and   with   the   Indian   tribes.     Immediately 

certain   trademark  or   label    when   the   pro-  thereafter  the  Act  of   1881   was  passed  by 

ceeding  was  not  instituted  under  the  statute,  Congress,    providing   for    the   registering  of 

but  was  a  bill  in  chancery  brought  to  pro-  trademarks  which  might  be  used  in  foreign 

tect    and    enforce    the    plaintiffs'    exclusive  commerce   and    commerce   with    the     Indian 

right  of  property  in  their  trademark  as  that  tribes."    U.  S.  17.  Koch,  (1889)  40  Fed.  Rep. 

right  exists  at  common  law.  250. 

"  In  what   is  known   as  the  Trade-Mark  See  title  Trademarks,  7  Fed.  Stat.  Anhot. 

Cases,  reported  in  (1879)   100  U.  S.  82,  the       327. 
Supreme  Ck)urt  decided  that  the  Act  of  1870 

Ineidantal  Protaotion  of  Tradamarki. — Section  3449,  R.  S.,  providing  that  ^'when- 
ever any  person  ships,  transports,  or  removes  any  spirituous  or  fermented 
liquors  or  wines,  under  any  other  than  the  proper  name  or  brand  known  to  the 
trade  as  designating  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  contents  of  the  casks  or  packages 
containing  the  same,  or  causes  such  act  to  be  done,  he  shall  forfeit  said  liquors 
or  wines,  and  casks  or  packages,  and  be  subject  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
dollars,"  is  not  invalid  as  an  attempt  to  legislate  for  the  protection  of  trade- 
marks. The  section  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  facilitate  the  administration 
of  the  internal  revenue  system.  As  a  part  of  that  system,  it  was  within  the 
power  of  Congress  to  enact  it,  and  it  should  not  be  held  unconstitutional  because, 
in  some  cases,  the  "  name  or  brand,"  which  must  be  placed  upon  the  cask  or 
package  in  order  truthfully  to  describe  the  contents,  happens  to  be  a  trademark, 
which  might  thus  incidentally  be  protected. 

U.  8.  V.  Loeb,  (1892)  49  F^.  Rep.  636. 
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**  The  Congress  shall  have  power    *    *    *    to  oonstitnte  tribunals  inferior  to  the 
Snpreme  Court." 

Dnty  of  CongTMB  to  Creato  Courts.  (See  also  under  sec.  1,  Art  III.,  providing  that 

"  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court, 

and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 

establish.")  —  Congress  is  bound  to  create  some  inferior  courts,  in  which  to 

vest  all  that  jurisdiction  which,  under  the  Constitution,  is  exclusively  vested 

in  the  United  States,  and  of  whioh  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  take  original 

cognizance.     It  might  establish  one  or  more  inferior  courts,  and  might  parcel 

out  the  jurisdiction  among  such  courts,  from  time  to  time,   at  their  own 

pleasure.    But  the  whole  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  should  be  at  all 

times  vested,  either  in  an  original  or  appellate  form,  in  some  courts  created 

under  its  authority. 

Martin  t?.  Hunter,  (1816)  1  VS^heat.  (U.  S.)  331,  reversing  Hunter  v,  Martin,  (1813) 
4  Munf.  (Va.)   1.     But  see  Johnson  t^.  Gordon,  (1854)  4  Cal.  368. 

Powor  to  Anthoriie  Ittnanoo  of  Writs. —  This  section  delegates  power  to  Congress 
to  organize  courts,  and  therein  delegates  to  Congress  power  both  to  authorize 
the  issue  and  to  suspend  the  issue  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  because  that 
is  a  judicial  writ,  and  the  power  to  organize  courts  includes  the  power  of 
determining  what  writs  they  may  issue,  or  not  issue,  from  time  to  time ;  hence 
it  was  necessary  to  place  the  restriction  upon  the  power  thus  delegated  to 
Congress  to  legislate  for  the  courts  which  is  contained  in  section  9,  viz.,  that 
Congress  should  not,  in  so  legislating,  withhold  from  them  the  right  to  issue  the 
well-known  judicial  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  except,  etc. 

Warren  v.  Paul,  (1864)  22  Ind.  277. 
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^The  Congress  shall  liave  power    *    *     *    to  define  and  pnnish  piracies  and 
felonies  oommitted  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations." 

I.  Protection  to  Commerce,  634. 
II.  Necessity  to  Name  Offenses,  634. 

III.  Definitions  of  Offenses,  634. 

1.  Leaving  Offense  as  Defined  by  Law  of  Nations y  634. 

2.  Leaving  Courts  to  Give  Judicial  Definition^  635. 

IV.  Offenses  on  Vessel  Held  by  Pirates,  635. 

V.  Murder  by  a  Foreigner  on  a  Foreign  Ship,  635. 
VI.  Counterfeiting  Foreign  Money,  635. 
VII.  Counterfeiting  Securities  of  Foreign  Nation,  636. 
VIII.  Counterfeiting  Notes  of  Foreign  Corporation,  636. 
IX.  Suppression  of  Slave  Trade,  636. 
X.  State  Jurisdiction,  636. 

1.  In  General^  636. 

2.  Counterfeiting  Foreign  Notes^  (^^f^. 

I.  PnOTEOTIOH  TO  COMXSBOE. — This  is  not  the  only  clause  in  the  Constitution 
that  gives  authority  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  by  penal 
enactments.  Congress  is  in  express  terms  vested  with  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  and  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  that  power  into 
effect,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  legislature  is  thus  authorized  to  give 
full  protection  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  by  its  criminal 
jurisprudence. 

Charge  to  Grand  Jury,  (1861)  2  Sprague  (U.  S.)  279,  30  Fed.  Cas.  No.  18,256. 

n.  ]f£CE88lTT  TO  If AME  0FFEHSE8.  —  While  Congress  is  given  the  power  to 
define  and  punish,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  make  a  valid  statute,  that 
upon  the  face  of  the  statute  it  name  the  acts  denounced  as  offenses  against  the 
law  of  nations.  It  is  enough  if  the  statute  describes  the  act,  and  denounces  it 
with  punishment,  and  that  the  act  in  its  nature  comes  within  the  scope  of  inter- 
national obligations. 

U.  S.  t?.  White,  (1886)  27  Fed.  Rep.  203. 

m.  Defihitions  of  Offehses  —  1.  Leaving  Offense  as  Defined  by  Law  of 
Nations.  —  An  Act  of  Congress  providing  "  that  if  any  person  or  persons  what- 
soever shall,  upon  tlie  high  seas,  commit  the  crime  of  piracy,  as  defined  by  the 
law  of  nations,  and  such  offender  or  offenders  shall  be  brought  into  or  found 
in  the  United  States,  every  such  offender  or  offenders  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  etc.,  be  punished  with  death,"  is  not  unconstitutional  in  leaving  the 
offense  to  be  defined  by  the  law  of  nations. 
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U.  S.  V.  Smith,  (1820)  6  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  variouB  import  in  the  statute  law  of  that 

157,  wherein   the  court   said:     ''To  define  kingdom.    !But  neither  the  common  nor  the 

piracies,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  is  statute  law  of  that,  or  of  any  other  nation, 

merely  to  enumerate  the  crimes  which  shall  ought  to  be  a  standard  for  the  proceedings 

institute    piracy;    and    this   may    be   done  of  this,  unless  previously  made  its  own  by 

either  by  a  reference   to   crimes   having   a  legislative   adoption.     The  meaning  of   the 

technical  name  and  determinate  extent,  or  by  term,  as  defined  in  the  codes  of  the  several 

enumerating  the  acts  in  detail  upon  which  states,   would    be    as    impracticable    as    tbe 

the  punishment  is  inflicted."  former  would  be  a  dishonorable  and  illegiti- 

«  -^ -.  .         rrv      J  X!   VL.           r       •  mate  guide.    It  is  not  precisely  the  same  in 

Federalist  -  The    definition    of    piracies  ^^  ^^  ^^e  states,  and  varies  in  each 

mght,    perhaps,    without    inconvenience,    be  ^4               ^e^iaion    ^f   j^g    criminal    laws. 

left  to  the  law  of  nations ;  though  a  legis-  p^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  certainty  and  uniformity, 

lative  definition  of  them  is  found   in  most  therefore,  the  power  of  defining  felonies  in 

mumcipal    codes.     A   definition   of    felonies  ^his  case  was  in  every  respect  necessary  and 

on   the    high    seas    18     evidently     requisite.  ^              Madison,    in    The   Federalist,    No. 

Felony  ig  a  term  of  loose  significance,  even  XLiI 
in   the   common    law   of   England,    and    of 

2.  Leaving  Courts  to  Give  Jndioial  Definition.  —  When  an  Act  of  Congress, 
making  it  an  offense  to  endeavor  to  make  a  revolt  on  the  high  seas,  does  not 
define  the  offense,  it  is  competent  for  the  court  to  give  a  judicial  definition  pf  it 

U.  S.  V.  Kelly,  (1826)  11  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  417. 

rr.  Qftbhses  oh  Vessel  Held  bt  Pibates.  —  Murder  or  robbery  committed 
on  the  high  seas  may  be  an  offense  cognizable  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
although  it  was  committed  on  board  of  a  vessel  not  belonging  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  as  if  the  vessel  had  no  national  character,  but  was  possessed  and 
held  by  pirates,  or  persons  not  lawfully  sailing  under  the  flag  of  any  foreign 
nation. 

U.  S.  17.  Holmes,  (1820)  6  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  417. 

Y.  HuBBEB  BT  A  FoBElGEEB  OH  A  FoEEiGH  SHIP.  —  Murder  committed  at  sea 

on  board  a  foreign  vessel  is  not  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 

if  committed  by  a  foreigner  upon  a  foreigner,  but  otherwise  as  to  piracy,  for 

that  is  a  crime  within  the  acknowledged  reach  of  the  punishing  power  of 

Congress. 

U.  S.  t>.  Bowers,  (1820)  6  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  it.  If,  by  calling  murder  piracy,  it  might 
108,  wherein  the  court  said:  "Nor  is  it  any  assert  a  jurisdiction  over  that  offense  corn- 
objection  to  this  opinion,  that  the  law  de-  mitted  by  a  foreigner  in  a  foreign  vessel, 
elares  murder  to  be  piracy.  These  are  things  what  offense  miffht  not  be  brought  within 
so  essentially  different  in  their  nature,  that  their  power  by  the  same  device?  The  most 
not  even  the  omnipotence  of  legislative  power  offensive  interference  with  the  governments- 
can  confound  or  identify  them.  Had  Con-  of  other  nations  might  be  defended  on  the 
gresa,  in  this  instance,  declared  piracy  to  be  precedent.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  satisfied 
murder,  the  absurdity  would  have  been  felt  that  Congress  neither  intended  to  punish 
and  acknowledged;  yet,  with  a  view  to  the  murder  in  cases  with  which  they  had  no 
exercise  of  jurisdiction,  it  would  have  been  right  to  interfere,  nor  leave  unpunished  the 
more  defensible  than  the  reverse,  for  in  one  crime  of  piracy  in  any  cases  in  which  they 


it  would  restrict  the  acknowledged  scope       might  punish  it." 
of  its  legitimate  powers,  in  the  other  extend 

▼I.  ComrTEBFEiTlHG  FoBEiGH  MOHET.  —  The  law  of  nations  requires  every 
national  government  to  use  "  due  diligence  "  to  prevent  a  wrong  being  done 
within  its  own  dominion  to  another  nation  with  which  it  is  at  peace,  or  to  the 
people  thereof ;  and  because  of  this  the  obligation  of  one  nation  to  punish  those 
who  within  its  own  jurisdiction  counterfeit  the  money  of  another  nation  has 
long  been  recognized. 

U.  8.  V.  Arjona,  (1887)  120  U.  S.  484. 
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TIL  COUHTEHFEITIHG  SscuBlTiss  OF  FOBSIGH  If  ATIOH.  —  Counterfeiting  the 
securities  of  a  foreign  nation  comes  within  the  reach  of  international  law,  and 
an  Act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  Act  to  prevent  and  punish  counterfeiting  in 
the  United  States  of  notes,  bonds,  or  other  securities  of  foreign  governments," 
is  valid. 

IT.  S.  V.  White,  (1886)  27  Fed.  Hep.  201. 

Tin.  COTJITTEBFEITIHO  HOTES  OF  FOEBIGV  COEPOEATIOV.  —  The  obligations  of 
the  law  of  nations  include  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  notes  of  a  foreign 
bank  or  corporation,  or  of  having  in  possession  the  plates  from  which  may  be 
printed  counterfeits  of  the  notes  of  foreign  banks  or  corporations,  whether  such 
securities  are  national,  municipal,  or  corporate. 

U.  S.  V.  Arjona,  (1887)   120  U.  S.  483. 

IZ.  SUPPKE88I0N  OF  SLAYS  TBADB. 

Congress  has  power,  under  this  clause  and  proper  for  that  purpose.     Charge  to  Orand 

the  clause  giving  to  Congress  the  power  to  Jury,    (1869)    3   Phila.    (Pa.)-  527,   30  Fed. 

regulate    commerce,    to    suppress    the    slave  Cas.  No.  18,269a. 
trade    by    passing    all    laws    necessary    and 

X.  State  Jueiidictioh  —  1.  In  OoneraL  —  The  power  of  the  United  Stat^ 
to  pass  and  enforce  a  statute  protecting  rights  secured  by  the  law  of  nations 
does  not  prevent  a  state  from  providing  punishment  for  the  same  thing. 

U.  S.  V.  Arjona,  (1887)   120  U.  8.  487. 

2.  Counterfeiting  Foreign  Votes.  —  A  state  statute  under  which  a  person 
was  charged  with  having  knowingly,  wilfully,  unlawfully,  and  feloniously  in 
his  possession  a  certain  stamp,  block,  and  plate  made  use  of  in  counterfeiting 
bank  notes,  designed  and  engraved  for  the  purpose  of  striking  and  printing 
counterfeiting  bank  notes,  in  the  likeness  of  and  similitude  of  the  genuine 
five-pound  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  was  held  to  be  valid. 

People  V,  McDonnell,   (1889)  80  Cal.  285,  stitution  of  the  United  States.    This  is  not 

wherein  it  was  said:     "The  state  is  not  in-  an  attempted  nullification  of  a  federal  stat- 

hibited  from  passing  laws  to  punish  an  act  ute,  or  an  effort  to  enforce  it  in   a   state 

which  may  result  in  fraudulent  imposition  court;  it  is  a  law  to  prevent  frauds  upon  the 

upon  its  citizens,  because  the  federal  govern-  citizens  of  the  state,  and  has  nothing  to  do 

ment  has  the  exclusive  right  to  punish  for  with  the  purpose  of  enforcement  of  the  fed- 

an    infraction   of   its   laws   made    in   conse-  eral  law."    Ci^tnp  U.  S.  ».  Arjona,  (1887)  120 

quence  of  a  duty  it  owes  under  the  law  of  U.  S.  487,  in  which  case  the  court  said  that 

nations.    The  act  is  the  same  for  which  the  the  power  to  enforce  such  a  statute  ''does 

person  is  punished,  but  the  laws  are  different  not  prevent  a  state  from  providing  for  the 

and  for  a  different  purpose.    The  state  could  punishment  of  the  same  thing;  for  here,  as 

not  punish  for  an  infraction  of  the  federal  in  the  case  of  counterfeiting  the  coin  of  the 

statute,  but  can  do  so  as  to  its  own  statutes,  United   States,   the   act   may  be   an   offense 

when   the   object   is   to   exercise   the    police  against  the  authority  of  a  state  as  well  as 

power  which  appertains  to  it  under  the  Con-  that  of  the  United  States.'* 
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ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  8. 

^  The  Congress  shall  have  power    *    *    *    to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  and  make  mles  oonceming  captures  on  land  and  water." 

I.  Plenary  Power  of  Congress,  637. 

XL  Exclusive  Power  of  Congress  to  Declare  War  or  Conclude 
Peace,  637. 

III.  Effect  of  Declaration  of  War,  638. 

1.  In  General,  638. 

2.  No  Confiscation  of  Enemy  Property  in  Absence  of  Statute ,  638. 

3.  Reprisals,  638. 

IV.  Rights  of  Action  Between  Citizens  of  Belligerents,  639. 
V.  Power  to  Acquire  Territory,  639. 

VI.  Rules  of  Public  Law  Applicable  to  Civil  War,  639. 
VII.  Power  to  Repel  Invasions  and  Declare  War  Against  a  State, 

640. 
VIII.  Power  to  Seize  Property  for  War  Purposes,  640. 
IX.  Power  to  Confiscate  Enemy  Property,  640. 

X.  Right  to  Prize  Money,  642. 
XL  Permitting  Partial  Intercourse  with  the  Enemy,  642. 
XII.  Power  to  Establish  Military  Tribunals  to  Try  Civilians,  642. 

XIII.  Power  to  Establish  National  Cemeteries,  643. 

XIV.  Limitation  of  Actions,  643. 

XV.  Court-Martial  for  Assassins  of  President,  643. 
XVI.  State  Non-intercourse  Act,  643. 
XVII.  State  Tax  on  Passengers,  643. 

L  Plshabt  Powxb  of  Cohgbess.  —  The  rule  that  in  the  enforcement  of  pro- 
visions guaranteeing  civil  rights,  Congress  is  limited  to  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation corrective  of  any  wrong  committed  by  the  states  and  not  by  the  individ- 
uals, does  not  apply  to  those  cases  in  which  Congress  is  clothed  with  direct 
and  plenary  powers  of  legislation  over  the  whole  subject,  accompanied  with  an 
express  or  implied  denial  of  such  powers  to  the  states,  as  in  the  regulation  of 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  the  coining  of  money,  the  establishment  of  post  offices  and  post  roads, 
the  declaring  of  war,  etc.  In  these  cases  Congress  has  power  to  pass  laws  for 
regulating  the  subjects  specified  in  every  detail,  and  the  conduct  and  transactions 
of  individuals  in  respect  thereof. 

Civil  Rights  Cases,  (1883)   109  U.  S.  18. 

H  ExcLirnys  Powbb  of  Cohgbess  to  Declabe  Wab  ob  CoNCinsE  Peace.  — 

The  existence  of  war  and  the  restoration  of  peace  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
political  department  of  the  government,  and  such  determination  is  binding  and 
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eoBcItnTe  opoii  the  eamiA,  and  ieprivm  tke  c^cli  cf 
proof  ssd  detenzinicg  ac  a  q^sestion  of  fact  eider  thci  war  < 


PMdM  r.  BaB«r<-    '1^1'    a»   lad.    ICT.      C«  ^ 

ii  «M   m-i    tftat   t^   war-— Iri^g       fcrliie  wax  cr  iiii  iini   pacss.  cjuifC  a*  he 
^   bf   tJK   i'amttnatkm. 


HL  IlJlJtl  V  ItaiUBJIzmi  V  Wab  —  L  b  9mmal. —  Wzes.  C<iii^tc9b 
AtdMres  war,  bj  that  declaration  it  pete  in  foroe  dbe  lav?  of  war;  and  tbe  vir 
poiren  of  the  govemmetit,  which  aie  not  to  be  exeiriacd.  cr-ier  ibe^  Cccstiration* 
in  tune  of  peace,  now  come  into  full  foree,  by  virme  of  ib?  CoBeantion,  and 
are  to  be  exeruA  bv  the  President  and  Congress.  Af:er  ibe  deundiHi  of 
war^  ereiy  act  done  in  carrying  on  the  war  is  an  art  d^c-oe  by  rirrse  of  the 
Conatitntion,  which  authorized  the  war  to  be  cos:jDaxed,  Every  mea^me  gI 
CongreM,  and  every  executive  act  performed  by  the  Preddeist,  intended  and 
ealenhited  to  carry  the  war  to  a  sucoeasfnl  laEne,  are  mezs  done  under  the 
Conatitution ;  whether  the  act  or  the  measure  be  for  the  raiding  of  money  to 
support  armies,  or  a  declaration  of  freedom  to  fill  their  ranks  and  weaken  the 
(be  enemy ;  whether  it  be  the  organization  of  military  tribunals  to  try  traitors, 
CT  the  destruction  of  their  proper^  by  the  advancing  army,  without  due 
prooeas  of  law;  and  the  validity  of  such  acts  must  be  determined  by  the 
Constitution* 

McComticic  r.  Hnmphrcy,  (1M6)  27  ImL  1S4. 


i.  Va  CanBwiatiwi  of  Xneaiy  Proparty  in  Abaeneaar  SCalnla. — The  power  of 
oonfiacating  enemy  property  is  in  C<«gTe8s,  and  a  declaration  of  war  does  not, 
in  itself,  enact  a  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  enemy  within  the  territoiy 
of  the  United  States. 

Brown  9.  U,  &»  (1814)  8  Crancli  (U.  8.)       modificatkiii.    It  is  not  an  immiitable  role  of 
128,  in  which  ease  the  court  said:     ''It  is      bw,  bat  depeods  on  poiitaeal  eonsidarmtloK 


urged  that,  in  executing  the  laws  of  war«  the  which   maj  continoamr   xmij.     Cuyimciual 

executive  may  seize  and  the  courts  may  coo-  nations,    in   the   situation   of    the     United 

demn  all  property  which,  according  to  the  States,  have  always  a  considerable  qnantitr 

modern  law   of   nations,   is  subject  to  con-  of    property    in    the    possession    of    their 

fiscation,  although  it  might  require  an  Act  neighbors.     When  war  breaks  out.  the  ques- 

of  the  legislature  to  justify  the  condemnation  tion,  what  shall  be  done  with  enemy  prop- 

of  that  property  which,  according  to  modem  erty  in  our  country,  is  a  questicm  rattier  of 

usage,   ought    not   to   be   confiacatcd.     This  policy   than   of   law.     The   rule   which   wt 

argument  must  assume  for  its  basis  the  posi-  npply  to  the  property  of  our  enemy  will  be 

tfon  that  modem  usage  constitutes  a   rule  applied  by  him  to  the  property  oi  our  citi- 

whieh  acts  directly  upon  the  thing  itself  by  cens.    liice  all  other  questions  of  policy,  it  is 

its  own  forces  and  not  through  the  soyereign  proper  for  the  consideration  of  a  department 

power.     This  position  is  not  allowed.     This  which   can  modify  it  at  will;   not  for  the 

usage  is  a  guide  which  the  soTereien  fol-  consideration   of    a    department   which   csn 

lows  or  abandons  at  his  will.    The  rule,  like  pursue  only  the  law  as  it  is  written.    It  is 

other  precepts  of  morality,  of  humanity,  and  proper   for   the  consideration  of  the   legis- 

ercn  of  wisdom,  is  addressed  to  the  judg-  lature,  not  of  the  executive  or  judiciaiy." 

ment  of  the  sovereign;  snd  although  it  can-  See  also  McVeigh  17.   Old  Dominion   BanL 

not  be  disreflarded  by  him  without  obloquy,  (1875)  26  Gratt.  (Va.)  199;  Hedges  r.  Price, 

.>et  it  may  be  disregarded.     The  rule  is,  in  (1867)    2  W.  Va.  231,  and  also  tn/ro,  IX. 

its  nature,  flexible.    It  is  subject  to  infinite  Power  to  Confiscate  Enemy  Property,  p.  610. 

8.  Beprisalf.— Beprisals  may  be  made  on  enemy  property  found  within  the 
United  States  at  the  declaration  of  war,  if  such  be  the  will  of  CJongresS;  but  a 
declaration  of  war  is  not  an  expression  of  its  will  to  that  effect 

Brown  V,  U.  8.,  (1814)  8  Cranch  (U.  S.)  127. 
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Art.  L,  leo   §.  CONSTITUTION,  DMUring  Wm. 

rr.  Bights  of  Action  Betwbev  Citizehs  of  Belligsbsvt&  —A  declaration 
of  war  by  competent  authority  puts  an  end  to  all  rights  of  action  as  between 
the  citizens  of  the  respective  belligerent  powers,  from  its  date  to  the  conclusion 
of  peace;  suspends  the  running  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  also  the 
running  of  interest  upon  debts  between  citizens  of  the  respective  belligerents. 

Jackson  Ins.  Co.  v,  Stewart,   (1866)    1  Hughes  (U.  S.)  310,  13  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,152. 

Y.  POWBB  TO  AOQUIBS  TSBEITOET.  —  The  Constitution  confers  absolutely 
on  the  government  of  the  Union  the  powers  of  making  war  and  of  making 
treaties ;  consequently  that  government  possesses  the  power  of  acquiring  territory 
either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty. 

American   Ins.   Co.  v.   356   Bales   Cotton,  The  power  to  acquire  territory  by  Congress 

(1828)  1  Pet.  (U.  S.)  541.  is   necessarily   implied    from   the   power    to 

make  war.    Nelson  v,  U.  S.,  (1887)  30  Fed. 
Rep.  115. 

Tbs  Power  to  Deelare  War  Was  Hot  Conferred  upon  Congress  fur  the  Pnrpeses  of  Aggrsssjon 

or  aggrandizement,  but  to  enable  the  general  government  to  vindicate  by  arms, 
if  it  should  become  necessary,  its  own  rights  and  the  rights  of  its  citizens.  A 
war,  therefore,  declared  by  Congress,  can  never  be  presumed  to  be  waged  for 
the  purpose  of  conquest  or  the  acquisition  of  territory ;  nor  does  the  law  declar- 
ing the  war  imply  an  authority  to  the  President  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  by  subjugating  the  enemy's  country.  The  United  States,  it  is 
true,  may  extend  its  boundaries  by  conquest  or  treaty,  and  may  demand  the 
cession  of  territory  as  the  condition  of  peace,  in  order  to  indemnify  its  citizens 
for  the  injuries  they  have  suffered,  or  to  reimburse  the  government  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  But  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  treaty-making  power  or 
the  legislative  authority,  and  is  not  a  part  of  the  power  conferred  upon  the 
President  by  the  declaration  of  war. 

Fleming  v.  Page,  (1850)  9  How.  (U.  S.)  country  be  actuated  by  such  a  spirit,  to 
614.  declare  an  aggressive  war,  to  be  undertaken 

As  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress,  ^^  ^^^^:'!!(^"'1  """^  ^"^  intended  conquest  to 
Av^5;-i^«7,!;«   ^-«    «t-*^  *>e  desired  only  as  a  compensation  for  past 

S^aSf  Is  eveiT^^^  -'  ^r^^')^^  *^V  ^utu re Tn juries.     ButV 

portan^    as  every  war  in  wnicn  tne  country  distinction    is    important   when    a   court    is 

may   be   engaged    must   be    regarded   by    all  .  ^    .      nreaume    that    conouest    was    the 

branches   of   the   government,    and    even    by  -^^,  ^*?  ^e  «^-^     Under'^ivrr^ent 

neutrals,  as  a  just  war    and  as  nations  can  ^^\^^^^    .^^h  a  presumption  ca^ot  be  in- 

readily  cloak  a  spirit  of  rapaxjity  and  aggres-  ^  ,^     ^   g        ^^stiUero,  (1862)  2  Black 

aion  under  professions  of  justice  and  mod-  /rf    S  )   365                           »   \     "  '       ***«*^ 

eration,  it  is  at  all  times  easy,  should  our  ^    *     *' 

VL  BlTLES  OF  PxJBUO  LAW  APPLICABLB  TO  ClYlL  Wab.  —  The  powers  given 
by  this  clause  may  be  exercised  when  the  necessity  for  their  exercise  is  called 
ont  by  domestic  insurrection  and  internal  civil  war. 

Tvler  V,  Defrees,  (1870)  11  Wall.  (U.  S.)  the  Supreme  Court  in  The  Brig  Amy  War- 
345^  See  also  Miller  %>,  U.  S.,  (1870)  11  wick,  (1862)  2  Black  (U.  S.)  635.  It  has 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  292.  since  been   frequently  before   that   tribunal. 

See  The  Venice,  (1864)  2  Wall.  (U.  8.)  268; 

Rules  of  international  law  applicable  to  Mrs.  Alexander's  Cotton,  (1864)  2  Wall, 
civil  war.  — "Were  the  rules  and  doctrines  (U.  8.)  404;  The  Hampton,  (1866)  5  Wall, 
of  international  law  at  all  applicable  to  this  (U.  S.)  372;  The  William  Bagaley,  (1866) 
conflict,  or  were  the  questions  arising  out  of  6  Wall.  (U.  S.)  377;  Ouachita  Cotton, 
it  to  be  wholly  determined  by  the  municipal  (1867)  6  Wall.  (U.  S.)  621;  Hanger  v,  Ab- 
lawT    This  general  question  first  came  before      bott,   (1867)   6  Wall.    (U.  S.)   532;  Coppell 
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V  Hall,  (1808)  7  Wall.  (U.  S.)  642;  McKea  of  CongreM.    If  none,  then  the  general  rales 

V.  U.  S.,   (1868)  8  Wall.   (U.  S.)   163;  The  and  doctrinee  of  international  law  will  be 

Grapeshot,    (1869)    9    Wall.    (U.    8.)     129.  retorted  to  by  the  oourta  to  determine  the 

These  cases  all  apply,  or  declare  to  be  ap-  rights  of  the  parties.     What  exceptions  to 

plicable,  to  the  Rebellion,  the  general  doc-  the  application  of  these  rules  and  doctrines, 

trines  of  public  law  which  govern  in  wars  arising  out  of  the  peculiar   nature  of  our 

between  independent  nations.    Of  course,  the  government  and  of  the  war,  must  necessarily 

authority  of  Congress  to  modify  these  doc-  or  should  properly  be  made,  cannot  be  well 

trines  as   applied  to  states  in  insurrection  determined  in  advance."     Philips  v.  Hatch, 

and  the  inhabitants  thereof  would  not,  prob-  (1871)  1  Dill.  (U.  8.)  571,  19  Fed.  Cas.  No. 

ably,  be  disputed.     In  determining  questions  11,094. 
arising  out  of  the  Rebellion,  the  courts  of 

the   bnited   States  will   first  inquire  what  This  cIaqw  relates  only  to  wars  with  for- 

legislation  has  the  Congress  of  the  United  eign  nations.  —  Norris  v,  Doniphan,  ( 1863)  4 

States  enacted  respecting  such  questions.    If  Met.    (Ky.)    391,    holding    that   it    had   no 

any,  the  courts  will  be  governed  by  it  so  far  reference  to  the  civil  war. 
as  it  is  within  the  constitutional  competency 

vn.  PowEB  TO  Bepel  Ihyasiohs  avd  Dbolabe  Wab  Agadtst  a  State.  — 
By  the  Constitution,  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  declare  a  national  or 
foreign  war.  It  cannot  declare  war  against  a  state,  or  any  number  of  states, 
by  virtue  of  any  clause  in  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  confers  on  the 
President  the  whole  executive  power.  He  is  bojind  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states  when  called  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States. 

The  Brig  Amy  Warwick,   (1862)   2  Black  therefore,  becomes  the  duty  of  a  people,  and 

(U.  S.)  668.  particularly  of  the  executive  magistrate,  who 

18  at  their  head,  and  commander-in-chief  of 

It  is  the  exclusive  province  of  Congress  to  t^e  forces  by  sea  and  land,  to  repel  aggres- 

declare  war,  but  the  right  to  repel  invasions  gjong  and  invasions.    People  v.  Smith,  (U.  S. 

arises   from   self   preservation   and   defense,  cir.  CJt.  1806)  3  Wheel.  Crim.  (N.  Y.)   100, 

which  is  a  primary  law  of  nature  and  con-  27  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,342. 
stitutes   part  of   the   law   of   nations.     It, 

ym.  PowEB  TO  Seize  Pbopsbtt  fob  Wab  Pubposes. —  The  power  given  by 
this  clause  is  granted  in  the  largest  terms,  and  without  any  expressed  limita- 
tion. By  section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1863,  providing  "  that  the  secretai^* 
of  the  navy  or  the  secretary  of  war  shall  be,  and  they,  or  either  of  them,  are 
hereby  authorized  to  take  any  captured  vessel,  any  arms  or  munitions  of  war, 
or  other  material,  for  the  use  of  the  government;  and  when  the  same  shall 
have  been  taken,  before  being  sent  in  for  adjudication,  or  afterwards,  the 
department  for  whose  use  it  was  taken  shall  deposit  the  value  of  the  same  in 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  court  in  which 
prize  proceedings  shall  be  taken  in  the  case;  and  when  there  is  a  final  decree 
of  distribution  in  the  prize  court,  or  if  no  proceedings  in  prize  shall  be  taken, 
the  money  shall  be  credited  to  the  navy  department,  to  be  distributed  according 
to  law,"  the  authority  of  Congress  was  not  exceeded. 

Appropriation  of  Captured  Property  by  the  War,  etc.,  Departments,  (1863)  10  Op. 
Atty.-Gen.  519. 

IZ.  PowEB  TO  COEFIICATS  EvEMT  Pbopebtt.  —  War  gives  to  the  sovereign 
full  right  to  take  the  persons  and  confiscate  the  property  of  the  enemy  wherever 
found.    The  mitigations  of  this  rigid  rule,  which  the  humane  and  wise  policy 
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of  modem  times  has  introduoed  into  practice,  will  more  or  less  affect  the 
exercise  of  this  rights  but  cannot  impair  the  right  itself.  That  remains  un- 
diminished, and  when  the  sovereign  authority  shall  choose  to  bring  it  into 
operation,  the  judicial  department  must  give  effect  to  its  will.  But  until  that 
will  shall  be  expressed,  no  power  of  condemnation  can  exist  in  the  court. 

Stevenson,  (1869)  3  Ben.  (U.  S.)  119,  27 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,396;  U.  S.  v,  1,766  Shares 
of  Capital  Stock,  (1865)  5  Blatchf.  (U.  S.) 
231,  27  Fed.  Cas.  No.  15,961. 

The  confiscation  Acts  of  Congress  of  i86i 
and  1 86a  were  held  to  be  constitutional.  The 
power  to  declare  war  involves  the  power  to 
prosecute  it  by  all  means  and  in  any  manner 
by  which  war  may  be  legitimately  prose- 
cuted. It,  therefore,  includes  the  right  to 
seize  and  confiscate  all  property  of  an  enemy 
and  to  dispose  of  it  at  the  will  of  the  captor. 
This  is  and  always  has  been  an  undoubted 
belligerent  right,  and  in  the  civil  war  the 
United  States  were  vested  with  belligerent 
rights  in  addition  to  the  sovereign  powers  it 
previously  held.  Miller  v.  U.  S.,  (1870)  11 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  304.  See  also  Tyler  v.  De- 
frees;  (1870)  11  Wall.  (U.  S.)  344. 

The  Act  of  Congress  of  July  13,  1861, 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim  and 
declare  **  the  inhabitants  "  of  certain  states, 
"or  any  section  or  part  thereof,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  insurrection  against  the  United 
States,  and  thereupon  all  commercial  inter- 
course, by  and  between  the  same  and  the 
citizens  theroof  and  the  citizens  of  the  rest 
of  the  United  States,  shall  cease  and  be  un- 
lawful so  long  as  such  condition  of  hostility 
shall  continue;  and  all  goods,  etc.,  coming 
from  said  state  or  section  into  the  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  all  proceeding 
to  such  state  or  section,  by  land  or  water, 
shall,  together  with  the  vessel  or  vehicle  con- 
veying the  same,  or  conveying  persons  to  or 
from  such  state  or  section,  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States,"  was  held  to  be  a  valid  exer- 
cise of  legislative  power;  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  was  not,  by  the  Rebellion, 
deprived  of  the  authority  to  legislate  in  this 
manner  with  a  view  to  its  suppression. 
Brown  v.  Hiatt,  (1870)  1  DiU.  (U.  S.)  372, 
4  Fed.  Cas.  No.  2,011.  See  also  The  Ned, 
(1862)  1  Blatchf.  Prize  Cas.  119,  17  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  10,078. 


Brown  17.  U.  S.,  (1814)  8  Cranch  (U.  S.) 
122,  wherein  the  court  further  said :  "  It 
woiild  be  restraining  this  clause  within  nar- 
rower limits  than  the  words  themselves  im- 
port to  say  that  the  power  to  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water  is  to 
be  confined  to  captures  which  are  extrater- 
ritorial. If  it  extends  to  rules  respecting 
enemy  property  found  within  the  territory, 
then  we  perceive  an  express  grant  to  Con- 
gress of  the  power  in  question  as  to  an  inde- 
pendent substantial  power,  not  included  in 
that  of  declaring  war." 

Act  of  Congreu  neceaaary. -^  That  the  dec- 
laration of  war  has  only  the  effect  of  placing 
the  two  nations  in  a  state  of  hostility,  of 
producing  a  state  of  war,  of  giving  those 
rights  which  war  confers;  but  not  of  operat- 
ing* by  its  own  force,  any  of  those  results, 
such  as  a  transfer  of  property,  which  are 
usually  produced  by  ulterior  measures  of 
government,  is  fairly  deducible  from  the 
enumerated  powers  which  accompany  that 
of  declaring  war.  Brown  17.  U.  S.,  (1814)  8 
Cranch  (U.  8.)  125. 

The  mere  declaration  of  war  does  not 
confiscate  enemy  property  or  debts  due  to  an 
enemy,  nor  does  it  vest  the  property  or  debts 
in  the  government,  as  to  support  judicial 
proceedings  for  the  confiscation  of  property 
or  debts,  without  the  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  government,  through  its  proper  de- 
partment, to  that  effect.  Under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  the  power  of  con- 
fiscating enemy  property  and  debts  due  to 
an  enemy  is  in  Congress  alone.  Britton  t?. 
Butler,  (1872)  9  Blatchf.  (U.  S.)  466,  4 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  1,903. 

Enemy  property  found  within  the  United 
States  on  the  breaking  out  of  war  cannot  be 
confiscated  without  an  Act  of  Congress  au- 
thorizing such  confiscation.  Wagner  v. 
Schooner  Juanita,  (1846)  Newb.  Adm.  352, 
28  Fed.  Cas.  No.  17,039.    See  also  U.  S.  v. 


BMlaiiiig  vtMdom  of  sUTSi. —  The  Act  of  Congress  of  July  17,  1862,  providing 
that  "  all  slaves  of  persons  who  shall  hereafter  be  engaged  in  rebellion  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  in  any  way  give  aid  or , 
comfort  thereto,  escaping  from  such  persons  and  taking  refuge  within  the  \ 
lines  of  the  army ;  and  all  slaves  captured  from  such  persons,  or  deserted  by ; 
them,  and  coming  under  the  control  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  slaves  of  such  persons  found  or  being  within  any  place  occupied  by 
rebel  forces  and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  deemed  captives  of  war,  and  shall  be  forever  free  of  their  servitude  and 
not  again  held  as  slaves,"  was  held  to  be  valid,  as  a  state  of  war  existed. 
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Buie  t\  Parker,  (1869)  63  N.  Car.  131.  Init  to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  nation,  ia 

The  emancipation  proclamation  waa  TaUd  th«."»«'tion  of  her  rights  and  privileges 

.- *-,  J.  »K*  t^lv^^^vL^r^?^  during  active  war,  manifested  by  her  procla- 

y      Tht  ^nrmp?^^  H^  w    fr!^  U  ^^^iTn  and  Carried  into  effect  by  her  armies, 

It -The   former   slave   does   not   trace   his  ^      ^    ,         ^^            ^^^  aiented  to  by 

freedom  to  the  amendments  to  the  Constitu-  ^^^           .^  .^  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^,               j^^^^^J 

tion  of  the  United  States,  or  the  enactments  .,  iv»«*rt«    /iaao)  ok  Arir  a9o 

in  the  Constitution  of  the  sUte  of  Arkansas,  ^-  ^°^"*'  <^®«®>  ^^  ^'''-  ^^®- 

X.  Bight  to  Pbizb  Movst. —  In  the  absence  of  an  Act  of  Congress  there  is 

no  right  to  prize  in  property  captured  by  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

The  Siren,  (1871)  13  Wall.  (U.  S.)  392,  to  the  righto  of  the  Crown.  No  one  can  have 
wherein  the  court  said :  "  While  the  Amen-  any  right  or  interest  in  any  prize  except  by 
can  colonies  were  a  part  of  the  British  em-  their  grant  or  permission.  All  captures  made 
pire,  the  English  maritime  law,  including  the  without  their  express  authority  inure  ipso 
law  of  prize,  was  the  maritime  law  of  this  fucto  to  their  benefit.  Whenever  a  claim  is 
country.  From  the  close  of  the  Revolution  set  up  its  sanction  by  an  Act  of  Congress 
down  to  this  time  it  has  continued  to  be  our  must  be  shown.  If  no  such  Act  can  be  pro- 
law,  so  far  as  it  is  adapted  to  the  altered  duced  the  alleged  right  does  not  exist.  The 
circumstances  and  condition  of  the  country  United  States  take  captured  property,  not 
and  has  not  been  modified  fay  the  proper  as  droiU,  but  strictly  and  solely  jure  r^puh- 
national  authorities.  In  our  jurisprudence  Itocs."  See  also  The  Hampton,  (1866)  5 
there  are,  strictly  speaking,  no  droiU  of  ad-  Wall.  (U.  S.)  376. 
miralty.     The  United  States  have  succeeded 

XI.  PEftMiTTiVG  Pabtial  IVTsmoovxa  WITH  THB  EvsKT. —  Even  if,  in  the 
absence  of  congressional  action,  the  power  of  permitting  partial  intercourse 
with  a  public  enemy  may  not  be  exercised  by  the  President  alone,  who  is 
constitutionally  invested  with  the  entire  charge  of  hostile  operations,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  concurrence  of  both  affords  ample  foundation  for  any  regulations 
on  the  subject 

Hamilton  v.  Dillin,  (1874)  21  Wall.  (U.  S.)  87. 

Zn.  POWEB    TO    ESTABLIfK    MXLITABT    TBDITHAU    TO    TBT    CITILIAVS.  — 

As  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  military  tribunals,  Chief  Justice  Chase, 
in  an  opinion  concurring  in  the  order  made  in  the  cause,  but  not  concurring 
in  some  particulars  with  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said :  "  What  we  have  already 
said  sufficiently  indicates  our  opinion  that  there  is  no  law  for  the  government 
of  the  citizens^  the  armies,  or  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  within  American 
jurisdiction,  which  is  not  contained  in  or  derived  from  the  Constitution.  And 
wherever  our  army  or  navy  may  go  beyond  our  territorial  limits,  neither  can 
go  beyond  the  authority  of  the  President  or  the  legislature  of  Congress.  There 
are  under  the  Constitution  three  kinds  of  military  jurisdiction:  one  to  be 
exercised  both  in  peace  and  war;  another  to  be  exercised  in  time  of  foreign 
war  without  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  or  in  time  of  rebellion  and 
civil  war  within  states  or  districts  occupied  by  rebels  treated  as  belligerents; 
and  a  third  to  be  exercised  in  time  of  invasion  or  insurrection  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  or  during  rebellion  within  the  limits  of  states 
maintaining  adhesion  to  the  national  government,  when  the  public  danger 
requires  its  exercise.  The  first  of  these  may  be  called  jurisdiction  under 
military  law,  and  is  found  in  Acts  of  Congress  prescribing  rules  and  articles 
of  war,  or  otherwise  providing  for  the  government  of  the  national  forces;  the 
second  may  be  distinguished  as  military  government,  superseding,  as  far  as 
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may  be  deemed  expedient,  the  local  law,  and  exercised  by  the  military  com- 
mander under  the  direction  of  the  President,  with  the  express  or  implied 
sanction  of  Congress;  while  the  third  may  be  denominated  martial  law  proper, 
and  is  called  into  action  by  Congress,  or  temporarily,  when  the  action  of 
Congress  cannot  be  invited,  and  in  the  case  of  justifying  or  excusing  peril, 
by  the  President,  in  times  of  insurrection  or  invasion,  or  of  civil  or  of  foreign 
war,  within  districts  or  localities  where  ordinary  law  no  longer  adequately 
secures  public  safety  and  private  rights.  We  think  that  the  power  of  Congress, 
in  such  times  and  in  such  localities,  to  authorize  trials  for  crimes  against  the 
security  and  safety  of  the  national  forces,  may  be  derived  from  its  constitutional 
authority  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  to  declare  war,  if  not  from  its 
constitutional  authority  to  provide  for  governing  the  national  forces." 

Em  p.  Milligan,  (1866)  4  WaU.  (U.  S.)  141.  See  Ex  p,  Vallandigham,  (1863)  6  West. 
L.  Month.  37,  28  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,816. 

xm.  PowEB  TO  Establish  Hatiohal  Ceketbbisb.  —  As  incident  to  the 
power  of  making  war,  the  national  government  has  the  power  to  bury  the  dead 
who  have  fallen  in  battle  and  to  appropriate  for  this  purpose  such  lands  as  are 
necessary  to  hold  such  burial  places  and  to  protect  them  from  desecration. 

National  Cemeteries,  (1869)  13  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  133. 

HV.  LIMITATIOH  OF  AcTlOHS.  —  The  Act  of  Congress  of  June  11,  18B4, 
enacting  that  whenever  "  after  such  action  —  civil  or  criminal  —  shall  have 
accrued,  such  person  cannot,  by  reason  of  such  resistance  of  the  laws,  or 
such  interruption  of  judicial  proceedings,  be  arrested  or  served  with  process 
for  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  time  during  which  such  person  shall 
so  be  beyond  the  reach  of  legal  process  shall  not  be  deemed  or  taken  as  any 
part  of  the  time  limited  by  law  for  the  commencement  of  such  action,"  was 
held  constitutional  as  necessarily  implied  from  the  powers  to  make  war  and 
suppress  insurrections. 

Stewart  v.  Kahn,  (1870)  11  Wall.  (U.  S.)  604.  See  also  Mayfield  v,  Richards,  (1885) 
116  U.  a  137. 

XY.  CoxniT-llABTlAL  FOB  A88AS8IH8  OF  Pbesideht.  —  The  attorney-general 
advised  that  the  persons  charged  with  the  assassination  of  the  President  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  on  April  14, 1865,  could  be  lawfully  tried  before  a  military 
tribunal. 

Militaiy  Commissions,  (1866)  11  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  297. 

XVI.  State  If OH-lHTEBOOirBSE  Act.  —  The  Vermont  Non-intercourse  Act  of 
1812  was  held  to  be  valid. 

Edwards  v.  Adams,  (1817)  Brayt.  (Vt.)  46.  But  see  Phelps  v.  Sowles,  (1838)  19 
Wend.  (N.  Y.)  647,  doubting. 

XVn.  Statb  Tax  oh  PA8SEHGEB8.  —  A  state  statute  providing  that  ^'  there 
shall  be  levied  and  collected  a  capitation  tax  of  one  dollar  upon  every  person 
leaving  the  state  by  any  railroad,  stage  coach,  or  other  vehicle  enga^d  or 
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employed  in  the  business  of  transporting  passengers  for  hire,"  and  that  the 
proprietors,  owners,  and  corporations  so  engaged  should  pay  the  said  tax  of  one 
dollar  for  each  and  every  person  so  conveyed  or  transported  from  the  state, 
was  held  to  be  invalid. 


Crandall  r.  Nevada,  (1867)  6  Wall.  (U. 
S.)  44,  wherein  the  court  said:  "The  fed- 
eral power  has  a  right  to  declare  and  prose- 
cute wars,  and,  as  a  necessary  incident,  to 
raise  and  transport  troops  through  and  over 
the  territory  of  any  state  of  the  Union.  If 
this  right  is  dependent  in  any  sense,  how- 
ever limited,  upon  the  pleasure  of  a  state, 
the  government  itself  may  be  overthrown  by 
an  obstruction  to  its  exercise.     Much  the 


largest  part  of  the  transportation  of  troom 
during  the  late  Rebellion  was  by  railroads, 
and  largely  through  states  whose  people  were 
hostile  to  the  Union.  If  the  tax  levied  by 
Nevada  on  railroad  passengers  had  been  the 
law  of  Tennessee,  enlarged  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  her  people,  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  could  not  have  paid  the  tax  necessary 
to  enable  its  armies  to  pass  through  her  ter- 
ritory." 
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ARTICLE  i.,  SECTION  8. 

^  The  Congress  sliall  have  power    *    *    "^    to  raise  and  support  armies,  bat  no 
appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years." 

I.  Plenary  and  Exclusive  Power  of  Congress,  645. 
II.  No  Appropriation  for  Longer  than  Two  Years,  645, 

III.  Increase  and  Reduction  of  Army,  646. 

IV.  Power  of  Conscription,  646. 

V.  Regulations  as  to  Enlistment,  646. 

1.  In  General^  646. 

2.  Enlistment  of  Minors^  646. 

VI.  Right  to  Appoint  Officers,  647. 

VII.  Fixing  Relative  Rank  of  Line  and  Staff  Officers,  647. 

VIII.  Power  to  Prevent  Evasion  of  Military  Duty,  647. 

IX.  State  Bounties  to  Drafted  or  Recruited  Men,  647. 

L  Plshabt  and  Exolubivs  Powsb  of  Conobebb.— Among  the  powers  assigned 
to  the  national  government  are  the  power  "  to  raise  and  support  armies,"  and 
the  power  "  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces."  The  execution  of  these  powers  falls  within  the  line  of  its 
duties;  and  its  control  over  the  subject  is  plenary  and  exclusive.  It  can 
determine,  without  question  from  any  state  authority,  how  the  armies  shall 
be  raised,  whether  by  voluntary  enlistment  or  forced  draft,  the  age  at  which 
the  soldier  shall  be  received,  and  the  period  for  which  he  shall  be  taken,  and 
the  compensation  he  shall  be  allowed,  and  the  service  to  which  he  shall  be 
assigned. 

Tarble's  Case,    (1871)    13  Wall.    (U.   S.)  plain,  precise,  and  comprehensive,  as  to  leave 

408.  no  room  for  doubt  or  controversy  as  to  where 

mK ,„«.  ^M  n«««»«—  ♦^  »««««  oTtH   «in  ^^  supreme  control  over  the  military  force 

The  power  of  Congress  to  raise  and  »up-  ^^  the  country  resides.  This  power  of  com- 
port armies;  t<>  provide  for  calling  fo^^^^^^  m^nAXx^  the  service  of  the  mSitia  in  times 
mihtia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  sup-  ^^  insurrection  and  invasion  is  a  natural  in- 
press  insurrections,  and  ^eP^j  invasions ;  and  ^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^  superintending  the 
to  provide  for  ofg^^^^^^^Vn  ^^^f^^^  <^«™'°on  d^^e"«^*  and  of  watching  over  the 
ciplining  the  "^>»>t'^' ^"^J^^^J  ^^^^^^  internal  peace  of  the  country,  and  was  wisely 
part  of  /^^™,?«,«^%Jf^^^7Pl^^yff  ^^.^"^^  vested  in  Congress  by  the"^  framers  of  the 
^puTabl^Kn^^^^^^^  constitution.  \n  re  Jriner,  (1863)  16  Wis. 
stitntion  in  making  this  grant  of  power  is  so 

n.  Ho  Appsopbiatiov  fob  Lovgsb  THA9  Two  TsABB. —  The  legislature  oi 
the  United  States  will  be  obliged,  by  this  provision,  once  at  least  in  every  two 
yeaw,  to  deliberate  upon  the  propriety  of  keeping  a  military  force  on  foot ;  to 
come  to  a  new  resolution  on  the  point ;  and  to  declare  their  sense  of  the  matter, 
by  a  formal  vote  in  the  face  of  their  constituents.  They  are  not  jat  liberty  to 
vest  in  the  executive  department  permanent  funds  for  the  support  of  an  army, 
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if  they  were  even  incautious  enough  to  be  willing  to  repose  in  it  so  improper 
a  confidence. 

Hamilton,  in  The  Pedermlist,  No.  XXVI. 


m.  IVCSIAIB  AVD  R1DT7CTI0V  OF  Abmt.  —  Full  power  of  legislation  in  the 
matter  of  increase  and  reduction  of  the  army  is  with  Congress,  and  Congress 
may  ratify  the  action  of  the  President  in  mustering  officers  out  of  the  service, 
and  validates  the  Act  although  it  may  not  have  had  full  prior  legal  authority. 


Street  v.  U.  S.,  (1890)  133  U.  S.  307. 

The  Act  of  Jnly  15,  1870,  provided  for  a 
reduction  of  the  army  to  a  force  of  thirty 
thousand  men.  So  far  as  enlisted  men  were 
concerned,  the  method  of  reduction  was  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  President. 
So  far  as  commissioned  officers  were  con- 
cerned, four  methods  were  prescribed.  The 
first  was  voluntary  resignation,  accompanied 
by  the  inducements  of  an  honorable  discharge 
and  one  year's  pay  and  allowances.  The 
second  was  by  placing  officers  upon  the  re- 
tired list,  and  for  that  purpose  the  limited 
number  of  the  retired  list  was  extended  to 
three  hundred.  The  third  was  by  sending 
officers  reported  as  "  unfit  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  their  duties"  (but  who  were  not 
entitled  to  be  placed  upon  the  retired  list 


because  their  inability  was  not  incurred  **  in 
the  line  of  their  duty  " )  before  a  military 
board  upon  whose  unfavorable  report  they 
were  to  be  mustered  out.  The  fourth  was  by 
the  muster  out  of  all  officers  who  remained 
supernumerary  on  the  first  day  of  January 
1871.  The  statute  was  neither  in  conflict 
nor  in  pari  materia  with  the  Act  of  July  17, 
1866,  providing  that  in  time  of  war  the 
President  may  dismiss  an  officer  from  the 
service  at  any  moment  and  for  any  cause, 
that  in  time  of  peace  he  may  dismiss  him 
for  cause  with  the  co-operation  of  a  court- 
martial,  or  remove  him  without  cause  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  but  was  an  exer- 
cise of  the  power  "  to  raise  and  support 
armies."  Street  v.  U.  S.,  (1889)  24  a.  CL 
230. 


17.  POWSB  OF  COV8CBIPTIOV.  —  The  Act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  Act  for 
enrolling  and  calling  out  the  national  forces,  and  for  other  purposes,"  of  March 
3,  1863,  known  as  the  Conscription  Act,  was  held  to  be  valid. 


Kneedler  v.  Lane,  (1863)  46  Pa.  St.  238. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  who 
are  liable  to  be  called  into  military  service 
have  been  enrolled,  and  such  of  them  as  are 
to  render  the  service  have  been  ascertained 
by  draft,  and  the  persons  thus  drafted  have 
been  lawfully  required  to  attend  at  an  ap- 
pointed time  and  place  of  muster,  those  who 
disobey  are  amenable  to  military  discipline 
and  military  organization,  unless  the  sub- 
ject has  been  otherwise  legislatively  regu- 
lated. Where  the  government  whose  au- 
thority they  have  set  at  naught  may  by  mili- 
tary force  compel  their  subjection  to  such 
discipline  and  organization,  the  system  is 
conscription.  But  where,  though  their  offense 
is  cognizable  by  a  military  tribunal,  their 
disobedience  is  punishable  only  by  a  certain 
pecuniary  or  other  penalty,  and  they  cannot 
be  further  subjected  to  military   discipline 


or  detention,  the  system  is  not  a  conscription, 
as  the  word  is  now  ordinarily  understood. 
McGairs  Case,  (1863)  6  Phila.  (Pa.)  259,  15 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,669. 

Under  the  twofold  power  to  raiae  armies 
and  to  call  forth  and  organise  the  militia  of 
the  several  states,  both  regular  national 
armies  and  occasional  militia  forces  from  the 
several  states  may  be  raised,  either  by  con- 
scription or  in  other  modes.  The  power  to 
raise  them  by  conscription  may,  at  a  crisis  of 
extreme  exigency,  be  indispensable  to  national 
security.  McCall's  Case,  (1863)  5  Phila. 
(Pa.)  259,  15  Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,669. 

The  Confederate  Conscript  Act  was  held  to 
be  Talid  under  a  similar  provision  in  the 
Confederate  States  constitution.  Esb  p.  Coup- 
land,  (1862)  26  Tex.  386.  See  alao  Eae  p. 
Hill,  (1863)  38  Ala.  4*^9. 


V.  BEOtTLATiovB  AB  TO  Ehlistxevt  —  1.  In  General 


It  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  declare 
who  may  be  enlisted,  and  the  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  laws  of  Ck>ngress  upon  the 


subject  are  controlling  authority.  Rielly's 
Case,  (C.  PI.  Spec.  T.  1867)  2  Abb.  Pr.  N.  8. 
(N.  Y.)  334. 


2.  Enlistment  of  Minors.  —  Congress  has  power  to  enlist  minors  in  the  army 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents. 

U.  S.  V.  Bainbridge,   (1816)    1  Mason   (U.  8.)   71,  24  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,497.      See  also 
U.  S.  V,  Blakeney,  (1847)  3  Gratt.  (Va.)  387. 
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VI.  BieHT  TO  Appoivt  Offigebs.  —  The  power  to  designate  by  law  a  person 
to  fill  a  military  office  cannot  be  implied,  since  this  would  be  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  power  of  appointment  expressly  given  to  the  President  by  art,  II., 
sec.  2,  of  the  Constitution. 

Relief  of  Fitz  John  Porter,  (1884)  18  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  26. 

TU  FixiVG  Belativs  Bavk  of  Live  avd  Staff  Offigebs. — The  Executive 

has  no  power,  without  express  authority  of  law,  to  fix  the  relative  rank  of  the 

line  and  civil  or  staff  officers  of  the  navy. 

Navy   Regulations,    (1862)    10   Op.   Atty.-  make  no  difference  in  principle.     The  Act  is 

Gen.  413,  the  attorney-general  saying:     ''In  in   no   just   sense   an   exercise   of   executive 

my  opinion,   it   is  an  Act  essentially  legiB-  power,  for  it  is  the  prescription  of  a  rule, 

lative.     It  is  the  establishment  of  a  '  rule  and  not  the  execution  of  a  rule  already  pre- 

for  the  government  of  the  navy,'  of  precisely  scribed.     If  the  Executive  may  fix  the  rela- 

the  same  kind  as  the  establishment  of  grades  tive  rank  of  line  and  staff  officers,  by  the 

of  rank  in  the  line.     It  is  designed  to  fix  same  warrant  he  may  determine  the  number 

permanently  the  rank  and  grade  of  a  class  of  of  such  officers  or  the  number  of  grades  of 

officers  of  the  navy  by  virtue  whereof  they  rank.     Indeed  it  seems  to  me  too  plain  for 

acquire  certain  rights.    Whether  these  rights  argument,  that  the  power  in  question  is  legis- 

be  of  increased  rank  or  of  increased  pay  can  lative  and  not  executive  in  its  nature." 

Vm  POWSB  TO  Pbivsvt  Btasiov  of  Hilitabt  DT7TT.  —  Under  this  grant 
of  power  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  call  out  the  militia^  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Congress  has  power  to  make  and  authorize  such  orders  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  those  who  are  liable  by  law  to  military 
service,  from  evading  that  duty;  and  an  order  to  prevent  them  from  leaving 
the  country  and  state,  to  avoid  an  impending  draft,  would  be  necessary  for 
that  purpose. 

Allen  t'.  Colby,  (1867)  47  N.  H.  647. 

IX.  Stats  Boiivtieb  to  Dbaftsd  ob  Sscbttited  Mev.  —  Appropriation^ 
made  by  a  county  to  pay  bounties  to  induce  volunteers  to  enter  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States,  to  satisfy  quotas  of  troops  assigned  to  be  raised 
within  such  county,  under  an  impending  and  unexecuted  draft,  are  not  repug- 
nant to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Miami  County  v,  Bearss,    (1865)   25  Ind.       32  N.  J.  L.  528;  State  v,  Jackson,  (1865)  31 

110.  See  also  the  following  cases:  N.  J.  L.  189. 

Connecticut.  —  Booth  t?.  Woodbury,  (1864)  Pennsylvania.  —  Ahl  v.  Gleim,    (1866)    52 

32  Conn.  118.  Pa.  St.  432;  Speer  v.  School  Directors,  (1866) 

Illinois.  — TtLjloT  V.  Thompson,   (1866)  42  60  Pa.  St.  160. 

111.  9.  But  see  Ferguson  v.  Landram,    ( 1866)    1 
India/na. — Coffman  v.   Keightley,    (1865)  Bush    (Ky.)    562,   wherein   the   court   said: 

24  Ind.  609;  Oliver  v.  Keightley,  (1865)   24  "The  language  of  the  grant  to  Congress  of 

Ind.  515.  the  powers  '  to  declare  war  and  to  raise  and 

Maine.  —  Winchester    v.    Corinna,     (1666)  support  armies/   is   very   direct,   plain,   and 

55  Me.  9.  comprehensive,  and  is  as  effectual  to  convey 

Massachusetts.  —  Fowler      v.      Selectmen,  the  whole  power  over  the  subject  to  Congress, 


(1864)  8  Allen  (Mass.)  80.  as   if  the  language  had  been,  'Congress  alone 

"^  .--— ^       shall  have  the  power  to  raise  and  su 

armieg.'" 
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}fev>  Jersey.  —  State  v.  Demarest,    (1866)       shall  have  the  power  to  raise  and  support 

armieg.'" 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  & 

**  The  Congress  shall  have  power    *    *    *    to  provide  and  w»M«»AiTi  a  navy." 

Power  to  Build  Vaval  VoMoli.  —  Legislative  authority  in  Congress  may,  in  some 
instances,  be  derived  from  more  than  one  grant  in  the  Constitution,  as  a  river 
may  receive  its  waters  through  streams  flowing  from  different  sources.  Thus 
the  authority  to  build  and  equip  vessels  of  war  is,  doubtless,  implied  in  the 
power  to  "  declare  war,"  but  the  same  authority  is  more  directly  conferred  by 
the  power  to  "  provide  and  maintain  a  navy." 

U.  S.  V,  Burlington,  etc.,  Ferry  Co.,  (1884)       prepare  them  for  war,  and  to  dispatcli  them 
21  Fed.  Rep.  340.  to  any  accessible  part  of  the  globe.    Under 

ShVof  waV"tJ  mTn^Li  T^uL^^Z       «".  8.)  28,  27  F«L  C«.  No.'  1«,161. 

Snlistmant  of  Minors.  —  Congress  has  the  power  to  enlist  minors  in  the  naval 
service,  and  consent  of  the  parents  is  not  necessary  to  the  valid  exercise  of  this 
power. 

U.  S.  V.  Stewart,   (1839)    Crabbe  (U.  S.)  (1812)  4  Binn.  (Pa.)  487;  Ck>m.  v.  Gamble, 

265,    27    Fed.    Cas.    No.    16,400.      See    also  (1824)  11  S.  &  R.  (Pa.)  93,  as  to  enUstments 

U.  8.  V.  Bainbridge,  (1816)   1  Mason  (U.  S.)  in  the  marine  corps. 
71,  24  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,497;  Com.  v.  Murray, 

Bridge  Obstnieting  Vavai  Tewois.  —  This  clause  does  not  forbid  the  erection  of  a 
bridge  by  or  under  the  authority  of  a  state  over  navigable  waters  within  the 
state,  which  might  have  the  effect  to  prevent  the  entry  of  naval  vessels. 

Dover  i?.  Portsmouth  Bridge,  (1846)  17  N.  H.  233. 
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ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  8. 

''  The  Congress  shall  have  power    *    *    *    to  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces." 

Sxolusive  Power  of  Gongreu  —  Exdtmve  of  State  Interference, —  Among  the  powers 
assigned  to  the  national  government  are  the  power  "to  raise  and  support  armies" 
and  the  power  "  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces."  The  execution  of  these  powers  falls  within  the  line  of  its  duties, 
and  its  control  over  the  subject  is  plenary  and  exclusive.  It  can  provide  the 
rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  forces  after  they  are  raised, 
define  what  shall  constitute  military  offenses,  and  prescribe  their  punishment. 
No  interference  with  the  execution  of  this  power  of  the  national  government 
in  the  formation,  organization,  and  government  of  its  armies  by  any  state 
officials  could  be  permitted  without  greatly  impairing  the  efficiency  of,  if  it  did 
not  utterly  destroy,  this  branch  of  the  public  service. 

Tarble's   Case,    (1871)    13   Wall.    (U.   S.)  trol  of  which  is  vested  solely  in  the  general 

408.     See  Fed.  Stat.  Annot.,  titles  Articles  ^vemment.      The    wisdom,    expediency,    or 

for  the  Oovemment  of  the  Navy^  vol.   1,  p.  justness  of  the  military  laws,  rules,  and  regu- 

458;  Articles  of  War,  vol.  1,  p.  478.  lations  adopted  and  prescribed  by  the  United 

States   are   no   concern    of   the    state.     The 

A  state  cannot  in  any  particular,  either  proper  enforcement  of  sucli  laws,  rules,  and 

through  its  legislative  or  judicial  department,  regulations  cannot  be  measured  and  deter- 

regulate  or  circumscribe  the  powers  of  the  mined  by  state  laws,    /n  re  Fair,  (1900)  100 

United  States  in  respect  to  a  matter  the  con-  Fed.  Rep.  157. 

Rules  Promulgated  by  the  President  —  Rules  promulgated  by  the  President 
without  legislative  authority  are  without  legal  validity  and  in  derogation  of 
.  the  powers  of  Congress. 

Navy  Regulations,  (1853)  6  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  lative,  not  executive,  and  therefore  can  have 
10,  the  attorney-general  saying:  "On  the  no  legality,  unless  or  until  sanctioned  by 
letter  and  theory  of  the  Constitution,  the  Congress,  either  by  previous  authorization. 
President  has  no  separate  legislative  powers.  or  by  subsequent  enactment,  neither  of  which 
The  Constitution  has  carefully  distinguished  grounds  of  legality  does  it  possess." 
the  two  powers,  the  executive  or  adminis- 
trative, and  the  legislative,  one  from  the  The  constitutional  power  of  the  President 
other.  The  President,  whether  as  executive  to  command  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  Con- 
of  the  United  States,  or  as  commander-in-  gress  "  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  has  no  legis-  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,"  are 
lative  power  of  himself  alone,  except  in  his  distinct;  the  President  cannot  by  military 
peculiar  legislative  relation  to,  and  oon-  orders  evade  the  legislative  regulations:  in- 
junction with,  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  gress  cannot  by  rules  and  regulations  impair 
But  the  '  system  of  orders  and  instruc-  the  authority  of  the  President  as  comrmander- 
tions'  is,  in  my  judgment,  an  act  in  its  in-chief.  Swaim  v.  U.  S.,  (1893)  28  Ct.  CI. 
nature   essentially    and    emphatically    legis-  173. 

Power  to  Provide  for  Trials  by  Conrts-martial. —  The  powers  conferred  upon  Congress 
"  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ;  "  "  to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces ;  "  the  clause  which  requires  a  presentment  of  a  grand 
jury  in  cases  of  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes,  expressly  excepting 
from  its  operation  "  cases  arising  in  the  land  and  naval  forces ;  "  and  the 
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section  declaring  that  '^  the  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states  when 
called  into  the  active  service  of  the  United  States/'  show  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  provide  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  military  and  naval  offenses 
in  the  manner  then  and  now  practiced  by  civilized  nations ;  and  that  the  power 
to  do  so  is  given  without  any  connection  between  it  and  the  article  of  the 
Constitution  defining  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  The  two  powers 
are  shown  to  be  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 

Pjrnes  V.  Hoover,  (1857)  20  How.  (U.  S.)  war  for  offenses  committed  during  the  said 

78.     See  also  In  re  Bogart,   (1873)  2  Sawy.  confinement/'  does  not  exceed  the  constitu- 

(U.  8.)  396,  3  Fed.  Cas.  No.  1,596.  tional  powers  of  Congress  to  make  rules  for 

Congretf  has  power  to  confer  jurisdiction  **Vf  government  of  the  forces,  as  applied  to  one 

«^  «;ii!.^-!wi  «l*-i  rn.*!^^;!-.  ♦T VX^  ^^o   ^as   >n   confinement    under   a   sentence 

hf  ^^ili^?rt?rf  ^miJt^?  ^v^    J  ^hi<^h  *»«>  discharged  him  from  the  service, 

by    courts-martial    m  liUry    and    naval    of-  ^  Wildman,    (1876)    29   Fed.  Cas.  No. 

fenses,  and  this  jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  vT ft?L.  ^^  ^^^^       \*oi«/    ^a   xc«.  v.»o 

both  in  peace  and  war.    In  re  Bogart,  ( 1873)  *''«*»^- 

2  Sawy.  (U.  S.)  396   3  Fed   Oas.  No.  1,696.  ^        committed  by  marine  on  board  ship. 

See  also  U.  S.  v,  Mackenzie.  1  N.  Y.  Les.  Obs.  w«c«^  vw«u«ui,t«u  vj  um&iw  vu  uvm»  "^if 

V7\    QA  i?-Ji   pr.   mJ.   ift  ii^  —Under  the  power  to  provide  and  mamUm 

371,  30  Fed.  Las.  No.  18,313.  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^^ 

Section   1361,  R.  S^  providing  that  ''  all  Congress  may  enact  a  statute  for  the  punish- 

prisoners  under  confinement  in  said  military  ment  of  an  oflfense  committed  by  a  marine  on 

prisons  undergoing  sentence  of  courts-martial  board  a  ship  of  war  wherever  that  ship  ma? 

shall  be  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  by  lie.    U.  S.  v.  Bevana,  (1818)  3  Wheat.   (U. 

courts-martial  under  the  rules  and  articles  of  S.)  390. 


The  Fifth  ArtUle  of  AnendoMat  to  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that  ^^  no  person 
shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,"  expressly  excepts  "  cases  arising 
in  the  land  or  naval  forces,"  and  leaves  such  cases  subject  to  the  rules  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  those  forces  which,  by  the  eighth  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  is  empowered  to  make. 

Kurtz  V.  Moffitt,  (1885)  115  U.  S.  500. 

The  Qnsition  Who  IhaU  Aet  on  Cout^-martial  for  the  trial  of  offenders  belonging 
to  the  various  branches  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  is  one  entirely  for 
Congress  to  determine. 

McGlaughry  v,  Deming,  (1902)  186  U.  S.  69. 

Msmisaal  of  Ofloers. —  The  Act  of  July  17,  1866,  providing  that  in  time  of  war 
the  President  may  dismiss  an  officer  from  the  service  at  any  moment  and  for 
any  cause,  and  that  in  time  of  peace  he  may  dismiss  him  for  cause  with  the 
co-operation  of  a  court-martial,  or  remove  him  with  cause  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  was  neither  in  conflict  nor  in  pari  maieria  with  the  Act  of  July  15, 
1870,  providing  for  the  reduction  of  the  army,  but  was  an  exercise  of  the 
legislative  power  "  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces." 

Street  1?.  U.  S.,  (1889)  24  Ot.  CI.  230. 

Boitoration  of  UimisMd  Ofloen.  —  Section  12  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1865,  pro- 
viding that  "  in  case  any  officer  of  the  military  or  naval  service,  who  may  be 
hereafter  dismissed  by  authority  of  the  President,  shall  make  an  application  in 
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writing  for  a  trial,  setting  forth  under  oath  that  he  has  been  wrongfully  dis- 
missed, the  President  shall,  as  soon  as  the  necessities  of  the  public  service  may 
permit,  convene  a  court-martial  to  try  such  officer  on  the  charges  on  which  he 
was  dismissed.  And  if  such  court-martial  shall  not  award  dismissal  or  death 
as  the  punishment  of  such  officer,  the  order  of  dismissal  shall  be  void.  And  if 
the  court-martial  aforesaid  shall  not  be  convened  for  the  trial  of  such  officer 
within  six  months  from  the  presentation  of  his  application  for  trial  the  sen- 
tence of  dismissal  shall  be  void,"  falls  within  the  power  conferred  on  Congress 
by  the  clause.  It  does  not  invade  or  frustrate  the  power  of  the  President  to 
dismiss  an  officer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  proceeds  upon  an  admission  that  the 
power  of  dismissal  belongs  to  the  President.  It  is  simply  a  regulation  which 
is  to  follow  a  dismissal,  providing,  in  certain  contingencies,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  officer  to  the  service,  and  leaving  the  dismissal  in  full  force  if  those 
contingencies  do  not  happen. 

Restoration  of  Diamissed  Military,  etc..  Officers,  (1866)  12  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  4. 
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**  The  Congress  thaU  have  power    *    *    *    to  proride  for  calling  forth  the  nulitia 
to  execnte  the  laws  of  the  Union,  snppren  insnrrections,  and  repel  invasioni.'* 

eiTiag    Pntidest  Authority  to  GUI   Forth  Ulitia.  —  It  is  within  the  authority  of 

Congress  under  this  clause  to  provide  "  that  whenever  the  United  States  shall 

be  invaded,  or  be  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion  from  any  foreign  nation  or 

Indian  tribe,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  call 

forth  such  number  of  the  militia  of  the  state  or  states  most  convenient  to  the 

place  of  danger,  or  scene  of  action,  as  he  may  judge  necessary  to  repel  such 

invasion,  and  to  issue  his  order  for  that  purpose  to  such  officer  or  officers  of  the 

militia  as  he  shall  think  proper;  "  and  under  such  a  statute  the  authority  to 

decide  whether  the  exigency  has  arisen  belongs  exclusively  to  the  President,  and 

his  decision  is  conclusive  upon  all  other  persons. 

Martin  v.  Mott,  (1827)  12  Wheat.  (U.  8.)  29.  See  also  Luther  o.  Borden,  (1849)  7 
How.  (U.  S.)  45;  Insurrection  in  a  State,  (1856)  8  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  11. 

Power  to  EiUhllih  luutla  BnxMm —  The  relations  of  the  national  government  to 

the  state  militia  before  they  are  called  into  actual  service  are  not  such  as  to 

authorize  the  President,  without  l^slation,  to  establish  in  the  war  department  a 

bureau  to  supervise  and  control  the  militia. 

Power  of  President  to  Create  a  Militia  Bureau  in  the  War  Itept,  (1861)  10  Op. 
Atty.Gen.  17. 

Power  to  Provide  Against  Dang«r  of  InvaiiaiL  —  The  power  to  provide  for  repelling 
invasions  includes  the  power  to  provide  against  the  attempt  and  danger  of 
invasion  as  the  necessary  and  proper  means  to  effectuate  the  object. 

Martin,  r.  Mott,  (1827)  12  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  29. 

Power  to  anard  Againit  Benowal  of  Intnrroetion.  —  The  National  Constitution  gives 

to  Congress  the  power,  among  others,  to  declare  war  and  suppress  insurrection. 

The  latter  power  is  not  limited  to  victories  in  the  field  and  the  dispersion  of 

the  insurgent  forces.     It  carries  with  it  inherently  rightful  authority  to  guard 

against  an  inrmediate  renewal  of  the  aonflict,  and  to  remedy  the  evils  growing 

out  of  its  rise  and  progress. 

Raymond  r.  Thomas,  (1876)  91  U.  S.  714.  See  also  Stewart  v.  Kahn,  (1870)  11  Wall 
(U.  S.)   506. 

Trial  of  DeUnqnent  MiUtiamen  hj  Gonrto-martial.  —  In  the  power  to  provide  for  call- 
ing forth  the  militia  is  necessarily  included  the  power  of  inflicting  a  penalty 
on  delinquents  by  the  judgment  of  some  court  of  the  Unitod  States,  and  of 
carrying  the  judgment  into  effect  by  an  execution.    It  is  not  an  infringement 
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of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  a  state  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  delinquent  militia 
men  by  courts-martial. 

Duffield  %>.  Smith,  (1818)  3  S.  &  R.   (Pa.)  should  be  subjected  to  the  military  tribunals 

593.  of  the  federal  government,  unless  it  be  during 

those  extraordinary  occasions  defined  in  the 

The  militia,  as  citixeiis»  are  peculiarly  un-  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  when  the 

der  the  protection  of  the  state  sovereignty.  —  public  safety  and  the  high  behests  of  war 

They  compose  the  only  state  force,  and  the  demand     the     sacrifice.      Mills     v.    Martin, 

genius  of  our  government  forbids  that  they  (1821)   19  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  24. 

A  8UU  Statute  providing  that  the  officers  and  privates  of  the  militia  of  that 
state,  neglecting  or  refusing  to  serve  when  called  into  actual  service,  in  pur- 
suance of  any  order  or  requisition  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  should 
be  liable  to  the  penalties  defined  in  certain  Acts  of  Congress,  and  also  pro- 
viding for  the  trial  of  such  delinquents  by  a  state  court-martial,  was  held  to  be 
not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Houston  V.  Moore,   (1820)   6  Wheat.   (U.  6.)   1. 
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*'  The  Congrett  thaU  have  power  '^  *  *  to  proyide  for  organiimg,  arming,  and 
diidplixdiig  the  militia,  and  for  governing  fueh  part  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  states,  respec- 
tively, the  appointment  of  the  ofllcers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the 
militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress." 

Irttat  of  P0wtr  9t  CongrtM.  —  Congress  has  power  to  provide  for  organizing, 
arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  this  power  being  unlimited,  except 
in  the  two  particulars  of  officering  and  training  them,  according  to  the  dis- 
cipline to  be  prescribed  by  Congress,  it  may  be  exercised  to  any  extent  thst 
may  be  deemed  necessary  by  Congress. 
Houston  V.  Moore,  (1820)  6  Wheat.  (U.  S.) 


mental  and  company  officers  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  f^yemors  of  the  states  in 
which  the  respective  organizations  are  raised, 
and,  when  the  organizations  are  received  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  such  officers 
are  recognized  by  the  government  as  holding 
grades  corresponding  with  their  commissions, 
and  the  organizations  so  received  into  the 
service  become  a  part  of  the  volunteer  army 
of  the  United  States.  The  officers  so  Gom- 
missioned  and  so  received  and  recognized  by 
the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States 
remain  in  their  several  grades  and  positions 
until  vacancies  contemplated  by  law  occur, 
and  the  governor  has  no  further  power  of 
appointment  or  removal.  Volunteer  Army, 
(1898)  22  Op.  Atty-Oten.  228. 

Otaeamat  iabordinats  0toto  Powsr. —  The  power  of  the  state  governments  to 
legislate  on  the  same  subjects  having  existed  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  not  having  been  prohibited  by  that  instrument,  it  remains 
with  the  states,  subordinate  nevertheless  to  the  paramount  law  of  the  general 
government,  operating  upon  the  same  subject.  But  after  a  detachment  of  the 
militia  has  been  called  forth,  and  has  entered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  the  authority  of  the  general  government  over  such  detachment  is 
exclusive. 


16. 

Tlie  whole  power  was  conferred  upon  Con- 
gresiy  reserving  only  to  the  states  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  officers,  and  the  training 
of  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  Congress.  Matter  of  Spangler, 
(1S63)  11  Mich.  305. 

Act  of  April  aa,  XS98.  — The  power  vested 
in  Congress  by  this  paragraph  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  to  provide  for  the  organization, 
etc.,  of  the  militia,  but  the  right  to  appoint 
the  officers,  when  the  militia  is  organized,  is 
reserved  to  the  states.  The  Act  of  April  22, 
1898,  is  in  harmony  with  this  constitutional 
provision,  in  that  it  provides  that  the  regi- 


Houston  V.  Moore,  (1820)  6  Wheat.  (U.  S.) 


16. 

When  power  actuaUy  exercised  by  Con- 
greas.  —  The  power  conferred  upon  Congress 
by  this  clause  does  not  exclude  state  legisla- 
tion upon  the  same  subject,  unless  the  power 
conferred  on  Congress  is  actually  exercised. 
People  V.  Hill,  (1891)  126  N.  Y.  503, 
wherein  the  court  further  said :  "  The  power 
to  control  and  organize  the  militia  resided  in 
the  several  states  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
was  not  taken  away  by  that  instrument.  The 
power  of  legislation  over  the  subject  after  its 
adoption  was  concurrent  in  the  states  and  in 
Congress,  and  the  power  of  state  legislation 


remained  until  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  power  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, had  legislated.  State  legislation,  in  re- 
lation to  the  militia,  is  only  excluded  when 
repugnant  to  or  inconsistent  with  federal 
legislation,  enacted  within  the  purview  of  the 
power  conferred  by  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  there  is  authority  for  r^arding  the  state 
legislation  as  inconsistent  which  undertakes 
to  supplement  laws  passed  by  Congress  cov- 
ering the  subje*^t  of  the  power  by  annexing 
new  qualifications  or  incidents  not  prescribed 
by  the  federal  law." 

The  clause  reserving  "to  the  atatea,  re- 
spectively, the  appointment  of  the  officers  and 
the   authority   of   training   the   militia  a^ 
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cording  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress/' does  not  put  any  restriction  upon  the 
states  in  respect  to  the  concurrent  legislation 
cfincerning  the  militia.  Dunne  v.  People, 
(1879)  94  111.  130,  quoting  with  approval 
fiom  the  opinion  of  Story,  J.,  in  Houston  v, 
Moore,  (1820)  6  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  51,  in 
which  case  he  said :  ''  That  reservation  con- 
stitutes an  exception  merely  from  the  power 
given  to  Congress  *  to  provide  for  organizing, 
arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia;'  and  is 
a  limitation  upon  the  authority  which  would 
otherwise  have  devolved  upon  it  as  to  the 
appointment  of  officers." 

General  rules  prescribed  by  Congress,  de- 


tails by  states.  — The  obvious  theory  of  the 
Constitution,  and  of  the  Acts  of  Congress 
based  on  it,  is,  that  while  Congress  shall 
prescribe  by  general  rules  a  uniform  militia 
system  for  the  states,  securing  the  enrolment 
of  all  able-bodied  white  male  citizens,  and 
maintaining  the  system  of  discipline  and  field 
exercise  observed  in  the  regular  army,  yet 
that  the  details  of  the  militia  organization 
and  management  shall  be  left  to  the  state 
governments,  requiring  only  that  an  annual 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  service  ip  each 
state  shall  be  made  to  the  President.  Power 
of  President  to  Create  a  Militia  Bureau  in 
the  War  Dept.,  (1861)  10  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  13. 


The  Fewer  to  Determine  Who  Shall  Compose  the  Kilitia  is  exclusive  in  Congress,  as  a 
power,  when  vested  in  the  general  government,  is  not  only  exclusive  when  it  is 
so  declared  in  terms,  or  when  the  state  is  prohibited  from  the  exercise  of  the 
like  power,  but  also  when  the  exercise  of  the  same  power  by  the  state  is 
superseded  and  necessarily  impracticable  and  impossible  after  its  exercise  by 
the  general  government.  Congress  has  provided  for  the  national  defense  by 
establishing  a  uniform  militia  throughout  the  United  States. 


Opinion  of  Justices,  (1869)  14  Gray 
(Mass.)  619,  in  which  case  the  court  said: 
"  We  do  not  intend,  by  the  foregoing  opinion, 
to  exclude  the  existence  of  a  power  in  the 
state  to  provide  by  law  for  arming  and  equip- 
ping other  bodies  of  men,  for  special  service 
of  keeping  guard,  and  making  defense,  under 
.special  exigencies,  or  otherwise,  in  any  case 
not  coming  within  the  prohibition  of  that 
clause  in  the  Constitution,  art.    1,  sec.    10, 


which  withholds  from  the  state  the  power  to 
*keep  troops;'  but  such  bodies,  however 
armed  or  organized,  could  not  be  deemed  any 
part  of  *  the  militia,'  as  contemplated  and 
understood  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  we  understand  in  the  question  propounded 
for  our  consideration."  See  also  Tyler  v, 
Pomeroy,  (1864)  8  Allen  (Mass.)  493. 


Beqniring   Aliena  to  Do  Militia  Duty.  —  A  state  statute  requiring  aliens  to  do 

militia  and  patrol  duty  is  not  against  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

stitution,  whose  writings  are  contained  in  the 
P'ederalist,  that  no  power  is  to  be  considered 
as  exclusive,  except  when  it  is  so  in  terms, 
or  where  there  is  a  direct  repugnancy  or  in- 
compatibility in  the  exercise  of  a  similar 
power  by  the  states.  The  power  in  the  case 
before  us  is  given  in  these  words,  '  to  provide 
for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and 
repel  invasions;'  to  recognize,  etc.  Now  here 
are  no  exclusive  words,  nor  does  the  (Constitu- 
tion prohibit  the  states  from  the  exercise  of 
a  similar  power  when  the  same  shall  be  nec- 
essary for  state  purposes." 


Ansley  t*.  Timmons,  (1825)  3  McCord  L. 
(S.  Car.)  329,  wherein  the  court  said: 
"  When  we  advert  to  the  situation  of  the 
states  at  the  formation  of  the  government 
and  to  the  well-known  jealousy  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  a  consolidated  government, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  grant  of 
power  to  the  general  government  is  neces- 
sarily exclusive;  for  that  would  most  ef- 
fectually destroy  everything  like  sovereignty 
in  the  states.  The  reasonable  and  just  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  leads  to  an 
opposite  conclusion;  for  it  is  said  by  those 
able  and  distinguished  expositors  of  the  Con- 


Power  flC  Oovemor  to  Depose  Offloer.  —  The  governor  of  a  state  has  no  power  to 
depose  an  officer  or  interfere  with  the  organization  of  the  regiment  to  which  he 
belongs,  after  such  regiment  is  accepted  and  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  Giving  to  the  constitutional  reservations  in  favor  of  the  states 
the  most  liberal  construction  which  can  be  claimed  for  them,  they  confer  no 
right  on  the  state  authorities  to  disturb  the  organization  of  militia  or  volunteer 
regiments  in  the  national  seiTioo.  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  control 
which  the  President,  under  the  National  Constitution  and  laws,  shall  exercise 
over  them. 


Case  of  Colonel  Weir,  (1S62)    10  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  270. 
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ARTICLE  U  SECTION  8. 

**  The  Congress  shaU  have  power  '^  *  '^  to  exercise  ezolnsive  legislation  in 
all  cases  whatsoever,  over  snch  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as 
may,  by  cession  of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become 
the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States." 

1.  Cession  of  Territory  and  Assumption  of  Sovereignty,  656. 

1.  In  General^  656. 

2.  When  yurisdtction  Vested^  656. 

3.  Adoption  of  Laws  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  657. 

II.  Legislative  Power  over  District  of  Columbia,  657. 

1.  National  and  Mumcipai  Powers  Blended  in  Congress,  6^1. 

2.  Delegation  of  Municipal  Powers^  658. 

3.  Constitutional  Guaranties  of  Individual  Rights^  658. 

III.  Courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  659. 

IV.  Common-law  Offenses,  659. 

V.  Crimes  Against  the  United  States,  660. 
VI.  Power  of  Taxation,  660. 

1.  In  General,  660. 

2.  Assessments  on  Property  for  Local  Improvements^  660. 

3.  License  Tax  as  an  Interference  with  Interstate  Commerce^  66i. 

4.  Exempting  Property  from  Taxation,  661. 

VII.  Power  to  Acquire  Land  in  Adjoining  State,  661. 
VIII.  Bonds  and  Accounting  of  Officers,  661. 
IX.  Taxation  by  States  of  District  Bonds,  662. 

I  CB88IOV  OF  TsBAiTOBT  AVD  A88V1IPTI0V  OF  BovsBBievTT  —  1.  In  OenersL 

—  In  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Virginia,  by  an  Act 
of  her  legislature  of  Dec.  3,  1789,  ceded  to  the  United  States  that  part  of  her 
territory  subsequently  known  as  the  county  of  Alexandria.  Congress  passed 
an  Act  accepting  the  cession.  Maryland  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  county 
of  Washington,  and  Congress  accepted  that  cession  also.  The  two  counties 
constituted  a  territory  ten  miles  square,  which  Congress  set  apart  as  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  United  States,  and  organized  as  the  District  of  Columbia, 
over  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  required  that  Congress  should 
exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

Phillips  V.  Payne,  (1875)  92  U.  S.  131.  ernment,   unlike   the   territory   acquired   by 

conquest,  treaty,  and  cession,  was  not  to  be 

Permanent    soyereignty.  —  The    ten    miles  donated  or  accepted  as  a  transitory  territorial 

square  that  might  by  cession  of  particular  boundary.     It  was  a  part  of  the  constitu- 

states   and   the   acceptance  of   Congress   be-  tional  scheme  to  provide  for  the  perpetual 

come  the  seat  of  government  was  meant  by  use  of  enough  territory  free  from  state  con- 

the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  be  as  per-  trol   to  meet  the  demands  of  a  permanent 

manent  as  the  states  from  whose  boundaries  national  seat  of  government.    James  o.  U.  &> 

the  square  was  to  be  taken.    The  seat  of  gov-  (1903)  38  Ct,  CI.  627. 

2.  When  Jurisdiction  Vetted.  —  The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over 
the  District  of  Columbia  vested  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1800,  under 
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the  Act  of  cession  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia  Dec.  3,  1789,  pro- 
viding "  that  a  tract  of  country  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  or  any  lesser 
quantity,  to  be  located  within  the  limits  of  this  state,  and  in  any  part  thereof, 
as  Congress  may  by  law  direct,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  forever  ceded 
and  relinquished  to  the  Congress  and  government  of  the  United  States,  in  full 
and  absolute  right  and  exclusive  jurisdiction,  as  well  of  soil  as  of  persons 
residing,  or  to  reside  thereon,  pursuant  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  eighth 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  government  of  the  United 
States." 

U.  S.  V.  Hammond,  (1801)    1  Cranch  (C.  C.)    16,  26  Fed.  Gas.  No.  15,293. 

8.  Adoption  of  laws  of  Haryland  and  Virginia. —  The  only  sovereignty  in  the 
District  is  that  of  the  United  States,  and  the  only  laws  that  are  or  can  be  of 
force  in  the  District  are  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  laws  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  27th  of 
February,  1801,  2  Stat  L.  103,  do  not  operate  here  proprio  vigore,  but  solely 
by  virtue  of  the  Act  which  adopted  them  in  mass,  instead  of  enacting  them 
totidem  verbis.  Such  of  those  laws  only  can  be  considered  as  adopted  as  were 
applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  District;  such  as  were  local  in  their 
nature  and  operation;  and  such  as  were  applicable  only  to  state  officers  or 
state  courts  could  not  operate  here,  because  the  subjects  upon  which  they  were 
to  operate  did  not  exist  here. 

U.  S.  f.  Wniiams,  (1833)  4  Cranch  (C.  G.)  struction    must    be    deemed    to    have     been 

372,  28  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,712.  adopted  by  Congress  together  with  the  text 

Constmctioii  of  statutes  adopted.— "When-  fj^^^^  '^  expounded,  and  the  provisions  must 

ever  Congress,  in  legislating  for  the  District  ^  construed  as  they  were  understood  at  the 

of  Columbia,  has  borrowed  from  the  statutes  *i°^;  'J\^^^\  «J?^^-"     ^P,»^«^^  X"'''-'''"  ^^i  ""' 

of  a  state  provisions  which  had  received  in  ^\^}^^^^  ,V^  ^.  S.  36    a/7irmtnp  Hof  t^. 

that  state  a  known  and  settled  construction  ^^^P^^*    Ji^f  ^^^^  Co.,    (1897)    10  App.  Cas. 

before  their  enactment  by  Congress,  that  con-  ^          '  ^ 

U  LSGISLATIYS  PowsB  OVSB  DiSTBiGT  OF  CoLT7](BiA  —  1.  National  and 
Mnnidpal  Powers  Blended  in  Congress.  — Within  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
places  purchased  and  used  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  clause,  the 
national  and  municipal  powers  of  government  of  every  description  are  united 
in  the  government  of  the  Union ;  and  these  are  the  only  cases  within  the  United 
States  in  which  all  the  powers  of  government  are  united  in  a  single  government, 
except  in  the  cases  of  the  temporary  territorial  governments,  and  there  a  local 
government  exists. 

Pollard  V.  Hagan,  (1846)  3  How.  (U.  8.)       national  or  local.    It  may  exercise  within  the 

223.  district  all  legislative  powers  that  the  legis- 

_,,„..__..                       ,  „        -  lature  of  a  state  might  exercise  within  the 

V  ^.r;iM*"V~.  ?***«'   possess  full   and  nn-      gtate;  and  may  vest  and  distribute  the  judi- 

Imuted  junadiction  both  of  a  pohtical  and      cial  authority  in  and  among  the  courts  and 

municipal   nature  over  the  District   of  Co-       magistrates,   and   regulate   judicial    proceed- 

r    ^**^oo      ^^^           ^'  ings  before  them,  as  it  may  think  fit,  so  long 

L.  S.  300.  gg   j^  jjQgg  jjQ^  contravene  any  provision  of 

«  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  being  ^^f  ??S'co"  r   Hof^^istof  m'u  ^s'1' 

empowered  by  the  Constitution  'to  exercise  ^  Traction  Co.  r.  Hof,  (1899)  174  U.  S   6 

exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever '  ^fl^rmtngHof  v  Capital  Traction  Co.,  (1897) 

over  the  seat  of  the  national  government,  has  *"  ^PP*  ^^^'  ^^'  ^-f  ^"^• 

the  entire  control  over  the  District  of  Co-  As   the   legislature   of   the  Union.  —  This 

lumbia    for    every   purpose   of   government,  power,  like  all  others  which  are  specified,  is 
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eonf erred  on  Congress  as  the  legislature  of 
the  Union;  for,  strip  them  of  that  character, 
and  they  would  not  possess  it.  In  legislating 
for  the  district,  they  necessarily  preserve  the 
character  of  the  leffislature  of  the  Union; 
for  it  is  in  that  character  alone  that  the 
Constitution  confers  on  them  this  power  of 
exclusive  legislation.  Cohen  v.  Virginia, 
(1821)  6  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  424. 


In  legislating  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Congress  remains  the  legislature  of  the 
Union,  and  its  acts  are  the  acts  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  division  here  between 
powers  of  state  government  and  powers  of 
general  government;  all  these  powers  are 
alike  vested  in  the  federal  government 
Washington  Aqueduct,  (1856)  7  Op.  Atty.- 
Oen.  115. 


2.  Delegation  of  MnnieiiMl  Powers.  —  The  supreme  legislative  body  for  the 

District  of  Columbia  is  Congress.     The  subordinate  legislative  powers  of  a 

municipal  character  which  maj  be  lodged  in  the  city  corporations  or  in  the 

district  corporation,  do  not  make  these  bodies  sovereign. 

Metropolitan  R.  Co.  v.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, (1889)  132  U.  S.  9. 

An  Act  of  Congress  granting  legislative 
power  to  the  corporation  of  Washington  is 
not  unconstitutional  as  a  delegation  of  that 
power  of  exclusive  legislation  over  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which,  by  the  Constitution, 
is  vested  in  Congress.  Washington  v.  Eaton, 
(1833)  4  Cranch  (C.  C.)  352,  29  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  17,228. 

Congress  cannot  delegate  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  power  to  pass  general  legislation, 
and  an  Act  of  the  District  legislature,  de 
daring  judgments  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Ciourt  of  the  District  to  be  liens  on  equitable 
interests  in  land,  was  an  act  of  l^pslation 
which  it  was  only  competent  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  pass,  and  was  in  itself 
totally  inoperative  and  void.  Roach  v.  Van 
Riswick,  (1879)  MacArthur  &  M.  (D.  C.) 
179.  quoting  from  the  opinion  of  Marshall, 
C.  J.,  in  Cohen  v.  Virginia,  (1821)  6  Wheat. 
(U.  8.)  424:  "In  the  enumeration  of  the 
powers  of  Congress,  which  is  made  in  the 
eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  we  find  that 
of  exercising  exclusive  legislation  over  such 
district  as  shall  become  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. This  power,  like  all  others  which  are 
specified,  is  conferred  on  Congress  as  to  the 
legislature  of  the  Union;  for,  strip  them  of 
that  character  and  they  would  not  possess  it. 
In  no  other  character  can  it  be  exercised.  In 
legislating  for  the  district,  they  necessarily 
preserve  the  character  of  the  legislature  of 
the  Union;  for  it  is  in  that  character  alone 
that  the  Constitution  confers  on  them  this 
power  of  exclusive  legislation."  See  also 
Cooper  r.  District  of  Columbia,  (1880)  Mac- 


Arthur  &  M.  (D.  C.)  250.    But  see  Grant  v. 
Cooke,  (1871)  7  D.  C.  165. 

Ordinances  of  the  city  of  Washington  can 
neither  increase  nor  vary  the  power  to  sell 
lands  for  taxes  as  prescribed  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress, nor  impose  any  terms  or  conditions 
which  can  affect  the  validity  of  a  sale  made 
within  the  authority  conferred  by  the  statute. 
Thompson  r.  Roe,  (1859)  22  How.  (U.  S.) 
435. 

Congress  has  express  power  "to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  " 
over  the  District  of  Columbia,  thus  pos- 
sessing the  combined  powers  of  a  general  and 
of  a  state  government  in  all  cases  where  leg- 
islation is  possible.  But  as  the  repository  of 
the  legislative  power  of  the  United  States, 
Congress,  in  creating  the  District  of  Columbia 
"a  body  corporate  for  municipal  purposes,'* 
could  only  authorize  it  to  exercise  municipal 
powers.  Stoutenburgh  «.  Hennick,  (1889) 
129  U.  S.  147. 

A  corporation  organised  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  an  Act  of  Congress  becomes  a 
corporation  not  of  the  United  States,  but  of 
the  district.  Under  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  Congress  became  and  is  the  loeal 
legislature  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
as  such  only  it  has  the  right  and  power  to 
provide  for  the  incorporation  of  private  cor- 
porations within  and  for  said  district.  Al- 
though the  statute  under  which  a  corporation 
becomes  incorporated  is  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  yet  in  its  enact- 
ment Congress  acts  and  can  only  act  as  the 
legislature  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Daj^ 
17.  National  L.  Ins.  Co.,  (1878)  64  Ind.  6. 


3.  Constitntional  Onaranties  of  Indiyidnal  Bights.  —  The  power  of  Congress  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  Federal  Union,  is  dis- 
tinctly limited  by  all  express  guaranties  of  individual  right  contained  in  the 
Federal  Constitution.  No  more  in  the  District  of  Columbia  than  anywhere 
else  within  the  United  States,  could  the  legislature  of  the  Union  pass  a  bill  of 
attainder  or  an  ex  post  facto  law,  or  dispense  with  trial  by  jury,  or  establish  a 
religion,  or  authorize  unreasonable  searches.  All  the  general  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  Constitution  upon  its  authority  are  as  applicable  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 
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Curry  v.  District  of  Columbia,  (1899)  14 
App.  Cas.  (D.  C.)  439,  wherein  the  court 
further  said :  '*  And  not  only  are  these  ex- 
press limitations  applicable,  but,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  in  the  case  just 
cited,  [Citizens'  Sav.,  etc.,  Assoc,  r.  Topeka, 
(1874)  20  Wall.  (U.  S.)  665]  all  the  » im- 
plied limitations  which  grow  out  of  the 
tiature  of  all  free  governments '  are  equally 
applicable.  The  '  exclusive '  power  of  legis- 
lation over  this  district  which  is  vested  in 
Congress  by  the  Constitution,  must  be  as- 
sumed to  extend  only  to  all  lawful  subjects 
of  legislation;  and  invasions  of  those  funda- 
mental individual  rights^  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  social  compact,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  free  governments  exist, 
are  not  lawful  subjects  of  legislation." 

Regulations  affecting  peace,  morals,  safety, 
healtibt  and  comfort.  —  The  power  of  Congress 
to  enact  regulations  affecting  the  public 
peace,  morals,  safety,  health,  and  comfort, 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  the  same 
an  that  of  the  several  state  legislatures 
within  their  respective  territorial  limits.  It 
ia  no  less,  nor  can  it  be  greater;  for  all  the 
guaranties  of  the  Constitution  respecting  life, 
liberty,  and  property  are  equally  for  the  pro- 
tection and  benefit  of  all  citizens  residing  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  of  those  residing 


in  the  several  states.  Moses  v.  U.  S.,  (1900) 
16  App.  Cas.  (D.  C.)  433.  See  also  Lans- 
burgh  t\  District  of  Columbia,  (1897)  11 
App.  Cas.  (D.  C.)  521. 

Discriminating  municipal  ordinance.  —  The 
commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
enacted  regulations  or  ordinances  designat- 
ing hack  stands  on  the  streets,  providing  that 
*'  the  space  on  B  street,  N.  W-,  from  the  west 
line  of  the  depot  building,  extending  westerly 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  is  hereby  set 
apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  cabs  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore 
Railroad  Company."  The  effect  of  the  regu- 
lation is  to  give  an  undue  preference  to  the 
railroad  company,  and  absolutely  to  prohibit 
all  other  persons  from  engaging  in  a  lawful 
and  unobjectionable  business  at  the  place 
designated,  and  in  so  far  as  it  assumes  to 
confer  exclusive  privileges  on  the  railroad 
company  it  must  be  regarded  as  void  and  of  no 
force  in  law;  and  so  far  as  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  can  be  construed  as  author- 
izing a  concession  of  such  exclusive  privi- 
leges, that  joint  resolution  likewise  must  be 
taken  as  equally  obnoxious  to  the  principle 
of  equality  and  equally  invalid.  Curry  17. 
District  of  Columbia,  (1899)  14  App.  Cas. 
(D.  C.)  426. 


m.  COVBTB  OF  TEE  DiBTBlOT  OF  CoLTTXBlA. —  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
there  is  no  division  of  powers  between  the  general  and  local  government 
Congress  has  the  entire  control  ovqt  the  District  for  every  purpose  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  organizing  a  judicial  department  all  judicial  power  necessary  for 
the  pur'poses  of  the  government  may  be  vested  in  the  courts  of  justice  of  the 
District 

gress  to  ordain  and  establish  such  courts  as 
should  be  found  necessary  for  the  orderly 
and  proper  government  of  the  District  and 
the  people  residing  therein,  the  cession  being 
made  and  accepted  by  Congress  for  the  United 
States  as  a  permanent  seat  of  government  or- 
ganized under  the  Constitution.  And  though 
the  courts  of  the  District  are  created  and 
established  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  the  power 
for  such  creation  and  establishment  is  no  less 
derived  from  the  Constitution  than  the 
power  under  art.  III.,  sec.  1,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  ordain  and  establish  inferior  courts 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
All  courts  thus  established  by  Congress, 
while  the  creations  of  Congress,  are  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution,  and  are  therefore 
courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Moss  r.  U.  S.,  (1904)  23  App.  Cas.  (D.  C.) 
482.  See  U.  S.  v.  Sampson,  (1902)  10  App. 
Cas.  (D.  C.)   437. 


Kendall  t?.  U.  S.,  (1838)  12  Pet  (U.  S.) 
619. 

Jurisdiction  of  courts.  —  The  general  re- 
strictions of  the  Constitution  which  govern 
the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  within  the  several  states 
of  the  Union  have  no  operation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  conditions  of  juris- 
diction existing  in  the  District  make  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  1887,  de- 
fining the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts 
in  districts  within  the  several  states,  plainly 
inapplicable.  (General  provisions  of  an  Act 
of  Congress  not  locally  inapplicable  are  con- 
trolling under  the  provisions  of  sec.  93,  Rev. 
Stat.  D.  C.  Gilford  Granite  Co.  r.  Harrison 
Granite  Ck).,  (1903)  23  App.  Cas.  (D.  C.)  22. 

As  courts  of  the  Unitel  States.  —  This 
clause  vests  in  Ckmgress  plenary  power  over 
the  Qistrict  for  all  purposes.  Such  grant  of 
power  necessarily  implies  the  power  of  Con- 


IV.  CiOlCXOV-LAW  Offsvseb. — The  rule  that  there  are  no  common-law  offenses 

against  the  United  States  does  not  apply  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

garded  as  coextensive  with  the  federal  union 
of  states  and  operating  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  states,  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  there  are  nd  common-law  offenses;  for 
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Tyner  v.  U.  S.,  (1904)  23  App.  Cas.  (D.  C.) 
368,  citing  De  Forest  t?.  U.  S.,  (1897)  11 
App.  Cas.  (D.  C.)  466,  wherein  the  court 
said :      "  As   against   the   United   States   re- 
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the  juriBdictioD  there  given  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Federal  Constitution  is  dis- 
tinctly and  expressly  restricted  to  the  powers 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution.  But  the 
statement  was  not  intended  to  have  applica- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
in  this  district  is  not  what  power  has  been 
conferred  upon  it,  but  rather  what  power  has 


been  inhibited  to  it.  Subject  to  the  limita- 
tions impoeed  by  the  Constitution  itself  and 
by  the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  the 
United  States  have  supreme  and  exclusive 
power  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
they  are  not  limited  to  the  governmental 
powers  in  the  ConsfUution  specifically  enu- 
merated as  defining  their  jurisdiction  for  the 
country  at  large." 


V.  Cbdces  AoAnrsT  thi  Vvits])  8TAn&— Crimes  committed  in  the  District 
are  not  crimes  against  the  District,  but  against  the  United  States;  therefore, 
whilst  the  District  may,  in  a  sense,  be  called  a  state,  it  is  such  in  a  very  qualified 
sense. 

MetropoliUn  R.  Co.  r.  District  of  Columbia,  (1889)  132  U.  S.  9,  holding  that  ths 
District  of  Columbia  is  a  municipal  corporation  having  a  right  to  sue  and  be  sued. 


VI  POWSB  OF  Taxatiov  —  1.  In  OtnenL  —  The  power  of  Congress  to  exer- 
cise exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  whatever  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
includes  the  power  of  taxation. 

Parsons  v.  District  of  Columbia,  (1898)   170  U.  S.  66. 

2.  Aneannents  on  Property  for  Loeal  Improyementa.  —  Congress  has  power  to 
confer  upon  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  authority  to 
assess  upon  the  adjacent  proprietors  of  lots  the  expense  of  repairing  streets. 


Willard  t?. 
S.)   680. 


Presbury,  (1871)  14  Wall.  (U. 


Effect  of  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments —  D\ke  process  of  Umd.  —  "In  the 
present  case  is  involved  the  constitutionality 
of  an  Act  of  Congress  regulating  assessments 
on  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
ill  respect  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
gress, in  matters  municipal  as  well  as  politi- 
cal, is  exclusive,  and  not  controlled  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  No 
doubt,  in  the  exercise  of  such  legislative 
powers,  Congress  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  provide,  among 
other  things,  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  nor  shall  private  property 
be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compen- 
sation. But  it  by  no  means  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  a  long  and  consistent  construction 
put  upon  the  Fifth  Amendment,  and  main- 
taining the  validity  of  the  Acts  of  Congress 
relating  to  public  improvements  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  is  to  be  deemed  over- 
ruled by  a  decision  concerning  the  operation 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  controlling 
state  legislation."  Wight  i?.  Davidson, 
(1901)  181  U.  S.  379. 

When  a  taking  of  private  property  without 
compensation.  —  The  special  benefit  to  prop- 
erty assessed  for  a  public  improvement,  being 
a  limit  on  discretion,  it  follows  that  when 
this  is  clearly  exceeded  the  assessment  ceases 
to  be  a  tax  and  becomes  a  taking  of  private 
property  for  public  use  without  compensation, 
prohibited  by  the  last  clause  of  the   Fifth 


Amendment.    Allman  v.  District  of  Columbia, 
(18»4)  3  App.  Cas.  (D.  C.)  21. 

Statute  confirming  unauthorised  aaaesa- 
menta.  —  The  Act  of  Congress  of  June  19, 
1878,  directed  the  commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  ''  enforce  the  collection, 
according  to  existing  laws,  of  all  assessments 
for  special  improvements  prepared  under  an 
Act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  Aug.  10, 
1871,  as  charges  upon  the  property  benefited 
by  the  improvements  in  respect  to  which  the 
said  assessments  were  made,"  and  also  au- 
thorized the  commissioners  to  revise  such  as- 
sessments within  thirty  days  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Act,  and  correct  the  same,  so  far 
as  the  charges  were  erroneous  or  excessive. 
The  Act  was  valid  as  a  confirmation  of  what 
the  board  of  works  had  done,  though  the 
action  of  the  board  had  been  unauthorized. 
Congress  may  legislate  within  the  District, 
respecting  the  people  and  property  therein, 
as  may  the  legislature  of  any  state  over  an? 
of  its  subordinate  municipalities.  It  may 
therefore  cure  irregularities,  and  confirm  pro- 
ceedings which  without  the  confirmation 
would  be  void,  because  unauthorized,  pro\ided 
such  confirmation  does  not  interfere  with  in- 
tervening rights.  Mattingly  r.  District  of 
Columbia,   (1878)  97  U.  S.  690. 

Asaesamenta  on  property  for  national  pnr- 
posea.  —  The  Act  of  Congress  of  Sept  27. 
1890,  entitled  "  An  Act  authorizing  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  a  public  park  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  dedicating  and  setting  apart  this 
park  "  for  the  benefit  and  eitjoyment  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,"  and  assessing 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
060  yolui09  VIII, 


Art.  1,  MO.  •.  CONSTITUTION.  Wrtikt  of  ColualiiA. 

cost  and  expenses  of  locating  and  improving  part  of  the  expense  of  a  public  enterprise  for  a 
the  park,  was  held  to  be  valid.  Wilson  r.  purely  public  purpose,  as  a  park,  and  an  Act 
Lambert,  (1898)   168  U.  S.  612.  of  Congress  authorizing  such  assessments  is 

Special  asaeMment.  cannot  be  levied  on  ad-  V^SfiSf  8  aIT^.«  S^^^^^  ^i^^""  ^'''''^' 
joiidng  property  to  defray  the  whole  or  any       <^^^^>  ^  ^PP'  ^**»-  <^-  ^'^  2^®' 

3.  LioenM  Tax  as  an  Interferenoe  with  Interitate  Commerce.  —  An  Act  of  the 

legislative  assembly  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  imposes  "  a  license  on 
trades,  business,  and  professions  practiced  or  carried  on  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  is  invalid  as  being  a  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  so  far  as 
applicable  to  commercial  agents  whose  business  it  is  to  offer  merchandise  for 
sale  by  sample  on  behalf  of  individuals  or  firms  doing  business  outside  of  the 
District 

Stoutenburgh  v,  Hennick,  (1880)  129  U.  S.  shall  have  power  *  *  *  to  regulate  com- 
147.  merce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 

several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes," 

See  also  aupra,  p.  372,  under  the  clause  of  Gra/nt  of  Potoer  — "  Among  the  Several 
this   section   providing  that  "the   Congress       States**  —  District  of  Columbia. 

4.  Exempting  Property  from  Taxation.  —  Congress  has  power  to  invest  the 
District  government  with  legislative  authority,  and  the  Act  of  the  legislative 
assembly  providing  that  "  all  property,  real  and  personal,  which  may  hereafter 
be  actually  employed  within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  shall  be  exempt  from  all  general  taxes  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  this  Act  going  into  effect:  Provided,  that  the  value  of 
the  property  so  employed  for  manufacturing  purposes  shall  not  be  less  than 
$5,000,"  was  within  that  authority. 

Welch  V,  Cook,  (1878)  97  U.  8.  642.  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  Congress 

r>««^^..  1...  *um.  ^A«M,.    i^^.i.fiiir   «•  «  '"^y*  *t  its  discretion,  wholly  exempt  certain 

Congress   has  the   power,  leglsUtmg   as   a  ^lasMa  of  nronertv  from  taxation    or  it  mav 

local  legislatnre  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  ?i"^hem  afaTower  ra^  th^n  Xr  pronert/ 

to  levy  Uxes  for  district  Purposes  only  in  ^Tbl^^T  p^^^^^^^^^^ 

like  manner  as  the  legislature  of  a  state  may  ^   g    .q-  *  ^         ' 

tax  the  people  of  a  state  for  state  purposes, 


Vn.  POWEB  TO  AOQVIBS  LAVD  DT  ADJOIVIVG  STATE. —  The  United  States 
may  acquire  the  title  to  land  in  an  adjoining  state  for  the  municipal  purposes  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  an  aqueduct 

Washington  Aqueduct,  (1855)  7  Op.  Atty.-  The  goyemment  of  the  United  States  poa- 

Gen.  114,  wherein  the  attorney-general  said:  aesses  the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to 

*'  While  the  specific  grant  of  power  compre-  construct  an  aqueduct  to  supply  the  city  of 

hends  '  all  cases  whatever,'  the  constitutional  Washington  with  water,  drawing  the  supply, 

means  of  exercising  such  power  are  given  by  it  necessary,  from  within  the  limits  of  Mary- 

the  provision  which  declares  that  Congress  land,  and  using  and  occupying  lands  for  that 

shall  have  authority  '  to  make  all  laws  which  purpose  in  Maryland,  by  the  permission  and 

shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  consent   of    the    state.      Reddall    v,    Bryan, 

into  execution  the  foregoing  powers  and  all  (1859)  14  Md.  444. 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States  or  in 
any  department  or  officer  thereof.' " 

▼m.  Bonds  akd  Aooouktikg  of  Officebs. —  The  President  may  prescrifie 
the  period  at  which  accounting  shall  be  had  and  p'ayment  made  into  the  treasury 
by  the  register  of  wills  and  the  recorder  of  deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  may  require  bonds  to  be  given  to  the  United  States  to  secure  such 
accounting  and  payments. 
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President  —  Register  of  Wilk  and  Recorder 
of  Deeds,  ( 1803 )  20  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  508,  wherein 
the  attorney-general  said :  "  By  authorizing 
these  officers  to  receive  the  fees  and  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  their  offices,  and  their  own 
salaries,  out  of  the  same,  they  are  made  [by 
the  statute]  ^iiaM -disbursing  officers  of  the 
United  States.  If  these  or  any  other  dis- 
bursing officers  of  the  United  States  fail  to 
discharge,  or  commit  a  breach  of  duty,  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  above  quoted 
['  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 


executed ']  would  require  you,  if  such  breadi 
consisted  in  a  misappropriation  of  moneys,  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  recovering  and 
bringing  the  same  into  the  treasury  of  ihf 
United  States;  and  if  such  breach  amounted 
to  a  criminal  violation  of  the  law,  it  would 
be  your  duty  to  see  that  the  offender  was 
prosecuted  and  punished.  It  being  thus  msde 
your  constitutional  duty  to  redress  a  wrong 
committed  by  such  an  officer,  it  certainly  is 
none  the  less  your  duty  to  use  all  reasonable 
means  to  prevent  such  wrongdoing." 


DL  Taxatiov  bt  States  of  District  Bonds.  —  Bonds  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  under  authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  were  issued 
for  a  national  purpose,  and  are  not  taxable  by  a  state. 

Giether  9.  Wright,  (C.  C.  A.  1896)  75  Fed.  Rep.  757. 
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ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  8. 

**  The  Congress  shall  have  power  i"  i"  i"  to  exercise  ezdnsive  legislation  in  all 
oases  whatsoever,  ^  ^  *  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the 
legislature  of  the  stiate  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings." 

I.  When  Federal  Jurisdiction  Acquired,  663. 

1.  By  t?u  Constitutional  Method^  (^(i^, 

a.  In  General^  663. 

b.  Purchase  by  the  United  States^  664. 

i\\  In  General^  664. 

(21  Land  Purchased  by  Corporation  for  Soldiers*  HonUy  664. 

(3)  Mere  Occupancy  with  Tacit  State  Consent,  664. 

(4)  Leased  Land^  665. 

c.  Consent  of  the  State y  665. 

(i)  In  General,  66^. 

^2^  At  Time  Purchase  Made,  666. 

13)  On  Admitting  Territory  as  a  State,  666. 

(4)  By  a  State  Constitutional  Convention,  666. 

(5)  Jurisdiction  Expressly  Reserved  by  the  State,  667. 
(6^  Reservation  of  Power  to  Serve  State  Process,  667. 

(7)  Limiting  Extent  of  Tract,  667. 

(8)  Right  Subsequently  to  Limit  the  Cession,  667. 

d.  Necessity  of  Act  of  Congress  Assuming  Jurisdiction,  668. 

2.  By  Other  than  Constitutional  Method,  668. 

II.  National  and  Municipal  Powers  United,  670. 

III.  Territorial  Jurisdiction  over  Military  Reservation,  67a 

IV.  Jurisdiction  over  Entire  Tract,  670. 

V.  Jurisdiction  over  National  Soldiers*  Home,  670. 
VI.  Right  of  Inmates  of  Soldiers*  Home  to  Vote,  670. 
VII.  For  Purposes  Not  Named,  671. 

VIII.  Construction  of  Aqueduct  to  Supply  City  of  Washington,  671. 
IX.  Retrocession  of  Jurisdiction,  671. 
X.  State  Jurisdiction,  671. 

1.  Taxation  by  States,  671. 

2.  State  Process  Against  Property,  672. 

3.  Operation  of  State  Railroad  Stock  Lcnv,  672. 

4.  Power  to  Arrest  Enlisted  Person  for  Taxes,  673. 

I.  Whsv  Fesebal  Jubisdiotiok  Aoqitibed  —  1.  By  the  Constitutional  Method 
—  a.  In  General.  —  When  the  title  is  acquired  by  purchase  by  consent  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  states,  the  federal  jurisdiction  is  exclusive  of  all  state 
authority.  This  follows  from  the  declaration  of  the  Constitution  that  Congress 
shall  have  "  like  authority  "  over  such  places  aa  it  has  over  the  district  which 
is  the  seat  of  government ;  that  is,  the  power  of  "  exclusive  legislation  in  all 
cases  whatsoever."  Broader  or  clearer  language  oould  not  be  used  to  exclude 
all  other  authority  than  that  of  Congress. 
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Kt.  Ixiavenworth  R.  ('o.  r.  Lowo,  (1885)  114 
IJ.  N.  532.  Hve  alio  World'ii  Columbian  Ex- 
iMiHltioii  \\  U.  «.,  ((\  C.  A.  1893)  66  Fed. 
Hrp.  ti70. 

Wlitii  a  purchaM  of  land  for  any  of  theie 
purpoMi  in  made  by  the  national  government, 
mid  tht«  Milt  I*  h'^iHlAture  has  given  its  con- 
urttt  t(»  tho  punTmHO,  the  land  so  purchased 
b,\  thi»  wxy  tnina  of  the  Constitution  \p90 
/fir It)  fnlU  within  the  exclusive  legislation  of 
Contfit'NM.  and  the  Mate  jurisdiction  is  com- 
|»  I  ft  fly  «Mii«t«Hl,  This  is  the  necessary  result, 
tor  o\ci\iNive  jurisdiction  is  the  attendant 
upon  i«\oiu}«ivo  Icgitilation.     I',  S.  r.  Cornell, 

t\snn  .»  v  ■    '     '"  — 


u.mt; 


Mason  (C.  S.)  «0»  25  Fed.  Cas.  No. 


A  atate  zetaiaa  complete  and 
political  jniiadiction  over  land  purehaaed  by 
the  United  States  without  the  oonaent  of  the 
state  or  where  political  jurisdiction  over  the 
same  has  not  been  otherwise  ceded  to  the 
United  SUtes  faj  the  sUte.  U.  S.  r.  San 
Frandaoo  Bridge  Co.,  (1898)  88  Fed.  Rep. 
894. 

Puchaae  of  Adiacton  estate  vithowt  oen- 
aent  —  The  United  States  purchased  the 
Arlington  estate  dori^  the  war  at  a  tax  sale, 
but  jurisdiction  thereof  was  nerer  ceded  by 
the  SUte  of  Vii^giaia.  A  United  States  Qr- 
cuit  Court  has  not  jurisdiction  of  a  petty 
larceny  committed  in  the  natioBa]  eemetery 
in  that  stete.  U.  &  r.  Fosi^  tl880)  48  Fed. 
Rep.  668. 


\k  rrKcu.\sK  BY  TUB  Unitkd  Statks — (1)  In.  GtneraL  —  The  word 
^*  puri'lmso  *'  has  not  t]ie  general  technical  meaning  bdonging  to  it  at  oomnum 
)a\v  of  ««Y  ai>)t)i:^ition  of  lands  other  than  by  descent  or  inheritance,  but  has 
oi^ly  tho  tuoaning  of  an  aiH]\nsition  of  land  by  actual  pnirhase. 

tV^^    r.    Old    l\Mnt    Comfort    Hotel    Co^       State*  for  natioBsl  pvrpccea.  does  aot  an- 

OS^C^WVi  V\xt  K^iv  w\<^  -----  -      - 


A  Ttuna  M«tu;<c  «u:honriiur  the  |^ne^Mr 
lo  ^NNi**  ir\o)\i>n'^  unj^siuihi^n  to  ih*  In'.itNi 
$^att«  oxvr  UikI  to  be  tJikeu  bv  ih*  l"ai:ei 


tborise  him  to  cede  j&xiadictiaB  to  lands  to 
vhiv^  the  U£it«d  Scales  had  Mt  t^  tiik. 
U.  S.  r.  Schwmllir,   .IsMi  8  To.  C&r.  App. 


Ur,d  K  ;!  ivr;v^rA::or.,  or^.ir-irtv.  ;::..u  r  *::  Ajn  of  Coc^^reae  f  cribe  ^^boahment 
;iiv.d  >v.i  jV^n  **  of  iir.  es:c^*:>:.:rA:::  :  r  Ti-r^  ca:^  iri  relkf  >f  £is£'r»fe»i  vc-hmteer? 
of  :y,o  Vx\  ttv,  S:c.:<^  Ar.vy,  iv^  K-  ir..*:rr.  ij  :l.f  tllzt-?  5z?£  frr>  :-f  Tbe  Xiricnail 

*::v:v\^^\^  v\><5>:.c  :>r  ;•  is  nx  .rcr^fCtz::  f:*r  iii*  jf!£:£5uLnz»  *::•  ar^iScate  its 

v:t. ->;.-:  .nt.  .^^vT  ::s  terr-::rr.  t\>fv:  ^'i^r^  :L*  iiz^is  ir^  j^^zrias^i  by  tbe 


»,4*    ,  »v    »..i,.:.*m""«»cv.»  u    .1       •»:'*,>     'a*    *J»i   *";■•*? 


'Tr^'-^L   n  Tw    nw  ir  ^jisr-  nrrr     T^  ecr- 

naj—UiLiiK  3iteCL''.iEju^  mu.  >ii  iiiiifir  ■  m  of 
7»:'iir  Ti'-'T  iZT^L  :r  ii-jMCi  smm^sssee.  It 
i!«  i»  r.^  1-  •-vT«->r  It  ]«  7nc7:iiiiia*c  vni  lie 
^•i»-r-i..    w"«-*nimHr:     »/r  *?t  J&  ncxxs  sad 


*:st«r-.sia. 


\    t  I 


This 


A^ 
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CONSTITUTION. 


Fed«ral  pUoM. 


People  V.  Godfrey,  (1819)  17  Johns.  (N. 
Y.)  232. 

Mere  ownership  and  occupancy,  by  the 
United  States,  of  land  within  a  state,  do  not 
suffice  to  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state, 
even  when  such  occupancy  is  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  tacit  consent  of  such  state. 


Eminent  Domain  of   States,    (1855)    7   Op. 
Atty.-Gen.  573. 

The  United  States,  as  a  mere  proprietor 
of  land  situated  within  the  limits  of  a  state, 
which  was  acquired  by  purchase,  without  the 
consent  of  the  legislature,  has  no  paramount 
authority  derived  from  ownership  of  the  soil. 
In  re  O'Connor,  (1876)  37  Wis.  384. 


Ft.  Leavenworth  R. 
114  U.  S.  531. 


Ck).  t?.  Lowe,    (1885) 


(4)  Leased  Lamd.  —  Land  leased  to  the  United  States  for  one  month,  with 
the  privilege  of  using  and  occupying  the  same  for  six  months,  at  the  option  of 
the  government,  at  a  stipulated  rent,  is  not  a  "  place  "  within  the  meaning  of 
this  clause.  The  Constitution  clearly  implies  the  permanent  use  of  the  prop- 
erty purchased,  for  the  construction  or  erection  of  some  of  the  structures 
designated,  or  some  other  needful  building. 

U.  S.  t?.  Tiemey,  (1864)   1  Bond  (U.  S.)  571,  28  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,517. 

c.  Consent  of  the  State  —  (1)  In  General.  —  The  consent  of  the  states 

to  the  purchase  of  lands  within  them  for  the  special  purposes  named  is  essential, 

under  the  Constitution,  to  the  transfer  to  the  general  government,  with  the 

title,  of  political  jurisdiction  and  dojninion.    Where  lands  are  acquired  without 

such  consent,  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  unless  political  jurisdiction 

be  ceded  to  them  in  some  other  way,  is  simply  that  of  an  ordinary  proprietor. 

The  property  in  that  case,  unless  used  as  a  means  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 

the  government,  is  subject  to  the  legislative  authority  and  control  of  the  states 

equally  with  the  property  of  private  individuals. 

No  necessity  for  cession  of  jurisdiction  in 
terms.  —  An  Act  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state,  by  which  its  consent  is  given  to  the 
purchase  or  cession  by  the  United  States  of  a 
parcel  of  land  within  it  for  any  of  the  uses 
specified  by  the  Constitution,  vests  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  thereof  in  the  United  States, 
without  there  being  a  cession  of  jurisdiction 
in  terms.  "  Purchased  by  the  consent  of  the 
legislature  of  the  state,"  is  the  condition  of 
the  Constitution.  Eminent  Domain  of  States, 
(1866)  7  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  673. 

All  such  federal  jurisdiction  as  the  Con- 
stitution contemplates  is  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  in  the  mere  consent  of  the 
state  to  the  purchase ;  upon  such  consent,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  ceases  and  that  of 
Congress  comes  in  by  virtue  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Cession  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  by 
Stotes,  (1866)  7  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  628. 

To  be  the  free  act  of  the  states. —  The 
power  of  exclusive  legislation,  which  is  juris- 
diction, is  united  with  cession  of  territory, 
which  is  to  be  the  free  act  of  the  states.  U. 
S.  t?.  Bevans,  (1818)  3  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  388. 

Providing  for  reversion  of  jurisdiction  and 
service  of  state  process.  —  A  legislative  Act 
of  a  state,  consenting  to  the  purchase  of  land 
within  the  state  by  the  United  States,  for  a 
specific  purpose,  expressly  ceding  jurisdiction, 
is  not  rendered  insufficient  by  providing,  in 
addition,  that  the  federal  jurisdiction  shall 
cease  with  the  proposed  use;  and  that,  mean- 
time, lawful  process  of  the  courts  of  the  state 
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Necessity  for  consent  or  cession  of  juris- 
diction.—  There  is  no  power  in  Congress  to 
acquire  or  assert  jurisdiction  over  any  part 
of  the  territory  of  any  state  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  in 
order  to  acquire  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a 
national  cemetery  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state  in  which  the  cemetery  is 
situated  must  first  be  obtained.  National 
Cemeteries,  (1869)  13  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  133. 
See  also  U.  S.  t?.  Penn,  (1880)  48  Fed.  Rep. 
669. 

Both  a  purchase  with  the  consent  of  the 
state  and  an  express  cession  of  jurisdiction 
are  not  necessary  to  the  powers  and  rights 
of  government.  Either  will  be  sufficient  if 
the  place  is  owned  by  the  United  States  and 
is  actually  used  for  governmental  purposes. 
U.  S.  V.  Tucker,  (1903)  122  Fed.  Rep.  620. 

In  order  to  withdraw  from  a  state  a  juris- 
'  diction  which  it  had  possessed  and  exercised, 
and  confer  it  on  the  general  government,  the 
consent  of  the  former  was  made  a  pre- 
requisite. This  is  the  material  point  aimed 
at  by  the  provision  of  the  Constitution.  U. 
S.  r.  Stahl,  (18G8)  Woolw.  (U,  S.)  192,  27 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,373. 

The  purchase  of  land  by  the  United  States 
for  public  purposes  does  not  of  itself  oust  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  over  the  lands  pur- 
chnsed.  U.  S.  r.  Penn,  (1880)  48  Fed.  Rep. 
669. 
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may  continue  to  be  tenred  within  the  limits 
of  the  land  jurisdiction  of  which  has  been 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  Cession  of  State 
Jurisdiction,  (1867)  8  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  387. 

Only  whan  ezduaive  juriidiction  is  re- 
quired, the  consent  of  the  state  legislature 
must  be  obtained.  Congress  may  authorize 
the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  a  navigable 
stream,  and  the  fact  that  the  piers  of  the 
bridge  are  to  rest,  and  the  bridge  is  to  stand, 
on  land  which  belongs  to  the  state,  without 
the  consent  of  the  state,  does  not  defeat  that 
right.  Stockton  v.  Baltimore,  etc.,  R.  Co., 
(1887)  32  Fed.  Rep.  17. 

A  South  Carolina  statute  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  United  States  to  purchase  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  land  in  the  city  of 
Columbia  lor  the  erection  of  a  post  office  and 


a  court  house,"  provides  "  that  the  United 
States,  or  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be 
by  them  authorized,  shall  have  the  right  and 
authority  to  purchase  the  fee  simple  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  land  in  the  city  of 
Columbia  on  which  to  erect  a  post  office  and 
a  court  house;  provided,  that  the  said  pur- 
chase does  not  exceed  four  acres ;  and  that  all 
process,  civil  or  criminal,  issued  under  the 
authority  of  this  state  or  any  officer  thereof, 
shall  or  may  be  served  and  executed  on  any 
part  of  said  land,  and  on  any  person  or  per- 
sons there  being  and  implicated  in  matters  of 
law."  The  statute  gives  a  complete  and  un- 
equivocal consent  to  the  purchase,  and  this  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  for  the  Constitution 
confers  federal  jurisdiction  over  places  con- 
veyed under  such  circumstances.  Cession  of 
Federal  Jurisdiction  by  States,  (1858)  9  Op. 
Atty.-Gen.  263. 


(2)  At  Time  Purchase  Made.  —  When  land  has  been  purchased  by  the 
United  States  without  the  consent  of  the  state  being  given  at  the  time  the 
purchase  was  made,  this  clause  has  no  application. 


Palmer  v.  Barrett,  (1896)  162  U.  S.  402, 
affirming  Barrett  v.  Palmer,  (1892)  135  N. 
Y.  336. 

Required  before  pnrchaae.  —  The  consent 
of  the  state  legislature  is  required  before  pur- 
chases can  be  made  of  individuals,  and  the 
places  be  used  for  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
and  docl^ards.  McConnell  v.  Wilcox,  ( 1837 ) 
2  111.  357. 

Before  or  after  parchaae.  — A  legislative 
consent  to  a  purchase  by  the  United  States 
can  be  given  either  before  or  after  the  pur- 
chase, and  such  consent,  whenever  given,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  of  the  purchase,  estab- 
lishes the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 


Ft.   Trumbull,   Connecticut, 
Atty.-(3en.  411. 


(1871)    13   Op. 


A  Texas  statute,  by  which  the  consent  of 
the  legislature  of  that  state  is  **  given  to  the 
purchase  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  same, 
of  any  tract,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land  from  any 
individuals,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  within 
the  boundaries  or  limits  of  the  state.,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  thereon  lighthouses  and 
other  needful  public  buildings  whatever,"  etc 
operates  prospectively,  and  applies  to  any  and 
all  jpurchases  for  the  purposes  specified 
therein,  as  the  same  may  from  time  to  time 
be  made.  Transfer  of  Jurisdiction,  (1878) 
16  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  480. 


(3)  On  Admitting  Territory  as  a  State,  —  When  no  reservation  was  made 
by  Congress,  either  in  an  Act  giving  existence  to  a  new  territory  or  in  the  Act 
admitting  the  territory  as  a  new  state  into  the  Union,  and  there  has  been  no 
cession  by  the  state,  the  state  courts  have  jurisdiction  of  an  oflFense  committed 
upon  a  military  reservation. 


Clay  V,  SUte,  (1866)  4  Kan.  49. 

So  far  aa  the  consent  of  a  new  state  to 
the  exercise  of  this  exclusive  jurisdiction  is 
concerned,  that  state  stands  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  original  thirteen.  U.  S.  v,  Stahl, 
(1868)  Woolw.  (U.  S.)  192,  27  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
16,373. 


Place    reserved    before    admission.  —  The 

jurisdiction  of  the  state  is  not  excluded  by 
implication  of  law  in  the  case  of  a  place  re- 
served therein  for  lawful  public  uses  by  the 
federal  government,  before  it  became  a  state, 
but  as  to  which  there  has  been  no  cession  of 
jurisdiction  or  other  express  act  to  this  effect 
on  the  part  of  the  state.  Eminent  Domain  of 
States,  (1855)  7  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  572. 

(4)  By  a  StcUe  Constitutional  Convention,  —  A  constitutional  convention 
of  a  state  is  not  "  the  legislature  of  the  state  "  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution 
and  statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  an  ordinance  passed  by  a 
state  constitutional  convention  to  cede  to  the  United  States  the  jurisdictiwi 
over  a  national  cemetery  is  not  a  valid  consent  to  a  purchase  by  the  United 
States. 

Constitutional  Convention  Not  Legislature  of  State,  (1868)    12  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  428.^ 
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(6)  Jurisdiction  Expressly  Reserved  by  the  State.  —  Consent  of  a  state  to 

the  purchase  of  land  within  it  conveys,  in  general,  jurisdiction  to  the  United 

States;  but  not  when  all  jurisdiction  is  expressly  reserved  by  the  state. 

Eminent  Domain  —  State  Jurisdiction,    (1856)    8  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  30.      See  also  Power 
of  Corporations,  (1856)  8  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  104. 


Retention  of  criminal  jurisdiction  by  the 
state.  —  The  United  States  cannot  accept  a 
cession  of  jurisdiction  from  a  state  coupled 
witii  a  condition  that  crimes  committed 
within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  ceded 
shall  continue  to  be  punishable  by  the  courts 
of  the  state.  Such  reservation  is  distinctly 
incompatible  with  the  provisions  of  the  penal 
Acts  of  Congress,  and  would  obstruct  if  not 


defeat  the  execution  of  those  Acts.  More- 
over, it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  any 
possible  construction  of  that  "  exclusive " 
jurisdiction,  which,  according  to  the  letter 
and  the  intent  of  the  Constitution,  is  in  such 
cases  to  be  vested  in  the  United  States.  Ces- 
sion of  States  Jurisdiction,  (1857)  8  Op. 
Atty.-Gen.  418. 


(6)  Reservation  of  Power  to  Serve  State  Process.  —  The  reservation  which 
has  usually  accompanied  the  consent  of  the  states  that  civil  and  criminal  process 
of  the  state  courts  may  be  served  in  the  places  purchased  is  not  considered  as 
interfering  in  any  respect  with  the  supremacy  of  the  United  States  over  them, 
but  is  admitted  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  an  asylum  for  fugitives  from 


justice. 

Ft.  Leavenworth  R.  Co.  v.  Lowe,  (1885) 
114  U.  S.  533. 

Not  a  reservation  of  jurisdiction.  —  A  pro- 
viso in  a  state  statute  that  all  civil  and 
criminal  processes  issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  state,  or  any  officer  thereof,  may  be 
executed  on  the  lands  so  ceded,  and  within 
the  fortifications  which  may  be  erected 
thereon,  in  the  same  way  and  manner  as  if 
such  lands  had  not  been  ceded,  does  not  re- 
serve concurrent  jurisdiction  or  legislation 
and  is  not  incompatible  with  the  exclusive 
sovereignty  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.     U.  S.  v.  Cornell,    (1810)    2  Mason 

(U.  S.)  60,  25  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,867.  See  also 
U,  S.  r.  Cornell,  (1820)  2  Mason  (U.  S.)  91, 
25   Fed.  Cas.   No.   14,868;   U.   S.  v,   Davis, 

(1829)  5  Mason  (U.  S.)  356,  25  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  14,930. 

When  a  state  statute  authorizing  a  pur- 
chase of  land  by  the  United  States  preserves 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  that  all  civil  and  criminal 
processes  which  may  issue  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  state  against  any  persons  charged 
with  crimes  committed  outside  the  tract  of 
land  may  be  executed  therein,  offenses  com- 
mitted within  the  territory  are  not  punish- 
able by  the  state  courts.  U.  S.  v.  Travers, 
(1814)  Brun.  Col.  Cas.  (U.  S.)  467,  28  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  16,537. 

Upon  the  assent  of  a  state  to  the  purchase 


of  territory  by  the  United  States,  with  the 
condition  annexed  that  civil  and  criminal 
process  might  be  served  therein  by  the 
officers  of  the  state,  no  offenses  committed 
within  that  territory  are  committed  against 
the  laws  of  this  state;  nor  can  such  offenses 
be  punishable  by  the  courts  of  the  state. 
Com.  r.  Clary,  (1811)  8  Mass.  75. 

Right  of  coroner  to  hold  inqneat  —  When 
in  a  state  statute  giving  consent  to  the  pur- 
chase by  the  federal  government  of  ground  for 
an  arsenal  there  is  a  proviso  "that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  con- 
strued to  extend,  so  as  to  impede  or  prevent 
the  execution  of  any  process,  civil  or  crim- 
inal,  under  the  authority  of  this  state,"  the 
federal  government  takes  the  title  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  state  authorities  to  execute 
process  within  the  arsenal  gprounds,  and  a 
coroner  may  hold  an  inquest  within  the  ceded 
territory.  Allegheny  County  v.  McCJlung, 
(1866)  53  Pa.  St.  482. 

Personal  process  only.  —  A  reservation  in  a 
statute  ceding  jurisdiction,  "that  this  grant 
of  jurisdiction  shall  not  prevent  the  execution 
of  any  process  of  this  state,  civil  or  criminal, 
on  any  person  who  may  be  on  said  premises/* . 
is  a  reservation  as  to  service  of  process  which 
is  purely  personal,  and  therefore  excludes 
process,  mesne  or  final,  touching  property, 
real  or  personal.  Martin  v.  House,  (1888)  39 
Fed.  Rep.  695. 


(7)  Limiting  Extent  of  Tract.  —  A  state  has  the  right  to  limit  the  extent 
of  the  tract  over  which  it  will  cede  jurisdiction.  The  United  States  may  pniv 
chase  more;  hut,  in  regard  to  the  excess,  the  jurisdiction  remains  with  the  state. 

Cession  of  State  Jurisdiction,  (1857)   8  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  388. 

(8)  Right  Svhsequently  to  Limit  the  Cession.  —  A  state  statute  provided 
*'  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  Nebraska  in  and  over  the  military  reserva- 
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tionsy  known  as  Fort  Robinson  and  Fort  Niobrara,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 

ceded  to  the  United  States,"  subject,  however,  to  three  conditions:  first,  that 

the  cession  of  jurisdiction  should  continue  only  so  long  as  the  United  States 

shall  own  and  occupy  the  military  reserv^ations  named ;  second,  that  during  the 

time  the  ctv^sion  of  jurisdiction  should  continue  in  force  the  state  should  have 

the  right,  within  tlie  boundaries  of  the  reservation,  to  serve  all  civil  process. 

and  to  exwute  all  criminal  or  other  process  issued  under  the  laws  of  the  state 

against   })ersons  charged  with  crime  or  misdemeanor  committed  within   the 

state;  and,  third,  that  public  roads  and  highways  might  be  opened  and  kept 

in  repair  within  such  reservations. 

In    rt    Uad,    (1896)     74    Fed.    Rep.    37,  the  right  of  the  sUte  to  open  ftsd  keep  im 

when'in   the  ctnirt  »aid   that  the  cession  of  repair   public   roads  and   highwmjB,   and   to 

juritidiotion  clothot)   the  United  States  with  senre  and  execute  process  within  the  limits  of 

the  exclusive  jurisiiiction  over  the  resenra-  the  reaenration;  but  the  state  had  no  anthor- 

tion:  such  exclusive  juris^diction  to  continue  ity  by  a  subsequent  statute  to  farther  limit 

•o  long  as  the  l*nitcd  States  shall  own  and  the  oeasion  of  juriadieUon. 
occupy  the  reservation,  and  subject  only  to 

rf.  Necessity  of  Act  of  Congress  AssnrnTo  JrKiBDicnoif .  —  When  a 

place  is  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  and  is  used  as  a  fort  or  magazine, 

or  for  other  purpo^  mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States 

f ranuHl  for  such  pla^^  become  the  law  of  these  places  upon  the  ocHisent  of  the 

state  lawfully  given  for  that  purpose,  and  an  Act  of  Congreaa  asBuming  joris- 

diction  is  not  necessary. 

ITjr,  |i.  HoKirvU  tl^TT^  4  DiU.  <r.  S,)  SSO,       the    United    SUtea.      But    this    ia    Bot    the 
II  Fed.  V^s.  No.  6«312.  |<owvr  giren  to  Congrna  br  the  GoaatitatkHL 

cept<si  a  St  Ate  st*t',ue  cMinu  urrixonr  ti  the 
Vnit^xi  J^tAtt-fk  ^:th  th^  dtvlsmtion  tbjit  the 


exerri<«   exclusiw   lesrislatton.      This   power 
ther  need  b«  exera««  nnkaa  thcr  think  ft. 


mirvi  c^^^w-^.  *..n  *^^"*\"-;';"  *;r,;-"^  and  in  «ir  ««  ha^  not  seen  proper  to  exer- 
r  .*v>.  sh*..  h.  rx^i  :.r  he  .ub:tvt  to  t^^  r-^"*"  ^i*.  And,  iberrfof*,  their  is.  Si^  opf-- 
diotjon  of  the  I  r.iUAi  Mate>.     n.-T  that   they  «^.w;^  ,«  w.^,^^  .^  ^^.^^ZaSz 


h*^^  e\<Tvi!^i  th^  TH^vyr  of  e\<'*\;5ive  lecis- 


as  Tet  noiiinr  tc  prerlixae  the  jurisdictioB  of 


r.,^.^  TTxrivi^    .:^  i-.-rr  ...  ----'-  «^7        the  rtate  «>-rts:   c^r  U»,  toiu  which  onlr 
Unon  crar.:,xi   by  The  t    '^^i  •  ;\^  =  J"^^^^  .r.*i:e5  Gcverr^rrs  K^ai^  s=bieet  to  the  j«2 


xhe  MA$^^:»p:ta  iav.  viJ^  gave  the  eon- 
-v-t  r*'  i^t  s$ate  to  a  pcirhaae  hr  the  United 


in  the  t^Tr::orr.     Ptvrle  r.  Lest,    .Ct.  Gen. 

wh<T>fia  thf  vvurt.  <vn-.Tr.tr:. rx  cis  Coct.   r, 
C.ATx.     'SIl     >  y..'.<5v  Ti:,  TN*:-::     ~  P-j:  w:th 

jrv^At  i<VTrrvy  ro  th*  i:-t:r.r".:->-^  *r:-;Tie*  Wr.«s    laz^i   i*  T<=TT^ased  by   the   fcnenl 

ir:  v'*:irt  .*v:<v.s>p  I^t^^t.-*^  1  7r'-«  V  i*fr=.:r:ed  prTnfm"-w«t.  ^  Tbe  cossesi  <4  the  le;gisUtare 

tc  s-,.c<:>"^*   ♦^^t   h*   Vas  TTii*   jlj:   :r.'TK'r:ATt  cc  Th»e  stiTe.  frc  {cesf  er  oae  of  the  pnrpoMS 

rr.'.stJikf  :r  <\j,:'t^  :tvc=  :;*  Cv-tss-..-.-::>:x  tie  ir»*T:j:oe'i  ix  li*  v -»c-:rr».Ttt.  then,  doubt- 

,•«;:<*  m*>>.  y  c'.^vji  C^T^rres*  Tvwvr  to  k^r:>-  *««c  Coairre!*  sas  lie  pomr  to  cuHiiac  «»■ 

't:r   :x   rf^rv*  :   f   r'^-.-vs  'w*,.^   tv    V^~:^  r'-^^v-.^r^  ;i:-i5c:^r^?r«  rr^r  the  Tiace.    And  erea 

>:*:«  ir*x    *,^c  .-"v   ».:i  :r-f   *<**?-:    r:    :"r-f  rr  I'r-At  rfc?«-  ^.f  Caarress  ha»  nc(  exerased  its 

^:iTy^      hf    sjkX^   t>i:    ry   ;>*    v^",-i.^* ::-:?'«  <\r'.>^»^  ^.rit  cc  >*c^Ci.t3n«  ctrer  the  plaee. 


<r   • .,  -^  ,-»-.•  V  Sf  T».-   c  >*<;»<r  >.«.t  tr.it,  as       t.  :"-;.   v  -.•,t    :^  *rS3>-%- le^ijed  lifiiita^  will 
•  »"'Tr    t*f  *..:•»  ■',-»  *:  :**f  >:j'"*  -^    <  -TT^-       ^f  kssw-^-*!.  tut  wa  Trtrnwi-    in  rr  OXonnar, 
u-iv.  j.t,'  X  cyA5*f  *iir  ;!*.':t  n^o.nti  .7^  >* :  "?>:*:  t,-  1>*;^     ^T   w  ul  SnK 

1.  Bt  Oiier  tlMt  CoLsCitxtifiul  XK.L«d  —  Vrr^T^  lijio?  at*  Ji!>j':iiwd  in  any 

v.:>,  ":.:r  .-^-^-r.:,  •'ttt  v  y  :   '  ^  -1,^  \<-  ^c  <-  ~:-^-^  *-  -f *_^  r:iiliSr±r::«i :  ihit  if 
TT*-«T  :'::---:-  t  ^>^  t^scTtX  :t  ::-?  t   ":V:  :../.£, tj::s  t?t  f-T^^Te^i  f:-r  the  uses  of 
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mentalities  for  the  execution  of  its  powers,  will  be  free  from  any  such  inter- 
ference and  jurisdiction  of  the  state  as  would  destroy  or  impair  their  effective 
use  for  the  purposes  designed.  Such  is  the  law  with  reference  to  all  instru- 
mentalities created  by  the  general  government'  Their  exemption  from  state 
control  is  essential  to  the  independence  and  sovereign  authority  of  the  United 
States  within  the  sphere  of  their  delegated  powers.  But  when  not  used  as  such 
instrumentalities,  the  legislative  power  of  the  state  over  the  places  acquired  will 
be  as  full  and  complete  as  over  any  other  places  within  her  limita 

laturea.    U.  8.  t;.  Stahl,  (1868)  Woolw.  (U. 
S.)   192,  27  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,373. 


Ft.  Leavenworth  R.  Co.  v.  Lowe,  (1885) 
114  U.  S.  539«  as  to  Fort  Leavenworth  mili- 
tary resenration.  See  also  Benson  v,  U.  S., 
(1892)  146  U.  S.  325;  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  v.  U.  S.,  (C.  C.  A.  1893)  66  Fed. 
Rep.  670;  U.  S.  v,  Bateman,  (1888)  34  Fed. 
Rep.  86,  as  to  the  Presido  military  reserva- 
tion. 

This  point  was  involved  in  the  case  of  Ft. 
Leavenworth  R.  Co.  v,  Lowe,  (1886)  114  U. 
S.  525.  "  We  there  held  that  a  building  on 
a  tract  of  land  owned  by  the  United  States, 
used  as  a  fort,  or  for  other  public  pur- 
poses of  the  federal  government,  is  exempted, 
as  an  instnunentality  of  the  government, 
from  any  such  control  or  interference  by  the 
state  as  will  defeat  or  embarrass  its  effective 
use  for  those  purposes.  But  in  order  that 
the  United  States  may  possess  exclusive  legis- 
lative  power  over  the  tract,  except  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  use  of  the  building  thereon 
as  such  instrumentality,  they  must  have  ac- 
quired the  tract  by  purchase,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  state.  Tnis  is  the  only  method 
prescribe  by  the  Federal  Constitution  for 
their  acquisition  of  exclusive  legislative 
power  over  it.  When  such  legislative  power 
ift  acquired  in  any  other  way,  as  by  an  express 
Act  ceding  it,  its  cession  may  be  accompanied 
with  any  conditions  not  inconsistent  with  the 
effective  use  of  the  property  for  the  public 
purposes  intended.  We  also  held  that  it  is 
competent  for  the  legislature  of  a  ntate  to 
cede  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  places  needed 
by  the  general  government  in  the  execution 
of  its  powers,  the  use  of  the  places  being,  in 
fact,  as  much  for  the  people  of  the  state  as 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  generally, 
and  such  jurisdiction  necessarily  ending  when 
the  places  cease  to  be  used  for  those  pur- 
poses." Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Mc(jrlinn, 
(1885)  114  U.S.  545. 

CoBwnt  at  condition  precedent  to  estab- 
lishing fort  —  Whether  the  Constitution  re- 
quires consent  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  establishment  and  use  of  the  place  as  a 
fort,  may  well  be  doubted.  It  does  not  seem 
probable  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
who  conferred  on  Congress  full  powers  of 
making  war,  raising  armies,  and  suppressing 
insurrections,  and  also  declared  that  the  fed- 
eral government  was  established  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  providing  for  the  common 
defense,  would  have  left  its  powers  of  erecting 
forts,  so  important  to  the  execution  of  that 
purpose,  subject  to  the  volition  of  state  legis- 


Hold  only  as  an  individual.  —  The  Consti- 
tution prescribes  the  only  mode  by  which  the 
United  States  can  acquire  land  as  a  sovereign 
power,  and,  therefore,  they  hold  only  as  an 
individual  when  they  obtain  it  in  any  other 
manner.  U.  S.  v,  Penn,  (1880)  48  Fed.  Rep. 
660. 

It  is  well  settled  that  there  must  be  an 
actual  purchase  for  the  purpose  of  the  United 
States,  and  consent  by  the  legislative  au- 
thority of  the  state,  as  conditions  precedent 
to  the  operation  of  this  provision ;  that  there- 
upon all  jurisdiction  is  ceded,  and  passes  to 
the  general  government,  and,  aside  from  an 
unqualified  consent,  no  declaration  or  enact- 
ment of  cession  upon  the  part  of  the  state  is 
requisite  or  material;  that  any  title  of  the 
United  States  acquired  otherwise  within  a 
state,  however  long  continued,  and  for  what- 
ever purpose  employed,  confers  only  the 
rights  of  proprietorship,  and  is  not  within  the 
terms  of  this  provision;  that,  therefore,  any 
exclusion  of  state  interference  must  depend 
upon  powers  and  rights  arising  outside  of 
that  provision.  In  re  Kelly,  (1896)  71  Fed. 
Rep.  540. 

By  express  cession  of  jurisdiction.  —  Where 
there  is  a  "  purchase  "  of  property  with  the 
consent  of  the  state  legislature,  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction follows  and  attaches  by  virtue  of 
the  constitutional  provision  itself,  while  in 
the  case  of  express  cession  of  jurisdiction  to 
the  United  States  by  a  legislative  enactment 
for  that  purpose  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  over  the  place  is  derived  from 
such  legislative  Act,  and  not  necessarily  from 
the  constitutional  provision  prr  «c.  U.  S.  v. 
Tucker,  (1903)  122  Fed.  Rep.  620. 

Fortress  Monroe  and  the  lands  of  Old  Point 
Comfort,  conveyed  to  the  United  States  by  a 
Virginia  Act  of  cession  ceding  jurisdiction 
over  them,  belonging  to  Virginia  and  not  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  with  her  consent 
from  any  other  owner,  which  cession  provided 
expressly  for  the  reversion  of  the  lands  to  the 
state  and  their  revestment  in  her  in  the  event 
of  their  future  abandonment  by  the  United 
States,  or  their  appropriation  to  any  other 
purposes  than  those  of  fortification  and  na- 
tional defense,  are  held  by  the  United  States 
not  subject  to  this  clause.  Crook  v.  Old  Point 
Comfort  Hotel  Co.,  (1893)  64  Fed.  Rep.  608. 
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L  —  Within  the  places  pur- 
ntairir  Joc  iisi:*i  f.r  'Lie  z-^<fy^  zutc.'r.'.cei.  zm  aaiional  and  municipal  powers 
if  rf^^nma^'^  'Z  -t  ^rj  'jt^T-r.r^  c  xr^  x2-*ei  j.  -.he  go^^rmnent  of  the  Union. 


?'>klB£«t.  ffi  "-itr^i      -'^'     }  ^7^ 


>.         s  w^ijra  tiw  iffcBoe  rai^t  be  cooimitted,  tiiea 
"U^   3njii-i^i«*   voald  applj  to    them    mm   to 

frit-r    iirm«  k^sUtam,  and  the   felon   who 

-r   »      ^  .  w.   ^^^       ^otnLii  -scape  ^t  of  the  fort  or  other  pUee 

M  ji     imr^K  **    ^  J^^       ^    ^^.-a   •:»    Woar   mmj   hmve    been  ^- 

2r  "  J!^    '^  "-^""^      ^        ^---^    -^'^•i    -*    »»   mjirehended    by    the 

enK^'.^^i.n  *^  i.^-*   .--r^r  t^  a  ^^=..       ^^^      ^   _^   ^^  £.«ded    from    the 

opA^  Juc  ir  ::ti*  iCftOf  Ji  «-i.i-i  ijif  Ji-^   i.i:» 

■V  um  soj  lair  iifr  «*i~f.  at*:  i  "i-i  ~« i»'>T<t 
Jiaq.  luE  sii^c  tf'CiA.isL  1  .n  "~  ni  "-in 
i-w  ivwr  ft  lajc   iri»-r  *c*^*.     1:   .'.-ii- 


•^-•-*i'"r'<9  It  lac  "ftJite.  But  we  know  that  the 
-.."jir'-tH  wtm  ajc  apptr:  and  the  reason  is 
-ju'  'iiu*'*«  B»  Boc  a  kwal  Bq^lature,  bat 
r\  '"^-'s-t*^  -ji»  partKular  power,  like  ail  its 
•ri»T  iiiw^r^  n  it»  hi^  character  aa  the 
etr>n4*-irs  It  tile  Union."     Per  Marakall,  C. 

;.  ji  liiuaLW.  Virnua.  (1821)  6  Wheat.  (U. 

■ill  i    la    le    ^»ir»»i»»»— *   'ix»»»^t    it§  *:»       ^      ^^  ^^ 

' 3ir  lAi  i:r;  ir 


—  This  clause 


—  C>ni  rie  ctmoQ  hj  a  state  to  the 
f  :T«nzi«f  :i:  :f  ;  iz'^L}:r*:fL  z^^t  rr.x^erT-  r*:  be  leed  for  militaiy  par- 
p«»e&  -hn  ;-ir!sci«:o:a  :c  'ii*!  z-i-^riLiI  jr:"'^?nTTfiLi  s  noc  liziiied  to  such  pordaos 
:f  "iif  r'^ser^  IS  ir«  ^*^j£Ij  isei  f  :r  ^uri  7iir7*:i«esw  "rn-  ex^C'is  o^^er  the  entire 
c»rt  viu:i  ii*i  >?ea  ifjnllj  r^e^r-^l      Ii  5vi»:a  jm^jbls  rae  coozts  foLov  ^ 


. — A  stase  has  jmadi^x 
a£  12  vTiffiise  .r'CLiL-'^fi  i^  x  3a~'  caT  ?» »^i»;r?"  idle,  witen  ie  A«ft3  •>£  Cos- 
C^«s&  rr."jLj:j:  f:r  tie?*?  ici-^  £••  :i«  r  ji~-s«i  -v  ri^  :r  «ciiiii:ne*i'5?  f:c  ie 

h*^\]X^^''*'n^  :r  f-^ipr^^cj  a  -f-vi*  c  >*ri  -^^tihq-  t  3»*e»:  'f  ••x.'Ii.'fi'a?  i^-fli*:''* 
j«^r  tie  !aT»2f  r-Lrrha^*:*!  Ji»:  fi. 7f  "vi  f  r  "^^j  i«*ci»*^:  a.«'r  is^  tier*  az.T  rr> 
▼tStirn  wi-«*a  :^  ■jz«."»:c:"rtt~~  :•>*  Tr*-i  -je  •ceri":«'a  'f  tie  rjrC  ja.«i  rrizniLil 
j£  tie  jx*il-T^. 


fc'-  "im  Tr  iiTsi.'  *^i   ••  .•in"— •-  -^       -'^  ^"  ^  n 
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Art.  I.,  MO.  S.  CONSTITUTION.  Vedml  plaoM. 

he  may  have  been  a  citizen  and  resident  of  the  state,  ceases  to  be  such.  He  is 
relieved  from  any  obligation  to  contribute  to  her  revenue  and  is  subject  to 
none  of  the  burdens  which  she  imposes  upon  her  citizens.  He  becomes  subject 
to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  as  foreign  to  the  state  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  which  the  institution  may  be  as  is  that  of  any  other 
state  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  When  the  constitution  of  a  state  requires 
that  electors  shall  be  residents  of  the  state,  such  «  person  does  not  come  within 
the  qualification. 

SinkB  r.  Reese,  (1869)  19  Ohio  St.  316. 

Vn.  Fob  Pubposes  Wot  Named.  —  The  broadest  construction  has  been  put 
upon  the  language  of  this  clause  —  one  which  makes  it  cover  all  structures  and 
all  places  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  national  government. 

U.  S.  V,  Tucker,  (1903)  122  Fed.  Rep.  522.  one  neither  requiring  nor  intended  by  Con- 
gress  to  have   exclusive  jurisdiction.     Such 

Clause  applicable  only  to  objects  specified.  an  Act  must  be  interpreted  as  ceding — that 

—  A  state  statute  providing  "that  jurisdic-  is,  yielding  or  surrendering  —  to  the  United 

tion  over  the  several  tracts  hereinafter  men-  States  such  jurisdiction  as  Congress  may  find 

tioned  be  and  hereby  is  ceded  to  the  United  necessary  for  the  objects  of  the  cession  and 

States  of  America/'  did  not  grant  exclusive  for  the  exercise  of  which  there  must  be  clear 

jurisdiction  when  the  purpose  was  one  not  enactments   to  that   end   within   its  powers, 

specifically  named  in  the  Constitution,  and  In  re  Kelly,  (1895)  71  Fed.  Rep.  552. 

Tin.     COKSTBVOTIOK     OF    AQUEDVOT    TO    SVPPLT    CiTT    OF    WABHIirGTOV. — 

The  government  of  the  United  States  possesses  the  power  to  construct  an  aque- 
duct for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  city  of  Washington  with  water,  drawing 
its  supply,  if  necessary,  from  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  and 
using  and  occupying  lands  for  that  purpose  in  Maryland,  by  the  permission 
and  consent  of  the  state. 

ReddaU  f?.  Bryan,  (1859)   14  Md.  478. 

DL  BETB0CE88I0V  OF  JlTBlSDlCTlOV.  —  It  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
divest  itself  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  acquired  under  this  clause.  This  can 
be  done  without  abandoning  the  title  to  the  property  and  the  purpose  for  which 
the  property  was  acquired,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  state. 

Renner  v.  Bennett,  (1871)  21  Ohio  St.  446.  more  effective   use,   a  cession   of  legislative 

authority   and   political   jurisdiction   by  the 

After  cession  of  jurisdiction  by  other  than  state  would  be  desirable,  we  do  not  perceive 

constitutional  method.  —  It  is  for  the  pro-  any  objection  to  its  grant  by  the  legislature 

tection  and  interests  of  the  states,  their  peo-  of  the  state.     Such  cession  is  really  as  much 

pie  and  property,  as  well  as  for  the  protec-  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  as  it  is  for  the 

tion  and  interests  of  the  people  generally  of  benefit  of  the  United  States.    It  is  necessarily 

the  United  States,  that  forts,  arsenals,  and  temporary,  to  be  exercised  only  so  long  as  the 

other  buildings  for  public  uses  are  constructed  places  continue  to  be  used  for  the  public  pur- 

within  the  states.     As  instrumentalities  for  poses  for  which  the  property  was  acquired  or 

the  execution  of  the  powers  of  the  general  reserved  from  sale.     When  they  cease  to  be 

government,  they  are  exempt  from  such  con-  thus  used  the  jurisdiction  reverts  to  the  state. 

tTol  of  the  states  as  would  defeat  or  impair  Ft.  Leavenworth  R.  Co.  t?.  Lowe,  (1885)   114 

their  use  for  those  purposes;  and  if,  to  their  U.  S.  641. 

X.  Stats  Jubisdictiok  —  1.  Taxation  by  States.  —  As  Congress  has  exelusiye 
jurisdiction  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals 
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dock  yards,  and  other  needful  buildings^  it  follows  that  no  state  can  have,  or 
can  give,  any  authority  to  tax  them. 

Taxation  of  Lands  Belonging  to  U.  8., 
(1851)  6  Op.  Atty.-G€n.  316,  citing  the  case 
of  U.  S.  r.. Portland,  then  recently  decided  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  wherein  the  judges  were 
equally  divided  in  opinion  on  the  question 
whether  the  city  of  Portland  had  any  power 
to  tax  the  land,  wharf,  and  buildings  erected 
thereon  for  a  custom  house.  See  U.  S.  v, 
Weise,  (1851)  2  Wall.  Jr.  (C.  C.)  72,  28  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  16,659. 


After  cession  of  jurisdiction  to  the  United 
States,  the  property  is  not  subject  to  levy  for 
taxes  due  and  which  are  a  lien  thereon  prior 
to  the  cession  of  jurisdiction,  but  for  which 
a  levy  cannot  be  made  until  after.  Bannon 
t.  Burnes,  (1889)  39  Fed.  Rep.  892. 

Right  resenred  in  general  cession  of  Juris- 
diction.—  When  a  military  reservation  was 


not  acquired  by  purchase  with  the  consent  of 
the  state,  in  the  constitutional  method,  the 
cession  of  jurisdiction  Xjq  the  United  States 
was  not  of  exclusive  legislative  authority  over 
the  land,  except  so  far  as  that  was  necessary 
for  its  use  as  a  military  post,  and  under  a 
clause  saving  "  to  the  said  state  the  right  to 
serve  civil  or  criminal  process  within  said 
reservation,  in  suits  or  prosecutions  for  or  on 
uuMsount  of  rights  acquired,  obligations  in- 
curred, or  crimes  committed  in  said  state  but 
outside  of  said  cession  and  reservation,  and 
saving  further  to  said  state  the  right  to  tax 
railroad,  bridge,  and  other  corporations,  their 
franchises  and  property,  on  said  reservation," 
the  right  of  the  state  to  subject  railroad  prop- 
erty to  taxation  existed  as  before  the  cession. 
Ft.  Leavenworth  R.  Co.  v,  Lowe,  (1885)  114 
U.  S.  528. 


2.  State  Prooeu  Against  Property.  —  After  cession  of  jurisdiction  the  power 
of  state  courts  over  the  property  ceases,  and  no  process  can  issue  out  of  any 
state  court  to  disturb  the  title  or  affect  the  property.  An  execution  cannot 
issue  from  a  state  court  against  such  property  on  a  judgment  rendered  prior 
to  the  purchase  of  the  property  by  the  United  States,  and  if  the  cession  of  the 
jurisdiction  did  not  destroy  the  lien  of  the  judgment  it  would  compel  the 
enforcement  of  any  rights  which  the  judgment  creditor  had  by  proceedings  in 
the  federal  courts. 


Martin  v.  House,  (1888)  30  Fed.  Rep.  694. 

Attachment  by  state  prooeu.  —  Personal 
property  situated  within  the  limits  of  a  na- 
tional cemetery,  and  belonging  to  a  con- 
tractor with  the  government,  may  be  attached 
on  mesne  process  issued  by  a  court  of  the 


state,  if  in  the  cession  of  jurisdiction  by  the 
state  over  the  land  of  the  cemetery,  or  in 
the  consent  of  the  state  to  its  purchase  by  the 
United  States,  there  was  a  reservation  of  the 
right  to  serve  civil  process  on  the  land.  At- 
tachment, (1874)   14  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  426. 


3.  Operation  of  State  Bailroad  Stock  Law.  —  Upon  the  cession  by  a  state  of 
jurisdiction  to  the  United  States  over  a  particular  tract,  a  law  of  the  state 
respecting  the  liability  of  a  railroad  within  the  territory  ceded  for  the  killing 
of  stock  remains  in  force,  it  being  in  no  respect  inconsistent  with  any  law  of  the 
United  States  and  never  having  been  changed  or  abrogated. 


•  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  McGlinn,  (1885) 
114  U.  8.  547,  wherein  the  court  said:  "It 
is  a  general  rule  of  public  law,  recognized  and 
acted  upon  by  the  tFnited  States,  that  when- 
ever political  jurisdiction  and  legislative 
power  over  any  territory  are  transferred  from 
one  nation  or  sovereign  to  another,  the  mu- 
nicipal laws  of  the  country,  that  is,  laws 
which  are  intended  for  the  protection  of 
private  rights,  continue  in  force  until  abro- 
gated or  changed  by  the  new  government  or 
sovereign.  By  the  cession  public  property 
passes  from  one  government  to  the  other,  but 
private  property  remains  as  before,  and  with 
it  those  municipal  laws  which  are  designed  to 
secure  its  peaceful  use  and  enjoyment.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  all  laws,  ordinances,  and 
regulations  in  conflict  with  the  political  char- 
acter,  institutions,   and   constitution   of   the 


new  government  are  at  once  displaced.  Thus, 
upon  a  cession  of  political  jurisdiction  and 
legislative  power  —  and  the  latter  is  involved 
in  the  former  —  to  the  United  States,  the 
laws  of  >  country  in  support  of  an  established 
religion,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  or  authorizing  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishments, and  the  like,  would  at  once  cease 
to  be  of  obligatory  force  without  any  declara- 
tion to  that  effect;  and  the  laws  of  the  coim- 
try  on  other^«ubjecte  would  necessarily  be 
superseded  by  existing  laws  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment upon  the  same  matters.  But  with 
respect  to  other  laws  affecting  the  possession, 
use,  and  transfer  of  property,  and  designed  to 
secure  good  order  and  peace  in  the  com- 
munity, and  promote  its  health  and  pros- 
perity, which  are  strictly  of  a  municipal  char- 
acter, the  rule  is  general,  that  a  change  of 
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flovernment  leavw  them  in  force  until,  by  had  been  an  express  cession  of  jurisdiction  by 

direet  action  of  the  new  goyernment,  they  are  the  state,  and  not  a  purchase  with  the  consent 

altered  or  repealed."     Afflrming    (1882)    28  of  the  state  in  the  constitutional  method. 
Kan.  275.    Tnis  was  a  case  in  which  there 

4.  Power  to  Arroft  Bnliited  Person  for  Taxes.  —  By  enlistment;  a  person  is 

not  abBolved  from  liability  to  arrest  for  taxes  on  property  due  previous  to  his 

enlistment. 

Webster  v.  Seymour,  (1836)  8  Vt  186. 
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ARTICLE  U  SECTION  & 

*'  The  Congrett  iludl  hare  power  "^  '*'  "^  to  make  all  laws  whieh  shall  bi 
necenary  and  piroper  for  earrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powen;  and 
all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitntion  in  the  goTemment  of  the  TTnited 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  oiftoer  thereof." 

I.  General  Grant  of  Power,  675. 

1.  Confined  to  Enumerated  Objects^  675. 

2.  Discretion  as  to  Means  Employed^  675. 

3.  Means  Adapted  to  the  End  to  Be  Accomplished^  676. 

4.  Necessity  of  Relation  Betfveen  Means  and  End^  676. 

5.  Consistent  with  the  Letter  and  Spirit  of  the  Constitution^  677. 

II.  Power  to  Incorporate  National  Banks,  677. 

1.  In  General^  677. 

2.  Power  to  Fix  Rate  of  Interest  on  Loans ^  6^^. 

3.  State  Legislation  Ajfecting  National  Banks,  678. 

III.  Power  to  Issue  Legal  Tender  Treasury  Notes,  678. 

IV.  "  To  Lay  and  Collect  Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts,"  679. 

1.  In  General,  679. 

2.  Power  to  Employ  Officers  and  Agents,  679. 

3.  Regulating  Business  of  Distilling  and  Rectifying,  679. 

4.  Authorizing  Government  to  Purchase  Land  for  Taxes,  680. 

V.  "  To  Regulate  Commerce,"  680. 

1.  In  General,  680. 

2.  Admission  and  Exclusion  of  Aliens,  68a 

3.  Regulating  Contracts  of  Seamen,  681. 

VI.  "To  Establish  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,"  681. 
VII.  "  To  Raise  and  Support  Armies,"  681. 

1.  In  General,  681. 

2.  Pension  Statutes,  681. 

a.  Regulating  Compensation  of  Pension  Agents,  68 1. 

b.  Prohibiting  Embezzling  Pension  by  Guardian,  681. 

VIII.  "  To  Provide  and  Maintain  a  Navy,"  682. 
IX.  To  Distribute  the  Judicial  Power,  682. 
X.  Power  to  Authorize  Executions  to  Issue  on  Judgments,  682. 
XI.  Power  to  Provide  for  Punishment  of  Crimes,  683. 
XII.  Power  to  Create  Corporations,  684. 

XI II.  Encouragement  of  Patriotism,  684. 

XIV.  Giving  Heads  of  Departments  Authority  to  Make  Regu* 

lations,  684. 
XV.  Protection  of  Guaranteed  Civil  Rights,  684. 
XVI.  Condemnation  of  Land  for  Public  Use,  685. 
XVII.  Prohibiting  Overloading  Vessels,  685. 
XVIII.  Gathering  Census  Statistics,  685. 
XIX.  Prohibiting  Fraudulent  Conveyances,  685. 
XX.  Civil  Service  Statutes,  686. 

1.  In  General,  686. 

2.  Prohibiting  Co-operation  in  Raising  Funds  for  Political  Purposes,  ^l^ 
XXI.  Denying  State  Jurisdiction  for  Recovery  of  Illegal  Tax, 

686. 
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I.  OSVXXAL  Obavt  of  Powbb  —  1.  Confined  to  Ennmerated  Objeoti. — 
The  power  of  legislation  granted  by  this  clause  is,  by  its  words,  carefully  con* 
fined  to  the  specific  objects  before  enumerated. 

Em  p.  Merryman,  (1861)  Taney  (U.  8.)  246,  17  Fed.  .Cas.  No.  9,487. 


S.  Diioretion  as  to  Heans  Employed.  —  In  the  gift  by  the  Constitution  to  Con- 
gress of  authority  to  enact  laws  "  necessary  and  proper  "  for  the  execution  of 
all  the  powers  created  by  it,  the  necessity  spoken  of  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
an  absolute  one.  On  the  contrary,  the  sound  construction  of  the  Constitution 
must  allow  to  the  national  legislature  that  discretion  with  respect  to  the  means 
by  which  the  powers  it  confers  are  to  be  carried  into  execution,  which  will 
enable  that  body  to  perform  the  high  duties  assigned  to  it  in  the  manner  most 
beneficial  to  the  people. 

the  power  of  taxation  because  it  is  the  im- 
mediate subject  under  consideration,  and  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  important  of  the  au- 
thorities proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
Union.  But  the  same  process  will  lead  to  the 
same  result,  in  relation  to  all  other  powers 
declared  in  the  Constitution.  And  it  is  ex- 
pressly to  execute  these  powers  that  the 
sweeping  clause,  as  it  has  been  affectedly 
called,  authorizes  the  national  legislature  to 
pass  all  necessary  and  proper  laws.  If  there 
IS  anything  exceptionable,  it  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  specific  powers  upon  which  uiis 
general  declaration  is  predicated.  The  dec- 
laration itself,  though  it  may  be  chargeable 
with  tautology  or  redundancy,  is  at  least  per- 
fectly harmless.  But  suspicion  may  ask, 
why  then  was  it  introduced?  The  answer  is, 
that  it  could  only  have  been  done  for  greater 
caution,  and  to  guard  against  all  cavillinff 
refinements  in  those  who  might  hereafter  fed 
a  disposition  to  curtail  and  evade  the  legiti- 
mate authorities  of  the  Union.  The  conven- 
tion probably  foresaw,  what  it  has  been  a 
principal  aim  of  these  papers  to  inculcate, 
that  the  danger  which  most  threatens  our 
political  welfare  is  that  the  state  govern- 
ments will  finally  sap  the  foundations  of  the 
Union;  and  might,  therefore,  think  it  neces- 
sary, in  so  cardinal  a  point,  to  leave  nothing 
to  construction.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  inducement  to  it,  the  wisdom  of  the  pre- 
caution is  evident  from  the  cry  which  nas 
been  raised  against  it;  as  that  very  cry  be- 
trays a  disposition  to  question  the  great  and 
essential  truth  which  it  is  manifestly  the 
object  of  that  provision  to  declare."  Hamil- 
ton, in  The  Federalist,  No.  XXXIII. 


Legal  Tender  Cases,  (1870)  12  Wall.  (U. 
8.)  538.  See  also  Matter  of  Jackson,  (1877) 
14  Blatchf.  (U.  8.)  245,  13  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
7,124. 

"The  Constitution  provides  expressly  for 
the  exercise  of  such  powers  to  t£e  full  extent 
that  they  may  be  *  necessary  and  proper.'  No 
other  limitation  is  imposed.  Without  this 
provision,  the  same  result  would  have  fol- 
lowed. The  means  of  execution  are  inher- 
ently and  inseparably  a  part  of  the  power  to 
be  executed.**  U.  8.  v.  Rhodes,  (1866)  1  Abb. 
(U.  S.)  28,  27  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,151. 

Congress  has  a  large  discretion  as  to  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  the  exercise  ot  any 
power  granted  to  it  Northern  Securities  Co. 
V,  U.  8.,  (1004)  103  U.  8.  343.  See  also  Fair- 
bank  V.  U.  8.,  (1001)  181  U.  8.  287;  Levin 
V.  U.  8.,  (C.  C.  A.  1004)  128  Fed.  Rep.  827. 

Federalist  —  This  clause  is  "only  declara- 
tory of  a  truth  which  would  have  resulted 
by  necessary  and  unavoidable  implication 
from  the  very  act  of  constituting  a  federal 
government,  and  vesting  it  with  certain 
specified  powers.  ♦  •  ♦  A  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes  must  be  a  power  to  pass  all 
laws  necessary  and  proper  for  the  execution 
of  that  power ;  and  what  does  the  unfortunate 
and  calumniated  provision  in  question  do 
more  than  declare  the  same  truth,  to  wit, 
that  the  national  legislature,  to  whom  the 
power  of  laying  and  collecting  taxes  had 
been  previously  given,  might,  in  the  execution 
of  that  power,  pass  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  it  into  effect?  I  have  ap- 
plied these  observations  thus  particularly  to 


Within  the  Legitimate  Boope  of  This  Grant,  Congress  is  permitted  to  determine  for 
itself  what  is  necessary  and  what  is  proper. 


Ex  p.  Curtis,  (1882)  106  U.  S.  371. 

Federalist  —  "  But  it  may  be  again  asked, 
who  is  to  judge  of  the  necessity  and  pro- 
priety of  the  laws  to  be  passed  for  executing 
the  powers  of  the  Union?  I  answer,  first, 
that  this  question  arises  as  well  and  as  fully 
upon  the  simple  grant  of  those   powers  as 


upon  the  declaratory  clause;  and  I  answer, 
in  the  second  place,  that  the  national  govern- 
ment, like  every  other,  must  judge,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  the  proper  exercise  of  its 
powers,  and  its  constituents  in  the  last.  If 
the  federal  government  should  overpass  the 
just  bounds  of  its  authority  and  make  a 
tyrannical  use  of  its  powers,  the  people, 
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whose  creature  it  to,  must  appeal  to  the 
standard  they  have  formed,  ana  take  such 
measures  to  redress  the  injury  done  to  the 
Constitution  as  the  exigency  may  suggest  and 
prudence  justify.  The  propriety  of  a  law,  in 
a  constitutional  light,  must  always  be  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  powers  upon 
which  it  is  founded.  Suppose,  by  some  forced 
constructions  of  its  authority  (which,  indeed, 
cannot  easily  be  imagined),  the  federal  legis- 
lature should  attempt  to  vary  the  law  of 
descent  in  any  state,  would  it  not  be  evident 
that,  in  making  such  an  attempt,  it  had  ex-. 
ceeded  its  jurisdiction,  and  infringed  upon 
that  of  the  state?    Suppose,  again,  that  upon 


the  pretense  of  an  interference  with  its  rere- 
Rues,  it  should  undertake  to  abrogate  a  land- 
tax  imposed  by  the  authority  of  a  state; 
would  it  not  be  equally  evident  that  this  was 
an  invasion  of  that  concurrent  juriBdiction  in 
respect  to  this  species  of  tax,  which  its  Con- 
stitution plainly  supposes  to  exist  in  the  state 
governments?  If  there  ever  should  be  a 
doubt  on  this  head,  the  credit  of  it  will  be 
entirely  due  to  those  reasoners  who,  in  the 
imprudent  zeal  of  their  anynosity  to  the  plan 
of  the  convention,  have  labored  to  envelop  it 
in  a  cloud  calculated  to  obscure  the  plainest 
and  simplest  truths."  Hamilton,  The  Fed- 
eralist, No.  XXXIII. 


3.  Heans  Adapted  to  the  End  to  Be  Aocomplidied.  —  By  the  settled  construc- 
tion and  the  only  reasonable  interpretation  of  this  clause,  the  words  "  necessary 
and  proper  "  are  not  limited  to  such  measures  as  are  absolutely  and  indis- 
pensably necessary,  without  which  the  powers  granted  must  fail  of  execution; 
but  they  include  all  appropriate  means  which  are  conducive  or  adapted  to  the 
end  to  be  accomplished,  and  which  in  the  judgment  of  Congress  will  most 
advantageously  effect  it 

The  word  "  aecesuTy "  does  not  limit  tbe 
right  to  pass  laws  for  the  execution  of  the 
granted  powers  to  such  as  are  indispensable, 
and  without  which  the  power  would  be  nuga- 
tory. "  In  ascertaining  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  'necessary'  is  used  in  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  we  may  derive  some  aid 
from  that  with  which  it  is  associated.  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  'to  make  all  ]aw» 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  earn 
into  execution  *  the  powers  of  the  government 
If  the  word  'necessary'  was  used  in  that 
strict  and  rigorous  sense  for  which  the  coun- 
sel for  the  state  of  Maryland  contend,  it 
would  be  an  extraordinary  departure  from 
the  usual  course  of  the  human  mind,  as  ex- 
hibited in  composition,  to  add  a  word  the  onh 
possible  efTect  of  which  is  to  qualify  that 
strict  and  rigorous  meaning;  to  present  to 
the  mind  the  idea  of  some  choice  of  means  of 
legislation  not  strait^ied  and  compressed 
within  the  narrow  limits  for  which  gentlemen 
contend.  •  •  •  Let  the  end  be  legitimate, 
let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution, 
and  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which 
are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are 
not  prohibited,  but  consist  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  constitutional'' 
M'Culloch  u.  Maryland,  (1819)  4  Wheat 
(U.  S.)  418.  See  also  Tilley  r.  Savannah, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1881)  5  Fed.  Rep.  656:  Matter 
of  Jackson,  (1877)  14  Blatchf.  (U.  S.)  245. 
13  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,124. 


Legal  Tender  Case,   (1884)    110  U.  S.  440. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  know  what  those  non- 
enumerated  powers  are,  and  what  is  their 
nature  and  extent,  without  considering  the 
purposes  they  were  intended  to  subserve. 
Those  purposes,  it  must  be  noted,  reach  be- 
yond the  mere  execution  of  all  powers 
definitely  intrusted  to  Conffreas  and  men- 
tioned in  detail.  They  embrace  the  execu- 
tion of  all  other  powers  vested  by  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  oflScer 
thereof.  •  •  •  We  are  accustomed  to 
apeak  for  mere  convenience  of  the  express  and 
implied  powers  conferred  upon  Congress. 
But  in  fact  the  auxiliary  powers,  those  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  the  execution  of 
other  powers  singly  described,  are  as  ex- 
pressly given  as  is  the  power  to  declare  war, 
or  to  establish  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcy.  They  are  not  catalogued,  no 
list  of  them  is  made,  but  they  are  grouped  in 
the  last  clause  of  section  8  of  the  first  article, 
and  granted  in  the  same  words  in  which  all 
other  powers  are  granted  to  Congress."  Legal 
Tender  Cases,  (1870)  12  Wall.  (U.  S.)  533. 
See  also  Logan  v,  U.  S.,  (1892)   144  U.  S.  282. 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  of  this  instru- 
ment a  grant  of  powers  which  does  not  draw 
after  it  others,  not  expressed,  but  vital  to 
their  exeroinc;  not  substantive  and  inde- 
pendent, but  auxiliary  and  subordinate.  An- 
derson r.  Dunn,  (1821)  6  Wheat,  (U.  S.)  225. 


4.  Necessity  of  Relation  Between  Heans  and  End.  —  Congress  is  not  authorized 

to  enact  laws  in  furtherance  even  of  a  legitimate  end,  merely  because  they  are 
useful,  or  because  they  make  the  government  stronger.  There  must  be  some 
relation  between  the  means  and  the  end;  some  adaptedness  or  appropriatenes 
of  the  laws  to  carry  into  exeeution  the  powers  created  by  the  Constitution. 
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Legal  Tender  Cases,  (1870)  12  Wall.  (U. 
S.)  543. 

"  In  order  to  engraft  on  express  terms  of 
the  Constitution  granting  powers  of  govern- 
raent  in  their  nature  capable  of  being  exer- 
cised by  the  states  previous  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  an  enlarged  sense  due  to 
necessary  implication,  it  is  requisite  to  show 
that  the  denial  of  such   implication  would 


work  a  substantial  destruction  of  the  powers 
granted.  This  cannot  be  shown  by  demon- 
strating merely  that  such  powers  can  be 
made  more  full  and  satisfactory  under  the 
operation  of  such  an  implication,  for  that 
would  be  enlarging  the  sense  on  the  ground 
of  the  mere  reasonableness  and  not  the  neces- 
sity of  the  implication."  State  v.  Davis, 
(1879)   12  S.  Car.  634. 


6.  Consistent  with  the  Letter  and  Spirit  of  the  Constitution.  —  Congress  is  not 
limited  in  its  employment  of  means  to  those  that  are  absolutely  essential  to 
the  accomplishment  of  objects  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  granted  to  it. 
The  test  of  the  power  of  Congress  is  not  the  judgment  of  the  courts  that  par- 
ticular means  are  not  the  best  that  could  have  been  employed  to  effect  the  end 
contemplated  by  the  legislative  department.  The  judiciary  can  only  inquire 
whether  the  means  devised  in  the  execution  of  a  power  granted  are  forbidden 
by  the  Constitution.  It  cannot  go  beyond  that  inquiry  without  intrenching 
upon  the  domain  of  another  department  of  the  government. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  general  power  given 
by  this  provision  Congress  may  use  any 
means  appearing  to  it  most  eligible  and  ap- 

eropriate,  which  are  adapted  to  the  end  to 
e  accomplished,  and  are  consistent  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Logan 
V,  U.  S.,  (1892)  144  U.  S.  282. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Brim- 
son,  (1894)  154  U.  S.  473,  r&oersing  In  re 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  (1892)  53 
Fed.  Rep.  476.  See  also  Matter  of  Jackbon, 
(1877)  14  Blatchf.  (U.  S.)  245,  13  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  7,124. 


n.  PowsB  TO  IvcoBPOBATB  Hatioval  Bahks  —  1.  In  General  —  Congress 

has  the  power  to  incorporate  national  banks,  with  the  capacity,  for  their  own 

profit  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  the  government  in  its  money  transactions,  of 

issuing  bills  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  pass  from  hand  to  hand  as 

money  at  their  nominal  value,  and  which,  when  so  current,  the  law  has  always 

recognized  as  a  good  legal  tender  in  payment  of  money  debts,  unless  specifically 

objected  to  at  the  time  of  the  tender. 

government,  we  do  not  find  the  word  *  bank  * 
or  *  incorporation,'  we  find  the  great  powers 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes;  to  borrow  money; 
to  regulate  commerce ;  to  declare  and  conduct 
a  war,  and  to  raise  and  support  armies  and 
navies.  The  sword  and  the  purse,  all  the 
externa]  relations,  and  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  industry  of  the  nation,  are  in- 
trusted to  its  government.  It  can  never  be 
pretended  that  these  vast  powers  draw  after 
them  others  of  inferior  importance  merely 
because  they  are  inferior.  Such  an  idea  can 
never  be  advanced.  But  it  may  with  great 
reason  be  contended  that  a  government  in- 
trusted with  such  ample  powers,  on  the  due 
execution  of  which  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  so  vitally  depend,  must 
also  be  intrusted  with  ample  means  for  their 
execution.  The  power  being  given  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  nation  to  facilitate  its  execu- 
tion." M'Culloch  f?.  Maryland,  (1819)  4 
Wheat.  (U.  S.)  407.  See  also  Osbom  v,  U. 
S.  Bank,  (1824)  9  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  738. 


Legal  Tender  Case,  (1884)  110  U.  S.  445. 
See  also  U.  S.  Bank  v.  Georgia  State  Bank, 
(1825)  10  Wheat  (U.  S.)  333;  Ward  v. 
Smith,  (1868)  7  Wall.  (U.  S.)  447.  See  the 
title  National  Banks,  5  Fed.  Stat.  Annot. 
75. 

The  national  hanks  organised  under  the  Act 
of  1864  are  instruments  designed  to  be  used 
to  aid  the  government  in  the  administration 
of  an  important  branch  of  the  public  service. 
They  are  means  appropriate  to  that  end,  and 
of  the  degree  of  the  necessity  which  existed 
for  creating  them  Congress  is  the  sole  judge. 
Farmers',  etc.,  Nat.  Bank  v.  Dearing,  (1875) 
91  U.  S.  33.  See  also  Pollard  v.  State,  (1880) 
65  Ala.  628. 

The  Act  of  Congress  incorporating  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  was  held  to  be  a  law 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  and 
part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  "  Al- 
though,   among   the    enumerated    powers    of 


8.  Power  to  Fix  Bate  of  Interest  on  Loans.  —  The  power  vested  in  Congress 
to  establish  a  bank  and  to  authorize  it  to  lend  money,  involves  the  power  to  fix 
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the  rate  of  interest  it  may  take,  and  to  prescribe  the  penalties  for  taking  a 

greater  rate.     Congress  has  exercised  this  power  by  providing  that  the  rate  of 

interest  a  national  bank  is  entitled  to  charge  upon  loans  is  that  which  is  legal 

in  the  state,  territory,  or  district  where  it  is  located. 

PeUrborough  Fint  Nat  Bank  v.  GhUda,  (IS82)   133  Mau.  248.     See  also  Central  Nat 
Bank  v,  Pratt,   (1874)    116  Maaa.  646. 


3.  State  Ligiilation  AiEMtiiig  Vational  Banki. —  See  under  the  second  clause 
of  Article  VL,  providing  that  "  this  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall.be  bound  thereby, 
anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 


m.  PowBB  TO  lafus  LieAL  Tbvbsb  Tbsaiubt  VoTBa — The  Acts  of  Con- 
gress making  treasury  notes  l^;al  tender  were  held  to  be  valid  when  applied  to 
contracts  made  before  their  passage  as  well  as  to  debts  contracted  since  their 
enactment. 


L^al  Tender  Cases,  (1870)  12  Wall.  (U. 
8.)  644,  wermXitig  Hepburn  f>,  Oriswold, 
(1869)  8  Wall.  (U.  8.)  603.  See  also  the 
f  ollowiniF  caaca  \ 

United  States.— -'SoTwich,  etc.,  R.  Co.  r. 
Johnson,  (1872)  16  Wall.  (U.  8.)  196; 
Latham'8  Case,  (1864)  1  a.  CI.  149;  Bonds 
of  Delaware  Indians,  (1866)  12  Op.  Atty.- 
Qen.  84. 

Calif onHa.  —  Belloc  v.  Davis,  (1869)  38 
Cal.  264;  Lick  v.  Faulkner,  (1864)  25  Cal. 
416;  Carpentier  v.  Atherton,  (1864)  26  Cal. 
67Q;  Eaerski  v.  Mathews,  (1864)  25  Cal.  592. 

Illinois. -'B]Ack  v,  Lusk,  (1873)  69  111.  70. 

/ndtana.  — Brown  v.  Welch,  (1866)  26 
Ind.  116;  Thayer  v.  Hedges,  (1864)  23  Ind. 
141. 

/otixi.  — Hintrager  v.  Bates,  (1864)  18 
Iowa  174. 

Michigan. — Van  Husan  v.  Kanouse,  (1866) 
13  Mich.  303. 

Minnesota.— 'Breen  v.  Dewey,  16  Minn. 
136,  as  applying  to  subsequent  debts. 

Nevada.— 'Unn  v.  Minor,  (1869)  4  Nev. 
462;  Millikent?.  Sloat,  (1865)   1  Nev.  573. 

New  Hampshire.  —  (Jeorge  v.  Concord, 
(1864)  45  N.  H.  434. 

New  York.  —  Metropolitan  Bank  v.  Van 
Dvek,  (1863)  27  N.  Y.  400,  reversing  (Supm. 
Ct.  Gen.  T.  1862)  25  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  97; 
Hague  V.  Powers,  (1863)  39  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 
427,  25  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)   17. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Shollenberger  v.  Brinton, 
(1866)  62  Pa.  St.  9;  Crocker  v.  Wolford, 
(1863)  5  Phila.  (Pa.)  340,  20  Leg.  Int.  (Pa.) 
316;  Borie  v.  Trott,  (1864)  5  Phila.  (Pa.) 
366,  20  Leg.  Int.  (Pa.)  68. 

South  Carolina.  —  O'Neil  v.  McKewn, 
(1869)  1  S.  Car.  147. 

Tennessee.  —  Johnson  v.  Ivey,  (1867)  4 
Coldw.  (Tenn.)  608. 

Vermont.  —  Carpenter  v.  Northfield  Bank, 
(1866)  39  Vt.  46. 


Wisconsin.  —  Breitenbach  t?.  Turner,  (1864) 
18  Wis.  140. 

"  Congreii,  as  the  legialatvre  of  a  aoTereisn 
nation,  being  expressly  empowered  by  the  Con- 
stitution '  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,* 
and  '  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,'  and  *  to  coin  money  and  regu- 
late the  value  thereof  and  of  f orei^  coin ; ' 
and  being  clearly  authorized,  as  incidental  to 
the  exercise  of  those  great  powers,  to  emit 
bills  of  credit,  to  charter  national  banks,  and 
to  provide  a  national  currency  for  the  whole 
people,  in  the  form  of  coin,  treasury  notes, 
and  national  bank  bills;  and  the  power  to 
make  the  notes  of  the  government  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  private  debts  being  one 
of  the  powers  belonging  to  sovereignty  in 
other  civilized  nations,  and  not  expressly 
withheld  from  Congress  by  the  Constitution; 
we  are  irrestibly  impelled  to  the  conclusimi 
that  the  impressing  upon  the  treasury  notes 
of  the  United  States  the  quality  of  being  a 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  private  debts  is  an 
appropriate  means,  conducive  and  plainly 
adapted  to  the  execution  of  the  undoubted 
powers  of  Congress,  consistent  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  CJonstitution,  and  therefore, 
within  the  meaning  of  that  instrument, 
'necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  ex- 
ecution the  powers  vested  by  this  Constitu- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  United 
States.' "  The  question  whether  at  any  particu- 
lar time,  in  war  or  in  peace,  the  exigency  is 
such  that  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wise  and 
expedient  to  impose  upon  the  treasury  notes 
of  the  United  States  the  quality  of  being  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  private  debts,  is  a  poli- 
tical question  to  be  determined  by  Congress 
when  the  question  of  expediency  arises.  Legal 
Tender  CJase,  (1884)  110  U.  S.  449. 
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Art,  1.,  MO.  1.  CONSTITUTION.  Ooncral  P©w«w. 

IV.  "To  Lay  ajtb  Collect  Taxb8»  Duties,  Imposts"  — 1.  In  General.— 
This  includes  authority  to  build  custom  houses;  to  employ  revenue  cutters;  to 
appoint  the  necessary  collectors  and  other  officers;  to  take  bonds  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties;  to  establish  the  needful  bureaus;  to  prescribe  when, 
how,  and  in  what  the  taxes  and  duties  shall  be  paid ;  to  rent  or  build  warehouses 
for  temporary  storing  purposes;  to  define  all  crimes  relating  to  the  subject 
in  its  various  ramifications,  with  their  punishment^  and  to  provide  for  their 
prosecution. 

U.  S.  v.  Rhodes,  (1866)   1  Abb.  (U.  S.)  2S,  27  Fed.  Gas.  No.  16451. 

8.  Power  to  Employ  Officers  and  Agents.  —  Under  the  power  to  levy  and  collect 
taxes  and  excises,  and  under  this  clause,  Congress  has  the  power  to  employ 
suitable  officers  and  agents,  and  to  protect  them  from  accountability  in  the  state 
courts  for  acts  done,  or  in  good  faith  alleged  to  have  been  done,  in  the  course 
of  their  duty. 

Findley  v.  Satterfield,  (1S77)  3  Woods  (U.  S.)  504,  9  Fed.  Gas.  No.  4,792. 

3.  Begnlating  Bosineas  of  Distilling  and  Eeotifying. —  Congress  may  prohibit 
the  running  of  a  distillery  within  six  hundred  feet  of  a  rectifying  establishment, 
and  this  is  not  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  use  and  disposition  of 
property.  If  the  kind  of  business  to  which  the  owner  wishes  to  appropriate  his 
property  is  such  as  to  afford  great  and  unusual  facilities  for  secreting  what  may 
be  the  actual  product  of  a  business,  and  thus  for  evading  the  tax  which  is  due  to 
the  government,  then  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  within  the  authority 
which  it  has  to  collect  the  tax  which  may  be  imposed,  can  prescribe  the  modes, 
conditions,  and  limitations  imder  which  that  business  can  be  transacted ;  and, 
if  it  has  appeared  by  observation  and  experience  that  the  construction  and  use  of 
a  distillery  within  a  certain  number  of  feet  of  a  rectifying  establishment  enables 
those  who  use  the  one  and  the  other  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business  easily  to 
evade  the  payment  of  the  tax  which  is  due.  Congress  may  prohibit  this  mode  of 
doing  the  business,  which  affords  these  great  facilities  for  avoiding  the  tax. 

Mason  v,  Rollins,   (1869)  2  Biss.   (U.  S.)  or  distilling.    The  right  of  Congress  to  col- 

99,  16  Fed.  Gas.  No.  9,252,  wherein  the  court  lect  the  tax  being  undoubted,  everything  that 

further    said:      ''  Under    the    Gonstitution,  is  produced  by  a  distiller  or  rectifier  may  be 

Congress  has  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  subject  by  law  to  the  tax.     Congress  has  the 

duties,  imposts,  and  excise,  and  also  the  au-  right  to  render  the  collection  of  the  tax  due 

thority  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  upon  that  business  or  product  effectual,  and 

to  carry  that  power  into  effect.     It  may  be  if  it  is  seen  that  the  character  of  the  business 

admitted  that  m  doing  this  Congress  cannot  is  such  that  irresponsible  parties  may  engage 

violate  any  rights  secured  by  other  provisions  in  it,  under  the  direction  of  capitalists  who 

of  the  Constitution,  but,  excepting  this   re-  are  in  the  background,  and  who  thus  seek  to 

Btriction,  the  power  is  absolute.    There  is,  as  avoid  the  proper  responsibility  which  belongs 

will  be  seen,  power  to  collect  taxes,  and  that  to  them,  and  in  this  way  to  render  it  uncer- 

iniplies  the  use  of  all  proper  and  necessary  tain  that  the  tax  due  upon  the  product  shall 

means    to    make     the    collection     effectual.  be  made  available  to  the  government,  there 

Property  cannot  be  subject  to  unreasonable  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  a  means  of  accom- 

neizures,  nor  the  house  or  person  of  a  citizen  plishing  that  result  Congress  may  require  a 

subject  to  unreasonable  searches ;  nor  can  he  bond  of  the  person  who  proposes  to  engage 

be    deprived    of    his    property   without   due  in  that  kind  of  business.    The  question  must 

process  of  law."  always  be.  whether,  under  the  circumstances 

Ti.  •    — xi.-     XI.                  ^  ^               J.  of   the   case,    it   is    a    reasonable    condition. 

It  18  wit^n  the  power  of  Congress  to  re-  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^       (1869)  2  Biss.  (U.  8.)  99, 

qmre  a  bond  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  ^^  ^ed.  Gas  No.  9  262. 

commencement  of  the  business  of  rectifying  •       •    i      • 
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4.  Anthorisiiig  Ooverninent  to  PnroluuM  Land  fiiir  TazM. —  Proyisioiis  aatho^ 
izing  the  United  States  to  sell  land  for  nonpayment  of  the  taxes  assessed  thereon, 
and  to  purchase  the  land  for  the  amount  of  the  taxes  if  no  one  would  bid  a 
higher  price^  are  necessary  and  proper  means  for  carrying  into  effect  the  power 
to  lay  and  collect  the  taxes;  and  so  are  the  provisions  authorizing  the  United 
States  afterwards  to  sell  the  land,  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  payment  of  the 
taxes,  and  to  hold  any  surplus  for  the  benefit  of  the  former  owner. 
Van  Brocklin  v,  Tennessee,  (1886)   117  U.  S.  179. 

V.  **  To  BievLATS  ComcBBOl "  —  1.  In  OeneraL —  This  carries  with  it  the 
power  to  build  and  maintain  lighthouses,  piers,  and  breakwaters;  to  employ 
revenue  cutters;  to  cause  surveys  to  be  made  of  coasts,  rivers,  and  harbors;  to 
appoint  all  necessary  officers,  at  home  and  abroad;  to  prescribe  their  duties,  fix 
their  terms  of  office  and  compensation;  and  to  define  and  pumsh  all  crimes 
relating  to  commerce  within  the  sphere  of  the  Constitution. 

U.  8.  V,  Rhodes,  (1866)  1  Abb.  (U.  S.)  28,  27  Fed.  Gas.  No.  16,151. 

2.  Admission  and  Exolnsion  of  Aliens.  (See  also  imder  the  clause  giving  to 
Congress  the  power  "  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  states,"  supra,  p.  420,  Power  of  Congress  —  Svbjects  of  Regrjltk- 
tion  —  Admission  and  Exclusion  of  Aliens.)  —  It  is  an  accepted  maxim  of 
international  law,  that  every  sovereign  nation  has  the  power,  as  inherent  in 
sovereignty,  and  essential  to  self-preservation,  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  foi^ 
eigners  within  its  dominions,  or  to  admit  them  only  in  such  cases  and  upon 
such  conditions  as  it  may  see  fit  to  prescribe.  In  the  United  States  this  power 
is  vested  in  the  national  government,  to  which  the  Constitution  has  committed 
the  entire  control  of  international  relations,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  It 
belongs  to  the  political  department  of  the  government^  and  may  be  exercised 
either  through  treaties  made  by  the  President  and  Senate,  or  through  statutes 
enacted  by  Congress,  upon  whom  the  Constitution  has  conferred  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  including  the  entrance  of  ships,  the 
importation  of  goods,  and  the  bringing  of  persons  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States;  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization;  to  declare  war,  and  to 
provide  and  maintain  armies  and  navies;  and  to  make  all  laws  which  may  he 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  effect  these  powers  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  in  any 
department  or  officer  thereof. 

Nishimura  Ekiu  v.  U.  S.,  ( 1892)  142  U.  S.  butting  the   presumption    arising   from   his 

659.  having  no  certificate,  as  well  as  the  require- 
ment of  proof  "  by  at  least  one  credible  white 

Section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  5,  xSga,  provid-  witness  that  he  was  a  resident  of  the  United 

ing  "  that  any  Chinese  person,  or  persons  of  States  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Act," 

Chinese  descent,  arrested  under  the  provisions  is  within  the  acknowledged  power  of  every 

of  this  Act,  or  the  Acts  hereby  extended,  shall  legislature  to   prescribe  the  evidence  which 

be    adjudged   to    be    unlawfully   within    the  shall  be  received,  and  the  effect  of  that  e?i- 

United  States,  unless  such  person  shall  estab-  dence  in  the  courts  of  its  own  government 

lish  by  affirmative  proof,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Fong  Yue  Ting  v.  U.  S.,  (1893)  149  U.  a  729. 

such  justice,  judge,  or  commissioner,  his  law-  See  also  Li  Sing  v.  U.  S.,  (1901)    180  U.  8, 

ful   right  to  remain  in  the  United   States,"  493,  affirming  In  re  Li  Sing,  (CCA.  1898) 

putting  the  burden  of  proof  upon  him  of  re-  86  Fed.  Rep.  896. 
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3.  Regnilating  Contracts  of  Seamen.  —  Congress  has  authority  under  the  com- 
merce clause  and  this  clause  to  regulate  the  contracts  of  seamen  to  be  employed 
in  the  merchant  service. 

Ex  p.  Pool,  ( 1821 )  2  Va.  Cas.  280.  "  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 

See  Regulating  Payment  of  Seamen^s  Wages,      ^"^^  ""^°«  *^«  ««^«'»^  ^^^''  ^P^^  P-  ^08. 
under  the  clause  giving  to  Congress  the  power 

VI.  "  To  Establish  Post  Offices  avb  Post  Boads."  —  This  gives  authority 
to  appoint  a  postmaster  general,  and  local  postmasters  throughout  the  country; 
to  define  their  duties  and  compensation;  to  cause  the  mails  to  be  carried  by 
contract,  or  by  the  servants  of  the  department,  to  all  parts  of  the  states  and 
territories  of  the  Union  and  to  foreign  countries,  and  to  punish  crimes  relating 
to  the  service,  including  obstructions  to  those  engaged  in  transporting  the  mail 
while  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  The  mail  penal  code  comprises  more 
than  fifty  offenses.  All  of  them  rest  for  their  necessary  constitutional  sanction 
upon  this  power,  thus  briefly  expressed. 

U.  S.  17.  Rhodes,  (1866)   1  Abb.   (U.  S.)  28,  27  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,151. 

Tn.  *'  To  Raise  and  Sitppobt  Abkies  "  —  1.  In  General.  —  This  includes  the 
power  to  enlist  such  number  of  men  for  such  periods  and  at  such  rates  of  com- 
pensation as  may  be  deemed  proper;  to  provide  all  the  necessary  officers,  equip- 
ments, and  supplies,  and  to  establish  a  military  academy,  where  are  taught 
military  and  such  other  sciences  and  branches  of  knowledge  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient  in  order  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  military  service. 

U.  S.  V.  Rhodes,  (1866)   1  Abb.  (U.  S.)  28,  27  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,151. 

2.  Pension  Statutes  —  a.  Regulating  Compensation  of  Pension  Agents. 
—  The  right  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  amounts  demanded  of  pensioners  or 
pension  claimants  for  services  rendered  in  connection  with  the  procurement  of 
pensions,  or  an  increase  thereof,  has  two  substantial  grounds  of  support,  to  wit, 
the  necessity  of  protecting  the  citizens  who  are  seeking  the  bounty  of  govern- 
ment from  all  imposition  and  extortion,  and  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
government  agtiinst  false,  fictitious,  or  greatly  magnified  claims,  worked  up  by 
agents  who  have  contracted  for  or  expect  to  get  a  large  share  of  the  claims  that 
may  be  allowed. 

U.  S.  V.  Van  Leuven,   (1894)  62  Fed.  Rep.  prosecuted.     No  man  has  a  legal  right  to  a 

06.  pension,  and  no  man  has  a  legal  right  to  in- 
terfere in  the  matter  of  obtaining  pensions 

See  also  Frisbie  v.  U.  S.,  (1895)  167  U.  S.  for  himself  or  others.    The  whole  control  of 

166,  wherein  the  court  said :     "  Congress  be-  that  matter  is  within  the  domain  of  congres- 

ing  at  liberty  to  give  or  withhold  a  pension,  sional  power."     U.   S.  v.  Marks,    (1869)    2 

may  prescribe  who  shall  receive  it,  and  de-  Abb.   (U.  S.)   531,  26  Fed.  Cas.  No.  15,721; 

termine  all  the  circumstances  and  conditions  U.  S.  v,  Fairchilds,  (1867)  1  Abb.  (U.  S.)  74, 

under  which  any  application  therefor  shall  be  25  Fed.  Cas.  No.  15,067. 

6.  Pbohibiting  Embezzling  Pension  by  Guabdian.  —  An  Act  of  Con- 
gress providing  that  every  guardian  having  the  chaise  and  custody  of  the  pen- 
sion of  the  ward,  who  embezzles  the  same  in  violation  of  his  trust,  or  fraudu- 
lently converts  the  same  to  his  own  use,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, is  a  valid  and  constitutional  law. 
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U.  8.  V.  Hall,  ( 1878)  98  U.  S.  357,  wherein  pensioners.  4.  Because  the  fund  proceeds 
the  oourt  said :  "  For  the  defendant,  it  is  in-  from  the  United  States,  and  inasmuch  aa  the 
sisted  that  when  the  payment  is  made  to  the  donation  is  a  voluntary  one,  the  Congresa 
guardian  the  money  paid  ceases  to  be  within  may  pass  laws  for  its  protection,  certainly 
the  constitutional  control  of  the  United  until  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  bene- 
States,  and  that  the  Act  of  Ck>ngres8,  which  ficiaiy,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  de- 
enacts  that  the  guardian  who  embezzles  the  cide  in  this  case.  5.  Because  the  elements  of 
money  or  fraudulently  converts  the  same  to  the  offense  defined  by  the  Act  of  Congress  in 
his  own  use  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  Is  un-  question  consist  of  the  wrongful  acts  of  the 
constitutional  and  void.  But  the  court  is  un-  individual  named  in  the  indictment,  wholly 
hesitatingly  of  a  different  opinion,  for  several  irrespective  of  the  duties  devolved  upon  him 
reasons:  1.  Because  the  United  States,  as  by  the  state  law.  6.  Because  the  theory  of 
the  donors  of  the  pensions,  may,  through  the  the  defendant  that  the  Act  of  Congress  aug- 
legislative  department  of  the  government,  ments,  lessens,  or  makes  any  change  in  re- 
annex  such  conditions  to  the  donation  as  they  spect  to  the  duties  of  a  guardian  under  the 
see  fit,  to  insure  its  transmission  unimpaired  state  law  is  entirely  erroneous,  as  the  Act 
to  the  beneficiary.  2.  Because  the  guardian  of  Congress  merely  provides  that  the  pension 
no  more  than  the  agent  or  attorney  of  the  may  £  paid  to  the  person  designated  as 
pensioner  is  obliged  by  the  laws  of  Congress  guardian,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  pen* 
to  receive  the  fund;  but  if  he  does,  he  must  sioner,  and  that  the  person  who  receives  the 
accept  it  subject  to  the  annexed  conditions.  pension,  if  he  embezzles  it  or  fraudulently 
3.  Because  the  word  '  guardian,'  as  used  in  converts  it  to  his  own  use,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
the  Acts  of  Congress,  is  merely  the  designs-  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  as  therein  pro- 
tion  of  the  pex'son  to  whom  the  money  granted  Tided." 
may  be  paid  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 

ym,  "  To  Pboyibb  ahd  MAiVTAnr  A  Havt."  —  This  authorizes  the  govern- 
ment to  buy  or  build  any  number  of  steam  or  other  ships  of  war,  to  man,  arm, 
and  otherwise  prepare  them  for  war,  and  to  despatch  them  to  any  accessible 
part  of  the  globe.     Under  this  power  the  naval  academy  has  been  established. 

U.  S.  V.  Rhodes,  (1866)  1  Abb.  (U.  S.)  28,  27  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,151. 

DL  To  DIST&XBITTB  THB  JVBICIAL  POWEB.  —  It  was  necessarily  left  to  the 
legislative  power  to  organize  the  Supreme  Court,  to  define  its  powers  con- 
sistently with  the  Constitution  as  to  its  original  jurisdiction,  and  to  distribute 
the  residue  of  the  judicial  power  between  this  and  the  inferior  courts,  which  it 
was  bound  to  ordain  and  establish,  defining  their  respective  powers,  whether 
original  or  appellate,  by  which  and  how  it  should  be  exercised.  In  obedience 
to  the  injunction  of  the  Constitution  Congress  exercised  their  power,  so  far  as 
they  thought  it  necessary  and  proper,  under  this  clause  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  judicial  as  well  as  all  other 
departments  and  officers  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  No  depart- 
ment could  organize  itself;  the  Constitution  provided  for  the  organization  of 
the  legislative  power,  and  the  mode  of  its  exercise,  but  it  delineated  only  the 
great  outlines  of  the  judicial  power,  leaving  the  details  to  Congress,  in  whom 
was.  vested,  by  express  delegation,  the  power  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  all  powers  except  their  own. 

Rhode  Island  t?.  Massachusetts,   (1838)   12  became  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  such 

Pet.   (U.  S.)   721.     See  also  U.  S.  v.  Bevans,  laws  as  were  neeessary  and  proper  to  carry 

(1818)    3   Wheat.    (U.   S.)    389;    Martin  t\  into  execution  the  powers  vested  in  the  judi- 

Hunter,  (1816)   1  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  326.  cial  department.     Ableman  v.  Booth,   (1858) 

Under  this  clause  of  the  Conatitution,  it      ^^  ^°^-  ^^-^'^  ^^1. 

X.  POWBB  TO  AlTTHOBIZE  EXBCVTIONS  TO  ISSUE  ON  JlTBGlIENTS.  —  An  officer 
of  the  United  States  cannot,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  be  governed  and 
controlled  by  state  laws  any  further  than  such  laws  have  been  adopted  and 
sanctioned  by  the  legislative  authority  of  the  United  States.     And  he  does  not, 
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in  such  case,  act  under  the  authority  of  the  state  law,  but  under  that  of  the 
United  States,  which  adopts  such  law.  An  execution  is  the  fruit  and  end  of 
the  suit,  and  is  very  aptly  called  the  life  of  the  law.  The  suit  does  not  termi- 
nate with  the  judgment;  and  all  proceedings  on  the  execution  are  proceedings 
in  the  suit,  and  which  are  expressly,  by  Jhe  Act  of  Congress,  put  under  the 
regulation.and  control  of  the  court  out  of  which  it  issues.  It  is  a  power  incident 
to  every  court  from  which  process  issues,  when  delivered  to  the  proper  officer,  to 
enforce  upon  such  officer  a  compliance  with  his  duty,  &^<1  &  ^^^  execution  of 
the  process,  according  to  its  command, 

GoDBtitution  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof.  The  right  of  Congress,  therefore,  to 
regulate  the  proceedings  on  executions,  and 
direct  the  mode,  and  manner,  and  out  of 
what  property  of  the  debtor  satisfaction  may 
be  obtained,  is  not  to  be  questioned." 


U.  S.  Bank  v.  Halstead,  (1825)  10  Wheat. 
(U.  S.)  63,  in  which  case  the  court  further 
said:  ''It  cannot  certainly  be  contended 
with  the  least  color  of  plausibility,  that  Con- 
gress does  not  possess  tne  uncontrolled  power 
to  legislate  with  respect  both  to  the  form 
and  effect  of  executions  issued  upon  judg- 
ments recovered  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  The  judicial  power  would  be  incom- 
plete, and  entirely  inadequate  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended,  if,  after  judgment, 
it  could  be  arrested  in  its  progress,  and  de- 
nied the  right  of  enforcing  satisfaction  in  any 
manner  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  The  authorily  to  carry 
into  complete  effect  the  judgments  of  the 
courts  necessarily  results,  by  implication, 
from  the  power  to  ordain  and  establish  such 
courts.  But  it  does  not  rest  altogether  upon 
such  implication;  for  express  authority  is 
given  to  Congress  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessair  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  all  the  powers  vested  by  the 


States  without  authority  to  controL  —  The 
judicial  department  is  invested  with  jurisdic- 
tion in  certain  specified  cases,  in  all  which  it 
has  power  to  render  judgment.  That  a 
power  to  make  laws  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion all  the  judgments  which  the  j'udicial  de- 
partment has  power  to  pronounce  is  expressly 
declared  by  this  clause,  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  plain  propositions  which  reasoning  can- 
not render  plainer.  States  have  no  authority 
to  control  uiese  proceedings,  except  so  far  as 
the  state  process  Acts  are  adopted  by  Con- 
gress or  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
under  the  authority  of  Congress.  Wayman 
c.  Southard,  (1826)  10  Wheat,  (U.  S.)  22. 


XI  PowSB  TO  Pboyidx  FOB  PvviSHllXNT  OF  Cbixxb. —  Although  the  Con- 
stitution contains  no  grant,  general  or  specific,  to  Congress  of  the  power  to 
provide  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  except  piracies  and  felonies  on  the  high 
seas,  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations,  treason,  and  counterfeiting  the  securi- 
ties and  current  coin  of  the  United  States,  no  one  doubts  the  poorer  of  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  all  crimes  within  one  of  the  states  of  the 
Union,  or  within  the  territory  over  which  Congress  has  plenary  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction. 
Logan  V,  U.  S.,   (1802)    144  U.  S.  283. 


Implied  power  in  Congress  to  pass  laws  to 
define  and  punish  offenses  is  also  derived  from 
tlic  constitutional  grant  to  Congress  to  de- 
clare war,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  and  to  make 
rules  for  the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  to 
provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplin- 
ing the  militia  and  for  governing  such  parts 
of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. Like  implied  authority  is  also  vested 
in  Congress  from  the  power  conferred  to.  ex- 
ercise exclusive  jurisdiction  over  places  pur- 
chased by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the 
^tate  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards, 
and  other  needful  buildings,  and  from  the 
clause  empowering  Congress  to  pass  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and 


all  other  powers  vested  by  the  Cof^^tHution  in 
the  government  of  the  United  Stati>if^  or  any 
department  or  officer  thereof.  U.  S.  r.  Hall, 
(1878)  98  U.  S.  346. 

Any  act  committed  with  a  view  of  e'^^ipf 
the  legislation  of  Congress  passed  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  any  of  its  powers,  or  of  frau^u 
lently  securing  the  benefit  of  such  legislation 
may  properly  be  made  an  offense  against  tht 
United  States.  But  an  act  committed  within 
a  state,  whether  for  a  good  or  a  bad  purpose, 
or  whether  with  an  honest  or  a  criminal  in- 
tent, cannot  be  made  an  offense  against  the 
United  States,  unless  it  has  some  relation  to 
the  execution  of  a  power  of  Congress,  or  to 
some  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  An  act  not  having  any  such 
relation  is  one  in  respect  to  which  the  state 
can  alone  legislate.  17.  8.  0.  Fox,  (1877)  95 
U.  S.  672. 
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XII.  PowsK  TO  Cbsate  Cobpobations.  —  The  creation  of  a  corporation  is 
within  the  f)owers  of  Congress.  Such  a  power  appertains  to  sovereignty,  and 
the  powers  of  sovereignty  are  divided  between  the  government  of  the  Union 
and  those  of  the  states.  The  power  of  creating  a  corporation,  though  apper- 
taining to  sovereignty,  is  not,  like  the  power  of  making  war,  or  levying  taxes, 
or  of  regulating  commerce,  a  great  substantive  and  independent  power,  which 
cannot  be  implied  as  incidental  to  other  powers,  or  used  as  a  means  of  executing 
them.  It  is  never  the  end  for  which  other  powers  are  exercised,  but  a  means 
by  which  other  objects  are  accomplished. 

M'CuUoch  V.  Maryland,  (1810)  4  Wheat  (U.  8.)  411. 

Xni.  ENCOiniAGEMEVT  OF  PATBlOTIfM.  —  An  Act  of  Congress  making  an 
appropriation  for  continuing  the  work  of  surveying,  locating,  and  preserving 
the  lines  of  battle  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  for  purchasing  and  im- 
proving avenues  along  the  portions  occupied  by  the  various  commands  of  the 
armies  of  the  Potomac  and  Northern  Virginia  on  that  field,  was  within  the 
authority  of  Congress.  Any  Act  of  Congress  which  plainly  and  directly  tends 
to  enhance  the  respect  and  love  of  the  citizen  for  the  institutions  of  his  country, 
and  to  quicken  and  strengthen  his  motives  to  defend  them,  and  which  is 
germane  to  and  intimately  connected  with  and  appropriate  to  the  exercise  of 
some  one  or  all  of  the  powers  granted  by  Congress,  must  be  valid. 

r.  S.  r.  Gettysburg  Electric  R.  Co.,  (1896)  160  U.  S.  679,  reverting  U.  S.  V.  Certain 
Tract  Land,  (1894)  70  Fed.  Rep.  940,  (1895)  67  Fed.  Rep.  869. 

XIV.  OlVING  HEAB8  OF  DEPABTXEVTB  AVTHOBITT  TO  KAKE  EXOITLATIOVfl.  — 

Congress  had  authority  to  authorize  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  provide  by 
regulations  not  inconsistent  with  law  for  the  government  of  its  department,  the 
conduct  of  its  officers  and  clerks,  the  distribution  and  performance  of  its  busi- 
ness, and  the  custody,  use,  and  preservation  of  the  records,  papers,  and  property 
appertaining  to  it 

Boske  V.  Comlngore,  (1900)  177  U.  S.468.   See  section  161^  R.  S.,  3  Fed.  Stat.  Annot.  58. 

XV.  Pbotection  OF  OlTABAKTEED  ClYlL  RIGHTS.  —  While  certain  funda- 
mental rights,  recognized  and  declared,  but  not  granted  or  created,  in  some  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  are  thereby  guaranteed  only  against  viola- 
tion or  abrid^TTient  by  the  United  States,  or  by  the  states,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  affirmatively  enforced  by  Congress  against  unlawful 
acts  of  individuals;  yet  every  right  created  by,  arising  under,  or  dependent 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  may  be  protected  and  enforced  by 
Congress  by  such  means  and  in  such  manner  as  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
correlative  duty  of  protection,  or  of  the  legislative  powers  conferred  upon  it 
by  the  Constitution,  may  in  its  discretion  deem  most  eligible  and  best  adapted 
to  attain  the  object. 

Logan  r.  U.  S.,  (1892)  144  U.  S.  293,  hold-  to  be  protected  against  lawless  violence,  is  a 
ing  that  the  right  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  right  secured  to  him  by  the  Ckinstitution.  See 
States,  in  the  custody  of  a  United  States  also  £7a^  p.  Yarbrough,  (1884)  110  U.  S.  651; 
marshal  under  a  lawful  commitment  to  an-  U.  S.  v,  Waddell,  (1884)  112  U.  S.  76,  on 
swer  for  an  offense  against  the  United  States,       certificate  from  ( 1883)  16  Fed.  Rep.  221. 
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It  U  the  right  of  every  priyate  dtisen  of  a  conspiracy  to  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or 

the  United  States  te  inform  a  marshal  of  the  intimidate  him  in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoy- 

United  States,  or  his  deputy,  of  a  violation  of  ment  of  this  right,  or  because  of  his  having 

the    internal    revenue  laws  of    the    United  exercised  it.  may  be  made  punishable  by  Act 

States.    Thir.  right  is  secured  to  the  citizen  of  Congress,    /n  re  Quarles,  (1895)  158  U.  S. 

by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  537. 

XVL  CONDSXHATION  OF  LAND  FOK  PUBLIC  TTbe. —  A  special  Act  of  Congress, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  proper  eminent  domain  power  of  the  United  States, 
may  authorize  a  proceeding  to  condemn  property  owned  by  individuals  and  the 
state,  required  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  range  lights,  and  provide  the 
means  for  fixing  a  just  compensation  to  the  respective  owners. 

Acquisition  of  Property  for  Public  Use,  cle  of  amendments^  providing,  "nor  shall 
(1867)  12  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  175.  private   property   be   taken   for   public   use, 

See  also  under  the  clause  of  the  fifth  arti-       ^^^^^^^  J"«*  compensation." 

ZYU  PBOHlBlTnre  Oyebloabivg  Vbbsblb.  —  Section  4465,  R.  S.,  limiting 
the  right  of  steamboats  to  carry  passengers  on  a  navigable  water  of  the  United 
States  to  the  number  prescribed  by  the  certificate  of  inspection  of  the  local 
inspectors,  materially  tends  to  maintain  the  safety  and  convenience  of  navigable 
waters  as  highways  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  was  held  to  be 
applicable  to  vessels  engaged  in  intrastate  commerce. 

The  City  of  Salem,  (1880)  37  Fed.  Rep.  way  thereby  unfavorably  affected  as  to  other 
847,  but  with  some  doubt,  the  court  saying:  vessels  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
"  In  what  particular  a  boat  carrying  more  merce  thereon  ?  If  it  was  shown  that  an  over- 
passengers  than  allowed  by  her  certificate  of  loaded  boat  was  more  difficult  to  handle,  or 
inspection  or  special  permit  affects  the  safety  more  likely  to  become  unmanageable  or  burst 
or  convenience  of  the  highway  has  not  been  her  boiler  or  steam-chest,  tho  danger  result- 
suggested  by  counsel.  That  the  passengers  so  ing  to  other  vessels  on  the  highway  would 
carried  are  inconvenienced,  and,  it  may  be,  be  apparent.  But  there  is  no  proof  on  this 
endangered,  is  likely.  But  the  question  is,  subject,  and  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  is 
how  is  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  high-  within  the  limits  of  judicial  knowledge." 

Xym.  Oathebikg  CEV8178  STATISTICS. —  Clause  three  of  section  two  of 
article  one,  directing  Congress  to  make  an  apportionment,  and  to  take  a  census 
to  furnish  the  necessary  information  therefor,  does  not  prohibit  the  gathering 
of  other  statistics  if  "  necessary  and  proper  "  for  the  intelligent  exercise  of  other 
powers  enumerated  in  the  Constitution.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  acquir- 
ing information  relating  to  the  products  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical  estab- 
lishments through  the  same  machinery  by  which  the  population  is  enumerated. 

U.  S.  9.  Moriarity,  (1901)   106  Fed.  Rep.  891. 

XIX.  PBOHlBlTlNe  FBAUDiTLSnT  CoNYETAHCSS.  —  A  clause  in  the  Bankrupt 
Act  of  1867,  providing  "  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  if  any 
debtor  or  bankrupt  *  *  *  shall,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors,  within 
three  months  next  before  the  commencement  of  proceedings  in  bankruptcy, 
pawn,  pledge,  or  dispose  of,  otherwise  than  by  horui  fide  transactions  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  his  trade,  any  of  his  goods  and  chattels  which  have  been 
obtained  on  credit  and  remain  unpaid  for,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  in  the  United  States,  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
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iBg  three  yean,"  was  held  to  be  a  law  neceaeaiy  and  proper  for  carrying  the 
bankrapt  law  into  effect. 

U.  8.  9.  Puaey,  <1872)   6  Nat  Bankr.  Reg.  284,  27  Fed.  Cm.  No.  16/)0B. 

XX.  OlTZL  Sbetiob  Statvtu  —  1.  In  General  —  The  ^  Civil  Service  Acts  " 
of  1871  and  1883  are  constitutional  as  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
the  administration  of  the  civil  service. 

Butler  f;.  White,  (1897)  83  Fed.  Rep.  678;  cuit  Court,  Bitting  in  equity,  was  without 
decree  rerereed  and  case  remanded  with  direc-  jurisdiction  over  the  appointment  and  re- 
tion  to  diamiM,  on  the  ground  that  the  Cir-      moral  of  ofBoera,  (1898)  171  U.  8.  866. 

%.  PnddMtbig  Co-operation  in  Bailing  Fundi  fbr  Politioal  Purpoaea.  —  The 
purpose  of  Congress  to  promote  efficiency  and  integrity  in  the  discharge  of 
official  duty,  and  to  promote  proper  discipline  in  the  public  service,  is  within 
the  just  scope  of  legislative  power,  and  the  Act  of  Aug.  15,  1876,  ch.  287,  sec. 
6j  "  that  all  executive  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States  not  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  are  prohibited  from 
requesting,  giving  to,  or  receiving  from  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
goveriiment  any  money  or  property  or  other  thing  of  value,  for  political  pur- 
poses," is  constitutional. 

Em  p.  Curtis,  (1882)  106  U.  8.  371,  deny-  criminal  offenses.  In  reaching  this  oondu- 
inff  writ  of  habeas  corpus  on  petition  of  the  sion,  force  is  given  to  the  presumption  in 
d^endant  in  the  case  of  U.  8.  v,  Curtis,  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute. 
(1882)  12  Fed.  Rep.  838,  wherein  the  court  This  presumption  should  prevail  in  all  con- 
said  that  the  statute  must  be  held  to  be  Diets  of  interpretation  and  all  doubtful  im- 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  prescribe  all  plication  of  constitutional  power,  so  as,  if 
needful  regulations  for  the  discipline  of  gov-  possible,  to  sustain  the  validity  of  l^slative 
emment  ofiieials  and  to  declare  what  in-  action, 
fractions  of  discipline  shall  be  treated  aa 

XXI   DBvrnre  Stats  Jubisdiotiov  fob  Riootibt  of  Illmal  Tax.— 

When  a  collector  of  internal  revenue  has  collected  an  illegal  tax,  the  money 
taken  is  the  money  of  the  taxpayer  in  the  hands  of  the  collector,  which  by  the 
common  law  he  has  a  vested  right  to  recover,  and  it  is  not  competent  for  Con- 
gress, by  subsequent  legislation,  to  exclude  the  taxpayer  from  his  right  to  apply 
to  the  state  courts,  of  which  the  parties  are  both  citizens,  for  its  recovery,  or 
limit  the  time  within  which  he  shall  bring  such  action. 

Hubbard  v.  Brainard,  (1869)  35  Conn.  663. 
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ARTICLE  L,  SECTION  9. 

**  The  migration  or  importation  of  snoh  persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing 
shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be 
imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person." 

I.  Whether  Clause  Refers  Exclusively  to  African  Race,  687. 
II.  Effect  of  Clause  on  Slavery,  687. 

1.  In  General y  687. 

2.  Slave  Trade  Carried  On  Extraterritorially^  ^88. 

III.  Limitation  on  Power  to  Regulate  Commerce,  688. 

IV.  Relation  to  Fugitive  Slave  Clause,  688. 
V.  Not  Applicable  to  States,  689. 

I.  Whbtheb  Claitse  Befsbs  EzcLirsiyELT  to  Afkicah  Eacs.  —  This  clause 
had  exclusive  reference  to  persons  of  the  African  race.  The  two  words, 
"  migration  "  and  "  importation,"  refer  to  different  conditions  of  this  race  as 
regards  freedom  from  slavery.  When  the  free  black  man  came  here,  he 
migrated;  when  the  slave  came,  he  was  imported.  The  latter  was  property, 
and  was  imported  by  his  owner  as  other  property,  and  a  duty  could  be  imposed 
on  him  as  an  import. 

People  17.  Compagnie  Generate  Transatlan-  free  men  might,  under  section  nine,  be  re- 

tique,  (1882)   107  U.  S.  62,  afflrming  (1882)  garded  as  imports,  they  both  explicitly  de- 

10  Fed.  Rep.  357.  clared  that  such  importations  could  be  taxed 

«« T*  «-  -  .»«^^«.  ^#  «««,««^«  i^«i^<Ti»  *i»a*  <>nly  by  Congress,  and  that  under  lio  pretense 

**•  «  *•  o  nf  ^J^^l^^T.^^^^^  whatever  could  the  states  lay  any  duty  or 

section  nine  of  article  one  refers  to  the  im-       .         ^  ^^  ^.         J^  ^^      .  ^^ 

portation  of  African  slaves  only.  It  makes  aJaI^^  ^^^..*iw  t^u^^^  *w*«.  *\L  i.« 
idistinction  between  migration  and  importa-  ^f^'*^',  ^^nl\^f»^J.T^  «  Vi- 
tion.  The  importation  of  persons  might  be  fJ5||,^/,  ^ll %  Y  \  l^d  ^  ^' 
subjected  to  a  tax  or  duty,  but  the  miration  <1«^2)  11  Daly  (N.  Y.)  134, 
of  persons  could  not  be  (Elliott's  Debates,  This  clause  includes  within  it  the  migration 
Tol.  2,  p.  453).  This  distinction  is  most  of  other  persons  as  well  as  the  importation 
significant,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  fatal  of  slaves,  and  in  terms  recognizes  that  other 
to  the  argument  of  those  who  contend  that  persons  as  well  as  slaves  may  be  the  subject 
a  tax  may  be  laid  upon  immigrants  as  such.  of  importation  and  commerce.  This  clause. 
But  this  is  not  all;  only  the  importation  of  taken  in  connection  with  the  provision  which 
persons  could  be  taxed,  and  when  Congress  confers  on  Congress  the  power  tq  pass  all 
prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves,  there  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
was  no  longer  any  authority  anywhere  for  effect  the  enumerated  and  all  other  powers 
levying  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  per-  granted  by  the  Constitution,  seems  neces- 
sons.  I  am  aware  that  Judge  Wayne  and  sarily  to  include  the  whole  power  over  this 
Judge  MacKinley  said,  in  their  opinions  in  the  subject ;  and  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
Passenger  Cases,  that  the  use  of  the  word  the  United  States  being  the  supreme  law  of 
'  migration  '  showed  that  other  persons  than .  the  land,  state  power  cannot  be  extended  over 
slaves  might  be  imported,  but  they  cited  no  the  same  subject.  It  therefore  follows  that 
authority  in  support  of  their  views,  and  their  passengers  entering  ports  on  vessels  can  never 
dictum  is  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  be  subject  to  state  laws  until  they  become  a 
Madison,  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  of  Judge  portion  of  the  population  of  the  stieite,  tempo- 
Story,  and  of  every  standard  writer  on  rarily  or  permanently.  Norris  v,  Bostcniy 
American  constitutional  law.  Although  (1849)  7  How.  (U.  S.)  454. 
Judges  MacKinley  and  Wa3me  supposed  that 

n.  Effect  of  Clause  on  Slayebt — 1.  In  General.  —  The  foreign  slave 

trade  with  this  country  was  left  to  each  state  to  legislate  for  itself  till  1808. 
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Fordf B  SUt*  Trad*.  CONSTITUTION.  Art.  t,  m.  1. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  secured  a  right  in  it  to  prohibit  the  slave 

trade  into  the  United  States  after  1808,  with  an  implied  power  to  prohibit  it 

at  once  from  being  carried  on  abroad  by  American  citizens,  and  left  slavery 

.itself  to  be  abolished  here  entirely,  and  as  fast  as  each  state  should  find  it 

expedient  and  secure  to  itself. 

U.  S.  V.  Libby,  (1840)   1  Woodb.  ft  M.  (U.      power  over  the  slave  trade  was  conferred  on 
8.)  221,  26  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,507.  Congress,  but  not  to  be  exercised  for  pro- 

hibitory   purposes   prior   to    the   year    1808. 
Under  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,      SUte  v.  Caroline,  (1862)  20  Ala.  20. 

2.  Slave  Trade  Carried  On  Bxtraterritorially.  —  This  prohibition  did  not 
extend  to  legislation  as  to  the  slave  trade  which  might  be  carried  on  extraterri- 
torially  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
or  apply  to  such  of  the  states  as  had  previously  made  enactments  against  the 
introduction  of  slaves  within  their  limits. 

Authority  of  President  concerning  Imported  Slaves.      (1847)    4  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  667. 

m.  LnciTATlOH  OH  POWSB  TO  BlOVLATX  ComcXBGE. —  This  clause  is  an  ex- 
ception from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  and  seems  to  class  migration  with 
importation.  Migration  applies  as  appropriately  to  voluntary,  as  importaticm 
does  to  involuntary,  arrivals;  and  so  far  as  an  exception  from  a  power  proves 
its  existence,  this  section  proves  that  the  power  to  regiilate  commerce  applies 
equally  to  the  regulation  of  vessels  employed  in  transporting  men  who  pass 
from  place  to  place  voluntarily  and  of  those  employed  in  transporting  men  who 
pass  involuntarily. 

Gibbons  v.  Ogden,    (1824)    9  Wheat.    (U.      U.  S.,  (1820)  1  Brock.  (U.  S.)  423,  30  Fed. 
S.)  216.  Cas.  No.  17,840. 

This  clause  was  a  limitation  of  the  power  The  object  and  effect  of  this  special  clause 

of  Consresa  to  regulate  commerce,   so  that  are  to  define  and  limit  the  previous  grant  of 

the    power   of   Congress    over   vessels   which  power  over  foreign  commerce.    The  definition 

might   bring   in   persons   of   any  description  is  that  Congress,  as  to  this  particular  branch 

whatever  was  complete  before  the  year  1808,  of   foreign   commerce,    shall    have   power  to 

except  that  it  could  not  be  so  exercised  as  prohibit  it;  and  the  limitations  are  that  this 

to  prohibit  the  importation  or  migration  of  prohibitory  power  shall  not  be  exercised  prior 

any   persons    whom    any    state    in   existence  to  the  year  of  1808,  and  the  duty  imposed 

at  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  might  shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars  for  each  person, 

think  proper  to  admit.     The  Brig  Wilson  v,  U.  S.  v,  Gould,  (1860)  8  Am.  L.  Reg.  525,  26 

Fed.  Cto.  No.  15,239. 

IV.  BXLATION  TO  FVGITIYX  Slayx  Claitcs. —  This  clause  reserved  to  each 
of  the  United  States  the  right  to  import  slaves  until  the  year  1808,  if  it  thought 
fit,  and  by  the  last  clause  of  section  2,  article  IV.,  the  states  pledged  them- 
selves to  each  other  to  maintain  the  right  of  property  of  the  master,  by  delivering 
up  to  him  any  slave  who  might  have  escaped  from  his  service  and  been  found 
within  their  respective  territories.  By  the  first  clause,  therefore,  the  right  to 
purchase  and  hold  this  property  was  directly  sanctioned  and  authorized  for 
twenty  years  by  the  people  who  framed  the  Constitution.  And  by  the  second, 
they  pledged  themselves  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  right  of  the  master  in  the 
manner  specified,  as  long  as  the  government  they  then  formed  should  endure. 
And  these  two  provisions  show,  conclusively,  that  neither  the  description  of 
persons  therein  referred  to,  nor  their  descendants,  were  embraced  in  any  of  the 
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Art  I.,  Mt.  t.  CONSTITUTION.  Fortlgii  BUTt  Trade. 

other  provisions  of  the  Constitution^  for  certainly  these  two  clauses  were  not 
intended  to  confer  on  them  or  their  posterity  the  blessings  bf  liberty,  or  any 
of  the  personal  rights  so  carefuly  provided  for  the  citizen. 

Vw  Ttoqr,  C.  J.,  in  Dred  Soott  v.  Sandford,  (1856)  19  How.  (U.  S.)  411. 

V.  Hot  Applicable  to  States. —  Thi?  provision  does  not,  in  its  words  or 
meaning,  apply  to  the  state  governments. 

Butler  9.  Hopper,  (1806)  1  Wash.  (U.  S.)  499,  4  Fed.  Caa.  No.  2,241. 
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ARTICLE  L  SECTION  9. 


^  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  oorpu  shall  not  be  suspended,  nnleis 
eases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  pnblio  safety  may  require  it" 


I.  Privilege  of  the  Writ,  690. 
II.  By  Whom  Privilege  of  Writ  May  Be  Suspended,  691. 

1.  Power  of  Congress^  691. 

2.  Authority  of  President^  691. 

III.  Scope  of  Power,  693. 

1.  In  General^  693. 

a.  Only  in  Cases  Mentioned^  693. 

3.  Protection  of  Officers  Making  Arrests^  693. 

IV.  Effect  of  Suspension  on  the  Issuance  of  the  Writ,  693. 
V.  Writs  Issued  by  State  Courts,  694. 


L  PuviLiei  OF  THI  Wbit.  —  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is 

the  right  of  the  citizen  to  be  discharged  from  imprisonment  unless  legal  cause 

can  be  shown  for  his  detention;  the  right  to  give  bail  if  the  offense  chai^ged 

be  bailable,  and  if  not  bailable,  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial  and  without  arbitrary 

delay. 

In  re  Dugan,  (1S66)  6  D.  C.  139.  See 
also  In  re  Fogan,  (1863)  2  Spraflue  (U.  S.) 
91,  8  Fed.  Gas.  No.  4,604,  that  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  that  may  be  suspended,  and 
not  the  writ  itself.  See  the  title  Habeas  Cor- 
pus, 3  Fed.  Stat.  Annot.  162. 


^The  terms  of  this  provision  necessarily 
imply  judicial  action.  —  In  England  all  the 
hi^er  courts  were  open  to  applicants  for  the 
writ,  and  it  is  hardly  supposable  that  under 
the  new  government,  founded  on  more  liberal 
ideas  and  principles,  any  court  would  be  in- 
tentionally closed  to  them."  Per  Chase, 
C.  J.,  in  Ew  p.  Yerger,  (1868)  8  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
96. 

Restraint  of  executive  and  legislative 
powera  —  This  clause  does  not  purport  to 
convey  power  of  jurisdiction  to  the  judiciary. 
It  is  in  restraint  of  executive  and  legislative 
powers,  and  no  further  affects  the  judiciary 
than  to  impose  on  them  the  necessity,  if  the 
privilege  of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended  by 
any  authority,  to  decide  whether  the  exigency 
demanded  by  the  Constitution  existe  to 
sanction  the  act.  In  re  Barry,  (1844)  42 
Fed.  Rep.  122. 

The  negation  is  general  in  its  terms.  It 
is  in  the  section  of  things  denied,  not  only 
to  Congress,  but  to  the  federal  government 
as  a  government,  and  to  the  states.  It  must 
be  considered  as  a  negation  reaching  all  the 
functionaries,  legislative  or  executive,  civil 
or  military,  supreme  or  subordinate,  of  the 
federal  government;  that  is  to  say,  that 
there  can  be  no  valid  suspension  of  the  writ 


of  habeas  corpus  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  unless  when  the  public  safely 
may  require  it,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  in- 
vasion.  Martial  Law,  (1867)  8  Op.  Atty.- 
Oen.  372. 

No  reference  to  delays  on  appeals.  —  **  Hie 

Constitution  has  reference  to  a  state  of  thingii 
in  which  the  courts  of  the  state,  and  its 
judges  in  vacation,  have  no  power  to  apply 
the  remedy  of  habeas  corpus,  for  its  operation 
is  suspended,  is  in  abeyance,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  citizens  of  the  state  therefore  cannot  re- 
sort to  this  mode  of  testing  the  legality  of 
imprisonment  when  they  are  subjected  to  it. 
It  has  no  reference  to  reasonable  delay  that 
may  be  occasioned  in  the  disposition  of  such 
cases."  Macready  v.  Wilcox,  (1866)  33 
Conn.  329. 

Habeas  corpus  ad  snbjicieiidiiim. — This 
clause  refers  only  to  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  ad  subjiciendium  when  a  {person  stands 
committed  or  detained  as  a  prisoner  for  a 
crime,  and  does  not  include  the  other  writs. 
Matter  of  Cain,  (1864)  2  Winst.  L.  (N.  Car.) 
146.  This  involved  a  construction  of  a 
similar  clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  Con- 
federate states,  and  the  court  said:  *'Qn  so 
grave  a  subject  every  word  used  must  be 
supposed  to  have  some  import;  and  every 
word  used  in  this  clause  does  import  that 
the  power  of  suspension  has  reference  only  to 
the  writ  applicable  to  the  case  of  persons 
imprisoned  for  crime.  'The  privilege.' 
When  one  is  committed  to  wait  his  trial  for 
a  crime,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  a  writ 
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CONSTITUTION. 


HftboM  Gorpu. 


whereby  the  leg&lity  of  his  arreet  may  be  in- 
quired of,  and  he  may  be  discharged  or  ad- 
mitted to  bail.  But  when  one  who  has  not 
committed  and  is  not  supposed  to  have  com- 
mitted a  criminal  offense  is  wronfffully  re- 
strained of  his  liberty,  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  institute  a  civil  suit  to  be  relieved 


from  the  confinement  is  a  right  which  every 
state  is  bound  to  secure  at  all  times  to  its 
citizens;  and  these  words  must  import 
that  the  power  of  suspension  refers  only  to 
the  former  class  of  cases,  otherwise  no  mean- 
ing can  be  attached  to  them." 


H  Bt  Whox  Pbiyilsoi  or  Writ  Mat  Be  Subpsvdsd  —  1.  Power  of  OongreM. 

—  If  at  any  time  the  public  safety  should  require  the  suspension  of  the  powers 
vested  by  statute  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  issue  writs  of  habeas 
corpus,  it  is  for  the  legislature  to  say  so.  The  question  depends  on  political 
considerations,  on  which  the  legislature  is  to  decide. 


Per  Marshall,  C.  J.,  in  Em  p.  BoUman, 
(1807)   4  Cranch  (U.  S.)    101. 

The  above  dictum  by  Marshall,  C.  J.,  was 
followed  by  Taney,  C.  J.,  sitting  as  circuit 
justice,  in  Ex  p.  Merryman,  (1861)  Taney 
(U.  8.)  246,  17  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,487,  wherein 
he  held  that  Congress  is  the  only  power  which 
can  authorize  the  suspension  of  the  privilege 
of  the  writ.     See  also  Martial  Law,   (1857) 

8  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  372.  But  see  discussion  in 
Em  p.  Field,   (1862)    5  Blatchf.    (U.  S.)    63, 

9  Fed.  Cas.  No.  4,761,  noted  infra,  under 
Authority  of  President  —  As  a  consequence 
of  proclamation  of  martial  law,  p.  692. 

Section  8  of  article  I.  delegates  power  to 
Congress  to  organize  courts,  and  therein,  we 
may  here  remark,  delegates  to  Congress  power 
both  to  authorize  the  issue  and  to  suspend 
the  issue  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  be- 
cause that  is  a  judicial  writ,  and  the  power 
to  organize  courts  includes  the  |^wer  of  de- 
termining what  writs  they  may  issue,  or  not 
issue,  from  time  to  time;  hence  it  was  neces- 
sary to  place  the  restriction  upon  the  power 
thus  delegated  to  Congres  to  legislate  for  the 


courts  which  is  contained  in  section  9,  viz., 
that  Congress  should  not,  in  so  legislating, 
withhold  from  them  the  right  to  issue  the 
well-known  judicial  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
except,  etc.  Warren  v.  Paul,  (1864)  22  Ind. 
277. 

No  express  power  is  given  to  Congress  to 
secure  the  right  given  by  this  clause  in  the 
nonenumerated  cases,  or  to  suspend  the  writ 
in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion.  And  yet 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  since  this  great 
writ  of  liberty  is  usually  provided  for  by  the 
ordinary  functions  of  legislation,  and  can  be 
effectually  provided  for  onlv  in  this  way,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  deemed  by  necessarv  im- 
plication within  the  scope  of  the  legislative 
power  of  Congress.  Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania, 
(1842)    16  Pet.   (U.  S.)   619. 

Exclusive  judge  of  exigency.  —  Congress  is 
the  exclusive  judge  of  "when  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion "  the  public  safety  re- 
quires the  suspension  of  "  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus."  McCall  v.  Mc- 
Dowell, (1867)  Deac^  (U.  S.)  233,  16  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  8,673. 


2.  Authority  of  Prefident. —  Congress  may  authorize  the  President  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  whenever  in  his  judgment  the  public  safety  requires. 


E»  p.  Milligan,  (1866)  4  Wall.  (U.  8.) 
116,  wherein  the  court  said:  "  This  law  was 
passed  in  a  time  of  great  national  peril,  when 
our  heritage  of  free  government  was  in 
danger.  ^  armed  rebellion  against  the  na- 
tional authority,  of  greater  proportions  than 
history  affords  an  example  of,  was  raging; 
and  the  public  safety  required  that  the  privi- 
lege of  uie  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  be 
suspended.  The  President  had  practically 
suspended  it,  and  detained  suspected  persons 
in  custody  without  trial;  but  his  authority 
to  do  this  was  questioned.  It  was  claimed 
that  Congress  alone  could  exercise  this 
power;  and  that  the  legislature,  and  not  the 
President,  should  judge  of  the  political  con- 
siderations on  which  the  right  to  suspend  it 
rested.  The  privilege  of  this  great  writ  had 
never  before  been  withheld  from  the  citizen; 
and  as  the  exigence  of  the  times  demanded 
immediate  action,  it  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  lawfulness  of  the  suspen- 
sion should  be  established.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances,  which  were  such  as  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  country,  that  this 
law  was  passed.     The  President  was  author- 


ized by  it  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  whenever,  in  his  judgment, 
the  public  safety  required;  and  he  did,  by 
proclamation,  bearing  date  of  the  15th  of 
September,  1863,  reciting,  among  other 
things,  the  authority  of  this  statute,  suspend 
it.  The  suspension  of  the  writ  does  not  au- 
thorize the  arrest  of  any  one,  but  simply  de- 
nies to  one  arrested  the  privilege  of  this  writ 
in  order  to  obtain  his  liberty."  See  also 
Matter  of  Dunn,  (U.  S.  Dist.  Ct.  1863)  26 
How.  Pr.   (N.  Y.)   467. 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1863,  providing  "  that 
during  the  present  rebellion  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  whenever  in  his  judgment 
the  public  safety  may  require  it,  is  author- 
ized to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  any  case  throughout  the 
United  States  or  any  part  thereof,"  was  held 
to  be  sufficient  to  authorize  a  proclamation 
suspending  the  writ.  Matter  of  Oliver, 
(1804)    17  Wis.  686. 

The  President  cannot  suspend  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  without  tiie 
authority    of    Congress.       Ew    p.    Benedict, 
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(1862)  3  Fed.  Cm.  Ko.  1,202.  See  also 
McCall  V.  McDowell,  (1867)  Deady  (U.  S.) 
233,   16   Fed.  Caa.   No.  8,673;    In  re  Kemp, 

(1863)  16  Wis.  377;  Griffin  r.  Wilcox,  (1863) 
21  Ind.  383. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1861,  the  petitioner, 
a  citizen  of  Baltimore  county,  in  the  state 
of  Maryland,  was  arrested  by  a  military 
force,  acting  under  the  orders  of  a  major- 
general  of  the  United  Staten  army,  command- 
ing in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  general  com- 
manding Fort  McHenry,  within  the  district 
of  Maryland;  on  the  26th  of  May,  1861,  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued  by  the 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  sitting  at 
chambers,  directed  to  the  commandant  of  the 
fort,  commanding  him  to  produce  the  body 
of  the  petitioner  before  the  chief  justice,  in 
Baltimore  city,  on  the  27th  day  of  May, 
1861 ;  on  the  last-mentioned  day  the  writ 
was  returned  served,  and  the  officer  to  whom 
it  was  directed  declined  to  produce  the  peti- 
tioner, giving  as  his  excuse  the  following 
reasons:  1.  That  the  petitioner  was  ar- 
rested by  the  orders  of  the  major-general 
commanding  in  Pennsylvania,  upon  the 
charge  of  treason,  in  being  *'  publicly  as- 
sociated with  and  holding  a  commission  as 
lieutenant  in  a  company  having  in  their  pos- 
session arms  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
and  avowing  his  purpose  of  armed  hostility 
against  the  government."  2.  That  he  (the 
officer  having  the  petitioner  in  custody)  was 
duly  authorized  oy  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  such  cases,  to  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  public  safety. 
It  was  held  that  the  petitioner  was  entitled 
to  be  set  at  liberty  and  discharged  immedi- 
ately from  confinement,  because  the  Presi- 
dent, under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  cannot  su.-'.pend  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  3f  hnl)ea3  corpus,  nor  authorize  a  mili- 
tary officer  to  do  it.  Ex  p.  Merryman, 
(1861)  Taney  (U.  S.)  246,  17  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
9,487. 

Effect  of  proclamation  on  pending  writ. — 
A  proclamation  of  the  President  suspending 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  held  valid  and 
efficient  in  law  to  suspend  all  proceedings 
pending  upon  habeas  corpus,  which  was  is- 
sued and  served  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
proclamation.  Matter  of  Dunn,  (U.  S.  Dist. 
Ct.  1863)  25  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  467,  8  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  4,171. 

Attorney-general  advised  suspension  with- 
out enabling  statute.  —  In  case  of  an  arrest 
of  a  person  known  to  have  criminal  inter- 
course with  insurgents  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  time  of  dangerous  insurrection,  the 
President  is  justified  in  refusing  to  obey  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  requiring  him  or  his 
agents  to  produce  the  body  of  the  prisoner 
and  show  the  cause  of  his  capture  and  de- 
tention. Suspension  of  Privilege  of  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  (1861)  10  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  74, 
wherein  the  attorney-general  said :  "  If  by  the 
phrase  *  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,'  we  must  understand  a 
repeal  of  all  power  to  issue  the  writ,  then  I 
freely  admit  that  none  but  Congress  can  do  it. 


But  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  understand  the 
phrase  to  mean  that,  in  case  of  a  great  and 
dangerous  rebellion,  like  the  present, the  public 
safety  requires  the  arrest  and  confinement  of 
persons  implicated  in  that  rebellion,  I  as 
freelv  declare  the  opinion  that  the  President 
has  lawful  power  to  suspend  the  privilege  of 
persons  arrested  under  such  circumst^ces. 
For  he  is  especially  charged  by  the  Constitu- 
tion with  the  *  public  safety,'  and  he  is  the 
sole  judge  of  the  emergency  which  requires 
his  prompt  action.  This  power  in  the  Presi- 
dent is  no  part  of  his  ordinary  duty  in  time 
of  peace;  it  is  temporary  and  exceptional, 
and  was  intended  only  to  meet  a  pressing 
emergency  when  the  judiciary  is  found  to 
be  too  weak  to  insure  the  public  safety  — 
when  (in  the  language  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress) there  are  'combinations  too  power- 
ful to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  coarse 
of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers 
vested  in  marshals.'  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
has  he  the  law^ful  authority  to  call  to  his  aid 
the  military  power  of  the  nation,  and  with 
that  power  perform  his  great  legal  and  con- 
stitutional duty  to  suppress  the  insurrection." 
See  also  In  re  Dugan,  (1866)  6  D.  C.  139. 

As  a  consequence  of  proclamation  of  mar- 
tial law.  —  The  President  had  the  power,  in 
the  military  exigencies  of  the  country  during 
the  civil  war,  to  proclaim  martial  law,  and, 
as  a  necessaiy  consequence  thereof,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the 
case  of  military  arrests.  Martial  law  and 
the  privilege  of  that  writ  are  wholly  incom- 
patible with  each  other.  Ex  p.  Field,  (1862) 
6  Blatchf.  (U.  S.)  63,  9  Fed.  Cas.  No.  4,761. 
But  see  U.  S.  v.  Porter,  (1861)  2  Hayw.  k 
H.   (D.  C.)   394,  27  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,074a. 

"In  Ex  p.  Bollman,  (1807)  4  Cranch  (U. 
S.)  95,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  incidentally 
remarks  that  only  Congress  can  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  And  Judge  Story,  in 
his  Commentaries,  on  the  Constitution  (vol. 
3,  sec.  1336),  makes  the  same  remark.  But 
neither  was  discussing  the  question  where, 
how,  or  by  whom  it  could  be  suspended.  It 
seems  to  have  been  an  obiter  dictum  with 
both  of  those  learned  judges.  The  question 
came  directly  before  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in 
Ex  p,  Merryman,  (1861)  Taney  (U.  S.)  246, 
17  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,487,  and  again  before 
Judge  Hall,  of  the  northern  district  of  New 
York,  in  Ex  p.  Benedict,  before  referred  to. 
But  both  cases  came  up  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent state  of  facts  from  that  which  now 
exists.  The  President  had  not  then  pro- 
claimed martial  law,  and  in  neither  of  the 
cases  was  the  Act  of  1795  referred  to  at  all 
by  the  court  in  its  opinion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  President's  legal  adviser  (the 
attorney-general),  Mr.  Horace  Binney,  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Mary- 
land, and  Judge  Parker,  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, have,  I  understand,  given  deliberate 
opinions,  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  may 
be  legally  suspended  without  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  last-named  three  opinions,  and, 
therefore,  do  not  know  on  what  grounds  they 
are  based;  but,  coming  from  the  eminent 
lawyers  and  pure  patriots,  they  are  oertainly 
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entitled  to  great  weight."  Ew  p.  Field,  war  department,  entitled  "  Persons  dis- 
(1862)  6  Blatchf.  (U.  S.)  63,  9  Fed.  Gas.  couraging  enlistments  to  be  arrested/'  before 
No.  4,761.  any  attempt  made  to  establish  martial  law, 

was  held   to  be   in   direct  violation   of   this 
Arrest  hy  order  of  tear  department. -^  An      clause.      Ex  p.  Field,   (1862)   5  Blatchf.   (U. 
arrest  and  detention  iinder  an  order  of  the      8.)   63,  9  Fed.  Gas.  No.  4,761. 

in.  Scops  of  Powsb  —  1.  In  General.  —  Congress  may  suspend  the  privilege 

of  the  writ  generally  or  in  particular  eases ;  and  it  may  suspend  it  directly,  or 

it  may  commit  the  matter,  within  the  proper  limits,  to  the  judgment  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States. 

McCall  V,  McDowell,  (1867)  Deady  (U.  S.)  necessary  consequence  that,  under  the  clause 

233,  15  Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,673,  wherein  the  court  giving  power  '  to  make  all  laws  which  shall 

said:    "The  purpose  of  the  express  power  to  be   necessary   and    proper   for   carrying  into 

suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  execution '  the  power  of  suspension,  Ongress 

corpus  —  the  object  to  be  obtained  being  to  may  pass  any  law  necessary  and  proper  to 

authorize  for  the  time  being  the  imprison-  secure  or  obtain  this  end,  unless  expressly 

ment  of  persons  '  without  giving  any  reason  prohibited  therefrom  by  the  Constitution  it- 

for  so  doing,'   and  without   legal   cause  or  self.''     See  also  Matter  of  Oliver,  (1864)   17 

warrant,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the   re-  Wis.  686. 
public  from  imminent  danger,  it  follows  as  a 

2.  Only  in  Cases  Mentioned.  —  It  is  only  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  inva- 
sion, the  public  safety  may  require  it,  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  can  be 
suspended.     There  is  no  other  restriction. 

Matter  of  Keeler,  (1843)  Hempst.  (U.  S.)       vent  the  discharge  of  persons  illegally  held  as 
306,  14  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,637.  soldiers.      People  v.  Gaul,    (1866)    44  Barb. 

Discharge  of  persons  UlegaUy  held.  — The  <^-  Y)  106. 
meaning  of  this  provision  in  the  Constitution  The  introduction  of  the  limiting  words  is 

of  the  United  States  would  seem  to  be,  that  a  standing  admonition  to  the  legislative  body 

when  the  public  safety  is  endangered  by  re-  of  the  danger  of  suspending  it,  and  of  the 

hellion  or  invasion,  the  privilege  of  this  writ  extreme  caution  they  should  exercise  before 

may  be  suspended  as  to  persons  suspected  of  they  give  the  government  of  the  United  States 

or  charged  with  aiding,  sustaining,  or  pro-  such    power   over   the   liberty    of   a   citisen. 

moting  such  rebellion  or  invasion,  and  thereby  Ex  p.  Merryman,  (1861)  Taney  (U.  8.)  246, 

endangering  the  public  safety.     It  was  never  17  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,487. 
designed,  either  here  or  in  England,  to  pre- 

3.  Protection  of  Ofioers  Making  Arreita. —  Congress  has  power  to  protect 
officers  and  persons  engaged  or  concerned  in  making  arbitrary  arrests  and 
imprisonments,  or  arrests  or  imprisonments  without  ordinary  legal  warrant 
or  cause,  under  the  authority  and  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  suspending  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  by  the  passage  of  laws  indemnifying  such  officers  and  persons 
against  the  ordinary  legal  consequences  thereof,  or  declaring  that  they  shall 
not  be  liable  to  an  action  or  other  legal  proceeding  therefor. 

McCall   V,   McDowell,    (1887)    Deady    (U.  of  the  means  of  procuring  his   liberty,  but 

8.)  233,  16  Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,673.  does  not  exempt  the  person  making  the  illegal 

0{<ritf   A*   A/^f^Ai   *Af.   ;iii»«r.i    .^A.f       TVa  arrest  from  liability  to  damages,  in  a  civil 

««?r?n«inn  nf  f^rJu  nJW.f ^  ^  ~H  suit,  for  such  arrest,  nor  from  5>unishment  in 

nn?T^?^//Ji^nW,^  IJiL^^^^^^^  *   <'^i™in*l    prosecution.      GriflSn   t;.   Wilcox, 

not  legalize  a  wrongful  arrest  and  imprison-       /iqaqv   oi   1t,a    qto 

ment;  it  only  deprives  the  party  thus  arrested       ^  *^"^'    ^^  ^"^-  '*'^- 

IV.  BFFSOT  of  SUBPEVBIOir  OH  THE  ISSUAHCE  OF  THE  WBIT.  —  The  suspension 
of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  does  not  suspend  the  writ  itself. 
The  writ  issues  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  on  the  return  made  to  it  the  court 
decides  whether  the  party  applying  is  denied  the  right  of  proceeding  any  further 
with  it. 

Ew  p.  MiUigan,  (1866)  4  Wall.  (U.  S.)  130. 
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▼.    Wbitb   Imusd   bt    Stati    CovETft  —  The  state  governments  have,  in 

their  sovereign  capa^i^ity,  full  authority  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  the 

federal  government  is  inhibited  from  suspending  its  privileges,  except  in  case 

of  rebellion  or  invasion.    This  power  to  suspend  the  writ  was  necessary  to  be 

vested  in  Congress,  because  in  such  cases  it  might  become  essential  to  the 

preservation  of  the  United  States  government,  or  that  of  a  state  or  states. 

But  it  is  only  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion  that  the  general  government 

can  interfere  with  the  privileges  of  the  writ 

Basnall  v,  Ableman,    (1855)    4  Wis.   167.      power  to  suspend  the  issuing  of  the  writ  of 
See  also  Matter  of  Booth,  (1S54)  3  Wis.  157.      habeas  corpus  by  a  state  court.      GriiBn  «. 

Neither  the  President  nor  CongroM  has      ^***°*'  <^®^^>  ^^  ^"^-  ^®^- 
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ARTICLE  L,  SECTION  9. 
''  Ho  bill  of  attainder  or  ez  post  fact  law  shall  be  passed.''  ^ 

I.  What  Constitutes  a  Bill  of  Attainder,  695. 
II.  What  Constitutes  an  Ex  Post  Facto  Law,  695. 

1.  In  General^  695. 

2.  Laws  Relating  to  Crimes^  Penalties^  and  Forfeitures^  696. 

III.  Whether  Law  Wholly  Void,  696. 

IV.  Change  in  Judicial  District,  696. 

V.  Change  in  Number  of  Trial  Jurors,  696. 
VI.  Removing  Disabilities  of  Witnesses,  697. 
VII.  Requiring  Production  of  Books  and  Papers  in  Penal  Actions, 

697. 
VIII.  Continuing  Offenses,  697. 
IX.  Forfeiture  of  Realty  for  Carrying  on  Illegal  Business,  698. 
X.  Banishment  of  Citizens,  698. 
XI.  Chinese  Exclusion  Acts,  698. 

XII.  Making  Conveyance  in  Fraud  of  Creditors  a  Misdemeanor, 
698. 

XIII.  Disfranchisement  for  Maintaining  Bigamous  Relations,  699. 

XIV.  Extradition  Treaty,  699. 

XV.  Crime  Committed  by  American  Citizen  in  Foreign  Country, 

700. 
XVI.  Validating  Arrest  of  Citizens  by  Military,  700. 
XVI  I.  Penalties  for  Desertion,  700. 
XVIII.  Test  Oath  for  Attorneys,  700. 
XIX.  Continuing    Criminal    Code    Extended   to   Territory   by 
Organic  Act,  701. 

L  What  Covbtitutib  a  Bill  or  Attaihdsb.  —  A  bill  of  attainder  is  a 
special  Act  of  the  legislature  which  inflicts  punishment  without  a  judicial  trial. 
If  the  punishment  is  less  than  death^  the  Act  is  called  a  ''  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties." 

In  re  Yung  Sing  Hee,  (1888)  36  Fed.  Rep.      forms  or  safeguards  of  a  trial,  and  fixes  the 

437.  ,  punishment.     In  re  De  Giacomo,   (1874)    12 

A    K«i   ^4   m**mi^A^^  i.   Ai^a^^A    fo   »^   "«       Blatchf.   (U.  S.)   391,  7  Fed.  Gas.  No.  3,747, 

ui.il'tL^  A!J*^S?fA    i«2f^    n««UW.«f       <^*i^9  Cummings  v.  Missouri,  (1866)  4  Wall! 
lemslative    Act    which    inflicts    punishment       ^^  ^g  ^    333    ^^^^^  ^.       ^^^^^  ^^^    jO  ^^ 

l^^^LlrM^K^^^^^^  this  article,  ^rovidin^  thit  "no  state  shaU 

body  exercises  the  office  of  judge,   and  as-  .     ,     »       r^          ^^^  ^  attainder.  e»  post 

sumes   judicial   magistracy,   and    pronounces  -  ^ .    ,  ^  ,?*****  *"^  ""    "*  »i.wMuucr,  cw  pu«» 

on  the  guilt  of  a  party  without  any  of  the  '^^^  **^- 

n.  What  Cohbtitutss  ah  Ex  Post  Facto  Law —  1.  In  Genera}. —  A  statute 
belongs  to  the  class  of  ex  post  facto  laws  which,  by  its  necessary  operation,  and 

*  A  liiiiUaT  cUittey  at  an  inhibition  on  the  states,  is  contained  in  section  10  of  this  article. 
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in  it8  relation  to  the  offense,  or  its  conflequeneea,  alters  tlie  situation  of  the 
accused  to  his  disadvantage. 

niompBon  V.  Utah,  (1898)   170  U.  8.  351.      v.  Hall,  (1800)  2  Wash.  (U.  8.)  366,  26  Fed. 

Gas.  No.  15,286. 

An  ex  post  fwto  Uw  U  one  which  imposes         ^  ^   ^^  .       .^^  ^^  ^ 
a  punishment  for  an  act  which  was  not  pun-  tho  IT^L*  /itJ^I^^ 

Uhable  at  the  time  it  w„  committed.  ?r  a      ^^IZ^^^f^^^^X^Z^^ 

So  far  as  an  Act  of  Coafress  string  a  dif- 

An  ez  post  facto  law  is  one  which  in  its  ferent  reading  to  a  prior  Act  affects  the  lia- 

operation    makes    that    criminal    or    penal  bility  of  the  United  8tate8,  and  does  not 

which  was  not  so  at  the  time  the  action  was  interfere  with  the  Tested  rijgfats  of  individuals 

performed;    or  which   increased  the  punish-  and  is  not  penal,  it  is  within  the  eonstitu- 

ment;  or,  in  short,  which,  in  relation  to  the  tional    power   of   Congress   and    is    not   ob- 

offense  or  its  consequences,  alters  the  situa-  noxious  to  the  objections  to  retroactive  laws, 

tion  of  a  party  to  his  disadvantage.  ^  U.  8.  McNamara  v.  U.  8.,  (1803)  28  Ct.  CI.  416. 

2.  Laws  Belating  to  Crimes,  Penalties,  and  Porfeitnres.  —  The  debates  in  the 

federal  convention  upon  the  Constitution  show  that  the  term  '*  ex  post  facto 

laws  "  was  understood  in  a  restricted  sense  relating  to  criminal  cases  only. 

Carpenters.  Pennsylvania,  (1854)  17  How.  This  clause  relates  to  criminal  cases  only. 

(U.  8.)  463.  Evans  v.  Robinson,   (1813)   Brun.  Col.  Gsa. 

(U.  8.)  400,  8  Fed.  Gas.  No.  4,571. 

This  Olanss  Appliss  to  Cssss  for  the  BsooTsrj  of  Penaltios  and  VorMtnrss,  and  not  merely 

to  criminal  laws  and  cases. 

U.  8.  V.  Hughes,   (1876)   8  Ben.   (U.  8.)       applies  only  to  criminal  and  penal  statutes. 
29,  2iB  Fed.  Cas.  No.  15,416.  De  Pass  v.  Bidwell,   (1008)    124  F^  Rep. 

623 
The  provision  against  em  post  facto  laws 

in.  Whithib  Law  Wholly  Tom. —  A  law  may  be  ex  post  facto  in  some 
respects  and  not  so  in  others  —  may  be  ex  post  facto  as  to  one  and  perfectly 
justifiable  as  to  another.  In  the  former  case,  the  courts  do  not  declare  the 
law  void,  but  that  it  cannot  operate  against  that  party. 

U.  8.  V.  Hall,  (1809)  2  Wash.  (U.  8.)  366,  26  Fed.  Cas.  No.  15,285. 

IV.  Chavos  ih  Judicial  Dibtrict.  —  A  statute  which  includes  the  place  of 

the  commission  of  the  alleged  offense  within  a  particular  judicial  district^  and 

subjects  the  accused  to  trial  in  that  district  rather  than  in  the  court  of  some 

other  judicial  district  established  by  the  government  against  whose  laws  the 

offense  was  committed,  is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law. 

Cook  V,  U.  S.,  (1891)   138  U.  8.  183.  classed  with  ew  post  facto  laws,  nor  do  they 

T  •««•  «ri,i/»i»  ««!«  ^^<.f«r.«.««A  a*;!  <.i..««r«  4-1.A      <^™®  withiu  thc  scope  of  any  definition  of 

«,5ic?I?  Th w^i  Iifhn^^^^^^  ^  Po**  f^^o  laws.      (Colliers  Ckse- Juris, 

judicisltnbunal,  although  the  new  establ  sh-      ^.^^        J  ^^      j    ^  g^^  ^  ^    ^j^^j 

ment  be   invested   with   cognizance  of  crime       6  Od   Attv -Gen    120  ^^"»«i,   i  *««#«/ 

before  such  reorganization,  have  never  been  P*        ^'' 

Y.  Chahge  in  Nuxbeb  of  Tbial  Jusobb.  —  The  provision  in  the  Conatitu- 

tion  of  Utah  providing  for  the  trial  in  courts  of  general  jurisdiction  of  criminal 
cases,  not  capital,  by  a  jury  composed  of  eight  persons,  is  ex  post  facto  in  its 
application  to  felonies  committed  before  the  territory  became  a  state,  because, 
in  respect  of  such  crimes,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gave  the 
accused,  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  his  offense,  the  right  to  be  tried  by  a 
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jury  of  twelve  persons,  and  made  it  impossible  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty 

except  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  such  a  jury. 

Thompson  f?.  Utah,  (1898)  170  U.  S.  355,  b^  jury  for  crimes  and  to  criminal  prosecu- 
wherein  the  court  said:  "The  provisions  of  tions  apply  to  the  territories  of  the  United 
the  National   C!onstitution   relating  to  trial      States.'^ 

VL  BSXOYIVO  DISABILITIEB  OF  W1TFE88E8. —  Statutes  which  simply  enlarge 
the  class  of  persons  who  may  be  coihpetent  to  testify  in  criminal  cases  are  not 
ex  post  facto  in  their  application  to  prosecutions  for  crimes  committed  prior  to 
their  passage;  for  they  do  not  attach  criminality  to  any  act  previously  done,  and 
which  was  innocent  when  done,  nor  aggravate  any  crime  theretofore  committed, 
nor  provide  a  greater  punishment  therefor  than  was  prescribed  at  the  time  of 
its  commission ;  nor  do  they  alter  the  degree,  or  lessen  the  amount  or  measure, 
of  the  proof  which  was  made  necessary  to  conviction  when  the  crime  was 
committed. 

Hopt  t7.  Utah,   (1884)    110  U.  S.  689. 

vn.  BsatxiBivo  Pbobuotiov  of  Books  avb  Pafebb  iv  Psval  Actiohs.  — 

An  Act  of  Congress  providing  that  in  all  suits  and  proceedings  other  than 
criminal  arising  under  any  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  the 
production  of  any  business  book,  invoice,  or  paper  belonging  to  the  defendant 
or  claimant  may  be  required,  which  will  tend  to  prove  any  allegation  made  by 
the  United  States,  is  an  ex  post  facto  law  as  applied  to  a  suit  begun  before 
the  passage  of  the  statute,  as  it  is  a  law  which  requires  less  testimony  and 
different  testimony  to  authorize  a  recovery  than  was  required  when  the  offense 
was  committed  for  which  the  suit  was  brought 

U.  S.  V.  Hughes,  (1875)  8  Ben.  (U.  S.)  29,  26  Fed.  Gas.  No.  15,416. 

▼m.   CoHTliririiro  Offevbbb.  —  An  Act  of  Congress  providing,  "  And  be  it 

further  enacted,  that  in  addition  to  the  other  lawful  penalties  of  the  crime  of 

desertion  from  the  military  or  naval  service,  all  persons  who  have  deserted  the 

military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  not  return  to  said 

service,  or  report  themselves  to  a  provost-marshal  within  sixty  days  after  the 

proclamation  hereafter  mentioned,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  voluntarily 

relinquished  and  forfeited  their  rights  of  citizenship  and  their  rights  to  become 

citizens ;  and  such  deserters  shall  be  forever  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of 

trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  or  of  exercising  any  right  of  citizens 

thereof ;  and  all  persons  who  shall  hereafter  desert  the  military  or  naval  service, 

and  all  persons  who,  being  duly  enrolled,  shall  depart  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

district  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  or  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 

with  intent  to  avoid  any  draft  into  the  military  or  naval  service,  duly  ordered, 

shajl  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  this  section,"  was  held  not  to  be  an  ex  post  facto 

law.     Its  operation  is  entirely  prospective ;  but  if  a  drafted  man  owes  service, 

every  new  refusal  to  render  the  service  may  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  public 

duty,  a  public  offense  for  which  Congress  may  impose  a  penalty. 

Huber  v.  Reily,  (1866)   63  Pa.  St.  115. 
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IX.  POSraiTVBl  07  BlALTT  fOE  CABBTIVe  OV  ILLEGAL  BUBIEEM.  —  Ab  Act 

of  Congress  declaring  a  forfeiture  of  real  property  employed  in  carrying  on 
business  in  violation  of  the  revenue  law  is  not  a  violation  of  the  clause  pro- 
hibiting the  passing  of  a  bill  of  attainder. 

U.  8.  V,  A  Distillery,  (1870)  2  Abb.  (U.  is  aUeged  to  be  forfeited,  and  therefore  wa« 
8.)  192,  25  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,965,  wherein  the  seized,  is  a  regulation  of  civil  policy  framed 
court  said  that  this  clause  and  sec.  3,  art.  3,  to  secure  to  the  United  States  fair  payment 
prohibiting  forfeiting  real  estate,  even  for  «f  taxes  imposed  for  the  support  of  the  gov- 
punishment  of  treason,  except  for  life,  "  have  emment,  a  regulation  of  civil  policy  to  ae- 
respect  to  high  crimes,  and  punishment  of  eomplish  a  purpose  vital  to  government;  for 
them,  restrainmg  rigor,  and  guarding  against  without  revenue  the  government  cannot  exist; 
arbitrarily  enacting  guilt.  The  case  before  and  what  measures  may  be  requisite  to  en- 
the  court  is  a  civil  suit  in  rem,  against  the  force  the  collection  of  a  tax,  it  is  for  Con- 
thing,  to  ratify  the  seizure  of  it,  and  the  pro-  gress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  legislative  power, 
vision  of  the  Act  of  Congress  under  which  it  to  determine." 

X.  Bavishxivt  07  ClTIZSHB. — A  legislative  Act  which  undertakes  to  inflict 
the  punishment  of  banishment  or  exile  from  the  United  States  on  a  citizen 
thereof)  and  thereby  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  live  in  the  country,  for  any 
cause  or  no  cause,  or  because  of  his  race  or  color,  is  a  bill  of  attainder,  within 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  the  passage  of 
such  bills,  and  is  therefore  void. 

In  re  Yung  Sing  Hee,  (1S88)  36  Fed.  Rep.  437. 

XL  CHnriBB  Xxolvbion  Acts.  —  An  Act  of  Congress  forbidding  Chinese 
laborers  from  coming  into  this  country  is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law  as  to  a 
Chinese  person  who  had  resided  in  the  United  States  and  seeks  to  return. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  oflFense  in  a  Chinaman's  departing  from 
the  country,  and  his  departure  is  not  made  an  offense,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  punishment  or  of  a  penalty  imposed  for  the  act  of  having  de- 
parted from  this  country,  in  providing,  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  under  a  change  of  public  polity,  that  he  shall  not  return. 

In  re  Chae  Chan  Ping,  (1SS8)  36  Fed.  Rep.  this  is  an  amendment  shall  be  deported  from 

436,  affirmed  Chinese  Exclusion  Case,  (1889)  the  United  States  as  in  said  Act  and  in  this 

130  U.  S.  681.  Act  provided,  upon  any  appropriate  prooeed- 

ings  now  pending  or  which  may  hereafter  be 

The  amendatory  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  6f  instituted/'  Upon  proceedings  for  the  de- 
Nov.  3y  1893,  extending  the  provisions  of  the  portation  of  a  Chinese  person  under  the  pro- 
previous  Act  relating  to  the  certificate  of  visions  of  the  Act  of  1892,  the  objection  that 
residence  for  the  period  of  six  months,  con-  the  amendatory  Act  was  ex  post  facto,  in  that 
tained  a  proviso  withholding  the  privilege  of  it  added  an  additional '  punishment  for  the 
the  extended  period  from  Chinese  persons  who  crime  of  which  the  defendant  was  convicted 
have  been  convicted  of  a  felony,  as  follows:  in  1879,  was  without  merit.  He  was  not  be- 
"  Provided,  that  no  Chinese  person  hereto-  ing  deported  because  of  his  conviction  of  a 
fore  convicted  in  any  court  of  the  states  or  felony,  but  because  he  refused  to  comply  with 
territories,  or  of  the  tlnited  States,  of  a  felony  the  Act  of  May  5,  1892,  and  obtain  a  certifi- 
shall  be  permitted  to  register  under  the  pro-  cate  of  residence,  when  he  had  the  oppor- 
visions  of  this  Act,  but  all  such  persons  who  tunity  to  obtain  it,  in  accordance  with  the 
are  now  subject  to  deportation  for  failure  provisions  of  that  Act.  U.  S.  v.  Chew 
or  refusal  to  comply  with  the  Act  to  which  Cheong,   (1894)   61  Fed.  Rep.  201. 

xn.  Haxxeq  Cohyetancs  in  Fbaud  or  Cbebitorb  a  Hisdeiexavos. — 

A  clause  in  the  banknipt  Act  of  1867  providing  "  that  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  Act  if  any  debtor  or  bankrupt  *  *  *  shall,  with  intent  to 
defraud  his  creditors,  within  three  months  next  before  the  commencement  of 
proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  pawn,  pledge,  or  dispose  of,  otherwise  than  by 
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Ixyna  fide  transactions  in  the  ordinary  way  of  his  trade,  any  of  his  goods  and 
chattels  which  have  been  obtained  on  credit  and  remain  unpaid  for,  he  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court 
in  the  United  States,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labor,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,"  was  held  not  to  be  an  ea?  past  facto 
law. 

U.  8.  V,  Piuey,  (1S72)  6  Nat.  Bankr.  R^.  the  committing  of  it.  Such  suhsequent  act 
284,  27  Fed.  Oais.  No.  16,098,  wherein  the  does  not  invest  such  former  act  with  any  ele- 
court  said  that  the  act  which  this  provision  ment  it  did  not  possess  when  it  was  com- 
purports  to  punish  is  an  offense,  when  it  is  mitted,  but  simply  ascertains  what  its  cle- 
an offense  at  all,  the  moment  it  is  committed.  ments  were  from  the  beginning.  An  ex  post 
It  is  made  necessary  to  resort  to  the  subse-  fcicto  law  is,  in  common  acceptance,  a  law 
quent  act  of  the  perpetrator  to  ascertain  the  enacted  after  the  fact,  but  in  this  case  the 
criminal  character  of  such  former  act ;  but  law  was  in  existence  at  the  time  the  act  ocxn- 
when  this  is  ascertained  it  relates  back  to  plained  of  was  committed. 

XTTT  DlSFEAVOHIBBinVT  70E  MAIVTAUmre  BlGAXOirB  BlLATIOVS. — The  Act 
of  Congress  of  March  22,  1882,  provides  "  that  no  polygamist,  bigamist,  or 
any  person  cohabiting  with  more  than  one  woman,  and  no  woman  cohabiting 
with  any  of  the  persons  described  as  aforesaid  in  this  section,"  etc.,  that  is, 
with  any  polygamist,  bigamist,  or  person  cohabiting  with  more  than  one  woman, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  held  in  the  territory.  In  the  sense  of 
the  statute  any  man  is  a  polygamist  or  bigamist  who,  having  previously  married 
one  wife,  still  living,  and  having  another  at  the  time  when  he  presents  himself 
to  claim  registration  as  a  voter,  still  maintains  that  relation  to  a  plurality  of 
wives,  although  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  imtil  the  day  he  oflFers 
to  register  and  to  vote,  he  may  not  in  fact  have  cohabited  with  more  than  one 
woman.  Without  regard  to  the  question  whether  at  the  time  he  entered  into 
such  relation  it  was  a  prohibited  and  punishable  offense,  or  whether  by  reason 
of  lapse  of  time  since  its  commission  a  prosecution  for  it  may  not  be  barxed, 
if  he  still  maintains  the  relation,  he  is  a  bigamist  or  i)olygamist,  because  that 
is  the  status  which  the  fixed  habit  and  practice  of  his  living  has  established.  As 
so  construed,  the  statute  is  not  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  an  ex  past  facto 
law. 

Murphy  v.  Ramsey,  (1886)  114  U.  8.  42. 

ZI7.  IXTSABlTlov  Tbsatt. —  An  extradition  treaty  for  the  surrender  to  a 

foreign  country  of  a  fugitive  from  justice  is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law  as  to  a 

crime  alleged  to  have  been  committed  before  the  making  of  the  treaty. 

/n  re  De  Giacomo,  (1874)   12  Blatchf.  (U.  as  used  when  considering  the  subject  of  ew 

8.)   391,  7  Fed.  Cas.  No.  3,747,  wherein  the  poat  facto  laws.     There  is  no  offense  against 

eourt  said:    "It  is  contended  in  the  present  the  United  States,  and  no  trial  for  any  such 

I  that  the  effect  of  extradition  for  a  crime  offense,    and    no   punishment   for   any   such 


committed  before  the  making  of  the  treaty  offense.      It  is  true  that  extradition  relates 

ifl  to  punish  the  party,  by  depriving  him  of  only  to  criminal  offenses,  but  it  relates  only 

his  liberty,  and  sending  him  out  of  the  United  to  criminal  offenses  committed  abroad;  and 

States,  and  delivering  him  up  to  a  foreign  no  treaty   for  extradition,  nor  any  statute 

authority,  and  to  punish  him  for  remaining  passed   in   relation  to  extradition,   purporU 

and  being  found  in  the  United  States,  when  to  punish  the  fugitive  for  the  offense.    JBoth 

he  could  not  have  been  thus  punished  at  the  treaties  and  statutes  assume  that  he  is  to  be 

time  the  treaty  was  made.     But  the  fact  of  tried  upon  the  charge,   if  not  already  con- 

eztradition  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  victed.     With  the  question  of  punishment,  or 

*  punishment,'  within  the  sense  of  that  word  its  kind  or  degree,  th^  have  no  oonoem.'' 
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ZV.  Cbimb  Coxuttxd  bt  Amxrioav  Cinzxv  nr  Pobuos   GoiniTBT.  - 

This  right  and  the  rights  and  privileges  generally  that  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  to  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of  crimes  against  the 
United  States  have  no  relation  to  crimes  committed  without  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  against  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country.  And  this  is  so 
where  the  person  charged  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  his  extradition 
is  asked  for  by  the  country  whose  laws  he  is  charged  with  having  violated. 
Neely  v.  Henkel,  (1901)  180  U.  S.  123. 

ZVI  TALlBATiire  AutssT  OF  CiTIZXVB  BT  ICiLiTABT.  —  The  provision  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1867,  validating  the  arrest  of  citizens  by  the 
military  under  Acts,  proclamations,  and  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  his  authority  or  approval,  was  held  to  be  void  as  an  ex  post  facto 
law,  as  its  effect  was  to  hold  men  in  confinement  for  offenses  not  punishable 
at  the  time  they  were  committed,  and  to  detain  such  persons  in  servitude  by  a 
court  which  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  them. 

In  re  Murphy,  (1867)  Woolw.  (U.  S.)   141,  17  Fed.  Ou.  No.  9,947. 

XVn.  PUIALTIEB  FOE  DlBBETIOV. 

An  Act  of  Congress  providing  that  "  aU  as  the  forfeiture  is  self-imposed,  not  on  ac- 

persons  who  have  deserted  the  military  or  count  of  the  past  act  of*  desertion,  but  on 

naval  service  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  account  of  the  renewed  and  continual  breach 

not  return  to  said  service,  or  report  'them-  of  duty  in  refusing  to  return  to  the  service, 

selves  to  a  provost  marshal,  within  sixty  days  nor  is  it  a  bill  of  attainder,  for  the  reason 

after  the  proclamation  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  it  contemplates  a  trial  by  a  court-mar- 

shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  voluntarily  tial  to  enforce  this  penalty  together  with  the 

relinquished  and  forfeited  their  rights  of  citi-  other   penalties   for  desertion.     Goteheus  r. 

zenship,  and  their  rights  to  become  citizens,  Matheson,   (1870)  58  Barb,  (N.  Y.)   153,  re- 

and  such  deserters  shall  be  forever  incapable  versed   (1875)    Ql  N.  Y.  425,  on  the  ground 

of  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  that  the  provision,  assuming  it  to  be  valid, 

the  United  States,  or  exercising  any  rights  of  could  only  apply  to  deserters  duly  convicted 

citizens  thereof,"  is  not  an  ew  post  facto  law,  as  such  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

ZTin.  TlBT  Oath  fob  Attobfetb. — The  Act  of  Congress  of  Jan.  24,  1865, 
prescribing  an  oath  to  be  taken  before  any  person  could  be  admitted  as  an 
attorney  and  counselor  at  the  bar  of  any  of  the. courts  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  deponent  has  never  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  United  States 
since  he  has  been  a  citizen  thereof;  that  he  has  not  voluntarily  given  aid, 
countenance,  counsel,  or  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility 
thereto;,  that  he  has  never  sought,  accepted,  or  attempted  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  any  office  whatsoever,  under  any  authority,  or  pretended  authority, 
in  hostility  to  the  United  States ;  that  he  has  not  yielded  a  voluntary  support 
to  any  pretended  government,  authority,  power,  or  constitution,  within  the 
United  States,  hostile  or  inimical  thereto ;  and  that  he  will  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic, 
and  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same,  had  for  its  object  the 
exclusion  from  the  profession  of  the  law,  or  at  least  from  its  practice  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  parties  who  had  oflFended  in  any  of  the  particukrs 
embraced  in  the  prescribed  oath.  All  enactments  of  this  kind  partake  of  the 
nature  of  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  and  are  subject  to  the  constitutional 
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inhibition  against  the  passage  of  bills  of  attainder,  under  which  general  designa- 
tion they  are  included.  The  statute  was  also  void  as' it  imposed  a  punishment 
for  some  of  the  acts  specified  which  were  not  punishable  at  the  time  they  were 
committed,  and  for  other  of  the  acta  it  added  a  new  punishment  to  that  before 
prescribed. 

Ex  p.  Garland,    (1866)    4  Wall.    (U.  S.)  Such  a  statute  was  ez  post  facto  in  pun- 
377.     See  also  In  re  Shorter,  (1865)  22  Fed.  ishlng  an  attorney  by  forfeiture  of  his  prop- 
Cas.  No.  12,811.  erty  in  his  profession  for  acts  not  so  punish- 
As  possesaine  the  characteriatic  attributes  ^^i?.'^*'^"  committed,  as  an  attorney  has  a 

It.*  fch^'aS^fe^^^^^^  ?^fU:nT^h\?  p^VAf  wSn  ^t  ^o- 

S^  ^onrwK  ^Tore^'i^e^Tv^^^^^^     h?d      fcK^tion  of  the  ^ti^t^-      In  re  BaxV 
been    admitted    ti    practice    in    the    f^eral       ^^®®^>  ^  Fed.  Cas.  No.  1,118. 
courts.      Ew  p.  Law,   (1866)   35  Oa.  285,  15 
Fed.  Gaa.  No.  8,126. 

XTX.  CovTiHuiHe  Cbixihal  Cods  Ixtsvdib  to  Tebritobt  bt  OBeAvic  Aot. 

—  A  territorial  statute  continuing  in  force  the  criminal  code  of  a  state,  which  by 
the  organic  Act  was  extended  to  that  territory  until  the  adjournment  of  the 
first  session  of  the  legislature,  is  valid,  and  not  ex  post  facto,  as  to  offenses 
already  conmiitted  but  not  prosecuted  and  punished. 

Em  p.  Larldn,  (1891)  1  Okla.  53. 
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''Ho  oapitition,  or  other  direot,  tax  shall  be  laid,  nnleia  in  proportion  to  the 
oensm  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken/' 

S«i  a  Unitetioa  «C  Powr.  —  A  provision  that  the  direct  tax  must  be  laid  in 
proportion  to  the  census  is  not  strictly  a  limitation  of  power,  but  a  rule  pre- 
scribing the  mode  in  which  it  shall  be  exercised. 

Veasie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  (1869)  8  Wall.  (U.  8.).  541.     See  clause  3  of  sec.  2,  art.  1. 


The  Oeasvs  lefernd  te  is  in  that  clause  of  section  2,  Article  I.,  which  makes 
numbers  the  standard  by  which  both  representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  states. 

Lougiiborough  v.  Blake,  (1820)  6  Wheat  (U.  8.)  321. 
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"  Ho  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state.** 

I.  Prohibition  on  Congress,  703. 
11.  Goods  Exported  to  a  Foreign  Country,  703. 

III.  Tax  on  Foreign  Vessels,  703. 

IV.  General  Tax  on  Property,  704. 

V.  Stamp  Tax  to  Identify  Goods  Intended  for  Export,  704. 
VI.  Stamp  Tax  on  Bills  of  Lading,  704. 
VII.  Stamp  Tax  on  Manifest  of  Cargo,  704. 
VIII.  States  in  Insurrection,  704. 
IX.  State  Tax  on  Capital  of  Resident  Used  in  Exporting  Cotton, 
705. 

I  Pbohibitiov  oh  C0NOBS88. —  The  prohibition  is  upon  Congress,  and  is  by 
the  fair  import  of  the  words,  and  the  connection  in  which  they  stand,  subsidiary 
to  the  purpose  to  restrain  Congress  from  fostering  or  oppressing  one  port  or 
the  commerce  of  one  state,  to  the  end  of  destroying  equality  and  uniformity, 
as  to  levies  of  contributions  from  foreign  commerce.  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
case  of  a  tax  levied  by  a  state  upon  property  brought  from  other  states  into 
the  state  for  sale. 

State  V,  Charleston,  (IS57)  10  Rich.  L.  (S.  Gar.)  245. 

n  GooBB  Exported  to  ▲  Fobsiov  Coubtbt —  The  word  '^  export^"  as  used 
in  this  clause,  applies  only  to  goods  exported  to  a  foreign  country. 

Dooley  v,  U.  S.,  (1901)   183  U.  S.  164.  legislative   assembly   of   Porto   Rico   should, 

with  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  a  tax  upon 

Goods    imported    into    Porto    Rico    from  goods    arriving   from    ports    of   the    United 

United  States.  —  An  Act  of  Congress  fixing  States,  such  tax,  if  legally  imposed,  would 

the  duties  to  be  paid  upon  merchandise  im-  be  a  duty  upon  imports  to  Porto  Bico,  and 

ported  into  Porto  Rico  from  the  port  of  New  not  upon  exports   from   the  United   States; 

York    was    held    constitutional     when     the  and  we  think  the  same  result  must  follow  if 

duties  were  to  be  held  as  a  separate  fund  for  the  duty  be  laid  by  Congress  in  the  interest 

the  government  and  benefit  of  Porto  Rico.  and  for  the  benefit  of  Porto  Rico."     Doolej 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  if  the  v.  U.  S.,  (1901)  1S3  U.  S.  164. 

nL  Tax  OV  Fobsigit  Ysbbblb.  —  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  the  impo- 
sition of  taxes  on  foreign  vessels.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of  Congress  to 
totally  inhibit  the  import  or  export  trade  in  foreign  vessels  to  or  from  our  ports, 
or  to  grant  them  the  privilege  of  bringing  in  or  carrying  out  cargoes  on  such 
conditions  and  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  regarded  most  beneficial  to 
the  United  States. 

Aguirre  v,  MaxweH,  (1853)  3  Blatchf.  (U.  the  rate  of  taxation  the  cargo  would  be  sub- 
8.)  140,  1  Fed.  Cas.  No.  101,  wherein  the  jected  to,  or  by  the  value  of  the  ship  or  carso, 
court  said  that  as  the  power  exists,  to  impose  in  gross  or  on  a  ratio,  estimated,  as  with  do- 
the  duty  on  vessels,  the  method  of  determin-  mestic  vessels,  by  the  capacity  of  the  veatel 
ing  the  amount,  whether  to  be  measured  by      alone,  is  at  the  discretion  of  Congress. 
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IV.  OIVXBAL  Tax  oh  Peopibtt.  —  The  prohibition  in  this  clause,  as  well  as 
that  in  paragraph  2  of  section  10  of  this  article,  has  reference  to  the  impositicm 
of  duties  on  goods  by  reason  or  because  of  their  exportation  or  intended  exporta- 
tion, or  whilst  they  are  being  exported,  as  that  would  be  laying  a  tax  or  duty 
on  exports  or  on  articles  exported  within  the  moaning  of  the  Constitution^ 
But  a  general  tax  laid  on  all  property  alike  and  not  levied  on  goods  in  course 
of  exportation,  nor  because  of  their  intended  exportation,  is  not  within  the 
prohibition. 

Turpin  v.  Burgess,   (1S80)   117  U.  8.  607.      be  cast  upon  the  exportation  of  articles,  and 

not  that  articles  exported  are  relieved  from 

Goods  manufactured  under  contract  for  ex-      the  prior  ordinary  burdens  of  taxation  whidi 

port  and  in  fact  exported  were  held  liable      rest   upon   aU   property   similarly   situated. 


to  a  tax   imposed  by  an  Act  of  Congress.  But  see  U.  S.  v.  Allen,  (1S89)   39  Fed.  Rep. 

Cornell  v,  Coyne,   (1904)    192  U.  8.  419,  in  100,  wherein  the  court  said  that  when  prop- 

which  case  the  court  said  that  the  true  con-  erty  was  intended  for  exportation  and  actn- 

stniction  of  the  constitutionai  provision  is  ally  exported  no  tax  could  be  laid  upon  it  by 

that  no  burden  by  way  of  tax  or  duty  can  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

▼.  Staxp  Tax  to  Idzvtift  Goods  Ivtutdsd  fob  Bzpobt.  —  An  Act  of  Con- 
gress requiring  stamps  to  be  plaoed  on  packages  of  manufactured  tobacco 
intended  for  export,  and  making  a  charge  for  the  stamps,  is  not  a  duty  on 
exports  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause.  Such  a  stamp  is  intended  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  separate  and  identify  the  tobacco  which  the  manufacturer 
desires  to  export,  and  thereby,  instead  of  taxing  it,  to  relieve  it  from  the  taxation 
to  which  other  tobacco  is  subjected. 

Pace  V.  Burgess,  (1876)  92  U.  S.  374.  See  also  Turpin  17.  Burgess,  (1886)  117  U.  S.  604; 
Burwell  v.  Burgess,  (1879)  32  Oratt.  (Va.)  472. 

VL  Staxp  Tax  ov  Bills  or  LADive. — A  stamp  tax  imposed  on  bills  of  lading 

for  any  goods,  merchandise,  or  eflFects,  to  be  exported  from  any  port  or  place 

in  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  port  or  place,  is  in  substance  and  effect 

equivalent  to  a  tax  on  the  articles  included  in  that  bill  of  lading,  and  therefore 

a  tax  or  duty  on  exports. 

Fairbank  V.  U.  S.,   (1901)    181  U.  S.  283,  with  the  rules  heretofore  noticed  the  grants 

in  which  case  the  court  said:    "The  require-  of  powers  should  be  so  construed  as  to  give 

ment    of   the    Constitution    is    that   exports  full  efficacy  to  those  powers  and  enable  Oon- 

should  be  free  from  any  governmental  bur-  gress  to  use  such  means  as  it  deems  neoes- 

den.      The    language    is   '  no   tax   or   duty.'  sary  to  carry  them  into  effect,  so  in  like  man- 

Whether  such  provision  is  or  is  not  wise  is  a  ner  a  restriction  should  be  enforced  in  ac- 

question  of  policy  with  which  the  courts  have  cordance  with  its  letter  and  spirit,  and  no 

nothing  to  do.     We  know  historically  that  it  legislation  can  be  tolerated  which,  although 

was  one  of  the  compromises  which  entered  it  may  not  conflict  with  the  letter,  destroys 

into  and  made  possible  the  adoption  of  the  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  restriction  im- 

Constitution.       It    is    a    restriction    on    the  posed." 
power   of   Congress;    and   as   in  accordance 

Vn.  Staxp  Tax  ov  ICavirbt  of  Caboo.  —  A  stamp  tax  on  a  manifest  of 
cargo,  graduated  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  ship  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  the  articles  exported,  is  in  its  essential  character  a  tax  on  exports  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  a  stamp  tax  on  a  bill  of  lading  is  a  tax  on  exports. 

New  York,  etc.,  Mail  Steamship  Co.  v.  U.  S.,  (1903)   125  Fed.  Rep.  320. 

Vin.  States  ih  iNSirBBSCTioir.  —  These  provisions  do  not  extend  to  a  statute 
passed  in  the  midst  of  rebellion  to  prohibit  and  regulate  "  commercial  inter- 
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course  "  with  insurrectionary  districts.  It  is  the  power  and  duty  of  Congress 
to  prohibit  or  regulate  commercial  intercourse  with  states  or  districts  in  actual 
insurrection. 

Folsom'B  Case,  (1868)  4  Ot.  Qi,  366. 

IX.  State  Tax  oh  Capital  of  Bebidsht  TTseb  nr  Expostihg  Cotton. 

A  tax  upon  the  personal  estate  of  an  in-  paying  for  the  cotton  in  different  states  and 

dividual,  which  is  continuously  employed  in  actually  exporting  it,  and  for  the  expense  of 

the   business   of   exporting  cotton   from   the  shipping  the  same  as  such  exports,  is  valid. 

United  States  to  foreign  countries  through  People  v.  Tax  Com'rs,    (1877)    10  Hun    (N. 

the  customs  department  of  the  United  States,  Y.)  266,  affirmed  (1878)   73  N.  Y.  607. 
which  employment  consists  in  purchasing  and 
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"  Ho  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  rqpolation  of  commerce  or  reyenne  to  fhe 
ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another:  nor  shall  vessels  bonnd  to,  or  from, 
one  state,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another." 

Ai  ft  BMtrietion  on  the  Powen  of  CongroM  and  the  Statos. — This  provision  operates  only 

as  a  limitation  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  in  no  respect  affects  the  states  in 

the  regulation  of  their  domestic  affairs. 

Munn  V.  Illinois,  (1876)  94  U.  S.  135,  of  producing  entire  commercial  equality 
affirming  (1873)  69  111.  80.  See  also  John-  within  the  United  States,  and  also  a  pro- 
son  t?.  Chicago,  etc.,  Elevator  Co.,  (1886)  119  hibition  upon  the  states  to  destroy  such 
U.  S.  400.  e<juality  by  any  legislation  prescribing  a  oon- 

This  clause  is  a  restriction  only  upon  the  ^l^T  ^I  "^^^""^  """f*^'*  ^""^u   '°'*  T""  't^** 

*->A^-i   -!.-n-~*!.*        J   *v    ''*"j:  »*^"  "*'  shall  enter  the  ports  of  another  state.    Nor 

federal  goyermnent,   and  the  validity  of  a  ^j^  ^  ^^^      J^^^^  7  H        ^^  g  j  ^j^ 

state  statute  is  unaffected.    Morgan's  Steam-  i  x          /                  \           / 

ship  Co.  v.  Louisiana  Board  of  Health,  (1886)  This  clause  is  not  a  limitation  upon  the 

118  U.  S.  467.  power  of  Congress .  alone  in  regulating  com- 

the  powers  of  Congress  and  not  a  restriction       ^,  ^  ^  «»^u:kIV:^.»  .,«^ -u  -*.  *^  4.^  jiI!.*«-«, 

,.««J^fk«  i«rr,-oi«*;««  ^t  +k«  «♦«♦«-.  ;«  ♦k^  •<»«.,  *l8o  a  prohibition  upon  each  state  to  destroy 

upon  the  legislation  of  the  states  in  the  regu-  .  ^^^^  i  :*..      whenever  the  idea  has  be«i  er- 

lation    of    their    internal    police.       Baker   v.  !.^.^  ?i;^t^:.  ^?,^!!^5^^ 

Wi^e    nsfin    18  Gratt    IVa^)  227  pressed  that  this  clause  is  not  a  prohibition 

Wise,   (1861)    16  Gratt.   (Va,)   Z£7,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^    .^   j^^  j^^   .^  connecUon 

As  a  restriction  on  the  states.  —  This  with  the  idea  of  internal  commerce  or  do- 
clauae  is  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  Con-  mestic  affairs.  Williams  v.  The  Lizzie  Hen- 
gress  to  regulate  commerce  for  the  purpose      derson,   (1880)   29  Fed.  Gas.  No.  I7,726aw 

Incidental  Beralt  of  Improvemmit  of  Eivsr.  —  An  obstruction  placed  by  authority  of 
Congress  at  the  head  of  one  channel  in  a  navigable  river  between  two  states,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  another  channel  by  increasing  the  flow  of  water 
through  the  latter,  thus  increasing  its  depth  and  water  way,  as  also  the  scouring 
effects  of  the  current,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  channel,  is  not  a  preference 
to  the  ports  of  the  state  on  the  side  of  the  river  on  which  the  improved  channel 
flows,  forbidden  by  this  clause.  The  prohibition  of  such  a  preference  does  not 
extend  to  Acts  which  may  directly  benefit  the  ports  of  one  state  and  only 
incidentally  injuriously  affect  those  of  another,  such  as  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors,  the  erection  of  light-houses,  and  other  facilities  of  commerce. 

South  Carolina  v.  Georgia,  (1876)  93  U.  S.  13. 

Divenion  of  Trade  by  Bridge  Obstruction. — Declaring  a  bridge  to  be  a  lawful  structure, 
whereby,  as  claimed,  the  interruption  of  the  navigation  of  the  steamboats 
engaged  in  commerce  and  conveyance  of  passenccrs  upon  the  river,  and  the 
delay  and  expense  arising  therefrom,  virtually  operate  to  give  "  a  preference 
to  one  port  over  tliat  of  anotlior,  and  that  the  obstruction  will  necessarily  have 
the  effect  to  stop  the  trade  and  business  at  the  one  port  or  divert  the  same  in 
some  other  di  root  ion  or  rhnnnol  of  commerce,"  is  not  giving  a  preference  to  the 
ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another  within  the  true  meaning  of  this  clause. 
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PennBylvania  v.  Wheeling,  etc.,  Bridge  Co., 
(1866)  18  How.  (U.  S.)  433,  wherem  the 
court  said:  "The  power  to  establish  their 
ports  of  entry  and  clearance  by  the  states 
was  given  up  and  left  to  Congress.  But  the 
rights  of  the  states  were  secured  by  the  ex- 
emption of  vessels  from  the  necessity  of  en- 
tering or  paying  duties  in  the  ports  of  any 
state  other  than  that  to  which  th^  were 
bound,  or  to  obtain  a  clearance  from  any 
port  other  than  at  the  home  port,  or  that 
from  which  they  sailed;  and  also  by  the 
pjovision  that  no  preference  should  be  given, 
by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue, 
to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  an- 
other. So  far  as  the  regulation  of  revenue 
is  concerned,  the  prohibition  in  the  clause 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  important, 
as  in  a  previous  section  (8)  it  was  declared 
that  'all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States;' 
and  as  to  a  preference  by  a  regulation  of 


commerce,  the  histoiy  of  the  provision,  as 
well  as  its  language,  looks  to  a  prohibition 
against  granting  privileges  or  immunities  to 
vessels  entering  or  clearing  from  the  ports  of 
one  state  over  those  of  another.  That  these 
privileges  and  immunities,  whatever  they  may 
be  in  the  judgitient  of  Congress,  shall  be  com- 
mon and  equal  in  all  the  ports  of  the  several 
states.  Thus  much  is  undoubtedly  embraced 
in  the  prohibition;  and  it  may  certainly  also 
embrace  any  other  description  of  legislation 
looking  to  a  direct  privilege  or  preference  of 
the  ports  of  any  particular  state  over  those 
of  another.  Indeed,  the  clause,  in  terms, 
seems  to  import  a  prohibition  against  some 
positive  legislation  by  Congress  to  this  effect, 
and  not  against  any  incidental  advantages 
that  might  possibly  result  from  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress  upon  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  commerce  and  confessedly  within 
its  power." 


Biierimlnation  Between  Stetos  Prohibited.  —  Congress  is  not  forbidden  to  give  a  pref- 
erence to  a  port  in  one  state  over  a  port  in  another.  Such  preference  is  given 
in  every  instance  where  it  makes  a  port  in  one  state  a  port  of  entry,  and  refuses 
to  make  another  port  in  another  state  a  port  of  entry.  No  greater  preference, 
in  one  sense,  can  be  more  directly  given  than  in  this  way ;  and  yet  the  power 
of  Congress  to  give  such  preference  has  never  been  questioned.  Nor  can  it  be 
without  asserting  that  the  moment  Congress  makes  a  port  in  one  state  a  port 
of  entry,  it  is  bound,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  all  other  ports  in  all  other 
states  ports  of  entry.  What  is  forbidden  is,  not  discrimination  between  in- 
dividual ports  within  the  same  or  different  states,  but  discrimination  between 
states. 


Pennsylvania  v.  Wheeling,  etc.,  Bridge  Co., 
18  How.   (U.  8.)   434. 

It  is  not  the  individual  port  that  is  not  to 


be  preferred,  but  the  state  or  its  citizens 
through  its  ports.  Williams  v.  The  Lizzie 
Henderson,  (1880)  29  Fed.  Cas.  No.  17,726«. 


"  To  Bntor,  Clear,  or  Pay  Dntios  in  Another." —  The  clause  "  nor  shall  vessels  bound 
to,  or  from,  one  state,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another  "  was 
intended  to  prevent  vessels  bound  to  or  from  a  port  in  any  state  being  obliged 
to  enter,  clear,  or  pay,  duties  in  any  state  other  than  that  to  or  from  which 
they  should  be  proceeding. 

U.  S.  V.  The  William,  (1808)  28  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  16,700,  wherein  the  court  said:  "One 
of  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  suggests  the  following  substi- 
tute for  the  clause  we  are  now  considering: 
*  Nor  shall  vessels,  bound  to  a  particular 
state,  be  obliged  to  enter  or  pay  duties  in  any 
other;  nor,  when  bound  from  any  one  of  the 
states,  be  obliged  to  clear  in  another.'  This 
reading  would  give  a  clearer  expression  of 
what  must  be  considered  the  true  meaning  of 
the  clause  as  it  now  stands." 


Burden  imposed  on  account  of  state  in 
which  vessel  owned.  —  It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  preference  be  confined  to  vessels  en- 
tering or  leaving  ports,  clearing  from  or  be- 
ing bound  to  Qiem,  any  more  than   being 


owned  and  being  registered  at  them,  to  Justify 
an  application  of  this  prohibition.  AH  are 
protected  from  being  placed  in  any  less 
favorable  position  in  any  commercial  trans- 
action, on  account  of  the  ports  of  any  state 
through  which  their  business  is  done,  than 
those  whose  relations  are  with  a  port  of  a 
different  state.  Vessels  are  recognized  and 
known  as  belonging  to  certain  ports  accord- 
ing to  the  residence  of  the  principal  owner, 
and  any  preference  shown  them  or  any  un- 
equal burden  imposed  upon  them  on  account 
of  the  state  in  which  they  are  owner  is 
certainly  showing  a  preference  for  the  ports 
of  the  more  favored  state,  whether  ex- 
pressed in  so  many  words  or  not  —  the  effect 
is  the  same.  Williams  v.  The  Lizzie  Hender- 
son, (1880)  29  Fed.  Cas.  No.  17,726a. 
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•tou  PUotagt  BagulatioBf .  —  Pilotage  fees  are  not  duties  within  the  meaning  of 

the  Constitution.    A  state  does  not  give  a  preference  to  a  port  within  the  state 

by  requiring  the  masters,  owners,  or  consignees  of  vessels  sailing  to  or  from  that 

port  to  ptfy  charges  imposed  by  the  state  statute.    It  is  an  objection  to,  and  not 

a  ground  of  preference  of,  a  port  that  a  charge  of  this  kind  must  be  borne  by 

vessels  entering  it;  and,  accordingly,  the  interests  of  the  port  require,  and 

generally  produce,  such  alleviations  of  these  charges  as  its  growing  commerce 

from  time  to  time  renders  consistent  with  the  general  policy  of  the  pilot  laws^ 

Coolejr  r.    Board  of   Wardens,    (1851)    12      avail  themselvea  of  the  services  of  a  pilot" 
How.  (U..  S.)  313.  If  Congress  should  declare  that  all  vessels 

owned  within  a  certain  state  might  enter  and 

The   clause    does   not   deny   the   power   to       leave  any  port  without  the  payment  of  fees. 

Congress  to  permit  the  several  states  to  adopt      pilotage  or  of  any  other  character,  while  others 

pilotage  regulations.      Thompson  v.  Darden,      owned  elsewhere  should  be  compelled  to  such 

(1905)   198  U.  S.  315.  payment,   then   this   clause   could   be   justly 

interposed  as  prohibitory;  and  the  same  re- 

A  Florida  statute  provides  **  that  vessels       striction  rests  upon  the  legislation  of  a  state 

owned  wholly  in  this  state  shall  not  be  re-      relating  to  foreign  commerce.      Williams  r. 

quired  to  pay  any  pilotage  upon  entering  or      The  Lizzie  Henderson,    (1880)    29  Fed.  Cas. 

leaving  any  port  in  this  state  unless  they      No.  17J26a. 
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''  Ho  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law;  and  a  reg^ar  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time." 

An  Appropriatien  is  per  se  nothing  more  than  the  legislative  authorization  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution  that  money  may  be  paid  out  at  the  treasury. 
Campagna  v.  U.  S.,  (1891)  26  Ct.  Gl.  317. 

Satin  Control  of  Koneyi  in  Gongreii.  —  The  absolute  control  of  the  moneys  of  the 

United  States  is  in  Congress,  and  Congress  is  responsible  for  its  exercise  of 

this  great  power  only  to  the  people,  and  it  is  entirely  within  the  power  of 

Congress  to  indicate  the  class  of  persons  who  shall  not  be  paid  out  of  the  general 

appropriations,  but  shall  come  to  Congress  for  relief. 

Hart's  Case,  (1880)   16  Ot.  CI.  484,- holding  they  cannot  consider  such   claims,   although 

that  Congress  has  a  constitutional  right  to  the  claimants  may  have  received  an  executive 

prohibit  the  officers  of  the  government  from  pardon;  affirmed  (1886)    118  U.  S.  62. 
paying  persons  who  encouraged  rebellion,  and 

Ho  Offloer,  However  High,  Hot  Even  tho  Preiident,  is  empowered  to  pay  debts  of  the 
United  States  generally,  when  presented  to  them. 
Reeside  r.  Walker,  (1850)  11  How.  (U.  S.)  272. 

To  Pay  the  Debu  of  the  United  Statei.  —  Having  power,  under  section  8  of  article  I., 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
United  States,  it  follows  that  Congress  has  power  when  the  money  is  raised 
to  appropriate  it  to  the  same  object. 

U.  S.  r.  Realty  Co.,  (1896)   163  U.  S.  440. 

Sffeot  of  Yerdieti  and  JndgmenU  Againat  United  Itatee. —  Without  an  appropriation  a 
claim  against  the  United  States  cannot  be  paid  by  the  treasury,  whether  the 
claim  is  by  a  verdict  or  judfirmont  or  without  either. 

Reeside  r.  Walker,  (1850)  11  How.  (U.  S.)  judgment  against  the  United  States  the  con- 

291.  stitutional  prohibition  referred  to  applies  to 

the  jiidf^ent  as   it  did   to   the  claim  upon 

This  provision  is  exclusively  a  direction  to  which  it  ia  founded.  The  officers  of  the 
the  officers  of  the  treasury  who  are  intrusted  treasury  cannot  pay  the  judgment  unless 
with  the  safe  keeping  and  payment  out  of  there  is  an  appropriation  therefor,  either  in 
the  public  money,  and  not  to  the  courts  of  the  general  form  for  the  payment  of  judg- 
law;  the  courts  and  their  officers  can  make  ments  of  this  court  or  specially  for  the  par- 
no  payment  from  the  treasury  under  any  cir-  ticular  case.  Collins's  Case,  (1879)  15  Ct. 
eumstances.     When  the  court  of  claims  gives  CI.  35. 

XiBMt  of  a  Pardon.  —  A  pardon  cannot  have  the  eflFect  to  authorize  the  payment, 
out  of  a  general  appropriation,  of  a  debt  which  a  law  of  Congress  has' said 
should  not  be  paid. 

Hart  V,  U.  S.,  (1886)   118  U.  S.  67.  affirm-  Proceeds     of     confiscated     property.  —  A 

ing  (1880)  16  Ct.  01.  484.  See  also  Claim  general  pardon  and  amnesty  granted  by  the 
of  Participant  in  Rebellion,  (1886)  18  Op.  President  will  not  entitle  one  receiving  their 
Atty.-Gen.  421.  benefits    to    the    proceeds    of    his    property 
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previously  condemned  and  sold  under  a  con-  treasuiy  can  only  be  withdrawn  l^  an  ap- 
nscation  Act,  after  such  proceeds  have  been  propriation  by  law.  Knote  v.  U.  S.,  (1877) 
paid  into  the  treasury,  as  money  once  in  the      95  U.  S.  154. 

Fajmant  of  B«nds  Issued  under  a  Treaty-  —  As  this  clause  is  construed  by  the 
practice  of  the  government,  an  Act  of  Congress  is  necessary  to  appropriate 
money  to  pay  the  public  debt,  however  created.  The  change  of  the  form  of  a 
debt,  from  a  general  stipulation  in  a  treaty  to  bonds  with  particular  provisiwis, 
does  not  take  away  that  necessity,  and  the  time  for  the  exercise  of  whatever 
power  Congress  has  over  the  matter  of  issuing  bonds  under  the  provisions  of  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians  will  come  when  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds 
is  to  be  made. 

Choctaw  Indians,  (1870)   13  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  354. 

Monty  Beesived  \rf  Treaty  te  8atislk«tion  of  COainui.  —  Wben  the  United  States,  under 
an  award  of  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  created  by  a  treaty,  receive  a  sum  "  for 
the  satisfaction  of  all  the  claims  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  tribunal," 
the  money  is  received  by  the  United  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  unmixed 
in  law  with  any  private  right,  and  unaffected  by  any  legal  obligation  to  pay 
out  any  part  of  it  to  any  one.  None  of  it  could  ever  go  out  of  the  treasury  to 
any  individual  except  "  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law.'* 

Great  Western  Ins.  Co.  t?.  U.  S.,  (1884)  19  Ct.  CI.  206. 

Oompeaiatioa  Duo  on  Govommeat  Ooatraeti. —  This  clause  is  a  mere  limitation  and 
restriction  upon  the  executive  officers  of  the  treasury  department,  and  does  not 
prevent  Congress,  the  law-making  power,  from  involving  the  government  in 
contracts  to  pay  money  to  any  extent.  When  such  contracts  are  made  the 
parties  who  acquire  rights  to  compensation  thereunder  must  wait  until  an 
appropriation  is  made  before  they  can  receive  their  money,  but  the  right  on 
their  part  and  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  remain  unchanged. 

Mitchell  f7.  U.  S.,  (1883)  18  Ct.  CI.  286.  stitution  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Act 

of    Congress,    authorizes    and    requires    the 

Money  due  on  contracts  made  by  President.  President  to  do  a  thing  which  involves  the 
—  An  appropriation  of  money  by  Congress,  expenditure  of  public  money,  then,  and  in 
for  a  specific  object,  is  an  implied  authority  such  case,  the  legality  of  an  engagement  of 
for  the  President  to  do  the  thing,  provided  the  President  to  have  the  thing  done,  that 
it  can  be  done  within  the  limits  of  the  ap-  is  of  a  contract  for  its  performance,  is  wholly 
propriation;  for  the  mere  fact  of  one  appro-  independent  of  the  question  whether  there  is 
priation  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  or  is  not  an  adequate  appropriation  by  Con- 
undertaking  of  Congress  to  make  further  ap*  gress  for  the  object,  and  the  cost  of  the  thing 
propriation,  and  does  not  of  itself  empower  becomes  a  lawful  charge  on  the  government 
the  President  to  engage  the  government  be-  Contracts  for  Extension  of  Capitol,  (1853) 
yond  the  specific  sum.     But  when  the  Con-  6  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  28. 

The  President  Has  Ho  Power  to  Xake  Advaneei  to  the  Ctoronior  of  a  Territory  otherwise 
than  by  drafts  on  funds  appropriated  by  law  for  some  branch  of  the  public 
service  in  the  territory. 

Expenditures  in  Kansas,  (1866)  8  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  137. 

Extra  Allowanoes  in  KaU  Bervioo.  —  Contracts  to  carry  the  mail  of  the  United 
States  without  stipulation  as  to  its  weight  include  the  whole  mail  accruing 
between  the  termini  named  therein  or  coming  into  it  from  other  routes, 
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according  to  the  arrangements  contemplated  when  they  were  made;  and,  if 
justice  shall  demand  extra  allowance  on  account  of  the  increased  weight,  it 
must  be  sought  of  Congress,  not  of  the  postmaster-general. 

Acts  of  Postmasters  Gen.  —  How  far  Conclusive,  (1836)  3  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  1. 

Ibadaaiiis  Against  Oi&oer  of  Treasury.  —  No  mandamus  or  other  remedy  lies  against 
any  officer  of  the  treasury  department  on  a  claim  against  the  United  States 
where  no  appropriation  to  pay  it  has  been  made. 

Reeside  v.  Walker,  (1850)   11  How.  (U.  S.)  291. 
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*'  Ho  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  Statei:  and  no  penon  holding 
any  office  of  profit  or  trust  nnder  them,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state/' 

From  ft  Tituisr  Frinoo.  —  Although  it  is  manifest  that  the  particular  collocation 

of  words  in  the  Constitution  refers  generally  to  a  foreign  government,  and  its 

regular  executive,  a  titular  prince  is  included  in  the  constitutional  prohibition, 

for  the  phrase  of  the  prohibition  is  "  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state^"  and  a 

titular  prince,  although  not  reigning,  might  have  the  function  of  bestowing  an 

office  or  title  of  nobility  or  decoration  which  would  clearly  fall  under  the 

provision. 

Gifts  from  Foreign  Prince  —  Officer  —  Oonstitutional  Prohibition,  (1902)  24  Op.  Attf.- 
Gen.  117. 

Gift  to  ft  nepartment  «r  %  eertnuMBt  InstitntiML  —  As  the  constitutional  provision 

expressly  and  exclusively  relates  to  official  persons,  it  cannot  properly  be 

extended  to  a  department  of  the  government  and  to  government  institutions. 

Gifts  from  Foreign  Prince  —  Officer — Oonstitutional  Prohibition,  (1B02)  24  Op.  Atty.- 
Gen.  117. 

BTen  a  Simple  Bemembranee  of  Oonrtoiy,  like  a  photograph,  which,  from  motives  of 

delicacy,  recognizes  the  policy  suggested  by  this  clause,  falls  under  the  inclusion 

of  "  any  present    *    *    *    of  any  kind  whatever." 

Gifts  from  Foreign  Prince  —  Officer  —  Conetitutional  Prohibition,  (1902)  24  Op.  Atty.- 
Gen.  117. 

A  Kinister  Plenipotentiary  f^om  Tbii  GovomaiiBt  to  a  foreign  power  holds  an  office 
of  profit  and  trust  under  the  United  States.  A  similar  commission  from  a 
third  power  gives  him  an  office  under  such  power,  and  this  the  Constitution 
forbids  him  to  accept.  A  minister  of  the  United  States  abroad  is  not  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution  from  rendering  a  friendly  service  to  a  foreign  power,  even 
that  of  negotiating  a  treaty  for  it,  provided  he  does  not  become  an  officer  of  that 
power,  but  the  acceptance  of  a  formal  commission  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
creates  an  official  relation  between  the  individual  thus  commissioned  and  the 
government  which  in  this  way  accredits  him  as  its  representative. 

Foreign  Diplomatic  Commission,  (1871)   13  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  538. 

Offlcei  of  Kanhal  and  Foreign  Oommoroial  Agent. —  The    offices    of   United    States 
marshal  and  commercial  agent  of  a  foreign  country  are  not  compatible. 
Marshal  of  Florida,  (1854)  6  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  409. 
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'"^'Ho  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confed^ation;  grant  letters 
of  nuurqne  and  reprisal." 

Sumndir  of  Treftty-nuking  Power.  —  By  this  clause  and  section  2  of  article  11.^ 
the  states  have  surrendered  the  treaty-making  power  to  the  general  government^ 
and  have  vested  it  in  the  President  and  Senate;  and,  when  duly  exercised  by 
the  President  and  Senate,  the  treaty  resulting  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
to  which  not  only  state  laws  but  state  constitutions  are  in  express  terma 
subordinated. 

In  re  Tiburcio  Parrott,  (1880)  1  Fed.  Rep.  601. 

Ho  Power  under  the  Goyemmeiit  can  make  "  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation," 
entered  into  by  a  state,  valid,  or  dispense  with  the  constitutional  prohibition. 
Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts,  (1838)  12  Pet.  (U.  S.)  724. 

The  OonfMerate  Itotei  of  Ameriea.  —  By  reason  of  this  clause  the  confederation 
formed  by  Virginia  and  other  states,  called  The  Confederate  States  of  America, 
could  not  be  recognized  as  having  any  legal  existence. 

Williams  t?.  Bruffy,  (1877)  96  U.  S.  183. 

InTeitment  of  Tmst  Fundi  in  Confederate  Hotee  and  Bondf . — The  investment  in  the  bonds- 
of  the  Confederate  States  was  clearly  unlawful,  and  no  legislative  Act  or 
judicial  decree  of  decision  of  any  state  could  justify  it  The  so-called  Con- 
federate government  was  in  no  sense  a  lawful  government,  but  was  a  mere 
government  of  force,  having  its  origin  and  foundation  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States.  The  notes  and  bonds  issued  in  its  name  and  for  its  support 
had  no  legal  value  as  money  or  property,  except  by  agreement  or  acceptance 
of  parties  capable  of  contracting  with  each  other,  and  can  never  be  regarded 
by  a  court  sitting  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  as  securities  in 
whidi  trust  funds  might  be  lawfully  invested. 

Lamar  v.  Micou,  (1884)   112  U.  8.  476. 

To  Grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  aeprisal  would  lead  directly  to  war,  the  power  of 
declaring  which  is  expressly  given  to  Congress. 

Barron  v.  Baltimore,  (1833)  7  Pet.  (U.  S.)  249. 
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<*  Ho  state  shall    •    •    •    coin  money." 

r»w«  XidiiiiTt  la  Cngnm.  —  The  several  states  are  prohibited  from  coining 
money,  but  no  intention  can  be  inferred  from  this  to  deny  to  Congress  this 
power. 

Legal  Tender  Cue,  (1884)  110  U.  S.  446.  S«e  wction  8  of  tlua  article^  proYiding  that 
See  alao  Barron  v,  Baltimore,  (1833)  7  Pet.  "the  Congress  shall  have  power  *  •  * 
(U.  S.)  240.  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof." 

•  VMtMitj  Ibr  VaUbimitj  of  iUadaid.  —  The  clause  declares  that  "  no  state  shall 
coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts."  These  prohibitions,  associated  with  the  powers 
granted  to  Congress  "  to  coin  money,  to  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of 
foreign  coin,"  most  obviously  constitute  members  of  the  same  family,  being 
upon  the  same  subject,  and  governed  by  the  same  policy.  This  policy  was  to 
provide  a  fixed  and  uniform  standard  of  value  throu^out  the  United  States, 
by  which  the  commercial  and  other  dealings  between  the  citizens  thereof,  or 
between  them  and  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  moneyed  transactions  of  the 
government,  should  be  regulated.  For  it  might  well  be  asked,  why  vest  in 
Congress  the  power  to  establish  a  uniform  standard  of  value  by  the  means 
pointed  out,  if  the  states  might  use  the  same  means,  and  thus  defeat  the  uni- 
formity of  the  standard,  and,  consequently,  the  standard  itself?  And  why 
establish  a  standard  at  all  for  the  government  of  the  various  contracts  which 
might  be  entered  into,  if  those  contracts  might  afterwards  be  discharged  by  a 
different  standard,  or  by  that  which  is  not  money,  under  the  authority  of 
state  tender  laws?  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  these  prohibitions,  in  the 
tenth  section,  are  entirely  homogeneous,  and  are  essential  to  the  establishment 
of  a  uniform  standard  of  value  in  the  formation  and  discharge  of  contracts. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  independent  of  the  general  phraseology  which  is  employed, 
that  the  prohibition,  in  regard  to  state  tender  laws,  will  admit  of  no  con- 
struction which  would  confine  it  to  state  laws  which  have  a  retrospective 
operation. 

Per  Washington,  J.,  in  Qgden  v.  Saunders,  (1827)  12  Wheat  (U.  S.)  265. 
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ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  10. 

''Ho  state  shaU    *    *    *    emit  bills  of  credit'' 

I.  Reason  for  Adoption  of  Prohibition,  715. 
II.  What  Constitutes  a  Bill  of  Credit,  715. 

1.  In  General y  715. 

2.  Issued  on  the  Credit  of  the  State^  717. 

3.  Intended  to  Circulate  as  Money ^  717. 

III.  Power  of  Congress  to  Emit  Bills  of  Credit,  717 

IV.  Bills  of  State  Banks,  717. 
V.  Treasury  Certificates,  719. 

VL  Auditor's  Warrants  for  Money  Due,  72a 
VII.  Tax  Receivable  Coupons,  721. 
VIII.  Loan  Office  Certificates,  721. 
IX.  Notes  Issued  by  Municipal  Corporations,  721. 
X.  Change  Bills  Issued  by  a  State  Corporation,  721. 
XI.  Security  for  Money  Borrowed,  722. 
XII.  Bonds  Issued  to  Redeem  Outstanding  Paper,  722, 
XIII.  Confederate  Treasury  Notes,  722. 

I.  B1A8OH  FOB  Adoptioh  07  Peohibitioh.  —  It  was  in  oonsequence  of  the 
■Qiirestraiiied  issues  of  paper  money  by  the  colonial  and  state  governments, 
based  alone  upon  credit,  that  this  clause  in  the  Constitution  prohibiting  the  emis- 
sion of  bills  of  credit  by  the  states  was  adopted,  and  the  proper  definition  of  the 
term  was  not  founded  on  the  abstract  meaning  of  the  words  so  as  to  include 
everything  in  the  nature  of  an  obligation  to  pay  money,  reposing  on  the  public 
faith  and  subject  to  future  redemption,  but  was  limited  to  those  particular 
forms  or  evidences  of  debt  that  had  been  so  abused  to  the  detriment  of  both 
private  and  public  interests. 

Houston,  etc.,  R.  Qo,  v.  Texas,  (1900)  177  U.  S.  87.  See  also  Craig  v,  Missouri,  <1830) 
4  Pet.  (U.  8.)  431. 

n.  What  Cohstitvtbs  a  Bill  or  Cbbdit  —  1.  In  General  —  To  constitute  a 

bill  of  credit  within  the  Constitution,  it  must  be  issued  by  a  state,  on  the  faith 

of  the  state,  and  be  designed  to  circulate  as  money.    It  must  be  a  paper  which 

circulates  on  the  credit  of  the  state,  and  is  so  received  and  used  in  the  ordinary 

business  of  life. 

Briscoe  v,  Kentucky  Bank,  (1837)   11  Pet.  be  pledged  for  their  redemption;   and  they 

(U.  S.)  318,  wherein  the  court  said:   "When  are  issued  on  the  credit  of  the  state,  whicn 

a  state  emits  bills  of  credit  the  amount  to  in  some  form  appears  upon  the  face  of  the 

be  issued  is  fixed  by  law,  as  also  the  fund  notes,  or  by  the  signature  of  the  person  who 

out  of  which  they  are  to  be  paid,  if  any  fund  issues  them." 

To  ''Bmit  Bills  of  Credit'*  means  the  issuing  of  paper  intended  to  circulate 
thiou^  the  community  for  its  ordinary  purposes  as  money,  which  paper  is 
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redeemable  at  a  future  day.  ''  In  its  enlarged,  and  perhaps  its  literal  eense, 
the  term  *  bill  of  credit '  may  comprehend  any  instrument  by  which  a  state 
engages  to  pay  money  at  a  future  day;  thus  including  a  certificate  given  for 
money  borrowed.  But  the  language  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  the  mischief 
to  be  prevented,  which  we  know  from  the  history^  of  our  country,  equally 
limit  the  interpretation  of  the  terms.  The  word  *  emit '  is  never  employed 
in  describing  those  contracts  by  which  a  state  binds  itself  to  pay  money  at 
a  future  day  for  serv^ices  actually  received,  or  for  money  borrowed  for  present 
use;  nor  are  instruments  executed  for  such  purposes,  in  common  language, 
denominated  *  bills  of  credit.'  " 


Craig  V,  Missouri,   (1830)    4  Pet.   (U.  S.) 
431. 

Judicial  comments  on  the  above  cases. — 

"Chief  Justice  MarshaU,  in  Craig  i*.  MIb- 
souri,  (1830)  4  Pet.  (U.  S.)  410,  432,  said, 
that  'bills  of  credit  signify  a  paper  medium 
intended  to  circulate  between  individuals,  and 
between  government  and  individuals,  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  society.'  This  defini- 
tion was  made  more  exact  by  merely  ex- 
pressing, however,  its  implications  in  Bris- 
coe V,  Kentucky  Bank,  (1837)  11  Pet.  (U. 
S.)  267,  314,  where  it  was  said:  *  The  defini- 
tion, then,  which  does  include  all  classes  of 
bills  of  credit,  emitted  by  the  colonies  or 
states,  is  a  paper  issued  by  the  sovereign 
power,  containing  a  pledge  of  its  faith  and 
designed  to  circulate  as  money.'  And  again, 
p.  318,  'To  constitute  a  bill  of  credit,  within 
the  Constitution,  it  must  be  issued  by  a  state, 
on  the  faith  of  the  state,  and  be  designed  to 
circulate  as  money.  It  must  be  a  paper 
which  circulates  on  the  credit  of  the  state, 
and  is  so  received  and"  used  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  life.'  The  definition  was  re- 
peated in  Darrington  v.  Branch  of  Alabama 
Bank,  (1851)  13  How.  (U.  S.)  12."  Poin- 
dexter  v.  Greenhow,  (1884)   114  U.  S.  284. 

"When  the  case  of  Craig  v,  Missouri, 
(1830)  4  Pet.  (U.  S.)  410,  was  decided,  in 
1830,  there  were  only  seven  judges  upon  the 
bench.  Four  concurred  in  the  opinion  with 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  then  delivered,  and 
three  denied  the  doctrine  then  laid  down  and 
settled,  and  each  of  them  delivered  a  sepa- 
rate opinion  against  its  authority.  The 
same  question  was  again  brought  up,  on  error 
to  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Kentucky,  in  the  case  of  Briscoe  v.  Kentucky 
BaT\k,  (1837)  11  Pet.  (U.  S.)  257.  The 
writ  was  sued  out  about  the  year  1832  and 
the  cause  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
When  it  came  on  first  to  be  heard,  Judge 
Story  remarks  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  that  court  that  the  Act  of  Ken- 


tucky establishing  the  Commonwealth  Bank 
was  unconstitutional  and  void,  being  repug- 
nant to  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which 
forbids  a  state  to  emit  bills  of  credit.  From 
some  cause  or  other  the  opinion  was  held  np, 
and  the  cause  was  ordei^d  to  be  reargued, 
and  was  finally  settled,  at  the  January  term. 
1838,  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Act  of  the  Kentucky  legislature.  Before  tiie 
opinion  was  delivered  in  this  cause  the  num- 
ber of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  had 
been  increased,  by  Act  of  Congress,  to  nine 
members;  and  death  had  removed  several  of 
those  from  the  scene  of  their  usefulness  and 
great  labors  who  heard  and  determined  the 
point  in  the  case  of  Craig  r.  Missouri;  and 
among  these  was  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  a 
name  ever  to  be  held  in  respect  and  rever- 
ence. The  opinion  in  the  case  of  Briscoe  r. 
Kentucky  Bank  was  delivered  by  Justie» 
McLean,  and  all  the  judges  then  present,  ex- 
cept Justice  Story,  seem  to  have  concurred 
in  the  reasons  and  principles  stated.  He 
dissented,  and,  in  an  argument  of  singular 
ability  and  learning,  nobly  vindicate  the 
memory  of  his  illustrious  friend,  the  late 
and  lamented  chief  justice,  from  the  im- 
putation of  rashness  or  a  want  of  deep  re- 
flection." McFarland  v.  State  Bank,  (1842) 
4  Ark.  61. 

"  From  the  history  of  the  American  coloniea 
and  of  the  states,  after  they  had  declared 
their  independence,  down  to  the  adoption  of 
this  Constitution;  from  the  contemporary 
exposition  in  The  Federalist  and  from  all  the 
judicial  decisions,  both  federal  and  state, 
that  have  been  rendered  construing  the 
clause,  we  know  that  the  mischief  which  the 
framers  intended  to  prevent  was  the  issue  of 
paper  money  by  the  states.  To  emit  bills  of 
credit  was,  therefore,  for  a  state  to  issue  its 
paper,  payable  on  demand,  or  redeemable  at 
a  future  day  and  intended  to  circulate  as 
money."  Bragg  v,  Tuffts,  (1887)  49  Ark. 
563. 


To  Be  Made  a  Legal  Tender  is  not  an  essential  quality  of  bills  of  credit  or  the 
only  mischief  resulting  from  them. 


Craig  V,  Missouri,  (1830)  4  Pet.  (U.  S.) 
433,  wherein  the  court  said :  "  The  prohibi- 
tion is  general.  It  extends  to  all  bills  of 
credit,  not  to  bills  of  a  particular  descrip- 
tion. That  tribunal  must  be  bold  indeed 
which,  without  the  aid  of  other  explanatory 


words,  could  venture  on  this  construction. 
It  is  the  less  admissible  in  this  case,  because 
the  same  clause  of  the  Constitution  contains 
a  substantive  prohibition  to  the  enactment  of 
tender  laws.  The  Constitution,  therefore, 
considers  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit,  and 
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Art.  I.,  tM.  10.  CONSTITUTION.  Billa  of  Grtdit. 

the   enaetment   of   tender  laws,   as   distinct  be  emitted  if  they  be  not  made  a  tender  in 

operations,  independent  of  each  other,  which  payment  of  debts,  is,  in  effect,  to  expunge 

naay  be  separately  performed.     Both  are  for*  that  distinct  independent  prohibition,  and  to 

bidden.     To  sustain  the  one  because  it  is  not  read  the  clause  as  if  it  had  been  entirely 

also  the  other;  to  say  that  bills  of  credit  may  omitted." 

S.  Iisned  on  the  Credit  of  the  State.  —  A  bill  of  credit  emanates  from  the 

sovereignty  of  the  state.     It  rests  for  its  currency  on  the  faith  of  the  state 

pledged  by  a  public  law.    The  state  cannot  be  sued  ordinarily  on  such  bill  nor 

its  payment  exacted  against  its  will.     There  is  no  fund  or  property  which  the 

owner  of  the  bill  can  reach  by  judicial  process. 

Darrington  v.   Branch  of  Alabama  Bank,  of  such  bills.     In  the  one  case,  the  bills  are 

(1851)   13  How.   (U.  S.)   17.  based  upon   the  general   credit  of  the  state 

alone ;  in  the  otiier,  the  bills  are  based  on  the 

Bills   of   credit,   as   contemplated   by    the  credit  of  a  certain  specific  fund  specially  set 

Constitution,  are  such  as  are  drawn  or  issued  apart  and   pledged   for  the  payment  of  the 

by  the  state,  upon  the  general  credit  thereof,  bills  authorized  to  be  put  into  circulation  as 

without    the   appropriation    of    any    specific  money.      Central  Bank  r.  Little,   (1852)    11 

fund  for  the  payment  or  ultimate  redemption  Ga.  351. 

8.  Intended  to  Circulate  as  Money. —  The  bills  prohibited  by  the  Federal 

Constitution  are  those  which  were  intended  to  circulate  as  money. 

Houston,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Texas,  (1900)   177       dered,  du  not  fall  vithin  the  description  of 
U.  S.  87.  bills  of  credit,  provided  they  are  not  intended 

-The  bills  mtiBt  have  been  deaisned  to  be      ^^  P"*  into  circulation  in  the  community 

«.  r-2_T^x  x^  •       1  x«  as    money.       Such    are    auditors    warrants 

a  sabstitnte  for  money  to  form  a  circulatmg      "v:«v.   i:«,iiH«+o  fho  o«i«««*  i^of  tikr  afl*! 

the  Act  which  Authorize,   their   issue.      It  »-   -*  ^^ ^-^ni^t^J^Z  Ir^^^. 

is  not  sufficient  that  individual  holders  have  "*««5  v.  xu   ^o,  ^  «o. ,  tu  xl.«..  ««•«. 

occasionally  used  the  paper  as  currency  in  Paper  prohibited  can  only  be  such  as  is 

the  ordinary  transactions  of  business.     Mere  designed  to  circulate  as  money  or  answer  the 

acknowledgments  of  indebtedness  by  a  state,  ordinary  purposes  of  coin.    Indiana  v.  Woran, 

either  for  borrowed  money  or  services  ren-  (1843)  6  Hill  (N.  Y.)  33. 

m  POWBB  OF  C0HGSB88  TO  EMIT  BILLS  OF  Cbsdit.  —  The  several  states  are 

prohibited  from  emitting  bills  of  credit,  but  no  intention  can  be  inferred  from 

this  to  deny  to  Congress  this  power. 

Legal  Tender  Case,   (1884)    110  U.  S.  446.  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  exe- 

See  also  Potoer  to  Issue  Legal  Tender  Treaa-  cution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 

ury  Notes,  under  the  last  clause  of  sec.  8,  powers   vested   by   this   Constitution    in   the 

arL   L,  providing  that  Congress  shall  have  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 

power   "to   make   all   laws   which    shall    be  department  or  officer  thereof." 

IT.  Bills  of  Statb  Bahks.  —  Bank  notes  issued  by  a  state  bank  estab- 
lished in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  commonwealth,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  president  and  twelve  directors  chosen  by  the  legislature,  in  which 
notes  the  bank  promised  to  pay  to  the  bearer  on  demand  the  sum  specified  on 
the  face  of  the  notes,  are  not  bills  of  credit.  As  the  leading  properties  on  the 
notes  of  the  bank  were  essentially  different  from  any  of  the  numerous  classes  of 
bills  of  credit  issued  by  the  states  and  colonies;  as  they  were  not  emitted  by  the 
state,  nor  upon  its  credit,  but  on  the  credit  of  the  funds  of  the  bank ;  as  they  were 
payable  in  gold  and  silver  on  demand  and  the  holder  can  sue  the  bank;  and 
as  to  constitute  a  bill  of  credit  it  must  be  issued  by  a  state,  and  on  the  credit 

of  the  state,  and  the  holder  cannot  by  legal  means  compel  the  payment  of  the 
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billy  the  character  of  these  two  descriptions  of  paper  cannot  be  considered  as 
identical. 


Vwiied  States,  —  Briscoe  v,  Kentucky  Bank, 

(1837)  11  Pet.  (U.  8.)  316. 

ArkanaoB.  —  McFarUnd  v.  State  Bank, 
(1842)  4  Ark.  44. 

Georgia.  —  SUte  v.  Calvin,  (1822)  R.  M. 
Charlt.    (Ga.)    151. 

Kentucky.  —  Lampton  v.  Commonwealth's 
Bank,  (1822)  2  Litt.  (Ky.)  301;  Common- 
wealth Bank  v.  Swindler,  (1834)  2  Dana 
(Ky.)  393;  Commonwealth  Bank  v,  Spilman, 
(1835)  3  Dana  (Ky.)  150;  Jones  v.  Tennes- 
see Bank,  (1847)  8  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)   122. 

Tennessee.  —  Craighead    v.    State    Bank, 

(1838)  Meics  (Tenn.)  205. 

But  see  Commonwealth  Bank  v.  Clark,  4 
Mo.  59;  Griffith  17.  Commonwealth  Bank,  4 
Mo.  256. 

Not  resting  on  the  sole  faith  and  credit  of 
the  state.  —  A  state  statute  incorporating  a 
bank,  which  does  not  rest  on  the  sole  faith 
and  credit  of  the  state,  is  not  opposed  to 
this  clause.  The  object  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  in  inserting  this  restriction 
upon  the  powers  of  the  state  governments 
was  to  prevent  them  from  making  a  paper 
currency,  which  had  been  productive  of  much 
inconvenience  at  that  period;  but  it  was  not 
intended  to  prevent  them  from  establishing 
banking  institutions  for  their  own  benefit. 
Vermont  State  Bank  v.  Porter,  (1812)  5  Day 
(Conn.)  319. 

If  charter  failed  to  provide  a  fvnd  for 
capitaL  —  A  state  bank  was  incorporated 
with  capital  stock  paid  in  by  the  state,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  raised  by  the  sale 
of  bonds  of  the  state.  In  holding  that,  on 
the  bank's  becoming  insolvent,  statutes  which 
withdrew  the  assets  of  the  bank  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  state  impaired  the  obligation  of 
the  other  creditors'  contracts,  the  court,  aa 
to  the  construction  of  the  charter  of  the 
bank  which  would  allow  the  fund  raised  by 
the  sale  of  the  state's  bonds  to  be  appro- 
priated to  pay  the  bonds,  leaving  the  cred- 
itors who  had  dealt  with  the  bank  on  the 
faith  of  that  capital  wholly  unpaid,  said: 
"  Upon    this    construction    of    the    charter, 


taken  in  connection  with  the  alleged  ri^t 
to  withdraw  at  pleasure  all  the  other  funds 
deposited,  the  bank  had  no  proper  capital 
which  was  bound  by  its  contracts:  and  this 
would  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  validity  of  the  charter  under  the 
tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  prohibiting  the 
states  from  emitting  bills  of  credit.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  power  of  the  several 
states  to  create  corporations,  to  issue  bills, 
and  transact  business  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
the  state  which  appointed  the  corporate  offi- 
cers, and  was  alone  interested  in  the  bank, 
has  been  from  time  to  time  seriously  q[ue8- 
tioned.  The  cases  of  Briscoe  v.  Kentucl^ 
Bank,  (1837)  11  Pet.  (U.  S.)  257,  and 
Darrington  r.  Branch  of  Alabama  Bank, 
(1851)  13  How.  (U.  S.)  12,  have  settled 
this  question  in  reference  to  such  banks  as 
were  involved  in  those  cases.  But  the  prin- 
cipal ground  on  which  such  bills  were  dis- 
tinguished from  bills  of  credit  emitted  by 
the  state  was  that  they  do  not  rest  on  the 
credit  of  the  state,  but  on  the  credit  of  the 
corporation  derived  from  its  capital  stock. 
But  if  the  charter  of  the  bank  has  not  pro- 
vided any  fund,  effectually  chargeable  with 
the  redemption  of  its  bills,  if  what  is  called 
its  capital  is  liable  to  be  withdrawn  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  state,  though  no  means  of 
redeeming  the  bills  should  remain,  then  the 
bills  rest  wholly  upon  the  faith  of  the  state 
and  not  upon  the  credit  of  the  corporation 
founded  on  its  property.  We  do  not  per- 
ceive in  the  charter  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Arkansas  an  intention  to  create  such  a  baak 
and  emit  such  bills;  on  the  contrary,  we 
think  it  plainly  appears  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  make  a  bank  having  a  real  capital 
on  the  credit  of  which  its  business  was  to  be 
transacted;  and  this  intention  is  necessarily 
in  conflict  with  the  existence  of  the  power 
anywhere  to  appropriate  the  funds  of  the 
bank,  after  it  became  insolvent,  to  pay  debts 
of  the  state  contracted  to  borrow  the  money 
which  constituted  that  capital."  Curran  r. 
Arkansas,   (1853)    15  How.   (U.  S.)    317. 


When  the  SUte  It  the  Only  Stockholder.  —  Bills  issued  by  a  state  bank  in  which 
the  state  is  the  only  stockholder,  made  payable  on  presentation  to  the  bank 
and  signed  by  its  president  and  cashier,  and  which  when  issued  were  convertible 
into  specie  by  the  holder,  were  current,  and  in  all  transactions  were  received  and 
paid  out  as  equal  in  value  to  specie,  do  not  come  within  the  definition  of  bills 
of  credit. 


Darrington  v.  Branch  of  Alabama  Bank, 
(1861)    13  How.   (U.  S.)    15. 

The  notes  of  a  bank,  the  capital  of  which 
was  furnished  exclusively  by  the  state,  are 
not  bills  of  credit  when  they  are  drawn  on 
the  credit  of  a  particular  fund  set  apart  for 
that  purpose.  Billis  t?.  State,  (1822)  2  Mc- 
Cord  L.  (S.  Car.)  20. 

Whole  capital  raised  by  sale  of  state  bonds. 
—  Notes  issued  by  a  state  bank,  the  whole 


capital  of  which  was  raised  by  a  sale  of  the 
bonds  of  the  state,  or  by  loans  founded  upon 
those  bonds,  are  not  bills  of  credit  within  the 
prohibition  of  the  Constitution.  Bills  of  the 
bank  were  not  made  payable  by  the  state, 
and  the  capitnl  was  provided  for  their  re- 
demption, and  the  general  management  of 
the  bank  iindor  the  charter  was  committed 
to  the  president  and  directors  as  an  ordinan'' 
bankirjj  os«5oci*ition.  Woodruff  r.  Trapnall, 
(1850)    10  How,   (U,  S.)   206. 
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Plodgo  of  Stato  Orodit  for  milmato  Bodonytion.  —  A  pledge  of  credit  of  the  state  for 
the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  notes  of  a  bank  chartered  by  a  state  does  not 
make  the  notes  issued  by  the  bank  '^  bills  of  credit "  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  when  the  corporation  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  banking, 
not  upon  the  credit  of  the  state,  but  upon  a  fund  provided  for  that  purpose. 


Owen  17.  Branch  Bank,  (1842)   3  Ala.  266. 

Pledgo  of  otato  property.  —  Notes  issued 
and  owned  by  a  state  bai:^,  the  charter  of 
which  provided  that  they  were  to  be  re- 
ceivable at  all  times  for  debts  due  the  state, 
or  to  any  county,  or  to  the  bank,  and  all  the 
revenues,  lands,  town  lots,  fundis,  and  other 
property  of  the  state  were  "pledged"  for 
the  redemption  of  the  bills,  and  uie  legis- 


lature "pledged"  themselves,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  years  from  the  passage  of  the 
Act,  to  redeem  all  the  bills  to  be  issued  by 
virtue  of  the  Act  in  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
bank  was  also  reouired  to  withdraw  from 
circulation,  annually,  one-tenth  part  of  the 
whole  amount  of  the  bills  issued,  were  held 
to  be  bills  of  credit.  Linn  v.  State  Bank, 
(1833)  2  111.  93,  follofffing  Craig  17.  Missouri, 
(1830)  4  Pet.  (U.  8.)  431. 


V.  TSBASITBT  CSBTmoATBflb  —  Treasury  warrants  in  the  denominations  of 
one  dollar,  five  dollars,  and  ten  dollars  were  issued  by  a  state  in  the  following 
form:  "  Arkansas  treasury  warrant,  No.  1126,  on  auditor's  warrant,  No.  2182. 
The  state  of  Arkansas  promises  to  pay  F.  Bates,  or  bearer,  ten  dollars,  with 
interest  at  eight  per  centum  per  annum,  to  be  paid  in  the  order  of  their  number. 
November  19,  1861.  $10.  O.  Basham,  treasurer."  They  were  held  to  be 
bills  of  credit  and  void. 


Bragg  V,  Tuflfts,  (1887)  49  Ark.  668. 

Treasury  certificates  bearing  interest,  to 
be  used  by  the  persons  to  whom  due,  "or 
bearer,"  issued  in  small  denominations  and 
on  bank-note  paper,  under  a  statute  declaring 
"  that  the  certificates  or  warrants  issued  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  state  of  Arkansas  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  Act  aforesaid,  and  all  cer- 
tificates or  warrants  which  may  be  hereafter 
issued  by  said  treasurer  in  pursuance  of  law, 
shall  be  and  are  hereby  made  receivable  in 
payment  of  all  state,  county,  and  municipal 
taxes,  and  all  debts  due  the  state  whatever," 
etc.,  were  held  not  to  be  "bills  of  credit." 
Ramsey  v.  Cox,  (1873)  28  Ark.  367.  But  in 
the  case  of  Bragg  v.  Tuffts,  (1887)  49  Ark. 
668,  the  court  said  that  in  this  case  "  it  was 
decided  that  the  treasurer's  certificates  which 
were  issued  under  the  Acts  of  1868,  1869, 
and  1871,  and  which  were  made  a  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  taxes,  salaries,  and  fees  of  all 
officers,  were  not  bills  of  credit.  The  subject 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  veiy  maturely 
considered.  But  the  court  could  see  no  in- 
dication that  the  circulation  of  these  instru- 
ments as  money  was  enforced  by  statutory 
provisions." 

Louisiana  certificates,  in  the  following 
form:  "  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  23,  1866.  It 
is  hereby  certified  that  five  dollars  is  due  by 
the  state  of  Louisiana  to  bearer,  and  the  state 
treasurer  is  hereby  directed  to  pay  the  same 
twelve  months  after  date.  (Signed)  H.  Per- 
alta,  auditor.  Approved:  Adam  Giffen,  treas- 
urer," with  the  indorsement  that  **  this  certifi- 
cate is  receivable  in  payment  of  all  state  dues 
and  for  sale  of  public  lands,  and  Is  fundable, 
at  the  option  of  the  holder,  in  state  bonds 


bearing  six  per  cent,  interest  per  annum, 
payable  semiannual  Iv,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  legislature  ap- 
proved Feb.  9,  1866,"  were  held  to  be  bills  of 
credit  prohibited  by  this  clause.  City  Nat. 
Bank  v,  Mahan,  (1869)  21  La.  Ann.  763,  in 
which  case  the  court  said :  "  That  they  were 
designed  to  circulate  as  money  is  manifested 
hv  the  Act  of  the  legislature  as  well  as  by 
the  certificates  themselves.  The  Act  afore- 
said declares  the  certificates  are  to  be  issued 
'for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  stete.'  Section  2  declares 
'that  the  governor  shall  determine  the  de- 
nomination and  form  of  the  certificates;  that 
they  shall  be  printed  and  engraved  under  his 
direction  and  control,  ete.,  and  that  they 
shall  be  receivable  for  all  stete  taxes  or  other 
public  dues  as  well  as  for  the  sale  of  public 
lands.'  They  were  issued  in  sums  of  five, 
ten,  and  twenty  dollars  in  the  similitude  of 
ordinary  bank  bills,  and  they  were  actually 
circulated  as  money." 

Treasury  notes  issued  upon  security.  —  The 
stete  of  Mississippi,  under  an  Act  entitled 
"  An  Act  authorizing  the  issuance  of  treasury 
notes  as  advances  on  cotton,"  issued  notes  in 
tho    following    form:      "On    demand,    after 

Sroclamation  made  to  present,  the  stete  of 
(ississippi  will  pay  the  bearer  the  sum  of 

dollars,  out  of  proceeds  of  cotton  pledged 

for  the  redemption  of  this  note  at  the  treas- 
urer's office  in  Jackson,  Mississippi.     Issued 

this  day  of  ,  186—."     They  were 

signed  by  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  and 
the  treasurer  of  the  state,  and  were  receivable 
in  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  state  and 
counties  except  the  militery  tax.    The  auditor 
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was  authorized  to  issue  them  to  the  people 
upon  a  pledge  of  cotton,  which  the  citizen 
bound  himself  to  deliver  on  proclamation  of 
the  governor,  at  some  Confederate  seaport, 
at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  pound.  In  con- 
sideration of  this  cotton,  so  pledged  by  the 
citizen,  under  bond  and  security  for  his  faith- 
ful performance  of  the  stipulation  of  his  con- 
tract, the  state  issued  to  him  this  cotton  cur- 
rency. The  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
cotton  by  the  state  was  to  be  set  apart,  when 
realized,  for  the  redemption  of  these  issues, 
thus  making  them  not  merely  dependent  upon 
the  faith  and  credit  of  the  state  for  their 
redemption,  but  upon  the  specific  pledge  of 
this  cotton  fund.  It  was  held  that  the  notes 
so  issued  were  not  bills  of  credit.  Gowen  f. 
Shute,  (1874)  4  Bazt.  (Tenn.)  62. 

State  certificate!,  styled  "reyenve  bond 
•crip/'  issued  under  a  statute  entitled  "  An 
Act  to  relieve  the  state  of  South  Carolina 
of  all  liability  for  its  guarantee  of  the  bonds 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  Company,  by 
providing  for  the  securing  and  destruction  of 
the  same,"  providing,  in  part,  "  that,  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  state  treas- 
urer is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
have  printed  and  engraved  on  steel,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  treasury  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness, to  be  known  and  designated  as  revenue 
bond  scrip  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina, 
in  such  form  and  of  such  denomination  as 
may  be  determined  on  by  the  state  treasurer 
and  the  president  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad 
Company,  in  South  Carolina,  to  the  amount 
of  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  which  revenue  bond  scrip  shall  be  signed 
by  the  state  treasurer,  and  shall  express  that 
the  sum  mentioned  therein  is  due  by  the  state 
of  South  Carolina  to  the  bearer  thereof,  and 
that  the  same  will  be  received  in  payment  of 
taxes  and  all  other  dues  to  the  state  except 


special  tax  levied  to  pay  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt,"  were  held  to  be  bills  of  credit,  as 
they  were  issued  by  a  state  in  its  sovereign 
character,  contained  a  pledge  of  its  faith,  and 
could  circulate  as  money.  Wesley  r.  Eells, 
(1808)  90  Fed.  Rep.  151,  affirmed  on  other 
grounds  (1000)  177  U.  S.  375.  See  also 
Auditor  r.  Treasurer,  (1873)  4  S.  Car.  311; 
State  V.  Comptroller  Gen.,  (1872)  4  S.  Car.  185. 

The  issue  of  revefwe  bond  scrip,  which  in 
law  and  fact  are  bills  of  credit,  is  invalid 
under  this  clause.  Robinson  v.  Lee,  (1903) 
122  Fed.  Rep.  1012. 

Certificates  of  indebtedness  issued  by  a 
state  treasurer,  under  the  authority  of  a  state 
statute,  as  evidence  of  particular  debts  not 
paid  but  remaining  due,  are  not  bills  of 
credit.  That  some  of  the  said  certificates  of 
indebtedness  are  to  be  receivable  in  taxes 
due  the  state  affords  no  evidence  of  an  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  create 
a  currency  of  circulating  medium.  It  is  but 
a  readv  and  legitimate  mode  of  their  payment 
or  redemption,  and  exhibits  no  purpose  of 
creating  a  medium  by  which  the  volume  of 
circulation  might  be  so  increased  as  to  produce 
all  the  evils  of  a  redundant  and  excessive  cur- 
rency. State  V.  Cardozo,  (1874)  5  S.  Car.  309. 
See  also  Houston,  etc.,  R.  Co.  r.  Texas, 
(1900)  177  U.  S.  87,  noted  infra,  under 
Auditor's  Warrants  for  Money  Due,  suid  Peo- 
ple t7.  Brie,  (1887)  43  Hun  (N.  Y.)  317, 
affirmed  (1887)  105  N.  Y.  618,  as  to  a  cer- 
tificate issued  under  a  Missouri  statute  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  on  account  of  services  in 
the  state  militia,  after  the  claim  of  the  per- 
son therein  named,  for  his  services,  had  been 
presented  to  the  United  States  government, 
and  the  amount  allowed  had  been  by  it  paid 
to  the  state,  and  then  only  for  the  actual 
amount  received  from  the  United  States 
government. 


VL  AUDXTOB'8  Wabbaktb  70B  MovXT  DVB.  —  A  warrant  drawn  by  the  state 
authorities  in  payment  of  an  appropriation  made  by  the  legislature,  where  the 
warrant  is  payable  upon  presentation,  if  there  be  funds  in  the  treasury,  and 
which  has  been  issued  to  an  individual  in  payment  of  the  debt  of  the  state  to 
him,  cannot  be  properly  called  a  bill  of  credit  or  a  treasury  warrant  intended 
to  circulate  as  money.  Although  the  state  directed  its  officers  to  reoeiye  the 
warrants  as  money,  in  payment  of  certain  dues  to  the  state,  and  to  deliver  them 
to  those  who  would  receive  them  as  money  in  payment  of  dues  from  the  state 
to  such  persons,  yet  this  direction  was  only  another  mode  of  expressing  the 
idea  that,  as  between  the  state  and  the  individual,  the  delivery  of  the  warrant 
should  operate  as  a  payment  of  the  debt  for  which  the  delivery  was  made. 


Houston,  etc.,  R.  (Do.  v,  Texas,  (1900)  177 
U.  S.  87. 

Auditors'  warrants  issued  under  a  statute 
providing  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
auditor  of  public  accounts  to  examine,  set- 
tle, and  audit  all  accounts,  claims,  or  de- 
mands whatsoever  against  the  state,  arising 
under  any  Act  or  resolution  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  to  grant  to  every  claimant  au- 


thorized to  receive  the  same  a  warrant  od 
the  state  treasury,  upon   which  warrant  or 


upon 
uditoi 


certificate  of  the  auditor  the  treasurer  is 
authorized  to  make  payment,  and  in  no  other 
way,  are  not  bills  of  credit  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  sometimes  so  used  by  the  individual 
holders  cannot  alter  their  legal  effect 
Pagaud  V.  SUte,  (1845)  5  Smed.  ft  M. 
(Miss.)  496. 
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Vn.  Tax  SSOBIVABLE  COUFOKS. —  State  coupons  were  issued  in  the  following 

form :    "  Receivable  at  and  after  maturity  for  all  taxes,  debts,  and  demands 

due  the  state.    The  commonwealth  of  Virginia  will  pay  the  bearer  thirty  dollars 

interest  due  Jan.  1,  1884,  on  bond  No.  2731.     Coupon  No.  20.     Geo.  Eye, 

treasurer."    It  was  held  that  they  were  not  bills  of  credit  in  the  sense  of  the 

Constitution.     They  were  promises  to  pay  money,  and  their  payment  and 

redemption  were  based  on  the  credit  of  the  state,  but  they  were  not  emitted  by 

the  state  in  the  sense  in  which  a  government  emits  its  treasury  notes,  or  a  bank 

its  bank  notes  —  a  circulating  medium  or  paper  currency  —  as  a  substitute 

for  money. 

Poindexter  i^.  Greenhow,  (1884)   114  U.  8.  munity,  as  a  representative  and   substitute 

284,  wherein  the  court  said  that  making  state  for  money,  in  the  common   transactions   of 

coupons  receivable  in  payment  of  taxes  and  business,  which  is  necessary  to  bring  them 

other  dues  to  the  state  falls  far  short  of  their  within  the  constitutional  prohibition  against 

fitness  for  general  circulation  in  the  com-  bills  of  credit. 

ym.  LOAV  Qffiox  QIBTIFIOATS&  —  Loan  office  certificates  signed  by  the 

auditor  and  treasurer  of  the  state,  issued  by  those  officers,  in  denominations 

not  exceeding  ten  dollars  nor  less  than  fifty  cents,  and  purporting  on  their  face 

to  be  receivable  at  the  treasury,  or  at  any  loan  office  of  the  state,  in  discharge  of 

taxes  or  debts  due  to  the  state,  and  issued  under  a  statute  which  makes  them 

receivable  in  discharge  of  all  taxes  or  debts  due  to  the  state,  or  any  county  or 

town  therein,  and  of  all  salaries  and  fees  of  office  to  all  officers,  civil  and 

military,  within  the  state,  pledging  the  faith  and  funds  of  the  state  for  their 

ledemption,  are  bills  of  credit  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause. 

Craig  V.  Missouri,  (1830)  4  Pet.  (U.  S.)  432.  See  also  Byrne  v.  Missouri,  (1834)  8  Pet 
(U.  S.)  40;  Mansker  v.  State,  (1824)  1  Mo.  452;  Loper  v.  State,  (1826)  1  Mo.  632. 

DL  HOTXB  IssirsD  bt  HimciPAL  CoBPOBATXO]r&  —  Notes  issued  by  a  munici- 
pal corporation  with  the  indorsement  that  '^  this  note  is  issued  in  exchange  for 
notes  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  of  smaller  denominations,  under  and  by 
virtue  of  ordinance  No.  6250,  approved  October  12,  1864,  and  is  receivable 
for  all  debts  due  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  for  the  redemption  of  the  same 
the  real  estate  of  the  city  is  pledged,"  were  held  not  to  be  bills  of  credit  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

Smith   V.    New   Orleans,    (1871)    23    La.      the  mayor  and  city  council,  with  power  to 

Ann.  5.  pledge  and  dispose  of  them,  and  authorizing 

A  ^.^^^  <m'»«««  -^n^*  4.A  «M«.«i<u«..i  --«,        them  to  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes,  does 

jL^^kF^.  T^J^i«  n^5^«.^'      °o*  ^i<>^»te  this  ckuse.     Baltimore  t;.  State, 
miMioiiers  to  issue,  in  oerUin  contmgencies,       .^^^^.  ^^  ^^  4gg 

certificates  of  indebtedness  m  the  name  of       ^  *«»"•''  *"  ^«-  ^"°* 

X.  CHAHes  Bills  Ibsitsd  bt  a  Stats  CoBPOBATioir.  —  A  railroad  owned  by 
a  state  was  authorized  by  the  state  to  issue  and  put  in  circulation  change 
bills  of  the  denominations  of  one  dollar,  fifty  cents,  twenty-five  cents,  ten  cents, 
and  five  cents,  to  be  redeemed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  railroad  in  current  bank 
notes  whenever  presented  in  sums  of  five  dollars  or  upwards.  For  the  ultimate 
reduction  of  the  change  bills,  the  railroad,  its  fixtures,  property,  and  revenue, 
together  with  the  faith  of  the  state,  were  pledged,  and  the  bills  were  made 
receivable  in  payment  of  taxes  and  all  other  dues  to  the  state  as  well  as  dues 
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to  the  railroad.  It  was  held  that  the  bills  were  bills  of  credit  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

Weatern,  etc.,  R.  Co.  r.  Taylor,  (1871)  6  HeUk.  (Tenn.)  410. 

XL  SsciTBlTT  FOB  MOHBT  BoBBOWBB.  —  The  Constitution  does  not  forbid 

states  or  corporations  from  borrowing  money  and  giving  proper  securities  there- 
for, and  such  securities  are  not  bills  of  credit  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Conbtitution. 

McCoy   t*.   Washington   County,    (1862)    3  Trmngferable   certificates   of   atockv  iBsued 

WaU.  Jr.  {V.  S.)  381,  15  Fed.  Cas.  No.  for  money  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  cany- 
8,731,  as  to  bonds  issued  by  a  county  in  aid  ing  on  state  improvements,  are  not  bills  of 
of  the  construction  of  a  railroad.  credit.       Delafield    v.    IllinoiB,     (1841)     26 

Wend.   (N.  Y.)   218. 

ZII.  Bonds  Isstted  to  Bebeem  OtTTSTAVBiirG  Papeb.  —  Bonds  issued  for  the 
redemption  of  indebtedness,  even  if  the  indebtedness  were  in  the  form  of  bills 
of  credit,  arc  valid,  as  the  prohibition  is  against  the  issue  of  such  IhIIs,  not 

against  their  payment 

Walker  r.  State,   (1879)    12  S.  Car,  284. 

Xm.  COKFEBEBATE  Teeabuet  Hotes. — Confederate  treasury  notes  did  not 

possess  the  characteristic  attributes  of  bills  of  credit,  in  that  they  did  not  issue 
by  virtue  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  nor  rest  for  their  currency  on  the 
faith  of  the  state  pledged  by  a  public  law, 

Bailey  r.  Milner,    (1868)    1  Abb.   (U.  S.)  See  Thorington  ▼.  Smith,  (x868)  8  Wall 

261,  2  Vcd.  Cas.  No.  740,  holding  that  they  (U.  S.)   6,  holding  that  a  contract  for  the 

were   illegal  as  they  were  issued  by  a  pre-  payment  of  Confederate  notes  made   during 

tended  goveriinient,  organized  in  the  name  of  the  rebellion,  between  parties  residing  within 

certain   states,   by   subjects   and   citizens   of  the    so-called    Confederate    states,    could    be 

the  United  State'*,  and  who  at  the  very  time  enforced  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 

were  in  rel>cIIion  against  their  rightful  gov-  and  noted  under  the  second  clause  of  article 

emiDent,  and  whose  design  and  object  it  was  VI.,  providing  "This  Constitution,  and  the 

to  disiiieinher  and  destroy  it.      See  Branch  v,  laws   of   the   United   States   which   shall  be 

Haas,   (1883)    16  P>d.  Rep.  53.  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 

r«««*«;i«^«4.-   4-,.«.».,^   «*.♦*.«   ^^^^  Kiii«.   /k*  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  au- 

Confederate   treasury  notes  were  bills   of  ^j^    j'       ^  ^^  United   Stotes,   shall   be  the 
credit  withm   the  meaning  of   the  Constitu-  J^    ^       ^  ^    j  ^         ^'  ^     .^^  , 

tion;   that  thev  were  emitted  by  a  combina-         "fLJ  J„+^  okIii  kI  i3v,,«^  7kI-Ii!«   -J^;-!, 

tion  or  confederation  of  states  could  not  alter  f^^^^  «^^  ,^^*  I  ^  ^^^  th^Tf^^^y,  anything 

*i.  •,  «i,«,o«4«^   ««.!  o  ,»«r.f,.o,»f  ♦r^  *^o«  o  i^««  >n  ^^^  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to 

their  character,  and  a  contract  to  pay  a  loan  ^^    contrary  notwithstanding." 
of    such    notes    was   void.      Hale   r.    Huston,  wuv*a,  j  uuuwtuuowuuui^. 

(1870)    44  Ala.  134.      See  also  Thomburg  v. 
Harris,  (1866)   3  Coldw.  (Tenn.)    167. 
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''Ho  state  shaU 
payment  of  debts. 


ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  10. 

*    *    *    make  anything  bnt  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in 


U  naolar*  Legtl  Ttnder  BMidM  in  Oongrets. —  The  several  states  are  pro- 
hibited from  making  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debts,  but  no  intention  can  be  inferred  from  this  to  deny  to  Congress  this 
power. 


Legal  Tender  Case,  (1884)   110  U.  S.  446. 

See  suffra,  p.  678,  Power  to  Issue  Legal  Tender 
Treasury  Notes,  under  the  last  clause  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  article,  giving  to  Congress  the 
power  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
nsLiy  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  offi- 
cer thereof." 

Wbether  this  is  an  enabling  clause.  —  This 
is  not  an  enabling  clause.  The  states  are 
prerented  by  it  from  creating  either  metal 
or  paper  money,  and  if  they  establish  tender 
laws  it  must  be  for  coin,  the  value  of  which 
is  regulated  by  Congress.  The  prohibition, 
as  we  learn  from  contemporaneous  authority, 
was  aimed  as  much  at  laws  which  enabled 
debtors  to  satisfy  their  creditors  by  property 
at  an  aj^praisal  as  at  any  other  abuse.  The 
prohibition  against  coinage  and  bills  would 
otherwise  have  been  sufficient.  This  clause 
does  not  oblige  the  states  to  pass  tAider  laws. 
Nor  does  it  authorize  or  recognize  any  au- 


thority to  pass  such  laws  to  govern  all  cases. 
There  are  many  commercial  matters  beyond 
the  control  of  states.  And,  with  the  control 
over  certain  classes  of  contracts  and  under- 
takings placed  in  Congress,  it  is  evident  that 
no  tender  laws  pass^  by  any  state  could 
govern  in  any  matter  which  was  not  itself 
governed  and  sanctioned  by  state  laws.  Van 
Husan  v.  Kanouse,  (1865)  13  Mich.  312. 

States,  though  they  cannot  coin  money,  can 
declare  that  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  both, 
whether  coined  by  the  Federal  or  the  Spanish 
or  the  Mexican  government,  shall  be  legal 
tender.  And  as  Congress  was  authorized  to 
^ake  money  only  out  of  coin,  and  the  states 
were  forbidden  to  make  anything  but  coin  a 
legal  tender,  a  specie  currency  was  secured 
in  both '  the  federal  and  state  governments. 
There  was  thus  no  need  of  delegating  to  Con- 
gress the  power  of  declaring  a  legal  tender 
in  transactions  within  the  domain  of  federal 
legislation.  The  money  coined  by  it  was  the 
necessary  medium.  Thayer  v.  Hedges,  (1864) 
22  Ind.  301. 


As  Billi  of  Credit  Were  Entirely  Abolished,  the  paper  money  of  the  state  banks  was 
the  only  currency  or  circulating  medium  to  which  the  prohibition  could  have 
had  any  application,  and  was  the  only  currency,  except  gold  or  silver,  left  lo 
the  states.  The  prohibition  took  from  this  paper  all  coercive  circulation,  and 
left  it  to  stand  alone  upon  the  credit  of  the  banks. 


Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  (1869)  8  Wall.  (U. 
8.)  562. 

Payment  of  taxes  due  a  connty  or  town- 
ship.—  A  state  statute  which  authorizes  the 
receipt  of  state  bank  notes  in  payment  of 
the  school  funds  due  to  an  incorporated  town- 
ship is  valid.  In  respect  to  public  corpora- 
tions, created  for  public  purposes,  the  legis- 
lature has  the  exclusive  right,  as  trustee  of 
the  public  interest,  to  regulate,  control,  and 
direct  the  corporation,  and  its  funds  and 
franchises,  for  the  reason  that  the  whole 
interest  and  franchises  are  given  by  the  act 
of  incorporation  for  the  public  use  and  ad- 
vantage. Bush  V.  Shipman,  (1843)  5  111. 
190* 


A  statute  providing  that  "all  warrants 
drawn  on  the  treasury  shall  be  paid  out  of 
any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, or  out  of  the  particular  fund  ex- 
pressed therein,  and  shall  be  received  in  pay- 
ment of  all  taxes,  debts,  fines,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures  accruing  to  the  county,"  was  held 
to  be  void.  It  is  manifest  that  the  legis- 
lature would  have  no  power  to  require  an 
individual  to  receive  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  in  payment  of  his  debts,  and  it  is  not 
equally  clear  that  the  several  counties  of  the 
state  have  the  same  protection  from  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  country.  Gaines  v.  Rives^ 
(1847)  8  Ark.  221. 
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U^  ToBte.  CONS  T/TC/T/ON.  Art.  L.  Me.  lO. 

Ttkjmmt  for  Z^JariM  to  Land  from  Psbllo  ImproTomoatt. —  A  statute  providing  for  a 
general  system  of  internal  improvement  and  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for 
injury  done  to  real  estate,  would  be  invalid  if  it  provided  for  tlie  payment  of 
such  damages  in  anything  but  gold  and  silver. 

8Ute  V.  Beackmo,  (1846)   8  BUekf.   (Ind.)  260. 

Baak  Votoo  BoeoiTod  ia  Diaoharffo  of  Ooatraot  —  If  the  debtor  pays  bank  notes  which 
are  received  by  the  creditor  in  discharge  of  the  contract,  the  payment  is  just 
as  valid  as  if  gold  or  silver  had  been  paid. 

Gwin  V,  BreedloTe,  (1844)  2  How.  (U.  8.)  38. 

MoBoy  Payablo^ia  Dtidiargo  of  EztoatioB.  —  If  a  marshal  has  received  bank  notes  in 

payment,  and  intended  they  should  be  taken  in  discharge  of  an  execution,  he 

can  only  pay  into  court  gold  or  silver  if  required  by  the  execution  creditor  to 

do  so. 

Owin  r.  Breedlove,  (1844)  2  How.  (U.  S.)  38.  See  alao  GrifBn  v,  Thompson,  (1844) 
2  How.   (U.  S.)   244. 

MoBoy  Payable  ob  ftodemptioB  of  Property  lold  «a  Ezeoatioa.  —  A  statute  authorizing  a 

redemption  of  property  sold  on  execution  on  the  payment  or  tender  of  the  money 

bid  at  the  sale  in  such  bank  notes  as  were  receivable  on  executions,  required 

the  purchaser  at  the  execution  sale  to  receive  such  money  only  as  he  was  bound 

to  pay  when  he  purchased  the  land.    If  the  Act  had  said  in  express  terms  that 

bank  notes  should  be  good  tender  in  payment  of  the  amount  bid  at  an  execution 

sale,  it  would  have  been  unconstitutional. 

Lowry  v.  M'Ohee,  (1836)  8  Yerg.  (Tenn.)  246. 
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ARTICLE  I.,  SECTION  10. 
"  Ho  state  shall    *    *    *    pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  f  aeto  law/'  ^ 

I.  What  Constitutes  a  Bill  of  Attainder,  726. 
II.  What  Constitutes  an  Ex  Post  Facto  Law,  727. 

1 .  General  Definition^  727. 

2.  Laws  Relating  to  Crimes  and  Penalties^  727. 

3.  Making  Innocent  Acts  Criminal^  728. 

4.  Altering  Legal  Rules  of  Evidence^  729. 

5.  Relating  to  Punishment  or  Penalty^  729. 

6.  Relating  to  Matters  of  Procedure^  729. 

7.  Date  Offense  Committed^  730. 

8.  Statutes  Valid  as  to  Subsequent  Offenses^  73a 

9.  Construction  of  Statute  by  State  Courts  736. 

III.  Statutes  Relating  to  Offenses,  730. 

1.  Effect  of  Repeals  and  Amendments,  730. 

2.  Extending  Period  of  Limitation^  731. 

3.  Regulating  Practice  ofProfessions^  731. 

4.  Disbarment  of  Attorney  by  Civil  Suit,  732. 

5.  TcM  on  Occupation^  732. 

6.  Prohibiting  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Liquor,  732. 

7.  Determining  Fitness  to  Carry  on  Liquor  Business,  732. 

8.  Ordinance  Pctssed  After  Issuance  of  License,  733. 

9.  Remedying  Defect  in  Unconstitutional  Statute,  733. 
10.  RepecU  of  Amnesty  Act,  733. 

•  II.  Prescribing  Test  Oaths,  733. 

12.  QucUifications  to  Vote  and  Hold  Office,  734. 

13.  Evidence  of  Circumstances  Prior  to  Enactment  of  the  Statute,  735. 

14.  Forfeiture  of  Lands  for  Failing  to  Improve  Them,  735. 

15.  Statute  Too  Vague  to  Define  a  Crime ^  735. 

16.  VcUidating  Proceedings  in  Courts  of  De  Facto  Goifernment,  736. 

IV.  Statutes  Relating  to  Rules  of  Evidence  and  Competence  of 

Witnesses,  736. 

X.  Examination  of  furors,  7 16. 

2.  Removal  of  Disability  of  Witness  to  Testify,  736. 

3.  Comparison  of  Writings,  736. 

4.  Conviction  on  Testimony  of  Accomplice,  736. 

5.  Evidence  of  Marriage  to  Sustain  Charge  of  Polygamy,  737. 

6.  Impeachment  of  Witnesses,  '^^j. 

7.  Allowing  Husband  or  Wife  to  Be  a  Witness  Against  the  Other,  737 

8.  Presumptions  of  Guilt  Arising  from  Evidence,  737. 

V.  Statutes  Relating  to  Punishments  or  Penalties,  737. 

1.  Providing  a  Mitigated  Alternative  Punishment,  737. 

2.  Statutory  Penalty  Replacing  Common-law  Penalty,  737. 

3.  IncrecLsing  Costs  on  Conviction,  738. 

4.  Cumulative  Sentences,  738. 

5.  Increasing  Punishment  for  Subsequent  Offenses^  738. 

6.  Affecting  Reductions  in  Imprisonment  for  Good  Conduct,  738. 

7.  Denying  Reductions  of  Sentences  on  Second  Offenses,  739. 

8.  Defining  Degrees  of  Offenses,  739. 

>A    similar    clause,   as   an   inhibitiOB    on  Congress,  is  contained  in  section  0  of  this 
article. 
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9.  Benefit  of  Acquittal  of  First  Degree  by  Conviction  of  Second^  74a 

10.  Changing  Punishmenty  740. 

a.  From  Death  to  Imprisonment  for  Life^  740. 

b.  From  Death  to  Whipping  and  Imprisonment^  740. 

c.  From  Whipping  to  Penitentiary y  741. 

11.  Treatment  of  One  under  Sentence  of  Deaths  741. 

12.  Providing  Remedy  for  Enforcement  of  ^udgment^  742. 

13.  Releasing  Penalty  Due  to  a  County^  742. 

14.  Prohibiting  Remarriage  of  Guilty  Divorced  Party ^  742. 

15.  Making  Mortgagee  in  Possession  Liable  for  Taxes,  743. 

VI.  Statutes  Relating  to  Remedies,  743. 

I.  Affecting  yurisdiction  of  the  Courts^  743. 

a.  In  General^  743. 

b.  Changing  Place  of  TricU^  743. 

r.  Right  to  Change  Magistrates,  743. 

d.  Rearranging  jurisdiction  of  Appellate  Court,  744. 
s.  Grand  and  Petit  yurors,  744. 

a.  Charge  in  Number  of  furors,  744. 

b.  Selection  and  Summoning  of  jurors,  744. 

c.  Regulating  Peremptory  Challenges,  744. 

J.  Indictments,  Informations,  and  Complaints,  745. 

a.  Prosecution  by  Information  Instead  of  Indictment,  745. 

b.  Offense  Prior  to  Statute  Included  in  Indictment,  745. 

c.  Indictment  Drawn  under  Old  Statute,  745. 

</.  Authorizing  Conviction  of  Offense  Less  than  That  Charged,  746^ 

e.  Amending  Indictments,  746. 
/,  Form  of  Complaint,  746. 

4.  Manner  of  Pleading  Insanity  and  Tried  of  Issue,  746. 

5.  Regulating  Order  of  Arguments  of  Counsel^  j^j. 

6.  Making  fudges  Instead  of  furors  fudges  of  the  Law,  747. 

7.  Regulating  Appeals,  747. 

I  What  Covbtititteb  a  Bill  or  Attaivbeb.  —  A  bill  of  attainder  b  a 
legislative  Act  which  inflicts  punishment  without  a  judicial  trial.  If  the 
punishment  be  less  than  death,  the  Act  is  termed  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties. 
Within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  bills  of  attainder  include  billa  of 
pains  and  penalties.  In  these  the  legislative  body,  in  addition  to  its  legitimate 
functions,  exercises  the  powers  and  office  of  judge ;  it  assumes,  in  the  language 
of  the  text-books,  judicial  magistracy;  it  pronounces  upon  the  guilt  of  the 
party,  without  any  of  the  forms  or  safeguards  of  trial ;  it  determines  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  proofs  produced,  whether  conformable  to  the  rules  of  evidence 
or  otherwise;  and  it  fixes  the  degree  of  punishment  in  accordance  with  its  own 
notions  of  the  enormity  of  the  offense. 

CummingB  17.  Missouri,  (1866)  4  Wall.  (U.  Generally  against  individnalt  bills  of  at- 

S.)    323.  tainder  are  directed,  but  they  may  be  diieeted 

^.„       ,          .   ,             ,,               .    ,    .     „  against  a   whole  class.      Cummings  v.  Mia- 

Billa  of  attainder,  as  they  are  technically  gouri,  (1866)   4  Wall.   (U.  S.)  324. 
ealled,   are   such   special  Acts   of   legislation 

as  inflict  punishments  or  pains  or  penalties  Absolute   or  conditional  pnmaluneBt  may 

upon  persons  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  high  be  inflicted  by  bills  of  attainder.    Cummings 

offenses,  without  any  conviction  in  the  ordi-  p.  Missouri,   (1866)   4  Wall.  (U.  S.)   324. 

nary   course    of   judicial    proceedings.      An-  „^, 

derson  r.  Baker,  (1865)  23  Md.  623.  The  injustice  and  tyranny  which  char- 
acterizes ex  post  facto  laws  eonsists  alto- 

The  term  "  bill  of  attainder  "  is  genericai,  gether  in  their  retrospectiye  oneration,  which 

and  embraces  both  bills  of  attainder  and  bills  applies  with  equal  force,  altnongfa  not  ez- 

of  pains  and  penalties.      Drehman  v.  Stifle,  clusively,  to  bills  of  attainder."      Ogden  v. 

(1869)  8  Wall.  (U.  S.)  601.  Saunders,   (1827)    12  Wheat.   (U.  &)  269. 
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Art.  X.,  M.  10. 


CONSTITUTION, 


Sz  Poit  Faoto  law. 


Xay  AffMt  Lifo  and  Property.  —  A  bill  of  attainder  may  affect  the  life  of  an 
individual,  or  may  confiscate  his  property,  or  may  do  both. 
Fletcher  v.  Peck,  (1810)  6  Cranch  (U.  S.)   138. 


n.  What  Constitutes  ah  Ex  Post  Facto  Law  —  1.  General  Definition.  — 

An  ex  post  facto  law  is  one  which  imposes  a  punishment  for  an  act  which  was 
not  punishable  at  the  time  it  was  committed ;  or  an  additional  punishment  to 
that  then  prescribed ;  or  changes  the  rules  of  evidence  by  which  less  or  different 
testimony  is  sufficient  to  convict  than  was  then  required ;  or,  in  short,  in  relation 
to  the  offense  or  its  consequences,  alters  the  situation  of  a  party  to  his 
disadvantage. 


Duncan  v.  Missouri,  (1894)  152  U.  S.  382. 
See  also  the  following  cases: 

United  States.  —  Thompson  t?.  Utah,  (1898) 
170  U.  S.  361;  Kring  v.  Missouri,  (1882)  107 
U.  8.  236;  Pierce  v,  Carskadon,  (1872)  16 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  239;  Cummings  v.  Missouri, 
(1866)  4  Wall.  (U.  S.)  325;  In  re  Murphy, 
(1898)   87  Fed.  Rep.  651. 

Georgia,  —  Spencer  v.  Amy,  (1822)  R.  M. 
Charlt  (Ga.)  178. 

Indiana,  —  Strong  v.  State,  (1822)  1 
Blackf.  (Ind.)   196. 

TedMU.  —  Dawson  v.  State,  (1851)  6  Tex. 
347;  Holt  v.  State,  2  Tex.  363. 

The  general  tests  for  determining  whether 
a  statute  is  applicable  to  offenses  committed 
prior  to  its  passage  are  whether  it  made  crim- 
inal and  punishable  any  act  that  was  innocent 
when  eommitted,  or  aggravated  any  crimo 
previously  committed,  or  inflicted  a  greater 
punishment  than  the  law  annexed  to  such 
crime  at  the  time  of  its  commission,  or  al- 
tered the  legal  rules  of  evidence  in  order  to 
convict  the  offender.  Gibson  v.  Mississippi, 
(1896)   162  U.  S.  589. 

Setrospective  laws  which  do  not  impair 
the  obligation  of  contracts  or  partake  of  the 
character  of  ex  poet  facto  laws  are  not  con- 
demned or  forbidden  by  any  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Satterlee  v,  Matthewson,  (1829) 
2  Pet.  (U.  S.)  410. 

Classification  of  ez  post  facto  laws.  —  "I 
will  state  what  laws  I  consider  ex  post  facto 
laws  within  the  words  and  the  intent  of  the 
prohibition.  1st.  Every  law  that  makes  an 
action  done  before  the  passing  of  the  law.  and 
which  was  innocent  when  done,  criminal;  and 
punishes  such  action.  2d.  Every  law  that 
aggravates  a  crime,  or  makes  it  greater  than 
it  was  when  committed.  3d.  Every  law 
that  changes  the  punishment,  and  inflicts  a 
greater  punishment  than  the  law  annexed  to 
the  crime  when  committed.     4th.  Every  law 


that  alters  the  legal  rules  of  evidence,  and 
receives  less  or  different  testimony  than  the 
law  required  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  the  offense  in  order  to  convict  the 
offender."  Per  Chase,  J.,  in  Calder  v.  Bull, 
(1798)  3  Dall.  (U.  S.)  386. 

"  Of  this  case  it  may  he  remarked  that  the 
only  question  before  the  court  was  whether 
a  law  of  Connecticut  granting  a  new  hearing 
in  a  civil  cause  was  forbidden  as  being  an 
ex  post  facto  law;  and  when  the  court  de- 
termined that  the  interdict  did  not  extend  to 
civil  statutes  it  decided  the  cause.  What 
was  said,  therefore,  by  Judge  Chase  as  to  the 
kind  of  criminal  statutes  prohibited  was 
fairly  obiter  dictum.  But  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  he  mentions  four  classes  of  laws 
which  he  considers  ex  post  facto  within  the 
words  and  intention  of  the  Constitution,  and 
his  classification  has  often  been  repeated  by 
judges  and  text- writers  in  discussing  the  sub- 
ject. Still,  it  may  not  be  presumptuous  to 
say  that  doubts  may  be  entertained  whether 
his  fourth  class  does  not  include  cases  out- 
side of  the  prohibition,  whether  every  law 
that  alters  the  legal  rules  of  evidence  and 
receives  different  testimony  than  the  law  re- 
quired at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
offense,  in  order  to  convict  the  offender,  is  an 
ex  post  facto  law.  Mr.  Bishop  declines  to 
assent  to  it.  and  Chief  Justice  Beasley  men- 
tions it  with  a  'perhaps;'  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  tlKit  it  may  intrench  too  far  upon  lejris- 
lative  control  *  over  more  methods  of  pro- 
cedure. But  it  is  plain  that  Judpc  Chase's 
cla'^'^ps  extend  much  beyond  Blackstonc*s  ex- 
pression. It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  Judge 
Chase  did  not  consider  his  classes  as  ex- 
haustive, for  he  closes  them  with  the  remark 
thnt  '  all  these  and  similar  laws  are  mani- 
festly unjust  and  oppressive,'  an  allusion, 
doubtless,  to  the  charncttMistics  by  which  he 
had  form  u  It  ted  his  rules."  Moore  V.  State, 
(1881)   43  N.  J.  L.  216. 


2.  Laws  Belating  to  Crimes  and  Penalties.  —  Ex  post  facto  laws  relate  to 
penal  and  criminal  proceedings  which  impose  punishments  and  forfeitures, 
and  not  to  civil  proceedincrs  which  affect  private  ri2:hts  rctrospertively. 

Watson  V.  Mercer,  (1834)  8  Pet.  (U.  S.) 
110.    See  also  the  followincr  cases: 

United  States.  —  In  re  Sawyer,  (1888)  124 
U.  8.  219;  Locke  v.  New  Orleans,  (1866)  4 
Wall.    (U.  S.)    173;   Calder  r.  Bull,    (1798) 


3  Doll.  (TJ.  S.)  303:  Society,  etc.,  r.  Wheeler, 
(1814)  2  Gall.  (U.  S.)  105,  22  Fed.  Cas.  No, 
13.1.^6. 

Alabama.  —  Holman     r.     Norfolk     Bank, 
(1847)     12    Ala.    417;    Elliott    v.    Mayfleld, 
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(1842)  4  Ala.  423;  Blood^ood  v. 
(1834)  5  Stew,  k  P.  (Ala.)  280;  Aldridge  v. 
Taacmnbia,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1832)  2  Stew.  A  P. 
(Ala.)    199. 

Ark€m8a9.  ^  State  v.  KUm,  ( 1861 )  23  Ark. 
687. 

Cofi/Motioui.  —  Bridgeport  v.  Hubbell, 
(1824)   5  Comi.  240. 

OeoTiKo.  —  White  v,  Wa^e,  (1807)  T.  U. 
P.  Charlt.  (Oa.)  100;  Welbom  9.  Aldn, 
(1871)  44  Oa.  420;  Boston  v.  Cummins, 
(1864)  16  Ga.  106;  Tucker  v.  Harris,  (1863) 
13  Ga.  1;  Wilder  v.  Lumpkin,  (1848)  4  Ga. 
209. 

/cfa^.  —  Shepherd  v.  Grimmett,  (1892)  3 
Idaho  409. 

niinoia.  —  Coles  r.  Madison  County,  (1826) 
1  111.  166. 

Iowa,  —  Drake  v,  Jordan,  (1887)  73  lowm 
707;  McLane  v.  Bonn,   (1886)   70  Iowa  752. 

Kentucky.  —  Fisher  r.  Cockerill,  (1827)  5 
T.  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  133;  Henderson,  etc,  R. 
Co.  V.  Dickerson,  (1866)  17  B.  Mon.  (Kj.) 
177. 

Louisiana,  —  New  Orleans  v.  CorderioUe, 
(1868)  13  La.  Ann.  268;  Municipality  No. 
One  V.  Wheeler,  (1866)   10  La.  Ann.  746. 

MaryUmd,  —  Grinder  v.  Nelson,  (1860)  9 
Gill  (Md.)  299. 

ITiMMoAutem.  — Locke  v.  Dane,  (1812)  9 
Mass.  360. 

Michigan.  ^  Scott  v.  Smart,  (1849)  1 
Mich.  302. 

Missouri.  —  B»  p.  Bethurum,  (1877)  66 
Mo.  646. 

New  Jersey.— -Moore  v.  State,  (1881)  43 
N.  J.  L.  214;  State  v.  Reed,  (1864)  31  N.  J. 
L.  133. 

New  York.  —  Burch  v.  Newbury,  (1862)  10 
N.  Y.  391;  Southwick  v.  Southwick,  (1872) 
49  N.  Y.  520;  Bay  V.  Gage,  (1862)  36  Baib. 
(N.  Y.)  449. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Grim  v.  Weissenberg 
School  Dist.,  (1868)  67  Pa.  St.  436;  Codl 
V.  Lewis,   (1814)   6  Binn.   (Pa.)  271. 

Rhode  Island.  — StBLte  v.  Paul,  (1868)  6 
R.  L  190. 

South  Carolina.  —  Callahan  V.  Callahan, 
(1891)  36  S.  Car.  464;  Byrne  v.  Stewart, 
(1812)   3  Desaus.    (S.  Car.)   477. 

Teaas.  —  Bender  v.  Crawford,  (1870)  33 
Tex.  760;  De  Cordova  v.  GaWeston,  (1849) 
4  Tex.  470. 

Fcrmonl.  — State  v,  Welch,  (1891)  66  Vt. 
60. 

Fir^ma.  —  Danville  v.  Pace,  (1874)  26 
Gratt.  (Va.)  9. 

This  provision  cannot  be  evaded  by  the 
form   in  which  the  power  of  the  state  is 


WalL 


OlODBIUUPi   9* 
(U.  8.)   829. 


(laos)  4 


Right  of  actiott  for  tort.  —  A  law  alTeGtiag 
the  right  te  maintain  a  dvil  action  to  reecwFcr 
damages  for  a  tort  or  taking  it  away  is  not 
an  em  post  faoto  law.  Eastman  9.  Clackamas 
County,  (1887)  82  Fed.  Rep.  31. 

A  atatnte  pennittiiig  recovery  of  Oe  Taloe 
of  bettermenta  made  on  land  by  a  perwrn 
from  whom  land  ii  recovered  in  an  action  of 
ejectment,  while  retrospective  in  ite  opera- 
tion and  impairing  vested  righte  under  exist- 
ing laws,  is  not  repugnant  te  any  proviaion 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  UnHed  States. 
Albee  v.  May,  (1834)  2  Paine  (U.  8.)  74,  1 
Fed.  Caa.  No.  134. 

A  atatnte  orderiog  a  new  trial  of  an  in- 
iviaitiOB  to  ascertain  damages  on  condemna- 
tion of  land  for  a  railroad  is  not  aaaailable 
as  an  00  post  facto  law.  Baltimore,  etc,  R. 
Go.  V.  Neabit,  (1860)  10  How.  (U.  S.)  402. 

A  baataxdy  proceeding  is  civil  and  not 
criminal,  and  a  stotute  relating  thereto  is  not 
an  em  post  faoto  law.  While  the  action  is 
prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  stete,  on  the 
relation  of  the  proeecuting  witness,  and  the 
remedy  is  quite  stringent,  yet  in  every  other 
particular  it  is  essentially  a  civil  action. 
WiUette  V.  Jeffries,  (1870)  6  Ksa.  470. 


ti( 


Reliof  from  liability  for  acta 
military  authority.  —  A  provision  of  the 
Missouri  ocmstitution  that  "no  person  diall 
be  proeeeuted  in  any  civil  action  for  or  on 
account  of  any  act  by  him  done,  performed, 
or  executed,  after  the  first  of  January,  one 
thousand  eif ht  hundred  and  sixty-one,  hj 
virtue  of  military  authority  vested  in  him 
bv  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or 
that  of  this  stete  te  do  such  acte,  or  in 
pursuance  te  orders  received  by  him  from 
any  person  vested  with  such  authority;  and 
if  aiqr  action  or  proceeding  shall  have  here- 
tofore been,  or  ahall  heresiter  be,  instituted 
against  any  person  for  the  doing  of  any  such 
act,  the  defendant  may  plead  this  section  in 
bar  thereof,"  was  held  not  to  be  a  bill  of 
atteinder.  Drehman  9.  Stifle,  (1880)  8 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  696.  See  also  Clark  9.  Dick, 
(1870)  1  Dill.  (U.  S.)  8,  6  Fed.  Osm,  No. 
2318. 

A  aUte  aUtuto  providing  for  the  deporta- 
tion of  alavea  brought  into  the  stete  before  a 
certain  period  was  held  to  be  neither  crim- 
inal nor  penal  in  ite  operation,  and  therefore 
could  not  properly  be  called  an  em  post  fade 
law.     Matter  of  Perkins,  (1862)  2  Cal.  440. 


3.  Kaking  Innocent  Aote  CriminaL — An  ex  post  facto  law  is  one  whicb 
renders  an  act  punishable  in  a  manner  in  which  it  was  not  punishable  when  it 
was  committed.  Such  a  law  may  inflict  penalties  on  the  person,  or  may  inflict 
pecuniary  penalties  which  swell  the  public  treasury.  The  legislature  is  then 
prohibited  from  passing  a  law  by  which  a  man's  estate,  or  any  part  of  it,  shall 
be  seized  for  a  crime  which  was  not  declared,  by  some  previouB  law,  to  render 
him  liable  to  that  punishment 

188.     See  also  Bennett  v.  Bonp,  (18M) 


Fletcher  v.  Peck,   (1810)   6  Cranch   (U.  8.) 
Baldw.  (U.  8.)  60,  3  Fed.  Cas.  No.  1,818. 
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4.  Altering  Legal  Boles  of  ETidenoe. —  A  law  which  alters  the  legal  rules  of 

eyidenoe,  and  receives  testimony  less  or  other  than  the  law  required  at  the 

time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense^  iii  order  to  convict  the  offender^  is  an 

e%  post  facto  law,  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution. 

State  V,  Bond,  (1866)  4  Jones  L.  (N.  Gar.) 
11,  holding  that  a  statute  providing  that 
'*  every  species  of  unlawful  trading  with  a 
slave,  which  is  forbidden  by  this  chapter, 
shall,  when  done  by  the  agent  or  manager  of 
another  in  the  course  of  the  business  in  which 
he  is  employed,  be  deemed  to  have  been  done 
by  the  consent  and  command  of  his  principal 


or  employer,  unless  the  contrary  be  proved," 
was  ex  post  facto  as  to  a  previous  offense. 

A  statute  which  permits  different  testi- 
mony to  sustain  a  conviction  from  what  would 
have  been  held  sufficient  for  that  purpose  un- 
der pre-existing  laws  is  ex  post  facto.  Callo- 
way V,  State,  (1880)  7  Tex.  App.  586.  See 
also  Johnson  v.  State,  (1884)  16  T^x.  App. 
410;  Valesco  v.  State,  (1880)  9  Tex.  App.  77. 


5.  Belatiwg  to  Punishment «  Penalty.  —  A  statute  Whieh  mtlgates  ths  Bigor  of  the 

Lew    in  force  at  the  time  the  crime  was  committed  cannot  he  regarded  as 

ex  post  facto  with  reference  to  that  crime. 

were  committed  prior  to  its  enactment,  dis- 
punishable. It  does  not  inflict  any  greater 
punishment  than  was  before  prescribed;  it 
IS  not  therefore  ex  post  facto;  it  only  au- 
thorizes a  mitigation  of  a  penalty;  it  is 
therefore  an  act  of  clemency  which  violates 
no  right,  but  grants  a  privilege  to  a  con- 
victed party.  Dolan  v,  Thomas,  (1866)  12 
AUen  (Mass.)  421. 


Roon^  V,  North  Dakota,  (1906)  196  U.  8. 
324. 

A  etetote  which  lessens  the  punishment 
applicable  when  an  offense  was  committed  is 
not  em  post  facto  in  a  l^;al  sense.  State  v. 
King,  (1873)   69  N.  Car.  419. 

A  mere  remedy  which  ameliorates  punish- 
ment and  inures  solely  to  the  benefit  of  the 
parfcf  to  be  punished  cannot  be  considered  as 
eernuig  withm  the  prohibition  of  retroactive 
or  em  post  facto  laws;  and  this  is  particularly 
obvious  where  the  party  himself  has  it  in  his 
power  to  decline  the  ameliorated  punishment 
and  elect  to  be  punished  under  the  law  as  it 
was  when  the  crime  was  committed.  Mc- 
Inturf  V,  SUte,  (1886)  20  Tex.  App.  363. 

A  statute  which  provides  that,  in  a  cer- 
tain class  of  cases,  instead  of  a  fixed  and 
inflexible  rule  of  punishment,  which  could 
Bot  be  modifled  or  varied,  the  court  has  au- 
thority to  substitute  a  milder  sentence,  is  not 
a  violation  of  any  right  or  privilege  of  an 
•oeused  party,  nor  does  it  render  the  class 
of  offenses  to  which  it  relates,  and  whieh 


Must  be  dearly  a  mitigation.  —  Any  radi- 
cal change  which  affects  the  mode  or  degree 
of  punishment  should  be  condemned  as  em 
poet  facto  and  unconstitutional,  unless 
clearly  and  indisputably  a  mitigation  of  the 
former  punishment.  Hurray  v.  State,  ( 1876) 
1  Tex.  App.  429. 

Where  a  change  is  made  in  the  manner  of 
the  punishment,  if  the  change  be  of  that 
nature  which  could  not  possibly  be  regarded 
in  anv  other  light  than  tnat  of  mitigation  of 
punishment,  the  act  would  not  be  em  post 
facto  where  made  applicable  to  offenses  com- 
mitted before  its  passage.  People  v,  Hayes, 
(1894)  140  N.  Y.  492,  affirming  (1893)  70 
Hun  (N.  Y.)  111. 


fiflleting  Oreater  Pnnlahnent.  —  Any  law  which  was  passed  after  the  commission 
of  the  offense  for  which  the  party  is  being  tried  is  an  ex  post  facto  law  when 
it  inflicts  a  greater  punishment  than  the  law  annexed  to  the  crime  at  the  time  it 
was  committed  or  when  it  alters  the  situation  of  the  accused  to  his  disadvantage. 


Medley,  Petitioner,  (1890)  134  U.  S.  171. 
See  also  Moore  v.  SUte,  (1866)  40  Ala.  63; 
Johnson  t'.  People,  (1898)  173  111.  133;  Wil- 


son V.  Ohio,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1872)  64  111.  646} 
Lynn  v.  SUte,  (1896)  84  Md.  78. 


0.  Belating  to  Matters  of  Proeednre.  —  A  law  cannot  be  considered  outside  the 
rule  BB  BXi  ex  post  facto  law  merely  because  it  might  be  considered  a  matter  of 
procedure  if  it  substantially  affects  the  rights  of  the  accused. 


Kring  V.  Missouri,  (1882)   107  U.  6.  232. 

"Hie  inhibition  upon  the  passage  of  ex 
post  facto  Uws  does  not  giTe  a  criminal  a 
light  to  be  tried,  in  all  respecto,  by  the  law 
in  force  when  the  crime  charged  was  com- 
mitted.    The  mode  of  trial  is  always  under 


legislative  control,  subject  only  to  the  eon* 
dition  that  the  legislature  may  not,  under 
the  guise  of  esUblishing  modes  of  procedure 
and  prescribing  remedies,  violate  the  accepted 


principles    that   protect   an    accused    per 
against  ex  post  facto  enactmenU."     Gibsoa 
17.  Mississippi,  (1896)  162  U.  S.  590. 
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The  objection  tluii  Mm  iKuiiit  •#  pott  said  orime,  and  that  bo  is  not  entitled,  <rf 

fmoio  laws  does  not  lie  against  statutes  that  right,  to  be  tried  before  the  court  haring 

BMTC^  authorise  amendments  or  changes  in  iurisdiction   of   the  crime  when   committed, 

tho  pleadings  and  procedure,  because  in  these  but  that  the  legislature  may  prescribe  a  new 

matters  there  are  no  yested  rishts.     Statutes  and   different  mode  of   procedui^  and   vest 

of  the  latter  kind  may  be  applied  to  pending  jurisdiction   in   a  new   and  different  court. 


without  giving  just  cause  of  com-  But  it  is  equally  well  settled  that  the  law- 

frlmint  to  the  parties.    George  v.  Reed,  (1869)  making  power  cannot  in  the  exercise  of  the 

01  liass.  380.  authority  to  regulate  the  mode  of  procedure 

It  is  entirely  competent  for  the  legislature  "^^^^  " ^,*l  determine  the  court  wherein 

to  diaiig:  the^nSSSSTof  criminal  t^ab,  re-  »  «y°ff  l^vVl^tSStTr^tf 'Sm^^^  h^/  "' 

faidlesirof  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  ^^  t^ ^^^i^l^^Z^lt  «t  ^a 

S^nse  or  time  of  trial,  without  making  the  •*^.  ^^V^  J5®  f*^*  ^^  eommitted,  or  add 

StTricrSSi  such  chaii|^  obnoSS^  tS  t^^^,^'*^^"  ^^^^^ 

the  constitutional  inhibition.     State  v.  Car-  U*^"^®*^  "?P^?l.^P?°  ^^^  ^**S   "^^^ 

♦!«    /iMi \   ««  t1    a««    loi^  thereto.      This  distinction  was  fully  recog- 

tor,  (iTOi)   99  lA.  Ann.  J5S14.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  MUsouri,  (1882)   107  U.  S. 

Ho   depriTatiOB   of   rabstantial   rights.—  231;  Thompson  v.  Utah,    (1808)    170  U.  & 

"It  is  well  settled  that  a  person  accused  of  343;   State  v,  Ardoin,    (1809)    51   La.  Ann. 

crime  is  not  entitled,  of  right,  to  be  tried  in  160."      State  v.   Fourchy,    (1002)    106.  La. 

the  eiact  mode,  in  all  respects,  that  may  be  749. 
prescribed  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 

7.  Date  Offimgo  Committed. — The  term  ex  post  facto  necessarily  implies  a 
fact  or  act  determined,  after  which  the  law  in  question  is  passed.  Whether 
it  is  ex  post  facto  or  not  relates,  in  criminal  cases,  to  which  alone  the  phrase 
applies,  to  the  time  at  which  the  offense  charged  was  committed.  If  the  law 
complained  of  waB  passed  before  the  commission  of  the  act  with  which  the 
prisoner  is  charged,  it  cannot,  as  to  that  offense,  be  an  ex  post  facto  law.  If 
passed  after  the  commission  of  the  offense,  it  is  as  to  that  ex  post  facto,  though 
whether  of  the  class  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  may  depend  on  other  matters. 
But  so  far  as  this  depends  on  the  time  of  its  enactment,  it  has  reference  solely  to 
the  date  at  which  the  offense  was  committed  to  which  the  new  law  is  sought  to 
be  applied.  No  other  time  or  transaction  but  this  has  been  in  any  adjudged  case 
held  to  govern  its  ex  post  facto  character. 

Kring  V.  Missouri,  (1882)   107  U.  6.  225. 

8.  Statutes  Valid  as  to  Subsequent  OfEensee.  —  Though  a  state  statute  may  be 
invalid  as  an  ex  post  facto  law  if  given  a  retrospective  operation,  it  is  neverthe- 
less valid  as  to  all  offenses  committed  since  its  enactment. 

Jaehne  v.  New  York,  (1888)  128  U.  S.  190.  See  also  People  v,  (yNeil,  (1888)  100  N.  T. 
262;  Bittenhaus  v.  Johnston,  (1896)  92  Wis.  594. 

9.  Oonitmction  of  Statute  by  State  Court.  —  The  construction  by  the  state  court 
that  a  statute  under  which  a  person  has  been  convicted  is  prospective  <mly,  will 
be  followed  in  a  federal  court  on  the  question  whether  or  not  the  statute  is  an 
ex  post  facto  law. 

In  re  Jaehne,  (1888)  36  Fed.  Rep.  357. 

m.  Statutsb  Belatiitg  to  Ottevses —  1.  Effeet  of  Bepeali  and  Amendments 
—  Bepeal  of  Btatnte  Withont  Saving  danse.  —  When  a  statute  has  been  repealed  without 
making  any  provision,  by  way  of  saving  or  otherwise,  by  which  the  punishment 
therein  prescribed,  br  any  other,  could  be  legally  visited  upon  those  who  had 
previously  been  guilty  of  that  offense,  the  effect  of  the  repeal  is  to  leave  no 
sanction  or  punishment  for  that  crime  which  is  applicable  to  such  previous 
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offenders^  and  a  person  accused  of  such  an  offense  cannot  be  convicted  under 
a  gubstitute  statute. 

State  17.  Daley,  (1860)  29  Conn.  276.     See  force     when     the     offense     was     committed, 

also  Wilson  v.  Ohio,  etc.,  R.  Co.,   (1872)   64  Flaheri^  v.  Thomas,  (1866)  12  Allen  (Mass.) 

lU.  642;  Roberts  v.  State,    (1816)    2  Overt.  428. 

(Tenn.)  423.  Punishment     not     relaxed.  —  When     an 

When    agsravation    of    punishment    pre-  offense   under   a   certain   statute   was   com- 

•eribed.  —  When  an  old  rule  of  punishment  mitted  before  its  amendment  a  prosecution 

has  been   superseded  and   repealed,  without  cannot  be  sustained  under  the  original  stat- 

any     saving     of     prosecutions     pending     or  ute,  nor  imder  the  amendment,  when  it  did 

offenses  already  committed,  the  superseding  not  operate  to  relax  or  remit  some  part  of 

statute  could  not  constitutionally  applv  to  the    punishment   prescribed    by   the    Act    to 

such  cases  when  it  establishes  a  new  rule  of  which  it  is  amendatory.     State  v,  McDonald, 

punishment   in   aggravation   of  the  rule   in  20  Minn.  136. 

atatnte  Saving  the  Operatioa  of  Sspsalsd  Statutes.  —  Under  a  statute  providing  that 
"  the  repeal  of  any  law  creating  a  criminal  offense  does  not  constitute  a  bar  to 
the  indictment  or  information  and  punishment  of  an  act  already  committed 
in  violation  of  the  law  so  repealed,  unless  the  intention  to  bar  such  indictment 
or  information  and  punishment  is  expressly  declared  in  the  repealing  Act," 
an  offender  is  to  be  punished  under  the  law  relating  to  the  offense  as  it  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime,  though  a  substitute  to  that  statute 
in  terms  repealed  it. 

People  V,  McNulty,  (1892)  93  Cal.  427.  is  in  no  sense  an  eo  post  facto  law,  aa  a  per- 
See  also  Johnson  v.  People,  ( 1898)  173  111.  son  is  not  punished  under  that  clause,  but 
133;  State  r.  Smith,  (1896)  62  Minn.  640.  under  the  law  as  it  existed  at  the  time  he 

committed  the  offense.      People  v.  Maxwell, 

The  saving  clause  of  a  repealing  statute      (1894)  83  Hun  (N.  Y.)  167. 

SfBMt  of  Amendment  of  Statute.  —  At  the  time  an  offense  of  carrying  concealed 
weapons  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed  the  statute  did  not  prohibit  one 
who  had  good  and  sufficient  reason  to  apprehend  an  attack  from  carrying 
concealed  weapons.  Before  trial  the  statute  was  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "  having  good  and  sufficient  reason  to  apprehend  an  attack,"  and  without 
any  saving  clause  changed  without  mitigating  the  punishment  for  the  offense. 
It  was  held  that  the  defendafnt  could  not  be  punished  for  the  offense  under  the 
original  statute,  and  that  the  amended  Act  operated  as  an  ex  post  facto  law. 

Lindzey  v.  State,   (1888)   66  Miss.  643. 

2.  Extending  Period  of  Limitation.  —  A  law  enlarging  or  repealing  a  statutory 

bar  against  criminal  prosecutions  may  apply  as  well  to  past  as  to  future  cases 

if  its  terms  include  both  classes,  and  in  any  case  where  a  right  to  acquittal  has 

not  been  absolutely  acquired  by  the  completion  of  the  period  of  limitation, 

that  period  is  subject  to  enlargement  or  repeal  without  being  obnoxious  to  the 

constitutional  prohibition  against  ex  post  facto  laws. 

Com.  V,  Duffy,  (1880)  96  Pa.  St.  514.  to  an  offense  barred  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
When  nrosecntion  alreadv  hArr*»«i  A  ment  of  the  statute.  Moore  v.  State,  (1881) 
. J!?L"  JSSr?he*^1^''  ^^n^- wTict  «,N  J  L  ^04  -«;^»|Jta}^  -Moore. 
proMcutiong  might  be  commenced  from  two  ii?5"'n«„,  fo  wnn  /v  V  >  282-  ffi  o 
to  aye  years  from  the  time  of  committing  the  ^  '/f"^.  ^|.lS"  S«™  «« 
offense  is  an  eo  post  fao«o  law  as  applied  ^"**^'  <**•")  ^6  Tex.  Supp.  «6. 

3.  Begnlating  Pnwtioe  of  Profeasions.  —  A  person  who  has  once  engaged  in 
tlie  practice  of  medicine  and  has  heen  licensed  to  do  so  cannot  object  to  the 
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statutory  proceedings  of  a  medical  board  to  determine  his  qualifications  to 

practice  medicine,  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  is  in  the  nature  of  an  ex  post 

facto  law,  when  the  statute  does  not  attempt  to  punish  him  for  any  past  offense, 

and  in  the  most  extreme  view  can  only  be  considered  as  requiring  continuing 

evidence  of  his  qualifications  as  a  physician  or  surgeon. 

Reetc  V.  Michigan,  (1003)  188  U.  S.  509.  son  convicted  of  a  felony  prior  to  the  enact- 

.     ...              ...            ,.-    .1 , „  ment  of  the  statute.     Hawlcer  r.  New  Yoric, 

A  tUtvte  preicntaiig  qnaliflcation.  for  all  (jgggj    j^^  ^    g    ^^    affirming  People  t. 

persons  proposing  to  practice  medicine  and  H^^^er,  (1807)  162  N.  Y.  238. 
surgery  is  not  an  e«  pott  facto  law.     Fox  v. 

Territory,  (1884)  2  Wash.  Ter.  300.  KeguUtiog  practice  of  dentiatry.  — A  sUt- 
^  ,  .  ..  _...  .  -  _  ...^  ut«  which  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
Kefnnng  or  reTokiii|  certillctes  of  qnaJifl-  ,„,  »;^„  ^  ^  physicians  and  sur- 
catiOB  to  practic*  medwme.- An  0*io  stat-  geons)fo  engage  in  tlTe  pirabtice  of  dentistry, 
ute  which  authorues  the  medical  board,  for  ^^^^  suchlerson  has  graduated  and  it 
the  causes  therein  mentioned,  to  refuse  or  ^j^^  ^  diploma  from  the  faculty  of  a  rep- 
revoke  certifioites  of  qualification  required  ^j^y^  institution  where  thte  sVedalty  Is 
of  physicians  before  th^  are  entitled  to  prac-  t,„ght,"  or  shall  have  obtained  a  certifi- 
tice  m  that  sUte  IS  not  in  conflict  with  this  ^^^  ,;^^  ^  ^^^j  ^j  examiners  duly  ap- 
elause  which  prohibiU  the  pasw^  by  any  j^^^  ^^^  authoriied  by  the  proviaio^u 
state  of  e«  post  facio  laws  and  bills  of  at-  ^^^j  ^  ^  ^  .  ^  certificate,  excepting 
Uinder.  France  v.  SUte,  (1897)  57  Ohio  those  persons  who  « have  been  engilged  ii  til 
°^'  ^^''  continuous  practice  of  dentistry  in  this  state 
One  coayicted  of  felony  prohibited  from  for  three  years  or  over  at  the  time  or  prior 
practicing.  —  A  statute  providing  that  "any  to  this  Act/'  is  invalid  as  an  eop  post  facto 
person  who  •  •  •  after  conviction  of  law  as  applied  to  a  person  engaged  in  the 
a  felony  shall  attempt  to  practice  medicine,  practice  of  dentistry  at  the  time  the  Act  was 
or  shall  so  practice,  •  •  •  ghall  be  passed,  but  for  a  less  period  than  three  years, 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,"  is  not  an  ew  post  Com.  v.  Wasson,  (Pa.  1882)  3  Crim.  L.  Mag. 
facto  law  when  made  to  operate  upon  a  per-  726. 

4.  Disbarment  of  Attorney  by  Civil  Suit.  —  A  state  statute  which  authorizes 
the  disbarment  of  an  attorney  by  means  of  a  civil  suit,  in  addition  to  the  criminal 
prosecution  already  provided  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  is  objec- 
tionable as  an  ex  post  facto  law,  as  applied  to  one  who  could  only  have  been 
disbarred  upon  and  after  conviction,  when  offenses  with  which  he  was  chained 
were  said  to  have  been  committed. 

Stote  V.  Fourchy,   (1902)    108  La.  750. 

5.  Tax  on  Oocnpation. —  A  state  statute  imposing  a  tax  upon  a  certain  occu- 
pation, and  making  it  an  offense  to  fail  to  pay  the  tax,  is  not  an  ex  post  facto 
law ;  it  does  not  relate  to  any  act  or  acts  done  prior  to  its  passage,  but  only  to 
the  pursuance  of  a  designated  occupation  after  the  commencement  of  the  year 
following  the  passage  of  the  Act  by  one  who  has  failed  to  pay  the  tax  imposed 
for  the  year  in  which  he  engages  in  that  occupation. 

Kehrer  v.  Stewart,  (1903)   117  Ga.  969. 

6.  Prohibiting  KannfEustore  and  Sale  of  liquor. —  A  statute  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law. 

Cantine  v.  Tillman,  (1893)  54  Fed.  Rep.  972. 

7.  Determining  Fitness  to  Carry  on  Liquor  Business.  —  A  municipal  ordinance 
regulating  the  issue  of  liquor  dealers'  licenses  and  providing  in  part  that 
"  as  a  police  measure  for  the  suppression  of  public  vice,  immorality,  and 
crime,  no  license  shall  be  granted  under  this  section,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  citizens  or  otherwise,  to  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  felony,  or  to 
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any  person  who  has  carried  on,  is  carrying  on,  or  is  about  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  selling  or  furnishing  spirituous,  malt,  or  fermented  liquors  or 
wines  in  any  danoe-cellar  or  dance-hall,  or  in  any  place  where  females  are 
sufPered  or  procured  to  wait  or  attend  in  any  manner  on  any  person,  and 
wherein  also  any  musical,  theatrical,  or  other  public  exhibition  or  performance 
is  exhibited  or  performed,  or  in  connection  with  any  resort  for  lewd,  immoral, 
or  unlawful  purposes,"  punishes  no  past  act  committed,  done,  or  suffered  to  be 
done.  It  simply  furnishes  a  standard  applicable  to  all  persons,  by  which  their 
fitness  to  conduct  a  business,  in  iteelf  dangerous  to  the  morals  and  good  order 
of  the  city,  shall  be  measured, 

Foster  v.  Police  Com'rs,  (1894)   102  Cal.  488. 

8.  Ordinance  Passed  After  Istuance  of  license.  —  When  a  person  has  procured 
a  license  to  carry  on  the  business  of  retailing  spirituous  liquors,  an  ordinance 
passed  after  the  issuance  of  the  license  forbidding  the  keeping  open  of  taverns 
after  ten  o'clock  at  night  is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law  as  to  an  offense  committed 
after  its  enactment 

State  V.  Isabel,  (1888)  40  La.  Ann.  340. 

'    9.  Bemedying  Defect  in  XTnoonstitntional  Statute.  —  A  statute  to  remedy  the 
defect  in  a  prior  statute,  unconstitutional  for  failing  to  provide  for  trial  by 
jury,  can  be  given  no  retroactive  operation. 
Com.  V.  Edwards,   (1840)   9  Dana   (Ky.)   447. 

10.  Bepeal  of  Amnesty  Act. —  An  ordinance  of  a  state  constitutional  con- 
vention repealing  an  amnesty  Act  was  substantially  an  ex  post  facto  law,  as  it 
made  criminal  what  before  the  ratification  was  not  so,  and  took  away  a  vested 
right  of  immunity. 

Bute  r.  Keith,  (1869)   63  N.  Gar.  140. 

11.  Prescribing  Test  Oaths. —  Provisions  in  a  state  constitution  prescribing 
certain  test  oaths  relating  to  the  commission  or  noncommission  of  past  offenses 
as  a  condition  to  the  right  to  hold  any  office  under  the  state,  and  to  practice  or 
follow  certain  professions  and  callings,  were  held  to  be  invalid.  The  pro- 
visions in  effect  imposed  punishment  for  acts  which  were  not  offensive  at  the 
time  committed,  and  attached  additional  punishment  to  acts  which  were  offenses 
at  the  time  committed. 

Cummings  v.  Missouri,  (1866)  4  WaH.  (U.  That  a  test  oath  for  teachers  and  preachers 

8.)  316»  in  which  case  the  court  said:     "The  is  invalid,  see  Cummings  v.  Missouri,  (1866) 

deprivation  of  any  rights,  civil  or  political,  4   Wall.    (U.   S.)    316;    State  v.  Heighland, 

previously  enjoyed,  may  be  punishment,  the  (1867)   41  Mo.  389. 
circumstances   attending  and   the   causes   of 

the  deprivation  determining  this  fact.     Dis-  That  a  test  oath  for  attorneys  is  invalid, 

qualification  from  oflSce  may  be  punishment,  see  Murphy,  etc..  Test  Oath  Cases,    (1867) 

as  in  cases  of  conviction  upon  impeachment.  41    Mo.    339,    upon   the   authority   of    Cum- 

Disqualification  from  the  pursuits  of  a  law-  mings  v.  Missouri,    (1866)   4  Wall.   (U.  S.) 

-ful  avocation,  or  from  positions  of  trust,  or  316.      But  see  Ea  p.  Hunter,    (1887)    2  W. 

from  the  privilege  of  appearing  in  the  courts.  Va.   159,  and  Ex  p,  Quarrier,   (1870)   4  W. 

or  acting  as  an  executor,  administrator,  or  Va.  222,  wherein  the  court  said :     "  The  cases 

guardian,  may  also,  and  often  has  been,  im-  of  Cummings  v.  Missouri,  and  Ex  p.  Garland, 

posed  as  punishment,"  4  W^all.,  have  been  relied  on  as  establishing 
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the  em  po8i  facto  ehanctor  of  this  Act.  But 
it  18  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  authority 
of  those  cases  is  greatly  weakened  by  the 
fact  of  the  nearly  equal  division  of  the  eourt 
deciding  them;  and  viewing  the  balancing 
opinions  of  the  two  sides,  I  feel  constrained 
to  acknowledge  that  in  my  humble  ooinion 
the  weight  of  the  argument  is  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  dissenting  judges." 

A  statute  requiring  an  attorney  at  law  to 
take  an  oath  that  he  has  not  been  concerned 
in  a  duel  since  a  certain  time  was  held  not 
void  as  an  e«  poet  facto  law.  Blake's  Case, 
(1818)   1  Blackf.  (Ind.)  483. 

Snitorf*  test  oath.  —  A  statute  which  re- 
quires the  petition  in  certain  actions  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  affidavit  of  the  petitioner 
that  he  never  engaged  in  any  acts  in  hostility 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States  was 
held  to  be  invalid.  Pierce  v.  Carskadon, 
(1872)  16  Wall.  (U.  S.)  234,  revernng 
(1870)  4  W.  Va.  234.  See  also  Lynch  v. 
Hoffman,  (1874)  7  W.  Va.  653;  Kyle  v, 
Jenkins,  (1873)  6  W.  Va.  371,  overruling 
Beime  v.  Brown,   (1870)   4  W.  Va.  72. 

That  a  teat  oath  for  officers  is  valid,  see 
Bw  p,  Stratton,   (1866)    1  W.  Va.  306. 

Test  oath  for  voters  —  Not  convicted  or 
guUtjf  of  crime.  —  A  statute  prescribing  as 
a  test  oath  for  voters:  "I  do  swear,  or 
affirm,  that  I  am  a  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years    (or 

will   be)    the    day    of   ,   A.    D.    18— 

(naminff  date  of  next  succeeding  election) ; 
that  I  nave  (or  will  have)  actually  resided 
in  this  state  for  six  months,  and  in  the 
county  for  thirty  days  next  preceding  the 
next  ensuing  election.  (In  case  of  any  elec- 
tion requiring  a  different  time  of  residence, 
so  make  it.)  That  I  have  never  been  con- 
victed of  treason,  felony,  embezzlement  of 
public  funds,  bartering  or  selling  or  offering 
to  barter  or  sell  my  vote,  or  purchasing  or 
offering  to  purchase  the  vote  of  another,  or 
other  infamous  crime,  without  thereafter  be- 
ing restored  to  the  right  of  citizenship. 
That  since  the  first  day  of  January,  1888,  and 
since  I  have  been  eighteen  years  of  age,  I 
have  not  been  a  bigamist  or  polygamist,  or 
have  lived  in  what  is  known  as  patriarchal, 
plural,  or  celestial  marriage,  or  in  violation 
of  any  law  of  this  state  or  of  the  United 
States  forbidding  any  such  crime;  and  I 
have  not  during  said  time  taught,  advised, 
counseled,  aided,  or  encouraged  any  person 
to  enter  into  bigamy,  polygamy,  or  such 
patriarchal,  plural,  or  celestial  marriage,  or 
to  live  in  violation  of  any  such  law,  or  to 
commit  any  such  crime;  nor  have  I  been  a 
member  of,  or  contributed  to  the  support, 
aid,  or  encouragement  of,  an^  order,  organ- 
ization,  association,   corporation,   or   society 


which,  through  its  reeognissd  taachers,  prinisd 
or  published  creed,  or  other  doctrinal  works, 
or  in  anv  other  manner,  teaches  or  hss 
taught,  advises  or  has  advised,  counsels,  en- 
courages, or  aids,  or  has  counseled,  encour- 
aged, or  aided,  any  person  to  enter  into 
bigamy,  polygamy,  or  such  patriarehial  or 
plural  marriage,  or  which  teaches  or  has 
taught,  advises  or  has  advised,  that  the  laws 
of  this  state  or  of  the  territory  of  Idaho, 
or  of  the  United  States  applicable  to  said 
territory,  prescribing  rules  of  civil  con- 
duct, are  not  the  supreme  law,"  is  not  an 
ex  post  facto  law,  nor  is  it  one  in  the  nature 
of  a  bill  of  attainder.  Shepherd  v,  Grim- 
mett,  (1802)  3  Idaho  409.  See  also  Woofej 
r.  Watkins,  (1889)   2  Idaho  6Q2. 

Not  concerned  in  ineurrection.  —  A  eoo- 
stitutional  provision  that  no  person  shall 
vote  at  an  election  who  will  not,  if  duly 
challenged,  take  and  subscribe  the  following 
oath,  to  wit:  "I  (A.  B.)  do  solemnly  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  1  have  never  voluntarily 
borne  arms  against  the  United  States  since 
I  have  been  a  citizen  thereof;  that  I  have 
voluntarily  given  no  aid,  countenance,  oomi- 
sel,  or  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in 
armed  hostility  thereto;  tnat  I  have  neitiier 
sought  nor  accepted,  nor  attempted  to  exer- 
cise the  functions  of,  any  office  whatever,  un- 
der any  authority  or  pretended  authority  in 
hostilitv  to  the  United  States;  that  I  have 
not  yielded  a  voluntary  support  to  any  pre- 
tended government,  authority,  power,  or 
constitution  within  the  United  States,  hostile 
or  inimical  thereto,  and  did  not  wilfully 
desert  from  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States,  or  leave  this  state  to  avoid 
a  draft,  during  the  late  rebellion,"  is  both  a 
bill  of  attainder,  or  of  pains  and  penalties, 
and  an  em  post  facto  law.  Green  v.  Shum- 
way,   ( 1868)  39  N.  Y.  419. 

"  The  case  of  Gummings  v.  Missouri,  ( 1866) 
4  Wall.  (U.  S.)  277,  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  is  relied  upon  as 
an  authority  broad  enough  to  cover  eveiy 
class  of  cases  to  which  that  section  was  in- 
tended by  the  convention  to  apply.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  authority  of  that 
decision  has  been  fully  recognized  and  acted 
upon  by  this  court  in  all  cases  where  the 
ri^t  to  exercise  any  trade,  calling,  or  pro- 
fession, without  taking  the  prescribed  oatii, 
has  been  questioned.  A  distinction,  how- 
ever, was  drawn  by  a  majority  of  this  court 
between  cases  of  that  character  and  the  case 
of  a  voter.  The  reasons  for  that  distinction 
were  very  fully  stated  in  the  case  of  Blair  v. 
Ridgely,  (1867)  41  Mo.  63,  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here."  State  17.  Neal,  (1868)  42 
Mo.  122.  See  also  SUte  v.  Woodson,  (1867) 
41  Mo.  230;  Randolph  v.  Good,  (1869)  3  W. 
Va.  661. 


12.  Qnalifioations  to  Vote  and  Hold  Office. —  A  oanstitutional  provision  de- 
claring that  "  those  who  shall  have  been  convicted  of  treason,  embezzlement  of 
public  funds,  malfeasance  in  office,  larceny,  bribery,  or  other  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,"  shall  not  be  permitted  to  register,  vote, 
or  hold  office,  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  attainder  or  an  ex  post  facto  law. 
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It  is  free  from  the  objection  of  being  a  bill  of  attainder,  as  it  requires  a  con- 
viction in  the  due  course  of  judicial  proceedings  before  disfranchisement  is 
made  to  attach ;  and  it  is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law,  because  it  neither  takes  away 
a  legal  right  nor  imposes  any  legal  burden,  one  of  which  is  necessary  to  the 
infliction  of  a  penalty.  It  merely  withholds  a  constitutional  privilege,  which 
is  grantable  or  revocable  by  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  at  pleasure. 

Washington  v.  State,    (1884)   75  Ala.  685.  A.  D.   1861,  provided  that  they  have  served 

one  year  or  more  therein,  shall  be  qualified 

Aided  insnrrection.  —  A  constitutional  pro-  to  vote  or  hold  office  in  this  state  until  such 

vision  declaring  that  "  no  person   who  has  disabilities  shall  be  removed  by  a  law  passed 

ever  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  gov-  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members 

emment   of   the    United    States,    or   in    any  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,"  is  not 

manner  voluntarily  aided  or  abetted  in  the  invalid,  as  a  bill  of  attainder,  imposing  the 

attempted  overthrow  of  said  government,  ex-  penalty  of  disfranchisement  without  a  trial, 

cept  all   persons   who  have   been   honorably  or  as  ed?  post  facto  in  its  operation.     Boyd 

discharged  from  the  military  service  of  the  v.  Mills,  (1804)  53  Kan.  601.     See  also  Aa- 

United   States   since  the   1st  day   of  April,  derson  v.  Baker,   (1865)  23  Md.  614. 

13.  Evidence  of  Circunutanoes  Prior  to  Enactment  of  the  Statute. —  Upon  the 
trial  of  an  information  on  a  statute  prohibiting  any  person  from  "  keeping  a 
house  of  ill  fame,  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or  lewdness,"  it 
was  held  competent  for  the  prosecution  to  prove  that  the  house  in  question 
was  reputed  to  be  a  house  of  ill  fame  before  the  statute  on  which  the  informa- 
tion was  founded  took  effect. 

Cadwell  v.  State,  (1846)  17  Conn.  471,  an  act  which  was  then  criminal,  more  severely 
wherein  the  court  said :  "  It  is  ur^d  that  punishable  than  when  it  was  committed ;  be- 
the  admission  of  this  testimony  gives  the  cause  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any 
Act  on  which  the  accused  is  prosecuted  an  claim  or  attempt,  in  this  case,  to  convict  the 
e»  post  facto,  and  therefore  an  unconstitu-  defendant  below  on  the  ground  that  before 
tional,  operation.  It  is  not  liable  to  this  the  Act  took  effect  his  house  either  sustained 
objection  on  the  ground  that  any  new  rule  the  reputation  of  brothel  or  was  in  reality 
of  evidence  is  introduced  on  the  subject  a  house  of  that  description.  On  the  con- 
since  the  law  took  effect,  because  such  evi-  trary,  the  prosecutor  claimed  to  have  proved 
dence  has  always  been  admitted;  nor  on  the  that  the  house  both  sustained  that  reputa- 
ground  that  its  admission  had  the  effect  tion  and  was  also  a  house  of  that  description 
either  of  making  an  act  criminal  which  was  after  the  Act  went  into  operation." 
innocent  at  the  time  of  its  commission,  or 

14.  Forfeiture  of  Lands  for  Failing  to  Improve  Them.  —  A  statute  which  sub- 
jects to  forfeiture  the  lands  of  both  residents  and  nonresidents  for  failing  to 
improve  them  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  seems  to  fall  under  the 
inhibition  against  passing  any  bill  of  attainder. 

Doe  17.  Buford,  (1833)    1  Dana  (Ky.)  509,  the  offense,  that  makes  it  a  bill  of  attainder, 

wherein  the  court  said :     "  That  it  is  a  highly  But  it  is  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 

penal  law,  inflicting  a  most  grievous  penalty  individuals,  which  it  attempts  to  make,  be- 

for  the  omission  of  the  thing  commanded  to  fore  any  condemnation,  and  without  any  con- 

be  done,  is  beyond  dispute.     But  it  is  not  the  demnation,  for  the  offense  designated,  either 

weight  of  the  penalty,  nor  the  character  of  in  personam  or  in  rem." 

15.  Statute  Too  Vague  to  Define  a  Crime. 

A  person  cannot  be  convicted  of  the  crime  ministration  of  the  laws.''    The  Constitution, 

of  committing  an  act  injurious  to  the  pubUc  which  forbids  ex  post  facto  laws,  could  not 

morals,  by    leaving  his   wife,   etc.,   under   a  tolerate  a  law  which  would  make  an  act  a 

statute  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  ''com-  crime,  or  not,  according  to  the  moral  senti- 

mit  any  act  injurious  to  the  public  health,  or  ment   which  might  happen  to   prevail  with 

public  morals,  or  to   the  perversion   or  ob-  the  judge  and  jury  after  the  act  had  been  com- 

struction  of  public  justice,  or  the  due  ad-'  mitted.    Ex  p.  Jackson,  (1885)  45  Ark.  164. 
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16.  Validating  Prooeedingt  in  Ckrarti  of  Da  Faeto  Ctoranunent —  An  ordinanoe 
recognizing  and  validating  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  a  (2e  facto  govern- 
ment is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law. 

State  V,  Sean,  (1867)  Phil.  L.  (N.  Car.)  149. 

IT.  Btatvtes  SxuLTure  to  Bvlss  or  Byidsvcb  avd  Comfstsvce  or 
WITVE88E8  —  1.  Examination  of  Jurors.  —  An  accused  person  is  entitled  to  have 
his  triers  selected  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence  prescrihed  hy  the  law  as 
it  existed  at  the  time  the  offense  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  and  a 
statute  prescribing  the  following  oath :  "  Have  you,  from  having  seen  the 
crime  committed,  or  having  heard  any  part  of  the  evidence  delivered  on  oath, 
formed  and  expressed  any  opinion  in  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  at  bar  ? "  was  held  not  applicable  to  offenses  committed  prior  to  its 
passage. 

Reynoldfl  v.  State,  (1846)  1  Oa.  228. 

8.  Semonl  of  Disability  of  WitnoM  to  Toitiiy.  —  The  removal  of  the  disability 
of  a  person  interested  to  testify  is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law.  A  law  is  ex  post 
facto  which  authorizes  less  evidence  to  convict  on  a  criminal  prosecution  than 
was  required  by  law  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense,  but  no 
principle  of  law  excludes  a  witness  from  testifying,  even  in  a  criminal  case, 
because  he  was  incompetent  from  some  disability  existing  at  the  commission 
of  the  offense,  but  which  before  the  trial  has  been  removed  by  law  or  by  a 
pardon. 

WalthaU  r.  Walthall,  (1868)  42  Ala.  451.  lessen  the  amount  or  measure  of  the  proof 

neoessaiy  for  conviction.     Removing  restric- 

A  statute  ^ich  enlarges  the  class  of  per-  tions  upon  the  competency  of  certain  classes 

sons  who  may  he  competent  as  witnesses  is  of  persons  as  witnesses  relates  to  mode  of 

not  ex  post  facto  in  its  application  to  offenses  procedure  only,  in  which  no  one  can  be  said 

previously  committed.      It  does  not  attach  to  have  a  vested  right,  and  which  the  state, 

criminality  to  any  act  previously  done,  ag-  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  may  regulate  at 

gravate  past  crimes,  or  increase  punishment  pleasure.      Mrous  v.  State,   (1893)    31  Tez. 

therefor;    nor   does   it  alter   the   degree   or  Crim.  597. 

3.  Comparison  of  Writings.  —  A  state  statute  providing  tiiat  "  comparison  of 

a  disputed  writing  with  any  writing  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge 

to  be  genuine  shall  be  permitted  to  be  made  by  witnesses,  and  such  writings 

and  the  evidence  of  witnesses  respecting  the  same  may  be  submitted  to  the 

court  and  jury  as  evidence  of  the  genuineness  or  otherwise  of  the  writing  in 

dispute,"  is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law  as  applied' to  evidence  which  was  not 

admissible  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  oflFense. 

Thompson  v.  Missouri,    (1898)    171  U.  S.  different  question  would  have  been  presented. 

381,  wherein  the  court  said:     "We  are  not  We  mean  now  only  to  adjudge  that  the  stat- 

to  be  understood  as  holding  that  there  may  ute  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  merely  regulat- 

not   be   such   a   statutory   alteration   of   the  ing  procedure  and  may  be  applied  to  crimes 

fundamental  rules  in  criminal  trials  as  might  committed  prior  to  its  passage  without  im- 

bring  the  statute  in  conflict  with  the  ex  post  pairing   the    substantial    guarantees   of    life 

facto   clause   of   the    Constitution.      If.    for  and  liberty  that  are  secured  to  an  accused 

instance,  the  statute  had  taken  from  the  jury  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."    Affirming 

the  right  to  determine  the  sufficiency  or  effect  State  v.  Thompson,  (1897)   141  Mo.  417. 
of  the  evidence  which  it  made  admissible,  a 

4.  Conviction  on  Testimony  of  Accomplice. —  A  statute  which  permits  convic- 
tion on  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  an  accomplice  is  an  ex  post  facto  law, 
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when  at  the  time  of  the  oommission  of  an  alleged  oflFense,  to  convict  the 
accused  the  law  required  the  additional  evidence  of  another  witness,  besides 
an  accomplice,  to  prove  such  corroborating  facts  "  as  tend  to  connect  the 
defendant  with  the  conmiission  of  the  offense;  and  the  corroboration  is  not 
sufficient  if  it  merely  show  the  commission  of  the  offense  or  the  circumstances 
thereof." 

Hart  V.  SUte,  (1866)  40  Ala.  37. 

6.  Evidenee  of  Harriage  to  Sustain  Charge  of  Polygamy. —  A  statute  providing 
that  "  when  the  fact  of  marriage  is  required  or  offered  to  be  proved  before  any 
court,  evidence  of  the  admission  of  such  fact  by  the  party  against  whom  the 
proceeding  is  instituted,  or  of  general  repute,  or  of  cohabitation  as  married 
persons,  or  any  other  circumstantial  or  presumptive  evidence  from  which  the 
fact  may  be  inferred,  shall  be  competent,"  is  an  ex  post  facto  law  as  applied 
to  an  offense  previously  committed  when  the  then  existing  law  required  mar- 
riages in  fact  to  be  proved  by  direct  testimony,  to  warrant  a  conviction  for 
polygamy. 

State  V.  Johnson,  (1866)   12  Minn.  476. 

6.  Impeachment  of  WitnofMS. —  A  statute  which  provides  that  "  in  all  ques- 
tions affecting  the  credibility  of  a  witness,  his  general  moral  character  may  be 
given  in  evidence,"  furnishes  merely  a  rule  of  practice  applicable  alike  to 
trials  for  offenses  committed  before  and  after  its  passage. 

Robinson  17.  State,  (1882)  84  Ind.  463. 

7.  Allowing  Hiuband  or  Wife  to  Be  a  Witneis  Against  the  Other. 

Whether  a  state  statute  allowing  a  husband  or  wife  to  be  a  witness  against  the  other  in 
a  criminal  case  is  vatid,  quasre.   Soutiiwick  v,  Southwick,  (1872)  49  N.  Y.  520. 

8.  Presumptions  of  Onilt  Arising  from  Bvidenoe.  —  A  statute  making  malicious 
intent  a  conclusive  presumption  arising  out  of  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
facts  enumerated  in  the  statute  does  not  so  change  the  rules  of  evidence  as  to 
make  it  an  ex  post  facto  law,  when  the  statute,  as  applied  to  homicide,  is  made 
up  of  the  same  elements  which  composed  express  malice  as  defined  by  the 
law  existing  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense. 

State  r.  Gay,  (1896)   18  Mont.  84. 

V.  Statutes  BsiATure  to  PunsKXEVTS  ob  Pevalties — 1.  Providing  a 
Mitigated  Alternative  Punishment. —  An  amendment  to  a  criminal  statute,  which 
does  not  change  the  punishment  and  inflict  a  greater  punishment  than  the  law 
annexed  to  the  crime  when  committed,  but  simply  provides  a  mitigated  alterna- 
tive punishment  at  the  discretion 'of  the  jury,  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  objection 
of  being  an  ex  post  facto  law,  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution. 

Turner  v.  State,  (1886)  40  Ala.  29. 

8.  Btatntory  Penalty  Beplaoing  Common-law  Penalty.  —  When  a  statute  has 

been  passed  providing  that  "  any  person  who  shall  keep  a  disorderly  house  shall, 

on  conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more 

than  three  hundred  dollars,  or  by  (to)  imprisonment  in  jail  for  not  less  than 
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ten  days  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  by  (to)  both  fine  and  imprisonment," 
one  who  was  convicted  of  the  common-law  offense  of  keeping  a  disorderly  house 
for  an  offense  committed  before  the  enactment  of  the  statute,  is  liable  to  the 
common-law  penalty. 

Beard  r.  SUte,  (1891)   74  Md.  130. 

3.,  Inoreasing  Costs  on  Ckinyiction.  —  Any  statute  enacted  after  the  commissioii 
of  an  offense,  which  increases  the  cost  to  be  adjudged  on  conviction,  necessarily 
increases  the  punishment  on  payment,  and  when  applied  to  past  offenses  is  ex 
post  facto. 

CaldweU  v.  State,  (1876)  56  Ala.  133. 

4.  Ciimiilatiye  Sentences. —  A  statute  authorizing  a  judgment  to  be  rendered 
that  the  punishment  assessed  should  take  effect  and  begin  at  the  expiration  of 
a  term  imposed  upon  the  defendant  by  a  previous  judgment  of  conviction  had 
in  another  case  is  ex  post  facto  when  the  law  at  the  date  of  the  commission  of 
the  offense  gave  no  authority  to  fix  the  commencement  of  a  term  in  the  peni- 
tentiary at  the  expiration  of  another  term,  but  the  term  of  punishment  always 
began  from  the  date  of  the  sentence,  no  matter  how  many  convictions  there 
were. 

Hannahan  r.  State,  (1880)  7  Tex.  App.  664. 

6.  Increasing  Punishment  for  Subsequent  Offenses. —  A  state  statute  providing 
that  "  whoever  has  been  twice  convicted  of  crime,  sentenced  and  committed 
to  prison,  in  this  or  any  other  state,  or  once  in  this  and  once  at  least  in  any 
other  state,  for  terms  of  not  less  than  three  years  each,  shall,  upon  conviction 
of  a  felony  committed  in  this  state  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  be  deemed 
to  be  an  habitual  criminal  and  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the 
state  prison  for  twenty-five  years,"  is  not  objectionable  as  an  ex  post  facto  law. 
The  punishment  is  for  the  new  crime  only,  but  is  the  heavier  if  the  offender 
is  an  habitual  criminal. 

McDonald   v.   Massachusetts,    (1901)     180  commit  the  offense  of  petit  larceny,  is  to  be 

U.  S.  311.     See  also  the  foUowing  cases:  deemed  a  felon,  is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law 

United    States.  —  Iowa    v.    Jones,    (1904)  as  applied  to  one  who  had  been  conricted 

128  Fed.  Rep.  626.  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  statute.     The 

Miusaohusetts.  —  Sturtevant      v.      Ck)m.,  act  to  be  punished  is  oniy  that  committed 

(1893)     168    Mass.    598;    Com.    i?.    Graves,  after  the  statute  took  effect.     Ex  p.  Gutier- 

(1892)   156  Mass.  163.  rez,  (1873)  45  Cal.  429.     See  also  the  follow- 

Ohio.  —  Blackburn    v.    State,     (1893)     50  ing  cases: 

Ohio  St.  428;  Matter  of  Kline,  (1892)  3  Ohio  Afaine.  —  State  r.   Woods,    (1878)    68  Me. 

Cir.  Dec.  422.  411. 

Increasing  punishment  after  first  oifense.  n^pTcr^jrasf^lfT^^^^^^ 

—  A  statute  which  provides  that  any  person  pc^iT, Mii?iU  ^     ^ 

who  had  already  been  convicted  of  the  offense  t^*  i„v^®^' p„„  ;  .,   ^„_     ,,q.„,  n  r.    ** 

of  petit  larceny,  and  who  should  again,  sub-  J'7ut~  '  ^ 

sequently  to  the  taking  effect  of  the  statute,  v  v   . ;    / 

6.  Affecting  Bedudtions  in  Imprisonment  for  Oood  Conduct.  —  A  statute  pro- 
vides that  "  when  a  convict  is  sentenced  to  the  state  prison,  otherwise  than  for 
life,  or  as  an  habitual  criminal,  the  court  imposing  the  sentence  shall  not  fix 
the  term  of  imprisonment,  but  shall  establish  a  maximum  and  minimum  term 
for  which  said  convict  shall  be  held  in  said  prison.     The  maximum  term  shall 
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not  be  longer  than  the  longest  term  fixed  by  law  for  the  punishment  of  the 
offense  of  which  he  is  convicted,  and  the  minimum  term  shall  not  be  less  than 
two  and  one-half  years."  As  to  an  offense  committed  prior  to  the  statute,  it  is 
an  ex  post  facto  law  when  the  maximum  and  minimum  sentences  that  might 
be  imposed  under  it  would  in  any  case  not  give  to  a  convicted  person  a  less 
reduction  than  he  would  be  entitled  to  under  the  law  existing  at  the  time  the 
offense  was  committed.  The  fact  that  the  statute  might  operate  more  bene- 
ficially in  a  case  under  consideration  cannot  avail,  as  a  law  cannot  be  constitu- 
tional in  some  cases  and  unconstitutional  in  others  involving  like  circumstances 
and  conditions. 

Murphy  v.  Com.,  (1899)  172  Mass.  266.  would  clearly  be  unconstitutional  if  retro- 
active,   because    it    would   deprive   a   person 

A  Masstichtisetts  statute  which  requires  the  charged  of  the  right  to  a  judicial  determina- 
sentence  in  certain  cases  to  be  for  a  term  of  tion  of  his  sentence,  given  by  the  law  exist- 
not  less  than  two  and  one-half  years  and  not  ing  when  the  offense  was  committed,  and  that 
more  than  a  maximum  fixed  by  the  court,  "  there  is  on  the  whole  much  difficulty  in 
and  not  longer  than  the  longest  term  fixed  holding  the  Act  of  1895  constitutional  as  a 
by  law  for  the  punishment  of  the  offense,  retroactive  statute.  But  the  Supreme  Ju- 
which  sentence  is  in  effect  a  sentence  for  the  dicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  Com.  v, 
maximum  fixed  by  the  court,  unless  a  permit  Brown,  (189G)  167  Mass.  144,  construes  this 
to  be  at  liberty  is  issued  by  executive  officers,  statute  in  connection  with  the  body  of  the 
as  provided  by  the  statute,  is  constitutional  Massachusetts  legislation  on  this  topic,  and 
as  applied  to  offenses  committed  prior  to  the  declares  that,  as  a  whole,  it  concerns  a  policy 
passage  of  the  statute.  Com.  v.  Brown,  familiar  in  that  state.  The  court  apparently 
( 1896)  167  Mass.  146.  But  see  In  re  Murphy,  regards  it  all  as  a  matter  of  prison  discipline, 
(1898)  87  Fed.  Rep.  562,  wherein  the  court  which  affects  no  substantial  rights.  ♦  ♦  • 
said  that  a  Massachusetts  statute  which  de-  We  have,  however,  great  doubts  about  the 
clares  that  the  court  "  shall  not  ^x  the  term  constitutionality  of  the  statute  of  1896  as  a 
of  imprisonment,"   if  to   be  taken   literally,  retroactive  one." 

7.  Denying  Bednctions  of  Sentences  on  Second  Offenses.  —  A  statute  providing 
that  convicts  who  shall  have  no  infractions  of  the  rules  of  the  prison  against 
them  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reduction  from  their  sentences  according  to  a  certain 
scale,  with  a  proviso  that  a  convict  who  shall  be  serving  a  second  term  in  said 
prison  shall  be  entitled  to  a  less  favorable  reduction,  is  not  ex  post  facto  as  to 
second  offenses,  though  the  first  offense  was  committed  before  the  enactment 
of  the  statute. 

In  re  Miller,  (1896)    110  Mich.  677. 

8.  Defining  Degrees  of  Offenies. —  A  state  statute  which  defines  the  offense  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  classes  murder  not  within  the  definition  as 
murder  in  the  second  degree,  providing  that  "  the  degree  of  murder  is  to  be 
found  by  the  jury,"  is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law  as  applied  to  an  offense  com- 
mitted when  the  law  recognized  one  degree  of  murder  punishable  with  death. 
The  substitution  of  imprisonment  for  life  in  place  of  death  for  offenses  within 
the  second  degree  is  a  mitigation  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  » 

Com.  V.  Gardner,  (1868)  11  Gray  (Mass.)  death  or  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary 
438.  for  life,  and  the  jury  trying  the  case  should 


K«pu]i>g  power  of  jury  to  fix  penUty—  S^b^'^Lr'''*^'     **""""'  "'  ®*'**'  ^^^*^  ^" 
A  statute  dividing  the  crime  of  murder  into 

two  degrees,  and  making  the  first  degree  pun-  A   statute  which   arranges   the   crime   of 

ishable  with  death,  is  an  ex  post  facto  law  manslaughter  into  four  degrees,  and  provides 

as  applied  to  an  offense  previously  committed  that  ''  persons  convicted  of  manslaughter  in 

when  the  law  then  existing  provided  that  the  the  first,  second,  and  third  degrees  shall  be 

punishment   of   any   person   or   persons   con-  punished  in  the  state  prison  as  follows:  oer- 

victed   of  the   crime   of   murder  should    be  sons  convicted  of  manslaughter  in  the  first 
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degree,  for  a  term  not  less  than  seven  years; 
if  convictsd  of  manslaughter  in  the  second 
degree,  for  a  term  not  more  than  seven  nor 
less  than  four  years;  if  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter in  the  third  degree,  not  more  than 
four  years  and  not  less  than  two  years/'  and 
provides  that  **  every  person  convicted  of 
manslaughter  in  the  fourth  degree  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison 
for    two    years,    or   by    imprisonment    in    a 


county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  h^  s 
fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment/*  is  not 
an  em  post  facto  law  as  applied  to  a  past 
offense  when  the  law  at  that  time  provided 
*'  that  every  person  who  shall  commit  the 
crime  of  manslaughter  shall  be  punished  br 
imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  not  more 
than  ten  years,  nor  less  than  one  vear." 
Keene  v,  SUte,  (1860)  3  Pin.  (Wis.)   103. 


9.  Benefit  of  Aoqnittal  of  First  Degree  by  Conyiction  of  Second.  —  A  constitu- 
tional provision  changing  the  rule  of  state  law,  that  when  a  conviction  is  had  of 
murder  in  the  second  degree  on  an  indictment  charging  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  if  this  be  set  aside,  the  defendant  can  again  be  tried  for  murder  in  the 
first  degree,  is  ex  post  facto  as  to  a  crime  committed  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  provision. 


Kring  v,  Missouri,  (1882)  107  U.  S.  225. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  opinion  in 
Kring  v.  Missouri,  107  U.  S.  221,  shows 
that  the  judgment  in  that  case  proceeded  on 
the  ^ound  that  the  change  in  the  law  of 
Missouri  as  to  the  effect  of  a  conviction  of 
murder  in  the  second  degree  —  the  accUsed 
being  charged  with  murder  in  the  first  degree 
—  was  not  simply  a  change  in  procedure,  but 
such  an  alteration  of  the  previous  law  as 
took  from  the  accused,  after  conviction  of 
murder  in  the  second  degree,  that  protection 
against  punishment  for  murder  in  the  first 
degree  which  was  given  him  at  the  time  of 
the  commission  of  the  offense.  The  right  to 
such  protection  was  deemed  a  substantial 
one  —  indeed,  it  constituted  a  complete  de- 
fense against  the  charge  of  murder  in  the 


first  degree  —  that  could  not  be  taken  from 
the  accused  by  subsequent  legislation. 
Thompson  v.  Missouri,  (1898)   171  U.  S.  383. 

dunging  effect  of  a  plea  of  guilty.  — A 
statute  permitting  the  death  penalty  to  be  im- 
posed on  a  plea  of  guilty  to  an  indictment  for 
murder  is  an  es  post  facto  law  when  under 
the  law  at  the  time  an  offense  was  committed 
a  plea  of  guilty  was  conclusive  of  the  pris- 
oner's innocence  of  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree, and  conclusive  of  his  guilt  in  the  sec- 
ond degree;  and  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
court  to  accept  the  plea,  and  to  render  judg- 
ment thereon  for  the  lower  grade  of  murder, 
without  an  examination  of  facts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  guilt. 
Garvey  r.  People,  (1883)  6  Colo.  559. 


10.  Changing  Punishment  —  a.  Fbom  Death  to  Impbisonmi^t  fob  Life. — 
An  Act  plainly  mitigating  the  punishment  of  an  ofiFense  is  not  ex  post  facto; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  Act  of  clemency.  A  law  which  changes  the  punish- 
ment from  death  to  imprisonment  for  life  is  a  law  mitigating  the  punishment, 
and  therefore  not  ex  post  facto. 


Com.  V,  Wyman,  (1853)  12  Cush.  (Mass.) 
239. 

Held  to  be  ez  post  facto.  —  A  statute  which 
changes  the  punishment  of  certain  offenses 
from  capita]  punishment  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  if  applied  to  past  offenses,  is  an  ex  post 
facto  law.  Shepherd  v.  People,  (1862)  25 
N.  Y.  414,  wherein  the  court  said:  "If  an 
act,  when  committed,  was  punishable  by 
thirty  days*  imprisonment,  a  subsequent  law 
changing  the  punishment  of  the  act  to  thirty 
stripes  or  to  thirty  dollars  fine  would  be 
plainly  ex  post  factOy  for  when  the  act  was 
committed  it  was  not  punishable  in  that 
manner,   and   in   view   of   the  constitutional 


prohibition  of  ew  post  facto  laws  the  case 
would  be  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  act  had 
not  been  punishable  at  all  when  committed. 
If  you  do  not  hold  a  law  punishing  an  act  in 
a  different  manner  than  it  was  punishable 
when  committed  to  be  ea?  post  facto,  irre- 
spective of  the  question  whether  the  new 
punishment  is  or  is  not  more  merciful  or 
lenient,  you  will  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  legislature  and  of  judges  to  say  whether 
the  new  punishment  is  or  is  not  more  merci- 
ful or  lenient  than  the  old;  and  such  a  con- 
struction of  the  constitutional  prohibition 
would  impair  its  value  and  certainty  of  pro- 
tection." 


6.  From  Death  to  Whipping  and  Imprisonment.  —  A  statute  providing 
that,  in  all  the  eases  of  forgeries  made  punishable  by  statute  with  death,  the 
said  punishment  be  abolished,  "  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  person  convicted  shall  be 
sentenced  to  be  whipped  thirty-nine  lashes,  and  to  be  imprisoned  not  less  than* 
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one  year  nor  more  than  seven  years,  and  also  to  pay  such  fine  as  may  be  judged 
expedient,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  who  may  try  the  case/'  is  applicable  to 
offenses  committed  before  the  enactment  of  the  statute. 
SUte  V.  Williams,  (1846)  2  Rich.  L.  (S.  Car.)  422. 

c.  From  Whipping  to  Penitentiaby.  —  A  law  changing  the  punishment 

from  whipping  and  imprisonment,  as  at  common  law,  to  confinement  in  the 

penitentiary,  is  not  ex  post  facto. 

State  V,  Kent,  (1871)  65  N.  Car.  311.  exceeding  seven  years,   after  commission  of 

.     .  .    xu    1       /  v     •  *    -  an  offense  and  before  conviction,  is  applicable 

A  change  in  the  law  from  whipping  not  ex-  ^  ^j^^  ^^^^^       g^  ^    g^^      ^*'i^22)    1 

ceedmg  one  hundred  stripes  to  confinement  t>i„„u«    /t„^  \   iq« 

in  the  penitentiary  for  any  term  of  years  not  ^^^^^^'  y^^^f   ^«^- 

11.  Treatment  of  One  nnder  Sentence  of  Death.  —  A  statute  in  force  when  a 

sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  differed  from  those  in  force  when  the  crime 

was  committed  and  when  the  verdict  was  rendered  in  these  particulars.     By 

the  later  law,  close  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  six  months 

and  not  more  than  nine  months,  after  judgment  and  before  execution,  was 

substituted  for  confinement  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  three  months 

nor  more  than  six  months  after  judgment  and  before  execution.     By  the  later 

law,  hanging,  within  an  inclosure  at  the  penitentiary,  by  the  warden  or  his 

deputy,  was  substituted  for  hanging  by  the  sheriff  within  the  yard  of  the  jail 

of  the  county  in  which  the  conviction  occurred.    It  was  held  that  the  later  law 

did  not  alter  the  situation  to  the  material  disadvantage  of  the  criminal,  and 

therefore  was  not  ex  post  facto. 

Rooney  r.  North  Dakota,  (1905)  196  U,  8.  the  court  said:  "Whether  a  convict,  sen- 
324,  wherein  the  court  said :  "  It  is  con-  tenced  to  death,  shall  be  executed  before  or 
tended  that  *  close  confinement '  means  '  soli-  after  sunrise,  or  within  or  without  the  wrIIs 
tary  confinement,'  and  Medley,  Petitioner,  of  the  jail,  or  within  or  outside  of  some  other 
(1890)  134  U.  S.  160,  is  cited  in  support  of  inclosure,  and  whether  the  inclosure  within 
the  contention  that  the  new  law  increased  which  he  is  executed  shall  be  higher  than  the 
the  punishment  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  gallows,  thus  excluding  the  view  of  persons 
accused.  We  do  not  think  that  the  two  outside,  are  regulations  that  do  not  affect  his 
phrases  import  the  same  kind  of  punishment.  substantial  rights.  The  same  observation 
Although  solitary  confinement  may  involve  may  be  made  touching  the  restriction  in  sec- 
close  confinement,  a  criminal  may  be  kept  in  tion  5  as  to  the  number  and  character  of 
close  confinement  without  being  subjected  to  those  who  may  witness  the  execution,  and 
solitary  confinement.  It  cannot  be  supposed  the  exclusion  altogether  of  reporters  or  rep- 
that  any  criminal  would  be  subjected  to  soli-  •  resentatives  of  newspapers.  These  are  regu- 
tary  confinement  when  the  mandate  of  the  lations  which  the  legislature,  in  its  wisdom, 
law  was  simply  to  keep  him  in  close  confine-  and  for  the  public  good,  couldv  legally  pre- 
ment.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  law  in  force  scribe  in  respect  to  executions  occurring  after 
when  the  crime  was  committed  only  required  the  passage  of  the  Act,  and  cannot,  even 
confinement,  whereas  the  later  statute  re-  when  applied  to  offenses  previously  com- 
quired  close  confinement.  But  this  differ-  mitted,  be  regarded  as  ex  post  facto  within 
enoe  of  phraseology  is  not  material.  *  Con-  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution."  See  also 
finement'  and  'close  confinement'  equally  Medley,  Petitioner,  (1890)  134  U.  S.  171. 
mean  such  custody,  and  only  such  custody,  imprisonment  at  hard  Ubor.  -  A  law 
as  will  safely  secure  the  production  of  the  „,u:«if  «Tl"^rv»«„  ™»  „IoJ»=  ;«!rl;o««J««*  «♦ 
body  of  the  prisoner  on  the  day  appointed  ^h^ch  prescribes  one  years  imprisonment,  at 
*       u"             piiwiici    Mil   vMc  ««jr   a|/puiuL^u  j^^^.^  labor,  lu  a  state  prison,  in  addition  to 

M^fiao?  ,Tr^'''''A^<>    ®^  ^  ""     "*  ""^  ^'     '      the  punishment  of  death,  is  an  ex  post  facto 
(!»»»)   16  uoio.  4»z.  j^^  ^g  applied  to  past  offenses.     Hartung  r. 

Solitary  confinement.  —  A  statute  requir-  People,  (I860)  22  N.  Y.  106,  wherein  the 
ing  that  after  the  issue  of  a  warrant  of  exe-  court  said :  '*  Any  change  which  should  be 
cution  by  the  governor  "  the  prisoner  shall  referable  to  prison  discipline,  or  penal  ad- 
be  kept  in  solitary  confinement"  in  the  jail,  ministration,  as  its  primary  object,  might 
may  be  deemed  ao?  post  fucto  if  applied  to  also  be  made  to  take  effect  upon  past  as  well 
offenses  committed  before  its  passage.  -Holden  as  future  offenses,  as  changes  in  the  manner 
V.  Minnesota,  (1890)   137  U.  S.  491,  wherein  or  kind  of  employment  of  convicts  sentenced 
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to  hard  labor,  the  system  of  supervision,  the  effect,  is  tx  post  facto  m  to  an  offense  pre- 

means  of  restraint,  or  the  like.     Changes  of  viously  committed,  when  by  the  statute  then 

this  sort  might  operate  to  increase  or  miti-  in  force  the  court  appointed  a  day  on  which 

gate  the  severity  of  the  punishment  of  the  sentence  was  to  be  executed,  the  day  not  be- 

convict,   but  would   not  raise  any   question  ing    less    than    four,    nor   more   than   ei^^t, 

under    the   constitutional    provision    we    are  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  sentence.     In  re 

considering."       See    also    Ratzky    r.    People,  Petty,    (1879)    22  Kan.  477. 

(1864)    29    N.    Y.    126;    Kuckler   r.    People,  w*r^.n  f«  fi»  ii«^  lr-«  i--.r.f  ♦,«-.«*  «. 

(Supm.  Ct.  Gen.  T.  1862)  5  Park.  Crim.  (N.  Warden  to  fix  and  keep  secret  tune  of  w- 

YT212                                                 ^""'-  \^^-  ctttion.  —  A  statute  which  provides  that  the 

''  particular  day  and  hour  of  the  execution  of 

A    statute    which    requires   a    person   sen-  the  death  sentence  within  the  week  specified 

tenoed  to  death  to  be  delivered  to  the  warden  by  the  warrant  shall  be  fixed  by  the  warden, 

of  the  penitentiary,  under  a  warrant  of  the  and  that  the  time   fixed  by  the  warden  for 

court    pronouncing   judgment,    and    kept   at  such  execution  shall  be  by  him  kept  secret,  is 

hard    labor   within    the    walla    of    the    peni-  an  ex  post  facto  law  as  to  offenses  committed 

tentiary  until  the  warden  receives  the  order  prior  to  its  enactment.      Medley,  Petitioner, 

of  the  governor  fixing  the  day  on  which  the  (1890)  134  U.  8.  171. 
sentence   of  the   law   is  to  be  carried  into 

12.  Providing  Bemedy  for  Enforcement  of  Judgment —  A  statute  which  pro- 
vides that  whenever  a  person  is  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished 
by  fine,  and  the  judgment  is  replevied,  the  clerk  shall,  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  stay,  issue  to  the  sheriff  a  copy  of  said  judgment^  with  his  mandate  attached, 
and,  upon  the  receipt  thereof,  "  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  or  constable 
to  arrest  the  defendant  and  commit  him  to  jail  unless  or  imtil  such  fine  and 
costs  are  paid,"  is  not  applicable  to  a  judgment  rendered  when  a  prior  statute 
was  in  force  providing  that  "  when  the  defendant  is  adjudged  to  pay  any  fine 
and  costs,  the  court  shall  order  him  to  be  committed  to  the  jail  of  the  county 
until  the  same  are  paid  or  replevied." 

Dinckerlocker   v.   Marsh,    (1881)    75   Ind.  bastardy  act  is  not  a  criminal  statute.     It 

648.  i8»  as  we  held  in  the  case  of  State  r.  Scott, 

(1895)    7  S.  Dak.  619,  quasi  criminal.      Or, 

A  statute  which  chanses  the  method  of  perhaps,    more    properly   speaking,    it    is   a 

enforcing  the  liability  of  one  charged  with  special  proceeding  to  compel  the  father  to 

the  paternity  of  an  illegitimate  child,  with-  provide  for  the  support  of  his   ille^timate 

out  creating  any  new  liability,  is  not  an  ex  child.     The  proceedings  are  criminal  m  form. 

post  facto  law.     State  v.  Bunker,   (1895)   7  but  the  trial  is  in  its  nature  that  of  a  civil 

S.  Dak.  639,  in  which  case  the  court  said:  action."      See  also  State  v,  Hughes,    (1896) 

"  But  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  8  8.  Dak.  338. 

13.  Beleasing  Penalty  Due  to  a  County.  —  A  statute  releasing  a  person  from  a 

statutory  penalty  after  suit  brought,  but  before  judgment  rendered,  is  valid. 

Coles  V,  Madison  County,  (1826)  1  111.  ^  also  Davis  v.  Dawes,  (1842)  4  W.  ft  S.  (Pa.) 
164.  See  also  State  v.  Baltimore,  etc.,  R.  *  401,  as  to  releasing  a  penalty  due  to  the 
Co.,    (1842)    12   GiU   &  J.    (Md.)    399,   and       state. 

11  Prohibiting  Bemarriage  of  Guilty  Divoroed  Party.  —  A  statute  which  pro- 
vides that  "  in  all  cases  where  a  divorce  a  vinculo  nuUrimonii  is  decreed  for 
adultery  or  abandonment,  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  decree  that  the 
guilty  party  shall  not  contract  marriage  with  any  other  person  during  the  life- 
time of  the  other  party ;  in  which  case  the  bonds  of  matrimony  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  be  dissolved,  as  to  any  future  marriage  of  such  guilty  party,  contracted 
in  violation  of  such  decree,  or  in  any  prosecution  on  account  thereof,"  is  not 
an  ex  post  facto  law,  as  it  does  not  impose  any  new  punishment  or  penalty  upon 
the  adulterer,  but  simply  withholds  from  him  relief  which  he  was  never  entitled 
to  claim,  and  leaves  him  where  he  was  before  the  decree  was  passed  —  under  the 
disabilities  of  his  marriage  contract  which  before  existed,  and  which  are  imposed 
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not  by  the  statute,  but  grow  out  of  the  marriage  contract  itself,  into  which  he 
had  voluntarily  entered. 

EUiott  V.  EUiott,  (1873)  38  Md.  362. 

16.  Kaking  Mortgagee  in  Possession  Liable  for  Taxes.  —  A  statute  which  pro- 
vided that  the  holder  of  a  mortgage,  upon  taking  possession  of  real  estate 
thereunder,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  for  all  taxes  due  thereon,  to  be  recovered  of 
him  in  an  action  of  contract  by  the  collector,  was  not  ex  post  facto  as  to  mort- 
gagees who  took  possession  of  mortgaged  property  after  the  statute  went  into 
operation. 

Andrews  v.  Worceater  County  Mut.  F.  Ins.  Co.,  (1862)  5  Allen  (Mass.)  65. 

VL  St  AT  VIES  Belativo  to  Bemedies — 1.  Affecting  Jnrisdiotion  of  the  Courts 

—  a.  In  Genbrai..  —  The  prescribing  of  different  modes  of  procedure  and  the 
abolition  of  courts  and  creation  of  new  ones,  leaving  imtouched  all  the  sub- 
stantial protections  with  which  the  existing  law  surrounds  the  person  accused 
of  crime,  are  not  considered  within  the  constitutional  inhibition. 

Duncan  v.  Missouri,  (1894)   152  U.  S.  382.  A  statute  creating  a  new  court,  or  con- 

ferring a  new  jurisdiction,  or  enlarging  or 
A  new  tribunal  may  be  erected,  or  new      diminishing  the  powers  of  an  existing  court, 
jurisdiction  given  to  an  existing  court,  to  try      is  not  an  ex  post  fctcto  law.     State  v.  Sulli- 
past  offenses,  and  this  is  not  ex  post  facto.      van,  (1867)   14  Rich.  L.  (S.  Car.)  281.     See 
Com.  V,  Phillips,  (1831)  11  Pick.  (Mass.)  31.      also  SUte  v.  Cooler,  (1888)  30  S.  Car.  106; 

Anderson  v.  O'DonneU,  (1888)  29  S.  Car.  355. 

h.  Changing  Place  op  Trial.  —  A  law  changing  the  place  of  trial  from 
one  county  to  another  county  in  the  aanae  district,  or  even  to  a  different  district 
from  that  in  which  the  offense  was  committed  or  the  indictment  found,  is  not 
an  ex  post  facto  law,  though  passed  subsequent  to  the  commission  of  the  offense 
or  the  finding  of  the  indictment  An  ex  post  facto  law  does  not  involve,  in 
any  of  its  definitions,  a  change  of  the  place  of  trial  of  an  alleged  offense  after 
its  commission. 

Gut  V.  state,   (1869)   9  Wall.   (U.  S.)   37,      trial  jurors  to  be  summoned  from  the  dis- 

affirming  State  r.  Gut,  13  Minn.  341.  trict  instead  of  from  the  body  of  the  county, 

T\;^;i{.<*  ^^«,«4.»  ;«4.^   4,.;i;^;.i   4;.4.«^^4>.  **  not  an  ex  post  facto  law,  as  it  does  not 

A  8te Ute  oas^d^af  ter  an  offense  's^lfeo^i  »*'**«  *»  *''«  puntehment  of  the  crime,  but  to 
A  Statute  passea  alter  an  onense  is  aiiegea      ^.     „rom«inrB.      VnUj>T  «.  Stat*    MflAak   ^e 


iol.r:'UrZ^^nU:-kZ^;'t^''e::^;      the^ procedure.      Potter  ..  state.   (1883)   48 
into  judicial  districts,  and  providing  for  the 


c.  Right  to  Change  Magisteatbs.  —  A  statute  repealing  an  Act  pro- 
viding that  if  upon  the  return  of  the  process  or  the  appearance  of  the  parties 
in  any  criminal  examination,  either  party,  his  agent  or  attorney,  shall  make 
affidavit  that  from  prejudice,  bias,  or  other  cause,  he  believes  that  the  justice 
of  the  peace  before  whom  the  cause  is  pending  will  not  decide  impartially  in 
the  matter,  the  said  justice  shall  transfer  said  suit  and  all  papers  appertaining 
thereto  to  some  other  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  same  or  adjoining  precinct 
against  whom  no  such  objection  has  been  raised,  who  may  thereupon  proceed 
to  hear  and  determine  the  suit  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  have  been 
lawful  for  the  justice  before  whom  the  cause  or  proceeding  was  commenced 
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to  have  done,  is  valid  as  to  an  ofiFenae  committed  before  the  enactment  of  the 
repealing  statute. 

People  V.  McDonald,  (1896)  6  Wyo.  6S8. 

d.  Keabbanoino  Jueisdiction  of  Appellatb  C5oubt.  —  An  amendment 

to  a  state  statute  increased  the  number  of  the  Supreme  Court  judges  from 

five  to  seven,  and  provided  that  the  court  should  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  to 

be  known  respectively  as  division  number  one  and  division  number  two,  of 

which  divisions  the  one  known  as  number  two,  consisting  of  only  three  judges 

and  not  of  seven,  was  to  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  appeals  in  criminal 

cases.    It  was  held  that  this  amendment  was  not  an  ex  post  facto  law  as  to  an 

offense  committed  before  its  adoption. 

Duncan  v.  Missouri,  (1894)  162  U.  8.  377.  See  alM>  State  o.  Jaekacm,  (1891)  105  Mo. 
198;  State  v.  Bulling,  (1891)   105  Mo.  204. 

2.  Orand  and  Petit  Jurors —  a.  Chakob  in  Numbkb  of  Jubobb.  —  The  pro- 
vision in  the  constitution  of  Utah  providing  for  the  trial  in  courts  of  general 
jurisdiction  of  criminal  cases,  not  capital,  by  a  jury  composed  of  eight  persons, 
is  ex  post  facto  in  its  application  to  felonies  committed  before  the  territory 
became  a  state,  because,  in  respect  of  such  crimes,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  gave  the  accused,  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  his  offense, 
the  right  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  persons,  and  made  it  impossible  to 
deprive  him  of  his  liberty  except  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  such  jury. 

Thompson  v.  Utah,  (1898)  170  U.  8.  343.  consist  of  seven  persons,  of  whom  five  must 
But  see  State  v.  Carrington,  (1897)  16  Utah  concur  to  find  an  indictment^  is  not  ex  poBt 
480;  State  v.  Bates,  (1896)  14  Utah  298.  faoto  as  to  an  offense  committed  before  its 
^^  .  ^  ,  .  ,  ^  adoption  when  such  an  offense  could  be  prose- 
Change  in  number  of  grand  jurors.  — The  cuted  by  information.  State  v.  Ah  Jim, 
provision  of  a  constitution,  adopted  on  the  (1890)  9  Mont.  167. 
admission  of  a  state,  that  a  grand  jury  shall 

6.  Selection  and  Summoning  op  Jubobb.  —  A  change  in  the  law  n^u- 
lating  the  selection  of  grand  and  petit  jurors  is  not  ex  post  facto  as  to  a  crime 

theretofore  committed. 

Gibson  t?.  Mississippi,  (1896)  162  U.  S.  Qualifications  of  Jurors.  —  The  qualifica- 
588.  tions  of  a  juror  may  at  any  time  be  changed 

by  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  speak- 

Method  of  summoning  jurors.  —  A  statute  ing  through  its  regularly  ordained  constitu- 
regulatin^  the  method  of  summoning  jurors  tion,  whenever  it  is  deemed  necess&ry  or  ex- 
is  not  ex  post  facto  as  to  past  offenses,  as  the  pedient  for  the  public  welfare  that  such 
technical  words  ex  post  facto  relate  to  crimes  change  should  be  made,  without  any  viola- 
and  punishments  and  not  to  criminal  pro-  tion  of  the  ew  post  facto  provision  of  the 
ceedings.  Perry  v.  Com.,  (1846)  3  Gratt.  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  with- 
(Va.)  606.  out  divestine  any  vested  rights  of  the  citizen. 

Garrett  v,  Weinberg,  (1898)  54  S.  Car.  143. 

c.  Kegulating  Peeemptoby  Challenges.  —  The  right  to  peremptory 
challenges  appertains  to  the  remedy,  the  procedure  under  which  prosecutions 
are  conducted,  and  not  to  the  essence  of  the  oflFense  itself.  The  legislature  can 
at  any  time  change  the  law  in  this  respect,  and  such  change  will  apply  to 
prosecutions  of  offenses  committed  before  as  well  as  those  committed  after  the 
change  has  been.  made.    Such  legislation  is  not  ex  post  facto, 
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MathiB  17.  State,  (1893)  31  Fla.  312. 

locreaaing  number  of  state  challenges. — 
A  general  statute  giving  the  government  more 
challenges  than  it  had  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission of  a  particular  offense  is  constitu- 
tional. Walston  17.  Com.  (1855)  16  B.  Mon. 
(Ky.)  39,  cited  in  Gibson  i?.  Mississippi, 
(1896)   162  U.  S.  690. 

A  Cimnecticut  statute  providing  that 
"upon  the  trial  of  any  criminal  prosecution 
the  state  may  challenge  peremptorily  as 
many  jurors  as  the  accused  is  allowed  by  law 
to  challenge  peremptorily  in  such  case,"  has 
none  of  the  elements  of  an  ex  poet  facto  law, 
but  relates  exclusively  to  the  mode  of  pro- 


cedure.     State  V,   Hqyt,    (1880)    47   Conn. 
532. 

Reducing  number  of  defendant's  duHenges. 
—  A  statute  reducing  the  number  of  per- 
emptory challenges  allowed  to  a  defendant, 
and  increasing  those  allowed  to  the  state,  is 
not  an  em  post  facto  law.  Iiovett  v.  State, 
(1894)  33  Fla.  394. 

An  Alabama  statute  reducing  the  number 
of  peremptory  challenges  allowed  to  a  de- 
fendant in  a  criminal  case  is  not  an  ex  post 
facto  law.  Laws  of  this  class  affect  the 
remedy  —  the  procedure  by  which  actions  are 
maintained  and  defended  and  determined. 
South  i;.  State,  (1888)  86  Ala.  619. 


3.  Indietments,  Informations,  and  Complaints — a.  Pbosegution  bt  Infobma- 
TiON  Instead  of  Indictment.  —  A  constitutional  provision  that  "  offenses 
heretofore  required  to  be  prosecuted  by  indictment  shall  be  prosecuted  by 
information  after  examination  and  commitment  by  a  magistrate^  or  by  indict- 
ment with  or  without  such  examination  and  commitment,  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  law/'  and  a  statute  adopted  thereunder,  are  not  invalid  as  applied  to  an 
offense  committed  when  the  Constitution  provided  that  "  no  person  shall  be 
held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime  *  *  *  unless  on 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury."  It  is  competent  to  introduce  the 
prosecution  by  information  and  to  make  the  same  applicable  to  past  offenses, 
as  it  is  to  establish  a  new  forum  in  which  prosecutions  for  past  offenses  may 
take  place. 

evidence,  but  goes  merely  to  the  mode  of 
procedure.  The  mode  of  investigating  the 
facts  remains  as  before,  and  this  through  a 
trial  by  a  jury  of  defendant's  own  choosing, 
surrounded  by  certain  safeguards  guarantee 
to  him  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  cannot 
be  dispensed  with.  State  v.  Kyle,  (1901) 
166  Mo.  303. 


People  V.  Campbell,  (1881)  69  Gal.  244. 
See  also  State  v.  Hoyt,  (1892)  4  Wash.  818; 
Lybarger  v.  State,  (1891)  2  Wash.  656;  In 
re  Wnght,  (1891)  3  Wyo.  478. 

An  amendment  to  a  state  constitiition  au- 
thorizing the  prosecution  of  felonies  by  in- 
formation is  not  an  ex  post  faoto  law  as 
applied  to  an  offense  committed  before  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment.  Such  an  amend- 
ment does  not  make  an  action  done  before  its 
adoption  criminal,  nor  does  it  aggravate  the 
crime,  or  in  any  way  affect  it,  nor  change 
the  punishment  nor  alter  the  legal  rule  of 


When  a  statute  requiring  an  indictment  is 
repealed,  an  information  will  not  lie  for  an 
offense  committed  before  the  repeal.  People 
17.  Tisdale,  (1880)  57  Cal.  104;  McCarty  v. 
State,   (1890)    1  Wash.  377. 


6.  Offense  Prior  to  Statute  Included  in  Indictment.  —  The  fact 
that  the  indictment  charges  that  the  accused  committed  an  act  forbidden  by  a 
statute,  before  the  statute  went  into  effect  as  well  as  afterwards,  does  not  make 
the  statute  under  which  the  indictment  was  made  an  ex  post  facto  law.  That 
was  the  error  of  the  grand  jury,  and  cannot  prejudice  the  accused,  as  no  convic- 
tion can  be  had  for  any  act  done  before  the  enactment  of  the  statute. 

Morgan  v.  Com.,  (1900)  98  Va.  812. 

c.  Indictment  Drawn  under  Old  Statute.  —  A  motion  to  quash  an 
indictment  alleged  that  the  defendant  was  by  the  indictment  preferred  against 
him,  which  was  before  the  adoption  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  charged  not  only 
with  statutory  murder  in  the  first  degree,  but  also  with  all  the  degrees  of  man- 
slaughter and  the  other  offenses  included  in  the  indictment  when  the  same 
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was  found;  that  since  the  finding  of  the  indictment  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  offenses  charged  had  been  changed  by  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  "  that 
degrees  in  manslaughter  have  been  done  away  with  by  the  Revised  Statutes  in 
such  sort  that  this  defendant  cannot  now  have  the  benefit  of  the  milder  and 
changed  penalties  secured  to  him  by  the  Revised  Statutes,  enacted  in  this 
behalf."  The  motion  was  held  to  have  been  properly  overruled,  as  upon  the 
indictment  the  accused  stood  for  trial  imder  the  law  in  force  when  the  offense 
was  committed,  so  far  as  the  essential  elements  of  the  crime  itself  were  con- 
cerned, and  no  changes  in  these  respects  had  been  made  by  subsequent  law. 
Lovett  V,  State,  ( 1894)  33  FUt.  395. 

d.  Authorizing  Conviction  of  Offense  Less  than  That  Charged.  — 
A  statute  providing  that  "  upon  an  indictment  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  com- 
mit a  felony,  or  for  a  felonious  assault,  the  defendant  may  be  convicted  of  a 
lesser  offense ;  and  in  all  other  cases,  whether  prosecuted  by  indictment,  informa- 
tion, or  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  jury  or  court  trying  the  case  may  find 
the  defendant  not  guilty  of  the  offense  as  charged,  and  find  him  guilty  of  any 
offense,  the  commission  of  which  is  necessarily  included  in  that  charged  against 
him,"  is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law  as  to  an  offense  previously  committed,  when 
the  law  then  provided  that  "  hereafter,  no  assault,  battery,  or  affray  shall  be 
indictable,  but  all  such  offenses  shall  be  prosecuted,  and  pimished  in  a  summary 
manner,  before  justices  of  the  peace,  as  hereinafter  provided." 

State  V.  Johnson,   (1883)  81  Mo.  60. 

c.  Amending  Indictments.  —  A  statute  which  declares  that  "  no  indict- 
ment or  other  accusation  shall  be  abated  for  any  misnomer  of  the  accused,  but 
the  court  may,  in  case  of  misnomer  appearing  before  or  in  course  of  a  trial, 
forthwith  cause  the  indictment  or  accusation  to  be  amended  according  to  the 
fact,"  is  not  within  the  constitutional  inhibition  as  to  ex  post  facto  laws. 

State    V.    Manning,    (1855)     14    Tex.    403,  the  character  of  the  offense,  the  measure  or 

wherein   the   court  said :      "  It   is   quite   too  degree  of  criminality  or  punishment  attached 

plain  to  admit  of  question  that  the  name  by  to  it,  or  with   the  evidence  that  should  be 

which    the    party    was    indicted    could    have  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conviction." 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  his  guilt, 

f.  Form  of  Complaint.  —  A  statute  which  provides  "  that  in  all  prose- 
cutions before  the  police  court,  founded  on  the  special  Acts  of  the  legislature,  or 
the  ordinances  or  by-laws  of  the  city  of  Boston,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  set  forth 
in  such  complaint  the  offense  fully  and  plainly,  substantially  and  formally,  and 
in  such  complaint  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  set  forth  such  special  Act,  by-law, 
ordinance,  or  any  part  thereof,"  is  not  ex  post  fa-cto  as  to  a  complaint  instituted 
before  the  Act  was  passed,  as  the  curing  the  defect  in  the  complaint  operates 
only  in  the  form  of  proceeding. 

Com.  V.  Bean,  (1824)  Thach.  Crim.  Gas.  (Mass.)  92. 

4.  Manner  of  Pleading  Insanity  and  Trial  of  Issue.  —  A  state  statute  provid- 
ing that  "  where  the  defense  of  insanity  is  set  up,  it  shall  be  interposed  by 
special  plea  at  the  time  of  his  (the  defendant's)  arraignment,  which  in  substance 
shall  be  'not  guilty  by  reason  of  insnnity:'  which  plea  shall  be  entered  of 
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record  upon  the  docket  of  the  trial  court  Such  plea  shall  not  preclude  the  usual 
plea  of  the  general  issue,  which  shall  not,  however,  put  in  issue  the  question 
of  irresponsibility  of  the  accused  by  reason  of  his  alleged  insanity,  this  question 
being  triable  only  under  the  special  plea,"  is  one  governing  only  the  mode  of 
procedure  in  criminal  cases,  and  the  custody  of  the  prisoner  ad  interim  during 
the  pendency  of  the  prosecution.  It  works  no  injustice  to  the  defendant,  and 
deprives  him  of  no  substantial  right  which  he  would  otherwise  have.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  objectionable  as  an  ex  post  facto,  when  applied  to  a  crime  already 
committed  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  any  more  than  a  statute  authorizing 
indictments  to  be  amended,  or  conferring  additional  challenges  on  the  govern- 
ment, or  authorizing  a  change  of  venue,  or  other  like  statutes  regulating  the 
mode  of  judicial  or  forensic  proceeding  in  a  cause. 
Perry  r.  State,  (1888)  87  Ala.  34. 

6.  Begnlating  Order  of  Arguments  of  ConnieL  —  A  criminal  code  provision 
that  "  the  district  attorney  or  other  counsel  for  the  people  must  open  and  the 
district  attorney  may  conclude  the  argument,"  is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law  as 
applied  to  past  offenses,  when  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
criminal  practice  Act  provided  that,  where  there  were  two  counsel  on  each 
side,  they  must  alternate  in  their  argument  to  the  jury.  Such  a  change  in  the 
law  is  one  on  a  mere  form  of  procedure. 

People  V,  Mortimer,  (1873)  46  Cal.  117. 

6.  Kaking  Judges  Instead  of  Jurors  Jndges  of  the  Law. —  A  statute  repealing 
the  law  providing  that  "  juries  in  all  cases  shall  be  judges  of  the  law  and  the 
fact "  is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law.  The  procedure  only  has  been  changed,  the 
only  change  in  the  law  being  to  provide  another  tribunal  to  pass  upon  the  law 
of  the  case, 

Marion  v.  State,  (1886)  20  Neb.  248. 

7.  Begnlating  Appeals.  —  A  Law  Grantiiig  ths  Bight  of  AppMl  to  tho  suto  is  not  an 

ex  post  facto  law  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 
Mallett  V.  North  Carolina,  (1901)   181  U.  S.  693. 

A  SUtnto  Whieh  Bolateo  to  Prooeodingf  on  Writs  of  Irror  in  criminal  cases  is  not  an 
ex  post  facto  law.    It  relates  solely  to  remedies. 

Jacquins  r.  Com.,  (1862)  9  Cush.   (Mass.)  279. 
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'  Ho  state  shall    *    *    *    pass  any    *    *    *    law  impairii^^  the  obligation  of 
eontraots,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility." 

I.  Limitation  on  the  Power  of  the  States,  750. 
II.  Police  Powers,  752. 

1.  In  General y  752. 

2.  Power  of  Taxation,  756. 

3.  Pouter  of  Eminent  Domain,  758. 

4.  State  Cannot  Divest  Itself  of  Police  Power ^  755^ 

III.  Contracts  Protected,  760. 

1.  In  General,  760. 

2.  Must  Be  a  Valid  Contract,  760. 

3.  Necessity  for  Mutual  Assent,  761. 

4.  Necessity  for  Consideration,  761. 
.  5.  Implied  Contracts,  762. 

6.  Executory  and  Executed  Contrcuts,  762. 

7.  Ext  rater  ritoricU  Contracts,  763. 

8.  Legal  Contrcuts  Between  Citizens  of  Rebel  States^  763. 

9.  Right  of  Action  for  Tort,  763. 
zo.  Contracts  of  States,  763. 

tf.  In  General,  763. 

b.  State  Bonds,  767. 

c.  Suits  Against  the  State,  769. 

d.  Constitutions  and  StcUutes  as  Contracts,  770. 

(^j)  A  Constitution  as  a  Contract,  770. 
(2)  A  Statute  as  a  Contract,  771. 

11.  Contracts  of  Municipal  Corporations,  774. 

a.  In  General,  jj^, 

b.  Contracts  Made  on  Faith  of  Taxation,  775. 

c.  MunicipcU  Bonds,  777. 

(i)  In  General,  777. 

(2)  Remedies  of  Bondholders,  778. 

d.  Changes  of  Local  Government,  780. 

12.  Charters  ^  Municipal  and  Public  Corporations  as  Contrcuts,  781. 

a.  In  GenercU,  781. 

b.  Municipal  Corporations,  782. 

c.  Counties,  784. 

</.  Incorporated  School  Townships,  784. 

e.  State  Banks,  785. 

/.  Public  Navigation  Corporation,  786. 
g.  State  Agricultural  College^  786. 

13.  Charters  of  Private  Corporations  as  Contrcuts,  786. 

a.  In  General,  786. 

b.  Organized  under  GenercU  Law,  789. 

c.  Charter  Granted  by  Territorial  Governments,  789. 

d.  Subject  to  Reasonable  Regulations,  790. 

e.  Dissolution  of  Corporation,  790. 

/.   Absolving  Individual  Liability  by  Incorporation,  791. 
g.  Power  to  Amend  Charters,  791. 


(i\  In  General,  791. 


Reserved  Power  to  Amend  or  Repeal  Charters,  79a. 
{a)  In  General,  792. 
(Jf)  By  a  Constitutional  Provision,  795. 
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By  a  General  Statute^  796. 
~       Charter  Provision^  798. 
(3)  Iffipdiring  Vested  Rig  his  ^  798. 
h.   Exemption  from  or  Limitation  of  Taxation,  799. 
I.  Effect  of  Assignment  of  Property  and  Franchises,  8o8, 
(i)  As  to  Exemptions  and  Exclusive  Privileges,  808. 

(2)  As  to  Rights  of  Existing  Creditors,  810. 

j.  Construction   of  Grants  of  Exclusive  Privileges  and  Exemption 
from  Taxation,  810. 

14.  Liability  of  Stockholders,  812. 

15.  Bonds  of  Private  Corporations,  812. 

16.  Of  Railroad  Companies,  Z\^. 

a.  Exclusive  Privileges,  813. 

b.  Subject  to  Operation  of  General  Laws,  814. 

c.  Municipal  Control,  816. 

d.  Regulation  of  Railroad  Rates,  818. 

(i^  In  General,  818. 

(21   When  Subject  to  Legislative  or  Municipal  Control,  8 18. 

(3)  When  Not  Subject  to  Legislative  or  Municipal  Control,  820. 

e.  Municipal  Aid  to  Construction  of  Railroad,  821. 
/.  Establishing  Railroad  Commissions,  822. 

g.  Location  of  Station,  822. 

h.  Grants  of  and  Right  to  Occupy  Public  Land,  822. 

I.  Erection  of  Bridge,  823. 

17.  Of  Waterworks  Companies,  823. 

a.  Grant  of  Franchise,  823. 

b.  Grant  of  Exclusive  Privilege,  824. 

c.  Regulation  of  Water  Rates,  826. 

18.  Of  Lighting  Companies,  827. 

19.  Of  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Companies,  829. 

20.  Of  Insurance  Companies,  829. 

21.  Of  Banking  Companies,  831. 

22.  Of  Turnpike  Companies,  834. 

23.  Of  Briclge  Companies,  %^6, 

a.  Grant  of  Franchise,  836. 

b.  Grant  of  Exclusive  Privilege,  836. 

c.  Stipulations  to  Maintain  Draws,  838. 

d.  Regulation  of  Tolls,  839. 

24.  Of  Ferry  Companies,  839. 

a.  Grant  of  Franchise,  839. 

b.  Grant  of  Exclusive  Privilege,  839. 

c.  Regulation  of  Rates^  840. 

25.  Of  Navigation  Companies,  840. 

26.  Of  Building  and  Loan  Associations,  840. 

27.  Of  Cemetery  Associations,  841. 

28.  Of  Educational  and  Charitable  Institutions,  841. 

29.  Of  Religious  Societies^  845. 

30.  Tenure  and  Compensation  of  Public  Officers,  845. 

31.  Mortgagor  and  Mortgagee,  846. 

32.  Judgments,  848. 

33.  Interest,  850. 

34.  Liens,  851. 

35.  Licenses,  853. 

36.  Marriage,  853. 

37.  Lottery  Franchises,  855. 

38.  Contracts  Vel  Non  in  Sundry  Instances,  855. 

IV.  What  Constitutes  the  Obligation,  859. 

1.  In  General,  859. 

2.  In  Light  of  Existing  Law,  860. 

3.  Means  of  Enforcement,  861. 

4.  Distinction  Between  Obligation  and  Remedy,  861. 
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V.  Laws  Affecting  Contracts,  862. 

I.  Laws  Presumed  Prospective^  862. 

3.  What  Retrospective  Laws  May  Be  Passed^  862. 

3.  Partial  InvcUidity  of  Statute,  862. 

4.  Sources  of  Laws  Affecting  Contracts,  862. 

a.  Constitutions  and  Statutes,  862. 

b,  MunicipcU  Ordinances^  863. 

r.  judicial  Decisions  and  Administrative  Acts,  864. 

VI.  What  Constitutes  Impairment,  865. 

1.  In  General,  865. 

2.  Imposing  Conditions  on  Foreign  Corporations,  866. 

3.  Curative  Statutes,  867. 

4.  Statutes  of  Limitations,  868. 

5.  Exemption  Laws^  869. 

6.  Stay  Laws,  870. 

7.  Redemption  Laws,  872. 

8.  Recording  Acts,  873. 

9.  Appraisement  Laws,  874. 

10.  Betterment  Acts,  874. 

11.  Insolvency  Laws,  874. 

tf.  v4j  /i?  Existing  Debts,  874. 
^.  y^j  /<?  Subsequent  Debts,  875. 
^.  -^j  /£?  Nonresidents,  876. 

12.  Abolishing  Imprisonment  for  Debt,  877. 

13.  Power  to  Change  Remedy,  878. 

«.  /«  General,  878. 

^.  Changing  Rules  of  Evidence,  881. 

r.  Regulation  of  Courts,  883. 

^.  Mandamus,  883. 

^.  Attachments  and  Garnishments,  884. 

14.  Impairment  Vel  Non  in  Sundry  Instances,  884. 

VII.  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  Courts,  886. 

1.  Existence  of  Contract  and  Question  of  Impairment,  886. 

2.  jurisdiction  in  Equity,  888. 

VIII.  Who  May  Invoke  Constitutional  Question,  888. 

1.  In  General,  888. 

2.  Waiver  of  Unconstitutionality,  889. 

L  LiKlTATiOH  OH  THE  PowEB  OF  THE  STATES.  —  This  clause  Ib  a  limitatioii 

on  the  legislative  power  of  the  states,  whatever  form  it  may  assume. 

Murray  t?.  Charleston,  (1877)  96  U.  S.  444.  been  deliberately  inserted  in  so  solemn  an  in- 

See  also  New  England  Mortg.  Security  Co.  v.  atrument,  by  the  sages  who  framed  tibe  Om- 

Vader,   (1886)    28  Fed.  Rep.  274;  Ansley  v.  stitution,  as  a  mere  pleonasm,  to   have  no 

Ainsworth,  (Indian  Ter.  1902)  69  S.  W.  Rep.  effect  but  that  of  filling  up  a  void  space.    A 

884;   Walton  v.  Gatlin,    (1864)   1  Winst.  L.  construction,  therefore,  which  would  render 

(N.  Car.)   325.  it  inoperative  is  wholly  inadmissible.      Blair 

^    ^^.  ^.,  ^.       ,  V.  Williams,  (1823)  4  Litt.  (Ky.)  36. 

The   purpose   of    this   constitutional   pro- 
vision was  to  preserve  sacred  the  principle         This  clause  in   the  Constitution  operate! 

of  the  inviolability  of  contracts  against  that  directly  upon  the  states  in  reference  to  their 

legislative  interference  which  the  hifttory  of  legislative  functions.     It  is  the  mandate  of 

jjovernments  has  shown  to  be  so   imminent,  the  supreme  power  addressed  to  the  states, 

in  vion-  of  the  frequent  engendering  of  popu-  commanding  them  to  abstain  from  the  per- 

lar  prejudice  and  the  consequent  fluctuation  formance  of  certain  acts,  and  thus  far  ez- 

of  popular  opinion.    Edwards  v,  Williamson,  pressly  limiting  the  general  power  of  legis- 

(1881)  70  Ala.  145.  lation.     Bishop's  Fund  t?.  Rider,    (1839)   13 

Conn.  87. 

No  construction  to  render  clause  inopera- 
tive.—  This   clause   was    evidently    intended  Similar  provisions   in  state  constitntioos. 

to  limit,  in  some  degree,  the  legislative  power  — The  reason  why  such  prominence  has  been 

of  the  states,  in  regard  to  the  obligation  of  given  to  thnt  clause  of  the  Constitution  of 

contracts.     It   cannot  be  supposed  to  have  the  United  States  which  prohibits  laws  im- 
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pairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  is  that 
the  courts  found  there  a  provision,  expressed 
in  direct  and  positive  terms,  upon  which  it 
was  more  convenient  to  put  their  decision 
than  it  was  to  refer  to  fundamental  princi- 
ples embraced  in  the  constitutions  of  the  sev- 
eral states  although  not  expressed  in  words 
so  direct  and  positive;  for,  in  truth,  no 
government  can  be  free  unless  the  constitu- 
tion provides  for  the  protection  of  property, 
the  due  administration  of  the  law,  and  the 
independence  of  "  the  supreme  judicial  depart- 


ment."   Barnes  v.  Barnes,  (1861)  8  Jones  L. 
(N.  Car.)  366. 

Violation  of  state  and  federal  constitu- 
tions.—  The  constitution  of  Kentucky  pro- 
vides "  that  no  car  poBt  facto  law,  nor  any 
law  impairing  contracts,  shall  be  made."  It 
is  held  that  any  law  which  would  impair  the 
obligation  of  a  contract  would  impair  the 
contract,  and  equally  violate  the  constitution 
of  Kentucky  and  of  the  United  Slates.  Davis 
17.  Ballard,  (1829)  1  J.  J.  Marsh.  (Ky.)  663. 


The  United  Skatoi  Are  Hot  Included  within  the  constitutional  prohibition  which 

prevents  states  from  passing  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

Sinking-Fund  Cases,  (1878)  99  U.  S.  718. 
See  also  Mitchell  v,  Clark,  (1884)  110  U.  S. 
643;  Legal  Tender  Cases,  (1870)  12  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  629;  Evans-Snider-Buel  Co.  t\  Mc-  . 
Fadden,  (C.  C.  A.  1900)  105  Fed.  Rep.  297; 
Michigan  Cent.  R.  Co.  v.  Slack,  (1876)  22 
Int.  Rev.  Rec.  337,  17  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,627a, 
affirmed  Michigan  Cent.  R.  Co.  v.  Slack, 
(1879)  100  U.  S.  695;  Evans  v.  Eaton,  (1816) 
Pet.  (C.  C.)  322,  8  Fed.  Cas.  No.  4,669; 
Bloomer  v.  Stolley,  (1850)  6  McLean  (U.  S.) 
168,  3  Fed.  Cas.  No.  1,669;  Hardeman  v. 
Downer,  (1869)  39  Ga.  425;  Jones  v.  Barker, 
(1867)  37  Ga.  603;  Black  17.  Lusk,  (1873)  69 
111.  70.  But  see  Territory  v.  Reybum,  ( 1860) 
1  Kan.  651,  as  to  a  territorial  statute  grant- 
ing a  ferry  franchise. 


When  statute  made  in  pursuance  of  ex- 
press power.  —  It  is  true  that  the  prohibition 
that  no  state  shall  pass  any  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts  is  not  applied  in 
terms  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
"  Congress  has  express  power  to  enact  bank- 
rupt laws,  and  we  do  not  say  that  a  law 
made  in  the  execution  of  any  other  express 
power,  which,  incidentally  only,  impairs  the 
obligation  of  a  contract,  can  be  held  to  be 
unconstitutional  for  that  reason.  But  we 
think  it  clear  that  those  who  framed  and 
those  who  adopted  the  institution  intended 
that  the  spirit  of  this  prohibition  should 
pervade  the  entire  body  of  legislation,  and 
that  the  justice  which  the  Constitution  was 
ordained  to  establish  was  thought  by  them 
to  be  compatible  with  legislation  of  an  oppo- 
site tendency.  In  other  words,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  a  law  not  made  in  pursuance  of 
an  expres  power,  which  necessarily  and  in 
its  direct  operation  impairs  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution."  Hepburn  v.  Griswold, 
(1869)  8  Wall.  (U.  S.)  623.  See  also 
George  v.  Concord,  (1864)  46  N.  H.  434. 

Power  to  regulate  commerce.  —  Grants  of 
power  under  which  the  grantees  are  licensed 
to  build  dams  out  into  a  navigable  river  for 
the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  power  and  of 
using  the  water  that  falls  down  the  river  are 
in  legal  effect  subject  at  all  times  to  the  para- 
mount right  of  the  state  as  trustee  for  the 
public  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  waters  for 
public  uses,  and  are  also  subject  to  the  rights 
in  regard  to  navigation  and  commerce  exist- 
ing in  the  general  government  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,     St»  Anthony 


Falls  Water  Power  Co.  v.   St.   Paul   Water 
Com'rs,  (1897)  168  U.  S.  372. 

The  power  to  regulate  commerce  given  to 
Congress  was  never  intended  to  be  exercised 
so  as  to  interfere  with  private  contracts  not 
designed  at  the  time  they  were  made  to 
create  impediments,  and  the  enforcement  of 
such  a  contract  would  not  be  repugnant  to 
the  commercial  power  of  Congress.  Dubuque, 
etc.,  R.  Co.  V,  Richmond,  (1873)  19  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  584. 

When  parties  make  contracts  to  engage  in 
interstate  commerce  they  are  held  to  do  so 
upon  the  basis  and  with  the  understanding 
that  changes  in  the  law  applicable  to  their 
contracts  may  be  made.  Fitzgerald  v.  Grand 
Trunk  R.  Co.,  (1890)  63  Vt.  173. 

Impairing  other  constitutional  rights.— 
The  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
which  forbids  the  passage  of  any  law  im- 
pairing the  obligations  of  contracts  applies 
only  to  the  states;  there  is  no  prohibition 
expressly  made  in  relation  to  Acts  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  Congress  has  unrestricted  power 
to  do  what  the  states  cannot  do  in  the  impair- 
ment of  contract  obligations.  It  is  probable 
it  would  be  held  that  in  some  instances  and 
for  some  purposes  it  can.  Such  an  instance 
might  be  the  enactment  of  a  bankrupt  law. 
which  necessarily  implies  the  impairment  and 
even  the  entire  discharge  of  contract  obli- 
gations. It  is  not  improbable,  however,  tliat 
any  Act  of  Congress  which  should  provide  for 
the  repudiation  of  any  substantial  part  of  a 
valid  contract  would  be  obnoxious  to  those 
other  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
which  are  intended  to  protect  the  citizen 
and  his  property  against  arbitrary  seizurr 
and  confiscation.  Taxes  —  Contract,  (1808) 
22  Op.  Atty.-Gen.  194. 

Operating  on  contracts  between  citizens  of 
a  state.  —  The  inviolability  of  contracts  is 
most  carefully  guarded  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  probably  a  power,  admitted  to  exist  in 
unlimited  governments,  to  impair  or  abrogate 
contracts  between  the  subjects  of  such  gov- 
ernments by  legislation.  Hence,  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
that  no  one  of  the  states  composing  the  Union 
should  enact  such  a  law.  I^ence,  also,  as 
there  is  no  restriction  on  the  power  of  tlie 
government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Fed- 
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eral  Constitution,  it  may  be,  though  we  do 
not  assert  the  proposition,  that  Congress 
might  enact  a  statute  of  that  character,  to 
be  operative  within  the  sphere  of  that  gov- 
ernment; but  such  an  Act  of  Congress,  if 
passed,  could  not,  unless  it  were  a  general 
bankrupt  law,  operate  upon  the  domestic  con- 
tracts oetween  citizens  of  a  state;  because 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  government 
does  not  extend,  as  a  general  proposition,  to 
that  subject.  That  power  was  not  ceded  to 
it  by  the  states  at  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  prohibition  upon  the  states 
to  exercise  it  is  a  concession  that  it  had  not 
been  granted  away  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Such  an  Act  of  Congress  could  only 
operate  upon  contracts  executed  within  the 
sphere  of  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment; such  as  contracts  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  etc.,  or  between  itself  and  its  offi- 
cers, or  contractors,  etc.  Hopkins  17.  Jones, 
(1864)  22  Ind.  310. 


The  cUnte  of  tlie  Bankruptcy  Aet  of.  18981 
providing  "  that  all  levies,  judgments,  attadi- 
ments,  or  other  liens,  obtained  through  legsl 
proceedings  against  a  person  who  is  insol- 
vent, at  any  time  withm  four  months  prior 
to  the  filing  of  a  petition  in  bankruptcy 
against  him,  shall  be  deemed  null  and  void 
in  case  he  is  adjudged  bankrupt,  and  the 
property  affected  by  the  levy,  judgment,  at- 
tachment, or  other  lien  shall  1^  deemed 
wholly  discharged  and  released  from  the 
same/'  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of 
existing  contracts,  but  simply  affects  the 
remedy  to  enforce  such  contracts.  In  rt 
Rhoads,  (1899)  98  Fed.  Rep.  400. 

Jiiriadiction  of  Court  of  Claims.  — An  Act 
of  Congress  is  not  within  the*  operation  of 
this  clause,  and  therefore  a  statute  respecting 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  CJlaims  is  not, 
as  to  a  pending  suit,  within  its  provision^ 
Corbett's  Case,  (1864)  1  a.  a.  139. 


n.  POLICS  P0WEB8  —  1.  In  GeneraL  —  The  constitutional  prohibition  upon 
state  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  does  not  restrict  the  power 
of  the  state  to  protect  the  public  health,  the  public  morals,  or  the  public 
safety,  as  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  involved  in  the  execution  of  such  con- 
tracts. Rights  and  privileges  arising  from  contracts  with  a  state  are  subject 
to  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  the  public  morals,  and 
the  public  safety,  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same  extent  as  are  all  contracts 
and  all  property,  whether  owned  by  natural  persons  or  corporations. 

New  Orleans  Gas  Co.  t;.  Louisiana  Light  Kansas.  —  Kansas   Pac.  R.  Co.   r.   Mower, 

Ck).,   (1885)    116  U.  S.  672,  reverHng   (1882)       (1876)   16  Kan.  573. 


11  Fed.  Rep.  277.  See  also  the  following 
cases: 

UnUed  fiftofe*.  — New  York,  etc.,  R.  Co.  i?. 
Bristol,  (1894)  151  U.  S.  667,  afflrming 
(1893)  62  Conn.  527;  Manigault  v.  Ward, 
(1903)  123  Fed.  Rep.  719;  New  Orleans 
Water- Works  Co.  v.  Rivers,  (1885)  115  U.  S. 
681;  Louisville  Gas  O.  v.  Citizens'  Gas  Co., 
(1885)    115  U.  S.  683. 

Conn€c*iCtt<.  —  Barlow  v.  Gregory,  (1863) 
31  Conn.  261. 

NetiD  Yorifc.  —  Buffalo  East  Side  R.  Co.  t?. 
Buffalo  St.  R.  Co.,  (1888)  111  N.  Y.  132; 
Bronk  v.  Barckley,  (1897)  13  N.  Y.  App.  Div. 
72. 

North  CaroMwa.  —  State  v.  Morris,  (1877) 
77  N.  Car.  512;  Walton  v.  Gatlin,  (1864)  1 
^Winst.  L.   (N.  Car.)   325. 

Private  corporations  occupy  in  respect  to 
the  police  power  precisely  the  same  attitude 
as  private  individuals  engaged  in  similar 
branches  of  business.  The  fact  that  by  their 
articles  of  incorporation  or  charters  they 
obtain  certain  rights  and  privileges  and  are 
empowered  to  transact  certain  kinds  of  busi- 
ness in  certain  specified  places  does  not  ex- 
empt them  from  police  regulations  in  the 
interest  of  society;  and  this  is  true  even 
where  such  regulations  operate  to  injure  the 
business  authorized  and  to  diminish  the 
value  of  the  property  employed  therein. 
Platte,  etc.,  Canal,  etc.,  Co.  t?.  Dowell,  (1892) 
17  Colo.  376.     See  also  the  following  cases: 


Kentucky.  —  Louisville,  etc..  Turnpike  Road 
Co.  17.  Ballard,  (IBOT)  2  Met.  (Ky.)   165. 

Mi880uH.  —  Sta.te  v.  Mathews,  (1868)  44 
Mo.  623. 

New  Jersey.  —  Zabriskie  v.  Hackensack, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1867)   18  N.  J.  Eq.  178. 

North  Carolina.  —  Branch  v.  Wilmington^ 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1877)  77  N.  Car.  347. 

Ftryinic.  —  Richmond,  etc.,  R,  Co.  t?.  Rich- 
mond, (1875)  26  Gratt.  (Va.)  83. 


Private  corporations,  without  any 
reservation  of  the  powers  over  them  in  the 
act  of  incorporation,  by  the  legislature,  are 
subject,  like  individuals,  to  h^  restrained, 
limited,  and  controlled  in  the  exercise  of 
powers  granted,  by  such  laws  as  the  legis- 
lature may  pass,  based  upon  the  principle  of 
safety  to  the  public.  State  v.  Noyes,  (1859) 
47  Me.  189. 

Cannot  impair  franchise  itself.  —  The  po- 
lice power  of  the  state  comprehends  all  those 
general  laws  of  internal  regulation  which  ue 
necessary  to  secure  the  peace,  good  .order, 
health,  and  comfort  of  society.  The  legis- 
lature may  at  all  times  regulate  the  exercise 
of  the  corporate  franchise  by  genersJ  law 
passed  in  good  faith  for  the  legitimate  ends 
contemplated  by  the  state  police  power  — 
that  is,  for  the  peace,  good  order,  health, 
comfort,  and  welfare  of  society  —  but  it  can- 
not, under  such  laws,  destroy  or  impair  the 
franchise  itself,  nor  any  of  those  nghta  or 
powers  which  ure  essential  to  its  * 
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exerdiBe.  Philadelphia,  etc.,  R.  Co.  f?.  Bow- 
ers, (1873)  4  HouBt.  (Del.)  506.  See  also 
Sloan  17.  Pacific  R.  Co.,  (1875)  61  Mo.  24. 

Sren  if  new  and  more  onerous  duties  are 
imposed  on  contracting  parties,  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  cituens  of  the  state  and 
for  their  welfare  and  safety  are  not  neces- 
sarily unconstitutional.  Atty.-Gen.  t?.  Fitch- 
l)urg  R.  Co.,  (1886)  142  Mass.  40. 

The  power  of  the  legislature  to  impose 
nmcompensated  duties,  and  even  burdens, 
•upon  individuals  and  corporations  for  the 
: general  safety,  is  fundamental.  It  is  the 
''poUce  power."  Its  proper  exercise  is  the 
^highest  duty  of  government.  The  state  may 
in  some  cases  fore^  the  right  of  taxation, 
but  it  can  never  relieve  itself  of  the  duty  of 
providing  for  the  safety  of  its  citizens.  This 
>duty,  and  consequent  power,  override  all  stat- 
ute or  contract  exemptions.  The  state  can- 
not free  any  person  or  corporation  from 
:  subjection  to  this  power.  All  personal  as 
well  as  property  rights  must  be  held  subject 
to  the  police  power  of  the  state.  Boston, 
etc,  R.  Co.  t?.  York  County,  (1887)  79  Me. 
386. 

Contracts  with  goTeroment  departments. 
—  The  constitutional  provision  does  not  ap- 
ply to  contracts  made  by  parties  dealing 
with  a  department  of  ffovemment  concerning 
the  future  exercise  of  governmental  power 
conferred  by  legislative  acts,  where  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  contract  is  one  which 
affects  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  pubUc 
Board  of  Education  v.  Phillips,  (1903)  67 
Kan.  549. 

Abuse  of  police  power.  — It  is  not  an  in- 
vasion and  illegal  seizure  of  private  prop- 
erty on  pretense  of  exercising  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  and  which  act  is  an  abuse 
claiming  the  sanction  of  a  state  law,  that 
^ves  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
jurisdiction  on  the  ground  of  violating  the 
obligation  of  a  contract.  It  rests  with  state 
legislatures  and  state  courts  to  protect  their 
citizens  from  injustice  and  oppression  of  this 
description,  as  the  leffislative  and  judicial 
powers  of  the  ^neral  government  do  not 
extend  to  municipal  reflations  necessary  to 
the  well-being  and  existence  of  the  states. 
Mills  r.  St.  dair  County,  (1850)  8  How.  (U. 
S.)  585. 

"That  the  police  power  of  the  state  may 
be  an  instrument  of  injustice  and  oppression 
cannot  be  questioned.  And  when  it  is  plainly 
invoked  by  the  le^slature  merely  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  infliction  of  needless  injury  upon 
private  corporations,  the  judiciary  should' 
promptly  Interfere  to  prevent  the  wrong.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
But  if  a  statute  is  evidently  designed  to 
promote  the  public  health,  the  public  morals^ 
or  the  public  safety,  and  especially  if  it  tends 
to  produce  the  effect  designed,  it  is  valid  so 
far  as  this  specific  objection  is  concerned 
unless  there  be  a  palpable  invasion  of  con- 
stitutional rights."  Platte,  etc.,  Canal,  etc., 
Co.  r.  Dowell,  (1892)  17  Colo.  376. 

A  state  cannot  violate  its  contract  under 
a  pretended  exercise  of  its  police  power.  The 
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act  must  be  ho^fx  fide  intended  to  relieve  some 
evil  within  the  reach  of  that  power,  and 
strictly  applicable  to  that  end.  State  r.  Rich- 
mond, etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1876)   73  N.  Car.  527. 

Regulation  of  railroads.  —  A  railroad  com- 
pany has  by  no  means  au  absolute  power  to 
determine  what  parts  of  its  line  it  will  ope- 
rate. Its  franchises  are  granted  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  in  exercising  them  it  is  largely 
subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
legislature.  Either  by  virtue  of  the  police 
power,  or  of  the  reserved  power  to  alter 
charters,  many  acts  may  be  required  which 
involve  expense,  and  which  a  railroad  cor- 
poration, or  other  corporation  to  which  like 
rules  would  apply,  would  not  if  left  to  itself 
undertake.  Brownell  v.  Old  Colony  R,  Co., 
(1895)  164  Mass.  29. 

That  the  legislature  has  power  to  compel 
railroad  companies,  and  other  like  common 
carriers,  to  discharge  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions they  owe  to  the  public  and  individuals 
who  travel  on  and  ship  freights  over  their 
roads,  by  reasonable  statutory  regulations, 
and  to  compel  a  due  observance  of  these  by 
fin<Bs  and  penalties,  is  too  well  and  thor- 
oughly settled  by  judicial  authority  to  admit 
of  question.  Because  of  their  quasi  public 
nature  —  their  relations  to  the  public  —  the 
fact  that  they  hold  themselves  out  to  the 
world  as  ready  to  carry  freights  for  ship- 
pers, regularly,  for  reasonable  compensation, 
and  especially  as  to  railroad  coi7>orations, 
because  they  have  and  exercise  franchises, 
rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  granted  by  the  public  authority,  they 
are  subject  to  just  legislative  control.  The 
legislature  may  reasonably  regulate  their 
methods  of  business  in  a  general  way  so  as 
to  promote  the  public  good,  having  due  re- 
gard for  their  rights  in  all  respects.  They 
have  rights  as  well  as  the  public,  that  the 
law  protects,  but  to  the  extent  that  the  exer- 
cise of  their  rights  by  themselves  concern  and 
afifect  the  public,  the  latter  through  its  con- 
stituted authority  must  have  a  voice  in  such 
exercise  of  them.  McGowan  r.  Wilmington, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1886)  95  N.  Car.  417. 

That  railroad  corporations  hold  their  prop- 
erty and  exercise  their  functions  subject  to 
legislative  control  is  beyond  question.  The 
price  for  transporting  freight  and  passengers, 
within  certain  limitations,  the  speed  of  trains, 
the  way  in  which  they  may  cross  or  run  upon 
highways  or  turnpikes,  are  all  within  the 
power. of  the  legisli^ture  to  regulate,  although 
the  power  to  alter  and  amend  the  charters 
has  not  been  reserved.  This  is  upon  the 
ground  that  such  corporations  exercise  their 
franchise  for  the  public  benefit,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  the  power  that  created 
them;  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  police  power 
which  is  inherent  in  every  government,  with 
such  limitations  only  as  are  provided  by  the 
state  and  federal  constitutions.  Clarendon  v. 
Rutland  R.  Co.,   (1902)   76  Vt.  6. 

Mode   of   exercise   of   eminent    domain.  — 
Where  the  charter  of  a  railroad  contains  pro- 
visions regulating  the  manner  of  taking  lands 
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for  the  use  of  the  road,  they  are  subject  to 
alteration  by  future  legislation,  since  they  are 
not  in  the  nature  of  a  contract.  Mississippi 
R.  Co.  t7.  McDonald,  (1873)  12  Heisk. 
(Tenn.)  64. 

Control  of  afreets.  —  The  general  principle 
is  well  established  that  the  lejjislative  power 
of  a  city  may  control  and  improve  the  streets, 
and  that  such  power,  when  duly  exercised  by 
ordinances,  will  override  any  license  pre- 
viously given  by  which  the  control  of  a  cer- 
tain street  has  been  surrendered  to  any  indi- 
vidual or  corporation.  The  right  of  a  city 
to  improve  its  streets  by  regrading  or  other- 
wise is  something  so  essential  to  its  growth 
and  prosperity  that  the  common  council  can 
no  more  denude  itself  of  that  right  than  it 
can  of  its  power  to  legislate  for  the  health, 
morals,  ana  safety  of  its  inhabitants.  Wa- 
bash R.  Co.  V.  Defiance,  (1897)   167  U.  S.  97. 

In  the  exercise  of  a  franchise  affecting  the 
safety  ari(i  welfare  of  the  public,  a  grantee 
railroad  is  under  the  control  of  the  police 
powers  of  the  state,  and  a  city  ordinance 
which  provided  that  "  no  person  or  persons 
shall  tear  up,  dig  up,  or  ditch  or  otherwise  in- 
terfere with  any  of  the  streets  or  alleys  within 
the  limits  of  the  city  of  Westport  without  the 
permission  first  obtained  from  the  board  of 
aldermen  of  said  city,"  was  held  to  be  con- 
stitutional, as  a  reasonable  exercise  of  the 
police  power.  Westport  v.  Mulholland, 
(1900)    159  Mo.  86. 

A  legislature  may  regulate  the  use  of 
streets  for  public  purposes,  and  general  pub- 
lic legislative  acts  in  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  state  are  not  beyond  the  reach 
or  touch  of  future  legislation.  The  legislature 
cannot  divest  itself  of  its  control  of  the  streets 
for  the  public  welfare,  and  a  mere  license  to 
use  streets  may  be  revoked  or  modified  in  any 
way  and  at  any  time  when  the  public  interest 
reqi'iires  it.  American  Rapid  Tel.  Co.  v.  Hess, 
(1891)  125  N.  Y.  641,  affirming  (1890)  68 
Hun  (N.  Y.)  610,  12  N.  Y.  Supp.  536. 

Abolition  of  grade  crossings.  —  A  state 
statute  which  is  directed  to  the  extinction  of 
railroad  grade  crossings  and  which  author- 
izes municipal  corporations  to  require  altera- 
tions in  such  crossings,  allowing  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  entire  expense  of  change  of  grade, 
both  costs  and  damages,  irrespective  of  bene- 
fits, on  the  railway  companies,  does  not  im- 
pair the  obligation  of  the  charter  contracts 
of  the  companies.  New  York,  etc.,  R.  Co.  t?. 
Bristol,  (1894)  151  U.  S.  566.  See  also 
Selectmen  v.  New  York,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1894) 
161  Mass.  259 ;  Lehigh  Valley  R.  Co.  v.  Adam, 
(1902)   70  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  *427. 

Care  of  highvoay  crossings.  —  A  statute  re- 
quiring a  railroad  company  to  care  for  and 
maintain  highway  crossings  within  its  loca- 
tion is  a  constitutional  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  state,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  charter  of  the  eompTny  provided  that  it 
should  not  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed. 
Boston,  etc..  R.  Co.  r.  York  County,  (1887) 
79  Me.  386.  See  also  Delaware,  etc.,  R.  Co. 
r.  East  Orange,   (1879)   41  N.  J.  L.  127. 


Cattle  guards  ai  oroesingB.  —  The  legisla- 
ture has  the  power  to  require  existing  rail- 
road corporations,  and  all  hereafter  incorpo- 
rated, to  maintain  cattle  guards  at  all  crosi- 
ings,  or  to  respond  in  damages  for  all  cattle 
injured  by  their  trains,  through  such  omis- 
sion. This  subject  comes  clearly  within  the 
police  power  of  the  state,  the  power  to  rega- 
late  which  resides  inalienably  in  the  state 
legislature.  Thorpe  r.  Rutland,  etc.,  R.  Co., 
(1864)  27  Vt.  140. 

Limitation  of  liability  for  personal  injury. 
—  A  statute  limiting  the  amount  to  be  recov- 
ered in  actions  against  railroad  companies  and 
common  carriers,  for  negligence,  to  $3,000  in 
cases  of  personal  injuries,  and  $6,000  in  case 
of  death,  does  not  constitute  a  binding  con- 
tract with  a  company  accepting  its  provisions, 
and  a  constitutional  provision  subsequently 
adopted  declaring  that  "no  Act  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  shall  limit  the  amount  to  be 
recovered  for  injuries  resulting  in  death,  or 
for  injuries  to  person  or  property,"  does  not 
impair  the  obligation  of  any  contract.  Penn- 
sylvania R.  Co.  V.  Bowers,  (1889)  124  Pa. 
St.  190. 

Penalty  for  failure  to  forward  freight. —  A 
statute  of  North  Carolina  subjecting  a  rail- 
road company  to  a  penalty  for  failure  to 
forward  freight  is  not  unconstitutional.  Kat- 
zenstein  v,  Raleigh,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1881)  84 
N.  Car.  688;  Branch  v.  Wilmington,  etc,  R 
Co.,  (1877)  77  N.  Car.  347. 

Liability  for  injury  to  Uve  $tock.  —  The 
Georgia  Act  of  Feb.  20,  1864,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  define  the  liabilities  of  the  several  rail- 
road companies  of  this  state,  for  injury  to 
or  destruction  of  live  stock,  killed  or  injured,** 
etc.,  was  held  to  be  constitutional.  Diavis  v. 
Central  R.,  etc.,  Co.,  (1856)  17  Ga.  323. 

Liability  for  communicated  fires.  —  A  Mis- 
souri statute  by  which  every  railroad  corpora- 
tion owning  and  operating  a  railroad  in  the 
state  is  made  responsible  in  damages  for 
property  of  any  person  injured  or  destroyed 
by  fire  communicated  by  its  locomotive  en- 
gines, and  is  declared  to  have  an  insurable 
interest  in  property  along  ita  route,  and  au- 
thorized to  insure  such  property  for  its  pro- 
tection against  such  damages,  does  not  impair 
the  obligation  of  the  contract  previously 
made  between  a  railroad  company  and  the 
state  by  its  incorporation  under  general  laws 
authorizing  it  to  convey  passengers  and 
freight  over  this  railroad  by  the  use  of  loco- 
motive engines.  St.  Louis,  etc.,  R.  Co.  r. 
Mathews,  (1897)  165  U.  S.  5.  See  also  the 
following  cases: 

Colorado.  —  Union  Pac.  R.  Co.  t?.  De  Busk, 
(1888)   12  Colo,  294. 

lotva.  —  Rodemacher  v.  Milwaukee,  etc.,  R. 
Co.,    (1875)    41  Iowa  297. 

Missouri.  —  Campbell  v.  Missouri  Pac.  R- 
Co.,  (1894)  121  Mo.  340;  Mathews  r.  St 
Louis,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1894)   121  Mo.  298. 

Ohio.  —  Baltimore,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Ereager, 
(1899)  61  Ohio  St.  312. 

South  Carolina.  —  McCJandless  r.  Rich- 
mond, etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1892)  38  S.  Car.  103; 
Lipfeld  r.  Charlotte,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1893)  41 
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8.  Car.  285;   Mobile  Ins.  Co.  v.  Columbia, 
eCe.,  R.  Co.,  (1893)  41  S.  Car.  408. 

Liability  for  wages  of  laborers  of  contract- 
ors,  —  A  statute  providing  that  railroad  com- 
panies shall  be  liable  to  day  laborers  em- 
ployed by  contractors  for  labor  actually  per- 
formed on  their  roads  was  held  to  be  con- 
stitutional. Branin  v,  Connecticut,  etc.,  R. 
Co.,  (1868)  31  Vt.  214. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  poles  and  wires 
in  streets.  —  It  is  competent  for  a  municipal 
corporation  to  remove  and  put  an  end  to  ob- 
structions by  telegraph  poles  and  wires  in 
the  streets  and  to  regulate  and  control  the 
manner  in  which  telegraph  lines  shall  enter 
or  pass  through  the  city,  unless  bound  by 
some  absolute  contract  permitting  the  poles 
and  wires  to  stand.  Mutual  Union  Tel.  Co. 
r.  Chicago,  (1883)  16  Fed.  Rep.  316. 

A  municipal  corporation  gave  its  consent 
to  the  origmal  construction  of  a  telephone 
system  along  a  certain  street.  An  ordinance 
requiring  the  removal  of  the  telephone  poles 
and  wires  from  that  street  to  a  less  fre- 
quented alley,  for  the  reason  that  the  tele- 
phone company  has  accumulated  wires  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  the  life  and 
safety  of  the  citizens  of  the  city,  is  valid,  as 
the  city  could  not  deprive  itself,  by  contract, 
of  the  power  to  provide  for  the  public  safety 
and  convenience.  Michigan  Telephone  Co.  v. 
Charlotte,  (1899)  93  Fed.  Rep.  11. 

The  charter  of  an  insurance  company  does 
not  exempt  it  from  the  obligation  to  comply 
with  a  subsequently  established  police  regu- 
lation requiring  it  to  make  a  statement  of  its 
condition  and  business.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  i?. 
Ohio,  (1894)  153  U.  S.  453,  affirming  (1893) 
60  Ohio  St.  252. 

Regulation  of  gas  works.  — A  state  stat- 
ute granting  to  a  company  the  sole  and  Exclu- 
sive privilege  and  right  of  lighting  streets  in  a 
certain  city  does  not  relieve  the  company  of 
the  obligation  to  comply  with  reasonable  regu- 
lations imposed  in  the  exercise  of  the  police 
powers  of  the  state.  Missouri  v.  Murphy, 
(1898^  170  U.  S.  99. 

Where  an  ordinance  of  a  city  prescribed 
certain  limits  for  the  erection  of  gas  works, 
and  subsequent  thereto  contracts  were  made 
to  furnish  materials  for  and  labor  on  gas 
works  which  were  about  to  be  erected,  lands 
were  purchased  for  a  site  within  the  territory 
where  imder  the  ordinance  such  erection  was 
permitted,  and  sums  of  money  were  expended 
in  building  the  foundation  of  the  contemplated 
works,  it  further  appearing  that  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  a  second  ordinance  a  permit  of 
the  board  of  fire  commissioners  to  erect  the 
works  was  obtained,  it  was  held  that  a  second 
ordinance  changing  the  boundary  so  as  to  put 
the  contemplated  works  outside  of  the  terri- 
tory where  they  could  be  erected  was  void. 
Dobbins  v.  Los  Angeles,  (1904)  195  U.  S. 
223,  reverHng  (1903)  139  Cal.  179. 

Regulation  of  banks.  — Where  a  statute 
provided  that  bank  commissioners  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  that  they  shall 
nsit  the  banks  and  shall  have  free  access  to 


their  vaults,  books,  and  papers,  and  shall 
make  all  such  inquiries  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  banks  and 
their  ability  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  and 
whether  they  have  complied  with  the  provis- 
ions of  law,  and  may  summon  and  examine, 
under  oath,  the  officers  and  agents  of  the 
banks,  in  relation  to  the  transactions  and 
condition  of  the  banks,  and  that  an  officer  or 
agent  who  shall  refuse,  "  without  justifiable 
cause,"  to  appear  and  testify  when  thereto 
required,  shall  be  subject  to  fine  or  imprison- 
ment; and  if  upon  examination  of  any  bank 
the  commissioners  shall  be  of  opinion  that  it  is 
insolvent,  or  that  its  condition  is  such  as  to 
rsnder  its  further  progress  hazardous  to  the 
public,  and  that  it  has  exceeded  its  powers  or 
has  failed  to  comply  with  all  of  the  rules,  re- 
strictions, and  conditions  provided  by  law, 
they  may  apply  to  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Ju^cial  Court  to  issue  an  injimction  to  re- 
strain such  corporation,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
from  further  proceeding  with  its  business,  un- 
til a  hearing  of  the  corporation  can  be  had; 
and  the  justice  will  forthwith  issue  such  pro- 
cess, and  after  a  {ull  hearing  of  the  corpora- 
tion upon  the  matters  aforesaid,  may  dissolve 
or  modify  the  injunction  or  make  it  perpetual, 
and,  at  his  discretion,  appoint  a  receiver,  it 
was  held  that  the  statute  was  not  unconstitu- 
tional on  the  ground  that  a  suspension  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  bank  by  the  mjunction  di- 
minishes the  period  for  which  the  bank  is  by 
its  charter  empowered  to  act  as  a  corpora- 
tion. Com.  V.  Farmers',  etc.,  Bank,  (1839) 
21  Pick.   (Mass.)   542. 

The  Provident  Institution  for  Savings,  in 
Boston,  which  was  chartered  in  1816,  was 
held  to  be  subject  to  the  general  laws  of 
Massachusetts  passed  since  that  time,  relat- 
ing to  investments  of  deposits  by  savings 
banks  and  institutions  for  savings.  Opinion 
of  Justices,   (1852)   9  Cush.   (Mass.)  604. 

Establishment    of    slaughter-honses.  —  A 

state  legislature  cannot,  by  contract  with  an 
individual  or  corporation,  restrain,  diminish, 
or  surrender  its  powers  to  enact  laws  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  health  or  the  pub- 
lic morals.  A  state  constitution,  and  munici- 
pal ordinances  passed  thereimder  opening  to 
feneral  competition  the  right  to  build  slaugh- 
er-houses,  establish  stock  landings,  and  en- 
gage in  the  business  of  butchering  in  that 
city  under  regulations  established  by  these 
ordinances,  are  not  void  as  impairing  the  ob- 
li^tion  of  a  contract  granting  exclusive 
privileges  for  stock  landings  and  slaughter- 
houses at  that  city.  Butchers'  Union  Slaugh- 
ter-House,  etc.,  Co.  r.  Crescent  City,  Live- 
stock Landing,  etc.,  Co.,  (1883)  111  U.  S. 
746,  reversing  Crescent  City  Live-Stock  Land- 
ing, etc.,  Co.  V.  Butcher's  Union  Live-Stock 
Landing,  etc.,  Co.,  (1881)  9  Fed.  Rep.  743. 
See  also  Crescent  City  Live  Stock  Landing, 
etc.,  Co.  V.  New  Orleans,  (1881)  33  La.  Ann. 
934. 

Sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.- A  Connecti- 
cut statute  which  provided  that  "  no  action 
of  any  kind  shall  be  maintained  in  any  court 
of  this  state  for  spirituous  and  intoxicating 
liquors,  or  mixed  liquors  of  which  part  is 
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•pirituout  or  intoxicattng,  lold  in  any  other 
state  or  country  contrary  to  the  law  of  said 
state  or  country,  or  with  intent  to  enable  any 
person  to  violate  any  provision  of  this  Act," 
was%held  to  be  constitutional.  Reynolds  v. 
Qeary,  (1867)  26  Conn.  179.  See  also  Savage 
V,  Com.,  (1888)  84  Va.  619. 

Segulating  injnrioiu  employment  —  In 
the  exercise  of  its  police  power  a  state  has 
full  authority  to  prohibit  under  penalty  the 
exercise  of  any  trade  or  employment  injuri- 
ous to  its  citizens  and  destructive  to  the  best 
interests  of  society.  Such  a  law  does  not 
operate  directly  upon  contracts,  and  there- 
fore is  not  within  the  prohibition  of  t]^e 
United  States  Constitution.  People  f.  Haw- 
ley,  (1854)  3  Mich.  330. 

Hours  of  labor  for  women  and  minora. — 
A  Masaachuaetta  statute  which  provided  that 
"  no  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
and  no  woman  over  that  age,  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  laboring  by  any  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration, in  any  manufacturing  establishment 
in  this  commonwealth,  more  than  ten  hours  in 
any  one  day,"  except  in  certain  cases,  and 
that  "  in  no  case  shall  the  hours  of  labor  ex- 
ceed sixty  per  week,"  was  held  not  to  violate 
a  charter  contract  with  a  manufacturing  cor- 
poration. Com.  17.  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  (1876) 
120  Mass.  383. 

SegnUting    interment    of    the    dead.  — It 

being  competent  for  the  legislature  not  only 
to  change  and  modify  political  districts,  but 
also  to  dissolve  them  at  pleasure,  its  power 
to  control  and  extinguish  the  uses  to  which 
property  may  be  held  by  such  political  dis- 
tricts must  be  wider  than  that  which  per- 
tains to  the  property  of  private  persons. 
The  right  of  the  legislature  to  forbid  a  mu- 
nicipal corporation  to  appropriate  its  lands, 
within  corporate  limits  to  burial  purposes  is 
incontrovertible.  Such  enactments  are  not 
unconstitutional,  either  as  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts  or  taking  private  property 
for  public  uses  without  compensation;  they 
are  unassailable  as  an  exercise  of  the  police 
power.  Newark  r.  Watson,  (1894)  66  N.  J. 
L.  667. 

A  statute,  declared  to  be  a  public  Act,  au- 
thorized the  cornoration  of  the  city  of  New 
York  to  make  various  by-laws,  when  they 
should  deem  them  necessary  and  proper; 
"  and  for  ro/?ulating,  or  if  they  find  it  neces- 
sary, preventing  the  interment  of  the  dead," 
within  the  city.  The  corporation  passed  a 
by-law  prohibiting  the  interment  of  dead 
within  certain  parts  of  the  city,  under  a  pen- 
alty; notwithstanding  which  certain  persons 
interred  dead  bodies  in  the  part  of  the  city 
to  which  the  by-law  related.  The  interment 
was  by  persons  hivin<;  the  right  under  grants 
of  or  titles  to  land  holden  in  trust  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  interment,  some  of  which  had 
been  used  for  that  purpose  for  more  than  a 
centur}',  and  to  some  of  which  certain  fees 


for  interment  were  incident,  and  beloBfed  to 
the  persons  interring.  A  further  ti^  vas 
also  claimed  by  individual  vault  owners,  in 
whose  behalf  some  of  the  interments  were 
made.  It  was  held  that  the  by-law  was  valid 
and  operative  as  to  all  these  interments,  and 
that  the  Act  under  which  it  was  passed  was 
not  unconstitutional  as  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts.  Coates  v.  New  York, 
(1827)   7  Cow.   (N.  Y.)   685. 

Snlea  of  tettlement  of  panpera.  —  There  is 
no  constitutional  objection  to  a  general  law 
which  alters  the  rules  of  settlement,  al- 
though its  effect  may  be  to  transfer  from  one 
town  to  another  the  obligation  to  support  in- 
dividuals who  may  become  entitled  to  relief 
as  paupers.  Bridgewater  v.  Plymonth, 
(1867)   97  Mass.  382. 

Haintenaace  of  powder  magasine.  — The 
withdrawal  of  a  privilege  granted  to  erect 
and  maintain  a  powder  ma^zine  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  is  a  vahd  exerdae  of  the 
police  power.  Davenport  v.  Richmond, 
(1886)  81  Va.  636. 

Erection  of  bnildioga.  —  A  MoMaehusem 
statute  which  prohibited  the  erection  of 
buildings  over  ninety  feet  in  height  on  the 
streets  adjoining  Copley  Square  in  Boston 
was  held  to  be  constitutional.  Atty.-Gen.  r. 
Williams,  (1901)  178  Mass.  330,  affirmed 
Williams  v,  Parker,  (1903)  188  U.  S.  491, 
on  the  ground  that  the  statute  was  consistent 
with  due  process  of  law.  See  also  Knoxville 
r.  Bird,  (1883)  12  Lea  (Tenn.)  121. 

Neither  the  fact  that  a  party  has  received 
a  permit  nor  that  he  haa  made  a  oontrad 
for  the  construction  of  buildings  will  prevent 
the  passage  of  legislation  in  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power  in  the  interest  of  public 
health,  morals,  and  safety,  when  work  has  not 
been  commenced.  New  York  v,  Herdje, 
(1902)  68  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  370. 

Permit  to  erect  toooden  InUldin^,  —  Where 
a  pariv  was  given  permission  by  the  common 
council  to  erect  wcK>den  buildings  within  fire 
limits  upon  his  land,  and  he  made  contracts 
and  commenced  the  work,  it  was  held  that 
the  common  council  had  no  authority  to  de- 
prive the  party  of  his  vested  rights  acquired 
by  entering  upon  the  construction  of  the 
buildings  and  incurring  liabilities  for  the 
work  and  materials,  by  the  enactment  of  a 
subsequent  resolution  rescinding  Uie  former 
resolution.  Buffalo  V.  CThadeayne,  (1892) 
134  N.  Y.  163,  affirming  (Buffalo  Super.  Ct 
Gen.  T.  1889)   7  N.  Y.  Supp.  601. 

Sunday  laws.  —  An  Act  prohibiting  ex- 
hibitions or  dramatic  performances  on  Sunday 
is  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
state,  notwithstanding  its  effect  upon  con- 
tracts made  in  reference  to  such  perform- 
ances. LindenmuUer  t;.  People,  (1861)  33 
Barb.   (N.  Y.)  648. 


2.  Power  of  Taxation. —  A  lawful  tax  on  a  new  subject,  or  an  increased  tax  on 
an  old  one,  does  not  interfere  with  a  contract  or  impair  its  obligation  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  even  though  such  taxation  may  aflFect  particokr 
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oontracts,  as  it  may  incirdadd  tlie  debt  of  one  person  and  lessen  the  security  of 
another,  or  may  impose  additional  burdens  upon  one  class  and  release  the 
burdens  of  another. 


North  Missouri  R.  Co.  v,  Maguire,  (1873) 
20  Wall.  (U.  S.)  61.  See  infra,  p.  799,  h. 
Exemption  from  or  Limitation  of  Taxation, 

Limitation  upon  the  taxing  power  of  a 
•late.  —  This  provision  is  a  limitation  upon 
the  taxing  power  of  the  state  as  weU  as  upon 
all  its  legislation,  whatever  form  it  may  as- 
sume. U.  S.  r.  Howard  County,  (1880)  2 
Fed.  Rep.  1. 

The  ezerciae  of  the  power  of  taxation  hy 
municipal  corporationa  is  such  an  Act  of 
legislation  that  if  it  impairs  the  obligation  of 
a  contract  it  is  within  the  prohibition  of  this 
clause.  De  Vignier  v.  New  Orleans,  (1883) 
16  Fed.  Rep.  11. 

On  corporate  property  and  franchisea.— 
A  charter  granting  the  right  to  organize  and 
form  a  corporation  with  power  to  construct 
a  turnpike  road,  to  take  tolls,  etc.,  is  a  con- 
tract within  the  constitutional  provision. 
However,  this  does  not  exempt  the  property 
of  the  corporation,  including  the  franchise, 
from  taxation.  Backus  v.  £ebanon,  (1840) 
11  N.  H.  19. 

On  banka  and  bank  stocks.  — An  Ohio 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  isx  banks  and  bank 
and  other  stocks  the  same  as  other  property 
is  now  taxable  in  this  state,"  was  held  not 
to  be  in  conflict  with  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision. Sandusky  City  Bank  v,  Wilbor, 
(1857)   7  Ohio  St.  482. 

On  ihortgagea.  —  A  mortgage  was  executed 
in  1879.  It  contained  no  special  covenant  as 
to  the  payment  of  taxes.  Subsequently,  by 
a  constitutional  provision,  the  mortgagee  was 
made  primarily  liable  for  taxes  upon  the 
mortgage  interest.  Where  it  was  contended 
that  as  the  note  and  mortgage  were  made 
before  the  constitutional  provision  went  into 
effect^  the  provision  could  not  be  applied 
to  previous  taxes  without  infringing  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  court  held 
that  the  obligation  was  not  impaired.  Hay 
V.  Hill,  (1884)  65  Cal.  383. 

A  New  Jersey  statute  which  provided 
that  no  mortgage  or  debt  secured  thereby 
shall  be  assessed  for  taxation  unless  a  deduc- 
tion therefor  shall  have  been  claimed  by  the 
owner  of  the  land,  and  allowed  by  the  as- 
sessor; that  such  mortgages  or  debts  secured 
thereby  as  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  shall 
be  assessed  for  taxation  by  the  assessor,  mak- 
ing the  deduction  on  account  thereof,  and  the 
tax  thereon  shall  be  collected  by  the  collector 
of  taxes  in  or  for  the  township  or  city 
wherein  the  lands  in  the  mortgage  described 
are  situate,  was  held  not  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional as  applied  to  prior  mortgages.  State 
r.  Runyon,  ( 1879)  41  N.  J.  L.  98. 

An  Act  which  authorizes  a  tax  on  a  mort- 
gage where  the  mortgagee  is  a  nonresident  of 
the  township  is  not  unconstitutional.  Cook 
V.  Smith,  (1863)  30  N.  J.  L.  387. 


On  bonds  and  mortgages  —  Payable  by  cor- 
poration treasurer.  — A  Pennsylvania  stat- 
ute making  all  bonds  and  mortgages  taxable 
annually,  and  requiring  that  the  treasurer 
of  each  corporation  shall,  upon  payment  of 
interest,  assess  a  three-mills,  tax  upon  the 
nominal  or  par  value  of  the  bond  and  with- 
hold the  same  from  the  interest  paid  to  the 
bondholder;  and.  instead  of  paying  it  to  the 
bondholder,  turn  it  over  to  the  state  treasury 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  valid.  Com.  v.  Delaware, 
etc..  Canal  Co.,  (1892)  150  Pa.  St.  245.  See 
also  Com.  t\  New  York,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1892) 
"■'*  Pa.  St.  234;  Com.  t?.  Lehigh  Valley  R. 
Co.,   (1889)   129  Pa.  St.  429. 

On  insurance  preminnia.  —  The  procure- 
ment by  an  insurance  company  of  a  certificate 
from  the  comptroller-general  of  a  state,  show- 
ing the  requisite  authority  to  transact,  by 
itself  or  agents,  the  business  of  insurance 
during  the  current  year,  under  a  statute 
which  forbids  any  company  to  do  the  business 
of  insurance  in  the  state  without  first  obtain- 
ing such  a  certificate,  does  not  circumscribe 
in  any  degree  the  taxing  power  of  a  state 
or  of  a  municipality  within  a  state  cloUied 
with  such  authority.  And  a  municipal  ordi- 
nance imposing  a  tax  upon  the  gross  amount 
of  premiums  received  did  not  impair  the  ob- 
ligation of  any  contract.  Home  Ins.  Co.  17. 
Augusta,  (1876)   93  U.  S.  120. 

On  contract  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee.—  A  tax  imposed  by  a  municipal  cor- 
poration on  the  distributing  agent  of  a  for- 
eign packing  house  is  not  invalid  as  impair- 
ing the  oblipition  of  a  contract  between  the 
agent  and  his  employer.  The  power  of  taxa- 
tion overrides  any  agreement  of  the  employee 
to  serve  for  a  specified  sum.  Kehrer  17. 
Stewart,  (1905)  197  U.  S.  69,  affirming 
(1903)   117  6a.  969. 

On  proper^  used  in  contract  with  city.— 
When  a  municipal  corporation  entered  into  a 
contract  with  an  electric  light  company  for 
the  furnishing  of  light  for  the  city,  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  police  department 
or  the  city  engineer,  they  gave  the  company 
the  right  to  erect  poles  and  wires  suflicient 
to  furnish  such  light,  and  could  not  impose 
a  tax  or  levy  for  police  regulation  on  any 
poles  or  wires  that  were  used  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  contract. 
New  Castle  v.  Electric  Co.,  ( 1895)  16  Pa.  Ct. 
663. 

On  railroad  "  dead  heads."  —  A  North  Caro- 
lina statute  which  imposed  a  tax  upon  "  dead 
heads,"  persons  other  than  the  president,  di- 
rectors, officers,  agents,  or  employees  of  the 
railroad  company,  who  are  permitted  by  the 
company  to  travel  on  the  road  without  paying 
fare,  was  held  not  to  be  an  unlawful  inter- 
ference with  the  contrart  in  the  charter. 
Gardner  v.  Hall,  (1866)  Phil.  L.  (N.  Car.) 
21. 
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Requiring  lessee  railroad  to  pay  tax  and 
dednct  from  rent  —  A  ytnnont  statute  pro- 
viding that  **  when  a  railroad  is  operated  in 
this  state  by  a  corporation,  person,  or  persons 
by  virtue  of  a  lease  or  otlier  contract,  the 
aforesaid  tax  shall  be  paid  by  the  lessee  of 
such  railroad  or  holder  of  such  contract  as 
the  case  may  be;  and  the  said  tax  shall  be 
charged  against  and  deducted  from  any  pay- 
ments due  or  to  become  due  the  lessor  of  such 
railroad,  or  person,  persons,  or  corporation 
granting  such  contract,  as  the  case  may  be, 
on  account  of  such  lease  or  contract;  unless 
in  the  provisions  of  such  lease  or  contract  it 
is  stipulated  otherwise,"  wa«  held  not  to  im- 
pair the  obligation  of  a  subsisting  contract 
r^pecting  the  payment  of  rent  between  the 
parties  to  such  a  contract.  Vermont,  etc.,  R. 
Co.  t7.  Vermont  Cent.  R.  Co.,  (1890)  63  Vt.  1. 

Of  gas  company's  property.  —  A  state  stat- 
ute providing  that  a  company  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  erecting,  establishing,  and  con- 
structing gas  works,  and  manufacturing  and 
▼ending  gas  within  a  city,  by  means  of  public 
works,  for  a  certain  term,  does  not  express  a 
contract  having  any  limitation  of  the  power 
of  the  legislature  to  tax  the  company  or  its 
property.  The  charter  is  taken  subject  to 
the  same  right  of  taxation  in  the  state  that 
applies  to  all  other  privileges  and  to  all  other 
property.  Memphis  Gas  Light  Co.  r.  Shelby 
County,   (1883)   109  U.  S.  399. 

3.  Power  of  Eminent  Domain. —  The  rights  and  franchises  which  have  became 
vested  upon  the  faith  of  contracts  granting  exclusive  privileges  to  corporations 
can  be  taken  by  the  public,  upon  just  compensation  to  the  company,  under 
the  state's  power  of  eminent  domain.  In  that  way  the  plighted  faith  of  the 
public  will  be  kept  with  those  who  have  made  investments  upon  the  assurance 
by  the  state  that  the  contract  with  them  will  be  performed. 


Ob  ferry  boats.  — A  state  statnte  whidi 
declared  that  a  certain  ferry  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  taxes  which  were  then  or 
might  thereafter  be  imposed  on  other  ferries 
within  the  state,  did  not  give  to  that  feny 
such  a  contract  right  as  was  impaired  by  the 
charter  of  a  municipal  corporation  which  au- 
thorized the  city  to  regulate,  tax,  and  lieeniBe 
ferry  boats,  and  an  ordinance  of  the  city 
which  imposed  a  license  tax  on  the  ferry 
boats  of  the  company.  Wiggins  Ferry  Co. 
V,  East  St  Louis,  (1882)  107  U.  S.  370,  afirm- 
ing  (1882)  102  111.  560. 

A  transfer  or  raccession  tax,  not  being  a 
direct  tax  upon  property,  but  a  charge  upon 
a  privilege  exercised  or  enjoyed  under  the 
law  of  the  state,  does  not,  when  imposed  in 
cases  where  the  property  passing  eonsista  of 
securities  exempt  by  statute,  impair  the  obli- 
gation of  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Orr 
V.  Oilman,   (1902)    183  U.  S.  289. 

The  fact  that  two  states,  dealing  each  wUh 
its  oum  law  of  succession,  both  of  which  a 
person  has  to  invoke  for  his  rights,  have 
taxed  the  right  which  they  respectively  con- 
fer, gives  no  cause  for  complaint  on  constitu- 
tional grounds.  Blackstone  v.  Miller,  (1903) 
188  U.  S.  207,  affirming  Matter  of  Black- 
stone,  (1902)   171  N.  Y.  682. 


New  Orleans  Gas  Co.  v.  Louisiana  Light 
Co.,  (1885)  115  U.  S.  673,  reversing  (1882)  11 
Fed.  Rep.  277.  See  also  Tait  v.  Central 
Lunatic  Asylum,  (1888)   84  Va.  271. 

Privileges  and  franchises  are  held  and  en- 
joyed in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  prop- 
erty. Privileges  and  franchises  are  subject 
to  the  same  sovereign  right  of  eminent  do- 
main by  which  the  property  and  rights  of  all 
subjects  and  individuals  are  liable  to  be 
taken  for  public  use.  The  principle  thus 
recognized  does  not  violate  justice  or  sound 
policy,  nor  does  it  in  any  degree  tend  to  im- 
pair the  obligation  or  infringe  upon  the  sanc- 
tity of  contracts.  It  rests  on  the  basis  that 
public  convenience  and  necessity  are  of  para- 
mount importance  and  obligation.  By  the 
grant  of  a  franchise  to  individuals  for  one 
public  purpose,  the  legislature  do  not  forever 
debar  themselves  from  giving  to  others  new 
and  paramount  rights  and  privileges  when  re- 
quired by  public  exigencies,  although  it  may 
be  necessary  in  the  exercise  of  such  rights 
and  privileges  to  take  and  appropriate  a 
franchise  previouslv  granted.  Central  Bridge 
Corp.  17.  Lowell,  (1855)  4  Gray  (Mass.)  474. 

If  a  corporation  has  been  given  a  franchise 
or    exclusive    privilege,    that    franchise    or 


privilege  may  be  taken  by  the  legislature  of 
a  state  under  its  right  of  eminent  domain  on 
providing  compensation.  Milnor  v.  New 
Jersey  R.  Co.,  (1857)  6  Am.  L.  Reg.  6,  17 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,62a 

Charters  may  be  granted  with  pecnliar 
privileges,  and  such  grants  are  often  deemed 
necessary  to  the  promotion  of  public  enter 
prises,  which  might  not  otherwise  have  been 
undertaken,  and  which  might  have  been  de- 
layed to  a  much  later  peri(^.  But  whenever, 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  population,  busi- 
ness, and  intercourse  of  the  country,  the  pub- 
lic interest  requires  the  opening  of  new 
avenues,  within  the  limits  even  of  such  exclu- 
sive grants,  even  chartered  rights,  as  well  as 
individual,  must  yield  and  become  subservient 
to  the  public  good,  provided  just  compensa- 
tion be  made.  Shorter  17.  Smith,  (1851)  9 
Ga.  529. 

A  privilege  conferred  by  the  state  is  always 
subject  to  an  implied  reservation  in  favor  of 
the  sovereign  power;  that  whenever  the  pub- 
lic good  requires,  or  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  demand  it,  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
conferred  may  be  resumed,  upon  adequate 
compensation  being  made  therefor.  Such  re- 
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sumption,  however  exclusive  may  be  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  violates  no  provision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Mills 
V.  St.  aair  County,  (1845)  7  111.  227. 

Taking  property  of  bridge  corporation.^ 
A  Vermont  statute  created  a  bridge  corpora- 
tion and  invested  it  with  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  erecting  a  bridge  within  four  miles 
of  the  mouth  of  a  certain  river,  and  with  the 
right  of  taking  tolls  for  passing  the  same. 
The  franchise  granted  this  corporation  was 
to  continue  for  one  hundred  years.  The  cor- 
poration erected  a  bridge,  maintained  and 
used  it,  and  enjoyed  the  franchise  given  to 
them  by  law,  until  the  institution  of  a  pro- 
ceeding under  a  general  law  authorizing 
county  courts  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
lay  out  highways,  and  giving  to  the  courts 
the  power  to  take  any  real  estate,  easement, 
or  franchise  of  any  turnpike  or  other  corpora- 
tion when  in  their  judgment  the  public  good 
required  a  public  highway,  and  providing  that 
the  same  rules  should  be  observed  in  making 
compensation  to  all  such  corporations  and 
persons  whose  estates,  easements,  franchises, 
or  rights  shall  be  taken  as  were  granted  and 
provided  in  other  cases.  It  was  held  that 
the  statute  under  which  the  proceeding  was 
instituted,  by  which  a  public  road  was  ex- 
tended and  established  between  certain  ter- 
mini, passing  over  and  upon  the  bridge 
erected  by  the  corporation  and  converting  it 
into  a  free  public  highway,  did  not  impair  the 
obligation  of  the  charter  contract,  but  was  a 
rightful  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  state  of 
eminent  domain.  West  Kiver  Bridge  Co.  v. 
Dix,  (1848)  6  How.  (U.  S.)  630,  wherein  the 
court  said  that  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
•*  not  being  within  the  purview  of  the  re- 
striction imposed  by  the  tenth  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution,  it  remains 
with  the  states  to  the  full  extent  in  which 
it  inheres  in  every  sovereign  government,  to 
be  exercised  by  them  in  that  degree  that  shall 
by  them  be  deemed  commensurate  with  public 
necessity.  So  long  as  they  shall  steer  clear 
of  the  single  predicament  denounced  by  the 
Constitution,  shall  avoid  interference  with  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  the  wisdom,  the 
modes,  the  policy,  the  hardship  of  any  exer- 
tion of  this  power  are  subjects  not  within 
the  proper  cognizance  of  this  court.  This 
is,  in  truth,  purely  a  question  of  power,  and 
conceding  the  power  to  reside  in  the  state 
government,  this  concession  would  seem  to 
close  the  door  upon  all  further  controversy 
in  connection  with  it." 


Taking  property  of  waterworks  company. 
—  A  contract  by  a  municipal  corporation 
with  a  water-supply  company,  by  which  it 
covenanted  to  pay  to  the  company  so  much 
per  year,  during  a  term  of  years,  per  hydrant, 
for  hydrants  furnished  and  supplied  by  it, 
does  not  withdraw  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany, during  the  life  of  the  contract,  from 
the  scope  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 
The  condemnation  proceedings  do  not  impair 
the  contract,  do  not  break  its  obligations,  but 
appropriate  it,  as  they  do  tne  tangible  prop- 
erty of  the  company,  to  public  uses.  Long 
Island  Water  Supply  Co.  v.  Brooklyn,  (1897) 
166  U.  S.  691. 

Taking  property  of  turnpike  company.^ 
A  charter  granting  the  right  to  organize  and 
form  a  corporation  with  power  to  construct 
a  turnpike  road,  to  take  tolls,  etc.,  is  a  con- 
tract within  the  constitutional  provision,  but 
this  does  not  exempt  the  property  of  the  cor- 
poration, including  the  franchise,  from  the 
power  of  eminent  domain.  Backus  v.  Leb- 
tnon,   (1840).  11  N.  H.  19. 

There  is  no  implied  contract  by  the  state, 
in  a  charter  of  a  turnpike  or  other  private 
corporation,  that  their  property,  or  even 
their  franchise  itself,  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  common  liability  of  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals to  be  taken  for  the  public  use.  It 
may  be  taken,  on  proper  compensation  being 
made.  A  railroad  is  an  improved  highway, 
and  property  taken  for  its  use  by  authority 
of  the  legislature  is  property  taken  for  the 
public  use,  as  much  as  if  taken  for  any  other 
highway.  White  River  Turnpike  Co.  v.  Ver- 
mont Cent.  R.  Co.,  (1849)  21  Vt.  690. 

A  purchase  of  land,  authorized  by  the  law 
of  the  state,  comes  so  far  within  this  protec- 
tion that  the  property  cannot  be  transferred 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  by  mere 
legislative  power.  To  make  such  transfer 
valid,  it  must  be  an  appropriation  to  a  public 
use,  in  virtue  of  the  inherent  sovereignty  of 
the  states,  which  carries  with  it  the  obliga- 
tion to  make  compensation.  When  this  is 
done  no  contract  is  impaired,  as  all  persons 
hold  their  property  subject  to  requisitions  for 
public  service;  it  is  protected  only  against 
arbitrary  seizure,  not  when  it  is  taken  or 
appropriated  by  public  right  for  public  use; 
compensation  must  indeed  be  made,  but  no 
particular  mode  is  prescribed  by  which  its 
amount  shall  be  ascertained.  Bonaparte  v, 
Camden,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1830)  Baldw.  (U.  S.) 
205,  3  Fed.  Cas.  No.  1,617. 


4.  State  Cannot  Divest  Itself  of  Police  Power. —  A  state  legislature  cannot,  by 
any  contract,  divest  itself  of  the  power  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  lives, 
health,  and  property  of  the  citizens,  and  the  preservation  of  good  order  and 
the  public  morals.  They  belong  emphatically  to  that  class  of  objects  which 
demand  the  application  of  the  maxim,  salus  popidi  suprema  lex;  ard  they  are 
to  be  attained  and  provided  for  by  such  appropriate  means  as  the  legislative 
discretion  may  advise.  That  discretion  can  no  more  be  bargained  away  than 
the  power  itself. 
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Boston  Beer  Co.  v,  MassachiuettB,  (1877) 
97  U.  S.  33,  affirming  (1874)  115  Mast.  163. 
8ee  also  the  following  cases: 

United  States,  — WBhMh  R.  Ck).  v.  Defi- 
ance, (1897)  167  U.  S.  100;  Bfiehigan  Tele- 
phone Co.  17.  Charlotte,  (1899)  93  Fed.  Rep. 
12. 

Colorado.  —  Platte,  etc,  Canal,  etc.,  Co.  v, 
Dowell,  (1892)  17  Colo.  376. 

Kentucky.  — Com,  v.  Douglass,  (1893)  100 
Ky.  116. 

MiS80uH.  —  8\oaik  v.  Pacific  R.  Co.,  (1876) 
61  Mo.  24. 

ATebra^ito.  — Chicago,  etc,  R.  Co.  v.  State, 
(1896)  47  Neb.  549. 

North  Caro/ina.'— Washington  Toll  Bridge 
Co.  V.  Beaufort  County,  (1879)  81  N.  Car. 
491. 


A  ttttt  ttttnte  wUch  it  a  public  Uw  rdit" 
iag  to  a  piiUie  aubject  within  the  domain  of 
the  legislative  power  of  the  state,  and  involv' 
ing  the  public  rights  and  public  welfare  of 
the  entire  community  affected  by  it,  eas 
confer  no  contract  riffht  within  the  proteetioD 
of  this  oonstitutionu  provision.  Rvery  snc' 
ceeding  legislature  possessed  the  same  juiis' 
diction  and  power  with  respect  to  such  mat' 
ters  as  its  predecessors.  Newton  v.  ICahon- 
ing  County,  (1879)  100  U.  S.  657. 

The  right  of  eminent  domain  is  an  elemesl 
of  sovereignty,  and  a  contract  in  restraint 
of  a  free  exercise  of  this  right  is  not  obliga- 
tory on  the  state,  and  does  not  fall  within 
the  inhibition  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Hyde  Park  v.  Oakwooda  Ceme- 
tery Assoc,  (1886)  119  III.  148. 


in.  COHTBACTB  Pbotiotib —  1.  In  0«]i«nL —  A  contract  within  the  consti- 
tutional provision  is  one  which  relates  to  property  or  some  object  of  value  which 
imposes  an  obligation  capable  in  legal  contemplation  of  being  impaired. 
Bishop's  Fund  v.  Rider,  (1839)  13  Conn.  87 


The  contracts  designed  to  be  protected  are 
those  by  which  perfect  rights,  certain,  defi- 


nite, fixed  private  i 
17.  New  Orleans,  (18 


^hts,  are  vested.    State 
)  38  La.  Ann.  119. 


2.  Mnit  Be  a  Valid  Oontraot. —  Before  a  court  can  be  asked  whether  a  statute 
has  impaired  the  obligation  of  a  contract^  it  should  appear  that  there  was  a 
legal  contract  subject  to  impairment  and  some  ground  to  believe  that  it  has  been 
impaired.  \ 


New  Orleans  v.  New  Orleans  Water  Works 
Co.,  (1891)  142  U.  S.  88.  See  also  New  York 
L.  Ins.  Co.  V.  Cuyahoga  CJounty,  (C.  C.  A. 
1901)  106  Fed.  Rep.  123;  Hardin  v.  Trim- 
mier,  (1887)  27  S.  Car.  110. 

If  a  contract,  when  made,  was  valid  by  tho 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  state,  as  then 
expounded  by  the  highest  authorities  whose 
duties  it  was  to  administer  them,  no  subse- 
quent action  by  the  legislature  or  judiciary 
can  impair  its  obligation.  Havemeyer  v. 
Iowa  County,  (1866)  3  Wall.  (U.  S.)  303. 

When  the  Ck)n8titution  was  formed,  the 
term  "  contract "  had  a  known  legal  meaning, 
as  definite  and  as  well  understood  as  a  bul 
of  attainder  or  an  ex  post  facto  law.  This 
meaning  was  adopted,  and  became  a  part  of 
the  instrument,  as  fully  as  if  it  had  been 
expressed  in  words.  The  common  law  had 
defined  the  term.  It  has  declared  a  contract 
to  be  a  compact  between  two  or  more  par- 
ties; and  whether  it  related  to  real  or  per- 
sonal estate,  or  was  executed  or  executory,  or 
rested  in  parol  or  was  under  seal,  the  Con- 
stitution preserved  it  inviolate  from  the 
action  of  a  state  legislature,  so  far  as  it 
created  rights  or  contained  obligations  bind- 
ing on  the  parties  in  law  or  equity.  Bish- 
op's Fund  V.  Rider,  (1839)   13  Conn.  87. 

An  alleged  contract  must  possess  the  requi- 
sites of  all  contracts  to  render  it  obliga- 
tory. There  must  be  (1)  parties  capable  to 
Qontract;   (2)  a  legal  subject-matter  of  con- 
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tract;  (3)  a  snflleient  consideration;  and 
(4)  sufficient  and  apt  words  to  express  the 
terms  of  the  contraecy  and  to  render  the  same 
obligatory  upon  both  parties.  Sandusky  City 
Bank  v.  V^bor,  (1857)  7  Ohio  St.  482. 

No  one  hat  a  vetted  right  in  aay  exiatjag 
tegal  capacity  in  reference  to  any  future  con- 
tract, or  advantage  to  result  from  that 
capacity.  The  capacity  or  incapacity  of  par- 
ticular classes  of  persons  to  contract  or  to 
inherit  depends  upon  the  legislative  wilL 
Hyde  v.  Planters  Bank,  (1844)  8  Rob.  (La.) 
416. 

Coanty  bonds  illegally  iasaed  do  not  con- 
stitute a  contract  which  is  protected  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Zane  i?. 
Hamilton  County,  (1903)  189  U.  S.  381. 

A  void  franchise  given  by  a  municipal  cor- 
pozation  is  not  such  a  contract  the  obliga- 
tion of  which  is  protected  by  this  provision. 
Pacific  Electric  R.  Ck>.  i?.  Los  Angeles,  (1904) 
194  U.  S.  118.  See  also  Richmond  Ck>unty 
Gaslight  Co.  17.  Middletown,  (1874)  59  N.  Y. 
228;  Westminster  Water  Co.  v.  Westmin- 
ster, (1903)  98  Md.  651;  Clarksburg  Electric 
Light  Co.  17.  Clarksburg,  (1900)  47  W.  Va. 
739. 

Where  a  hoard  of  education  u>as  not 
authoritied  to  make  a  contract  binding  upon 
the  territor^i',  it  was  held  that  the  action  of 
the  board  did  not  constitute  a  contract  pro- 
tected by  the  constitutional  provision.  Da- 
kota Synod  v,  SUte,  (1891)  2  S.  Dak.  366. 
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Sale  of  watered  milk.  -^  A  suit  wae  brought 
to  recover  the  price  of  milk,  and  the  defense 
was  made  that  the  milk  was  watered.  It 
was  contended  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Colorado  had  jurisdiction  because  the  appel- 
lant's rights  were  controlled  by  the  Act  of 
the  legislature,  which  provided  that  "  it  shall 
be  un£iwful  for  any  person,  either  by  himself 


or  agent,  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale  within  the 
state  of  Colorado  any  unwholesome,  watered, 
or  adulterated  or  impure  milk;  "  the  appel- 
lant questioned  the  constitutionality  of  this 
Act  upon  the  groimd  that  it  impaired  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  but  the  court  held 
otherwise.  Hecht  v.  Wright,  (1903)  31 
Colo.  117. 


S.  Veoeiiity  for  Mutual  Aisent.  —  The  term  "  contract "  is  used  in  the  Con- 
Btitution  in  its  ordinary  sense  as  signifying  the  agreement  of  two  or  more 
minds  for  considerations  proceeding  from  one  to  the  other  to  do  or  not  to  do 
certain  acts.    Mutual  assent  to  its  terms  is  of  its  very  essence. 

become  a  contract  or  vested  right,  so  as  to  be 
protected  from  impairment  by  the  state  or 
Federal  Constitution,  until  the  grantee  has, 
to  say  the  least,  begun  preparations  or  made 
some  expenditures  to  perform  the  service  to 
the  public  which  constitutes  the  considera- 
tion for  the  grant  of  the  privilege.  Capital 
City  Light,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Tallahassee,  (1900) 
42  Fla.  462,  afllrmed  (1902)  186  U.  S.  401. 


Louisiana  v.  New  Orleans,  (1883)  109  U. 
8.  288.  See  also  Durkee  t?.  Board  of  Liqui- 
dation, (1880)  103  U.  S.  646. 

Ordinarily  a  state  may  repeal  any  act  of 
incorporation  before  it  is  accepted  and  when 
no  rights  have  been  acquired  under  it.  Until 
accepted  it  is  not  a  grant.  (Chesapeake,  etc, 
Canal  Co.  v.  Baltimore,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1832) 
4  Gill  &  J.  (Md.)  1.  See  also  State  Uni- 
versity v.  Williams,  (1838)  9  Gill  h  J.  (Md.) 
365. 

Where  a  corporation  is  by  its  charter 
authorized  to  engage  in  a  business  affecting 
the  public  interest,  and  given  exclusive  privi- 
leges which  tend  to  establish  a  monopoly, 
such  grant  of  exclusive  privileges  does  not 


Party  cannot  be  compelled  to  enter  into 
contract.  —  The  legitimate  force  and  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  this  provision  would 
prohibit  the  enactment  of  any  law  to  com- 
pel a  person  to  make  or  become  a  party  to 
a  contract.  Atkins  v.  Randolph,  (1868)  31 
Vt.  226. 


i.  Veoeiiity  for  Consideration. —  To  make  a  contract  which  cannot  be  im- 
paired by  subsequent  legislation^  there  is  the  same  neoessity  for  a  consideration 
that  there  would  be  if  it  were  a  contract  between  private  parties.  If  the  law 
be  a  mere  oflFer  of  a  bounty,  it  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  notwithstanding 
the  recipients  of  such  bounty  may  have  incurred  expense  upon  the  faith  of 
auch  offer. 


Qrand  Lodge,  etc.  v.  New  Orleans,  (1807) 
166  U.  S.  146,  holding  that  a  state  statute 
exempting  a  hall  of  the  grand  lodgjB  from 
state  and  parish  taxation  ''  so  long  as  it  is  oc- 
cupied as  a  Grand  Lodge  of  F.  &  A.  Masons,** 
does  not  constitute  a  contract  between  the 
state  and  the  grand  lodge,  but  is  a  mere  con- 
tinuing gratuity  which  the  legislature  is  at 
liberty  to  terminate  or  withdraw  at  any  time. 
See  also  Durkee  v.  Board  of  Liquidation, 
(1880)   103  U.  S.  646. 

See  infra.  Charters  of  private  corporations 
as  contracts  —  Eaoemption  from  or  limitation 
of   taxation  —  Consideration,   p.    801. 

An  Act  of  the  legislature  which  is  in  no 
sense  a  contract,  but  is  merely  an  ex  parte 
action  for  which  the  public  creditors  paid  no 
consideration  and  in  which  they  took  no  part, 
may  be  countermanded  at  any  time  before  it 
is  executed  and  rights  are  vested.  Wilson  v, 
Jenkins  (1875)  72  N.  Car.  5. 

If  it  be  a  mere  nude  pact,  a  bare  promise 
to  allow  a  certain  thing  to  be  done,  it  will 
be  construed  as  a  revocable  license.    Pearsall 


V.  Great  Northern  R.  Co.,  (1896)   161  U.  8. 
667,  reversing  (1896)  73  Fed.  Rep.  933. 

A  grant  of  exemption  is  never  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  gratuity  — a  simple  gift 
from  the  legislature.  No  such  intent  to 
throw  away  the  revenues  of  the  state,  or  to 
create  arbitrary  discriminations  between  the 
holders  of  property,  can  be  imputed.  A  con- 
sideration is  presumed  to  exist.  The  recipi- 
ent of  the  exemption  may  be  supposed  to  be 
doing  part  of  the  work  which  the  state  would 
otherwise  be  under  obligations  to  do.  Illinois 
Cent.  R.  Co.  t?.  Decatur,  (1893)  147  U.  S. 
201. 

A  statute  exempting  from  taxation  all 
"the  real  property,  including  ground  rents, 
then  belonging  and  payable  to  Christ  Church 
Hospital,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  so  long 
as  they  continue  to  belong  to  said  hospital/' 
the  preamble  reciting  the  past  good  works 
of  the  institution,  and  the  decay  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  hospital  estate,  and  the  increas-. 
ing  burden  of  taxes,  whereby  its  means  of 
usefulness  are  curtailed  and  limited,  contains 
nothing  which  savors  of  contract  when  no 
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duty  18  imposed  upon  the  institution  as  the 
consideration  of  the  grant.  Hospital  r.  Phila- 
delphia County,   (1855)   24  Pa.  St.  229. 

An  Act,  without  any  consideration  passing 
between  the  parties,  providing  that  lands 
never  should  be  taxed,  would  have  only  the 
force  and  effect  of  an  ordinary  law  simply 
exempting  them  from  taxation,  which  might 
be  repealed  by  any  subsequent  legislature. 
Washington  University  r.  Rowse,  (1868)  42 
Mo.  308. 

A  frAnchiae  granted  without  a  considera- 
tion moving  from  the  grantees  of  such  fran- 
chise is  not  binding  upon  the  state.  Pennsyl- 
vania R.  Co.  V.  Bowers,  (1880)  124  Pa.  St. 
191. 

A  •oppltment  to  a  charter  of  incorporation 
which  merely  confers  upon  it  a  new  right  or 
enlarges  an  old  one,  without  imposing  any 
new  or  additional  burden  upon  it,  is  a  mere 
license  or  promise  by  the  state  and  may  be 
revoked  at  pleasure.  It  is  without  considera- 
tion to  support  it  and  cannot  bind  a  subse- 
quent legislature.  Johnson  t?.  Crow,  (1878) 
87  Pa.  St.  184;  Christ  Church  v.  Philadelphia 
County,  (1860)  24  How.  (U.  S.)  300;  Phila- 
delphia, etc..  Pass.  R.  Co.'s  Appeal,  (1883) 
102  Pa.  St  129. 

Objects  for  which  corporation  created.— 
There  is  no  necessity  of  looking  for  the  con- 
sideration for  a  legislative  contract  outside  of 
the  objects  for  which  the  corporation  was 
created.  These  objects  are  deemed  by  the 
legislature  to  be  beneficial  to  the  community, 
and  this  benefit  constitutes  the  consideration 
for  the  contract,  and  no  other  is  required  to 
support  it.  Home  of  Friendless,  (1869)  8 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  437. 

"  The  settled  doctrine  of  the  United  States 
is  that  the  charter  of  a  private  corporation  is 
a  contract  the  obligation  of  which  cannot  be 
impaired  without  an  infraction  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  that  a  grant 
of  franchises  is,  in  point  of  principle,  identi- 
cal with  a  grant  of  other  property;  whether 
the  consideration  be  large  or  small  is  not 
essential,  for  the  motives  or  inducements 
which  caused  the  legislature  to  pass  the  Act 
cannot  be  examined  to  offset  the  validity  of 
the  Act.  Of  the  sufficiency  of  the  considera- 
tion the  legislature  is  the  only  competent 
judge.  BJvery  valuable  privilege  given  by  the 
charter,  and  which  conduced  to  make  it  ac- 
ceptable, and  to  promote  an  organization 
under  it,  is  placed  beyond  the  power  of  the 
legislature,  unless  the  power  be  reserved  at 
the    time    when    the    charter    is    granted.'' 


Louisiana  State  Lottery  Co.  v.  Fitzpatrick, 
(1879)  3  Woods  (U.  S.)  222,  15  Fed.  Gas. 
No.  8,541. 

Acceptance  of  the  charter  being  shown,  the 
existence  of  a  consideration  for  exemption  is 
presumed,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire 
whether  tlie  passage  of  the  Act  was  induced 
by  any  actual  benefit  received  by  or  expected 
to  accrue  to  the  state.  State  v.  Alabama 
Bible  Soc.,  (1902)  134  AUl.  632. 

Continued  operation  of  railroad.  —  While 
an  issue  of  new  mortgage  bonds  by  a  street 
railway  cannot  properly  be  termed  a  legal 
consideration  for  an  ordinance  extending 
the  term  of  an  exclusive  franchise,  since  the 
negotiation  of  the  new  loan  was  neither  a 
benefit  to  the  city  nor  a  detriment  to  the 
railroad  company,  yet  the  subsequent  nego- 
tiation of  such  a  loan  operates  against  the 
city  by  way  of  estoppel.  The  continued 
operation  of  the  road  may  itself  be  regarded 
a  sufficient  consideration  for  the  extension  of 
the  franchise.  City  R.  Co.  r.  Citizens'  St 
R.  Co.,  (1897)  166  U.  S.  566,  modifying  and 
affirtninff  Citizens'  St.  R.  Co.  v.  City  R.  Co., 
(1894)  64  Fed.  Rep.  647,  (1893)  56  Fed 
Rep.  746. 

Inducement  to  invest  money  and  employ 
time  and  labor.  —  It  is  not  necessary  in  order 
to  support  a  contract  with  a  state  that  there 
should  be  a  consideration  moving  from  the 
other  party  to  the  state.  It  will  be  sufficient 
if,  on  the  faith  of  the  contract,  the  other 
party  has  been  induced  to  invest  his  money 
or  to  employ  his  time  and  labor  in  further- 
ance of  the  enterprise  which  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  contract.  Floyd  v.  Blanding, 
(1879)  54  Cal.  41. 

Exemption  from  taxation  of  lands  not 
used  for  corporate  purposes.  —  Exemption 
from  taxation  of  lands  belonging  to  a  rail- 
road company,  not  used  in  the  exercise  of  its 
franchises,  when  without  consideration,  is  not 
a  contract.  Tucker  r.  Ferguson,  (1874)  22 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  574).  See  also  West  Wiscon- 
sin R.  Ck>.  V.  Trempealeau  County,  (1876)  93 
U.  S,  597. 

Immoral  consideration.  —  Contracts  are 
peculiarly  under  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  declares 
that  no  state  shall  pass  a  law  impairing  their 
obligation;  and  yet  it  is  not  pretended  that 
a  state  may  not  prohibit  the  enforcement  of 
contracts  resting  upon  a  vicious  or  immoral 
consideration,  the  enforcement  of  which 
would  have  a  vicious  and  immoral  influence. 
Lacey  t?.  Palmer,  (1896)   93  Va.  171. 


6.  Implied  Contracts. — The  protection  of  the  constitutional  provision  may  be 

invoked  against  impairing  the  obligation  of  implied  contracts  as  welt  as  express 

contracts. 

Stewart  v.  Jefferson  Police  Jury,  (1885)  116  U.  S.  135.     See  also  Burton  v.  Koshkonong, 
(1880)  4  Fed.  Rep.  377;  Gary  Library  v.  Bliss,   (1890)   151  Mass.  364. 

6.  Executory  and  Executed   Contracts. —  The  constitutional  prohibition  ap- 
plies alike  to  both  executory  and  executed  contracts,  by  whomsoever  made. 
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Farrington  v,  Tennessee,  (1877)  95  U.  S. 
683.     See  also  the  following  cases: 

United  iS^atea.  —  Green  r.  Biddle,  (1823)  8 
Wheat.   (U.  8.)  92. 

Atodatna.  — Roach  r.  Gunter,  (1870)  44 
Ala.  209. 

ArkanwLB.  —  State  t?.  Crittenden  County 
Ct.,  (1868)  19  Ark.  360. 


/fuliana.-— Wiseman  v,  Beckwith,  (1883) 
90  Ind.  185. 

irentttcA;^/.  ~  Pearoe  v,  Patton,  (1846)  7  B. 
Mon.   (Ky.)   162. 

As  to  executory  and  executed  contracts  of 
states,  see  tn/'m,  under  Contracts  of  states 
—  Distinction  between  executed  and  execu- 
tory contracts  of  states,  p.  764. 


7.  Bztraterritorial  Contraots. —  This  clause  is  not  limited  to  contracts  made 
in  the  state,  the  law  of  which  impairs  the  obligation.  If  a  contract  exists  in  a 
state,  and  the  right  of  action  accruing  and  the  liability  incurred  by  reason  of  it 
are  cognizable  before  any  court  in  that  state  having  jurisdiction  of  the  parties, 
then  a  law  which  impairs  its  obligation  is  as  much  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  though  the  contract  were  made  in  that  state. 

Western  Nat  Bank  v.  Reckless,  (1899)   96  Fed.  Rep.  77. 

8.  Legal  Contraots  Between  Cituens  of  Aebel  States. —  All  legal  and  valid 
contracts  between  citizens  of  the  rebel  states  were  so  far  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  rebellion,  that 
they  could  not  be  impaired  by  the  legislation  of  the  restored  state  governments. 

State  t?.  Sneed,  (1876)  9  Baxt.  (Tenn.)  472. 

The  charter  of  a  bank  established  in  1838 
in  a  state  which  afterwards  formed  one  of 
the  Confederate  states  enacted  that  the  bills 
or  notes  of  the  corporation  should  be  receiv- 
able at  the  treasury  of  the  state  and  by 
all  tax  collectors  and  other  public  officers  in 
all  payments  for  taxes  or  other  moneys  due 
the  state.  A  state  constitutional  amend- 
ment adopted  in  1866  declared  that  all  the 


notes  of  the  bank  issued  after  1861  were  null 
and  void,  and  forbade  an^  legislature  to  pass 
laws  for  their  redemption.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held,  notwith- 
standing the  constitutional  amendment,  that 
the  notes  issued  by  the  bank  while  the  state 
was  in  hostility  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  must  be  considered  as  valid 
issues  of  the  bank  in  the  absence  of  proof 
that  they  were  issued  to  support  the  re- 
bellion.    Keith  V,  Clark,  (1878)  97  U.  S.  456. 


9.  Bight  of  Action  for  Tort.  —  A  law  affecting  the  right  to  maintain  a  civil 
action  to  recover  damages  for  a  tort,  or  taking  it  away,  does  not  impair  the 
obligation  of  a  contract 


Eastman  v,  Clackamas  County,  (1887)  32 
Fed.  Rep.  31.     See  also  the  following  cases: 

Geor^a.  — McAfee  v.  Covington,  (1883)  71 
Ga.  272. 

Kentucky.  — Amy  v.  Smith,  (1822)  1  Litt. 
(Ky.)  326. 


Lo«i«iana.  —  State  t?.  New  Orleans,  (1880) 
32  La.  Ann.  709. 

New  Forfc.  — Dash  t?.  Van  Kleeck,  (1811)  7 
Johns.   (N.  Y.)   477. 

Tennessee.  — Fatker  v.  Savage,  (1880)  6 
Lea  (Tenn.)  406. 


10.  Contracts  of  States —  a.  In  General.  —  A  state  can  no  more  impair  by 
legislation  the  obligation  of  its  own  contracts,  than  it  can  impair  the  obligation 
of  the  contracts  of  individuals. 


Woodruff  17.  Trapnall,  (1850)  10  How.  (U. 
S.)  207.     See  also  the  following  cases: 

United  States.  — Providence  Bank  r.  Bill- 
ings, (1830)  4  Pet.  (U.  S.)  660;  Green  V. 
Biddle,  (1823)  8  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  92;  Fletcher 
V.  Peck,  (1810)  6  CYanch  (U.  S.)   127. 

Arkansas.  — MoMA  v.  Kearney,  (1876)  31 
Ark.  261. 

Connecticut.  —  Bishop's  Fund  v.  Rider, 
(1839)  13  Conn.  87. 

Georgia.  —  Georgia  Penitentiary  Cos.  v. 
Kelms,  (1883)  71  Ga.  301;  McLeod  17.  Bur- 
roughs, (1861)  9  Gki.  213. 

Kentucky. ^'Baokk   Tax    Cases,    (1896)    97 


Ky.  590;  Franklin  County  Ct.  v.  Deposit 
Bank,  (1888)  87  Ky.  370;  Baldwin  r.  Com., 
(1875)   11  Bush  (Ky.)  417. 

Massachusetts.  —  Attv.-Gen.  v.  Fitchhurg 
R.  Co.,  (1886)   142  Mass.  40. 

Mississippi.  — O'TkyuneW  v.  Bailey,  (1862) 
24  Mass.  386;  Commercial  Bank  v.  Cham- 
bers, (1847)  8  Smed.  &  M.  (Miss.)  9. 

Tennessee.  —  McCallie  v.  Chattanooga, 
(1869)  3  Head  (Tenn.)  317. 

Although  not  delegated  in  express  terms  by 
the  Constitution,  the  power  of  the  legislature 
to  bind  the  state  by  contract  is  not  open  to 
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question.  It  is  one  of  the  incidental  powers 
necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
functions  of  government,  and  is  included  in 
the  general  grant  of  '*  the  legislative  power 
of  the  state,"  which  the  Constitution  nuikes 
to  the  general  assembly.  Nor  is  the  legis- 
lature limited  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
may  contract,  whether  directly  by  statute, 
or  through  agents  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
in  the  ordinary  form  of  contracts  between 
individuals.  Whatever  its  form,  the  contract 
of  a  state  is,  like  any  other  contract,  bind- 
ing upon  the  parties;  nor  can  the  people,  or 
their  representatives,  by  any  subsequent  act 
of  theirs,  alter  or  annul  it.  When  the  con- 
tract is  made,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  acts  upon  it,  and  puts  it  beyond  the 
power  of  any  succeeding  legislature  to  impair 
its  obligation.  Tennessee,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v. 
Moore,  (1860)  36  Ala.  371. 

Distinction  between  executed  and  execu- 
tory contracts  of  itatea.  —  A  vested  right  as 
applied  to  railroad  corporations  extends  to 
all  rights  of  property  acquired  by  executed 
contracts,  as  well  as  to  all  such  rights  as  are 
necessary  to  the  full  and  complete  enjoyment 
of  the  original  grant  or  of  property  legally 
acquired  subsequent  to  such  grant.  But 
where  a  charter  authorizes  the  company  with 
sweeping  terms  to  do  certain  things  which 
are  tmnecessary  to  the  main  object  of  the 
grant,  and  not  directly  and  immediately 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  parties 
thereto,  the  power  so  conferred,  so  long  as 
it  is  unexecuted,  is  within  the  control  of  the 
legislature  and  may  be  treated  as  a  license, 
and  may  be  revoked,  if  a  possible  exercise  of 
such  power  is  found  to  conflict  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  Pearsall  v.  Great 
Northern  R.  Co.,  (1896)  161  U-  S.  672,  rt- 
versing  (1895)  73  Fed.  Rep.  933.  See  also 
Bruce  v.  Schuyler,  (1847)  9  III.  276. 

A  constitutional  act  of  legislation,  which 
is  e(^uivalent  to  a  contract,  and  is  perfected, 
requiring  nothing  further  to  be  done  in  order 
to  its  entire  completion  and  execution,  is  a 
contract  executed;  and  whatever  rights  are 
thereby  created,  a  subsequent  legislature  can- 
not impair.  The  obligation  created  by  a 
constitutional  law,  which  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  executory  contract,  and  is  supported  by  a 
suflScient  consideration,  cannot  be  annulled 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature.  But  a 
statute  enacted  by  a  legislative  body,  having 
authority,  under  the  Constitution,  to  enact 
it,  which  implies  a  contract  executory,  de- 
pending upon  the  further  action  of  the  legis- 
lature or  its  agents  for  its  execution,  and 
which  is  without  any  consideration  in  fact  or 
law,  may,  before  its  execution  and  the  exist- 
ence of  any  consideration,  be  rep>ealed;  such 
a  contract  not  creating  any  rights  or  duties, 
which,  in  legal  contemplation,  can  be  im- 
paired. Bishop's  Fund  i\  Rider,  (1839)  13 
Conn.  87. 

A  legislative  grant  is  an  executed  contract, 
and  as  such  is  protected  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. It  cannot  be  destroyed  and  the 
estate  be  diverted  by  any  subsequent  legisla- 
tive enactment.  Grogan  v,  San  Francisco, 
(1861)  18  Cal.  590. 


A  gratuitous  concession  of  the  legislatun 
until  executed  is  within  its  power,  and  a 
repeal  operating  merely  as  a  revocation  of 
the  concessicm  is  valid.  People  t?.  Montgom- 
ery County,  (1876)  67  N.  Y.  109. 

Executory  contracts,  such  as  promises  to 
pay  money,  and  the  like,  have  no  other  than 
a  moral  sanction,  and  depend  upon  good  faith 
for  their  performance.  No  money  can  be 
drawn  without  an  appropriation,  and  no 
court  can  compel  the  legislative  department 
to  pass  a  law  to  make  one.  There  being, 
therefore,  no  legal  remedy  to  enforce  a  con- 
tract against  the  state,  an  act  forbidding  the 
auditor  to  issue  warants  does  not  impair 
or  in  any  manner  interfere  with  any  legal 
remedy  which  the  party  possessed.  Swann 
V.  Buck,  (1866)  40  Miss.  268. 

In  entering  into  a  contract  tbe  itmte  lays 
aside  its  attributes  at  a  aovereign  and  binds 
itself  substantially  as  one  of  its  citizens  does 
when  he  enters  into  a  contract.  The  con- 
tracts of  a  state  are  interpreted  as  the  con- 
tracts of  individuals  are,  and  the  law  which 
measures  individual  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities measures,  with  few  exceptions,  those 
of  a  state  whenever  it  enters  into  ordinary 
business  contracts.  Carr  v.  State,  (1890) 
127  Ind.  204. 

When  a  state  enters  into  a  contract  it  is 
not  acting  in  its  governmental  or  sovereign 
capacity,  but  comes  down  to  the  level  of  per- 
sons; its  contract  has  the  same  meaning  as 
that  of  similar  contracts  between  subjects, 
and  therefore  the  law  imposes  upon  it  the 
obligation  to  perform  its  agreement  according 
to  the  terms  thereof.  The  legislative  assem- 
bly can  no  more  impair  the  obligation  of 
such  a  contract  than  it  can  the  obligation  of 
a  contract  made  between  individual  persons. 
State  r.  Barrett,  (1901)  25  Mont.  112. 

Where  a  law  creates  a  contract,  and  abaolnte 
rights  are  vested  under  it,  such  rights  cannot 
be  divested  by  a  repeal  of  that  law.  The 
judicial  expositions  have,  however,  confined 
the  prohibition  to  contracts  which  respect 
property  or  some  other  object  of  value,  and 
which  confer  rights  capable  of  being  asserted 
in  a  court  of  justice;  leaving  the  several 
states  untrammeled  in  the  exercise  of  sov- 
ereign power,  in  regulating  their  civil  insti- 
tutions adopted  for  internal  government. 
Armstrong  v.  Dearborn  County,  (1836)  4 
Blackf.  (Ind.)  208. 

Where  the  legislature  grants  franchises  or 
privileges  to  a  corporation,  without  reserva- 
tion of  right  to  amend  or  repeal  the  grant, 
and  the  corporation  accepts  it,  and  expends 
money  or  acquires  property  rights  based 
thereon,  it  is  not  competent  for  the  state  to 
subsequently,  by  amendment  or  independent 
enactment,  impose  additional  conditions  upon 
the  privilege  of  exercising  the  franchises  or 
using  the  rights  so  previously  granted.  Com. 
V.  Mobile,  etc.,  R.  (Jo.,  (Ky.  1901)  64  S.  W. 
Rep.  461. 

Refusal  of  state  to  comply  with  contract 
—  The  state  cannot  be  compelled  to  proceed 
with  the  erection  of  a  public  building,  or  the 
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proMcution  of  &  public  work,  at  the  instanoe 
of  &  contractor  with  whom  the  state  haii 
entered  into  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  the 
buildhig  or  the  performance  of  the  work. 
The  state  stands,  in  this  respect,  in  the 
same  position  as  an  individual,  and  may  at 
any  time  abandon  an  enterprise  which  it  has 
undertaken,  and  refuse  to  allow  the  con- 
tractor to  proceed,  or  it  may  assume  the 
control  and  do  the  work  embraced  in  the 
contract  by  its  own  immediate  servants  and 
agents,  or  enter  into  a  new  contract  for  its 
performance  by  other  persons,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  contract  previously  made,  and 
although  there  has  been  no  default  on  the 
part  of  the  contractor.  The  state  in  the  case 
supposed  would  violate  the  contract,  but  the 
obligation  of  the  contract  would  not  be  im- 
paired by  the  refusal  of  the  state  to  perform 
it.  A  Uw  of  the  state  suspending  or  dis- 
continuing a  public  work  or  providing  for  its 
performance  by  different  agencies  from  those 
heretofore  employed  is  not,  therefore,  subject 
to  any  constitutional  objection  because  the 
change  would  involve  a  breach  of  contract 
with  a  contractor  with  whom  it  had  entered 
into  a  contract  for  doing  it.  Lord  v,  Thomas, 
(1876)  64  N.  Y.  107. 

With  the  United  States.  — The  acceptance 
by  the  state  of  an  Act  of  Congress  granting 
to  the  state  land  for  the  construction  of 
canals,  which  provided  that  such  canals, 
'^when  completed  or  used,  shall  be  and  for- 
ever remain  public  highwavs  for  the  use  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,"  does 
not  constitute  a  contract  by  the  state  for  the 
perpetual  maintenance  of  such  canals  as 
public  highways,  but  a  proper  construction 
of  the  provision  is  that  the  government  should 
be  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  the  canals  so 
long  as,  and  not  longer  than,  they  were  main- 
tained as  public  highways,  and  that  an  Act  of 
the  legislature  leasing  the  lands  does  no  vio- 
lence to  the  contract  laws  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Walsh  t7.  Columbus,  etc.,  R.  Co., 
(1000)  176  U.  S.  475.  See  also  Wright  t?. 
Columbus,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1900)  176  U.  8.  481, 
aiHrming  (1898)  58  Ohio  St.  103. 

An  Act  which  impairs  the  obligation  of  a 
contract  between  a  state  and  the  United 
States  is  void.  A  mere  release  of  the  obli- 
gation of  Uie  original  contract  by  Congress 
cannot  operate  to  ratify  the  illegal  action  of 
the  state  legislature.  Fenn  t7.  Kinsey,  (1881) 
45  Blich.  446. 

The  United  States,  by  the  compact  with 
North  Carolina  made  in  1879,  held  the  legal 
title  to  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands 
in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  subject,  however^ 
to  certain  conditions;  among  which  was,  that 
she  was  bound  to  appropriate  to  the  means 
of  education  one  section  of  land,  of  640  acres 
to  Mich  township.  The  title  of  the  United 
States  to  a  portion  of  the  ceded  territory, 
including  the  districts  where  school  lands 
were  situate,  was  vested  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  by  Congress,  under  condition  that 
she  would  appropriate  640  acres  in  each 
township  to  the  use  of  schools.  The  state 
of  Tennessee,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  trust, 
appropriated  the  various   sections   of   land, 
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usually  denominated  school  lands,  to  the  con- 
templated objects,  that  is,  to  the  use  of 
schools  in  the  townships,  and  held  the  legal 
title  to  the  school  lands  in  trust  for  the 
people  of  the  respective  townships,  and  the 
proceeds  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  schools  within  the  same.  Various  acts  of 
the  legislature  directing  the  school  lands  to 
be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  purposes  of  education  generally  through-, 
out  the  state,  were  a  violation  of  the  compact 
with  Congress,  and  impaired  the  obligation 
of  the  contract,  and  were  unconstitutional  and 
void.  Lowry  t?.  Francis,  (1831)  2  Yerg. 
(Tenn.)   534. 

Contracts  for  purchase  of  public  lands.— 
A  grant  from  a  state,  passing  an  estate  into 
the  hands  of  a  purchaser  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, is  a  contract,  and  is  protected  by 
this  clause  from  any  legislation  impairing  it 
and  rendering  it  null  and  void.  Fletcher  t?. 
Peck,  (1810)  6  Cranch  (U.  S.)  127.  See 
also  the  following  cases: 

United  States.  —  Lerma  v.  Stevenson, 
(1889)  40  Fed.  Rep.  356;  McConnaughy  v. 
Wiley,  (1888)  33  Fed.  Rep.  449. 

Gf«or(7ia.  —  Brinsfield  v.  Carter,  (1847)  2 
Ga.  143. 

Kentucky,  — Doe  v.  Buford,  (1833)  1  Dana 
(Ky.)  481. 

New  Hampshire.  —  Brewster  v.  Hough, 
(1839)  10  N.  H.  138. 

North  Carolina.  —  Stanmire  v.  Taylor, 
(1866)  3  Jones  L.  (N.  Car.)  207. 

But  see  State  r.  Lanier,  (1895)  47  La. 
Ann.  110. 

The  complainant  had,  under  an  existing 
statute  of  Oregon,  acquired  the  right  to 
purchase,  upon  specified  terms,  a  described 
tract  of  swamp  or  overflowed  land  belonginff 
to  the  state.  A  subsequent  statute  declared 
certificates  of  sale  of  such  lands,  on  which 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price  was 
not  paid  prior  to  a  named  date,  to  be  void, 
and  required  the  board  of  commissioners  to 
cancel  them.  It  was  held  that  the  new 
statute  iihpaired  the  obligation  of  the  con- 
tract theretofore  made  with  the  complainant 
and  that,  under  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  had 
a  vested  right  to  the  land.  Pennoyer  v.  Mc- 
Connaughy, (1891)  140  U.  S.  8,  affirming 
McConnaughy  v.  Pennoyer,  (1890)  43  Fed. 
Rep.  196,  339. 

Application  for  survey  of  public  lands. — 
An  application  for  a  survey  of  vacant  public 
lands  does  not  give  such  a  vested  interest  in 
the  lands  as  would  be  impaired  by  their 
subsequent  withdrawal  from  sale.  An  appli- 
cant must  have  done  everything  required  by 
law  to  secure  the  right  to  the  lands  before  an 
Act  withdrawing  the  lands  from  sale  could  be 
held  to  impair  any  vested  right.  Campbell 
V.  Wade,  (1889)   132  U.  S.  37. 

Resale  or  forfeiture  in  default  of  pay- 
ment.—  A  state  statute  which  authorizes  a 
commissioner,  when  any  portion  of  the  in- 
terest due  by  a  purchaser  of  public  lands 
prior  to  the  statute  has  not  been  paid,  to 
declare  a  forfeiture  of  the  purchase  without 
judicial  aid,  does  not  impair  the  obligation 
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of  uiy  contract;  the  statute  limply  pnnridea 
a  particular  means  by  which  the  riffht  of  the 
state  to  rescind  the  contract  might  be  en- 
forced. Waggoner  r.  Flack,  (1003)  188  U. 
S.  603,  Qffirming  (1890)  21  Tex.  Civ.  App. 
440.  See  also  Stoddart  v.  Smith,  (1812)  5 
Binn.  (Pa.)  363. 

Exclusive  right  to  adjacent  water. — 
Where  there  was  nothing  in  an  Act  under 
which  a  patent  was  granted  which  gave  to 
the  owner  of  the  adjacent  land  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  water  grant,  so  as  to  deprive  the 
leffislature  of  the  power  to  grant  it  to  an- 
other, a  ^ant  to  another  does  not  violate  the 
constitutional  provision.  Lansing  v.  Smith, 
(1829)  4  Wenci.  (N.  Y.)  9. 

Registration  of  grants.  —  Article  13,  sec. 
4  of  the  O>n8titution  of  Texas  of  1876,  provid- 
ing that  "no  claim  of  title  or  right  to  land 
which  issued  prior  to  the  13th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1835,  which  has  not  been  duly  recorded 
in  the  county  where  the  land  was  situated  at 
the  time  of  such  record  or  which  has  not  been 
duly  archived  in  the  general  land  office,  shall 
ever  hereafter  be  deposited  in  the  general 
land  office,  or  record^  in  this  state,  or  de* 
lineated  on  the  maps,  or  used  as  evidence  in 
any  of  the  courts  of  this  state,  and  the  same 
are  stale  claims;  but  this  shall  not  affect 
such  rights  or  presumptions  as  arise  from 
actual  possession,"  was  held  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional. Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution failure  to  register  titles  to  land  did 
not  render  them  inadmissible  in  evidence  on 
proper  proof  of  their  execution,  and  the  only 
effect  of  failure  to  register  was  to  render 
them  inoperative  as  to  creditors  and  subse- 
quent purchasers  for  valuable  consideration 
without  notice.  Texas-Mexican  R.  0>.  v. 
Locke,  (1889)  74  Tex.  370;  Texas-Mexican  R. 
Co.  V.  Carr,  (Tex.  1880)  12  S.  W.  Rep.  90. 

Subjecting  lands  to  payment  of  debts  due 
state.  —  Subjecting  the  lands  of  a  grantee 
from  the  state  to  the  payment  of  his  debts 
due  to  the  state  does  not  impair  or  con- 
travene the  rights  derived  to  him  .under  his 
grant,  for  in  the  very  act  the  full  effect  of 
the  transfer  of  interest  to  him  is  recognized 
and  asserted.  Livingston  v.  Moore,  (1833)  7 
Pet.  (U.  S.)  560. 

Taxation  of  land  held  under  patent.  —  A 
law  authorizing  a  county  to  borrow  money  to 
build  a  railroad,  on  the  credit  of  the  county, 
and  to  be  paid  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on 
the  citizens  thereof,  if  the  same  amounts  in 
fact  to  a  lien  upon  the  freehold  of  a  citizen 
who  holds  under  a  patent  from  the  state, 
does  not  infringe  this  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. McCoy  V.  Washington  County,  (1862) 
3  Wall.  Jr.  (C.  C.)  381,  15  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
8,731. 

State  treasury  warrants.  —  When  the  offi- 
cers of  a  state,  pursuant  to  its  statutes,  have 
received  state  treasury  warrants,  as  pay- 
ment for  obligations  due  the  state,  they  have 
acted  for  the  state  in  carrying  out  an  offer 
upon  its  part  which  the  state  has  the  legal 
capacity  to  make  and  to  carry  out,  and  a 
state  has  no  authority  subsequently  to  enact 
M.  statute  upon  the  assumption  that  the  treas- 


ury warnnta  were  illegally  issued.    HoosUm, 
etc.,  R.  Co.  V.  Texas,  (1900)  177  U.  8.  08. 

County  warraata.  — A  state  statute  that 
repealed  the  general  law  of  the  state,  whidi 
gave  to  counties  their  corporate  character 
and  provided  that  they  might  be  sued,  im- 
paired the  obligation  of  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  issue  of  county  warrants,  when 
at  the  time  the  warrants  were  issued  the 
county  was  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  and 
by  its  name  could  sue  and  be  sued,  plead 
and  be  impleaded,  defend  and  be  defended,  in 
any  court.  National  Bank  r.  Sebastian 
County,  (1870)  6  Dill.  (U.  8.)  414,  17  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  10,040.  See  also  Robinson  v.  Magee, 
(1858)  0  Cal.  84;  Lamkin  v.  Sterling, 
(1866)   1  Idaho  02. 

Where  it  was  provided  by  statute  that  the 
county  warrants  should  be  receivable  by  the 
treasurer  for  ordinary  county  taxes,  and  suo- 
sequently  a  law  was  passed  which  required 
all  property  taxes  levied  for  county  purposes 
to  be  paid  in  cash  only,  it  was  held  that 
statutes  making  county  warrants  a  legal 
tender  for  county  taxes  became  a  part  of  Sie 
contract  which  could  not  be  impaired  by  sub- 
sequent legislation.  People  v.  Hall,  (1885) 
8  Colo.  485. 

An  act  requiring  the  holder  of  a  oounty 
warrant,  which  is  overdue  and  which  dravra 
ten  per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  to  present 
the  same  at  the  treasury,  and  surrender  it 
and  take  in  its  place  bonds  drawing  interest 
at  seven  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  at  a 
distant  day,  is  unconstitutional.  Brewer  v. 
Otoe  County,  1  Neb.  373. 

Employment  of  agent  to  collect  state  daim. 
—  The  employment  of  an  agent  bv  state  com- 
missioners imder  authority  conferred  by  a 
state  statute  to  prosecute  claims  of  the  state 
against  the  United  States  to  final  settlement 
before  dJongress  and  the  proper  departments 
at  Washin^n,  at  his  own  expense,  upon  com- 
mission upon  the  amount  collected  by  him, 
agreed  upon  between  himself  and  the  commis- 
sioners, was  held  not  to  create  such  a  contract 
as  was  impaired  by  a  subsequent  statute  re- 
pealing the  former  statute,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  another  statute,  providing  for  the 
collection  of  certain  claims  by  the  agent  upon 
a  commission  less  than  that  agreed  upon 
under  the  prior  statute.  Missouri  v.  Walker, 
(1888)  125  U.  S.  339. 

For  public  printing.  —  Where  a  party  was 
awarded  the  printing  of  the  general  and 
special  laws  of  Kansas  for  the  year  next  pre- 
ceding, a  subsequent  law  divesting  the  party 
of  his  right  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 
State  V.  Barker,  (1868)  4  Kan.  324. 

The  election  law  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  a  contract  required  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  within  sixty  days  before  each 
general  election,  to  transmit  to  the  county 
clerk  of  each  county,  for  the  use  of  the 
county,  town,  village,  or  city  clerks  and  in- 
spectors of  election,  a  certain  number  of 
copies  of  the  statutes  amending  or  repealing 
any  portion  of  the  election  law,  and  of  such 
other  statutes  relating  to  elections 
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during  each  next  preceding  year,  or  such  new 
compilations  made  by  him  of  the  statutes 
relating  to  elections,  as  he  shall  deem  advis- 
able, it  also  required  the  secretary  of  state 
to  prepare  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable 
blaxik  books  for  lists  and  registers  of  voters, 
with  blank  certificates  and  brief  instructions 
for  registry  therein,  for  use  by  inspectors  in 
preparing  lists  and  registers  of  voters,  and  to 
transmit  to  the  county  clerk  of  each  county 
a  sufficient  number  thereof  to  furnish  four  to 
each  board  of  inspectors  in  such  county,  ex- 
cept in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
These  provisions  of  the  election  law  were  re- 
pealed and  the  election  law  was  revised  and 
re-enacted,  and  it  was  provided  that  "the 
secretary  of  state  shall  cause  to  be  prepared 
a  compilation  of  all  the  laws  relating  to  elec- 
tions in  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  force 
on  the  15th  of  May,  in  the  year  1896,  to- 
gether with  subsequent  amendments  thereto, 
with  annotations  and  explanatory  notes  and 
blank  forms,  properly  indexed,  and  shall  pro- 
cure the  same  to  be  printed,  wherever  he 
deems  it  desirable  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
state.  •  •  ♦  The  secretary  of  state  shall  pur- 
chase, wherever  he  deems  its  desirable  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  state,  a  suitable  number 
of  blank  books  for  registry  of  electors,  with 
blank  certificates  and  brief  instructions  for 
registering  the  names  of  electors  therein." 
It  was  held  that  the  change  in  the  election 
law  did  not  violate  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision. People  V.  Palmer,  (Supm.  Ct.  Spec. 
T.  1896)   18  Misc.   (N.  Y.)    103. 

Convict  labor  contracts.  —  The  contracts  of 
lease  made  by  the  governor  of  the  state  of 
Georgia,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  1876,  with 
the  penitentiary  companies,  were  valid  and 
binding  both  upon  the  state  and  the  com- 
panies, and  the  resolution  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Georgia  of  1883,  which  authorized 
the  principal  keeper  of  the  penitentiary  to 
turn  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  convicts  to 


the  Marietta  and  North  Georgia  railroad  was 
unconstitutional  and  void,  because  it  im- 
paired the  obligation  of  the  contracts  made 
by  the  state  with  the  penitentiary  companies. 
Georgia  Penitentiary  Cos.  v,  Nelms,  (1883) 
71  Ga.  301,  saying  that  while  the  state  may 
contract  away  the  labor  of  a  convict,  it  has 
no  power  to  part  with  the  police  regulations 
over  the  convict. 

A  state  constitution  regulating  the  manner 
of  employing  state  prisoners  confined  in  its 

Eenal  institutions  does  not  affect  the  public 
ealth,  morals,  comfort,  or  safety.  Hence,  it 
should  not  be  given  a  retrospective  operation 
so  as  to  nullify  a  contract  authorizea  by  the 
state  and  adopted  by  it  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  constitution.  Bronk  v,  Barckley, 
(1897)    13  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  72. 

Neither  the  warden  of  a  penitentiary  nor 
the  supervisors  can  make  contracts  for  labor 
of  the  convicts  which  will  preclude  the  legis- 
lature from  adopting  anotner  system  whidi 
interferes  with  the  execution  of  the  said  con- 
tracts. All  such  contracts  must  necessarily 
imply  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
to  change  its  policy  in  regard  to  the  penal 
system.  Hancock  v,  Ewing,  (1874)  55  Mo. 
101. 

Maintenance  of  plank  road.-— Where  a 
plank  road  company  made  an  agreement  with 
the  supervisor  or  commissioner  of  highways 
of  a  town,  under  which  those  officers  granted 
the  use  of  a  certain  highway  to  the  company, 
and  the  company  agreed  to  keep  the  road  In 
repair  without  expense  to  the  town,  a  statute 
was  subsequently  passed  which  authorized  the 
companv  to  abandon  and  released  it  from  the 
duty  of  repairing  the  road;  it  was  held  that 
the  statute  was  not  unconstitutional  as  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts.  People  v, 
Fishkill,  etc..  Plank  Road  Co.,  (1867)  27 
Barb.  (N.  Y.)  446. 


6.  State  Bonds.  —  A  statute  appropriating  certain  taxes  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  bonds  and  coupons  issued  under  a  statute  creates  a  contract  with  the 
bondholders  which  is  impaired  by  an  amendment  of  the  state  constitution  trans- 
ferring such  taxes  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  state  government 


Louisiana  f.  Jumel,  (1882)  107  U.  S.  711. 
See  also  the  following  cases: 

Minnesota.  —  State  t?.  Young,  (1881)  29 
Minn.  474. 

Mississippi.  —  Gibbs  v.  Green,  (1877)  64 
Mis«.  592. 

South  Carolina.  —  Morton  r.  Comptroller 
Gen.,  (1873)  4  S.  Car.  430. 

Pledged  fund.  —  Where  money  is  borrowed 
on  bonds  issued  by  the  state,  and  a  certain 
fund  is  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest, the  fund  is  a  part  of  the  contract  with 
the  bondholders,  and  the  state  cannot  divert 
it  for  other  purposes.  State  v.  Cardozo, 
(1876)  8  S.  Car.  71. 


effect  of  legislation  authorizing  the  issue  of 
different  colored  consolidation  bonds  to  re- 
place bonds  found  to  be  valid,  was  not  to 
impair  the  obligation  of  any  contract  entered 
into  by  the  state  with  its  bondholders, 
whereby  the  state  had  agreed  to  receive  the 
coupons  of  certain  bonds  in  payment  of  taxes, 
but  was  simply  to  provide  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing by  which  it  could  be  definitely  and  easily 
ascertained  whether  a  coupon  offered  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes  represented  any  portion  of  the 
valid  debt  of  the  states;  for,  unless  it  did, 
there  certainly  was  no  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  state  that  it  should  be  received  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes. 


Mode  of  determining  validity  of  state  Reaoliition  directing  itate  treaaazer  to 
obligations.  —  In  Whaley  v.  Gaillard,  (1884)  write  off  bonds,  — A  joint  resolution  which 
21  S.  Car.  550,  it  was  held  that  the  scope  and      authorized  and  required  a  state  treasurer  to 
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wriU  off  the  booki  in  his  office  certain  bonds 
entered  on  the  state  books,  which  were  past 
due  and  not  paid,  was  held  to  be  not  a  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  The 
mere  writing  off  of  the  books  of  the  state 
treasurer  the  entry  referred  to  in  the  joint 
resolution,  and  directing  him  no  longer  to 
carry  such  bonds  on  his  books  as  a  debt  of 
the  state,  was  a  mere  matter  of  bookkeeping 
on  the  part  of  the  state  officer.  Smith  v, 
Jennings,   (1903)   67  S.  Car.  324. 

Taz-receivable    bonds   sad    covpoas.  —  A 

statute  which  directs  what  shall  be  received 
in  payment  of  taxes,  dues,  etc,  to  the  state, 
and  repeaU  all  acts  inconsistent  with  it,  is 
invalid  in  so  far  as  it  respects  the  provisions 
of  a  statute  authorizing  tne  issue  of  the  tax- 
receivable  refunding  bonds  and  coupons.  An- 
toni  r.  Wright,  (1872)  22  Gratt.  (Va.)  833. 
But  the  statute  is  valid  and  binding  upon  all 
thoee  who  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
provisions  of  the  funding  statute  before  its 
repeal. 

Requiring  evidence  of  ffenuinenees.  —  A 
statute  which  requires  the  production  of  the 
bond  in  order  to  establish  tne  genuineness  of 
tax-receivable  coupons,  and  prohibits  expert 
testimony  to  prove  the  coupons,  is  invalid. 
It  would  deprive  the  coupons  of  their  negoti- 
able character,  and  if  enforced  would  have  the 
effect  of  rendering  valueless  all  coupons  which 
have  been  separate  from  the  bond  to  which 
they  were  attached  and  have  been  sold  in  the 
open  market.  McGahey  v.  Virginia,  (1889) 
135  U.  S.  893  [reverHng  McGahey  v.  Cool, 
(1888)  85  Va.  519;  Co<^r  v.  Com.,  (1888) 
86  Va.  528,  and  Bryan  v.  Com.,  (1888)  85 
Va.  526].  See  also  McCullough  v.  Virginia, 
(1898)  172  U.  S.  109. 

But  see  Com.  17.  Booker,  ( 1887)  82  Va.  964; 
Com.  r.  Jones,  (1887)  82  Va.  789;  Com.  v, 
Weller,  (1887)  82  Va.  721;  Newton  v.  Com., 
(1886)  82  Va.  647;  Cornwall  v.  Com.,  (1886) 
82  Va.  644. 

Limitation  on  time  of  presenting  coupons. 
—  A  statute  of  limitation  giving  to  the  hold- 
ers of  tax-receivable  coupons  but  a  single  year 
for  the  presentation  in  payment  of  taxes  of 
the  coupons  then  in  their  possession  is  un- 
reasonable and  oppressive  when  all  the  bonds 
and  coupons  outstanding  amount  to  such  a 
considerable  sum  that  it  is  not  possible  that 
they  could  be  received  within  one  year  in 
payment  of  taxes.  In  re  Brown,  (1889)  135 
U.  S.  707. 

TacB  on  bonds  deducted  from  separated 
coupons.  —  A  statute  requiring  the  tax  levied 
upon  its  bonds  to  be  deducted  from  the 
coupons  for  interest,  originally  attached  to 
them,  when  the  coupons  are  presented  for 
payment,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  coupons 
separated  from  the  bonds  and  held  by  dif- 
ferent owners,  is  invalid.  Hartman  v.  Green- 
how,  (1880)  102  U.  S.  674. 

hi  pai/mcnt  of  school  taxes.  —  Tax- receiv- 
able coupons  cannot  be  received  in  payment 
•f  school  taxes  when,  at  the  time  of  the  issue 
al  the  bonds  and  coupon9«.  the  state,  constitu- 


tion expressly  required  that  the  ux  for 
school  purposes  be  set  apart  for  that  spedfie 
use.  Vashon  v.  Greenhow,  (1889)  135  U.  a 
713. 

In  pajfment  of  license  taxes. — A  statute 
which  requires  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  to  be  paid  in  the  lawful  money 
of  the  United  States  does  not  impair  tie 
obligation  of  a  contract  involved  in  the  right 
of  holders  of  bonds  and  tax-receiviwle 
coupons  to  tender  them  in  payment  of  taxea 
Hucless  V.  Childrey,  (1889)  135  U.  S.  712. 

A  license  to  practice  as  an  attorney  at  law 
is  a  tax  laid  for  revenue  and  not  an  exaction 
for  purposes  of  regulation,  and  mav  be  paid 
with  tax-receivable  coupons  issued  by  the 
state.  Royall  v,  Virginia,  (1886)  116  U.  S. 
577.  See  also  Royall  v,  Virginia,  (1887)  121 
U.  S.  102;  Sands  t7.  Edmunds,  (1886)  116 
U.  S.  585,  and  Harvey  v.  Virginia,  (1884)  20 
Fed.  Rep.  411,  as  to  licenses  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  wholesale  grocers. 

License  torn  on  business  of  selling  eoupoms. 

—  Anjr  undue  restraint  upon  the  free  nego- 
tiability of  tax-receivable  coupons  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  clear  understanding  and 
agreement  under  which  the  bonds  were  issued, 
and  a  license  tax  imposed  on  the  business  of 
selling  coupons,  which  is  so  high  as  to  be 
absolutely  prohibitory  in  its  effect,  is  invalid. 
Cuthbut  V,  Virginia,  (1889)  135  U.  S.  700. 
reversing  (1889)  85  Va.  899,  and  overruUng 
Com.  V,  Krise,  (1888)  84  Va.  521;  Com.  v. 
Larkin,  (1888)  84  Va.  517. 

Remedy  by  ma/ndamus,  —  When  at  the  time 
tax-receivable  bonds  and  coupons  were  issued, 
mandamus  was  an  existing  form  of  action  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  of  a  refusal  to  receive 
them  in  payment  of  taxes,  a  chan^  in  the 
law  providing  that  before  this  remedy  can  be 
resorted  to  the  amount  due  for  taxes  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  treasury,  which  being  done 
the  suit  may  go  on,  and  that  if  in  the  suit  it 
shall  be  determined  that  the  coupons  tendered 
are  genuine  and  in  law  receivable,  the  col- 
lector will  be  required  to  accept  them,  nnd  the 
money  will  be  restored,  is  valid.  Antoni  r. 
Greenhow,  (1882)   107  U.  S.  769. 

Denying  action  of  trespass  for  illegal  levy. 

—  One  who  has  tendered  tax-receivable  cou- 
pons in  payment  of  taxes  stands  upon  the 
same  footing  as  though  he  had  tendered  gold 
coin,  and  a  statute  modifying  the  taxpayer's 
remedy  by  mandamus,  authorizing  distraint 
on  property  to  pay  the  tax,  and  denying  a 
remedy  by  action  of  trespass  or  trespass  on 
the  case  against  any  collecting  officer  for  levy- 
ing upon  the  property,  in  invalid.  Poindexter 
17.  Greenhow,  (1884)  114  U.  S.  270.  See  also 
White  i\  Greenhow,  (1884)  114  U.  S.  307; 
Chaffin  V.  Taylor,  (1884)  114  U.  S.  309; 
Allen  V.  Baltimore,  etc..  R.  Co.,  (1884)  114 
U.  S.  311,  affirming  (1883)  17  Fed.  Rep.  171; 
Smith  V.  Greenhow,  (1884)  109  U.  S.  669: 
Willis  V.  Miller,  (1886)  29  Fed.  Rep.  238; 
Strickler  v.  Yager,  (1886)  29  Fed.  Rep.  244; 
Virginia  Coupon  Cases,  (1885)  25  Fed.  Rep. 
654. 
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c.  Suits  Aoaiwbt  the  State,  —  A  state  cannot  be  sued  in  a  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  by  one  of  its  citizens  upon  a  suggestion  that  the  case  is 
one  that  arises  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States. 


Hans  17.  Louisiana,  (1890)  134  U.  S.  10. 

When  a  state  becomes  a  party  to  a  con- 
tract the  same  rules  of  law  are  applied  to 
her  as  to  private  persons  under  like  circum- 
stances. When  she  or  her  representatives 
are  properly  brought  into  the  forum  of  litiga- 
tion, neither  she  nor  they  can  assert  any 
right  or  immunity  as  incident  to  her  political 
sovereignty.  Davis  v.  Gray,  (1872)  16  Wall. 
(U.  8.)  232. 

A  state  constitution  provided  that  "  suits 
may  be  brought  against  the  state  in  such 
manner  and  in  such  courts  as  the  legislature 
may  by  law  direct."  In  1855  a  state  statute 
enacted  that  actions  might  be  instituted 
against  the  state  under  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  that  govern  actions  between  pri- 
vate citizens,  process  being  served  on  the 
district  attorney  of  the  district  in  which  the 
suit  was  instituted.  No  power  waa  given 
the  courts  to  enforce  their  judgments,  and 
the  money  could  only  be  got  through  an  ap- 
propriation by  the  legislature.  In  1865  this 
law  was  repealed,  and  after  that  there  was 
no  law  prescribing  the  manner  or  the  courts 
in  which  suits  could  be  brought  against  the 
state.  Under  the  Act  of  1855  the  power  of 
the  courts  ended  when  the  judgment  was 
rendered,  and  in  effect  all  that  was  done  was 
to  give  persons  holding  claims  against  the 
state  the  privilege  of  having  them  audited 
by  the  courts  instead  of  by  some  appropriate 
accounting  officer.  The  right  to  sue  which 
the  state  gave  its  creditors  by  the  Act  of 
1855  was  not,  in  legal  effect,  a  judicial 
remedy  for  the  enforcement  of  a  contract, 
and  the  obligation  of  its  contracts  was  not 
impaired  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause 
by  the  Act  of  1865.  Memphis,  etc.,  R.  Co.  t?. 
Tennessee,  (1879)  101  U.  S.  338.  See  also 
South,  ete.,  Alabama  R.  Co.  v,  Alabama, 
(1879)  101  U.  S.  833. 

Parties  cannot  sue  or  have  their  action 
against  the  state,  except  as  the  same  may  be 
allowed  by  the  Constitution  or  statute,  and 
they  must  accept  or  have  their  judicial 
remedy  only  in  the  cases  and  as  to  matters 
and  causes  of  action  prescribed.  Baltzer  t?. 
State,  (1889)  104  N.  Car.  276. 

There  is  one  essential  and  far-reaching 
difference  between  the  contracts  of  citizens 
and  those  of  sovereigns,  not,  indeed,  as  to 
the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  contract  itself, 
but  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  sovereign  te 
defeat  the  enforcement  of  ite  contract.  The 
one  may  defeat  the  enforcement,  but  the 
other  cannot.  This  result  flows  from  the 
established  principle  that  a  state  cannot  be 
sued.  Nor  is  this  the  only  method  under 
such  a  Constitution  as  ours  by  which  a  state 
may  defeat  the  enforcement  of  its  obligation, 
for  the  failure  te  make  the  necesBary  appro- 
priation will  effectually  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject. The  legislature  has,  therefore,  the 
ability  to  avoid  payment  of  the  obligations 
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of  the  state  by  a  failure  or  refusal  te  make 
the  necessary  appropriation,  although  that 
body  cannot  impair  the  obligation  of  the 
contract.  Creditors  who  accept  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  state  are  bound  te  know  that  they 
cannot  enforce  their  claims  by  an  action 
against  the  state  directly,  or  by  an  action 
against  its  officers  where  no  appropriation 
has  been  made  as  the  Constitution  requires. 
If,  however,  there  is  an  effective  appropria- 
tion, then  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  draw 
a  warrant  upon  the  fund  set  apart  by  stat- 
ute may  be  coerced  into  a  performance  of 
that  duty.  Carr  v.  SUte,  (1890)  127  Ind. 
204. 

When  a  sovereign  state  enters  into  a  con- 
tract of  borrowing  with  an  individual,  it  as- 
sumes to  be  bound,  in  all  particulars,  as  an 
individual  under  like  circumstances  would 
be  boimd,  by  what  is  expressed  or  properly 
implied  by  the  terms  of  such  contract.  The 
measure  of  its  obligation  is  that  applied  to 
individuals.  It  is  only  in  the  consequences 
that  flow  from  a  breach  of  the  contract  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  case  of  a 
state  and  an  individual.  The  individual  can 
be  sued;  the  state  cannot.  The  reason  of  the 
difference  is  that  a  suit  presupposes  the  sub- 
mission of  a  controversy  between  two  or 
more  to  a  third  party,  independent  of  both, 
and,  therefore,  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
question  in  a  judicial  spirit  and  with  judicial 
authority.  WTien  a  sovereign  state  violates 
its  contract,  no  such  independent  source  of 
authority  can  be  appealed  to,  for  the  fact  of 
sovereignty  in  the  state  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  its  existence.  The  idea  that  a  stete 
cannot  be  sued  for  a  breach  of  its  contract 
then  means,  simply,  that  there  is  no  power 
that  can  be  invoked,  within  the  means  and 
appliances  afforded  by  civil  government,  by 
which  it  can  be  compelled,  against  its  will, 
to  do  that  which  in  right  and  justice  ought 
to  be  done  in  the  case.  A  state  that  should 
deny  the  existence  of  its  obligation,  as  re- 
sulting from  its  contract  voluntarily  made, 
on  the  ground  that  no  means  of  compulsion 
existed  to  oblige  a  performance  of  its  duties, 
would  at  once  espouse  the  principles  and 
enter  upon  the  practice  of  the  confirmed  crim- 
inal classes  of  society,  with  whom  obligation 
means  nothing  more  than  the  pains  and 
penalties  that  may  flow  from  its  denial  or 
disregard.  For  the  same  reason  the  state  is 
bound,  as  it  regards  all  the  incidente  prop- 
erly appertaining  to  such  a  contract.  The 
obligations  thus  assumed  by  a  state  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  law,  while,  as  it  re- 
gards tlie  states  comprising  the  American 
Union,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  nation 
enters  into  such  a  contract,  as  well  as  into 
every  contract  made  by  a  citizen,  becoming 
an  efficient  part  of  it,  through  the  operation 
of  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  that 
prohibits  the  passage  of  laws  impairing  the 
obligation  of  a  contract.  Should  the  state 
so  far  forget  its  exalted  duties  as  to  under- 
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take  to  exercise  its  law-making  power  by  ing  such  contract,  would  lift  it  above  the 

way  of  denying  or  destroying  its  solemn  con-  power  of  the  state  to  obliterate  or  impair 

tract,  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  nation,  flow-  the    record    of    its    obligation.      Morton   9. 

ing  through  its  fundamental  law  and  enter-  Comptroller-Gen.,  (1873)  4  8.  Gar.  430. 

Law  ConsentlBg  to  Bo  taod  Hot  a  Contraet.  —  A  statute  allowing  the  state  to  be  sued 
was  passed,  and  pending  a  suit  against  the  state  to  recover  interest  due  on  state 
bonds  an  Act  was  passed  providing  that  in  every  case  in  which  any  such  suit 
or  proceeding  had  been  or  might  be  instituted  the  court  should,  at  the  first 
term  after  the  commencement  of  the  suit  or  proceeding,  whether  at  law  or  in 
equity,  or  whether  by  original  or  cross-bill,  require  the  original  bond  or  bonds 
to  be  produced  and  filed,  and  if  that  were  not  done  and  the  bonds  filed  and 
left  to  remain  filed,  the  court  should  on  the  same  day  dismiss  the  &uit^  proceed- 
ing, or  cross-bill.  It  was  held  that  the  law,  consenting  to  be  sued,  constituted 
no  contract  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  that  the  statute  prescribing  conditions 
on  which  such  suit  might  be  maintained  impaired  no  obligation. 

Beers  i;.  Arkansas,  (1857)  20  How.  (U.  6.)  agaiait  the  state  examined  and  recommended 

528.     See  also  the  following  cases:  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  legislature  is 

ArkiMaa9,  —  Platenius  v.  State,  (1856)  17  no  impairment  of  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
Ark.  518.  tract,  nor  does  the  decision  of  the  state  conrt 

Tennessee.  —  State  v.  State  Bank,  (1874)  3  that  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution 

Baxt.   (Tenn.)   395.  repealed  the  court's  authority  to  examine  and 

Virginian  —  Maury  v.  Com.,  (1895)  92  Va.  recommend   such   a  claim  have   that  effect 

310.  Baltzer  v.  North  Carolina,  (1896)    161  U.  & 

245.      See  also  Home  v.  State,  (1881)  84  N. 

The  repeal  of  a  right  to  have  a  claim  (^kr.  362. 

liaitotioB  of  Slertntli  Amendment  —  Suits  cannot  be  maintained  against  the  states 
by  citizens  of  other  states  though  they  present  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution. 

Louisiana  t?.  Jumel,  (1882)   107  U.  S.  711.  the  question  concerning  it  arises.     It  is  not 

See    also    Hagood   r.    Southern,    (1886)    117  a  positive  and  substantive  right  of  an  abso- 

U.  S.  52.  lute  character,  secured  by  the  Constitution 

of  the  United  States  against  every  possible 

"In  a  certain  sense  and  in  certain  ways  infraction,  or  for  which  redress  is  given  as 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro-  against  strangers  to  the  contract  itself,  for 
tects  contracts  against  laws  of  a  state  sub-  the  injurious  consequences  of  acts  done  or 
sequently  passed  impairing  their  obligation,  omitted  by  them.  *  *  *  But  where  the 
and  this  provision  is  recognized  as  extending  contract  is  between  the  individual  and  the 
to  contracts  between  an  individual  and  a  state  no  action  will  lie  against  the  state,  and 
state;  but  this,  as  is  apparent,  is  subject  to  any  action  founded  upon  it  against  defend- 
the  other  constitutional  principle,  of  equal  ants  who  are  officers  of  the  state,  the  object 
authority,  contained  in  the  Eleventh  Amend-  of  which  is  to  enforce  its  specific  performance 
ment,  which  secures  to  the  state  an  immu-  by  compelling  those  things  to  be  done  by  the 
nity  from  suit.  Wherever  the  question  arises  defendants  which,  when  done,  would  consti- 
in  a  litigation  between  individuals,  which  tute  a  performance  by  the  state,  or  to  for- 
does not  involve  a  suit  against  a  state,  the  bid  the  doing  of  those  things  which,  if  done, 
contract  will  be  judicially  recognized  as  a  would  be  merely  breaches  of  contract  by  the 
binding  force,  notwithstanding  any  subse-  state,  is  in  substance  a  suit  against  the  state 
quent  law  of  the  state  impairing  its  obliga-  itself,  and  equally  within  the  prohibition  of 
tion.  But  this  right  is  incidental  to  the  the  Constitution."  In  re  Ayers,  (1887)  123 
judicial  proceeding   in   the   course   of   which  U.  S.  502. 

d.  Constitutions  and  Statutes  as  Contracts —  (1)  -4.  Constitution  as 
a  Contract  —  A  state  constitution  is  not  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  prohibits  the  states  from 
passing  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  It  is  the  fundamental  law 
adopted  by  the  people  for  their  government  in  a  state  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  such  it  may  be  construed  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  courts  of  the 
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state,  without  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  ^except  in 
cases  where  what  is  done  eomes,  or  is  supposed  to  oome,  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


Church  r.  Kelsey,  (1887)  121  U.  S.  283. 

No  rights  of  contract  can  be  vested  under  a 
constitutional  provision  which  a  subsequent 
Constitution   may   not  destroy   without  im- 


pairing the  obligation  of  the  contract  within 
the  sense  of  this  provision,  and  an  ordinary 
act  of  legislation  cannot  have  that  effect. 
New  Orleans  v.  Houston,  (1886)  119  U.  S. 
275. 


(2)  A  Statvie  as  a  Contract.  —  A  legislative  enactment,  in  the  ordinary 
form  of  a  statute,  may  contain  provisions  which,  when  accepted  as  the  basis 
of  action  by  individuals  or  corporations,  become  contracts  between  them  and 
the  state  within  the  protection  of  the  clause  referred  to  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 


New  Jersey  v.  Yard,  (1877)  95  U.  S.  114. 

A  law,  from  its  inherent  nature,  cannot  be 
a  contract;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  rule  of 
action  prescribed  by  the  supreme  civil  power, 
solely  and  alone,  from  the  paramount  and 
controlling  consideration  of  the  public  in- 
terests. A  contract  is  essentially  different 
and  distinct.  It  is  an  agreement  between 
two  competent  parties,  upon  a  mutual  and 
legal  consideration,  and  in  relation  to  a  mat- 
ter which  is  the  legitimate  subject  of  bargain 
or  sale.  Milan,  etc.,  Plank-road  Co.  v. 
Husted,  (1854)   3  Ohio  St.  578. 

When  absolute  rights  of  property  have 
been  acquired  and  vested  by  authority  of 
law,  no  subsequent  legislative  action  can  di- 
vest this  right.  So  where  a  contract  is  made 
under  the  authority  of  law,  the  right  of 
property  acquired  arises  not  from  the  law 
itself,  but  from  the  contract  to  which  it  per- 
tains as  an  incident,  and  the  law-making 
power  cannot  divest  the  rights  thus  acquired, 
originating,  not  in  the  law  itself,  but  in  acts 
done  under  l^he  law,  and  which  attach  as 
incidents,  not  to  the  law,  but  to  contracts 
made  under  it.  State  v.  Barker,  (1868)  4 
Kan.  324,  citing  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  (1810)  6 
Cranch  (U.  S.)  87.  See  also  the  folloviing 
cases: 

Arkansas.  —  Piles  v.  Fuller,  ( 1884)  44  Ark. 
273. 

Georgia.  —  Winter  v.  Jones,  (1861)  10  Ga. 
196. 

/(Know.  —  Bruce  v.  Schuyler,  (1847)  0  lU. 
279. 

Kentucky. —  Baiik  Tax  Cases,  (1895)  97 
Ky.  590. 

New  Hampshire.  —  Spaulding  v.  Andover, 
(1873)  54  N.  H.  38. 

A  general  law  may  be  passed  which  regu- 
lates the  compensation  of  laborers  employed 
by  the  state,  provided  no  contracts  or  vested 
rights  are  violated.  Clark  v.  State,  (1894) 
142  N.  Y.  101. 

Whei3  rights  are  acquired  under  a  statute 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  and 
there  is  no  reserved  power  of  repeal,  subse- 
quent legislation  cannot  divest  those  rights. 
Brooklyn  Cent.  R.  Co.  v.  Brooklyn  City  R. 
Co.,  (1860)  32  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  368. 


"  Whatever  is  given  by  statute  may  he 
taken  away  by  statute"  except  vested  rights 
acquired  under  it,  and  except  also  that  the 
statute  must  not  be  in  the  nature  of  a  con- 
tract on  the  part  of  the  legislature.  State  v. 
Hoeflinger,  (1872)  31  Wis.  257. 

Where  it  was  contended  that  a  general  law 
is  never  a  contract,  the  court  said:  "This 
declaration  may  be  true.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
also  true  that  sometimes  when  conditions 
have  been  accepted,  and  acts  have  been  per- 
formed, or  valuables  parted  with,  thereunder, 
such  a  law  constitutes  a  part  of  the  contract, 
or  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  obliga- 
tion thereof."  People  v.  Hall,  (1885)  8  Colo. 
485. 

A  legislative  exposition  of  a  doubtful  law 
is  the  exercise  of  a  judicial  power,  and  if  it 
interferes  with  no  vested  rights,  impairs  the 
obligation  of  no  contract,  and  is  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  primary  principles  of  our  social 
compact,  it  is  in  itself  harmless,  and  may  be 
admitted  to  retroactive  efficiency;  but  if 
rights  have  grown  up  even  under  a  law  of  some- 
what ambiguous  meaning,  then  the  universal 
rule  of  our  system  —  indeed  of  the  English 
system  of  government,  and  of  other  systems 
which  approximate  to  free  government  — 
applies.  McLeod  v.  Burroughs,  (1851)  9  Ga. 
213;  Wilder  v.  Tompkin,  (1848)  4  Ga.  208. 

Distinction  between  laws  recognizing  rights 
or  obligations  and  express  contracts.  —  There 
is  a  distinction  between  those  rights  which 
the  law  gives  to,  or  obligations  which  it  im- 
poses upon,  persona  in  certain  relations, 
merely  in  carrying  out  its  own  view  of  policy, 
and  independently  of  any  stipulations  which 
the  parties  may  have  made,  and  those  rights 
which  the  law  itself,  even  in  carrying  out 
some  matter  of  general  policy,  authorizes  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  express  contract  be- 
tween the  parties.  In  the  former  case,  the 
rights  being  derived  entirely  from  the  law, 
and  not  from  the  contract,  laws  changing 
them  are  not  within  the  prohibition.  But  in 
the  latter  case,  although  the  law  authorized 
the  rights  to  be  acquired,  yet  it  authorized 
them  to  be  acquired  only  by  a  contract  stipu- 
lating for  them,  and  having  been  so  acquired, 
such  contract  must  be  held  to  be  within  the 
protection  of  the  (institution.  The  question 
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therefore  is,  not  whether  the  right  was  ac- 
quired in  the  execution  of  some  measure  of 
l^ublic  policy,  but  whether  it  was  derived 
from  the  law  only,  or  was  stipulated  for  in  a 
contract  which  the  law  itself  authorized  the 
parties  to  enter  into.  In  the  former  cane,  the 
fttw  may  withdraw  the  right  it  granted;  but 
in  the  latter,  having  found  it  necessary  to 
accomplish  its  objects,  to  resort  to  the  agency 
of  actual  contracts,  it  cannot,  after  they  are 
made,  impair  their  obligation.  Robinson  v, 
Howe,  (1861)  13  Wis.  341.  See  also  the  fol- 
lowing  cases: 

Arkansas.  —  Moses  r.  Kearney,  (1876)  31 
Ark.  261. 

CaWforma.  —  Billings  r.  Hall,  (1867)  7 
Cal.  1. 

Georgia.  —  State  r.  Dews,  (1835)  R.  M. 
Charlt.  (Ga.)  412. 

/oiro.  —  Dradv  r.  Des  Moines,  etc.,  R.  Co., 
(1881)  57  Iowa  393. 

lAiuisiana.  —  State  v.  New  Orleans,  ( 1886) 
38  La.  Ann.  119. 

if on^ana.  —  SUnford  v.  Coram,  (1903)  28 
Mont.  288. 

2\rev<u2a.  —  Esser  r.  Spaulding,  (1883)  17 
Nev.  289. 

liew  rorfc.  —  Walker  r.  Crain,  (1853)  17 
Barb.  (N.  Y.)  119. 

Distribution  of  public  funds.  —  The  Act  of 
(leoTffia  which  authorized  and  required  the 
treasurer  of  the  poor  school  fund  in  the 
county  of  Muscogee,  to  pay  over,  before  any 
other  claims,  to  certain  teachers  of  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  county,  for  the  years  1851  and 
1852,  out  of  the  poor  school  fund  thereof, 
the  full  amount  of  their  accounts,  and  all 
averages  due  them  for  teaching  poor  children 
in  said  years,  out  of  any  funds  in  hand,  or 
out  of  the  first  received,  was  held  not  to  im- 
pair the  obligation  of  any  legal  contract. 
Johnson  v.  Governor,   (1855)   17  Ga.  179. 

Where  the  legislature  directed  that  fines 
and  penalties  collected  within  a  county 
should  be  turned  over  to  a  seminary  incor- 
porated by  a  special  charter,  a  subsequent 
legislature  has  the  power  to  take  away  the 
benefits  conferred.  Watson  Seminary  v.  Pike 
County  Ct.,   (1899)    149  Mo.  57. 

The  distribution  of  funds  to  be  made  among 
public  oflicers  for  the  public  benefit  has  al- 
ways been  held  to  be  subject  to  legislative 
enactment  made  to  correct  errors  in  such  pay- 
ment, or  other  appropriation,  and  does  not  in 
any  way  contravene  the  law  of  contracts,  by 
which  private  rights  of  property  are  vested 
and  secured.  Newbury  V.  Patterson,  (1890) 
63  N.  J.  L.  120. 

Appropriation  for  internal  improvement. — 
An  Illinois  Act  of  1837  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  general  system  of  internal  im- 
provements, which  appropriated  money  to  the 
counties  through  which  no  railroad  or  canal 
was  provided  to  be  made,  was  held  to  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  lesrislnture,  and 
the  money,  until  definitely  appropriated,  was 
subject  to  entire  resumption  or  to  change  of 
purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  designed. 
Richland  County  v,  Lawrence  County,  (1850), 
12  III.  1. 


AppropruitioB  to  reimburse  municipal  ex- 
penditures. —  By  the  New  Hampshire  Act  of 
1870  the  state  granted  to  the  town  of  An- 
dover  a  certain  amount  of  bonds,  to  be  de- 
voted exclusively  towards  the  reimbursement 
oi  the  expenditures  incurred  by  the  town  for 
war  purposes  during  the  rebellion,  upon  the 
basis  that  the  amount  of  such  bonds  should 
be  the  aggregate  of  one  hundred  dollars  for 
every  man  furnished  by  said  town  for  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States  after  a 
specified  period  of  time.  The  law  of  1872 
declaring  a  portion  of  the  fund  w^hich  had 
been  solemnly  granted  to  the  town  of  Andover 
to  belong  to  and  be  the  property  of  certain 
individuals,  is  invalid,  as  being  contrary  to 
the  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Spaulding  v,  Andover,  (1873)  54  N.  H.  38. 

Statutes  giving  a  lien  on  public  accounts. 
—  State  statutes  gave  a  lien  upon  public  ac- 
counts, and  declared  that  they  should  be  liens 
*'  in  the  same  manner  as  if  judgment  ha  1 
been  given  in  the  supreme  court,"  as  a  remedy 
against  defaulting  public  officers.  Such  stat- 
utes do  not  constitute  a  contract,  and  the 
obligation  of  a  contract  is  not  impaired  by 
the  enactment  of  statutes  after  default  by  an 
officer  which  provide  for  the  raising  of  the 
money  to  satisfy  those  liens  by  the  sale  of 
land  through  a  board  of  commissioners.  Liv- 
ingston V,  Moore,  (1833)  7  Pet.  (U.  S.)  549. 

Granting  annuity  for  life.  —  An  Alabama 
Act  of  15th  December,  1821,  conferring  a 
military  title  and  settling  an  annuity  for 
life  upon  Samuel  Dale,  for  services  rendered 
and  losses  sustained  in  the  Creek  war,  as  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  thereto,  was  an  act  of 
ordinary  legislation,  and  created  no  obliga- 
tion, or  contract  on  the  part  of  the  state,  nor 
vested  any  interest  in  the  annuity,  until  paid. 
And  even  such  services  and  losses  constituted 
an  imperfect  obligation  on  the  state,  and  had 
the  statute  of  1821  ripened  it  into  a  perfect 
one,  the  plaintiff  would  still  have  been  bound 
to  establish  them  by  proof,  before  he  could 
recover.  It  was  entirely  competent  for  the  leg- 
islature to  repeal  the  statute  of  15th  Decem- 
ber, 1821,  at  any  subsequent  session,  and  the 
Act  of  31st  December,  1823,  repealing  the 
same  as  to  the  annuity,  was  not  unconstitu- 
tional. Dale  V,  Governor,  (1831)  3  Stew. 
(Ala.)  387. 

General  regulations  for  the  descent  and 
transmission  of  property,  in  case  of  the  death 
of  the  possessor,  to  his  widow,'  heirs,  and  next 
of  kin,  cannot  be  regarded  as  constituting  a 
contract  with  them,  so  as  to  bring  those  laws 
within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  In  re  Lawrence,  (1848) 
1  Redf.  (N.  Y.)  319. 

Collateral  inheritance  tax.  —  When  the 
New  York  Collateral  Inheritance  Tax  Law  of 
1885  was  passed,  it  did  not  constitute  a  con- 
tract between  the  state  and  a  party,  that  his 
estate,  provided  he  should  die  while  that  law 
was  in  full  operation  and  unchanged,  might 
be  disposed  of  by  him  without  the  imposition 
of  any  further  tax  upon  any  rights  or  inter- 
ests acquired  under  his  will.    Matter  of  V^an- 
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derbilt,   (1900)  60  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  246,  of- 
^rmtd  (1900)  163  N.  Y.  697. 

Release  of  state's  part  interest  in  property. 
—  A  statute  releasing  an  interest  of  the  state 
in  property  to  certain  persons,  half  of  which 
it  had  contracted  to  convey  to  another  per- 
son, did  not  impair  the  obligation  of  that  con- 
tract, as  the  statute  only  released  whatever 
interest  the  state  had,  and  operated  right- 
fully on  the  moietv  owned  bv  the  state.  Mul- 
ligan t?.  Corbins,  ("1868)  7  Wall.  (U.  S.)  489, 

Cession  of  control  of  submerged  and  over- 
flowed land.  —  The  soil  under  navigable 
waters  being  held  by  the  people  of  the  state 
in  trust  for  the  common  use  and  as  a  portion 
of  their  inherent  sovereignty,  any  act  of  legis- 
lation concerning  its  use  affects  the  public 
welfare.  Any  attempted  cession  of  the  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  state  in  and  over 
submerged  lands  is  inoperative  to  affect, 
modify,  or  in  any  respect  to  control  the 
sovereignty  and  dominion  of  the  state  over 
the  land,  or  its  ownership  thereof;  and  any 
such  attempted  operation  is  annulled  by  a 
subsequent  repealing  statute  which  to  that 
extent  is  valid  and  effective.  Illinois  Cent. 
R.  Co.  t?.  Illinois,  (1892)  146  U.  S.  460, 
modifying  and  affirming  Illinois  v.  Illinois 
Cent.  R.  Co.,  (1888)  33  Fed.  Rep.  730. 

The  third  section  of  the  California  Act 
"  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  canals, 
and  for  draining  and  reclaiming  certain 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands  in  Tulare  val- 
ley," passed  on  the  11th  of  April,  1867,  was 
a  grant  upon  condition  precedent  and  not 
upon  condition  subsequent.  It  was  a  contract 
by  which  the  state  granted  certain  lands 
upon  condition  of  work  to  be  performed,  the 
grant  to  take  effect  when  the  work  was  done. 
It  was  a  contract  by  which  valuable  rights 
might  be  acquired  absolutely  upon  the  per- 
formance of  the  act,  specified  as  a  condition 
moving  to  the  state.  With  the  contract,  and 
the  rights  of  the  grantees  thereunder,  acquired 
by  a  part  performance  of  its  consideration, 
the  legislature  could  not  interfere.  They 
were  under  the  protection  of  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  state  Constitutions.  Montgomery  t?. 
Casson,  (18G0)    16  Cal.  189. 

Establishing  county  seats.  —  An  Ohio  stat- 
ute creating  a  county,  defining  its  bounda- 
ries, establishing  the  county  seat,  and  pro- 
viding "  that  before  the  seat  of  justice  shall 
be  considered  permanently  established  at  Can- 
field,  the  proprietors  or  citizens  thereof  shall 
give  bond  with  good  and  sufficient  security, 
payable  to  the  commissioners  of  said  county, 
hereafter  to  be  elected,  for  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  in  erecting 
buildings  for  said  county,  and  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Canfield  shall  also  donate  a  suitable 
lot  of  ground  on  which  to  erect  public  build- 
ings,'' does  not  confer  such  a  contract  right 
as  is  impaired  by  a  subsequent  statute  re- 
moving the  county  seat  to  another  place. 
Newton  v.  Mahoninij  Count.v.  (1879)  100 
U.  S.  649,  affirming  (1876)  26  Ohio  St.  618. 
See  also  the  following  cases: 

Arkansas.  —  Moses  v.  Kearney,  (1876)  31 
Ark.  261. 


Indiana.  —  Swartz  v.  Lake  County,  (1901), 
168  Ind.  141. 

North  Carolina.  —  State  t?.  Jones,  (1841) 
1  Ired.  L.   (N.  Car.)  414. 

But  see  Gill  v.  Scowden,  (1879)  14  Phila. 
(Pa.)   626,  36  Leg.  Int.   (Pa.)   487. 

Encouragements  to  engage  in  trade.  — 
General  encouragements,  held  out  to  all  per- 
sons indiscriminately,  to  engage  in  a  particu- 
lar trade  or  manufacture,  whether  such  en- 
couragement be  in  the  shape  of  bounties  or 
drawbacks,  or  other  advantage,  are  always 
under  the  legislative  control,  and  may  be  dis- 
continued at  any  time.  £ast  Saginaw  Salt 
Mfg.  Co.  V.  East  Saginaw,  (1871)  13  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  379,  affirming  (1869)  19  Mich.  269. 

Liability  of  father's  estate  when  acting  as 
guardian  of  minor  son.  —  A  Louisiana  law 
in  relation  to  the  guardianship  of  the  minor's 
estate  that  in  case  the  father  occupies  the 
relation  of  guardian  his  entire  estate  is 
bound  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  trust, 
and  the  security  is  called  a  tacit  mortgage, 
does  not  create  such  a  contract  between  the 
guardian  and  minor  as  is  impaired  by  a  stat- 
ute empowering  the  guardian  to  sell  his  real 
estate  under  certain  conditions,  and  directing 
that  so  much  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  as 
should  be  coming  to  his  children  be  invested 
for  their  benefit,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  probate  court,  in  certain  species  of  securi- 
ties which  could  not  be  assigned  or  trans- 
ferred until  the  termination  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Lobrano  v.  Nelligan,  (1869)  9  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  296. 

Use  of  certain  books  in  schools.  —  A  CnJi- 
fornia  statute  providing  for  submitting  the 
question  of  school  books  every  four  years  to 
a  vote  of  the  county  superintendents  of 
schools,  and  declaring  that  the  text  book  in 
any  one  branch  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  votes  shall  be  the  authorized  text  book  in 
that  branch  in  the  public  school  of  the  state 
for  the  four  years  next  succeeding  the  official 
announcement  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  does  not  constitute  a  contract  by 
the  state  to  purchase  such  books  for  the  four 
years,  but  is  merely  a  regulation  imposed  by 
the  state  upon  itself  to  the  effect  that  only 
certain  books  shall  be  used  in  its  schools  for 
a  certain  period  or  until  otherwise  provided 
by  the  legislature.  Bancroft  v.  Thayer, 
(1879)  5  Sawy.  (U.  S.)  502,  2  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
835. 

The  California  Water  Lot  Act  of  March 
26,  1851,  section  4,  did  not  constitute  a  con- 
tract between  the  grantees  under  the  Act  and 
the  state.  It  was  simply  a  legislative  enact- 
ment to  the  effect  that  in  the  judgment  of 
the  legislature,  it  w^as  not  expedient  in  the 
interest  of  commerce  and  for  the  convenience 
of  shipping  that  the  water  front  should  ex- 
tend beyond  the  line  defined  by  the  first  sec- 
tion; and  to  prevent  any  misconstruction  on 
this  point,  the  legislature  by  the  sixth  section 
expressly  repelled  any  presumption  that  they 
had  abdicated  their  right  to  regulate  the  con- 
struction of  wharves  and  "  other  improve- 
ments "  in  the  interest  of  commerce  outside 
of  that  line.  Floyd  v.  Blanding,  (1879)  54 
Cal.  41. 
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11.  Contracts  of  Municipal  Corporations — a.  In  General.  —  A  valid  contract 
of  a  municipal  coqwration  is  just  as  sacred  from  legislative  interference  or 
destruction  as  one  made  between  individual  citizens. 


Shinn  r.  Cunningham,  (1903)  120  Iowa 
383.    8ee  also  the  foUowing  cases : 

To/orodo.  <- People  v.  Hall,  (1885)  8  Colo. 
485. 

Pennaylvania,  —  Erie  v.  Griswold,  (1897) 
5  Pa.  Super.  Ct.  141,  aflirmed  (1898)  184  Pa. 
St.  435. 

V'ermon^  —  Atkins  r.  Randolph,  (1858)  31 
Vt.  226. 

The  board  of  saperviaors  of  a  county  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  a  party,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  latter  undertook  to  in- 
vestigate and  discover  taxable  property 
which,  through  fraud  or  otherwise,  had  been 
emitted  from  taxation  and  report  the  same  to 
the  property  officers  of  the  county.  It  was 
provided  that  the  party  should  pay  all  costs 
and  attorney's  fees,  and  as  compensation  for 
his  services  was  to  be  paid  one-half  of  all  the 
moneys  collected  from  such  taxes.  Subse- 
qu^ntly,  a  statute  was  enacted  which  limited 
the  payment  for  the  discovery  of  property 
omitted  from  taxation  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
the  tax  thus  obtained.  The  court  held  that 
this  statute,  having  become  a  law  after  the 
contract  was  made  and  the  services  !n  part 
performed,  could  not  affect  the  rights  of  the 

fiarty.     Shinn  v,   Cunningham,    (1903)    120 
owa  383. 

A  constitutional  limitation  upon  the  in- 
debtedness of  a  city  does  not  apply  to  an 
existing  contract  at  the  time  of  its  adoption 
which  provided  for  payment  in  bonds.  Shee- 
han  r.  Treasurer,  (Supm.  Ct.  Spec.  T.  1896) 
11  Misc.  (N.  Y.)  487. 

The  Arkansas  constitutional  convention  of 
1874  cut  off  fhe  power  of  municipalities  to 
levy  taxes  beyond  the  limits  assigned;  how- 
ever, where  municipalities  had  issued  bonds 
under  a  law  authorizing  a  levy  of  taxes  to 
pay  them,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  protected  such  bonds;  and  the  limit 
for  old  indebtedness  of  five  mills,  which  ex- 
isted at  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution, 
could  be  exceeded.  Brodie  v.  McCabe,  (1878) 
33  Ark.  690. 

Disturbing  rank  of  creditors.  —  As  among 
the  creditors  of  a  municipal  corporation,  the 
legislature  has  no  power  to  make  any  trans- 
fers or  assignments  which  should  not  be 
ratable  among  all  the  creditors  similarly 
situated  as  to  the  absence  of  liens.  Sun 
Mut.  Ins.  Co.  V.  Board  of  Liquidation,  (1885) 
24  Fed.  Rep.  4. 

A  law  providing  for  the  diversion  of  a  fund 
out  of  which  a  warrant  was  to  be  paid  in  the 
order  of  its  issuance  would  be  invalid  so  far 
as  any  warrants  that  were  issued  prior  to 
the  subsequent  Act  were  concerned.  Eide- 
miller  v.  Tacoma,  (1896)  14  Wash.  376. 

So  much  of  a  statute  as  requires  the  trus- 
tees of  an  incorporated  borough  to  offer  pub- 
licly all  the  money  in  the  treasury,  and 
award  the  same   to   the   creditors   who  will 


release  the  greater  sum  of  indebtedness  there- 
for, and  as  stops  interest  on  said  indebted- 
ness subsequently  to  a  certain  date,  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Act,  impairs  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  contracts  of  creditors  of  the 
borough.  Williams's  Appeal,  (1872)  72  Pa. 
St.  220. 

In  a  proceeding  to  condemn  property  for  a 
public  street,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  a  contract.  The  proceeding  to  ascertain 
the  benefit  or  losses  which  will  accrue  to  the 
owner  of  property  when  taken  for  public  use, 
and  thus  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  him, 
is  in  the  nature  of  an  inquest  on  the  part  of 
the  state  and  is  necessarily  under  her  con- 
trol. Garrison  r.  New  York,  (1874)  21  Wall 
(U.  S.)  203. 

Conditions  attached  to  street  improve- 
ments.—  A  statute  authorizing  the  improve- 
ment of  a  street  provided,  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  for  the  improvements  by  the 
abutting  owners,  that  no  obstructions  should 
be  laid,  constructed,  or  maintained  upon  it. 
It  was  held  that  a  statute  subsequently 
passed  in  relation  to  a  site  for  municipal 
buildings  did  not  impair  the  obligation  of  the 
property  owners'  contracts,  as  reference  to 
obstructions  could  have  no  application  to 
such  buildings.  Baird  v.  Rice,  (1871)  63  Pa. 
St.  489. 

Abatement  of  taxes  for  street  improve- 
ments.—  A  municipal  ordinance,  providihg 
that  in  the  levy  and  assessment  of  taxes 
upon  any  lot  or  lots  fronting  on  a  street  or 
streets  which  shall  be  hereafter  paved  from 
curb  to  curb,  at  the  expense  of  the  owners 
of  property  fronting  thereon,  under  and  by 
virtue  of  any  ordinance  or  ordinances  of  the 
city,  an  annual  abatement  on  all  lota  front- 
ing on  the  improved  part  of  such  street  or 
streets  shall  be  made  in  city  taxes  of  five 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  pavement  per 
foot  lineal,  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  and 
thereafter  said  abatement  shall  cease  and 
determine;  provided  that  in  no  case  the 
amount  of  said  abatement  in  any  one  year 
exceed  three- fourths  of  the  city  tax  levied 
on  any  one  lot  fronting  on  any  street  paved, 
or  to  be  paved,  is  a  contract  with  an  abutting 
property  owner  who  has  performed  all  that 
the  ordinance  required  of  him,  and  a  repeal- 
ing ordinance  cannot  affect  the  vested  rights 
under  the  original  ordinance.  Erie  v.  Gris- 
wold,  (1897)  5  Pa  Super.  Ct.  133,  affirmed 
(1898)   184  Pa.  St.  435. 

Postponing  collection  of  municipal  war- 
rants.—  The  obligation  of  the  contract  of  a 
municipal  warrant  is  impaired  by  an  ordi- 
nance providing  that  all  warrants  are  to  be 
paid  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented 
and  registered  in  the  city  treasurer's  office, 
as  the-  time  of  payment  cannot  be  postponed. 
O'Donnell  v.  Philadelphia,  (1868)  2  Brews. 
(Pa.)  482. 
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Sight  to  continiie  offenaiT^  basiness.  — A 
statute  of  New  York  which  provided  that 
"it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or 
persons  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  or 
any  corporation  or  corporations,  to  carry  on, 
es&blishy  prosecute  or  continue  within  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn  the  occupation  or  trade 
or  business  of  rendering  or  treating  with 
steam  or  boiling  garbage,  swill,  or  offal;  and 
any  such  estabUshment  or  establishments  or 
place  of  such  business  existing  within  the 
said  boroughs,  respectively,  shall  be  forth- 
with removed  out  of  said  boroughs,  and 
such  trade,  occupation,  or  business  shall  be 
forthwith  abated  and  discontinued,''  was  held 
to  be  unconstitutional  as  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts  of  a  corporation  with  the 
former  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
which  obligation  was  transferred  by  the 
Greater  New  York  charter  (Laws  of  1897, 
c.  378,  sec.  4)  to  the  present  city  of  J^ew 
York.  New  York  Sanitary  Utilization  Co.  i?. 
Health  Dept.,  (1901)  61  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  106, 
affirming  (Supm.  Ct.  Spec.  T.  1900)  32  Misc. 
(N.  Y.)  677. 

Lease  of  city  tunneL  —  The  Boston  Transit 
Commission  proposed  to  obey  Stat.  1897,  c. 
600,  sec.  17,  by  constructing  a  tunnel  from 
a  point  on  or  near  Hanover  street  in  Boston 
proper  to  a  point  at  or  near  Maverick  Square 
in  East  Boston,  and  by  executing  a  lease  of 
the  tunnel,  when  completed,  to  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  Company,  for  twenty-five 
years  from  the  date  of  that  Act,  at  the 
rental  specified  in  the  same  section.  The 
plaintiffs  sought  an  injunction  on  the  ground 
that  these  sections  were  unconstitutional,  as 
impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract  al- 
ready made  by  the  subway  commissioners 


with  the  West  End  Street  Railway,  but  the 
court  held  that  the  provisions  were  not  un- 
constitutional. Browne  v.  Turner,  (1900)  176 
Mass.  9. 

Mode  of  enforcing  claim  against  corpora- 
tion.—  A  state  statute  which  clvanges  the 
remedies  for  enforcing  contract  rights  against 
municipal  corporations  by  requiring  that  a 
claim  or  demand  should  be  presented  to  the 
common  council  and  be  disallowed,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  before  the  city  can  be  subjected 
to  suit  upon  it,  and  making  the  disallowance 
of  such  claim  or  demand  final  and  conclusive, 
unless  an  appeal  be  taken  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  county  within  the  prescribed 
time,  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts entered  into  before  its  enactment. 
Oshkosh  Waterworks  Co.  v.  Oshkosh,  (1903) 
187  U.  S.  443,  ufnrming  (1901)  109  Wis.  208. 
See  also  Perkins  v.  Watertown,  (1873)  5  Biss. 
(U.  S.)  320,  19  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,991,  as  to 
service  of  process. 

No  special  statute  for  payment  —  Persons 
who  deal  with  political  and  municipal  cor- 
porations possessed  of  limited  power  to  con- 
tract debts  must  rely  for  their  payment  upon 
the  annual  revenues  provided  for  them  by 
law,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  statute 
authorizing  the  creation  of  a  contract  there- 
for. Any  posterior  law  which  has  for  its 
object  to  confer  on  such  creditors  as  origi- 
nally possessed  no  contract  rights  the  pre- 
rogatives of  those  who  had,  and  thereby  in- 
fringe the  latter,  is  amenable  to  the  objection 
of  impairing  the  obligation  of  their  protected 
contracts,  and  cannot  be  enforced  bv  man- 
damus. State  V,  Board  of  Liqiudation, 
(1888)  40  La.  Ann.  398: 


6.  Contracts  *Made  on  Faith  of  Taxation.  —  When  a  contract  is  made 
upon  the  faith  that  taxes  will  be  levied,  legislation  repealing  or  modifying  the 
taxing  power  of  the  corporation,  so  as  to  deprive  the  holder  of  the  contract  of 
all  adequate  and  efficacious  remedy,  is  within  the  constitutional  inhibition. 


Kelson  v.  Police  Jury,  (1883)  111  U.  S. 
721.    See  also  the  following  cases: 

United  States.  —  Ft.  Madison  v.  Ft.  Madi- 
son Water  Co.,  (C.  C.  A.  1904)  134  Fed.  Rep. 
214. 

Louisiana,  —  Saloy  v.  New  Orleans,  (1881) 
33  La.  Ann.  79. 

New  York.  —  Board  of  Education  v.  Board 
of  Education,  (1902)  76  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  356, 
(1904)  179  N.  Y.  556;  People  v.  Buffalo, 
(1893)  140  N.  Y.  300,  affirmed  (Buffalo  Super. 
Ct.  Gen.  T.  1892)  2  Misc.  (N.  Y.)  7. 

"  Where  a  state  has  authorized  a  municipal 
corporation  to  contract  and  to  exercise  the 
power  of  local  taxation  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  meet  its  engagements,  the  power  thus 
given  cannot  be  withdrawn  until  the  contract 
is  satisfied.  The  state  and  the  corporation, 
in  such  cases,  are  equally  bound.  The  power 
given  becomes  a  trust  which  the  donor  can- 
not annul,  and  which  the  donee  is  bound  to 
execute;  and  neither  the  state  nor  the  cor- 
poration can  any  more  impair  the  obligation 
of  the  contract  in   this   way   than   in   any 


other."      Von  Hoffman  v.  Quincy,   (1866)   4 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  554. 

So  long  as  a  municipal  corporation  con- 
tinues in  existence,  the  control  of  the  legis- 
lature over  the  power  of  taxation  delegated 
to  it  is  restrained  to  cases  where  such  con- 
trol does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts made  upon  a  pledge,  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly given,  that  the  power  shoi'ld  be  exer- 
cised for  their  fulfilment.  Legislation  im- 
pairing their  obligation  by  abrogating  or 
lessening  the  means  of  their  enforcement  is 
prohibited  and  must  be  disregarded.  Wolff 
f?.  New  Orleans,  (1880)   103  U.  S.  365. 

Limiting  municipal  tax  rate.  —  When  a 
municipal  debt  has  been  created,  and  at  the 
time  the  contract  was  entered  into  between 
the  parties  the  city  could  lawfully  collect  a 
revenue  with  which  to  discharge  all  of  the 
municipal  obligations,  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitutional provision,  so  limiting  the  munici- 
pal tax  rate  that  no  more  revenue  than 
enough  for  current  expenses  could  be  raised, 
impaired  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  and 
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a  court  may  oomraand  the  higher  tax  to  be 
collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditor. 
Leonard  r.  Shreveport,  (1886)  28  Fed.  Rep. 
267. 

Seducing  tAzable  value  of  municipal  prop- 
erty.—  A  state  statute  which,  as  to  taxa- 
tion by  municipal  corporations,  provides  that 
•■  all  property  subject  to  taxation  shall  be 
valued  at  its  actual  value,  which  shall  be 
filtered  opposite  each  item,  and  shall  be  as- 
*-es>ed  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  such  actual 
value,"  impairs  the  obligation  of  a  contract 
entered  into  with  a  city,  when  at  the  time  the 
contract  was  made  and  the  rights  of  the 
])artiea  became  vested,  the  laws  concerning 
the  assessment  of  property  for  purpose  of 
taxation  contained  this  provision :  "  Real 
property  shall  be  listed  and  *  *  *  as- 
sessed at  its  true  cash  value,  having  regard 
to  its  quality,  location,  and  natural  advan- 
tages, the  general  improvement  of  the  vicin- 
ity, and  all  other  elements  of  its  value."  Ft. 
Madison  r.  Ft.  Madison  Water  Co.,  (C.  C.  A. 
1904)   134  Fed.  Rep.  214. 

Right  of  court  to  order  special  tax. — 
When  a  contract  is  made .  with  a  municipal 
corporation  at  a  time  when,  under  the  law, 
the  judge,  when  rendering  judgment  thereon 
against  the  pariwh,  could  order  the  tax -assess- 
ing officers  to  assess  a  special  tax  in  amoimts 
si^cient  to  pay  the  judgment  creditor,  such 
a  remedy  enters  into  and  is  a  vital  element 
in  the  contract,  and  statutes  repealing  such 
remedy  impair  the  obligation  of  the  creditor's 
contract.  Sawyer  v.  Concordia,  (1882)  12 
Fed.  Rep.  755. 

Where  a  judgment  has  been  recovered 
against  a  police  jury  ordering  it  to  levy  a  tax 
to  pay  the  amount  called  for  in  accordance 
with  law,  and  a  subsequent  law  repeals  the 
law  authorizing  the  tax  and  substitutes  an- 
other law  with  no  provision  for  pacing  the 
judgment,  the  subsequent  law  is  unconstitu- 
tional. The  judgments  vested  the  right  to 
be  paid  tlie  amount  awarded.  At  the  time 
these  judgments  were  rendered  the  only 
means  of  enforcing  the  payment  was  that 
prescribed  by  assessment  to  be  made  for  that 
purpose.  When  the  legislature  subsp([uently 
repealed  all  general  laws  authorizing  the  levy 
of  a  special  or  judgment  tax,  and  fixed  the 
maximum  of  parochial  taxaton  at  one  per 
cent.,  a  rate  which  was  not  more  that  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  par- 
ish, it  either  intended  that  this  law  should 
apply  only  to  judgments  rendered  in  future, 
or  it  attempted  to  deprive  these  judgment 
creditors  of  all  remedy,  and  to  divest  rights 
vested  in  them  by  the  judgments.  It  was  no 
more  within  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 
deprive  these  creditors  of  the  benefit  of  that 
part  of  their  respective  judgments  which 
ordered  the  levy  of  the  tax  to  pay  the  instal- 
ments as  they  should  become  exigible,  than 
it  would  have  been  to  reduce  the  amount,  or 
the  rate  of  interest  fixed  by  the  judgments. 
Shields  r.  Pipes,  (1879)  31  La.  Ann.  765. 

Privilege  of  passing  taxes  in  outstanding 
bonds.  —  A  statute  giving  to  municipal  cred- 
itors a  right  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  col- 


lected from  back  taxes  does  not  give  to  them 
a  vested  right  which  is  impaired  by  a  subse- 
quent statute  giving  to  the  taxed  debtors  the 
privilege  of  paying  the  taxes  in  outstanding 
municipal  bonds  and  coupons.  Amy  r.  Shelby 
County  Taxing  Dist.,  (1886)  114  U.  a  391. 

Exempting  city  property  aold  from  liability 
for  city  debts.  —  A  state  statute  which,  in 
the  Act  authorizing  the  state  to  convert  its 
ownership  of  a  large  and  valuable  property, 
such  as  waterworks,  held  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  into  the  shares  of  a  joint-stock  cor- 
poration, declares  that  these  shares  shall  be 
exempt  from  judicial  sale  for  the  debts  of  the 
city,  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  exist- 
ing contracts  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution. As  the  city  was  using  no  means 
in  acquiring  this  stock  which  could  have  been 
appropriated  under  any  circumstances  to  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  appellees,  the 
legislature  impaired  no  obligation  of  the  dty 
in  declaring  the  stock  thus  acquired  exempt 
from  liability  for  debts.  New  Orleans  r. 
Morris,  (1881)  106  U.  S.  604. 

Taxation  of  people  residing  in  added  wards. 
—  After  a  municipal  corporation  entered  into 
contracts  with  a  contractor  for  the  pavement 
of  certain  streets,  territory  forming  two  ad- 
ditional wards  was  added  to  the  city.  Some 
of  the  work  was  done  and  some  of  the  mate- 
rials were  furnished  before  the  new  wards 
were  added,  but  much  the  greater  portion  was 
done  thereafter;  none  of  the  pavements  were 
laid  in  the  new  wards.  An  Act  passed  about 
two  years  thereafter  enacting  that  the  people 
residing  within  the  limits  of  the  addition  to 
the  city  should  not  be  taxed  to  pay  any  part 
of  the  debt  of  the  city  contracted  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Act,  did  not  impair  the  obliga- 
tion of  any  contract  the  paving  contractor 
had  with  the  dty.  U.  8.  v,  Memphis,  (1877) 
97  U.  S.  290. 

Retaining  tax  from  interest  due  on  dty 
stock.  —  A  municipal  ordinance  passed  under 
authority  of  a  state  statute  which  directed 
the  city  appraiser  to  assess  a  tax  upon  all 
real  and  personal  property  in  the  dty  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  expenses  of"  the  dty 
government,  and  which  declared  that  the 
taxes  assessed  on  city  stock,  outstanding 
obligations  of  the  dty,  should  be  retained  by 
the  city  treasurer  out  of  the  interest  thereon 
when  the  same  was  due  and  payable,  was  held 
to  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract  by 
which  the  city  promised  to  pay  to  the  owners 
of  city  stock  the  sums  of  money  therein  men- 
tioned, together  with  six  per  cent,  interest, 
pavable  quarterly.  Murray  v,  Charleston, 
(1877)  96  U.  S.  439. 

Incurring  other  debts.  —  The  proposition, 
that  because  a  legislature,  in  framing  the 
charter  of  a  municipal  corporation,  has  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  a  certain  debt,  and 
has  provided  means  for  securing  the  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  thereof,  it  can,  in 
the  same  Act,  destroy  the  power  of  future 
legislatures  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  cor- 
poration so  as  to  enable  it  to  contract  other 
debts  and  to  provide  for  their  payment,  is 
utterly  untenable.  The  effect  would  be  to 
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enable  a  legislature  to  pass  irrepealable  laws, 
to  impose  restraints  upon  future  legislative 
power  not  found  in  the  Constitution,  and  to' 
barter  away  the  legislative  right  and  power 
to  regulate  the  civil  institutions  of  the  state, 
and  to  contract  and  direct  their  administra- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  Moore  v.  New  Orleans,  (1880)  32  La. 
Ann.  726. 

Exempting  property  of  soldiers  from  pay- 
ment of  bounty  tax.  —  A  statute  providing 
**  that  all  persons  who  have  been  mustered 
into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  have  served  therein  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  nine  months,  in  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion, and  their  property  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  all  bounty  and  per 
capita  tax  levied,  or  to  be  levied  for  paying 
bounties  to  volunteers,  in  the  several  coun- 


ties of  this  commonwealth,"  was  held  not  to 
be  invalid  as  impairing  the  obligation  of  a 
debt  contracted  by  a  municipal  corporation 
to  bounty  volunteers.  Bailey  r.  Sutch, 
(1867)  6  Phila.  (Pa.)  408,  24  Leg.  Int.  (Pa.) 
181. 

Restricted  to  particular  revenues.  —  Where 
a  contract  was  made  with  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  of  1874,  it  was  restricted 
for  satisfaction  to  the  revenues  of  the  year, 
and  the  city  was  under  no  obligation  to  exer- 
cise in  the  future  the  existing  power  of  taxa- 
tion in  order  to  make  payment.  Article  209 
of  the  Louisiana  constitution  of  1879,  limit- 
ing the  right  of  municipal  taxation,  did  not 
violate  the  obligation  of  such  a  contract. 
State  V.  New  Orleans,  (1885)  37  La.  Ann. 
436. 


c.  Municipal  Bonds  —  (1)  In  OenerdL  —  When  municipal  corporations 
issue  bonds,  being  duly  authorized  to  do  so,  they  are  to  that  extent  to  be  deemed 
private  corporations,  and  their  obligations  are  secured  by  all  the  guarantees 
which  protect  the  engagements  of  private  individuals. 


Mobile  V,  Watson,   (1886)   116  U.  S.  304. 

Taxation  of  bonds  belonging  to  nonresi- 
dents.—  In  the  absence  of  any  provisions  of 
the  statute  which  enter  into  and  form  part 
of  the  contract  giving  the  right  to  impose  a 
tax,  bonds  or  other  obligations  of  the  city 
which  belong  to  nonresidents  cannot  be  taxed 
without  impairing  the  force  of  the  obligation 
itself;  for,  as  a  rule  of  law,  where  there  is 
no  pre-existing  legislation  they  have  no  9it%A8 
except  that  which  is  imparted  by  the  resi- 
dence of  the  owner,  and  to  attempt  to  tax 
outside  of  that  residence  is  to  add  to  the 
qualities  of  personal  property  that  of  having 
an  artificial  and  forced  location,  contrary  to 
the  settled  rules  which  govern  that  class  of 
property.  De  Vignier  v.  New  Orleans.  ( 1883) 
16  Fed.  Rep.  11. 

Taxation  of  stock  invested  in  bonds.  — A 
failure  to  deduct  from  an  assessment  on  the 
shares  of  stockholders  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany, the  value  of  certain  state  and  city 
bonds,  which  are  owned  by  the  corporation, 
and  are  exempt  from  state  taxation,  does  not 
render  such  assessment  void,  because  they  are 
not  "  exempt  property  "  in  the  sense  of  the 
statute  and  the  constitution.  The  statute 
being  thus  construed,  does  not  give  it  the 
effect  of  violating  the  contract  clause  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  Parker  v.  Sun 
Ins.  Co.,  (1890)  42  La.  Ann.  1172. 

Kequiring  holder  to  furnish  names  of  prior 
holders.  —  A  statute  required  all  persons 
holding  bonds  against  a  county  to  present 
them  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  the  county  for  registration  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  an  order  made  in 
that  behalf  by  the  board,  also  that  the 
holders  of  such  bonds  shall  make  affidavit  of 
their  title  to  the  same,  in  which  aflSdavit 
shall  be  set  forth,  among  other  things,  "the 
names  of  the  different  persons  through  whom 
tJie  holder  derives  title,"  and  that  unless  such 


affidavit  is  made  and  filed  the  bonds  shall 
not  be  registered  and  payment  of  the  same 
and  interest  thereon  shall  be  stopped.  A 
bond  payable  to  bearer  is  an  express  contract 
by  the  obligor  to  pay  the  amount  specified  to 
whoever  may  become  the  bona  fide  holder 
thereof,  and  to  require  the  holder  of  a  bond 
payable  to  bearer  and  passing  by  delivery, 
more  than  ten  years  after  its  issuance,  to 
exhibit  and  make  oath  to  the  names  of  the 
different  persons  through  whom  his  title  is 
traced,  and  to  forfeit  payment  of  the  bond  in 
case  he  is  unable  or  for  any  cause  fails  to 
do  so,  imposes  conditions  and  burdens  on  the 
contract  obnoxious  to  the  mandate  of  the 
Constitution.  Priestly  v,  Watkins,  (1885) 
62  Miss.  798. 

Effect  of  vote  of  electors.  —  The  issue  by 
the  board  of  county  commissioners,  without  a 
vote  of  the  electors,  of  bonds  in  exchange  for 
those  payable  at  a  different  time  and  on 
different  terms,  which  were  authorized  by  a 
vote  of  those  electors,  is  not  an  impairment 
of  the  obligations  of  the  contracts  of  the  tax- 
])ayers.  A  county  bond  issued  by  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  of  a  county,  by  the 
only  body  that  under  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  state  of  Kansas,  can  make  a  con- 
tract for,  or  exercise  the  powers  of,  the 
county  as  a  body  politic  or  corporate,  al- 
though it  may  be  issued  on  the  petition  of 
the  taxpayers  or  on  a  vote  of  the  electors  of 
the  county,  is  the  contract  of  the  county 
only,  and  is  not  the  contract  of  the  peti- 
tioners, of  the  voters,  or  of  the  taxpayers. 
A  change  in  the  terms  of  such  a  contract,  an 
abrogation  thereof,  the  making  of  a  new  con- 
tract, may  modify,  impair,  or  create  an  obli- 
gation of  the  county ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  to 
impair  an  obligation  of  any  contract  of  the 
petitioners,  electors,  or  taxpayers,  because 
they  are  not  bound  by  the  obligations  of  such 
contracts.  The  county  alone  stands  charged 
with  the  obligations  of  its  contracts,  whether 
they  are  made  with  or  without  a  petition  of 
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its  taxpayers  or  a  vote  of  its  electors;  and 
hence  its  board  of  county  commissioners,  with 
the  consent  of  the  other  parties  to  the  con- 
tracts, and  with  the  proper  legislative  au- 
thority, may  lawfully  abrogate,  modify,  or 
exchange  them.  Haskell  County  v.  National 
L.  Ins.  Co.,  (C.  C.  A.  1898)  90  Fed.  Rep.  232. 
See  also  Pratt  County  v.  Savings  Soc.,  (C.  C. 
A.  1898)  90  Fed.  Rep.  233. 


Fimachiae  tax  against  municipal  water- 
worka.  —  The  imposition  of  a  franchise  tax 
against  a  muniripal  water  company  does  not 
impair  the  obligation  of  contracts  because,  at 
the  time  of  the  issuance  of  the  waterworks 
bonds,  there  was  no  franchise  tax  authorized 
to  be  collected  from  the  city  on  accoimt  of 
the  waterworks  system.  Newport  v.  Com., 
(1899)  106  Ky.  434. 


(2)  Remedies  of  Bondholders.  —  A  statute  under  which  municipal  bonds 
are  issued  pledging  the  levy  and  collection  of  an  annual  tax  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  and  their  gradual  retirement,  forms  a  contract  with  the  bond- 
holders which  is  impaired  by  legislation  nullifying  the  pledges  contained  in 
the  statute  and  forbidding  the  courts  of  the  state  to  issue  a  mandamus  for  the 
levy  of  a  tax  according  to  the  original  plan. 

Louisiana  r.  Pilsbury,  (1881)  105  U.  8. 
278.     See  also  the  following  cases: 

United  States.  —  Galena  v.  Amy,  (1866)  5 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  705;  Amy  v.  Galena,  (1881)  7 
Fed.  Rep.  163;  U.  8.  v.  Howard  County, 
(1880)  2  Fed.  Rep.  1;  U.  8.  v,  Jaflferson 
County,  (1878)  6  Dill.  (U.  8.)  310,  26  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  15,472;  Milner  v.  Pensacola,  (1875) 
2  Woods  (U.  8.)  632,  17  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,619; 
Maenhaut  r.  New  Orleans,  (1875)  2  Woods 
(U.  8.)  108,  16  Fed.  Ca%.  No.  8,939;  Maen- 
haut V,  New  Orleans,  (1876)  3  Woods  (U. 
8.)   1,  16  Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,940. 

Arkansas.  —  Brodie  r.  McCabe,  (1878)  33 
Ark.  690. 

California,  —  English  r.  Sacramento,  (1861) 
19  Cal.  172;  People  r.  Wood,  (1857)  7  Cal. 
f79. 

Illinois.  —  Peoria,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  People, 
(1886)   116  111.  401. 

North  Carolina.  —  McCless  v.  Meekins, 
(1895)  117  N.  Car.  34. 


Where  after  a  city  had  issued  bonds  for  the 
purchase  of  waterworks  it  turned  the  water- 
works over  to  an  incorporating  board  which 
was  required  to  pay  a  net  balance  of  the  in- 
come over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city  from 
which  the  bonds  should  be  paid,  it  was  heir! 
that  the  rights  of  the  bondholders  wore  not 
impaired  by  a  statute  which  provided  for  the 
issuance  of  bonds  for  an  extension  of  the 
works,  which  were  to  be  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  upon  the  works,  and  that  the  net 
income  should  be  first  applied  to  these  bonds. 
Brockenbrough  v.  Water  ComVs,  (1903)  134 
N.  Car.  1. 

Holders  of  railroad  aid  bonds  were  placed 
on  an  equality  with  the  state  and  county  for 
the  purposes  of  taxation,  and  in  enforcing 
their  dues  they  possessed  the  same  remedies 
against  the  state  and  county  officers.  Under 
later  legislation  tax  collectors  were  author- 
ized to  give  separate  bonds  for  the  collection 
of  general  taxes  and  for  the  collection  of  any 
special  tax,  and  when  a  bond  was  given  for 
the  collection  of  general  taxes  only,  the  gov- 
ernor was  authorized  to  appoint  a  collector 
for  the  special  taxes,  who  must  be  a  citizen 
of  the  county  and  give  a  bond  with  euch  citi- 
zens as  his  sureties.  Where  a  judgment  had 
been  obtained  against  a  county  which  sub- 


scribed to  a  railroad  under  the  law  of  1868, 
it  was  held  that  the  later  legislation  mate- 
rially impaired  the  remedy  afforded  the  bond- 
holders under  the  former  Act.  and  that  the 
new  remedy  was  not  a  substantial  or  ade- 
quate one  according  to  the  course  of  justice 
as  it  existed  at  the  time  the  contracts  were 
made.  Edwards  v.  Williamson,  (1881)  70 
Ala.  145. 

Remedy  in  force  at  time  of  issne.  — When 
municipal  bonds  have  been  issued,  the  remedy 
of  the  bondholders  is  that  existing  at  the 
time  the  bonds  were  issued,  and  this  right 
can  no  more  be  taken  away  by  subsequent 
decisions  than  by  a  subsequent  repeal  of  the 
remedy.  Butz  v.  Muscatine,  (1869)  8  Wall. 
(U.  8.)  584.  8ee  State  v.  St.  Louis,  etc.,  R. 
Co.,  (1895)  130  Mo.  243. 

According  to  law  as  construed  when  bonds 
issued.  —  The  rights  of  holders  of  municipal 
bonds  are  to  be  determined  according  to  the 
law  as  it  was  judicially  construed  to  be 
when  the  bonds  were  put  on  the  market  as 
commercial  paper.  New  state  decisions,  as 
to  meaning  of  state  statutes,  cannot  be  given 
a  retroactive  effect  without  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts  previously  entered 
into.  Douglass  v.  Pike  County,  (1879)  101 
U.  S.  687. 

Must  be  unimpaired  or  substantial  equiva- 
lent provided.  —  The  remedies  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  municipal  obligations  which  existed 
when  the  contract  was  made,  must  be  left  un- 
impaired by  the  legislature,  or,  if  they  are 
changed,  a  substantial  equivalent  must  be 
provided.  Where  the  resource  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bonds  of  a  municipal  corporation 
is  the  power  of  taxation  existing  when  the 
bonds  were  issued,  any  law  which  withdraws 
or  limits  the  taxing  power  and  leaves  no  ade- 
quate means  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  is 
forbidden  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  null  and  void.  Mobile  t?.  Wat- 
son, (1886)  116  U.  S.  305. 

Where,  at  the  time  of  issuing  municipal 
bonds,  there  existed  an  Act  authorizing  an 
annual  tax  for  their  payment,  it  was  beyond 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  repeal  unless 
some  other  adequate  remedy  was  substituted 
in  its  place.  Hicks  v.  Cleveland,  (C.  C.  A. 
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1901)    lOG  Fed.  Rep.  462.     See  also  Padgett 
V.  Post,  (C.  C.  A.  1901)  106  Fed.  Rep.  600. 

Subsequent  enlargenient  of  taxing  power. 
—  Municipal  bonds  were  issued  under  a  stat- 
ute providing  for  the  levy  of  taxes  to  pay  the 
same  upon  real  estate  only.  By  a  later 
statute  it  was  provided  that  taxes  to  pay 
such  bonds  should  be  levied  *'  on  all  real 
estate  and  personal  property,  including  all 
statements  of  merchants  doing  business " 
within  the  township.  The  repeal  of  this  later 
statute  enlarging  the  taxing  power  to  pay 
bonds,  did  not  impair  the  obligation  of  the 
bondholders'  contract.  U.  S.  t?,  Howard 
County,  (1880)  2  Fed.  Rep.  4. 

Limiting  rate  of  taxation.  —  When  county 
funds  have  been  used  in  aid  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  under  a  statute  authorizing 
the  County  Court  to  "  issue  the  bonds  of  such 
county  to  raise  funds  to  pay  the  stock  thus 
subscribed,  and  to  take  proper  steps  to  protect 
the  interest  and  credit  of  the  county,"  the 
rights  of  the  bondholders  cannot  be  impaired 
by  legislation  limiting  the  rate  of  taxes 
which  may  be  assessed  by  the  County  Court 
to  the  amount  which  is  no  more  than  neces- 
sary for  general  county  purposes.  Scotland 
County  Ct.  t\  U.  S.,  (1891)  140  U.  S.  41. 
See  also  Von  Hoffman  t?.  Quincy,  (1866)  4 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  536;  Columbia  County  v. 
King,  (1869)  13  Fla.  451. 

Levy  of  tax  by  the  court  to  satisfy  judg- 
ment.—  A  statute  under  which  municipal 
bonds  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road were  issued  provided  that  the  County 
Court  should  levy  and  cause  to  be  collected, 
in  the  same  manner  as  county  taxes,  a  suffi- 
cient tax  on  all  real  estate  lying  within  the 
township,  and  a  subsequent  statute  passed 
before  the  bonds  were  merged  in  a  judgment, 
provided  that  the  County  Court  should  levy 
and  cause  to  be  collected  in  the  same  manner 
as  county  taxes,  a  special  tax  on  all  the  real 
estate  and  personal  property  within  the  town- 
ship. It  was  held  that  the  statute  passed 
after  the  judgment  on  the  bonds  had  been 
obtained,  declaring  that  a  bondholder  should 
not  be  entitled  to  a  tax  collected  in  the  same 
manner  as  county  taxes,  impaired  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  bondholder's  contract  when  it  added 
limitations  and  conditions  which,  compared 
with  the  original  remedy  provided  by  the 
law  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  contract,  could 
not  fnil  seriously  to  embarrass,  hinder,  and 
delay  him  in  the  collection  of  his  debts. 
Seibert  i'.  Lewis,  (1887)  122  U.  S.  290.  See 
also  In  re  Copenhaver,  (1893)  54  Fed.  Rep. 
660;  U.  S.  V,  Johnson  Gountv,  (1879)  5  Dill. 
(U.  S.)  207,  26  Fed.  Cas.  No.  15,489;  and 
U.  S.  r.  Justices,  (1879)  5  Dill.  (U.  S.) 
184.  26  Fed.  Cas.  Xo.  15,503,  as  to  an  Act 
depriving  the  County  Court  of  the  power 
to  levy  the  taxes,  and  transferring  it  to  the 
Circuit  Court  or  judge,  who  is  to  act  under 
limitations,  periously  affecting  if  not  alto- 
gether depriving  a  judgment  creditor  of  his 
rights. 

Pledge  of  lands.  —  Where  bonds  are  issued 
and  the  legislature  pledges  lands  for  the  pay- 


ment thereof,  the  legislature  agrees  with  the 
bondholders  that  they  shall  be  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  bonds;  and  a  subsequent  Act 
which  takes  away  the  security  granted  to  the 
bondholders  is  unconstitutional,  as  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts.  Broolclyn 
Park  ComVs  t?.  Armstrong,  (1871)  45  N.  Y. 
234. 

Appropriation  of  market  revenues.  —  When 
a  municipal  corporation  has  issued  bonds  for 
the  improvement  of  the  public  market,  under 
a  statute  giving  the  city  authority  to  borrow 
money  upon  the  credit  of  the  city  therefor, 
to  issue  bonds,  to  provide  a  fund  to  pay  the 
interest,  and  create  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem 
the  bonds,  and  to  lease  the  market  or  other 
revenues  of  the*  city  for  any  term  of  years, 
the  ordinance  providing  for  the  issuance  of  the 
bonds,  and  appropriating  the  revenue  from 
the  market  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  to  constitute  a 
sinking  fund  to  cancel  them,  constitutes  a^ 
contract  between  the  holders  of  the  bonds 
and  the  city.  Ordinances  making  any  other 
disposition  or  appropriation  of  the  market 
revenue  than  as  specified  in  the  ordinance 
under  which  the  bonds  were  issued  are  void 
and  have  no  legal  effect,  and  so  much  of  the 
amended  charter  of  the  city  as  authorizes 
the  city  council  to  divert  any  of  the  market- 
house  rents  or  revenues  from  the  special  fund, 
as  contracted  for  in  said  ordinance  under 
which  said  bonds  were  issued,  is  inoperative 
as  impairing  the  obligations  of  the  said  ordi- 
nance and  contract.  Fazende  v.  Houston, 
(1888)    34  Fed.  Rep.  96. 

Subdividing  county  warrants.  —  A  ifi«- 
Bouri  statute  permitting  county  warrants  to 
be  subdivided  did  not  so  change  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  county 
finances,  as  to  impair  the  remedy  for  the  col- 
lection of  county  bondholders'  debts  which 
were  in  force  when  the  debts  were  contracted. 
U.  S.  t?.  Macon  County  Ct.,  (1891)  45  Fed. 
Rep.  404. 

Authorizing  payment  of  other  expenses. — 
Even  if  a  state  cannot,  as  against  bond- 
holders, reduce  the  rate  of  general  taxation 
for  general  county  purposes  that  was  estab- 
lish»i  by  law  when  the  bonds  were  issued, 
a  law  authorizing  certain  county  expenses 
for  roads  and  bridges  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
general  fund,  does  not  impair  the  obligation 
of  the  bondholders'  contracts.  U.  S.  v.  Knox 
County,  (1891)  51  Fed.  Rep.  883. 

Investment  of  funds  collected  to  pay  in- 
terest.—  Pending  litigation  to  determine  the 
validity  of  county  bonds,  a  statute  provided: 
"  That  the  several  county  courts  of  this  state 
be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  loan  out  any  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  treasurer  of  such  county  collected  to  pay 
interest  on  the  bonds  of  such  county  issued 
to  any  railroad  company,  and  which  has  not 
been  applied  in  the  payment  of  stich  interest, 
in  any  case  where  such  bonds  are  or  may  be 
in  litigation,  or  the  validity  of  which  is,  at 
the  time,  being  contested  by  judicial  proceed- 
ings, at  the  highest  rate  of  interest  that  can 
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be  obtaine<l,  not  exceeding  ten  nor  less  than 
six  per  cent."  The  legislature  had  the  right 
to  authorize  the  county  authorities  to  invest 
the  funds  pending  the  litigation,  provided 
they  nuide  no  contract  having  the  effect  of 
tying  them  up  and  keeping  them  out  of  reach 
of  the  bondholders  after  the  litigation  con- 
cluded. George  r.  Ralls  County,  (1881)  8 
Fed.  Rep.  649. 

An  Iowa  statute  discriminating  specially 
against  the  taxes  levied  to  pay  judgments 
upon  railroad  bonds,  is  in  contravention  of 
the  provision  of  the  National  Constitution 
prohibiting  the  states  from  passing  laws 
"  impairing    the    obligation    of    contracts." 


Lansing  v.  County  Treasurer,  (1870)  1  Dill 
(U.  S.)  522,  28  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16^38. 

Injunction  to  restrain  diversion.  —  When  a 
statute  authorizes  a  municipal  corporation  to 
issue  bonds  and  providet  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  tax  to  pay  the  bonds  is  to  be 
levied,  the  tax  eollec1>ed  is  a  trust  fund  in 
the  hands  of  the  state  authorities  to  be  ap- 
plied to  that  purpose  and  no  other;  and  if 
there  is  any  danger  that  the  fund  will  be 
diverted  to  other  purposes,  the  bondholders 
are  entitled  to  an  injunction  to  restrain 
such  powers.  Maenhaut  v.  New  Orleans, 
(1876)  2  Woods  (U.  S.)  108.  16  Fed.  Caa.  No. 
8,939. 


d.  Changes  of  Local  Government.  —  Where  the  legislature  of  a  state 

has  given  a  local  community,  living  within  its  designated  boundaries,  a  mimici- 

pal  organization,  and  by  a  subsequent  Act  or  series  of  Acts  repeals  its  charter 

and  dissolves  the  corporation,  and  incorporates  substantially  the  same  people 

as  a  municipal  body  under  a  new  name  for  the  same  general  purpose,  and 

the  great  mass  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  old  corporation  is  included  within 

the  limits  of  the  new,  and  the  property  of  tlie  old  corporation  used  for  public 

purposes  is  transferred  without  consideration  to  the  new  corporation  for  the 

same  public  uses,  the  latter,  notwithstanding  a  great  reduction  of  its  corporate 

limits,  is  tlie  successor  in  law  of  the  former,  and  liable  for  its  debts ;  and  if  any 

part  of  the  creditors  of  the  old  corporation  are  left  without  provision  for  the 

payment  of  their  claims,  they  can  enforce  satisfaction  out  of  the  new. 

by  it  prior  to  the  time  when  the  annexation 
is  carried  into  operation.  Mt.  Pleasant  v. 
Beckwith,  (1879)   100  U.  S.  620. 


Mobile  r.  Watson,  (1886)  116  U.  S.  300, 
affirming   (1882)   12  Fed.  Rep.  770. 

See  also  Power  to  change  boufuiaries,  un- 
der Charters  of  municipal  and  public  corpora- 
tions as  contracts  —  Municipal  corporations, 
infra,  p.  783. 

A.  municipal  corporation,  though  irregu- 
larly formed,  is  competent  to  contract  for 
municipal  purposes,  and  upon  its  dissolution 
and  reincorporation  the  obligations  are  not 
destroyed,  but  it  will  be  presumed  that  the 
state  intended  that  they  should  be  devolved 
upon  the  new  corporation  which  succeeded  by 
operation  of  law  to  the  property  and  improve- 
ments of  its  predecessor.  Shapleigh  r.  San 
Angplo,   (1897)    167  U.  S.  656. 

It  is  not  competent  for  a  state  legislature 
to  destroy  a  municipal  corporation  or  to  put 
it  in  its  power  to  destroy  itself  so  as  to  can- 
cel and  wipe  out  its  del)ts  and  liabilities. 
Milner  r.  Peiisacola,  (1875)  2  Woods  (U.  S.) 
632,  17  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,619. 

Transfer  of  territory.  —  \Mien  the  charter 
of  a  municipal  corporation  is  vacated  and 
rendered  null,  and  tlie  w^hole  of  its  terri- 
tory is  annexed  to  two  others,  without  any 
provision  being  made  that  the  new  towns 
should  bear  any  portion  of  the  indebtedness 
of  the  old  town,  the  efTect  of  the  annulment 
and  annexation  will  be  that  the  two  enlarged 
corporations  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  public 
property  and  immunities  of  the  one  which 
ceases  to  exist,  and  that  they  will  become 
liable  for  all  of  the  legal  debts  contracted 


The  legislature  may  at  any  time  abolish 
a  municipal  corporation  provided  that  in  do- 
ing 80  it  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of 
a  contract.  Where  a  subdivision  of  a  state 
has  contracted  a  debt,  such  debt  follows  the 
people  of  the  newly  acquired  territory.  In  cases 
where  an  indebted  municipality  is  divided 
among  other  municipalities,  the' debt  follows 
the  territory,  and  the  duty  of  assessing  and 
collecting  taxes  applies  to  the  new  officers  in 
whose  jurisdiction  it  comes.  Ex  p.  Folsom, 
(1904)    131  Fed.  Rep.  604. 

The  provisions  of  the  Massachusetts  stat- 
utes for  "the  abolition  of  the  school  district 
system  requiring  the  taking  possession  by  the 
town  of  all  the  property  which  the  districts 
owned  and  could  convey;  the  appraisal  of 
the  same;  the  levy  of  a  tax  on  the  town  for 
the  amount  of  the  appraisal:  the  remission 
to  the  taxpayers  of  each  district  of  the 
appraised  value  of  their  district  property 
less  the  amount  of  the  debts  due  from  the 
district;  and  lastly,  the  assumption  by  the 
town  of  all  the  district  debts,  were  held  not 
to  be  unconstitutional.  The  obligation  of 
the  contract  is  not  impaired.  lUwson  p. 
Spencer,  (1873)   113  Mass.  40. 

The  Mississippi  constitution  authorized  the 
legislature  to  create  new  counties  and  to  alter 
the  boundaries  of  existing  counties.  It  woiild 
have  been  competent   for  the  legislature  to 
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create  new  counties  without  express  authority 
from  the  constitution.  The  power  possessed 
implies  the  right  to  do  all  that  is  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  object  and  is  not  exhausted 
by  defining  the  boundaries  of  a  location  of  a 
seat  of  justice.  A  new  county  may  be  re- 
quired to  assume  or  pay  a  just  proportion 
of  the  debt  of  a  county  from  which  it  de- 
rived its  territory.  Portwood  i;.  Montgomery 
County,  (1876)   62  Miss.  523. 

A  statute  dividing  a  county,  and  giving  a 
right  of  action  by  holders  of  outstanding 
bonds  against  the  division  which  has  retained 
the  name  of.  the  old  county,  and  against  that 
county  alone,  does  not  impair  the  obligation 
of  the  bondholder's  contracts,  when  resources 
of  the  old  county  to  meet  the  payments  due 
upon  the  bonds  are  pointed  out;  a  portion 
of  the  money  it  is  to  raise  by  taxation,  the 
remainder  it  is  to  collect  from  the  other 
counties,  and  if  the  other  counties  neglect 
or  refuse  to  issue  warrants  or  to  pay  them 
when  due,  the  old  county  has  its  remedy 
against  them.  .  Savings,  etc.,  Assoc.  t\  Al- 
turas  County,  (1893)  65  Fed.  Rep.  677. 

The  legislature,  on  dividing  one  town  or 
county  into  two,  or  annexing  one  town  to 
another,  may  provide  what  part  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  first  corporation  its  successor 
should  take,  and  what  part  of  its  obligations 
the  latter  should  bear  and  discharge;  and 
that  a  provision  as  to  the  burden  and  pay- 
ment of  such  obligations  may  be  made  either 
in  the  original  Act  of  division  or  annexation, 
or  in  a  supplemental  Act  passed  at  the  same 
session.  Whitney  v.  Stow,  (1873)  11  Mass. 
368. 

The  legislature  of  Maine,  in  the  Act  dividing 
a  town  and  incorporating  a  part  of  it  into 
a  new  town,  enacted  that  the  latter  town 
should  be  holden  to  pay  its  proportion  to- 
wards the  support  oi  all  paupers  then  on 
expense  in  the  former;  which  it  did  for  two 
years;  after  which,  on  the  petition  of  the 
latter,  another  Act  was  passed,  exonerating 
this  town  from  such  liability  in  future;  it 
was  held  that  the  latter  Act  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  void,  as  impairing  the  obligation 
of  the  contract  created  by  the  original  Act 
of  division  and  incorporation.  Bowdoinham 
17.  Richmond,  (1820)  6  Me.  112. 

When  a  harbor  board  entered  into  a  con- 
tract for  the  improvement  of  a  harbor  under 
a  statute  directing  the  county  authorities 
to  issue  county  bonds  as  they  might  be  called 
for  to  pay  for  the  improvement,  a  statute 


repealling  an  Act  under  which  the  board  was 
organized,  leaving  the  board  without  money 
or  bonds  with  which  to  pay  the  balance  due 
to  the  contractors,  impaired  the  obligation  of 
the  contract.  Kimball  t?.  Mobile  County, 
(1877)  3  Woods  (U.  S.)  565,  14  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  7,774,  affirmed  Mobile  County  v,  Kimball, 
(1880)   102  U.  S.  691. 

The  entire  destruction  of  the  machinery 
in  all  its  parts,  and  the  relegation  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  general  mass,  might  ac- 
complish the  intended  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion ;  •  but,  at  the  very  moment  that  new 
agencies  of  incorporation  and  government  are 
substituted  for  the  old,  the  inexorable  rule 
of  justice  comes  into  play  under  our  Con- 
stitution, and  the  existing  obligations  must 
be  paid.  Devereaux  v.  Brownsville,  (1887) 
29  Fed.  Rep.  746,  wherein  the  court  said  that 
any  power  of  taxation  provided  as  a  means 
of  paying  municipal  debts  granted  to  a  muni- 
cipal corporation,  devolves  as  readily  as  the 
obligation  to  pay  them,  and,  by  like  operation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  upon  their  succes- 
sors, notwithstanding  the  attempted  statutory 
prohibition.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there  be 
a  statutory  appointment  of  named  officials  to 
exercise  the  power  of  taxation.  Those  ap- 
pointed for  the  general  purposes  of  the  local 
government  of  the  new  municipality  may  ex- 
ercise the  power  as  they  do  all  govern- 
mental powers  of  that  local  character. 

When  a  state  legislature,  by  extinguishing 
the  old  municipality  and  resolving  its  inhab- 
itants back  into  the  body  of  the  state,  creat- 
ing another  and  different  corporation  to  take 
its  place,  and  withholding  from  it  the  power 
of  taxation,  and  providing  that  the  taxes  for 
the  support  of  this  substituted  municipality 
should  be  levied  directly  by  the  general  as- 
sembly and  paid  into  the  state  treasury,  leav- 
ing no  one  on  whom  judicial  authority  can  be 
exerted  in  favor  of  creditors,  has  committed 
a  flagrant  invasion  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  existing  creditors,  and  left  the  courts  with- 
out power  to  levy  a  tax  or  to  compel  any  one 
else  to  perform  this  duty,  the  Circuit  Court 
has  power  to  lay  hold,  by  its  receiver,  of  all 
the  property  and  assets  belonging  to  tjie  city 
when  its  charter  was  repealed,  including  all 
taxes  levied  and  collected,  but  undisposed  of, 
and  all  taxes  uncollected,  all  property  pur- 
chased by  the  city  in  sales  for  taxes,  and  all 
assets  of  every  description,  except  the  prop- 
erty held  for  strictly  public  uses,  and  also  to 
administer  such  assets  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors.  Garrett  i?.  Memphis,  5  Fed.  Rep. 
869. 


12.  Charters  of  Municipal  and  Public  Corporations  as  Contracts  —  a.  In 
Gbnebal. —  If  the  Aot  of  Incorporation  Be  a  Grant  of  Politioal  Power,  if  it  create  a  civil 
institution  to  be  employed  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  or  if  the 
funds  of  the  institution  be  public  property,  or  if  the  state,  as  a  government, 
be  alone  interested  in  its  transactions,  the  subject  is  one  in  which  the  legislature 
of  tKe  state  may  act  according  to  its  own  judgment,  unrestrained  by  any 
limitation  of  its  powers  imposed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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Dartmouth  College  17.  Woodward,  (1819)  4 
Wheat.  (U.  S.)  629,  reversing  (1817)  1  N. 
H.  111.     See  also  the  following  cases: 

ArkanBM,  —  State  v.  Curran,  (1851)  12 
Aik.  321. 


Illinois.  —  Bush  r.  Shipman,  (1843)  5  IlL 
192. 

North  Carolina.  — Columbus  Milli  v.  Wil- 
liams, (1850)   11  Ired.  L.  (N.  Car.)  558. 

Virginic^  —  Wambersie  v.  Orange  Humane 
Soc.,  (1888)  84  Va.  446. 


6.  Municipal  Corporations.  —  Municipal  corporations  are  mere  instru- 
mentalities of  the  state  for  the  more  convenient  administration  of  local  govern- 
ment. Their  powers  are  such  as  the  legislature  may  confer,  and  these  may  be 
enlarged,  abridged,  or  entirely  withdrawn  at  its  pleasure.  There  is  no  contract 
between  the  state  and  the  public  that  the  charter  of  a  city  shall  not  at  all  times 
be  subject  to  legislative  control.  All  persons  who  deal  with  such  bodies  are 
conclusively  presumed  to  act  upon  knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  legislature. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  vested  right  held  by  any  individual  in  the  grant 
of  legislative  power  to  them. 

Meriwether  v,  Garrett,  (1880)  102  U.  S. 
472.    See  also  the  following  cases: 

Louisiana,  —  Moore  v.  New  Orleans,  ( 1880) 
32  La.  Ann.  726;  Crescent  City  Gaslight  Co. 
t7.  New  Orleans  Gaslight  Co.,  (1875)  27  La. 
Ann.  138. 

Maryland,  —  Hagerstown  v.  Sehner,  ( 1872) 
37  Md.  180. 

Massachusetts.  —  Brighton  v.  Wilkinson, 
(1861)  2  Allen  (Mass.)  27. 

Michigan,  —  Detroit  v.  Blackeby,  (1870) 
21  Mich.  84. 

Missouri.  —  St.  Louis  v.  Russell,  (1845)  9 
Mo.  507. 

New  Hampshire.  —  Weeks  t?.  Gilmanton, 
(1881)  60N.  H.  500. 

New  Jersey.  —  Jersey  City  v.  Jersey  City, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,   (1869)   20  N.  J.  Eq.  360. 

North  Carolina.  —  Lilly  v.  Taylor,  (1883) 
88  N.  Car.  489;  Wallace  v.  Sharon  Tp., 
(1881)  84  N.  Car.  164. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Gas,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Downing- 
town,  (1896)  175  Pa.  St.  344;  Philadelphia 
V.  Fox,  (1870)  64  Pa.  St.  169. 

Tennessee.  —  Memphis  v,  Memphis  Water 
Co.,  (1871)  5  Heisk.  (Tenn.)  495;  Lynch  v. 
Laflland,  (1867)  4  Coldw.  (Tenn.)  96. 

West  Virginia.  —  Probasco  v.  Moundsville, 
(1877)   11  W.  Va.  501. 


''A  municipal  corporation  is  a  public  in- 
■tnunentality  established  to  aid  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  state. 
Neither  its  charter  nor  any  legislative  Act 
regulating  the  use  of  property  held  by  it  for 
governmental  or  public  purposes  is  a  contract 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  legislature  choose  to 
subject  to  taxation  public  property  held  by  a 
municipal  corporation  of  the  state  for  public 
purposes,  the  validity  of  such  legislation,  so 
far  as  the  national  Constitution  is  concerned, 
could  not  be  questioned."  Ovington  v.  Ken- 
tucky, (1899)  173  U.  S.  241. 

Provision  as  to  street  improvements. — 
Where  the  charter  of  a  municipal  corporation 
provided  that  when  a  street  had  been  once 
improved  it  should  not  be  subject  to  be  again 
improved,  this  did  not  constitute  a  contract 
between  the  public  and  a  property  owner  by 
which  the  city  had  for  all  time  so  tied  its 


hands  as  to  preclude  it  from  granting  to  the 
municipality  the  power  to  re-improve  the 
street  at  the  expense  of  the  abutting  property 
owners.  Ladd  v.  Portland,  (1898)  32'Oreg<»i 
271. 

The  fact  that  a  municipal  charter  is  granted 
in  the  same  Act  that  creates  a  private  cor- 
poration, whose  rights  cannot  be  changed  or 
repealed  without  its  consent,  does  not  im- 
pair the  right  of  the  legislature  to  change  or 
repeal  the  municipal  charter.  Paterson  r. 
Society,  etc.,   (1854)   24  N.  J.  L.  385. 

Charters  granted  under  the  aovereigna  of 
England  were  public  charters  granted  for 
public  purposes,  and  are  as  much  subject  to 
legislative  control  as  charters  of  the  same 
kind  granted  by  the  legislature  of  the  state. 
Demarest  v.  New  York,  (1878)  74  N.  Y.  161, 
affirming  (1877)    11  Hun   (N.  Y.)    19. 

The  rule  is  subject  to  the  limitation  that, 
under  authority  conferred  by  the  charter,  the 
municipality  may  come  under  such  duty  or 
engagements  with  third  persons  as  to  create 
the  sanctity  of  contract,  so  that  a  subsequent 
legislature  will  be  restrained  in  its  power  so 
far  as  that  it  cannot  impair  rights  which 
have  become  perfected.  Board  of  Education 
V.  Aberdeen,  (1879)   56  Miss.  518. 

The  power  of  taxation  on  the  part  of  a 
municipal  corporation  is  not  a  vested  right 
of  property  in  its  hands  which,  when  once 
conferred  upon  it  by  an  Act  of  the  legislature, 
cannot  be  subsequently  modified  or  repealed. 
A  special  statute  enacting  that  a  poor  farm 
within  the  limits  of  the  county,  and  the  per- 
sonal property  thereon,  should  be  at  all  times 
thereafter  liable  and  subject  to  taxation  by 
the  township  so  long  as  it  should  be  em- 
braced in  the  limits  of  said  county,  did  not 
give  to  the  township  such  a  vested  right  as 
was  impaired  by  a  subsequent  general  tax 
law  which  enacted  that  "  all  buildings  used 
exclusively  for  charitable  purposes,  with  the 
land  whereon  the  same  are  erected  and  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fair  enjoyment 
thereof,  and  the  furniture  and  personal  prop- 
erty used  therein,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion," when  the  farm  was  used  exclusively  for 
charitable  purposes.    The  long  recognized  and 
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universally  prevalent  policy  of  exempting 
from  taxation  property  used  exclusively  for 
charitable  purposes  is  a  warrant  for  saying 
that  the  special  statute  is  fairly  to  be  re- 
garded as  containing  an  implied  reservation 
that  such  exemption  might  be  thereafter 
made  as  being  the  exercise  of  a  public  and 
governmental  power  resting  wholly  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  legislature  and  not  the  subject 
of  contract.  Williamson  v.  New  Jersey, 
(1889)  130  U.  S.  190.  See  also  Richmond  v. 
Richmond,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1872)  21  Gratt. 
(Va.)  604. 

Power  to  change  boundaries.  —  The  legis- 
lature has  the  undoubted  power  to  create, 
change,  or  destroy  mimicipal  corporations. 
This  power  has  been  long  and  frequently 
exercised  upon  counties,  towns,  and  school 
districts  in  dividing  them,  altering  their 
boimdary  lines,  and  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing their  pow^ers,  and  in  abolishing  some  of 
them.  These  corporations  are  not  like  pri- 
vate corporations  having  charter  rights  which 
are  in  the  nature  of  contracts,  and  cannot 
be  altered  without  the  consent  of  the  gran- 
tees, unless  the  right  to  do  so  is  reserved. 
Weymouth,  etc.,  Fire  Dist.  t\  Norfolk  County, 
(1871)  108  Mass.  142.  See  also  the  following 
cases: 

Massachusetts.  —  Stone  v.  Charlestown, 
(1873)   114  Mass.  214. 

Maryland.  —  Joesting  v.  Baltimore,  ( 1903 ) 
97  Md.  6^. 

North  Carolina.  —  Manly  v.  Raleigh, 
(1859)    4  Jones  Eq.    (N.  Car.)    370. 

Tennessee.  —  McCallie  v.  Chatanooga, 
(1859)  3  Head  (Tenn.)  317. 

Virginia.  — W&de  v.  Richmond,  (1868)  18 
Gratt.  (Va.)  583. 

Where  the  legislature  is  empowered  by  the 
Constitution  to  create,  alter,  or  abolish  mu- 
nicipal corporations,  a  law  which  takes  terri- 
tory from  one  school  district  and  includes  it 
in  another  does  not  violate  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  so  far  as  the  district  from  which 
the  property  is  taken  is  concerned.  Board  of 
Education  v.  Board  of  Education,  (1902)  76 
N.  Y.  App.  Div.  355,  affirmed  (1904)  179 
N.  Y.  656.  See  also  supra.  Contracts  of  mu- 
nicipal  corporations  —  Changes  of  local  gov- 
ernment, p.  780. 

Control  over  property  of  corporation.—- 
The  legislature  may  alter  and  abolish  munici- 
pal corporations,  and  the  property  held  for 
municipal  purposes  may  be  divided  or  dis- 
posed of  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
municipality  is  made  the  trustee  of  a  charity 
by  its  charter.  Montpelier  v.  East  Montpe- 
lier,  (1856)  29  Vt.  12. 

The  legislature  has  the  right  to  control 
property  of  which  a  municipality  has  become 
possessed  to  enable  it  to  discharge  its  func- 
tions of  government.  ^lunicipfllities  are  cre- 
ated only  for  public  purposes ;  they  are  a  part 
of  the  machinery  for  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  state,  and  possess  no  powers  but  such 
as  are  bestowed  upon  them  for  public  politi- 
cal ends,  subject  to  be  altered  or  modified  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  may  demand. 
The  authority  granted  to  a  municipal  corpora- 


tion to  purchase  property  must  be  presumed 
to  be  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  dis- 
charge its  public  functions  in  a  beneficial 
way,  and  its  title  cannot  be  regarded  as  so 
absolute  as  to  strip  the  legislature  of  all 
control  whatever  over  its  uses,  in  exercising 
its  unquestionable  right  to  regulate  and 
modify  the  powers  bestowed  upon  the  local 
government.  As  it  is  liable  at  any  time  to 
have  its  granted  powers  withdrawn,  or  so 
modified  by  legislation  as  to  render  its  prop- 
erty unavailable  through  its  own  corporate 
action,  it  is  manifest  that  it  cannot  have  in 
itself  that  absolute  right  to  its  property  which 
inheres  in  natural  persons.  The  legislature 
necessarily  retains  some  power  to  interfere, 
at  least  incidentally,  with  its  disposition  and 
use.  Milburn  Tp.  v.  South  Orange,  (1893) 
55  N.  J.  L.  254. 

W^hile  it  is  true  that  the  state  retains  abso- 
lute control  over  charters  which  it  may  grant 
to  municipal  corporations,  and  may  at  any 
time  alter  or  modify  or  even  repeal  them  al- 
together, yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it 
retains  the  same  control  over  all  the  prop- 
erty of  such  corporations.  In  re  Malone, 
(1884)  21  S.  Car.  435. 

Existence  of  contractual  relation  with 
state.  —  Though  a  municipal  corporation  is 
the  creature  of  the  legislature,  yet  when  the 
state  enters  into  a  contract  with  it,  the  sub- 
ordinate relation  ceases,  and  that  equality 
arises  which  exists  between  all  contracting 
parties.  However  great  the  control  of  the 
legislature  over  the  corporation,  it  can  be 
exercised  only  in  subordination  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  secures  the  inviolability  of  con- 
tracts. Grogan  v.  San  Francisco,  (1861)  18 
Cal.  590. 

Ratifying  unauthorized  contracts.  —  What- 
ever doubts  there  may  be  as  to  the  power  of 
the  legislature  to  impose  new  burdens  upon 
corporations,  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of 
a  special  charter  theretofore  granted  by  the 
legislature,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
legislative  power  to  remove  such  burdens  and 
to  give  leave  to  municipalities  and  to  cor- 
porations to  contract  in  lieu  of  them.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lature to  recognize,  ratify,  and  confirm  any 
existing  unrepudiated  contract  and  to  make 
such  contract,  if  before  doubtful  because  of 
lack  of  power  delegated  to  the  contracting 
parties,  good  ah  initio  by  such  ratification. 
Davidge  v.  Binghamton,  (1901)  62  N.  Y.  App. 
Div.  525. 

Exempting  city  from  liability  for  acts  of 
officials.  —  An  Act  of  the  legislature  of  New 
York  which  amended  the  charter  of  the  city 
of  Brooklyn,  by  exempting  the  city  from  lia- 
bility for  nonfeasance  of  city  officers,  was  held 
not  to  be  unconstitutional.  Gray  v.  Brook- 
Ivn,  (Ct.  App.  1869)  10  Abb.  Pr.  N.  S.  (N. 
Y.)    186. 

Rights  of  third  persons  affected.  — The 
power  of  the  legislature  to  alter  or  repeal  an 
Act  chartering  a  municipal  corporation  is  un- 
doubted. But  this  power  cannot  he  exercised 
to  the  injury  of  creditors  of  such  a  corpora- 
tion or  of  persons  holding  contracts  with  it, 
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especially  when  fully  perfonned  on  their  part 
so  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  compensation  pro- 
vided for  in  the  contract.  Morris  v.  State, 
(1884)    62  Tex.  728. 

The  constitutional  provision  applies  only 
to  contracts  or  vested  rights  of  individuals 
or  private  corporations,  and  not  to  municipal 
corporations  established  for  public  purposes, 
which  are  within  the  legislative  control  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  rights  of  third  persons  may 
be  affected.  Police  Jury  v.  Shreveport, 
(1850)    5  La.  Ann.  661. 

The  power  of  the  legislature  over  corpora- 
tions created  for  purposes  of  local  govern- 
ment is  supreme.  From  a  grant  of  this  char- 
acter no  contract  arises  with  the  corporators 
which  exempts  it  from  legislative  control. 
The  legislature  may  alter,  modify,  or  repeal 
the  charter  at  any  time,  in  its  discretion. 
The  only  limitation  on  the  operation  of  such 
repeal  is  as  to  creditors,  that  it  shall  not 
operate  to  impair  the  obligation  of  existing 
contracts,  or  deprive  creditors  of  any  remedy 
for  enforcing  such  contracts  which  existed 
when  they  were  made.  Rader  r.  Southeast- 
erly Road  Dist.,  (1873)  36  N.  J.  L.  273. 

Special  powers  as  a  private  company. — 
That  the  state  may  make  a  contract  with  or 
a  grant  to  a  public  municipal  corporation, 
which  it  could  not  subsequently  impair  or 
resume,  is  not  denied ;  but  in  such  a  case  the 
corporation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  private 


company.  A  grant  may  be  made  to  a  pab- 
lic  corporation  for  purposes  of  private  ad- 
vantage, and  although  the  public  may  also 
derive  a  common  benefit  therefrom,  yet  the 
corporation  stands  on  the  same  footing,  as 
respects  such  grant,  as  would  any  body  of  per- 
sons upon  whom  like  privileges  were  con- 
ferred. Public  or  municipal  corporations, 
however,  which  exist  only  for  public  pur- 
poses, and  possess  no  powers  except  such  as 
are  bestowed  upon  them  for  public,  political 
purposes,  are  subject  at  all  times  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  legislature,  which  may  alter,  mod- 
ify, or  abolish  them  at  pleasure.  Richland 
County  r.  Lawrence  County,  (1850)    12111.8. 

Grant  of  ferry  priyilege  to  municipal  cor- 
poration.—  By  the  grant  of  a  ferry  privilege 
to  a  municipal  corporation  the  state  and  the 
grantee  do  not  stand  in  the  attitude  towards 
each  other  of  making  a  contract  such  as  is 
contemplated  in  the  Constitution  and  as  could 
not  be  modified  by  subsequent  legislation. 
There  is  no  private  interest  or  property  af- 
fected by  this  course,  but  only  public  cor- 
porations and  public  privileges.  It  may  be 
otherwise  in  case  of  public  bodies  or  individ- 
uals, or  of  private  property  granted  or  ac- 
quired. The  legislature  might  not  be  justified 
to  revoke,  transfer,  or  abolish  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  private  character  of  the  party 
or  the  subject.  East  Hartford  i?.  Hartford 
Bridge  Co.,  (1850)  10  How.  (U.  S.)  532. 
affirming  (1844)  16  Conn.  149,  il845)  17 
Conn.  79. 


c.  Counties.  —  The  l^slature  has  the  power  to  repeal  an  Act  establishing 

a  county,  and  has  the  same  power  to  consolidate  as  to  divide  counties. 

exigencies  of  the  state.  Counties  are  corpo- 
rations of  this  character,  and  are  subject  to 
legislative  control.  Coles  v.  Madison  County, 
(1826)   1  111.  160. 


Columbus  Mills  v,  Williams,  (1850)  11 
Ired.  L.  (N.  C^ar.)   558. 

On  an  inquiry  into  the  different  kinds  of 
corporations,  their  uses  and  objects,  it  will 
appear  that  a  plain  line  of  distinction  exists 
between  such  as  are  of  a  private  and  such  as 
are  of  a  public  nature  and  form  a  part  of  the 
general  police  of  the  state.  Those  that  are 
of  a  private  nature,  and  not  general  to  the 
whole  community,  the  legislature  cannot  in- 
terfere with.  The  grant  of  incorporation  is 
a  contract.  But  all  public  incorporations 
which  are  established  as  a  part  of  the  police 
of  the  state  are  subject  to  legislative  control, 
and  may  be  changed,  modified,  enlarged,  re- 
strained, or  repealed,  to  suit  the  ever  varying 


A  grant  by  the  state  of  privUegea  for  pub- 
lic puxposea,  containing  none  of  the  elements 
of  a  contract,  is  subject  to  be  repealed  alto- 
gether as  the  legislature  may  see  fit.  A  F tr- 
ginia  Act  which  empowered  the  supervisors 
of  a  certain  county  to  build  a  bridge  across 
a  river,  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
and  managing  the  bridge,  was  held  not  to 
constitute  a  contract.  Stafford  County  f?. 
Luck,  (1885)  80  Va.  223. 


d.  Incorporated  School  Townships.  —  An  incorporated  township,  for 
common-school  purposes,  is  a  public  corporation  or  a  gwrm-public  corporation. 
In  respect  to  such  a  corporation,  the  legislature  has  an  unquestionable  right  to 
change,  modify,  enlarge,  restrain,  or  destroy;  and  may  exercise  a  superintend- 
ing control  over  all  its  money  and  other  property,  securing,  however,  as  a 
matter  of  good  faith,  the  effects  of  the  corporation  for  the  use  of  those  for 
whom  such  effects  were  donated  or  purchased. 

Bush  V.  Shipman,  (1843)  5  111.  102.  lature  as  a  means  and  instrument  in  carry- 

ing out  the  public  duty  in  reference  to  public 
School  districts  are  and  always  have  been       instruction  laid  upon  the  legislature  by  the 
public  corporate  bodies,  created  by  the  legis-       Constitution,     They  exist  only  by  authority 
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derived  from  the  legislature;  their  powers, 
duties,  and  obligations  are  such,  and  such 
only,  as  are  derived  directly  from  legislative 
enactment;  and  even  after  they  have  been 
created  and  invested  with  all  the  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  powers  incident  to  such  corpora- 
tions, there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
legislature  may,  without  infringing  any  con- 
Btitutional  obligation  or  any  right  partaking 
at  all  of  the  nature  of  a  contract,  put  an 
end  to  their  corporate  existence,  and  so,  of 
course,  strip  them,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants 
composing  them,  of  all  the  rights,  privileges, 


Famum's 


and  powers  they  before  possessed. 
Petition,  (1871)  61  N.  H.  376. 

A  board  of  school  commissioners  is  an 
irregular  quasi  corporation,  public  in  its 
character,  and  is  subject  to  legislative  con- 
trol. Such  a  corporation  is  created  for  public 
ends  and  purposes,  and  not  for  private  benefit 
or  emolument;  consequently  no  contract  ex- 
ists between  it  and  the  state,'  the  obligation 
of  which  is  secured  and  protected  from  im- 
pairment by  the  constitutional  provision. 
Mobile  School  Com*rs  t\  Putnam,  (1870)  44 
Ala.  606. 

e.  State  Banks.  —  A  state,  by  becoming  interested  with  others  in  a 
banking  corporation,  or  by  owning  all  the  capital  stock,  does  not. impart  to 
that  corporation  any  of  its  privileges  or  prerogatives;  it  lays  down  its  sover- 
eignty, so  far  as  respects  the  transactions  of  the  corporation,  and  exercises  no 
power  or  privilege  in  respect  to  those  transactions  not  derived  from  the  charter. 


Curran  v,  Arkansas,  (1853)  16  How.  (U. 
6.)   309. 

Ezecatory  contracts  cannot  be  destroyed. 
—  A  state  bank  was  incorporated  with  the 
usual  banking  powers  of  discount,  deposit, 
and  circulation,  and  the  state  in  fact  was, 
and  was  designed  by  the  charter  to  be,  its  sole 
stockholder.  The  capital  stock  of  the  bank 
was  raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds  of  the  state, 
together  with  certain  other  sums  paid  in  by 
the  state  as  part  of  the  capital  stock.  The 
bank  was  required  by  its  charter  to  have  on 
hand  at  all  time  sufficient  specie  to  pay  its 
bills  on  demand.  The  bills  of  the  bank  being 
payable  on  demand,  there  was  a  contract  with 
the  holder  to  pay  them,  and  besides  the  con- 
tract between  the  bill  holder  and  the  bank, 
there  was  a  contract  between  the  bill  holder 
and  the  state  which  had  placed  funds  in  the 
bank  for  the  purpose  of  paying  its  debts  and 
which  had  no  right  to  withdraw  those  funds 
after  the  right  of  a  creditor  to  them  had  ac- 
crued. This  banking  corporation  having  no 
other  stockholder  than  the  state,  it  is  not 
doubted  that  the  state  might  repeal  its  char- 
ter, but  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  effect 
of  such  a  repeal  would  be  entirely  to  destroy 
the  executory  contracts  of  the  corporation 
and  to  withdraw  its  property  from  the  just 
claims  of  its  creditors.  Curran  r.  Arkansas, 
(1863)  16  How.  (U.  S.)  306.  But  see  Paup 
r.  Drew,  (1848)  9  Ark.  205;  Woodruff  t?. 
Atty.-Gen.,  (1847)  8  Ark.  236. 

So  much  of  the  Act  "to  close  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina," passed  September  15,  1868,  as  author- 
izes and  requires  the  governor,  "for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  state,  to  take  possession  of  all 
the  real  and  personal  estate,  assets,  choses 
in  action,  and  books  of  account  of"  the 
Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and 
sell  the  same,  at  public  auction,  "  upon  such 
terms  as  he  shall  deem  most  advantageous 
to  the  state,"  and  deposit  the  proceeds  in  the 
treasury,  subject  to  his  order,  is  within  the 
inhibition  of  the  Constitution.  State  «?. 
State  Bank.   (1868)   1  S.  Car.  63. 

Notes  xeceivable  in  lutyment  of  taxes. — 
When  a  state  has  publicly  undertaken  and 
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promised  that  the  notes  of  a  bank  owned  by 
the  state  shall  be  taken  in  payment  of  taxes 
and  all  other  debts  due  to  the  state,  it  im- 
presses the  credit  of  the  state  upon  the 
notes,  and  every  man  who  holds  and  receives 
them  has  a  right  to  rely  upon  this  promise. 
When  the  state  intends  to  terminate  this 
obligation,  as  it  may  do  upon  reasonable 
notice  and  as  to  after- issued  bills,  it  is  bound 
to  do  it  openly,  intelligibly,  and  in  language 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  State  v.  Stoll, 
(1873)  17  Wall.  (U.  S.)  436. 

The  charter  "of  the  Bank  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina "  provided  that  "  the  bills 
cr  notes  of  said  corporation  originally  made 
payable,  or  which  shall  have  become  payable 
on  demand,  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  shall  be 
receivable  at  the  treasury  of  the  state,  either 
at  Charleston  or  Columbia,  and  by  all  tax 
collectors  and  public  officers,  in  all  payments 
for  taxes  or  other  moneys  due  the  state." 
Subsequent  Acts  which  directed  that  the  taxes 
should  be  collected  only  in  certain  kinds  of 
money  therein  enumerated,  not  including  the 
bills  of  the  bank  of  the  state,  which  impliedly 
prohibited  the  receipt  of  these  latter  bills  for 
taxes,  did  not  impair  the  obligation  of  any 
contract  made  by  the  state  with  tho  holders 
of  the  bills  or  others,  and  were  not  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States. 
Graniteville  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Roper,  (1867)  15 
Rich.  L.  (S.  Car.)  138. 

Notes  receivable  in  payment  of  state  debts. 

—  An  A-tkansfis  statute  incorporating  a  state 
bank,  the  whole  capital  of  which  was  raised 
by  a  sale  of  the  bonds  of  the  state,  or  by 
loans  founded  upon  those  bonds,  provided 
"  that  the  bills  and  notes  of  said  institution 
shall  be  received  in  all  payments  of  debts 
due  to  the  state  of  Arkansas."  This  under- 
taking constituted  a  contract  between  the 
state  and  the  holders  of  notes  issued  by  the 
bank  which  the  state  was  not  at  liberty  to 
break,  and  a  statute  repealing  the  provisions 
could  not  operate  on  notes  issued  prior  to 
the  repealing  statute.  Woodruff  v.  Trapnall, 
(1850)  10  How.  (U.  S.)  190.  See  also  Paup 
t?.  Drew,  (1850)  10  How.  (U.  S.)  218;  Trigg  ft 
Drew,  (1850)  10  How.  (U.  S.)  224. 
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ApproptUtioB  of  Auets  to  pi^y  state  debti.         Appropriation  of  atiets  as  school  funds.— 

—  A  state  statute  requiring  the  managers  of  Where  a  certain  fund  was  nuide  a  part  of 

an  insolvent  bank  belonging  to  the  state  to  the  capital  of  a  state  bank,  it  was  held  that 

hold  its  assets  appropriated  to  the  pa3rment  it  became  an   asset  of  the  bank  to  which 

of  certain  specifi^  debts,  which  has  the  effect  creditors  of  the  bank  had  a  rieht  to  look, 

to  appropriate  the  assets  to  pay  the  debts  of  and  that  an  act  appropriating  w  assets  of 

the  state  to  the  prejudice  of  bill  holders  and  the  bank  as  school  funds  impaired  the  obliga- 

other  creditors  of  the  bank,  impairs  the  ob-  tion  of  the  contract  between  the  bank  and 

ligation  of  contracts  and  is  void.    Barings  v.  its  creditors.    State  v.  State  Bank,  (1875)  5 

Dabney,  (1873)   19  Wall.  (U.  S.)  1.  Baxt.  (Tenn.)  1. 

/.  Public  Navigation  Corporation.  —  A  charter  to  execute  a  public 
work,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  state,  or  an  agent  acting  by  its 
authority,  is  essentially  a  contract  between  the  state  and  the  agent,  and  as  the 
state  is  answerable  for  private  damage  no  further  than  it  is  expressly  made  so 
by  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  forbids  private  property  to  be  takai 
for  public  use  without  compensation  made  for  it,  a  grant  of  this  eminent 
domain,  so  far  as  it  is  not  specially  restricted,  passes  the  immunity  from 
responsibility  which  pertained  to  it  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  state; 
and  a  corporation  invested  with  it,  being  the  locum  tenens  of  the  state,  is  liable 
to  consequential  damage  to  private  property  no  further  than  it  is  declared  to 
be  so  in  the  Act  of  its  incorporation. 

Monongahela  Nav.  Co.  r.  Coon,   (1847)    6  Pa.  St.  381. 

g.  State  Agriculturax  College.  —  A  state  agricultural  college  is  a 
public  corporation,  and  it  is  within  the  legislative  power  to  change  or  control 
the  trustees  or  corporators,  notwithstanding  a  particular  contract  has  been 
made  with  an  individual. 

State  V.  Knowles,  (1878)  16  Fla.  577. 

13.  Charters  of  Private  Corporations  as  Contraoti  —  a.  In  General.  —  The 

charter  of  a  private  corporation  is  a  contract  between  the  state  and  the  cor- 
porators, and  within  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  prohibiting  legislation 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  Whatever  is  granted  is  secured,  subject 
only  to  the  limitation  and  reservation  in  the  charter  or  in  the  laws  or  constitu- 
tion which  govern  it. 

Delaware  Railroad  Tax,    (1873)    18  WaU.  ntinoia.  — Ward  v,  Farwell,  (1881)  97  111. 

(U.  S.)  225,  afPrming  Minot  v.  Philadelphia,  608. 

etc.,  R.  Co.,   (1870)   2  Abb.    (U.  S.)    323,  17  /n<fia»M».  —  Cincinnati,  etc.,  R,  Co.  v.  Clif- 

Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,645.     See  also  the  following  ford,   (1887)    113  Ind.  460;  Edwards  t;.  Ja- 

cases:  gers,   (1862)   19  Ind.  407. 

United  States.  —  Chicago,   etc.,   R.   Co.    r.  Kentucky.  —  Hamilton  v.  Keith,   (1869)  5 

Iowa,  (1876)  94  U.  8.  161,  affirming  (1876)  Bush   (Ky.)   468;  Winchester,  etc..  Turnpike 

2   Cent.   L.   J.   335,   5   Fed.   Cas.   No.   2,666;  Road   Co.   v.   Croxton,    (1896)    98  Ky.  739; 

Wilmington,  etc..  R.  Co.  v.  Reid,   (1871)    13  Louisville,  etc.,  Turnpike  Road  Co.   v,  Bal- 

Wall.    (U.  S.)    266;   Raleigh,  etc.,  R.  Co.  t;.  lard,  (1859)  2  Met.  (Ky.)  165. 

Reid,  (1871)   13  Wall.  (U.  S.)  269,  reversing  If ainc.  —  Machias  Boom  r.  Sullivan,  (1893) 

(1870)    64  N.  Car.  155;  Binghamton  Bridge  85  Me.  343;  Rockland  Water  Co.  t?.  Camden, 

Co.,    (1865)    3   Wall.    (U.   S.)    73,  reversing  etc.,  Water  Co.,   (1888)   80  Me.  644. 

Chenango  Bridge  Co.  v.  Binghamton  Bridge  Morssachu^etts.  —  Opinions     of     Justices, 

Co.,    (1863)    27    N.   Y.   87;    Dartmouth   Col-  (1852)  9  Cush.  (Mass.)   604. 

lege  V.  Woodward,   (1819)   4  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  Mississippi. --Uoore  v.   State,    (1873)    48 

627,  reversing  (1817)  1  N.  H.  111.  Miss.  147;  New  Orleans,  etc.,  R.  Co.  r.  Har- 

Colorado.  —  Platte,  etc.,  Canal,  etc.,  Co.  i;.  ris,    (1854)   27  Miss.  517. 

Dowell,  (1892)  17  Colo.  376.  New    Jersey.  —  Zabriskie    v.    Hackensaek, 

Georgia. —  Young  V.  Harrison,  (1849)  6  Ga.  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1867)  18  N.  J.  Eq.  178;  United 

166.  R.,  etc.,  Co.'8  v.  Weldon,  (1886)  47  N.  J.  L 
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59;  Lehigh  Valley  R.  Co.  v.  McFarlan,  ( 1879) 
31  N.  J.  Eq.  706. 

'New  York.  —  People  t\  Manhattan  Co., 
(1832)  9  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  351. 

yorih  Carolina.  —  Wallace  v.  Sharon  Tp., 
(1881)  84  N.  Car.  164;  Atty.-Gen.  v.  Char- 
lotte Bank,  (1858)  4  Jones  Eq.  (N.  Car.) 
287;  State  Bank  v.  Cape  Fear  Bank,  (1851) 
13  Ired.  L.   (N.  Car.)  75. 

Pennsylvania^  —  Chincleclamouche  Lumber, 
etc.,  Co.  r.  Com.,  (1882)  100  Pa.  St.  444; 
Second,  etc.,  St.  Pass.  R.  Co.  r.  Green,  etc., 
St.  Pass.  R.  Co.,  (1859)  3  Phila.  (Pa.)  430, 
16  Leg.  Int.  (Pa.)   197. 

Tennessee.  —  State  v.  Butler,  (1884)  13 
Lea  (Tenn.)  400;  Ferguson  v.  Miners',  etc., 
Bank,  (1856)  3  Sneed  (Tenn.)  609;  Hazen 
V.  Union  Bank,  (1853)   1  Sneed  (Tenn.)  115. 

Vermont.  —  Pingry  v,  Washburn,  (1826) 
1  Aik.  (Vt.)  264. 

But  see  Milan,  etc.,  Plankroad  (Do.  i;. 
Husted,  (1854)  3  Ohio  St.  578. 

Any  contract  which  a  state  actually  enters 
into  when  granting  a  charter  to  a  private 
corporation  is  within  the  protection  of  this 
clause.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  is  to 
be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  charter 
which  is  protected,  but  only  any  contract 
the  charter  may  contain.  If  there  is  no  con- 
tract, there  is  nothing  in  the  grant  on  which 
the  Constitution  can  act.  Consequently,  the 
first  inquiry  in  this  class  of  cases  always  is, 
whether  a  contract  has  in  fact  been  entered 
into,  and  if  so,  what  its  obligations  are.  Stone 
V.  Mississippi,  (1879)  101  U.  S.  816. 

Corporate  franchises  granted  to  private 
corporations,  if  duly  accepted  by  the  corpo- 
rators, partake  of  the  nature  of  legal  estates, 
as  the  grant  under  such  circumstances  be- 
comes a  contract  within  the  protection  of 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  ordains 
that  no  state  shall  pass  any  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts.  Charters  of  pri- 
vate corporations  are  regarded  as  executed 
contracts  between  the  government  and  the 
corporators,  and  the  rule  is  well  settled  that 
the  legislature  cannot  repeal,  impair,  or  alter 
such  a  charter  against  the  consent  or  without 
the  default  of  the  corporation  judicially  as- 
certained and  declared.  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege Cases,  (1871)   13  Wall.  (U.  S.)  213. 

The  action  of  a  state  inferior  court  in 
granting  a  franchise,  acting  under  legislative 
authority,  is  the  action  of  the  state.  Wright 
V.  Nagle,  (1879)   101  U.  S.  791. 

A  franchise  granted  by  a  municipal  corpo- 
ration to  a  company,  and  acted  upon  and 
lived  up  to  by  the  party  receiving  it,  granted 
upon  the  consideration  of  valuable  privileges 
given  to  the  city,  is  in  effect  a  contract,  and 
the  privileges  secured  by  such  a  franchise  are 
property  rights  which  may  not  thereafter  be 
impaired  or  violated  by  the  municipality. 
Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  Syracuse,  (Supm. 
Ct.  Spec.  T.  1898)  24  Misc.  (N.  Y.)  338, 
modified  (1898)  35  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  631. 

Acceptance  of  new  charter.  —  A  corpora- 
tion already  in  being,  and  acting  either  under 
a  former  charter  or  prescriptive  usage,  which 
accepts    a    new    charter    before    expiration 


of  the  old,  may  still  act  under  the  former,  or 
partly  under  the  one  and  partly  under  the 
other.  Woodfork  v.  Union  Bank,  (1866)  3 
Coldw.   (Tenn.)   488. 

In  consideration  of  duties  and  liabilities  of 
corporation.  —  Private  charters  or  such  as 
are  granted  for  the  private  benefit  of  the  cor- 
porators are  held  to  be  contracts  because 
they  are  based  for  their  consideration  on  the 
liabilities  and  duties  which  the  corporators 
assume  by  accepting  the  terms  therein  speci- 
fied. Pennsylvania  College  Cases,  (1871)  13 
Wall.    (U.  S.)    214. 

Rights  not  constituting  part  of  contract  of 
corporation.  —  Over  all  other  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  conferred  by  the  char- 
ter upon  the  corporation,  and  which  are. 
derived  from  the  charter,  the  legislature  has 
control.  But  the  rights  and  interests  ac- 
quired by  the  company,  and  not  constituting 
a  part  of  the  contract  of  corpoo'ation,  stand 
upon  a  different  footing.  The  right  to  use  a 
corporate  name  and  seal,  the  right,  under 
that  name,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  acquire 
property  and  to  contract,  are  rights  which 
owe  their  existence  to  the  charter.  But  when 
a  contract  has  been  made,  or  property  ac- 
quired, by  a  lawful  exercise  of  the  granted 
powers,  the  contract  is  as  inviolable,  and 
the  right  of  property,  with  everything  inci- 
dental to  that  right,  as  sacred,  as  in  the  case 
of  natural  persons.  It  is  not  merely  the  title 
to  the  property  that  is  protected  from  legis- 
lative confiscation,  but  that  which  gives  value 
to  all  property,  the  right  to  its  lawful  use 
and  enjoyment.  In  re  Tiburcio  Parrott, 
(1880)    1  Fed.  Rep.  490. 

Pajnnent  of  bonus  on  increase  of  capital 
stock.  —  A  legislature  by  a  statute  subse- 
quent to  the  granting  of  a  charter  which 
authorizes  an  increase  of  capital  stock,  can- 
not exact  the  payment  of  a  bonus  upon  the 
exercise  of  that  authority  without  impairing 
the  obligation  of  the  contract  evidenced  by 
the  charter.  Com.  v.  Erie,  etc.,  Transp.  Co., 
(1884)    107  Pa.  St.  114. 

Rights  of  stockholders  —  yotifti^  rights  of 
stockholders.  —  Where  the  mode  of  voting  by 
corporators  is  prescribed  by  an  irrepealable 
charter,  it  is  protected  by  the  constitutional 
provision;  and  the  state  cannot  interfere  by 
constitutional  or  legislative  enactment.  Such 
an  interference  would  not  be  a  police  regula- 
tion. State  V.  Greer,  (1883)  78  Mo.  188, 
reversing  (1880)  9  Mo.  App.  219.  See  also 
Tucker  v.  Russell,  (1897)   82  Fed.  Rep.  263. 

Phce  of  sa?c  of  forfeited  shares.  —  A  law 
passed  subsequently  to  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, without  the  assent  of  the  subscribers, 
by  which  the  place  for  the  sale  of  shares 
forfeited  is  changed,  cannot  be  deemed  an 
invasion  of  the  rights  granted  by  the  original 
charter.  Yadkin  Nav.  Co.  v.  Benton,  (1822) 
2  Hawks  (N.  Car.)  10. 

Grant  of  additional  privileges  to  corpora- 
tion. —  A  grant  of  additional  privileges  to  a 
corporation  is  not  an  invasion  of  the  contract 
which  exists  between  it  and  the  subscribers 
to  its  stock,  even  though  the  grant  increase 
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the  liabilities  of  the  corporation  and  inci- 
dentally affect  the  stockholders'  interest. 
Gray  v,  MonongaheU  Nav.  Co.,  (1841)  2  W. 
4  8.  (Pa.)  159. 

Dividing  a  corporation.  —  A  turnpike  com- 
pany was  incorporated  which  did  not  go  into 
operation.  Of  this  company  the  legislature 
formed  two  distinct  corporations,  assigning 
part  of  the  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  the 
original  company  to  one  corporation  and 
the  rest  to  the  other.  It  was  held  that  the 
supplemental  Act  was,  as  regards  original 
stockholders  who  had  not  consented  to  be  ar- 
ranged to  either  of  the  new  incorporations, 
in  collision  with  this  provision  of  the  C]k>n- 
stitution.  Indiana,  etc.,  Turnpike  Road  Co. 
r.  Phillips,  (1830)  2  P.  &  VV.  (Pa.)   196. 

Limitation  of  stockholders*  liability.  —  A 
general  banking  law  provided  that  "  no  share- 
holder of  any  such  association  shall  be  liable 
in  his  individual  capacity  for  any  contract, 
debt,  or  engagement  of  such  association,  un- 
less the  articles  of  association  by  him  signed 
shall  have  declared  that  the  shareholder 
shall  be  liable,"  and  one  of  the  articles  of 
association  of  a  bank  organized  under  the 
statute  declared :  **  The  shareholders  of  this 
association  shall  not  be  liable  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity  for  any  contract,  debt,  or 
engagement  of  the  association."  The  statute 
further  provided  that  "any  number  of  per- 
sons may  associate  to  establish  offices  of  dis- 
count, deposit,  and  circulation,  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions,  and  subject  to  the 
liabilities,  prescribed  in  this  Act."  It  was 
held  that  the  articles  of  association  were  not 
a  contract  of  exemption  from  individual  lia- 
bility, and  a  later  statute  making  the  share- 
holders individually  liable  for  the  debts  of 
the  bank  was  constitutional.  Sherman  v. 
Smith,  (1861)   1  Black  (U.  S.)  690. 

An  amendment  to  a  state  constitution  pro- 
vided that  "  in  no  case  shall  any  stockholder 
be  individually  liable  in  any  amount  over  or 
above  the  amount  of  stock  owned  by  him  or 
her,"  when,  prior  to  the  amendment,  the 
constitution  had  provided  that  "in  all  cases 
each  stockholder  shall  be  individually  liable 
over  and  above  the  stock  by  him  or  her 
owned,  and  any  amount  unpaid  thereon  in  a 
further  sum  at  least  equal  in  amount  to  such 
stock,"  was  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  so  as  to  relieve  stockholders  in 
corporations  subscribing  after  it  went  into 
operation,  from  the  effects  of  the  former  con- 
stitution as  to  debts  contracted  prior  to  the 
amendment.  As  thus  interpreted,  the  amend- 
ment has  not  the  effect  of  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  the  contract  of  a  corporation  entered 
into  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
The  law  of  the  contract  gave  the  party  the 
right  to  subject  existing  stockholders  in  the 
corporation,  with  whom  the  debt  was  con- 
tracted, to  the  double  liability  provision,  but 
not  to  subject  persons  subscribing  to  addi- 
tional stock  subsequent  to  the  amendment  to 
such  a  liabilitv.  Ochiltree  v.  Iowa  R.  Con- 
tracting Co.,  (1874)  21  Wall.  (U.  S.)  261. 
See  Sparks  r.  Lower  Payette  Ditch  Co., 
(1892)    3  Idaho  306. 


A  banking  law  which  changes  the  method 
of  enforcing  the  liability  of  stockholders,  but 
does  not  change  the  essenti'^l  chancterbties 
of  the  former  law,  and  imp«->j>s  no  new  lia- 
bility, is  not  unconstitutional  as  applicable 
to  stockholders  who  became  such  prior  to  its 

risage.     Hirshfeld  v.  Bopp,    (1896)    145  X. 

A  statute  which  authorized  assessments 
against  stockholders  who  have  paid  the  full 
amount  of  their  subscriptions,  and  who  bj 
the  charter  of  the  company,  or  laws  under 
which  it  was  organized,  were  not  individuallr 
liable  for  its  debts,  was  held  to  be  umcon- 
stitutional,  as  impairing  the  validity  of  the 
contract  between  the  company  and  the  stock- 
holders. Ireland  v.  Palestine,  etc..  Turnpike 
Co.,   (1869)    19  Ohio  St.  369. 

A  constitutional  provision  and  legislative 
enactment  charging  stockholders  with  per- 
sonal liability  were  within  the  reserved  power 
of  the  state  secured  under  a  general  banking 
law  to  alter  it.  U.  S.  Trust  Co.  r.  U.  S. 
Fire  Ins.  Co.,  (1868)    18  N.  Y.  199. 

Charters  of  railroad  coxporationa.  —  A 
franchise  right  obtained  from  a  sovereign 
power  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail- 
road or  to  acquire  lands  for  use  by  a  cor- 
poration for  the  purpose  for  whidi  it  is 
created  is  property  or  its  equivalent,  a  grant 
of  privileges  or  immunities.  Such  property 
rights  when  obtained  may  be  exercised  undis- 
turbed, or  may  be  converted  into  tangible 
benefits  at  the  option  of  the  owner.  The 
object  and  purpose  attained  by  the  formation 
of  an  association  often  leads  to  liberal  con- 
cessions by  the  sovereignty  from  motives  of 
public  policy.  It  is  presumed  that  the  gen- 
eral public  will  receive  substantial  benefits 
by  the  state's  munificence.  From  the  veiy 
nature  of  the  contemplated  project,  the  pub- 
lic is  expected  to  receive  the  benefit  either 
in  health,  convenience,  or  welfare,  and  the 
gratuitous  generosity  of  the  sovereign  power 
is  invoked  to  encourage  the  exploitation  of 
vast  commercial  enterprises  for  the  general 
good.  It  must  follow  that  any  legislative 
grant  or  procurement  within  the  scope  and 
power  of  the  legislative  authority  when  con- 
summated becomes  authoritatively  a  vested 
property  right.  The  state,  after  the  contract 
is  completed,  may  do  no  act  in  restraint  or 
impairment  of  the  contract  rights  and  im- 
munities which  it  gave.  To  restrict,  vary,  or 
violate  any  such  contractual  rights  and  obli- 
gations which  may  have  arisen  is  forbidden 
by  this  article,  which  prohibits  the  enactment 
of  any  law  by  a  state  impairing  the  obli- 
gations of  contracts.  Underground  R.  Co.  r. 
New  York,  (1902)  116  Fed.  Rep.  966,  af- 
firmed (1904)  193  U.  S.  416.  See  also  the 
following  cases: 

Alabama.  —  Alabama,  etc.,  R.  Clo.  t?.  Bur- 
kett,   (1871)   46  Ala.  569. 

Delaware.  —  Philadelphia,  etc.,  R,  Co.  v. 
Bowers,  (1873)  4  Houst.   (Del.)   606. 

Illinois.  — B.uggles  v.  People,  (1878)  91 
111.  260. 

a/aine.  —  State  v.  Noyes,  (1859)  47  M& 
189. 
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Maryland.  —  Chesapeake,  etc.,  Canal  Co.  v. 
Baltimore,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1832)  4  Gill  &  J. 
(Md.)    1. 

Missouri,  —  Scotland  County  v.  Missouri, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1877)  65  Mo.  123. 

Wiscofisin.  —  Atty.-Gen.  t\  Chicago,  etc., 
R.  Co.,  (1874)  35  Wis.  426. 

The  modification  of  a  railroad  charter  in 
enlarging  the  time  of  commencing  and  com- 
pleting the  work  is  one  of  those  incidents 
to  all  charters  which  comes  within  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  state  to  exercise, 
and  with  due  notice  of  which  all  its  citizens 
must  be  presumed  to  contract.  Taggart  v. 
Western  Maryland  R.  Co.,  (1866)  24  Md. 
563.  See  also  Agricultural  Branch  R.  Co. 
V.  Winchester,   (1866)    13  Allen   (Mass.)   29. 

Municipal  authorities  cannot  impair.  — 
Where  the  rights  of  a  railroad  company  are 
obtained  from  and  fixed  by  legislative  action, 
city  authorities  have  no  right  to  increase  the 
burden  imposed  by  the  legislature  upon  the 
railroad.  Having  accepted  the  grant  and 
built  its  road,  this  constituted  a  contract, 
and  it  is  not  in  the  province  of  either  party 
by  its  own  declaration  to  interpret  the  con- 
tract. Binghamton  v.  Binghamton,  etc.,  R. 
Co.,  (1891)  61  Hun  (N.  Y.)  479. 

Only  taken  hy  eminent  domain.  — Where  a 
railroad  corporation  has  acquired  by  purchase 
from  the  state  a  contract  ri^ht,  nothing  short 
of  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  by  a  taking,  accompanied  with 
compensation,  according  to  the  Constitution, 
can  defeat  the  right.  Philadelphia,  etc..  R. 
Co.  r.  Philadelphia,   (1864)   47  Pa.  St.  325. 

A  charter  of  a  bank,  giving  the  ordinary 
powers  which  are  supposed  to  be  necessary 
for  the  usual  objects  of  such  association,  is 
a   contract.       Providence    Bank   v.    Billings, 


(1830)  4  Pet.  (U.  S.)  558.  See  also  the  fol- 
lowing cases: 

Alabama,  —  Logwood  t\  Planters',  etc.. 
Bank,  (1820)  Minor  (Ala.)  23;  Judson  v. 
State,   (1823)  Minor  (Ala.)    150. 

Mississippi,  —  Commercial  Bank  v.  State, 
(1846)  6  Smed.  &  M.  (Miss.)  599;  Payne  v. 
Baldwin,  (1844)  3  Smed.  &  M.  (Miss.)  661. 

North  Carolina.  —  Atty.-Gen.  v.  Charlotte 
Bank,  (1858)  4  Jones  Eq.  (N.  Car.)  287; 
State  V.  Petway,  (1856)  2  Jones  Eq.  (N. 
Car.)   396. 

Tennessee,  ^Vnion  Bank  r.  State,  (1830) 
9  Yerg.   (Tenn.)   490. 

A  ferry  franchise  which  is  granted  and  has 
been  accepted  and  acted  upon  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  contract  which  is  protected 
by  the  constitutional  provision.  Benson  v. 
New  York,  (1850)   10  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  223. 

The  Indiana  state  board  of  agriculture  was 
a  private  corporation  created  under  an  Act 
entitled  *'An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture,"  approved  February  14,  1851.  A 
subsequent  Act  of  the  legislature  passed  in 
1891,  entitled  "  An  Act  abolishing  the  state 
board  of  agriculture,"  transferring  all  its 
assets,  liabilities,  and  credits  to  the  state 
agricultural  board,  and  providing  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  state  agricultural  and  industrial 
board,  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 
Downing  v.  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, (1891)    129  Ind.  443. 

Of  religious  corporations.  —  The  doctrine 
that  the  charter  of  a  private  corporation  con- 
taining no  reservation  of  the  right  to  change 
it  is  an  irrevocable  grant,  applies  to  every 
species  of  corporation  except  those  owned  by 
the  state  or  established  for  governmental  pur- 
poses, and  has  been  applied  to  religious  cor- 
porations. People  t?.  Keese,  (1882)  27  Hun 
(N.  Y.)  483. 


b.  Organized  under  General  Law.  —  A  charter  of  a  private  corporation 
organized  under  a  general  law  is  as  inviolable  as  that  of  a  corporation  organized 
under  a  special  charter. 


Miller  v.  State,  (1872)  15  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
478.  See  also  People  v,  Keese,  (1882)  27 
Hun   (N.  Y.)  483. 

A  company,  although  organized  under  a 
geneml  statute,  may  nevertheless  thereby 
enter  into  and  obtain  a  contract  from  the 
state  which  may  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
can  only  be  altered  in  case  power  to  alter 
was.  prior  thereto,  provided  for  in  the  con- 
stitution or  legislation  of  the  state.  Stanis- 
laus County  V.  San  Joaquin,  etc.,  Canal,  etc., 
Co.,  (1904)  102  U.  S.  206. 

The  organization  of  a  company  under  a 
general  state  railroad  and  tunnel  law,  and 
a  mere  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  a 
general  railroad  law  requiring  the  filing  of 


a  map  and  profile  of  the  proposed  route, 
could  not  give  an  exclusive  right  to  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  space  included  in  such  map  and 
profile  as  against  the  state,  nor  were  such 
contract  rights  acquired  as  could  be  impaired 
by  the  construction  of  a  municipal  board  of 
a  tunnel  occupying  part  of  the  route  mapped 
out.  Underground  R,  Co.  v.  New  York,  (1904) 
193  U.  S.  423. 

Reorganization  by  purchaser  at  foreclosure. 
—  A  general  railroad  law,  making  provision 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  corporation  upon 
the  reorganization  of  a  railroad  by  the  pur- 
chaser at  a  foreclosure  sale,  does  not  con- 
stitute a  contract  protected  by  the  Consti- 
tution. Grand  Rapids,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Osbom, 
(1004)    103  r.  S.  28. 


c.  Charter  Grantfd  by  Territorial  Governments. 


Charters  granted  by  territorial  governments 
are  contracts  protected  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.      People  v,  Marshall, 


(1844)  6  111.  672.     See  also  Territory  v,  Rey- 
burn,    (1860)    1   Kan.  5r)8. 
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d.  Subject  to  Reasonable  Regulations,  —  Corporations  are  impliedly 
subject  to  such  reasonable  regulations  in  respect  to  the  general  conduct  of  their 
affairs  as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  which  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  substantial  enjoyment  of  privileges  conferred  and  serve  only  to 
secure  tlie  ends  for  which  the  corporation  was  created. 


Bowlby    V. 
659. 


KUne,    (1002)     2S    Ind.    App. 


Distinction  between  powers  secured  by  con- 
tract and  mere  endowments  of  existence. — 
The  former  are  the  property  of  corporations 
of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived  without 
just  compensation;  the  latter  are  elements 
of  existence,  imparted  to  them  by  the  law 
of  their  being,  and  are  held  by  them  like  the 
natural  rights  of  the  natural  person,  subject 
to  be  controlled  and  modified  by  the  legisla- 
ture, the  same  as  it  may  control  and  modify 
the  natural  endowments  of  the  natural  per- 
son. It  may  not  be  easy  at  all  times  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  rights  which  are 
secured  by  the  contract  contained  in  their 
charter,  and  those  powers  which  are  conferred 
upHon  them  as  capacities  or  elements  of  their 
being.  Indeed,  the  judicial  mind  has  not 
to  any  great  extent  been  led  to  inquire  into 
this  distinction,  but  it  has  been  mostly  occu- 
pied in  defending  and  maintaining  those 
rights  which  are  secured  by  what  is  called 
this  legislative  contract,  and  it  has  required 
all  the  weight  of  the  judicial  department  of 
the  government  to  protect  these  rights 
against  the  encroachments  which  have  been 
sometimes  attempted  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  legislature.  While  we  must  be  unyielding 
in  resistance  to  such  encroachments  when- 
ever attempted,  we  must  not  forfjet  that  these 
artificial  beings  must  be  subject  to  govern- 
ment and  subordinate  to  legislation,  precisely 
the  same  as  an  individual  or  natural  person. 
Bank  of  Republic  v.  Hamilton  County,  ( 1858) 
21  111.  59. 

For  their  better  sovemment  —  Nor  does 
the  grant  of  private  charters  by  the  state 
at  all  affect  the  right  of  the  legislature  to 
enact  general  laws  for  the  better  government 
of  corporations  and  the  regulation  of  their 
rights  and  franchises,  provided  it  does  not, 
imder  the  pretense  of  regulating,  substan- 
tially impair  the  rights  themselves.  Ward  v, 
Farwell,  (1881)  97  111.  608. 


Subjecting  property  to  payment  of  debts. 

—  The  power  of  a  legislature  to  subject  the 
property  of  a  corporation  to  the  payment  of 
its  debts  is  undeniable.  The  exercise  of  such 
a  power  would  not  be  an  impairment  of  the 
obligation  of  the  contract  between  the  state 
and  the  corporation.  Louisville,  etc.  Turn- 
pike Road  Co.  17.  Ballard,  (1859)  2  Met.  (Ky.) 
1({5. 

Kendering  franchise  less  lucratiye.  —  There 
is  no  implied  contract  between  a  state  and  a 
corporation  that  there  shall  be  no  change  in 
the  laws  existing  at  the  time  of  the  incor- 
poration which  shall  render  the  use  of  the 
franchise  more  burdensome  or  less  lucrative, 
any  more  than  there  is  between  the  state 
and  an  individual  that  the  laws  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  property  sbaU 
remain  perpetually  in  force.  Drady  v.  Des 
Moines,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1881)  57  Iowa  393. 
See  also  Rodemacher  v.  Milwaukee,  etc,  R. 
Co.,  (1875)  41  Iowa  297. 

In  the  absence  of  reserved  power  legisla- 
tures have  no  authority  to  violate,  destroy, 
or  impair  chartered  rights  and  privileges,  or 
power  over  corporations,  except  such  as  they 
possess  by  virtue  of  their  legislative  author- 
ity over  persons  and  property  generally.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  reserved  power  does  not, 
in  any  sense,  constitute  a  condition  of  the 
grant,  and  cannot  have  effect  as  such,  but  is 
simply  a  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
tract, with  such  effect  upon  the  rights  of  the 
parties  thereto  as  the  law  ascribes  to  it 
People  t?.  O'Brien,  (1888)  111  N.  Y.  1,  af- 
firming (1887)   45  Hun   (N.  Y.)   519. 

Corporations  invested  with  franchises  to 
be  exercised  to  subserve  the  public  interest, 
deriving  their  powers  by  grant  directly  from 
the  public,  are  clearly  subject  to  public  con- 
trol, in  respect  to  the  terms  upon  which  their 
franchises  are  to  be  exercised,  unless  they  are 
protected  by  their  charters  from  such  inter- 
ference. State  r.  Columbus  Gas  Light,  etc, 
Co.,   (1878)  34  Ohio  St.  572. 


e.  Dissolution  of  Corporation.  —  A  private  corporation  may  be  dis- 
solved by  the  legislature  or  by  judicial  sentence,  and  such  dissolution  does  not 
impair  the  obligation  of  contracts  with  creditors  any  more  than  the  death  of  an 
individual  impairs  the  obligation  of  his  contracts.  The  obligation  survives, 
and  the  creditors  may  enforce  their  claims  against  any  property  belonging  to  the 
corporation,  and  every  creditor  is  presiuned  to  contract  with  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  the  dissolution  of  the  corporate  body. 


Mumma  r.  Potomac  Co.,  (1834)  8  Pet.  (U. 
S.)  281. 


rates  to  repeal  the  charter  is  unconstitu- 
tional. Carondelet  Canal,  etc.,  Co.  v,  Te- 
desco,  (1885)  37  La.  Ann.  100. 


Where  the  charter  possesses  all  the  features 
of    a    contract,    the    legislature    is    without  Where  the  charter  of  a  banking  corpora- 

power  to  repeal  it,  and  an  act  which  ope-       tion,  containing  no  reservation  of  the  power 
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to  repeal,  is  repealed,  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision is  violated.  Michigan  State  Bank  v, 
Hastings,  (1844)   1  Dougl.  (Mich.)  225. 

Repealing  charters  of  unorganised  corpo- 
rations.  —  A  constitutional  provision  declar- 
ing the  repeal  of  all  charters  under  which  a 
bona  fide  organization  had  not  taken  place 
and  business  been  begun  is  valid.  Chinclecla- 
mouche  Lumber,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Com.,  (1882)  100 
Pa.  St.  438. 

Where  a  corporation  is  subjected  to  a  total 
forfeiture  subsequent  to  the  charter,  for  a 
cause  which,  under  the  charter,  was  only  a 
ground  of  partial  forfeiture,  the  subsequent 
act  violates  the  obligation  of  the  contract. 
If  the  subsequent  act  adds  a  new  and  addi- 
tional term  to  the  contract  and  imposes  a 
forfeiture  of  the  franchise  for  the  violation 
thereof,  such  an  act  is  unconstitutional.  Peo- 
ple V,  Jackson,  etc..  Plank  Road  Co.,  (1861) 
9  Mich.  285,  per  Christiancy  and  Campbell,  JJ. 

Disposition  of  assets.  —  A  repeal  of  a 
charter  does  not  of  itself  violate  or  impair 
the  obligations  of  any  contract  which  the  cor- 
poration has  entered  into.  But  the  legisla- 
ture cannot  establish  such  rules  in  regard  to 
the  management  and  disposition  of  the  assets 
of  the  corporation,  that  the  avails  shall  be 
diverted  from,  or  divided  unfairly  and  un- 
equally among,  the  creditors,  and  thus  im- 
pair the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  that  the 
portion  of  the  avails  which  belong  to  the 
stockholders  shall  be  sequestered  and  diverted 
from  the  owners,  and  thus  injure  vested 
rights.  Lothrop  v,  Stedraan,  (1875)  13 
Blatchf.  (U.  S.)   134,  15  Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,519. 

A  Massachusetts  statute  which  provided 
"that  all  bodies  corporate  or  politic,  which 
now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  established,  and 
whose  powers  would  expire,  either  by  express 
limitation  in  their  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion, or  otherwise,  shall  be,  and  they  hereby 


are,  continued  bodies  corporate  and  politic, 
for  the  term  of  three  years  from  and  after 
the  day  on  which  their  powers  would  expire, 
as  aforesaid,  for  the  purposes  of  prosecuting 
and  defending  all  suits  which  now  are  or 
may  hereafter  be  instituted,  and  of  enabling 
such  bodies  corporate  and  politic  gradually 
to  settle  and  close  their  concerns  and  divide 
their  capital  stock;  but  not  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  the  business  for  which  such 
bodies  corporate  and  politic  have  been  or 
may  be  established,"  was  held  to  be  consti- 
tutional. Foster  v.  Essex  Bank,  (1819)  IG 
Mass.  245. 

The  charter  was  not  dissolved  by  the  Revo- 
lution. — "  By  the  Revolution  the  duties,  as 
well  as  the  powers,  of  government  devolved 
on  the  people  of  2iew  Hampshire,  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  among  the  latter  was  compre- 
hended the  transcendent  power  of  parliament, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  executive  department. 
It  is  too  clear  to  require  the  support  of  argu- 
ment, that  all  contracts  and  rights  respect- 
ing property  remained  unchanged  by  the 
Revolution.  The  obligations,  then,  which 
were  created  by  the  charter  to  Dartmouth 
College,  were  the  same  in  the  new  that  they 
had  been  in  the  old  government.  The  power 
of  the  government  was  also  the  same.  A  re- 
peal of  this  charter  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  would  have  been  an  extraor- 
dinary and  unprecedented  act  of ,  power, 
but  one  which  could  have  been  contested  only 
by  the  restrictions  upon  the  legislature,  to  be 
found  in  the  constitution  of  the  state.  But 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  im- 
posed this  additional  limitation,  that  the 
legislature  of  a  state  shall  pass  no  act 
'  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.' " 
Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  (1819)  4 
Wheat.  (U.  S.)  651,  reversing  (1817)  1  N. 
H.  111. 


f.  Absolving  Individual  Liability  by  Incorporation.  —  When  a  con- 
tract has  been  made  with  individuals  formed  into  a  company  by  articles  of 
association,  is  is  not  competent  for  the  state,  by  an  act  of  inoarporation,  to 
absolve  them  from  individual  liability  without  the  consent  of  all  parties  to 
the  contract. 

Witmer  t?.   Schlatter,    (1830)    2  Rawle  (Pa.)    363. 

g.  Power  to  Amend  Chaetebs  —  (1)  In  General.  —  The  legislature  can 
alter  the  charter  of  a  corporation  with  the  assent  of  all  the  corporators.  That 
assent  may  be  manifested  in  at  least  three  ways;  (1)  by  asking  tlie  legislature 
to  make  the  alteration  or  amendment;  (2)  by  expressly  accepting  an  amend- 
ment enacted  without  request;  (3)  by  acting  upon,  and  acquiescing  in,  an 
amendment  enacted  without  request. 

amendment  is  made  by  the  state  and  accepted 
by  the  corporation,  it  is  valid.  Phinney  v. 
Sheppard,  etc.,  Hospital,   (1898)  88  Md.  633. 

Substantive  alterations  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  parcel  of  a  private  charter,  without  the 
previous  concurrence  of  the  corporators,  mani- 
fested in  some  way  recognized  by  the  law. 
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Smead  v.  Indianapolis,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1858) 
11  Ind.  104.  See  also  Ehrenzeller  r.  Union 
Canal  Co.,  (1829)  1  Rawle  (Pa.)  181;  Wood- 
fork  V,  Union  Bank,  (1866)  3  Coldw.  (Tenn.) 
488. 

Eren  if  there  is  no  reserved  power  to  amend 
the  charter   of   a   corporation,    still    if   the 
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CONSTITUTION. 


Art.  1,  iM.  IOl 


Unless  so  sanctioned,  they  are  esteemed  as 
unauthorized  interferences  with  a  solemn 
compact  between  the  public  and  the  individ- 
uals compOBing  the  corporation;  and,  there- 
fore,  obnoxious  to  the  constitutional  prohi- 
bition touching  the  obligation  of  contracts. 
Com.  V.  CuUen,  (1850)  13  Pa.  St.  138. 

The  charter  of  a  corporation  designed  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  particular  object' 
through  the  investment  of  the  funds  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  if  fairly  obtained,  is  a 
contract,  at  least  after  interests  have  become 
vested  under  it,  which  the  legislature  cannot 
substantially  impair  without  violating  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  make  compulsory  amendments, 
materially  affecting  rights  under  such  char- 
ters. Smead  i\  Indianapolis,  etc.,  R.  Co., 
(1858)    11  Ind.  104. 

The  rule  forbidding  the  amendment  or  re- 
peal of  charters  granted  to  private  corpora- 
tions rests  upon  the  theory  that  vested  rights 
will  be  destroyed,  and  the  obligations  of  a 
contract  impaired,  by  the  amendment  or  re- 
peal. At  the  foundation  of  the  rule  is  the 
assumption  that  the  charter  is  a  contract. 
With  the  fall  of  this  assumption  falls  the 
rule.  This  assumption  must  fall  unless  there 
be  present  the  elements  of  a  contract.  The 
absence  of  these  elements  saps  the  foundation 
which  alone  gives  support  to  the  rule.  Cin- 
cinnati, etc.,  R.  Co.  t?.  Clifford,  (1887)  113 
Ind.  460. 

Contract   between  corporation   and   mem- 


bers. —  The  eontract  between  the  members  of 
a  coiporate  body  and  the  corporation  is  pro- 
tected by  the  oonstitutional  provision,  and 
the  legislature  has  no  right  or  power  to 
confer  the  authority  upon  the  stockholders 
of  the  corporation  owning  more  than  half  of 
the  stock  to  accept  an  amendment  to  the 
charter.  New  Orleans,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Harris, 
(1854)   27  Miss.  517. 

A  corporation  may  mneiider  ita  cbaxter 
and  accept  a  new  one  with  other  and  different 
pro^sions.  Atty. -Gen.  r.  Society,  etc.,  (1859) 
10  Rich.  Eq.  (S.  Car.)  604. 


Charter  and  amendment  pasKd  at 
•esaion.  —  After  vested  rights  have  been  ac- 
quired the  charter  of  a  corporation  cannot 
be  so  amended  as  to  impair  those  rights,  un- 
less the  power  to  repeal  is  expressly  reserved; 
but  where  the  original  and  amendatory  acta 
are  both  passed  at  the  same  session,  with  an 
interval  of  short  duration  between,  and  there 
is  no  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
original  Act,  nor  any  rights  acquired  during 
the  interval,  the  amendatory  Act  is  valid. 
Cincinnati,  etc.,  R.  Co.  r.  Clifford,  (1887) 
113  Ind.  460. 

Not  when  contracts  with  third  peiwms 
violated.  —  A  court  of  equity  in  certain  cases 
will  enjoin  a  corporation  not  to  proceed  un- 
der an  amendment  to  their  charter  passed 
by  their  assent,  as  where  the  effect  would  be 
to  enable  the  corporation  to  violate  their 
contracts  with  third  persons.  Pennsylvania 
College  Cases,  (1871)  13  Wall.   (U.  S.)   219. 


(2)  Reserved  Power  to  Amend  or  Repeal  Charters  —  (a)  In  eeneraL  —  No 

question  can  arise  as  to  the  impairment  of  the  obligation  of  a  contract  when  a 

corporation  has  accepted  all  of  its  corporate  powers  subject  to  the  reserved 

power  of  the  state  to  modify  its  charter  and  to  impose  additional  burdens  upon 

the  enjoyment  of  its  franchise. 

pleasure,  without  restrictions  or  conditions 
limiting  the  power  of  repeal,  the  legislature 
has  the  right  to  exercise  its  power  summarily, 
and  at  will,  and  its  action,  being  a  legislative 
and  not  a  judicial  act,  cannot  be  reviewed  by 
the  courts,  unless  it  should  exercise  its  power 
8o  wantonly  and  causelessly  as  palpably  to 
violate  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  and, 
in  such  case,  a  repeal,  like  other  legislative 
acts  which  do  thus  palpably  violate  the  prin- 
ciple of  natural  justice,  may  be  reviewed  by 
the  courts.  Lothrop  r.  Stedman,  (1875)  13 
Blatchf.  (U.  S.)  134,  16  Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,519. 


Sioux  City  St.  R.  Co.  v.  Sioux  City,  (1891) 
138  U.  S.  108,  affirming  (1889)  78  Iowa  367. 
See  also  the  following  cases: 

Alabama.  —  Mobile,  etc.,  R.  Co.  t?.  Steiner, 
(1878)  61  Ala.  559. 

Louisiana,  —  New  Orleans  v.  St.  Anna's 
Asylum,  (1879)  31  La.  Ann.  292. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Chincleclamouche  Lumber, 
etc.,  Co.  V.  Com.,  (1882)  100  Pa.  St.  444; 
Com.  V.  Fayette  County  R.  Co.,  (1867)  55  Pa. 
St.  4.54. 

Rhode  Island.  —  State  v.  Brown,  etc.,  Mfg. 
Co.,  18  R.  I.  16. 

Tennessee.  —  Ferguson  v.  Miners',  etc.. 
Bank,  (r856)  3  Sneed  (Tenn.)  609. 

Virginia.  —  Robinson  r.  Gardiner,  (1868) 
18  Gratt.   (Va.)  509. 

Wisconsin.  —  West  Wisconsin  R.  Co.  V. 
Trempealeau  County,   (1874)    35  Wis.  257. 

A  charter  is  a  contract  between  the  state 
and  the  corporators,  and  the  corporation  takes 
the  grant  subject  to  the  limitations  which 
are  contained  in  the  act  of  incorporation. 
If  no  power  of  repeal  is  to  be  reserved,  none 
can  be  exercised ;  but,  when  the  charter  itself 
or  a  general  statute  provides  that  the  charter 
is  subject  to  repeal  by  the  legislature,  at  its 


The  power  to  grant  an  irrepealable  right 
by  a  compromise  agreement  depends  on  the 
existence  of  the  authority  to  make  such  grant 
by  original  action.  Northern  Cent.  R.  Co.  v. 
Maryland,  (1902)  187  U.  S.  267,  affirming 
(1901)  93  Md.  737. 

The  mere  form  adopted  by  the  legialatnze 
in  conferring  a  right  on  a  corporation  can- 
not be  controlling,  for  if  it  were  so  the  pro- 
visions of  a  state  constitution  inhibiting  the 
granting  of  an  irrepealable  charter,  instead 
of  being  commanding  and  prohibitive,  would 
merely  be  precatory  and  advisory.  Northera 
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Gent.  R.  Go.  t7.  Maryland,  (1902)   187  U.  S. 
269,  affirming  (1901)  93  Md.  737. 

To  be  exercised  by  state  alone.  — The  ob- 
ject and  purpose  of  the  reserved  power  of  the 
state  to  alter,  modify,  or  repeal  corporate 
charters  is  a  reservation  to  the  state  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  to  be  exercised  by  the 
state  only,  and  cannot  be  extended  to  giving 
a  power  to  one  part  of  the  corporators  as 
against  another  which  they  did  not  have  be- 
fore. Zabriskie  v.  Hackensack^  etc.,  R.  Co., 
(1867)  18  N.  J.  Eq.  178. 

By  a  constitutional  convention.  —  When 
the  general  assembly  has  the  reserved  power 
to  alter  or  amend  the  charter  of  a  corpora- 
tion, the  power  to  modify  the  charter  may  be 
exercised  by  a  constitutional  convention. 
Pennsylvania  R.  Co.  v.  Duncan,  (1886)  111 
Pa.  St.  361.  See  also  Matter  of  Reciprocity 
Bank,  (1860)  22  N.  Y.  9. 

Legislature  to  determine  when  right  to  be 
exercised.  —  Where  the  state  has  reserved 
power  to  amend,  alter,  or  repeal  a  charter 
whenever  the  public  good  may  require,  the 
legislature  is  the  proper  tribunal  to  decide 
when  the  right  should  be  exercised.  State 
V.  Miller,  (1863)  30  N.  J.  L.  368. 

Repeal  or  amend  Act  giving  additional 
powers.  —  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or 
amend  an  Act  upon  which  a  company  depends 
for  its  existence  must  embrace  the  right  to 
repeal  or  amend  a  subsequent  Act  which 
merely  conferred  upon  the  company  additional 
powers.  Marion  Tp.  Gravel  Road  Co.  v, 
Sleeth,  (1876)  53  Ind.  35. 

It  has  the  negative  effect  of  preventing 
the  statute  of  incorporation  being  exempted 
by  the  contract  clause  from  the  legislative 
power  of  amendment  and  repeal,  and  putting 
it  on  an  equality  with  other  statutes  that  are 
not  contracts,  and  are  subject  to  that  power. 
By  not  giving  it  a  superior  position,  the 
legislature  leave  it  on  that  level  of  subjec- 
tion. The  reserved  power  of  amendment  and 
repeal  is  not  anything  more  than  the  le^s- 
lature  would  have  had  without  a  reservation, 
if  statutes  of  incorporation  had  been  held  to 
be  possessed  of  the  ordinary  amenable  and 
repealable  quality  of  other  statutes.  With  a 
reservation  of  that  power,  an  Act  of  incorpo- 
ration, regarded  as  a  grant,  is  an  alterable 
and  revocable  grant,  a  gift  or  conveyance  of 
something,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  which  the 
grantor  can,  without  the  grantee's  consent, 
take  back  or  destroy.  Ashuelot  R.  Co.  v. 
Elliott,  (1878)  58  N.  H.  451. 

Substitution  of  new  charter.  — The  power 
of  the  legislature  has  its  limits.  The  legis- 
lature cannot  impose  a  new  charter  and 
oblige  the  Htockholders  to  accept  it.  It  can 
alter  or  modify  an  old  one ;  but  the  power  to 
alter  or  modify  anything  can  never  be  held 
to  imply  a  power  to  substitute  a  new  thing 
entirely  different.  Zabriskie  t?.  Hackensack, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1807)  18  N.  J.  Eq.  178. 

When  germane  to  objects  of  corpofution.  — 
Where  in  conferring  corporate  power  upon  a 
company  the  legislature  expressly  reserves 
the  right  to  alter  or  amend  its  charter  at 


pleasure,  this  reservation  becomes  a  part  of 
the  contract  between  the  state  and  the  corpo- 
rators, and  the  exercise  of  it  in  no  manner 
impairs  the  obligation  of  the  contract.  And 
the  legislature  may  make  the  alteration  as 
lawful  by  the  substitution  of  a  new  charter 
as  by  an  amendment  of  the  old  charter,  pro- 
vided such  substituted  charter  is  germane 
and  necessary  to  the  objects  and  purposes  for 
which  the  company  was  organized.  Sprigg  v. 
Western  Tel.  Co.,  (1877)  46  Md.  67. 

The  power  to  withdraw  an  entire  franchise 
granted,  necessarily  includes  the  power  to 
modify  it,  or  to  restrict  the'  exercise  of  it. 
West  End,  etc.,  St.  R.  Co.  v.  Atlanta  St.  R. 
Co.,  (1873)  49  Ga.  151. 

Without  consent.  —  Where  the  right  of  the 
legislature  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the 
charters  of  corporations  is  absolute,  and  not 
dependent  upon  their  consent,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  such  consent  has  been  given  or  not. 
Worcester  i\  Norwich,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1871) 
109  Mass.  103. 

Where  the  right  to  alter  a  charter  is  re- 
served by  the  legislature  the  assent  of  the 
corporation  is  not  necessary  to  give  validity 
to  a  legislative  alteration  of  the  charter. 
Hyatt  r.  Whipple,  (1862)  37  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 
595. 

The  power  must  be  held  to  be  limited  to 
this  extent.  The  legislature  may  certainly 
repeal  the  charter  of  any  bank,  but  it  cannot 
compel  a  bank  to  accept  an  amendment  or 
modification  of  its  charter.  Nor  is  any  such 
amendment  or  modification  of  its  charter 
binding  upon  the  bank  without  its  acceptance. 
Banks  are  private  corporations,  created  by  a 
charter,  or  act  of  incorporation  from  the  gov- 
ernment, which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract, 
and  therefore,  in  order  to  complete  the  creation 
of  such  corporations,  something  more  than 
the  mere  grant  of  a  charter  is  required ;  that 
is,  in  order  to  give  to  the  charter  the  full 
force  and  effect  of  an  executed  contract,  it 
must  be  accepted.  Yeaton  v.  Old  Dominion 
Bank,  (1872)  21  Gratt.  (Va.)  593. 

A  power  existing  in  the  legislature  by 
virtue  of  a  reservation  only,  could  not  be 
made  the  foundation  of  an  authority  to  do 
that  which  is  expressly  inhibited  "by  the 
Constitution,  or  afford  the  basis  of  a  claim 
to  increase  jurisdiction  over  the  lives,  lib- 
erty, or  property  of  citizens  beyond  the  scope 
of  express  constitutional  power.  People  v, 
O'Brien,  (1888)  111  ^.Y.  I,  affirming  (1887) 
45  Hun  (N.  Y.)  619. 

The  extent  to  which  this  reserved  power 
may  be  exercised  has  not  been  distim.'tly  ad- 
judged. It  need  not  be  claimed  to  be  with- 
out limit,  or  that  it  may  be  capriciously  or 
wantonly  exercised,  but  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  it  may  be  exercised  in  all  cases, 
and  to  any  extent^  to  carry  out  the  original 
purposes  of  the  incorporation,  and  to  secure 
the  due  administration  of  justice  in  regard  to 
the  rights  of  the  creditors  of  the  corporation 
and  the  proper  distribution  of  its  assets. 
Hyatt  t?.  McMahon,  (1857)  25  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 
468. 
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At    to    ezemptioB    from    tazAtion.  —  A 

special  statute  authorizing  a  city  to  estab- 
lish a  waterworks  system  and  providing  that 
"  said    reservoir    or    reservoirs,    machinery, 

{apes,  mains,  and  appurtenances,  with  the 
and  upon  which  they  are  situated,  shall  be 
and  remain  forever  exempt  from  state,  county, 
and  city  tax,"  did  not  tie  the  hands  of  the 
state  so  that  it  could  not,  by  legislation, 
withdraw  such  exemption  and  subject  the 
property  to  taxation,  when,  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  the  special  statute,  there  was 
an  existing  general  statute  which  provided 
that  all  statutes  "  shall  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment or  repeal  at  the  will  of  the  legislature, 
unless  a  contrary  intent  be  therein  plainly 
expressed."  Covington  r.  Kentucky,  (1899) 
173  U.  S.  231.  See  also  I^uiaville  Water 
Co.  V.  Kentucky,  (1898)  170  U.  S.  127;  and 
see  the  following  cases: 

United  States.  —  Citizens*  Sav.  Bank  v. 
Owensboro,  (1899)  173  U.  S.  044,  affirming, 
in  part,  (1897)  102  Ky.  174;  Stone  r.  Bank 
of  Commerce,  (1899)  174  U.  8.  419;  Fidelity 
Trust,  etc.,  Co.  r.  Louisville,  (1899)  174  U. 
S.  429 ;  Louisville  Third  Nat.  Bank  t\  Stone, 
( 1899 )  174  U.  S.  432 ;  Deposit  Bank  r.  Owens- 
bore,  173  U.  S.  662;  Farmers',  etc.,  Bank  V. 
Owensboro,  (1899)  173  U.  8.  663;  Louisville 
Water  Co.  v.  Clark,  (1892)  143  U.  S.  12, 
affirming  (1890)  90  Ky.  515. 

yeto  Jersey.  — StAte  r.  Miller,  (1863)  30 
N.  J.  L.  368;  State  v.  Railroad  Taxation, 
(1874)   37  N.  J.  L.  228. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Jones,  etc.,  Mfg.  Co.  r. 
Com.,  (1871)  69  Pa.  St.  138;  Union  Imp.  Co. 
V.  Com.,  (1871)  69  Pa.  St.  143;  Iron  City 
Bank  v.  Pittsburgh,  (1800)  37  Pa.  St.  340. 

Privilege  ta^es,  being  taxes  on  property, 
are  subject  to  constitutional  limitations,  and 
their  exemption  in  the  charter  of  a  corpora- 
tion is  equally  repealable  as  that  of  ad  va- 
lorem taxes.  Gulf,  etc.,  U.  Co.  r.  Hewes, 
(1901)  183  U.  S.  77. 

Purchase  of  corporate  property  at  fore- 
closure sale.  —  When  the  property  of  a  rail- 
road company  is  sold  under  foreclosure  and 
purchased  by  a  company  organized  under 
a  general  law  regulating  mortgages  by  cor- 
porations and  sales  thereunder,  if  a  char- 
ter privilege  of  the  original  company  passed 
by  the  sale  to  the  purchaser,  it  would  be 
subject  to  a  provision  of  the  state  constitu- 
tion in  force  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  that 
"  All  general  laws  and  special  acts  passed 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  altered  from 
time  to  time,  or  repealed."  Matthews  v. 
North  Carolina,  (1899)  97  Fed.  Rep.  402. 

Regulating  pajnnent  of  employees.  —  'Where 
a  corporation  was  chartered  by  an  Act  which 
was  made  Riibject  to  the  provision  that  acts 
of  incorporation  mifrht  be  amended  or  re- 
pealed at  the  will  of  the  general  assembly, 
it  was  held  that  an  Act  which  was  subse- 
quently passed  requiring  manufacturing  cor- 
porations to  pay  their  employees  weekly  was 
an  amendment  to  the  corporation's  charter, 
and  was  constitutional.  State  v.  Brown,  etc., 
Mfg.  Co.,  18  R.  I.  16. 


Authomi]^^  reduction  of  capitaL  —  Where 
the  legislature  has  reserved  the  power  to 
amend  or  repeal  a  corporate  charter,  a  stat- 
ute which  is  suhMMjueiitly  passed,  which 
authorizes  the  company  to  reduce  the  capital 
on  consent  of  a  certain  majority  of  the  stock- 
holders, is  not  unconstitutional.  Joslyn  r. 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co..  (C.  PL  Spec.  T. 
1872)   12  Abb.  Pr.  N.  S.  (N.  Y.)  329. 

Affecting  liability  of  stockholders.  —  Wliere 
the  general  banking  law  of  a  state  reserved 
to  the  legislature  the  power  to  alter  or  repeal 
it  at  any  time,  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution which  provided  that  the  stockholders 
in  every  corporation  and  joint  stock  associa- 
tion for  banking  purposes,  issuing  bank  notes 
after  Jan.  1,  iH50.  siiould  be  individuaUy 
responsible,  was  held  to  be  constitutional, 
though  the  articles  of  association  of  the  bank 
incorporated  under  the  general  law  provided 
that  the  shareholders  should  not  be  individu- 
ally liable.  Oliver  Lee,  etc.,  Bank's  Appli- 
cation, (1860)  21  N.  Y.  9.  See  also  Close  v. 
Nove,  (Buffalo  Super.  Ct.  Tr.  T-  1893)  2 
Misc.  (N.  Y.)  226. 

Affecting  mode  of  voting  by  stockholders. 
—  A  power,  reserved  by  the  constitution  of  a 
state  to  its  legislature,  to  alter,  amend,  or 
rep>eal  future  acts  of  incorporation,  author- 
izes the  legislature,  in  order  to  secure  the 
minority  of  stockholders,  in  corporations 
organized  under  general  laws,  the  power  of 
electing  a  representative  membership  in 
boards  of  directors,  to  permit  each  stock- 
holder to  cumulate  his  votes  upon  any  one  or 
more  candidates  for  directors.  Looker  r. 
Maynard,  (1900)  179  U.  S.  61,  affirming 
(1897)  111  Mich.  498.  See  also  Gregg  r. 
Granby  Min.,  etc.,  Co.,  (1901)  164  Mo.  616. 
But  see  Matter  of  Newark  Library  Assoc, 
(1899)  64  N.  J.  L.  217. 

Of  railroad  company  —  Requiring  erection 
of  stations,  —  Where  the  charter  of  a  rail- 
road company  was  subject  to  amendment, 
alteration,  or  repeal,  a  statute  which  required 
the  company  to  erect  a  station  on  its  road 
and  cause  trains  to  stop  there  was  held  to 
be  constitutional.  Com.  v.  Eastern  R.  Co., 
(1869)  103  Mass.  254.  See  also  Worcester 
17.  Norwich,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1871)  109  Mass. 
103,  as  to  a  union  station,  and  State  v.  New 
Haven,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1876)  43  Conn.  351.  as 
to  stopping  trains  at  station  abandoned  with 
the  consent  of  the  state  railroad  commission. 

Location  of  railroad  route.  —  Where  a  state 
reserved  the  power  to  withdraw  the  fran- 
chises, or  change,  modify,  or  destroy  the  cor- 
poration, it  was  held  that  a  railroad  company 
which  had  the  power  to  locate  and  constnict 
its  road  where  it  thought  proper  could  not 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion because  its  charter  had  been  amended 
after  the  company  located  and  before  it  had 
constructed  its  road,  the  amendment  con- 
fining the  road  to  a  particular  route.  Ma- 
con, etc.,  R."Co.  V.  Gibson,  (1890)   85  Ga.  1. 

Requiring  street  railroad  to  paioe  tracks.  — 
The  right  of  the  legislature  to  require  street 
railway  companies  in  cities  of  a  certain  class 
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to  pave  the  part  of  the  streets  occupied  by 
their  tracks  in  conformity  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  remainder  of  the  streets,  or,  in 
case  of  their  failure  or  neglect  to  perform 
such  duty,  to  authorize  the  municipal  authori- 
ties to  make  such  improvement,  and,  by  the 
levy  of  a  special  assessment,  charge  the  cost 
and  expense  thereof  against  such  street  rail- 
way company,  which  shall  be  a  lien  on  its 
property,  is  a  reasonable  exercise  of  the 
reserve  power  vested  in  the  legislature,  and 
in  no  wise  violates  or  impairs  the  obligation 
of  a  contract  with  respect  to  the  charter  of 
such  street  railway  company.  Lincoln  St. 
R.  Co.  17.  Lincoln,  (1901)  61  Neb.  109. 

Permitting  another  railroad  to  use  same 
streets.  —  The  legislature,  having  reserved 
the  power  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  char- 
ter of  a  street  railroad  company,  might  law- 
fully, whenever  it  deemed  necessary  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  the  public,  author- 
ize another  corporation  to  lay  a  similar  track 
through  the  same  streets,  or  to  use  the  track 
of  the  first  corporation,  making  compensation 
to  that  company  for  the  use  and  wear  of  its 
tracks  without  making  it  any  compensation 
for  the  diminution  of  its  profits  or  of  the 
value  of  its  franchise.  Metropolitan  R.  Co. 
V.  Highland  St.  R.  Co.,  (1875)  118  Mass.  290. 

Operation  of  connecting  ferry.  —  A  rail- 
road company  which  lawfully  acquires  an 
existing  ferry  franchise  as  a  part  of  its  \ine, 
may  be  required  to  operate  the  ferry,  although 
unprofitable  by  itself,  where  the  railroad's 
charter  is  subject  to  alteration.  Brownell 
V.  Old  Colony  R.  Co.,  (1895)  164  Mass.  29. 

Authorizing  subscription  to  stock  of  an- 
other railroad.  —  Where  the  charter  of  a 
railroad  company  reserved  the  right  to  the 
legislature  to  alter,  modify,  or  repeal  the 
Act,  and  subjected  the  company  to  all  the 
liabilities  imposed  by  the  Revised  Statutes, 
amongst  which  was  the  provision  that  every 
charter  of  incorporation  that  should  thereafter 
be  granted  should  be  subject  to  alteration, 
suspension,  and  repeal,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
legislature,  it  was  held  that  the  Act  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  of  April  12,  1851, 
authorizing  the  several  railroad  corporations 
of  the  state  to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Great  Western  Railroad,  Canada  West, 
was  constitutional  and  valid.  White  v.  Syra- 
cuse, etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1863)  14  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 
659. 

Assessment  for  support  of  railroad  commis- 
sion.—  Where  the  legislature  possesses  the 
power  to  amend  the  charter  of  a  railroad  cor- 
poration, an  Act  which  requires  the  company 
to  pay  an  assessment  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  a  commission  to  supervise  rail- 
roads, is  valid.  Charlotte,  etc.,  R.  Co.  r. 
Gibbes,  (1887)  27  S.  Car.  385. 

Of  waterworks  company  —  regulating 
rates.  —  The  exercise  of  the  power  reserved 
to  the  legislature  to  regulate  by  its  own  act, 


or  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  munici- 
pality, the  rates  to  be  char^^ed  by  a  water 
company  supplying  such  municipality  and  its 
inhabitants  with  water,  so  as  to  require  such 
company  to  charge  reasonable  rates  only  for 
water  supplied,  does  not  deprive  such  com- 
pany of  its  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  nor  does  it  impair  the  obligation  of  a 
contract  between  it  and  the  city  for  higher 
rates,  where  such  company  was  created  and 
such  contract  was  made  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1885.  Tampa 
V.  Tampa  Waterworks  Co.,  (Fla.  1903)  34  So. 
Rep.  631. 

Of  insurance  company  —  assessments  on 
premium  notes  due  insolvent  company. — 
Where,  in  granting  a  charter  to  an  insurance 
company,  the  legislature  reserved  the  right  to 
alter  it,  and  subsequently  the  right  was  exer- 
cised by  declaring  that  if  the  assets  of  the 
corporation  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  he  should  make  assessments  upon 
the  premium  notes,  it  was  held  that  this  was 
a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  regulation. 
Hyatt  V.  McMahon,  (1857)  25  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 
457. 

Of  educational  institutions.  —  In  the  act  of 
incorporation  of  Jefferson  College  it  was 
provided  "  that  the  constitution  of  the  col- 
lege hereby  and  hereiq  established  shall  be 
and  remain  the  irrevocable  constitution  of 
said  college  forever,  and  the  same  shall  not 
be  altered  by  any  ordinance,  or  by-law  of  the 
trustees,  nor  in  any  other  manner  than  by  an 
Act  of  the  legislature  of  the  commonwealth." 
This  was  held  to  be  a  good  reservation  of  the 
right  by  the  legislature  to  change  and  alter 
the  charter  of  the  corporation.  Houston  v. 
Jefferson  College,  (1869)  63  Pa.  St.  437. 

A  Maine  statute  enacted  that  "the  presi- 
dent, and  trustees,  and  the  overseers  of 
Bowdoin  College  shall  have,  hold,  and  enjoy 
their  powers  and  privileges  in  all  respects, 
subject,  however,  to  be  altered,  limited,  re- 
strained, or  extended  by  the  legislature,  etc., 
as  shall,  etc.,  be  judged  necessary  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  said  institution.^'  This 
could  not  be  construed  to  include  an  author- 
ity to  annul  the  charter,  or  the  corporation 
created  by  it,  or  the  institution  itself,  or  to 
create  new  boards,  in  whom  the  corporate 
powers  and  privileges  may  be  vested;  or  to 
transfer  to  other  persons  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  old  boards;  or  to  add  new 
members  to  the  board  by  the  nomination  of 
the  legislature,  or  by  that  of  the  governor 
and  council  of  the  state;  and  subsequent 
statutes  enlarging  the  boards,  making  the 
governor,  ew  officio,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  declaring  that  no  person  hold- 
ing the  office  of  president  in  any  college  in 
the  state  should  hold  his  office  beyond  the 
day  of  the  next  commencement  of  the  col- 
lege, and  altering  the  tenure  of  their  offices, 
were  therefore  unconstitutional.  Allen  v. 
McKeen,  (1833)  1  Sumn.  (U.  S.)  276,  1  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  229. 


(b)  By  a  Constitutional  Provision.  —  A\Tiere  the  constitution  of  a  state  reserves  the 
right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  the  charters  of  corporations,  all  charters  granted 
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by  the  legislature  are  subject  to  such  provision,  and  therefore  are  wanting  in 

that  attribute  of  irrevocability  which  is  essential  to  bring  them  within  the 

intendment  of  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  protecting 

contracts  from  impairment. 

held  that  a  statute  giving  to  the  city  an  in- 
creased and  majority  representation  on  the 
board  of  directors  did  not  impair  the  obUga- 
tion  of  any  contract,  in  view  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  and  general  statute.  Miller 
V.  SUte,  (1872)  15  Wall.  (U.  8.)  478. 


Northern  Cent.  R.  Co.  r.  Maryland,  (1902) 
187  U.  S.  267,  wherein  the  court  said: 
**  Where  a  new  corporation  is  chartered,  sub- 
ject to  a  constitution  which  forbids  the  grant- 
ing of  an  irrepealable  right,  such  new  cor- 
poration cnnnot  become  endowed  by  the  effect 
of  a  legislative  contract  with  an  irrepealable 
right  forbidden  by  the  constitution.  If  one  of 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  corporation 
possessed,  prii)r  to  the  formation  of  the  new 
corporation,  such  right,  and  under  the  as- 
sumption that  the  right  itself  passed  to  the 
new  body,  it  loses  its  irrepealable  character, 
because  the  new  corporation  is  subject  by  the 
very  law  of  its  bein^  to  the  provision  of  the 
constitution  forbidding  irrepealable  grants/' 
affirming  (1901)  93  Md.  737.  See  also  the 
following  cases: 

United  Hiates.  —  Bondholders  r.  Railroad 
Com'rs,  (1874)   3  Fed.  Cas.  No.  1.625. 

Florida.  —  Tampa  v.  Tampa  Waterworks 
Co..   (Fla.  1903)   34*So.  Rep.  631. 

Indiana.  —  Frisbie  t\  Fogg,  ( 1881 )  78  Ind. 
269. 

Maryland.  —  Phinney  v.  Sheppard,  etc., 
Hospital,  (1898)  88  Md.  633;  Jackson  v. 
Walsh,  (1892)  75  Md.  304;  State  r.  Northern 
Cent.  R.  Co.,   (1876)  44  Md.  131. 

A  state  constitution  provided  that  *' cor- 
porations may  be  formed  under  general  laws, 
but  shall  not  be  created  by  special  act  except 
in  certain  cases.  All  general  laws  and  special 
acts  passed  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be 
altered  from  time  to  time  or  repealed,"  and 
a  statute  provided  that  "  the  charter  of  every 
corporation  that  shall  hereafter  be  granted 
by  the  legislature  shall  be  subject  to  altera- 
tion, suspension,  and  repeal,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  legislature."  Uader  a  general  railroad 
law  authorizing  the  formation  of  railroad  cor- 
porations with  thirteen  directors  a  company 
was  formed,  and  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  the  road  the  legislature  authorized  a  mu- 
nicipal corporation  to  subscribe  to  a  certain 
amount  of  stock  to  be  represented  by  a  cer- 
tain and  proportionate  number  of  directors. 
The  city  having  paid  in  full  the  amount  sub- 
scribed by  it,  and  a  little  more  than  a  third 
of  the  amount  subscribed  by  the  other  stock- 
holders  having  been   paid   by  them,   it   was 


A  state  constitutional  provision  prohibit- 
ing the  legislature  from  *'  making  any  irrevo- 
cable grant  of  special  privileges  or  immuni- 
ties "  is  not  nullified  by  a  provision  which 
gives  the  general  assembly  power  to  alter, 
amend,  or  revoke  a  charter  "'  whenever,  in 
their  opinion,  it  may  be  injurious  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state;  in  such  manner,  however, 
that  no  injustice  shall  be  done  to  the  cor- 
porators." Bienville  Water  Supply  Co.  v. 
Mobile,  (1902)   186  U.  S.  220. 

Under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Ne- 
braska, special  charters  to  corporations,  with 
exceptions  mentioned,  are  prohibited.'  (Cor- 
porations receive  their  franchises  only  by 
general  law,  and  are  subject  to  all  the  legal 
rules  and  statutes  as  to  the  reserve  power  of 
the  law-making  body  of  alteration  and  amend- 
ment. The  laws  of  the  state  and  the  articles 
of  incorporation  are  considered  in  the  nature 
of  a  grant,  and  constitute  the  charter  of  the 
company.  Lincoln  St.  R.  Co.  v.  Lincoln, 
(1901)  61  Neb.  109. 

It  is  vnneceMary  to  reaenre  the  power  of 
alteration,  amendment,  or  revocation  in  any 
statute  of  incorporation,  and  the  legislature 
cannot  divest  itself  of  the  power,  even  if  it 
would  undertake  to  do  it,  by  the  most  express 
words.  Com.  v.  Hock  Age  Mut.  Beneficial 
Assoc,  (1874)  10  Phila.  (Pa.)  554,  31  Leg. 
Int.   (Pa.)   245. 

Such  a  provision  does  not  relate  to  the 
exercise  of  the  police  power  in  regulating 
the  transaction  of  corporate  business.  It 
recognizes  a  legislative  right  to  alter,  revoke, 
or  annul  any  part  or  all  of  the  corporate 
charter;  under  it,  the  legislature  may  take 
away  any  portion  of  the  powers,  privileges, 
and  immunities  expressly  or  by  necessary  im- 
plication granted  to  private  corporations,  pro- 
vided protection  against  injustice  be  given. 
Platte,  etc..  Canal,  etc.,  Co.  t\  Dowell,  (1892) 
17  Colo.  376. 


(o)  By  a  General  fltatnta.  —  Tlie  existence  of  a  general  statute  reserving  to  the 
legislature  the  right  to  alter  and  amend  the  charter  of  a  corporation,  unlike  a 
similar  provision  in  a  state  constitution,  does  not  prevent  a  state  from  making 
an  irreix^alable  contract  with  a  corporation. 

New  Jersey  v.  Yard,   (1877)   95  U.  S.  111.  cultural  Branch  R.  Co.  v.  Winchester.  (1866) 

See  also  the  following  cases:  13    Allen    (Mass.)    29;    Massachusetts    Gen. 

Louisiana.  —  New    Orleans    v.    St.    Anna's  Hospital  r.  State  Mut.  L.  Assur.  Co.,  ( 1855) 

Asylum,  (1879)  31  La.  Ann.  292.  4  Gray   (Mass.)  227. 

Afassachusetts.  —  Thornton     v.     Marginal  A'..-  York.  —  Suydam  v.  Moore,  (1850)  8 

Freight  R.  Co.,   (1877)    123  Mass.  32;   Agri-  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  368. 
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The  power  expressly  reserved  to  amend  or 
repeal  a  statute  should  not  be  frittered  away 
by  any  construction  of  subsequent  statutes, 
l^sed  upon  the  mere  inference.  Covington  v, 
Kentucky,  (1899)  173  U.  S.  239. 

A  general  statute  providing  that  "  the  char- 
ter of  every  corporation  that  shall  hereafter 
be  granted  by  the  legislature  shall  be  subject 
to  alteration,  suspension,  and  repeal,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  legislature,"  controls  subse- 
quent charters  not  expressly  excepted  from  its 
operation.  Home  of  the  Friendless  v.  Rouse, 
(1869)  8  Wall.  (U.S.)  438. 

The  existence  of  a  general  statute  declaring 
that  the  charter  of  every  corporation  subse- 
quently granted  should  be  subject  to  altera- 
tion, suspension,  and  repeal  at  the  discretion 
of  the  legislature  does  not  prevent  the  opera- 
tion of  an  express  exemption  from  taxation 
contained  in  the  charter  of  a  corporation. 
Trask  V.  Maguire,  (1873)  18  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
402. 

Same  effect  aa  insertion  in  charter.  —  It  is 

competent  for  the  legislature  to  reserve  the 
right  to  alter  or  repeal  by  general  statute, 
and  such  reservation  as  to  future  charters 
will  have  precisely  the  same  effect  as  if  in- 
serted in  the  charter.  Under  a  statute  of 
this  description  charters  of  incorporated  com- 
panies thereafter  granted  are  repealable  al- 
though there  is  no  clause  in  the  charters  re- 
serving such  right.  State  v.  Railroad  Taxa- 
tion, (1874)  37  N.  J.  L.  228.  See  also  New 
Orleans  v,  St.  Anna's  Asylum,  (1879)  31  La. 
Ann.  292;  Watson  Seminary  t?.  Pike  County 
Ct.,  (1899)   149  Mo.  57. 

Not  limited  to  external  business  of  corpo- 
ration.—  The  power  to  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations and  provisions  for  corporations  as  the 
legislature  may  deem  advisable,  which  is  re- 
served by  a  general  corporation  statute,  is  not 
limited  to  the  external  business  of  corpora- 
tions to  the  exclusion  of  interference  with 
their  internal  manaj^ement.  The  statute  made 
no  distinction  between  the  internal  and  the 
external  business  of  corporations.  Freeport 
Water  Co.  v.  Freeport,  (1901)  180  U.  S.  587, 
affirming  (1900)  186  III.  179. 

A  statute  which  requires  corporations  to 
report  annually  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  which  provides  that  a  record  of  their  de- 
fault shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  nonuser, 
is  constitutional.  People  v.  Rose,  (1904)  207 
111.  352.  See  also  Danville  v,  Danville  Water 
Co.,  (1899)  178  111.299. 

Proviaiona  of  particular  statutes.  — -  A  gen- 
eral state  statute  provided  "  that  it  shall  be- 
come part  of  the  charter  of  every  corporation 
which  shall,  at  the  present  or  any  succeeding 
session  of  the  general  assembly,  receive  a 
grant  of  a  charter,  or  any  renewal,  amend- 
ment, or  modification  thereof  (unless  the  Act 
granting  such  charter,  renewal,  amendment, 
or  modification  shall,  in  express  terms,  except 
it),  that  every  charter  of  incorporation 
granted,  renewed,  or  modified  as  aforesaid 
shall  at  all  times  remain  subject  to  amend- 
ment, alteration,  or  repeal  by  the  legislative 
authority.''    A  charter  of  a  railroad  company 


granting  to  that  company  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  which  had  been  granted 
to  another  railroad  company  without  ex- 
pressly excepting  it  from  the  operation  of  the 
above  statute,  was  held  not  to  give  an  immu- 
nity from  taxation,  though  the  statute  in- 
corporating that  other  company  excepted  its 
property  from  taxation  for  a  definite  term, 
and  excepted  its  charter  from  the  operation 
of  the  general  statute.  Hoge  r.  Richmond, 
etc.,  R.  Co.;  (1878)  99  U.  S.  352, 

A  general  state  law  enacted  that  the  char- 
ter of  every  corporation  subsequently  granted 
and  any  renewal,  amendment,  or  modification 
thereof  should  be  subject  to  amendment,  al- 
teration, or  repeal  by  legislative  authority  un- 
less the  Act  granting  the  charter  or  renewal, 
amendment,  or  modification  in  express  terms 
excepted  it  from  the  operation  of  that  law. 
The  charter  of  a  railroad  company  was  subse- 
quently amended  providing  that  the  stock  of 
tne  company  and  the  real  estate  it  then 
owned,  or  might  thereafter  acquire,  should  be 
exempted  from  taxation  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  charter.  The  charter  was  sub- 
ject, by  force  of  the  general  law,  to  repeal, 
and  no  obligation  was  impaired  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitutional  provision  declaring 
that  "  the  property  of  corporations  now  exist- 
ing or  hereafter  created  shall  be  subject  to 
taxation,  except  in  cases  otherwise  provided 
for  in  this  Constitution,"  and  revenue  laws 
enacted  in  compliance  therewith.  Tomlinson 
V.  Jessup,   (1872)   15  Wall.   (U.  S.)  456. 

A  general  state  statute  provided  that  every 
Act  of  incorporation  "shall  at  all  times  be 
subject  to  amendment,  alteration,  or  repeal  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  legislature."  A  corpora- 
tion was  subsequently  chartered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  and  maintaining  a  dam 
across  a  river,  and  of  creating  the  water 
power  to  be  used  by  the  corporation.  The  Act 
provided  that  the  corporation  should  pay  such 
damages  to  the  owner  of  the  present  fi.shing 
rights  existing  above  the  dam  as  might  t^ 
awarded  by  the  county  commissioners  of  the 
counties  in  which  the  rights  existed.  Nothing 
was  said  about  fishing  rights  below  the  dam 
and  making  and  maintaining  or  not  making 
and  maintaining  any  fish  way.  The  dam  was 
built  at  great  expense,  but  without  any  fish- 
way  in  it.  It  was  held  that  the  state  statute 
authorizing  the  commissioners  of  fisheries  of 
the  state  to  examine  the  several  dams  on  the 
rivers  of  the  state  and,  after  notice  to  the 
owners  thereof,  to  determine  and  define  the 
mode  and  plan  upon  which  suitable  and  sufii- 
cient  fishways  should  be  constructed,  and  pro- 
viding that  if  any  proprietor  of  any  dam 
should  refuse  or  neglect  to  agree  with  the 
commissioners,  to  build  the  fishways  after  the 
plan  was  duly  furnished  to  him,  the  commis- 
sioners might  build  the  same  at  his  expense, 
did  not  impair  the  obligation  of  any  contract. 
Holyoke  Water-Power  Co.  v.  Lyman,  (1872) 
15  Wall.  (U.  S.)  500,  affirming  (1870)  104 
Mass.  446. 

A  state  statute  provided  in  part  "that  all 

charters  and  grants  of  or  to  corporations  or 

amendments  thereof,  and  all  other  statutes, 

shall  be  subject  to  amendment  or  repeal  at 
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Um  will  of  the  legiBlature,  unless  the  eon- 
trarj  intent  be  therein  plainly  expressed." 
It  WAS  held  that  a  subsequent  statute  grant- 
ing to  a  municipal  gas  company  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  erecting  and  establishing  gas 
works  in  a  city  during  the  continuance  of  the 
eharter,  and  declaring  that  "  no  alteration  or 
amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  gas  company 


shall  be  made  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
city  council  and  the  directors  of  the  ^  com- 
pany/' plainly  expressed  the  intention  that 
the  company's  charter  skiould  not  be  amended 
or  repealed' '*  at  the  will  of  the  legislature." 
Louisville  Gas  Co.  v.  Citizens'  Gaa  Co., 
(1886)   115  U.  a  696. 


(d)  Bja  Ohartar  Froriaioa. —  Where  a  provision  is  incorporated  in  the  charter 
of  the  corporation  making  tlie  duration  of  the  charter  conditional,  or  reserving 
to  the  state  the  power  to  alter,  modify,  or  repeal  the  same  at  pleasure,  it  qualifies 
the  grant,  and  the  subsequent  exercise  of  that  reserved  power  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  act  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution. 


Pennsylvania    CoHege    Cases,     (1871)     13 
Wall.    (U.  S.)    213.     See  also  the  following 


Cowneoiicut,  —  English  r.  New  Haven,  etc., 
Co.,  (1864)  32  Conn.  240. 

Maine,  —  Machias  Boom  v.  Sullivan, 
(1893)  85  Me.  343. 

Maryland.  —  American  Coal  Co.  r.  Consoli- 
dated Coal  Co.,  (1877)  46  Md.  15. 

JVeu?  Jersey.  —  State  v.  Person,  (1866)  32 
N.  J.  L.  134;  SUte  v.  MiUer,  (1863)  30  K. 
J.  L.  368. 

South  Carolina,  —  Columbia,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v, 
Gibbes,  (1885)  24  S.  Car.  60. 

▲  legislative  grant  to  a  corporation  of 
•pecial  privilegeiy  if  not  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution,  may  be  a  contract;  but  where 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  grant  is  that  the 
legislature  may  alter  or  revoke  it,  a  law  alter- 
ing or  revoking,  or  which  has  the  effect  to 
alter  or  revoke,  the  exclusive  character  of 
such  privilege,  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  ^he  contract,  what- 

(3)  Impairing  Vested  Rights,  —  The  power  to  amend  or  repeal  cannot  be 

availed  of  to  take  away  property  already  acquired  or  to  deprive  a  corporation 

of  the  fruita  already  reduced  to  possession  of  contracts  lawfully  made. 

of  the  franchise  or  an  authorized  circumscrip- 
tion of  its  scope.  Adirondack  R.  Co.  r.  New 
York  State,  (1900)  176  U.  S.  344,  affirming 
(1899)   160  N.  Y.  225. 


ever  may  be  the  motive  of  the  legislature,  or 
however  harshly  such  legislation  may  operate, 
in  the  particular  case,  upon  the  corporation 
or  parties  affected  by  it  The  corporation,  by 
accepting  the  grant  subject  to  the  legislative 
power  so  reserved  by  the  Constitution,  must 
be  held  to  have  assented  to  such  reservation. 
Hamilton  Gaslight,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Hamilton, 
(1892)  146  U.  S.  270,  affirming  (1889)  37 
Fed.  Rep.  832.  See  also  Board  of  Education 
r.  Board  of  Education,  (1902)  76  N.  Y.  App. 
Div.  355,  affirmed  (1904)   179  N.  Y.  556. 

Conditional  right  to  repeal.  — When  a  cor- 
poration charter  provides  that  "if  the  said 
company  abuse  or  misuse  any  of  the  privi- 
leges hereby  granted,  the  legislature  may  re- 
sume the  rights  granted  to  the  said  company," 
the  right  to  repeal  vests  in,  and  may  be  exer- 
cised by,  the  legislature  whenever  the  event 
occurs  upon  which  they  stipulated  for  the 
right.  Erie,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v,  Casey,  (1856)  26 
Pa.  St.  302. 


Adirondack  R.  Co.  v.  New  York  State, 
(1900)  176  U.  S.  344,  affirming  (1899)  160 
N.  Y.  226.    See  also  the  following  cases: 

United  States.  —  Coast-Line  R.  Co.  v. 
Savannah,  (1887)  30  Fed.  Rep.  646;  In  re 
Tiburcio  Parrott,  (1880)    1  Fed.  Rep.  493. 

ITcn^ttcfcy.  —  Sage  v.  Dillard,  (1854)  15  B. 
Mon.  (Ky.)  340. 

Massachusetts.  —  Selectmen  v.  New  York, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1894)  161  Mass.  259;  Parker  v. 
Metropolitan  R.  Co.,  (1872)  109  Mass.  506; 
Woodward  v.  Central  Vermont  R.  Co.,  ( 1902) 
180  Mass.  599;  Thornton  v.  Marginal  Freight 
R.  Co.,  (1877)  123  Mass.  32;  Com.  r.  Essex 
Co.,  (1859)   13  Gray  (Mass.)   239. 

Neto  Yorfc.  — People  v.  O'Brien,  (1888)  111 
N.  Y.  1,  affirming  (1887)  45  Hun  (N.  Y.) 
519. 

Texas.  —  Gulf,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Rowland, 
(1888)  70  Tex.  298. 

The  capacity  to  acquire  land  by  condemna- 
tion for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  attends 
the  franchise  to  be  a  railroad  corporation, 
and  when  unexecuted  cannot  be  held  to  be  in 
itself  a  vested  right  surviving  the  existence 


Persons  making  contracts  with  a  private 
corporation  know  that  the  legislature,  even 
without  the  assent  of  the  corporation,  may 
amend,  alter,  or  modify  its  charter  in  all 
cases  where  the  power  to  do  so  is  reserved  in 
the  charter  or  in  any  antecedent  general  law 
in  operation  at  the  time  the  charter  was 
granted,  and  they  also  know  that  such  amend- 
ments, alterations,  and  modifications  may,  as 
a  general  rule,  be  made  by  the  legislature 
with  the  assent  of  the  corporation,  even  in 
cases  where  the  charter  is  unconditional  in 
its  terms  and  there  is  no  general  law  of  the 
state  containing  any  such  reservation.  Such 
contracts  made  between  individuals  and  the 
corporation  do  not  vary  or  in  any  manner 
change  or  modify  the  relation  between  the 
state  and  the  corporation  in  respect  to  the 
right  of  the  state  to  alter,  modify,  or  amend 
such  a  charter,  as  the  power  to  pass  such 
laws  depends  upon  the  assent  of  the  corpora- 
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tion  or  upon  some  reservation  made  at  the 
time,  as  evidenced  by  some  pre-existing  gen- 
eral law  or  by  an  express  provision  incorpo- 
rated into  the  charter.  Pennsylvania  College 
Cases,  (1871)  13  Wall.  (U.S.)  218.  See  also 
^lacon.  etc.,  R.  Co.  t\  Gibson,  (1890)  85 
Ga.  1. 

Affecting  holders  of  securities*  —  A  pro- 
vision in  a  general  statute,  that  "  the  charter 
of  every  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  al- 
teration, suspension  and  repeal,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  legislature,"  authorizes  the  enact- 
ment of  a  statute  enabling  a  corporation  to 


retire  a  certain  amount  of  preferred  stock  in 
exchange  for  bonds  additional  and  subordi- 
nate to  first  mortgage  bonds,  and  such  statute 
does  not  impair  the  contractual  relations  es- 
tablished between  tlie  holders  of  the  different 
securities  by  reason  of  the  respective  amoimts 
of  such  securities  of  different  classes,  the  dif- 
fering rates  of  interest  thereon,  or  their  differ- 
ent measures  of  participation  in  profits,  or 
dividends,  or  assets,  which  were  prescribed 
when  the  corporation  was  organized  and  the 
present  holders  bought  their  stock.  C.  H. 
Venner  Co.  v,  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.,  (1902)  116 
Fed.  Rep.  1012. 


h.  Exemption  from  or  Limitation  of  Taxation.  —  The  legislature  of  a 
state  may  exempt  particular  parcels  of  property  or  the  property  of  particular 
persons  or  corporations  from  taxation,  either  for  a  specified  period  or  per- 
petually, or  may  limit  the  amount  or  rate  of  taxation  to  which  such  property 
shall  be  subjected.  And  when  such  immunity  is  conferred  or  such  limitation 
is  prescribed  by  the  charter  of  a  cori)oration,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  contract, 
and  is  equally  inviolate  with  its  other  stipulations. 


Delaware  Railroad  Tax,  (1873)  18  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  225,  affirming  Minot  v.  Philadelphia, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1870)  2  Abb.  (U.  S.)  323,  17 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,645.  See  also  the  following 
eases: 

United  States.  —  Pacific  R.  Co.  v.  Maguire, 
(1873)  20  Wall.  (U.  S.)  43;  Humphrey  v. 
Pegues,  (1872)  16  Wall.  (U.  S.)  249;  Home 
of  Friendless  v.  Rouse,  (1869)  8  WaU.  (U. 
S.)  438. 

Arkansas.  —  Memphis,  etc,  R.  Co.  v.  Berry, 
(1883)  41  Ark.  436;  Oliver  r.  Memphiq,  etc., 
R.  Co.,  (1875)  30  Ark.  128;  State  r.  Critten- 
den County  Ct.,  (1858)   19  Ark.  360. 

Connecticut,  —  Seymour  v.  Hartford, 
(1851)  21  Conn.  481. 

Delaxcare.  —  State  v.  Smyrna  Bank,  ( 1859) 
2  Houst.   (Del.)   99. 

Maine.  —  State  v.  Maine  Cent.  R.  Co., 
(1877)  66  Me.  488. 

Missouri.  —  Scotland  County  v.  Missouri, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1877)   65  Mo.  123. 

yew  Hampshire.  —  Brewster  v.  Hough, 
(1839)   10  N.  H.  138. 

2Veu?  Jersey.  —  Newark,  etc.,  Horse  Car  R. 
Co.  r.  Clark,  (1891)  53  N.  J.  L.  332;  Sisters 
of  Charity  v.  Chatham  Tp.,  (1888)  51  N.  J. 
L.  89;  State  Board  of  Assosnors  v.  Morris, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1886)  49  N.  J.  L.  193;  State  v. 
Railroad  Taxation  Comr.,  (1874)  37  N.  J.  L. 
240. 

}iorth  Carolina.  —  Worth  r.  Wilmington, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1883)  89  N.  Car.  201. 

Ohio.  —  Milan,  etc.,  Plank-road  Co.  v, 
Husted,  (1854)  3  Ohio  St.  578. 

Oregon. —  Ladd  r.  Portland,  (1898)  32 
Oregon  271. 

Tennessee.  —  Knoxville,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v. 
Hicks,  (1877)  9  Baxt.  (Tenn.)  442;  State  v. 
Bank  of  Commerce,  (1895)  95  Tenn.  221; 
State  V.  Butler,  (1888)  86  Tenn.  614;  State 
V,  Butler,  (1884)   13  Lea  (Tenn.)  401. 

Virginia,  —  Com.  v.  Richmond,  etc.,  R.  Co., 
(1886)  81  Va.  355. 

See  also  supra,  p.  794,  paragraph  As  to 
exemption  from  taxation. 


A  grant  of  authority  to  a  railroad  company 
to  construct  its  road,  containing  provisions 
relating  to  taxation,  does  not  preclude  the 
right  of  further  taxation  by  the  state.  Erie 
R.  Co.  V.  Pennsylvania,  (1874)  21  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  498. 

A  Mississippi  statute  provided  in  the  char- 
ter of  a  railroad  company  that  its  property 
should  "  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  a  term 
of  twenty  years  from  the  completion  of  said 
railroad  to  the  Mississippi  river,  but  not  to 
extend  beyond  twentv-five  years  from  the  date 
of  the  approval  of  this  Act."  The  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  that  the  ex- 
emption created  was  intended  to  commence 
from  and  after  the  completion  of  a  railroad 
to  the  Mississippi  river,  and  was  to  continue 
thereafter  for  twenty  years  if  the  road  was 
completed  to  the  river  in  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  approval  of  the  Act,  but  liable 
to  be  diminished  by  whatever  time  beyond 
five  years  was  consumed  in  the  completion 
of  the  road  to  the  river,  was  affirmed.  Yazoo, 
etc.,  R.  Co.  V.  Thomas,  (1889)  132  U.  S.  184, 
affirming  (1888)   37  Fed.  Rep.  24. 

State  legislatures,  unless  prohibited  in 
terms  by  state  constitutions,  may  contract 
by  legislation  to  release  the  exercise  of  taxing 
a  particular  thing,  corporation,  or  person,  as 
that  may  appear  in  its  Act.  Jeflferson  Branch 
Bank  r.  Skelly,  (1861)  1  Black  (U.  S.)  448, 
reversing  (1859)  9  Ohio  St.  606.  See  also 
New  York  r.  Eighth  Ave.  R.  Co.,  (1887)  43 
Hun  (N.  Y.)  614. 

By  a  special  statute  the  charter  of  a  rail- 
road company  incorporated  under  the  general 
railroad  law  of  the  state,  was  amended  to 
facilitate  the  construction  of  the  road  and  to 
authorize  towns  to  subscribe  to  the  capital 
stock.  It  provided  "  that  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  said  corporation  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxation  for  state,  county,  town 
or  municipal  purposes,  until  a  single  track  of 
said  road  shall  be  completed  and  in  operatioOj 
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but  the  time  of  such  exemption  shmll  not  ex- 
ceed the  term  of  ten  years,  nor  shall  this  sec- 
tion apply  to  any  road  now  wholly  or  partly 
constructed  which  may  be  consolidated  with 
this  road."  It  was  held  that  the  exemption 
from  t^axation,  with  the  other  provisions,  con- 
stituted a  contract  founded  on  considerations 
of  policy  stated  in  the  Act,  and  was  one 
which,  as  against  the  corporation  and  its 
stockholders,  could  not  have  been  abrogated 
by  the  state,  but  for  the  reservation  in  the 
conn  tit  ution  of  the  state  and  in  the  general 
railroad  law  giving  to  the  legislature  the 
right  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Hewitt  r.  New  York,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1876) 
VI  Blatchf.  (U.  S.)  462,  12  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
6,443. 

By  amendment  of  charter.  —  The  fact  that 
the  exemption  from  taxation  is  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  charter,  even  of  an  equipped  cor- 
poration, docs  not  detract  from  its  character 
as  a  contract.  Barnes  r.  Komegay,  (1894) 
62  Fed.  Rep.  672. 

After  extension  of  charter.  —  The  existence 

of  an  exemption  from  taxation  lasts  only  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  charter,  and  when 
the  charter  is  extended  without  any  such 
promise,  the  power  to  tax  revives.  State  r. 
Smyrna  Bank,  (1869)  2  Houst.  (Del.)  99. 

For  a  ca8e  tchere  the  exemption  continued 
after  the  extension  of  a  charter,  though  the 
constitution  in  force  at  the  time  of  tne  ex- 
tension prohibited  any  exemption,  see  Citi- 
zens' Bank  v.  Board  of  Assessors,  (1893)  54 
Fed.  Rep.  73. 

By  relation  to  charter  of  another  compaay. 

—  A  statute  granting  to  a  corporation  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  company  which  has 
a  charter  immunity  from  taxation  does  not 
confer  the  exemption  on  the  new  corporation. 
"  The  words  '  rights,  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties *  when  used  in  a  statute  of  the  kind  under 
consideration  are  certainly  full  and  ample  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  an  exemption  from 
taxation  contained  in  the  first  or  original 
statute,  ami  when  in  granting  to  still  another 
company  certain  rights  the  word  'immuni- 
ties '  is  dropped,  its  absence  would  seem  and 
ought  to  have  some  special  significance.'' 
Phcrnix  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Tennessee,  (1896) 
161  U.  S.  176.  See  also  Howe  Ins.,  etc.,  Co. 
V.  Tennessee,   (1896)    161  U.  S.  198. 

A  grant  to  a  corporation  of  "  all  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  "  granted  to  a  railroad 
company  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  successor, 
gives  to  the  new  corporation  the  exemption 
from  taxation  which  was  one  of  the  "  rights 
and  privileges "  of  the  original  company. 
Tennessee  v.  Whitworth,  (1886)  117  U.  S. 
145,  affirming  (1884)  22  Fed.  Rep.  81.  But 
in  Phoenix  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co.  v,  Tennessee, 
(1896)  161  V.  S.  182,  the  court  said:  "The 
decision  in  this  last  case  should  be  confined 
to  the  peculiar  language  used  in  the  various 
statutes  therein  cited,  wherein,  aside  from  the 
word  *  privilege,'  it  may  be  argued  that,  con- 
sidering all  the  language  used  in  those  stat- 
utes, the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  exempt 
the  company  named  from  taxation  may  fairly 
well  be  made  out,'* 


Exemption  from  taxation  may  be  constmed 
as  included  in  the  word  "  privileges  "  if  there 
are  other  provisions  removing  all  doubt  of 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  in  that  re- 
spect. Wilmington,  etc.,  R.  Co.  r.  Alsbrook, 
(1892)  146  U.  S.  297. 

A  charter  of  a  railroad  corporation  invest- 
ing it  with  all  the  rights  and  powers  neces- 
sary to  the  construction  and  repair  of  its 
railroad,  and  for  that  purpose  to  *'  have  and 
use  all  the  powers  and  privileges"  and  be 
subject  to  the  obligations  contained  in  the 
enumerated  sections  of  a  charter  previously 
granted  to  another  railroad  company,  does  not 
confer  on  the  new  corporation  the  privilege 
of  exemption  from  taxation  containc^l  in  the 
enumerated  sections  of  the  other  charter,  but 
only  such  powers  and  privileges  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  effect  the  object  for  which 
the  new  company  was  incorporated.  An- 
napolis, etc.,  R.  Co.  V,  Anne  Arundel  County, 
(1880)   103  U.  S.  3. 

A  charter  investing  a  railroad  company,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  and  using  its  road, 
with  all  the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  of 
another  railroad  company,  does  not  include 
immunity  from  taxation,  granted  to  that 
other  company,  as  such  immunity  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  making  and  using  a 
road.  Mempnis,  etc.,  R.  Ck>.  v.  (^aines,  (1878) 
07  U.  8.  711. 

A  state  statute  passed  in  1861,  to  incor- 
porate a  railroad  company,  chartered  the  cor- 
poration, but  did  not  exempt  its  property 
from  taxation.  An  Act  passed  in  1866  to 
amend  its  charter  did  exempt  it.  In  1863  an 
Act  was  passed  conferring  upon  a  company 
which  had  been  incorporated  in  1849  to  build 
a  railroad,  but  which  had  never  found  induce- 
ments sufficient  to  make  it  build  the  road, 
all  the  rights,  powers  and  "  privileges " 
granted  by  the  amended  charter  of  the  first 
company.  It  was  held  that  the  property  of 
the  second  road  was  made,  by  the  Act  of 
1863,  exempt  from  taxation,  and  that  the 
legislature  could  not  repeal  the  Act  of  1863. 
so  as  to  sulyect  it  to  taxation.  Ilumphrev  t?. 
Pegues,   (1872)    16  Wall.   (U.  S.)  249. 

See  also  Louisville,  etc.,  R.  Co.  r.  Gaines, 
(1880)  3  Fed.  Rep.  279,  in  which  case  the 
court  said:  "Humphrey  v.  Pegues  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  case  under  consideration,  and 
is  conclusive,  unless  its  authority  has  been 
overthrown  or  weakened  by  subsequent  decis- 
ions of  the  same  court.  It  is  insisted  that  it 
has  been  overruled  or  materially  qualified  by 
Morgan  17.  Louisiana,  (1876)  93  U.  S.  217- 
223.     We  do  not  concur  in  this  view.     The 

3uestions  involved  in  the  two  cases  were  very 
ifferent.  There  is  no  conflict  between  them. 
In  the  first  it  is  held  that  a  grant  to  one 
railroad  company  of  the  '  powers,  rights,  and 
privileges '  of  another  carried  to  the  former 
an  exemption  from  taxation  enjoyed  by  the 
latter,  while  in  the  second  case  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  foreclosure  safe  of  the  '  property 
and  franchises '  of  a  railroad  company  did 
not  vest  the  purchaser  with  an  immunity 
from  taxes  possessed  by  the  company  whose 
property  was  sold ;  because,  say  the  court,  the 
'  franchises '  of  a  railroad  company  are  such 
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as  '  are  eooential  to  the  operations  of  the  cor- 
poration) positive  rights  or  privileges,  with- 
out which  the  road  of  the  company  could  not 
be  successfully  worked/  and  that  '  immunity 
from  taxation  is  not  one  of  them.' " 

When,  in  addition  to  the  words  "  powers, 
rights,  privileges,  and  franchises,*'  tnere  is 
added  the  word  "  immunities,"  in  legislative 
grants  to  a  new  company  of  the  same  charter 
attributes  which  were  enjoyed  by  an  older 
corporation  which  possesses  exemption  from 
taxation,  the  word  "  immunities "  includes 
immunity  from  taxation,  and  is  the  apt  word 
used  in  legislation  to  express  that  peculiar 
exemption.  Bancroft  v.  Wicomico  Coimty, 
(1903)  121  Fed.  Rep.  880. 

Conditional  exemption.  — A  clause  in  the 
charter  of  a  railroad  company  that  "no  tax 
shall  ever  be  laid  on  said  road  or  its  fixtures 
which  shall  reduce  the  dividends  below  eight 
per  cent.,"  is  a  valid  conditional  exemption 
from  tascation  when  there  was  no  provision 
either  .in  the  constitution  or  the  general  laws 
of  the  state  in  existence  at  the  time  which 
reserved  to  the  state  the  right  to  alter, 
modify,  or  repeal  the  charter.  The  constitu- 
tional power  to  grant  exemption,  wholly  or 
partial,  and  for  fixed  or  indefinite  periods, 
necessarily  includes  the  power  to  exempt  upon* 
conditions  or  contingencies  which  are  to  hap- 

?en  in  the  future.     Mobile,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v, 
ennessee,  (1894)  153  U.  S.  487. 

Failure  to  accept  charter.  —  A  company  in- 
corporated under  a  charter  granting  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  does  not  acquire  that 
right  when  there  was  a  failure  to  accept  the 
charter  and  organize  thereunder  until  after  a 
lapse  of  twenty-four  years,  and  at  the  time 
the  company  was  organized  the  state  consti- 
tution prohibited  any  exemption  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  corporation.  Planters'  Ins.  (5o.  v, 
Tennessee,   (1896)    161  U.  S.  196. 

Consideration.  —  In  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion the  exemption,  if  originally  made  in  the 
Act  of  incorporation,  is  supported  upon  the 
c<msideration  of  the  duties  and  liabilities 
which  the  corporators  assume  by  accepting 
the  charter.  When  made  by  an  amendment 
of  the  charter,  it  is  supported  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  greater  efficiency  with  which 
the  corporation  will  thus  be  enabled  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  originally  assumed  by  the 
corporators  to  the  public,  or  of  the  greater 
facility  with  which  it  will  support  its  liabili- 
ties and  carry  out  the  purposes  of  its  crea- 
tion. Tomlinson  r.  Jessup,  (1872)  15  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  459. 

The  payment  of  the  price  charged  for  the 
granting  of  a  franchise,  whether  by  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  charge  or  a  stipulated  al- 
ternative, is  a  limitation  upon  the  taxing 
power  of  the  legislature  making  it,  and  upon 
the  suoceedmg  legislatiu'es,  to  impose  any  fur- 
ther tax  upon  the  franchise.  Gordon  v.  Ap- 
peal Tax  a.,  (1846)  3  How.  (U.  S.)   146. 

The  public  purposes  to  he  attained  by  the 
establishment  of  a  charitable  or  an  educa- 
tional institution  constitute  a  consideration 
on  which  contracts  exempting  such  institution 
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from  taxation  may  be  based.  Washington 
University  t?.  Rouse,  (1869)  8  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
440. 

Where  a  privilege  or  immunity  from  taxa- 
tion given  to  colleges  was  a  mere  gratuity,  it 
was  subject  to  the  legislative  will,  and  might 
at  any  time  be  altered  or  revoked.  Appeal 
Tax  Ct.  V.  State  University,  (1879)  50  Md. 
457. 

An  exemption  from  taxation,  founded  u/pon 
motives  of  public  policy,  and  not  upon  any 
adequate  consideration,  may  be  repealed,  since 
it  is  not  a  contract  within  the  constitutional 
provision.  People  v.  Roper,  (1866)  35  N.  Y. 
629. 

A  grant  of  exemption  from  taxation  by  the 
legislature,  unless  based  upon  a  consideration, 
does  not  bind  the  state,  and  property  thus 
exempted  by  one  legislature  may  be  taxed  by 
the  next.  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.  v.  Bowers, 
(1889)   124  Pa.  St.  192. 

Change  of  buaineaa.  —  A  corporation  can- 
not, under  a  general  statute,  change  its  busi- 
ness from  that  of  insurance,  as  provided  in 
its  original  charter,  to  that  of  banking,  and 
still  retain  the  exemption  from  the  payment 
of  taxes,  when  the  state  constitution  in  force 
at   the  time  of  the  change  of  business   re- 

Suires  that  such  property  should  be  taxed, 
lemphis  City  Bank  v.  Tennessee,  (1896)  161 
U.  S.  190. 

On  sale  of  charter  under  foreclosure.  —  An 

exemption  from  taxation  contained  in  the 
charter  of  a  corporation  is  a  personal  privi- 
lege in  favor  of  the  corporation  therein  specifi- 
cally referred  to,  and  does  not  pass  with  the 
sale  of  that  charter  under  a  foreclosure  sale. 
All  that  could  be  acquired  by  such  a  pur- 
chase, if  anything,  would  be  the  rights  and 
privileges  mentioned  in  the  charter,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and 
laws  existing  at  the  time  of  such  purchase. 
Mercantile  Bank  v,  Tennessee,  (1896)  161 
U.  S.  171. 

Special  tax  for  local  improvement.  —  An 
exemption  from  taxation  is  to  be  taken  as  an 
exemption  simply  from  the  burden  of  ordi- 
nary taxes,  taxes  proper,  and  does  not  relieve 
from  the  obligation  to  pay  special  assess- 
ments.     Illinois    Cent.    R.    Co.    v.    Decatur, 

(1893)  147  U.  S.  199.  See  also  Ford  v. 
Delta,  etc.,  Land  Co.,  (1897)  164  U.  S.  670, 
affirming  (1890)  43  Fed.  Rep.  181. 

Right  not  destroyed  without  consent  of 
stockholder.  —  When  the  charter  of  a  corpo- 
ration gives  an  exemption  from  taxation,  each 
stockholder,  by  virtue  of  his  interest  in  the  , 
corporation,  has  a  right  to  this  exemption  as 
a  part  of  the  property  of  the  corporation 
which  cannot  be  given  away  or  destroyed  with- 
out  his   concurrence.     Barnes  v.   Kornegay, 

(1894)  62  Fed.  Rep.  672. 

Of  land.  —  A  state  statute  authorizing  the 
issue  of  transferable  land  scrip,  and  its  re- 
ceipt from  locators  of  land  in  payment,  and  a 
provision  offering  inducements  to  purchasers 
and  contractors  by  exempting  from  taxation 
for    ten    years    or    until    reclaimed,    all    the 
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swamp  or  overflowed  lands,  constituted  a  con- 
tract between  the  state  and  the  holders  of  the 
land  scrip  issued  under  a  statute;  and  a  re- 
peal of  the  exemption,  so  far  as  it  concerned 
lands  paid  for  either  before  or  after  the  re- 
peal by  scrip  issued  and  paid  out  before  re- 
peal, impaired  the  contract  of  the  state  with 
the  holders  of  the  scrip.  McGee  v.  Mathis, 
(1866)  4  Wall.  (U.S.)  166. 

The  legislature  of  the  colony  of  New  Jersey 
nassed  an  Act  in  1758,  exempting  certain 
lands  from  taxation  which  had  been  pur- 
chased for  Indiana,  in  consideration  of  which 
they  released  their  claim  to  other  lands  in 
New  Jersey.  In  1801  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
authorized  a  sale  of  the  land,  but  the  statute 
contained  no  expression  in  any  manner  re- 
specting the  pnirilege  of  exemption  from 
taxation  which  was  annexed  to  those  lands  by 
the  Act  under  which  they  were  purchased 
and  settled  on  the  Indians.  It  was  held  that 
the  exemption  from  taxation,  though  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians,  was  annexed  to  the 
land  itself,  not  to  their  persons,  and  that  a 
statute  repealing  the  exemption  impaired  the 
obligation  of  the  contract.  New  Jersey  r. 
Wilson,  (1812)  7  Cranch  (U.  S.)  164. 

The  repeal  of  a  law  of  a  state,  under  which 
land  within  the  state  purchased  from  the 
United  States  was  exempt  from  taxation 
until  five  years  after  the  time  of  the  sale, 
could  not  have  the  effect  of  subjecting  to 
taxation  land  purchased  prior  to  the  repeal, 
as  it  would  impair  the  obligation  of  the  con- 
tract of  the  state  with  the  purchaser.  Thomp- 
son 17.  Holton,  (1855)  6  McLean  (U.  S.)  386, 
23  Fed.  Cas.  No.  13,958. 

A  law  exempted  from  taxation  all  lands, 
tenements,  and  revenues  of  Harvard  College, 
not  exceeding  the  value  of  £500  per  annum. 
It  was  held  that  the  lands  first  acquired 
by  the  college  before  their  annual  income 
amounted  to  £500  would  never  be  liable  to 
taxation  so  long  as  they  were  owned  by  the 
college,  and  that  they  were  equally  exempt 
from  taxation  in  the  hands  of  a  lessee.  Hardy 
V,  Waltham,   (1828)   7  Pick.   (Mass.)    108. 

A  lense  by  a  railroad  company,  enjoying 
an  exemption  from  taxation,  of  its  road  to 
another  railroad  company  does  not  forfeit 
the  exemption  when  the  lessor  company  has 
maintained  an  independent  existence,  and  is 
regarded  by  the  taxing  officers  as  an  actual 
corporation,  having  its  own  separate  and 
independent  existence,  its  own  officers,  its 
own  capital  stock,  its  own  funded  debt,  its 
own  earnings,  gross  and  net,  and  in  all  re- 
spects a  proper  subject  of  taxation.  Com. 
V.  Philadelphia,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1894)  164  Pa. 
St.  265. 

Property  of  Bible  society.  —  Where  it  was 
provided  in  an  Act  incorporating  the  Ala- 
bama Bible  Society  that  the  property  of  the 
society  should  be  exempt  from  taxation,  it 
was  held  that  the  grant  of  a  charter  and  its 
acceptance  constituted  a  contract  between 
the  state  and  the  corporation  such  as  comes 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, the  contractual  element  of  consideration 
for  the  exemption  being  supplied  when  the 


charter  was  accepted  and  acted  under,  and 
the  obligation  of  the  contract  could  not  be 
impaired  by  a  later  constitution  of  the  state. 
SUte  V.  Alabama  Bible  Soc.,  (1902)  134 
Ala.  632. 

▲  proTiaion  in  the  charter  of  a  charitaUe 
iaatitutiOB  "that  the  property  of  the  oor- 
poration  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  "  is  a 
contract  between  the  state  and  the  corpora- 
tors that  the  property  given  for  the  charitable 
uses  specified  in  the  charter  shall,  so  long  as 
it  is  applied  to  those  uses,  be  exempt  from 
taxation.  Home  of  Friendless  v.  Rousc^ 
(1869)  8  Wall.  (U.  S.)  436. 

Grants  or  donations  for  religious  or  char- 
itable purposes,  made  under  a  Connecticut 
statute  which  provided  that  they  shall  be 
forever  free  from  taxation,  cannot,  by  a  re- 
peal of  the  statute,  be  subjected  to  taxation 
as  if  the  statute  never  existed.  Under  such  a 
statute  it  is  necessary  that  the  donor  should, 
by  express  terms  of  the  grant,  impress  upon 
the  property  a  perpetual  sequestration  for 
the  object  specified  in  the  statute  in  order 
to  entitle  the  property  to  the  exemption. 
Seymour  v.  Hartford,  (1851)  21  Conn.  481, 
holding  that  where  a  deed  to  an  ecclesiastical 
society  expressly  declared  that  the  gift  was  a 
sure  and  absolute  fee  simple,  without  any 
manner  of  condition,  the  donation  did  not 
come  within  the  statute.  See  also  Osborne 
V.  Humphrey,  (1829)  7  Conn.  335;  Atwater 
r.  Woodbridge,  (1826)  6  Conn.  223. 

A  Connectioui  statute  which  provided  that 
"whenever  any  ecclesiastieal  society,  or  any 

fmblic  or  charitable  institution,  shall  have 
eased  or  otherwise  conveyed  any  real  estate, 
from  which  said  society  or  institution  does 
not  receive  an  annual  income  or  rent,  or 
where  such  conveyance  is  intended  to  be  a 
perpetual  conveyance,  such  estate  shall  not 
be  exempt  from  taxation,"  was  held  not  to 
constitute  a  contract  which  was  violated  by 
a  subsequent  statute  which  provided  "that 
all  such  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and 
other  estates,  that  either  formerly  have  been, 
or  hereaafter  shall  be,  given  and  granted, 
either  by  the  general  assembly  of  this  colony, 
or  by  any  town,  village,  or  particular  person 
or  persons,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  min- 
istry of  the  gospel  in  any  part  of  this  colony, 
or  schools  of  learning,  or  for  the  relief  of  poor 
people,  or  for  any  other  public  and  charitable 
use,  shall  forever  remain  and  be  continued 
to  the  use  or  uses  to  which  such  lands, 
tenements,  hereditaments,  or  other  estates 
have  been  or  shall  be  given  and  granted, 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  grantors,  and  to  no  other  use  whatsoever; 
and  shall  also  be  exempted  out  of  the  general 
lists  of  estates  and  free  from  the  payment  of 
rates."  Lord  i?.  Litchfield,  (1869)  36  Cons. 
116,  approxting  Brainard  v.  Colchester. 
(1863)  31  Conn.  407,  in  which  Utter  ease 
Landon  v,  Litchfield,  (1836)  11  Conn.  251. 
was  disapproved. 

Exemption  of  right  of  way  includes  super- 
structures. —  An  exemption  from  taxation  of 
the  rinrlit  of  way  across  the  public  domain 
granted  by  an  Act  of  Congress  includes  an 
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exemption  from  taxation  of  the  Buperstnic- 
turea  built  thereon.  New  Mexico  v,  U.  S. 
Trust  Co.,  (1898)  172  U.  S.  171,  judgment 
modified  (1899)   174  U.  S.  545. 

An  Act  of  Congress  granting  to  a  railroad 
company  a  right  of  way  across  the  public 
domain  in  a  territory,  with  exemption  from 
taxation,  does  not  give  an  exemption  from 
taxation  to  the  right  of  way  acquired  over 
land  which  was  held  in  private  ownership  at 
the  time  of  the  grant.  New  Mexico  r.  U.  S. 
Trust  Co.,  (1899)   174  U.  S.  547. 

The  charter  of  a  university  provided  "  that 
all  property,  of  whatever  kind  or  descrip- 
tion, belonging  to  or  owned  by  said  corpora- 
tion, shall  be  forever  free  from  taxation  for 
any  and  all  purposes,"  at  the  time  the  state 
eonstitution  declared  that  *'  the  property  of 
the  state  and  counties,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, and  such  other  property  as  the  gen- 
eral assembly  may  deem  necessary  for  school, 
religious,  and  charitable  purposes,  may  be 
exempt  from  taxation."  The  state  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  exemption  from  taxation 
extended  only  to  property  used  for  schools, 
that  is,  property  directly  and  immediately 
used,  and  not  property  from  which  remote  or 
consequential  benefit  is  derived.  In  reversing 
the  judgment  of  the  state  Supreme  Court, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  state  constitution  imposed  no  limit  on  the 
discretion  of  the  legislature  to  exempt  all  the 
properly  of  the  institution  from  taxation, 
uTid  that  the  right  of  exemption  was  impaired 
ty  a  subsequent  constitutional  provision  and 
statute  limiting  the  exemption  to  such  prop- 
erty as  miglit  be  deemed  necessary  for  school 
purposes.  Northwestern  University  v.  People, 
(1878)  99  U.  S.  319. 

The  charter  of  a  railroad  corporation  ex- 
empting its  property  from  taxation  exempts 
not  only  the  rolling  stock,  roadbed,  and  depot 
grounds,  but  also  the  franchise.  *'  Nothing 
IS  better  settled  than  that  the  franchise  of  a 
private  corporation  —  which  in  its  applica- 
tion to  a  railroad  is  the  privilege  of  running 
it  and  taking  fare  and  freight  —  is  property, 
and  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  as  it  cannot 
be  taken  for  public  use  even  without  com- 
pensation." Wilmington,  etc.,  R.  Co.  r. 
Reid,  (1871)  13  Wall.  (U.  S.)  268.  See  also 
Raleigh,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Reid,  (1871)  13  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  269,  reoerBing  (1870)  64  N.  Car.  155. 

Branoh  railroada.  —  The  exemption  from 
taxation  given  by  the  charter  of  a  railroad 
company  does  not  extend  to  branch  roads  con- 
structed under  a  subsequent  statute.  Chi- 
cago, etc.,  R.  Co.  V,  Guffey,  (1887)  120  U.  S. 
674. 

In  Atlantic,  etc.,  R.  Co.  t?.  Allen,  (1876)  15 
Fla.  637,  it  was  held  that  a  branch  road  of  a 
railroad  company  was  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  original  charter  which  exempted 
the  company  from  taxation,  upon  the  amend- 
ment of  the  charter  authorizing  the  company 
to  construct  branch  roads. 

Property  not  used  for  corporate  purposes, 
—  A  general  exemption  of  the  property  of  a 
corporation  from  taxation  is  to  be  construed 


as  referring  only  to  the  property  held  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  company. 
Ford  V.  Delta,  etc..  Land  Co.,  (1897)  164  U. 
S.  667,  affirming  (1890)  43  Fed.  Rep.  181. 

A  bank  charter  provided  that  it  "  may  pur- 
chase and  hold  a  lot  of  ground  for  the  use  of 
the  institution  as  a  place  of  business,  and  at 
pleasure  sell  and  exchange  the  same,  and  may 
hold  such  real  or  personal  property  and  estate 
as  may  be  conveyed  to  it  to  secure  debts  due 
the  institution,  and  may  sell  and  convey  the 
same,"  and  also  declared  that  the  institution 
"  shall  pay  to  the  state  an  annual  tax  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  on  each  share  of  capital 
stock,  which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxes."  It  was  held  that  the  limited  exemp- 
tion could  not  be  extended  to  property  used 
beyond  the  actual  wants  of  the  corporation 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  its  creation. 
Bank  of  Commerce  v.  Tennessee,  (1881)  104 
U.  S.  493. 

The  question  whether  a  charter  exemption 
from  taxation  of  "  capital "  or  "  capital 
stock  "  is  equivalent  to  an  exemption  of  prop- 
erty purchased  with,  or  represented  by,  the 
capital,  turns  upon  the  effect  to  be  given  to 
the  terms  in  particular  cases.  When  the 
property  has  been  exempted  by  reason  of  the 
exemption  of  the  capital,  it  has  been  because, 
taking  the  whole  charter  together,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  legislature  so  intended. 
Thus,  the  capital  stock  of  a  bank  usually 
consists  of  money  paid  in  to  be  used  in  bank- 
ing, and  an  exemption  of  such  capital  stock 
from  taxation  must  almost  necessarily  mean 
an  exemption  of  the  securities  into  which  the 
money  has  been  converted  in  the  regular 
course  of  a  banking  business.  And  in  gen- 
eral, an  exemption  of  capital  stock,  without 
more,  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  con- 
sidered, under  ordinary  circumstances,  as 
exempting  that  which,  in  the  legitimate  oper- 
ations of  the  corporation,  comes  to  represent 
the  capital.  Memphis,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Gaines, 
(1878)  97  U.  S.  707. 

Exemption  of  capital  stock  and  of  shares 
of  stock  — 0/  capital  stock,  — The  capital 
stock  of  a  corporation  may,  in  a  general  sense, 
be  said  to  be  all  the  property  in  which  the 
capital  is  invested,  so  that  an  exemption  of 
the  capital  stock,  without  other  words  of 
limitation,  may  operate  to  exempt  all  the 
property  of  the  corporation.  But  where  the 
purposes  for  which  a  corporation  may  hold 
property  are  specified  in  connection  with  the 
exemption,  the  limitation  of  taxation  desig' 
nated  must  be  held  to  apply  only  to  proper^r 
acquired  for  such  purposes.  Bank  of  (])om- 
merce  v.  Tennessee,  (1881)  104  U.  S.  496. 

The  exemption  in  a  charter  of  a  bank,  that 
"the  capital  of  the  bank  shall  be  exempt 
from  any  tax,"  includes  a  license  tax.  Citi- 
zens' Bank  v.  Parker,  (1904)  192  U.  S.  85. 

The  exemption  in  the  charter  of  a  bank, 
that  the  bank  should  not  be  subject  to  taxa- 
tion on  its  capital  stock  and  property  actu- 
ally used  for  the  carrying  on  of  its  banking 
business,  does  not  exempt  from  liability  to 
taxation  property  acquired  by  it  under  fore- 
closure of  mortgage,  nor  of  payment  of  a 
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license  tax  should  euch  be  imposed  by  law  on 
the  bank.  New  Orleans  r.  Citizens  Bank, 
(1897)  167  U.S.  406. 

An  exemption  from  taxation  of  the  capital 
stock,  under  the  charter  of  a  bank,  doeH  not 
include  an  exemption  from  taxation  on  its 
accumulated  surplus.  Bank  of  Commerce  v, 
Tennessee,  (1896)  161  U.  S.  145.  See  also 
Shelby  County  v.  Union,  etc.,  Bank,  (1896) 
161  U.  S.  149. 

The  exemption  from  taxation  of  the  capital 
stock  of  a  corporation  does  not  exempt  the 
property  of  shareholders  in  their  shares,  but 
a  statute  making  an  assessment  upon .  the 
shares  of  the  shareholders  is  an  attempted 
evasion  of  the  exemption  when  the  tax  was 
so  assessed  as  to  be  paid  by  the  company, 
although  it  is  entitled  to  collect  the  amount 
BO  paid  from  the  shareholder  on  whose  ac- 
count it  is  payable,  but  this  payment  by  the 
company  is  to  be  made  irrespective  of  any 
dividends  or  profits  payable  to  the  share- 
holder out  of  which  it  might  have  been  paid. 
New  Orleans  v.  Houston,  (1886)  119  U.  S. 
279. 

The   charter  of   a   railroad   company   pro 
viding  that  "  the  capital  stock  of  said  com 
pany  shall  be  forever  exempt  from  taxation 
and  the  road  with  all  its  fixtures  and  appur- 
tenances,   including   workshops,   warehouses^ 
and  vehicles  of  transportation,  shall  be  ex 
empt  from  taxation  for  the  period  of  twenty 
years  from  the  completion  of  the  road,  and 
no  longer,"  exempts  the  capital  stock  divided 
into  shares  as  held  by  the  several  owners  of 
shares.     Tennessee  r.  WTiitworth,  (1886)    117 
U.  S.  130,  affirming  (1884)  22  Fed.  Rep.  76. 

The  charter  of  a  railroad  company,  exempt- 
ing the  capital  stock  of  the  read  from  taxa- 
tion "  for  ten  years  after  the  completion  of 
said  road,"  excludes  the  time  preceding  the 
completion  of  the  road.  Vicksburg,  etc.,  R. 
Co.  V.  Dennis,  (1886)  116  U.  S.  669. 

A  charter  of  a  railroad  company  which  ex- 
empts forever  from  taxation  the  capital  stock 
ana  dividends  of  the  company  does  not  ex- 
empt lands  granted  by  Congress  to  the  state 
and  transferred  by  the  state  in  aid  of  the 
construction  of  the  railroad.  Such  lands 
were  used  in  lieu  of  capital,  and  were  given^ 
in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  to 
that  extent  relieve  the  road  from  the  neces- 
sity of  raising  money  through  stock  sub- 
scriptions; but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
hold  that,  because  they  rendered  stock  to 
some  extent  unnecessary,  they  were  on  that 
account  stock  itself.  St.  Louis,  etc.,  R.  Co. 
17.  Loftin,    (1878)  98  U.  S.  559. 

The  charter  of  a  railroad  company  ex- 
empted forever  the  capital  stock  from  taxa- 
tion, but  the  "  road,  with  all  its  fixtures 
and  appurtenances,  including  workshops, 
warehouses,  and  vehicles  of  transportation," 
was  exempted  for  twenty  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road.  The  enumerated  prop- 
erty, after  the  expiration  of  the  time,  could 
not  be  exempted,  whether  purchased  and  built 
by  the  capital  stock  or  not.  Memphis,  etc., 
R.  Co.  V.  Gaines,  (1878)  97  U.  S.  707. 


Of  sharet  of  stock,  —  A  charter  of  a  bask 
which  provides  that  "  said  institution  ♦  •  • 
shall  pay  to  the  state  an  annual  tax  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  on  each  share  of  the 
capital  stock,  which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all 
other  taxes,"  limits  the  amount  of  tax  on 
each  share  of  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  the 
shareholder,  and  any  subsequent  revenue  law 
of  the  state  which  imposes  an  additional  tax 
on  such  shares  in  the  hands  of  the  share- 
holders impairs  the  obligation  of  the  contract 
and  is  void.  Bank  of  Commerce  v.  Tennessee, 
(1896)  161  U.  S.  142. 

A  charter  of  a  bank  which  provides  that 
"  said  institution  shall  pay  to  the  state  an 
annual  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on 
each  share  of  the  capital  stock,  which  shall 
be  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,"  when  it  is 
made  applicable  to  the  separate  shares  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual  shareholders,  does 
not  apply  to  or  cover  the  case  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation,  and  such  stock  is 
liable  to  be  taxed  as  the  state  may  determine. 
Shelby  County  v.  Union,  etc.,  Bank,  (1896) 
161  U.  S.  149. 

The  obligation  of  a  contract  contained  in 
the  charter  of  a  bank  which  declares  "  that 
the  said  company  shall  pay  to  the  state  an 
annual  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on 
each  share  of  the  capital  stock  subscribed, 
which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,"  is 
impaired  by  a  subsequent  revenue  law  im- 
posing a  tax  on  the  shares  of  stock  held  by  a 
stockholder.  Farrington  v.  Tennessee,  (1877) 
95  U.  S.  681. 

Prescribing  particular  method  of  taxatioiL 
—  When  there  was  a  valid  contract  created 
by  legislation  providing  for  the  taxation  of 
railroad  property,  lands  included,  on  the  basis 
of  the  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings,  such  a 
contract  was  impaired  by  subsequent  legisla- 
tion withdrawing  the  lands  from  this  arrange- 
ment and  directing  their  taxation  according 
to  their  actual  cash  value.  Steams  r.  Min- 
nesota, (1900)  179  U.  S.  230,  reversing 
(1898)  72  Minn.  200,  followed  Duluth.  etc, 
R.  Co.  r.  St.  Louis  County,  (1900)  179  U.  & 
302,  reversing  (1899)  77  Minn.  433. 

An  amendment  to  the  charter  of  a  rail- 
road corporation  making  special  provisions 
for  ascertaining  the  tax  due  the  state,  noth- 
ing being  said  about  the  manner  of  ascertain- 
ing other  taxes,  does  not  work  an  exemption 
of  the  property  of  the  corporation  for  all 
taxes  not  levied  for  state  purposes.  Silence 
on  such  a  subject  cannot  be  construed  as  a 
waiver  of  the  right  of  the  state  in  this  regard. 
There  must  be  something  said  which  is  broad 
enough  to  show  clearly  that  the  legislature 
intended  to  relieve  the  corporation  from  a 
part  of  the  burdens  borne  by  other  real  and 
personal  property.  This  was  not  done  in  this 
case,  and  the  claim  of  exemption  from  local 
taxation  cannot  be  sustained.  Bailey  r.  Ma- 
gi;vMre,  (1874)  22  Wall.   (U.  S.)  228. 

The  provision  in  the  charter  of  a  railroad 
company  requiring  the  company  to  pay  an- 
nually into  the  treasury  of  the  state  a  tax  of 
one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  upon  its  capital 
stock,    unaccompanied    by    any    words    indi- 
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eating  the  intent  of  the  legislature  that  no 
further  or  different  tax  should  be  subse- 
quently levied,  does  not  limft  the  power  of 
the  legislature  in  the  matter  of  its  taxation. 
Delaware  Railroad  Tax,  (1873)  18  Wall.  (U. 
8.)  226,  affirming  Minot  v,  Philadelphia,  etc., 
R.  Co.,  (1870)  2  Abb.  (U.  S.)  323,  17  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  9,645. 

It  is  competent  for  the  legislature  of  a 
state  to  contract,  in  the  charter  of  a  corpo- 
ration, that  it  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation. 
In  the  charter  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  Com- 
pany it  was  held  competent  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  provide  that  its  tax  should  not  exceed 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on  its  earnings, 
Having  so  contracted  without  reservation,  it 
was  not  competent  for  a  subsequent  legisla- 
ture to  violate  the  obligation  of  that  contract 
by  assessing  a  higher  tax.  State  v,  Georgia 
R.,  etc.,  Co.,  (1875)  54  Ga.  423. 

Under  a  Kentucky  statute  providing  a 
certain  tax  upon  banks  which  was  to  be  in 
full  for  all  taxes,  it  was  held  that  a  written 
acceptance  of  the  tax  proposed  constituted  a 
contract  between  the  state  and  the  banks^ 
which  could  not  be  impaired  by  subsequent 
legislation.  Bank  Tax  Cases,  (1895)  97  Ky. 
590. 

The  provision  in  the  charter  of  a  bank  to 
the  effect  that  the  payment  of  fifty  cents  on 
each  one  hundred  dollars  of  its  capital  stock 
"shall  be  in  full  of  all  tax  or  bonus," 
exempts  the  bank  from  the  payment  of  county 
or  city  taxes  and  all  other  taxes.  The  ex- 
emption from  taxation  creates  a  binding  con- 
tract from  which  the  state  has  no  power  to 
recede  without  an  express  reservation  of  the 
power  to  alter  or  amend  the  charter  or  unless 
there  was  a  general  law  in  force  at  the  time 
the  charter  was  accepted,  reserving  the  power 
to  the  state  to  alter  or  amend  it.  Franklin 
County  Ct.  r.  Deposit  Bank,  (1888)  87  Ky. 
370. 

The  charter  granted  by  the  state  of.lfM- 
aissippi,  incorporating  the  Marshall  Company 
of  Manchester,  was  held  to  be  a  contract 
between  the  stockholders  and  the  state.  By 
the  charter  the  right  of  the  state  to  tax  a 
bank  was  expressly  limited  to  one-fourth  of 
one  per  cent,  on  each  share  of  stock  and  con- 
fined to  a  tax  for  state  purposes.  The  legis- 
lature, therefore,  had  no  right  to  delegate  to 
a  town  council  a  power  of  taxation  which  the 
state  itself  could  not  exercise.  O'Donnell  v. 
Bailey,  (1852)  24  Miss.  386. 

Where  a  certain  tax  is  imposed  on  a  cor- 
poration by  its  charter,  the  legislature  docs 
not  thereby  disable  itself  from  imposing 
upon  it  a  different  or  more  onerous  tax  in 
the  future.  Blue  Jacket  Consol.  Copper  Co. 
t\  Scherr,  (1901)  50  W.  Va.  533. 

Particular  proyisions  constituting  contracts. 
—  A  state  statute  declaring  that  "  the  said 
Pacific  Railroad  and  the  said  Southwestern 
Branch  Railroad  shall  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion respectively  until  the  same  shall  be  com- 
pleted, opened,  and  in  operation,  and  shall 
declare  a  dividend,  when  the  roadbed,  build- 
ings,   machinery,    engines,    cars,    and    other 


property  of  such  completed  road,  at  the  cash 
value  thereof,  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  at 
the  rate  assessed  by  the  state  on  other  real 
and  personal  property  of  like  value;  •  *  • 
provided,  that  if  said  company  shall  fail,  for 
the  period  of  two  years  after  said  roads  re- 
spectively shall  be  completed  and  put  in  ope- 
ration, to  declare  a  dividend,  then  the  said 
company  shall  no  longer  be  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  said  tax,"  created  a  contract 
between  the  state  and  the  railroad  company 
by  which  the  railroad  was  exempt  from  tax- 
ation until  it  was  completed  and  put  in 
operation,  and  until  it  should  declare  a  divi- 
dend on  its  capital  stock,  not,  however,  ex- 
tending longer  than  two  years  after  its 
completion,  the  obligation  of  which  was  im- 
paired by  an  ordinance  adopted  as  a  part  of 
the  state  constitution,  imposing  a  tax  of  ten 
per  cent,  upon  its  gross  earnings  before  the 
road  was  completed  and  in  operation  and 
had  declared  a  dividend,  which  appropriation 
was  made  to  obtain  payment  of  the  principal 
and  interest  due  upon  the  bonds  of  the  state, 
and  the  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  state,  issued 
to  help  to  build  the  road.  Pacific  R.  Cx).  r. 
Maguire,  (1873)  20  Wall.  (U.  S.)  38. 

A  charter  of  a  bank,  which  required  the 
officers  to  set  off  six  per  cent,  of  the  divi- 
dends for  the  use  of  the  state,  and  which 
sum  the  state  consented  to  accept  in  lieu  of 
all  taxes  to  which  the  bank  or  its  stockholders 
might  be  subject,  was  held  to  be  a  contract 
within  the  protection  of  this  clause.  Jeffer- 
son Branch  Bank  v.  Skelly,  (1861)  1  Black 
(U.  S.)  442,  reversing  (1859)  9  Ohio  St.  606. 
See  also  Franklin  Branch  Bank  v.  Ohio, 
(1861)  1  Black  (U.S.)  474. 

A  provision  in  the  charter  of  a  railroad  cor- 
poration, "Be  it  further  enacted  that  all 
real  estate  held  by  said  company  for  right  of 
way,  for  station  places  of  whatever  kind,  and 
for  workshop  locations,  shall  be  exempt  from 
taxation  until  the  dividends  of  profits  of 
said  company  shall  exceed  six  per  cent,  per 
annum,"  is  a  contract  right  which  cannot  be 
repealed.  Barnes  v.  Komegay,  (1894)  62 
Fed.  Rep.  672. 

The  Florida  constitution  of  1855  made  it 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  designate  ob- 
jects of  improvement  which  should  constitute 
a  state  system.  The  legislature  designated 
certain  improvements  as  proper  objects  to  be 
aided  from  a  trust  fund  created  by  it  and 
established  a  system.  The  primary  purpose 
of  this  legislation  was  the  construction  of 
the  works  belonging  to  the  system,  not  the 
extension  of  aid  or  bounty  to  corporations 
having  the  right  to  construct  the  works  so 
designated.  The  aid  extended  by  the  act  was 
the  consideration  to  the  companies,  having 
or  to  have  the  right  to  construct  the  works, 
to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  law,  thus 
bringing  themselves  within  the  system,  sub- 
ject to  its  control  and  regulations.  The 
designation  of  a  road  "as  a  proper  improve- 
ment to  be  aided  from  the  fund  "  created  by 
the  Act  made  it  an  improvement  belonging 
to  the  system,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  by  the  company  having  the 
right  to  construct  it  gave  the  company  the 
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rights  granted.  Each  road  was,  under  the 
terms  of  the  law,  exempt  from  taxation  dur- 
ing its  construction  and  for  thirty-five  years 
after  its  completion.  Hi  is  exemption  rested 
in  contract,  was  attached  to  the  property,  and 
could  not  be  subsequently  divested  by  the 
state.  During  the  year  1855  the  legislature 
designated  another  line  of  railroad  as  a 
proper  improvement  to  be  aided  from  the 
internal  improvement  fund  in  the  manner 
provided  for  in  the  Act  establishing  the  sys- 
tem. This  constituted  the  road  a  part  of 
the  system,  and  upon  the  company's  accept- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Im- 
provement Act,  the  right  of  exemption  from 
taxation  attached  to  the  road.  Qonxales  v, 
Sullivan,  (1878)  16  FU.  791. 

A  railroad  company's  charter  provided 
"that  the  said  railroad  and  its  appurte- 
nances, and  all  property  therewith  connected, 
shall  not  be  taxed  higher  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  upon  its  annual  net  income." 
This  was  held  to  constitute  a  contract  which 
could  not  be  impaired.  Atlantic,  etc.,  R.  Co. 
V.  Allen,  (1876)  15  Fla.  637. 

An  Act  incorporating  a  railroad  company 
provided  "  that  the  said  road  or  roads,  with 
all  their  works,  improvements,  and  profits, 
and  all  the  machinery  of  transportation  used 
on  said  road,  are  hereby  vested  in  the  said 
company  incorporated  by  this  Act  and  their 
successors  forever;  and  the  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  said  company  shall  be 
deemed  and  considered  personal  estate,  and 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  imposition  of  any 
tax  or  burden."  There  was  no  provision 
either  in  the  Act  of  incorporation  or  in  the 
constitution  reserving  the  right  to  repeal 
or  amend  the  charter.  It  was  held  that  ex- 
emption from  taxation  was  a  contract  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  corporators  within 
the  protection  of  the  constitutional  provision. 
The  court  also  held  that  the  exemption  from 
taxation  covered  the  property  and  franchises 
of  the  company,  including  the  gross  receipts. 
State  r.  Baltimore,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1877)  48 
Md.  49.  See  also  State  v.  Baltimore,  etc.,  R. 
Co.,  (1847)  6  Gill  (Md.)  363;  State  v.  Phila- 
delphia, etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1876)  45  Md.  361. 

The  legislature  of  Miasourit  in  1857,  pro- 
vided that  all  the  property  and  eflTects  of  the 
Westminster  College  should  be  exempt  from 
all  taxation,  and  declared  that  the  grant 
should  be  irrevocable.  The  corporation  ac- 
cepted the  charter  and  it  became  a  contract 
between  the  state  and  the  corporation.  At 
the  date  of  the  charter  the  general  assembly 
had  authority  to  exempt  the  property  from 
taxation,  there  being  no  restriction  on  the 
power  in  that  respect  under  the  constitution 
of  1820.  The  constitution  of  1865,  and  that 
of  1875,  limiting  the  geneial  assembly  in 
the  matter  of  exempting  property  from  tax- 
ation, were  intended  to  be  prospective  only 
in  their  operation,  and  were  not  intended  to 
impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract  into  which 
the  state  had  previously  entered.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  college  held  by  it  for  corporate 
purposes  was  exempted  from  taxation.  State 
r.  Westminster  College,   (1903)    176  Mo.  52. 


WTiere  the  charter  of  a  cemetery  company 
provided  "  that  the  premises,  burial  lots, 
vaults,  monuments,  and  other  erect iors  and 
fixtures  of  said  cemetery,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  assessments,  taxes,  or  fines,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  board  of  chosen  free- 
holders of  the  county  of  Essex."  it  was  held 
that  the  charter  constituted  n  contract  bind- 
ing upon  the  state.  Mt.  Pleasant  Cemet«;rv 
Co.  V,  Newark,  (1890)  52  N.  J.  L.  539. 

Where  a  state,  by  an  Act  incorporating  a 
university,  vested  in  the  university  land  for 
its  support,  authorizing  the  university  to 
lease  the  land  and  providing  that  the  land 
leased  should  forever  thereafter  be  exempt 
from  all  state  taxes,  it  was  held  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  lease  at  a  fixed  rent  con- 
stituted a  binding  contract,  which  was  im- 
paired by  a  subs^uent  Act  levying  a  state 
tax  on  the  land.  Matheny  v.  Grolden,  (1856) 
5  Ohio  St.  361. 

The  clause  in  a  statute  providing  that  if 
a  particular  railroad  company  obtained  an 
increase  of  its  capital  so  as  to  complete  its 
road  by  obtaining  municipal  and  other  sub- 
scriptions to  its  capital  stock,  "  the  stock 
of  the  said  company  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  tax  in  consequence  of  the  payment  of 
the  interest  hereby  authorized,  nor  until  the 
net  earnings  of  the  company  shall  realize  at 
least  six  per  centum  per  annum  upon  the 
capital  invested,"  was  a  term  of  contract  and 
in  no  sense  a  mere  gratuity,  and  was  beyond 
the  power  of  the  commonwealth  to  repeal 
Com.  V.  Philadelphia,  etc.,  R.  0>.,  (1894) 
164  Pa.  St.  263. 

Where  the  charter  of  a  bank  provided 
''that  in  consideration  of  the  privileges 
granted  by  this  charter,  the  bank  agrees  to 
pay  to  the  state  annually  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  capital  stock  paid 
in  by  the  stockholders,  other  than  the  state," 
it  was  held  that  the  state  contracted  that  the 
bank  should  enjoy  the  privileges  conferred, 
one  of  which  was  to  use  its  capital  for  legiti- 
mate banking  purposes,  and  that  a  law  im- 
posing an  additional  tax  upon  the  capital 
stock  of  the  bank  was  unconstitutional 
Union  Bank  t?.  State,  (1836)  9  Yerg.  (Tenn.) 
490. 

Where  the  charter  of  a  railroad  company 
provides  that  all  machines,  wagons,  vehicles, 
and  carriages  belonging  to  the  company,  with 
all  their  works,  and  all  profits  which  may 
accrue  from  the  same,  shall  be  vested  in  the 
respective  shareholders  forever,  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  shares,  shall  be  deemed 
personal  estate,  and  exempt  from  any  charge 
or  tax  whatever,  the  property  embraced 
within  the  provision  is  exempt  from  both 
state  and  municipal  taxation.  Richmond  r. 
Richmond,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1872)  21  Gratt 
(Va.)  604. 

Particular  provisions  not  constituting  con- 
tracts.—  A  provision  in  a  general  state  stat- 
ute "  that  the  rate  of  taxation  fixed  by  this 
Act  or  any  other  law  of  this  state  shall  not 
apply  to  any  railway  or  railroad  company 
hereafter  building  and  operating  a  line  of 
railroad  within  this  state  north  of  parallel 
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forty-four  of  latitude  until  the  same  has  been 
operated  for  the  full  period  of  ten  years, 
unless  the  gross  earnings  shall  equal  four 
thousand  dollars  per  mile,  except/'  etc.,  does 
not  make  an  irrevocable  contract  with  such 
raUroad  as  might  thereafter  comply  with 
its  terms.  By  such  a  statute  the  legislature 
simply  indicates  9,  course  of  conduct  to  be 
pursued  until  circumstances  or  its  views  of 
policy  change.  Wisconsin,  etc.,  R.  Co.  t?. 
Powers,  (1903)   191  U.  S.  379. 

A  contract  was  made  on  petition  of  a  street 
railway  company  stating  its  desire  to  make 
changes  in  its  lines  of  track  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  operating  its  railroad  more  economi- 
cally and  to  better  advantage  and  at  the 
same  time  affording  more  adequate  facilities 
to  the  public."  Various  changes  were  agreed 
on  in  the  way  of  moving  old  tracks  and  lay- 
ing down  new  ones.  Among  other  particu- 
lars the  railroad  agreed  to  convey  or  cause 
to  be  conveyed  certain  lands  in  certain  streets, 
**  preserving,  of  course,  the  easement  of  the 
said  street  railway  company  over  said  land 
for  its  railway  purposes."  In  the  last  amend- 
ment to  the  contract  an  extension  is  agreed 
to,  "and  the  right  to  lay  down,  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  said  railway  through 
said  streets  as  before  stated  is  granted  sub- 
ject to  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  said 
mayor  and  aldermen,  the  same  as  other  lines 
of  railway  as  provided  in  said  contract  of 
Nov.  4,  1897."  None  of  the  expressions 
import  any  exemption  from  taxation  what- 
ever, if  it  was  within  the  power  of,  the 
city  to  grant  it,  and  a  municipal  ordinance 
providing  that  "street  railroad  companies, 
whether  under  the  control  of  another  com- 
pany or  not,  in  lieu  of  the  specific  tax  here- 
tofore required,  shall  pay  to  the  city  of 
Savannah  for  the  privilege  of  doing  business 
in  the  city  and  for  the  use  of  the  streets  of 
the  city,  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  mile  or 
fraction  of  a  mile  of  track  used  in  the  city 
of  Savannah  by  said  railroad  company,"  is 
not  invalid  as  impairing  the  obligation  of  a 
contract.  Savannah,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Savan- 
nah, (1906)  198  U.  S.  397,  wherein  the. court 
said:  "The  argument  on  the  first  point  is 
really  a  somewhat  disguised  attempt  to  go 
behind  the  decision  of  the  state  court,  that 
the  tax  is  a  tax  on  business,  and  to  make 
out  that  it  is  a  charge  for  the  privilege  of 
using  the  streets.  We  see  no  ground  on 
which  we  should  criticise  or  refuse  to  be 
bound  by  the  local  adjudication.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  railroads  is  obvious, 
and  warrants  the  diversity  in  the  mode  of 
taxation.  The  Central  of  Georgia  Railway 
mav  be  assumed  to  do  the  great  and  charac- 
teristic part  of  its  work  outside  the  city, 
while  the  plaintiff  does  its  work  within  the 
city.  If  the  former  escapes  city  taxation  it 
does  so  only  because  its  main  business  is 
not  in  the  city,  and  the  state  reserves  it  for 
itself."  Affirming  (1900)  112  Ga.  164,  and 
(1902)    115  Ga.  137. 

The  charter  of  a  street  railway  company 
provided  that  whenever  the  dividends  should 
exceed  six  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  par 
yalue  of  the  capital  stock,  the  company  should 
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pay  for  the  use  of  the  street  a  tax  of  six 
per  cent,  on  such  excess  over  six  per  cent, 
of  the  par  value,  and  should  also  pay  "  such 
license  fee  for  each  car  run  by  the  company 
as  is  now  paid  by  other  passenger  railway 
companies."  Railway  companies  running 
cars  on  the  streets  of  the  city  were  required 
to  pay,  at  the  time  the  company  was  incor- 
porated, for  each  and  every  car  intended  to 
be  nm,  the  annual  license  fee  of  thirty  dol- 
lars. Taken  in  their  widest  sense,  the  words 
employed  in  the  charter  are  no  more  than 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  construction  that 
the  legislature  intended  that  the  corporation 
should  not  then  be  required  to  pay  any 
greater  charge  as  license  than  other  com- 
panies were  required  to  pay  for  the  same 
privilege,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  a  guaranty  against  invidious  exemptions 
adverse  to  the  corporators  in  future  legis- 
lation upon  the  subject,  but  it  is  plain  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  the  sec- 
tion to  warrant  the  court  in  holding  that 
the  legislature  intended  to  contract  tluit  the 
license  charged  for  such  passenger  cars 
should  never  exceed  the  annual  sum  of  thirty 
dollars,  and  the  obligation  of  a  contract  is 
not  impaired  by  a  subsequent  act  requiring 
the  passenger  railway  corporations  to  pay  an- 
nually to  the  city  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
for  each  car.  Union  Pass.  R.  Co.  v,  Philadel- 
phia,   (1879)    101   U.  S.  633. 

A  state  statute  declaring  that  all  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  who  shall  manufacture 
salt  from  water  obtained  by  borinf^  in  that 
state  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  as  to 
all  property  used  for  that  purpose,  and  after 
they  shall  have  manufactured  6,000  bushels 
of  salt  they  shall  receive  a  bounty  of  ten 
cents  per  bushel,  is  not  a  contract  within 
the  protection  of  this  provision,  but  is  a  mere 
bounty  law.  East  Sa!ginaw  Salt  Mfg.  Co.  v. 
East  Saginaw,  (1871)  13  Wall.  (U.  S.)  377, 
affirming   (1869)    19  Mich.  259. 

A  state  statute  recited  "that  Christ 
Church  Hospital,  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, had  for  many  years  afforded  an  asylum 
to  numerous  poor  and  distressed  widows^  who 
would  probably  else  have  become  a  public 
charge ;  and  it  being  represented  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decay  of  the  buildings  of  the 
hospital  estate,  and  the  increasing  burden  of 
taxes,  its  means  are  curtailed,  and  its  useful- 
ness limited;"  and  enacted  "that  the  real 
property,  including  ground  rents,  now  belong- 
ing and  payable  to  Christ  Church  Hospital, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  so  long  as  the 
same  shall  continue  to  belong  to  the  said 
hospital,  shall  be  and  remain  free  from 
taxes."  It  was  held  that  the  statute  belonged 
to  a  class  of  statutes  in  which  the  narrowest 
meaning  was  to  be  taken  which  would  fairly 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  legislature,  and 
that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  such  a  privilege 
as  the  statute  conferred  that  it  existed  bene- 
placitum^  and  might  be  revoked  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  sovereign.  Christ  Church  v.  Phila- 
delphia County,  (1860)  24  How.  (U.  S.)  302. 

A  bonking  compnnv  was  incorporated  in 
Delatcare  on  the  condition  of  paying  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  on  its  capital.     Subse- 
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quently  the  legislature  repealed  the  tax  of 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  and  enacted  that  "  in 
lieu  of  other  taxes  "  the  company  should  pav 
one- fourth  of  one  per  cent,  on  its  capital. 
With  this  change  the  company  went  into  ope- 
ration. Later  on  the  legislature  imposed  a 
tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  The  company 
submitted  to  this,  but  by  a  subsequent  gen- 
eral law  all  banks  were  required  to  pay  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent,  on  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  their  surplus  earnings.  The  court 
held  that  the  phrase,  "  in  lieu  of  other 
taxes,"  did  not  operate  as  an  exemption 
from  the  general  tax,  or  infer  an  agreement 
not  to  tax  again  this  property  or  any  other 
property  of  the  company,  and  that  the  statute 
was  constitutional  in  reference  to  the  bank 
in  this  case.  State  %>.  Smyrna  Bank,  (1859) 
2  Houst.  (Del.)  99. 

A  Louisiana  Act  which  provided,  "Be  it 
enacted,  That  the  building  situated  at  the 
comer  of  St.  Charles  and  Perdido  streets,  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  known  as  the 
hall  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  F.  and  A.  Masons 
of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  shall  be  exempt 
from  state  and  parish  taxation  so  long  as  it 
is  occupied  as  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  F. 
and  A.  Masons"  (Act  225  of  1855,  p.  271), 
was  held  not  to  create  a  contract,  but  con- 
ferred a  mere  gratuity  that  was  subject  to 
repeal.  Grand  Lodge,  etc.,  v.  New  <5rleans, 
(1892)  44  La.  Ann.  G59. 

A  statute  which  provides  "  that  the  estates 
and  property,  real  and  personal,  belonging  to 
the  contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, shall  be  and  remain  free  from  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  as 
long  as  the  income  from  said  estates  and 
property  is  used  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
and  insane  poor,  any  law  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,"  contains  nothing  upon  its 
face  to  make  it  a  binding  contract  by  the 
state,  by  which  the  hands  of  another  legis- 


lature are  so  bound  as  to  preirent  the  repeal 
of  the  Act,  or  the  impoaition  of  subsequent 
taxation.  The  want  of  consideration  de- 
prives it  of  the  character  of  an  irrepealable 
exemption.  Philadelphia  v.  Pennsylrania 
HoepiUl,  ( 1890)  134  Pa.  St.  176. 

A  provision  in  a  bank  charter  imposing  a 
tax  of  eight  per  cent,  upon  each  yearly  divi- 
dend, without  saying  anything  as  to  future 
burdens  to  be  imposed  by  the  legislature, 
created  no  contract  between  the  common- 
wealth and  the  bank.  Com.  r.  Easton  Bank, 
(1849)    10  Pa.  St.  442. 

The  provisions  of  the  South  Carolina  Act 
of  Dec.  19,  1849,  pertaining  to  the  extension 
of  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  which 
exempted  from  city  taxation  all  lands,  etc, 
which  may  be  exclusively  employed  in  agri- 
culture, did  not  constitute  a  contract,  and 
was  subject  to  repeal  or  modification.  Rose 
V,  Charleston,  (1871)  3  S.  Car.  369. 

Surrender  of  priyilege.  —  Exemption  from 
taxation,  being  a  special  privilege  granted  by 
the  government,  is  a  franchise,  and  the  ncm- 
user  for  a  long  period  may  be  regarded  as 
presumptive  proof  of  its  abandonment  or 
surrender.  Given  r.  Wright,  (1886)  117  U. 
St.  666. 

Corporations  having  contracts  with  a  state, 
providing  for  a  special  mode  of  taxation  in 
lieu  of  other  taxes,  consent  to  other  taxa- 
tion, or  to  a  different  mode  of  assessment 
from  that  specified  in  their  charters,  by  the 
acceptance  of  subsequent  legislative  acts, 
without  impairing  the  general  exemptions  in 
their  charters.  In  such  event,  the  new  taxa- 
tion, or  new  mode  of  assessment,  beoomes 
part  of  the  original  contract,  and  modifies 
its  terms  to  that  extent,  leaving  the  restric- 
tion therein  on  further  taxation  in  full  force. 
State  V.  Railroad  Taxation,  (1874)  37  N.  J. 
L.  240. 


t.  Effect  of  Assignment  of  Pbopebty  and  Frajtchisbs  —  (1)  As  to 
Exemptions  and  Exclusive  Privileges.  —  In  the  absence  of  express  statutory 
direction,  or  of  an  equivalent  implication  by  necessary  construction,  provisions 
in  restriction  of  the  right  of  the  state  to  tax  the  property  or  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  its  corporations  do  not  pass  to  new  corporations  succeeding,  by  con- 
solidation or  by  purchase  under  foreclosure,  to  the  property  and  ordinary 
franchises  of  the  first  grantee. 

Norfolk,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Pendleton,   (1895)  held  by  the  latter  would  not  pass  to  the 

156   U.    S.    673.      See   also   Covington,   etc.,  others    unless    so    provided."     People's    Gas 

Turnpike   Road   Co.   v,   Sanford,    (1806)    164  Light,  etc.,  Co.  V.  Chicago,  (1904)   194  U.  & 

U.  S.  586.  17. 


"  The  general  rule  is  that  a  special  statu- 
tory exemption,  such  as  immunity  from  taxa- 
tion, from  the  right  to  determine  rates  of 
fare,  or  to  control  tolls,  and  the  like,  does  not 
pass  to  a  new  corporation  succeeding  others 
by  consolidation  or  purchase,  in  the  absence 
of  express  direction  to  that  effect  in  the 
statute.  ♦  ♦  ♦  And  the  same  rule  is  ap- 
plicable where  the  constituent  companies  are 
rnorrly  owned  and  operated  by  one  of  them  as 
auLhorized  by  the  legislature.    An  exemption 


When  a  corporation  has  franchises  and 
powers  which  it  may  lawfully  assign,  the  as- 
signee takes  the  place  of  the  assignor  and  is 
equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law. 
Where  a  railroad  company  possessed  the  right 
to  change  the  gauge  as  it  tnought  proper,  an 
Act  which  prohibited  the  use  of  that  road 
was  held  to  impair  the  obligation  of  the 
charter.  State  v.  Richmond,  etc.,  R.  Co., 
(1876)   73  N.  Car.  527. 

£zemption   from   taxation   is   a   personal 
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privilege  of  the  very  corporatioils  specifically 
referred  to  and  perishes  with  them  unless 
the  express  and  clear  intention  of  the  laws 
requires  the  exemption  to  pass  as  a  continu- 
ing franchise  to  a  successor.  Memphis,  etc., 
R.  Co.  i\  Railroad  Corners,  (1884)  112  U.  S. 
617.  See  also  Picard  v.  Tennessee,  etc.,  R. 
Co.,  (1889)  130  U.  S.  641;  SUte  Board  of 
Assessors  v.  Morris,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1886)  49 
N.  J.  L.  193. 

Whether  a  consolidation  of  two  corpora- 
tions works  a  dissolution  of  them  both,  and 
the  creation  of  a  new  corporation,  depends 
upon  the  statute  under  which  the  consolida- 
tion takes  place  and  on  the  intention  therein 
manifested.  Central  R.,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Georgia, 
(1875)   92  U.  S.  670. 

Subject  to  existing  state  constitutional 
limitations.  —  A  corporate  privilege  or  im- 
munity cannot  pass  to  a  new  corporation 
when  the  state  constitution,  at  the  time,  lim- 
its the  power  of  the  state  to  confer  such  privi- 
lege or  immunity.  Minneapolis,  etc.,  R.  (3o.  v. 
Gardner,  (1900)  177  U.  S.  332;  Keokuk,  etc., 
R.  Co.  V.  Missouri,  (1804)  152  U.  S.  310;  St. 
Louis,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Berry,  (1885)  113  U.  S. 
475;  Louisville,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v,  Palmes,  (1883) 
109  U.  S.  254;  Shields  v.  Ohio,  (1877)  96  U. 
S.  321;  Trask  r.  Maguire,  (1873)  18  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  405;  Citizens  St.  R.  Co.  t?.  Memphis, 
(1893)  53  Fed.  Rep.  715. 

Subject  to  general  law  authorizing  amend- 
ment of  charter.  —  The  consolidation,  under  a 
statute,  of  two  railroad  companies,  each  of 
which  by  its  charter  was  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, worked  a  dissolution  of  the  companies 
and  created  a  new  corporation.  The  new 
corporation  held  all  rights  granted  to  it  sub- 
ject to  the  code  of  the  state  providing  that 
*Mn  all  cases  of  private  charters  hereafter 
granted,  the  state  reserves  the  right  to  with- 
draw the  franchise,  unless  such  right  is  ex- 
pressly negatived  in  the  charter."  Atlantic, 
etc.,  R.  Co.  V.  Georgia,  (1878)  98  U.  S.  365. 
See  also  Maine  Cent.  R.  Co.  v.  Maine,  (1877) 
96  U.  S.  609. 

When  dissolution  of  constituent  companies 
results.  —  The  formation  of  a  consolidated 
corporation  under  the  authority  of  a  state 
statute  becomes  a  new  grant  of  corporate 
franchises  when  the  agreement  between  the 
constituent  companies  contemplated  that  they 
should  go  out  of  existence,  and  that  their 
officers  should  resign  their  trusts  in  favor  of 
the  officers  of  the  new  company;  that  their 
boards  of  directors  should  be  supplanted  by 
another  board,  the  names  of  whose  members 
were  contained  in  the  agreement;  that  the 
stock  of  the  constituent  companies  should  be, 
surrendered  and  new  stock  taken  therefor,  or, 
in  lieu  of  that,  that  the  old  stock  should  be 
recognized  as  the  stock  of  the  new  company; 
that  the  road  should  be  operated  by  men  hold- 
ing their  commissions  from  the  new  com- 
pany, and  that  the  entire  administration  of 
the  functions  of  the  constituent  companies 
should  be  surrendered  to  the  new  corporation. 
Yazoo,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Adams,  (1901)  180  U. 
S.  18.     See  also  Central  R.,  etc.,  Co.  r.  State, 


(1875)  54  Ga.  401;  State  r.  Maine  Cent.  R. 
Co.,   (1877)   66  Me.  488. 

An  exemption  from  taxation  does  not  pass 
by  the  conveyance  passing  the  title  to  the 
railroad  itself,  and  to  the  franchise  connected 
with  and  necessary  to  its  construction  and 
operation.  Louisville,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Palmes, 
(1883)  109  U.  S.  251.  See  also  St.  Louis, 
etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Gill,  (1895)  156  U.  S.  656; 
Chesapeake,  etc.,  R,  Co.  r.  Miller,  (1885)  114 
U.  S.  185;  Morgan  v,  Louisiana,  (1876)  93 
U.   S.  224;  Memphis,  etc.,  R.  Co.  t?.  Berry, 

(1883)  41  Ark.  436. 

Purchase  at  foreclosure  sale.  —  A  mortgage 
of  the  franchises  and  property  of  a  corpora- 
tion made  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  given  by 
statute,  confers  no  right  upon  purchasers  at 
a  foreclosure  sale  to  exist  as  the  same  cor- 
poration, but  to  reorganize  as  a  new  corpora- 
tion subject  to  the  laws  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  reorganization.  Norfolk,  etc.,  R.  Co.  t?. 
Pendleton,  (1895)  156  U.  S.  673.  See  also 
Memphis,   etc.,   R.   Co.   v.   Railroad   Com'rs, 

(1884)  112  U.  S.  623;  Schurtz  v.  Cook, 
(1893)  148  U.  S.  406,  affirming  (1888)  110 
N.  Y.  443;  Matthews  v.  North  Carolina, 
(1899)  97  Fed.  Rep.  400. 

By  the  charter  of  the  Champlain  and  Con- 
necticut River  Railroad  Company,  which  be- 
came the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad 
Company,  and  afterwards  the  Rutland  Rail- 
road Company,  it  was  granted  "  the  right  to 
receive  and  collect  toll  or  compensation  at 
such  rates  as  the  directors  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  and  establish,  for  the  convey- 
ance and  transportation  of  all  passengers  and 
freight  over  their  road,  or  any  part  thereof," 
which  the  Supreme  Court  may  alter  "  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  ten  years  at  any  one  time, 
as  said  court  may  judge  reasonable,  and  in 
such  manner  that  the  income  of  said  company 
shall  not  be  reduced  below  twelve  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock 
after  deducting  all  expenses."  The  errant  of 
a  right  to  receive  and  collect  the  rates  was  a 
corporate  right,  covered  by  mortgages,  and 
one  which  passed  to  the  purchasers  of  the 
franchise  of  the  original  grantee.  Ball  v. 
Rutland  R.  Co.,  (1899)  93  Fed.  Rep.  513. 

Under  special  statutes.  —  When  a  state 
statute  provides  that  in  case  of  the  sale  of 
any  railroad  under  judicial  proceedings  or 
pursuant  to  any  power  contained  in  a  mort- 
gage, the  purchasing  corporation  *'  shall 
possess  all  the  powers,  rights,  immunities, 
privileges  and  franchises  "  enjoyed  by  the  cor- 
poration which  owned  such  railroad,  the  pur- 
chasing corporation  has  granted  to  it  an 
exemption  from  taxation  possessed  by  the 
original  corporation.  Wicomico  Count v  t\ 
Bancroft,  (C.  C.  A.  1905)  135  Fed.  Rep."  982, 
affirming  (1903)   121  Fed.  Rep.  881. 

Purchase  at  sale  to  enforce  statutory  lien. 
—  Immunity  from  taxation  does  not  pass  to 
the  purchasers  of  the  property  and  franchises 
of  a  company  which  enjoyed  such  an  immu- 
nity, on  a  sale  and  conveyance  made  under  a 
decree  rendered  in  a  suit  to  enforce  a  statu- 
tory lien.  Picard  v.  East  Tennessee,  etc..  R. 
Co.,  (1889)  130  U.  S.  041,  reversing  East 
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Tennessee,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v,  Pickerd,  (1885)  24 
Fed.  Rep.  614.  See  also  Wilson  v,  Gaines, 
(1880)   103  U.  S.  421. 

Immnnitiei  and  eaKlnti^e  priTileges  wen 
held  to  ha^e  puoed  in  the  following  cases: 
Tennessee  r.  Whitworth,  (1886)  117  U.  S. 
147,  affirming  (1884)  22  Fed.  Rep.  81;  New 
Orleans  Gas  Co.  v,  Louisiana  Light  Co., 
(1885)  115  U.  S.  654,  reverting  (1882)  U 
Fed.  Rep.  277;  Chesapeake,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v. 
Virginia,  (1876)  94  U.  S.  726,  and  the  dis- 
cussion in  Yazoo,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v,  Adams, 
(1901)  180  U.  S.  20;  Philadelphia,  etc.,  R. 
Ca  r.  Maryland,  (1850)  10  How.  (U.  S.) 
392;  Central  R.,  etc.,  Co.  v,  Georgia,  (1875) 
92  U.  S.  670;  Delaware  Railroad  Tax,  (1873) 
18  Wall.  (U.  S.)  228,  affirming  Minot  v. 
Philadelphia,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1870)  2  Abb.  (U. 
8.)   323,  17  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,645;  Tomlinson 


V.  Branch,  (1872)  15  Wall.  (U.  S.)  463; 
State  V.  Railroad  Taxation  Com'r,  (1874)  37 
N.  J.  L.  240. 

Sale  of  lands  exempt  from  taxation.— 
Where  a  statute  exempted  forever  certain 
lands  of  the  Athens  University  in  Ohio  from 
taxation,  and  the  same  lands  were  afterwards 
sold  by  the  university,  a  subsequent  statute, 
authorizing  a  tax  to  be  levied  on  the  lands, 
is  not  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Armstrong  v.  Treasurer. 
(1840)  10  Ohio  235,  affirmed  (1842)  16  Pet. 
(U.  S.)  281. 

Lands  purchased  for  the  Brotherton  In- 
dians in  New  Jersey,  exempted  from  taxes, 
by  the  Act  authorizing  the  purchase,  and 
afterwards  sold  by  them,  were  held  to  be  sub- 
ject to  taxation.  State  v,  Wilson,  (1807)  2 
N.  J.  L.  282. 


(2)  As  to  Rights  of  Existing  Creditors,  —  The  legislatures  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  authorized  the  surrender  by  the  Potomac  Company  of  its  charter 
and  the  conveyance  to  a  new  company,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Com- 
pany,  of  all  "  the  property,  rights,  and  privileges  by  them  owned."  It  was 
held  that  the  assignment  did  not  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract  of  any 
creditor  of  the  company,  nor  place  him  in  a  worse  situation  in  regard  to  hi< 
demand.  The  means  of  payment  possessed  by  the  old  company  were  carefully 
preserved  and  guaranteed  by  the  new  corporation.  And  if  the  fact  could  be 
established  that  some  horuk  fide  creditors  of  the  Potomac  Company  were  unpro 
vided  for  in  the  new  charter,  and  consequently  had  no  redress  against  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  it  did  not  follow  that  they  were  withoin 
remedy. 

Smith  r.  Chesapeake,  etc.  Canal  Co.,  (1840)   14  Pet.  (U.  S.)  45. 

].    CONSTBUCTION  OF  GrANTS  OF  EXCLUSIVE  PRIVILEGES  AND  EXEMPTION 

FBOM  Taxation.  —  The  power  of  exclusive  franchise  must  be  given  in  language 

explicit  and  express  or  necessarily  to  be  implied  from  other  powers,  and  the 

intention  to  grant  exemption  from  taxation  must  be  declared  in  dear  and 

unmistakable  terms. 

Detroit  Citizens  St.  R.  Co.  v.  Detroit  R.  Co., 
(1898)  171  U.  S.  63;  New  Orleans  City,  etc., 
R.  Co.  t?.  New  Orleans,  (1892)  143  U.  S.  195, 
affirming  (1888)   40  La.  Ann.  587. 


Tme  meaning  and  intent  of  parties  to  be 
ascertained.  —  In  the  interpretation  of  legis- 
lative contracts,  the  rule  should  be  followed 
that  all  contracts  are  to  be  construed  to  ac- 
complish the  intention  of  the  parties,  and  in 
determining  their  different  provisions,  a  lib- 
eral and  fair  construction  will  be  given  to  the 
words,  either  singly  or  in  connection  with  the 
subject-matter.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  a  court, 
by  legal  subtlety,  to  overthrow  a  contract,  but 
rather  to  uphold  it  and  give  it  effect;  and 
no  strained  or  artificial  rule  of  construction 
is  to  be  applied  to  any  part  of  it.  If  there 
is  no  ambiguity,  and  the  meaning  of  the  par- 
ties can  be  clearly  ascertained,  effect  is  to  be 
given  to  the  instrument  used,  whether  it  is  a 
legislative ,  grant  or  not.  The  principle  is 
this:    That    all    rights    which    are    asserted 


against  the  state  must  be  clearly  defined,  and 
not  raised  by  inference  or  presumption;  and 
if  the  charter  is  silent  about  a  power,  it  does 
not  exist.  If,  on  a  fair  reading  of  the  instru- 
ment, reasonable  doubts  arise  as  to  the  proper 
interpretation  to  be  given  to  it,  those  doubts 
are  to  be  solved  in  favor  of  the  state;  and 
where  it  is  susceptible  of  two  meanings,  thp 
one  restricting  and  the  other  extending  the 
powers  of  the  corporation,  that  construction 
is  to  be  adopted  which  works  the  least  harin 
to  the  state.  But  if  there  is  no  ambiguity 
in  the  charter,  and  the  powers  conferred  an' 
plainly  marked,  and  their  limits  can  be 
readily  ascertained,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  sustain  and  uphold  it,  and  to  carry 
out  the  true  meaning  and  intention  of  the 
parties  to  it.  Binghamton  Bridge  Co.,  (1865) 
3  Wall.  (U.  S.)  74,  reversing  Chenango 
Bridge  Co.  r.  Binghamton  Bridge  Co.,  (1863) 
27  N.  Y.  87.  See  also  Holyoke  Water-Power 
Co.  V.  Lyman,  (1872)  16  Wall.  (U.  S.)  511, 
affirming  (1870)  104  Mass.  446;  Charles 
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River  Bridge  v.  Warren  Bridge,  (1837)  11 
Pet.  (U.  S.)  548,  affirming  (1829)  7  Pick. 
(Mass.)  344. 

The  exact  and  express  requirements  of  the 
language  used,  construed  Btrictisaimi  juris, 
must  be  the  limit  of  construction.  Ford  v. 
Delta,  etc.,  Land  Co.,  (1897)  164  U.  S.  666, 
affirming  (1890)  43  Fed.  Rep.  181;  Yazoo, 
etc.,  R.  Co.  V.  Thomas,  (1889)  132  U.  S. 
185,  affirming  (1888)  37  Fed.  Rep.  24;  Mem- 
phis, etc.,  R.  Co.  V,  Railroad  Com'rs,  (1884) 
112  U.  S.  617;  Union  Pass.  R.  Co.  v.  Phila- 
delphia, (1879)  101  U.  S.  532;  West  End, 
etc.,  St.  R.  Co.  r.  Atlanta  St.  R.  Co.,  (1873) 
49  Ga.  154;  State  v.  Columbus  Gas  Light, 
etc.,  Co.,  (1878)  34  Ohio  St.  672;  Thorpe  v. 
Rutland,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1854)  27  Vt.  140; 
Richmond  v.  Richmond,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1872) 
21  Gratt.   (Va.)  604. 

Must  be  susceptible  of  no  other  reasonable 
construction.  —  Stanislaus  County  t;.  San 
Joaquin, etc., River  Canal, etc., Co.,  (1904)  192 
U.   S.  208;   Georgia  R.,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Smith, 

(1888)  128  U.  S.  177. 

No  presumption  in  favor  of  grants  of  ex- 
clusive franchise  or  immunity  from  govern- 
ment control  is  indulged.  Pearsall  v.  Great 
Northern  R.  Co.,  (1896)  161  U.  S.  664,  re- 
versing (1895)  73  Fed.  Rep.  933;  Ruggles 
V.  Illinois,  (1883)  108  U.  S.  531;  Annapolis, 
etc.,  R.  Co.  V.  Anne  Arundel  County,  (1880) 
103  U.  S.  3;  St.  Louis,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Loftin, 
(1878)  98  U.  S.  564;  Memphis,  etc.,  R.  Co. 
r.  Gaines,  (1878)  97  U.  S.  708;  North  Mis- 
souri R.  Co.  V.  Maguire,  (1873)  20  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  61;  Delaware  Railroad  Tax,  (1873) 
18  Wall.  (U.  S.)  225,  affirming  Minot  v. 
Philadelphia,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1870)  2  Abb.  (U. 
S.)  323,  17  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,645;  Philadelphia, 
etc.,  R.  Co.  V.  Maryland,  (1850)  10  How. 
(U.  S.)  393;  Bank  of  Republic  v.  Hamilton 
County,  (1858)  21  111.  60;  SUte  r.  Maine 
Cent.  R.  Co.,  (1877)  66  Me.  488;  State  v. 
Baltimore,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1877)  48  Md.  49; 
Coulson  V.  Harris,  (1871)  43  Miss.  728; 
North  Missouri  R.  Co.  i?.  Maguire,  (1872)  49 
Mo.  490;  Hines  v.  Wilmington,  etc.,  R.  Co., 
(1886)  95  N.  Car.  434;  Ladd  f?.  Portland^ 
(1898)  32  Oregon  271;  Jones,  etc.,  Mfg.  Co. 
r.  Com.,  (1871)  69  Pa.  St.  138;  McCailie 
V.  Chattanooga,  (1859)  3  Head  (Tenn.)  317; 
Cli-pin  r.  Crusen,  (1872)  31  Wis.  209. 

The  presumption  is  against  the  intent  to 
print.  Tennessee  r.  Whitworth,  (1886)  117 
r.  S.  149.  affirming  (1884)  22  Fed.  Rep.  81; 
Bailey  t\  Magwire,  (1874)  22  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
227;  Bank  of  Republic  v.  Hamilton  County, 
(1858)  21  111.  60;  People  v.  State  Board  of 
Tax  Com'rs,  (1903)  174  N.  Y.  417,  reversing 
(1903)  79  N.  Y.  Apn.  Div.  184,  643;  John- 
son r.  Crow,  (1878)  87  Pa.  St.  189. 

From   mere  implication  or   inference  the 

Srivilege  cannot  arise.  Joplin  v.  Southwest 
lissouri  Light  Co.,  (1903)  191  U.  S.  156; 
Henderson  Bridge  Co.  v.  Henderson,  (1899) 
173  U.  S.  615;  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.  v.  Miller, 

(1889)  132  U.  S.  76;  Newton  v.  Mahoning 
County,  (1879)  100  U.  S.  561;  Erie  R.  Co. 
V.  Pennsylvania,  (1874)  21  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
499;  Louisville,  etc.,  R.  Co.  r.  Gaines,  (1880) 


3  Fed.  Rep.  275;  State  v.  Smyrna  Bank, 
(1859)  2  Houst.  (DeL)  99;  Shorter  v.  Smith, 
(1851)  9  Ga.  517;  Baltimore,  etc.,  R.  Co. 
V.  State,  (1876)  45  Md.  696;  Collins  v.  Sher- 
man,  (1856)  31  Miss.  679;  McGowan  r. 
Wilmington,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1886)  95  N.  Car. 
417;  Hines  v,  Wilmington,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1886) 
95  N.  Car.  434 ;  Newton  v.  Mahoning  Coimty, 
(1875)  26  Ohio  St.  618;  Philadelphia  v. 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  (1890)  134  Pa.  St. 
176;  Probasco  v,  Moundsville,  (1877)  11  W. 
Va.  501. 

Doubts  are  resolved  against  claims  of  privi- 
lege.  Rogers  Park  Water  Co.  v.  Fergus, 
(1901)  180  U.  S.  624,  affirming  (1899)  178 
111.  571;  Freeport  Water  Co.  v.  Freeport, 
(1901)  180  U.  S.  587,  affirming  (1900)  186 
111.  179;  Louisville  v.  Louisville  Bank,  (1899) 
174  U.  S.  444;  New  Mexico  f?.  U.  S.  Trust 
Co.,  (1899)  174  U.  S.  547;  Pearsall  v.  Great 
Northern  R.  Co.,  (1896)  161  U.  S.  664,  re- 
versing (1895)  73  Fed.  Rep.  933;  Bank  of 
Commerce  v.  Tennessee,  (1896)  161  U.  S. 
146;  Wilmington,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Alabrook, 
(1892)  146  U.  S.  294;  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co. 
V.  Guflfey,  (1887)  120  U.  S.  574;  Wiggins 
Ferry  Co.  v.  East  St.  Louis,  (1882)  107  U. 
3.  371,  affirming  (1882)  102  111.  560;  Bank 
of  Commerce  v.  Tennessee,  (1881)  104  U.  S. 
4'j3;  Union  Pass.  R.  Co.  v,  Philadelphia, 
(1879)  101  U.  S.  539;  Northwestern  Fer- 
tilizing Co.  t?.  Hyde  Park,  (1878)  97  U.  S. 
666;  Central  R.,  etc.,  Co.  v,  Georgia,  (1876) 
92  U.  S.  670;  Hoge  r.  Richmond,  etc.,  R.  Co., 
(1878)  99  U.  S.  354;  West  Wisconsin  R.  Co. 
V.  Trempealeau  County,  (1876)  93  U.  S.  597; 
Tucker  v.  Ferguson,  (1874)  22  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
575;  Bailey  v,  Magwire,  (1874)  22  WalL 
(U.  S.)  226;  Holyoke  Water-Power  Co.  r. 
Lyman,  (1872)  15  Wall.  (U.  S.)  512,  afflrm- 
ing  (1870)  104  Mass.  446;  Wilmington,  etc., 
R.  Co.  17.  Reid,  (1871)  13  Wall.  (U.  S.)  266;i 
Raleigh,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Reid,  (1871)  13  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  269,  reversing  (1870)  64  N.  Car. 
155;  Home  of  Friendless  v.  Rouse,  (1869) 
8  Wall.  (U.  S.)  437;  Washington  University 
1?.  Rouse,  (1869)  8  Wall.  (U.  S.)  439;  Jef- 
ferson Branch  Bank  i;.  Skelly,  (1861)  1 
Black  (U.  S.)  446,  reversing  (1859)  9  Ohio 
St.  606;  Richmond,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Louisa  R. 
Co.,  (1851)  13  How.  (U.  S.)  81;  Judson  v. 
State,  (1823)  Minor  (Ala.)  150;  Georgia  R., 
etc.,  Co.  V.  Smith,  (1883)  70  Ga.  694; 
Shorter  v.  Smith,  (1851)  9  Ga.  517;  McLeod 
V.  Burroughs,  (1851)  9  Ga.  221;  Rogers  Park 
Water  Co.  v.  Fergus,  (1899)  178  111.  571, 
affirmed  (1901)  180  U.  S.  624;  Bank  of  Re- 
public V.  Hamilton  County,  (1858)  21  111. 
59;  Mills  f?.  St.  Clair  County,  (1845)  7  111. 
228;  Rockland  Water  Co.  v.  Camden,  etc., 
Water  Co.,  (1888)  80  Me.  544;  Appeal  Tax 
Ct.  V,  State  University,  (1879)  50  Md.  457; 
Boston,  etc.,  R.  Corp.  r.  Boston,  etc.,  R.  Co.. 
(1850)  5  Cush.  (Mass.)  375;  Watson  Semi- 
nary V.  Pike  Countv  Ct,  (1899)  149  Mo.  57; 
Springfield  v.  Smith,  (1897)  138  Mo.  645; 
Washington  University  r.  Rowse,  (1868)  42 
Mo.  308;  Lincoln  St.  R.  Co.  v,  Lincoln, 
(1901)  61  Neb.  109;  SUte  t?.  Petway,  (1856) 
2  Jones  Eq.  (N.  Car.)  396;  Richmond  r. 
Richmond,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1872)  21  Gratt. 
(Va.)  604. 
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14.  Liability  of  Stockholders. — When  a  state  Btatute,  at  the  time  a  corporation 
boconios  indebted,  preserilK»s  tlie  liability  of  each  stockholder  to  depositors  and 
creditors,  the  liability  assumed  by  a  stockholder  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract 
with  prospective  creditors,  and  cannot,  as  such,  be  impaired  in  any  essential 
particular  by  state  legislation.  It  runs  directly  from  the  stockholder  to  the 
creditor,  and  the  obligation  becomes  a  part  of  every  contract,  debt,  and  engage- 
ment of  the  corporation,  as  much  as  if  severally  made  with  the  stockholder 
himself. 


Knickerbocker  Tniftt  Co.  r.  Myers,  (1904) 
133  Fed.  Hep.  706.  See  also  McDonnell  r. 
Alabama  (^old  L.  Ins.  Co.,  (1888)  85  Ala. 
401;  Branch  r.  Baker,  (1874)  53  Ga.  511; 
Woodworth  r.  Bowles,  (1900)  01  Kan.  569. 

As  to  rights  of  stockholders,  see  Mupra, 
p.  787,  paragraph  Rights  of  stockholders. 

The  \eic  York  Act  of  April  16,  1852.  "to 
facilitate  the  dissolution  of  manufacturing 
corporations  in  the  county  of  Herkimer,  and 
to  secure  the  payment  of  their  debtn  without 
preferences,"  and  proceedings  had  by  a  cor- 
poration pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  that 
Act,  vested  in  the  trustees  the  debts  due 
to  creditors  from  stockholders  of  such  cor- 
poration, under  section  7  of  the  Act  of  March 
22,  1811,  relative  to  "incorporations  for 
manufacturing  purposes."  The  Act  of  April, 
i852,  is  not  unconstitutional,  as  impairing  the 
obligation  of  stockholders,  under  the  seventh 
section  of  the  Act  of  1811.  Walker  r.  Crain, 
(1853)   17  Barb.  (X.  Y.)   119. 

A  statute  repealing  the  charter  proyision 
as  to  the  liability  of  the  stockholders  impairs 
the  obligation  of  contracts  as  respects  cred- 
itors of  the  corporation  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  repeal ;  the  obligation  of  the  contract 
is  impaired  whether  considered  as  an  agree- 
ment by  the  stockholder  on  subscribing  for 
stock  to  become  security  for  the  creditors 
for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  company 
which  had  been  contra rtrd  upon  the  faith  of 
his  liability,  or  as  abolishing  the  remetly  which 
the  corporation  had,  and  as  impairing  the 
obligation  of  the  contract  of  the  corporation. 
Hawthorne  r.  Calef,  (1864)  2  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
10.  See  also  Barton  Nat.  Bank  r.  Atkins, 
(1899)   72  Vt.  33. 


Appointment  of  receiyers.  ^  A  KanM$  stat- 
ute ^ich  contemplates  the  appointment  of 
a  receiver  of  an  insolvent  corporation,  who 
should  collect  and  dispose  of  assets,  and  en- 
forces the  constitutional  liability  of  the  stock- 
holders for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation  and 
all  creditors  alike^  was  held  to  impair  the 
obligation  of  a  creditor's  contract  entered 
into  under  a  prior  statute  whereby  a  single 
creditor  might  have  his  action  against  any 
stockholder  for  the  amount  of  his  judgment. 
**  The  fact  that  the  remedy  provided  by  the 
later  statute  is.  on  general  principles,  more 
in  harmony  with  the  justice  or  a  situation  like 
the  one  in  question,  does  not  justify  the  im- 
pairment of  the  plaintiff's  contract  with  the 
stockholder.  To  change  a  remedy,  or  to  in- 
vent or  provide  new  procedure  for  the  en- 
forcement of  an  individual  right,  without 
impairment  thereof  and  within  a  limited  time, 
is  one  thing,  and  to  this  extent  the  authori- 
ties hold  that  we  may  go;  but  to  change  the 
remedy,  and  provide  for  an  enforcement  of 
the  right  for  the  benefit  of  others,  is  quite 
another  and  different  thing,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent we  may  not  go.  The  later  statute  wisely 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver 
to  enforce  all  liability  and  wind  up  insolvent 
corporations  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  cred- 
itors, and  may  well  apply  to  subs^uent  con- 
tracts made  in  reliance  thereon,  but,  notwith- 
standing its  just  and  comprehensive  pro- 
visions in  this  respect,  it  must  be  held  as  not 
operating  upon  pre-existing  contracts,"  Web- 
ster v.  Bowers,  (1900)  104  Fed.  Rep.  627. 
See  also  £vans  v,  Nellis,  (1900)  101  Fed. 
Rep.  920;  Woodworth  t?.  Bowles,  (1900)  61 
Kan.  569. 


16.  Bonds  of  Private  Corporations. —  The  obligation  of  the  contracts  of  bond- 
holders of  private  eorimnitions  i*^  within  the  protection  of  the  Constitution. 

State  Tax  on  Foreign-Held  Bonds,   (1872)        (1889)    129  Pa.  St.  460;  Com.  v,  Clearfield 

Coal  Co.,  (1889)   129  Pa.  St.  461. 

Tax  on  bonds  owned  by  nonresidents.  —  A 
Pennsylvania  statute  imposing  a  tax  on 
bonds  ot  a  railroad  company  made  and  pay- 
able out  of  the  state,  issued  to  and  held  by 
nonresidents  of  the  state,  citizens  of  other 
states,  and  which  commands  the  company  to 
withhold  a  portion  of  the  stipulated  interest 
and  pay  it  over  to  the  state,  impairs  the 
obligation  of  the  contract  between  the  non- 
resident bondholders  and  the  corporation. 
The  power  of  taxation,  however  vast  in  its 
character  and  searching  in  its  extent,  is  nec- 
essarily limited  to  subjects  within  the  juris- 
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15  Wall.  (U.  S.)   317. 

Tax  on  bonds  owned  by  residents.  —  A 
statute  requiring  the  deduction  of  a  state 
tax  by  corporate  officers  upon  the  payment  of 
iiitiTCMt  ui)(>ii  bonds  of  }}  cornor  itifMi  cb'^r- 
lercd  in  another  state,  owned  by  residents  of 
the  taxinj?  ^tatc,  is  valid.  Com.  r.  New  York, 
etc.,  K.  Co.,  (1892)  150  Pa.  St.  239.  See  also 
Com.  r.  Delaware,  etc.,  Canal  Co.,  (1892)  150 
Pa.  St.  245;  Com.  r.  T>ehijrh  Valley  R.  Co., 
(1889)  120  Pa.  St.  429;  Com.  r.  Delaware, 
etc..  R.  Co.,  (1889)  129  Pa.  St.  4.58;  Com.  r. 
New  York,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1889)  129  Pa.  St. 
478;    Com.   r.    North    Pennsylvania    R.    Co., 


Art.  I.,  MO.  10.  CONSTITUTION.  obligation  of  Contract!. 

diction  of  the  state,  and  these  subjects  are  No  majority  of  bondholders,  however  large, 

persons,  property,  and  business.     State  Tax  can  compel  a  minority,  small  though  it  be,  to 

on  Foreign- Held  Bonds,  (1872)   15  Wall.  (U.  enter  into  such  an  agreement  against  their 

S.)    317,  reversing  Delaware,  etc.,  R.  Co.  r.  will,  and  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

Com.,   (1870)   66  Pa.  St.  64,  and  Pittsburg,  States  it  is  probable  that  no  statute  of  a 

etc.,  R.  Co.  t?.  Com.,    (1870)   66  Pa.  St.  73.  state,   passed   after    the   bonds   were    issued, 

But    see   Maltby    r.   Reading,   etc.,   R.    Co.,  subjecting  the  minority  to  the  provisions  of 

(1866)  52  Pa.  St.  140.  the  agreement  without  their  consent,  would 

be  valid.     But  it  seems  a  proper  exercise  of 

Stipulation  as  to  interest  on  prior  loan.—  legislative  power  to  require  a  minority  to 
When  a  stipulation  was  made  between  a  rail-  act  whenever  such  an  agreement  is  proposed, 
road  company  and  its  bondholders  that  "  we  ^n^  to  provide  that  all  shall  be  bound  who 
expect  to  make  a  loan  from  the  state  of  ^^  qq^,  in  some  direct  way,  within  a  reason- 
six  thousand  dollars  per  mile  on  our  road,  at  able  time  after  notice,  signify  their  refusal 
six  per  cent,  interest;  that  loan  must  be  a  to  concur.  Gilfillan  v.  Union  Canal  Co., 
first  lien,"  the  obligation  of  the  contract  (1883)  109  U.  S.  404. 
with    the    bondholders    was    impaired    by    a 

promise  of  the  company  to  pay  eight  per  cent.  ^  statute  passed  to  provide  a  scheme  to 

or  a  loan  obtained  in  lieu  of  that  expected  relieve  a  company  from  its  financial  difficul- 

from  the  state,  instead  of  six  per  cent.  Camp-  ties,  and  providing  for  the  calling  of  a  public 

bell  V.  Texas,  etc.,  R.  Co.,   (1872)   2  Woods  meeting  of  the  stockholders  and  bondholders, 

(U.  S.)  263,  4  Fed.  Cas.  No.  2,369.  whereat   said    stockholders   and   bondholders 

voting  separately  might  enter  into  an  agree- 

Changing  contract  without  consent  of  bond-  ment  providing  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
holder.  —  A  statute  passed  for  the  purpose  visions  of  the  Act,  is  not  invalid  for  further 
of  giving  authority  for  an  agreement  between  providing  that  if  any  bondholder  "  shall 
a  company  and  its  creditors  which  made  the  fail  to  file  with  the  president  of  said  corpora- 
failure  of  a  bondholder  to  signify  his  refusal  tion,  his  or  her  refusal  in  writing  to  concur 
to  concur  in  the  agreement  of  settlement  in  the  said  agreefnent,  within  three  months 
within  a  specified  time  after  due  notice,  from  the  date  thereof,  such  bondholder  shall 
equivalent  to  an  express  assent  in  writing,  be  taken  to  have  agreed  to  the  same.''  Union 
does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  a  bond.  Canal  Co.  v.  Gilfillin,  (1880)   93  Pa.  St.  99. 

16.  Of  Bailroad  Companies  -—  a.  Exclusive  Privileges.  —  A  charter  of  a 
railroad  reciting  that:  "  Whereas  the  railroad  authorized  by  this  Act  will  fonii 
a  part  of  the  main  northern  and  southern  route  between  the  city  of  Richmond 
and  the  city  of  Washington,  and  the  privilege  of  transporting  passengers  on 
the  same,  and  receiving  the  passage  money,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  a  strong 
inducement  for  individuals  to  subscribe  for  stock  in  the  company,"  provided 
"  that  in  the  event  of  the  completion  of  the  said  railroad  from  the  city  of 
Richmond  to  the  town  of  Fredericksburg,  within  the  time  limited  by  this  Act, 
the  general  assembly  will  not,  for  the  period  of  thirty  years  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  said  railroad,  allow  any  other  railroad  to  be  constructed  between 
the  city  of  Richmond  and  the  city  of  Washington,  or  for  any  portion  of  the 
said  distance,  the  probable  effect  of  which  would  be  to  diminish  the  number 
of  passengers  traveling  between  the  one  city  and  the  other,  upon  the  railroad 
authorized  by  this  Act,  or  to  compel  the  company,  in  order  to  retain  such 
passengers,  to  reduce  the  passage  money."  It  was  held  that  the  charter  con- 
tained no  pledge  that  the  state  would  not  allow  any  other  railroad  to  be  con- 
structed between  those  points  or  any  other  portion  of  the  distance  for  any 
purpose,  but  only  a  road  "  the  probable  effect  of  which  would  be  to  diminish 
the  number  of  passengers  traveling  between  the  one  city  and  the  other  upon  the 
railroad  authorized  by  the  Act,"  or  to  compel  the  company  to  reduce  the  passage 
money,  and  that  the  obligation  of  the  charter  contract  was  not  impaired  by 
the  incorporation  of  a  railroad  whose  road  came  from  the  west  and  struck  the 
first-named  company's  track  nearly  at  right  angles  at  some  distance  from 
Richmond ;  and  the  legislature  authorized  the  new  company  to  cross  the  track 
of  the  other  and  continue  its  road  to  Ilichmond. 
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Richmond,  etc..  R.  Co.  v.  Louisa  R.  Co., 
(1851)  13  How.  (U.  S.)  80. 

Tha  lagisUtive  Acts  conferring  upon  a  rail- 
road the  right  to  the  exclusive  franchise  to 
carry  goods  and  passengers  between  certain 
points,  constituted  a  contract  between  the 
state  and  the  company.  Raritan,  etc.,  R.  Co. 
r.  Delaware,  etc.,  Canal  Co.,  (1867)  18  N.  J. 
Eq.  646. 

Where  it  was  provided  in  an  Act  incor- 
porating a  railroad  company,  that  no  other 
railroad  company  than  the  one  hereby  granted 
should,  within  thirty  years,  be  authorised  to 
be  made,  within  a  certain  location,  it  was 
held  that  the  provision  constituted  a  con- 
tract that  no  other  railroad  should  be  law- 
fully made  for  thirty  years  within  the  loca- 
tion. Boston,  etc.,  R.  Corp.  v,  Salem,  etc., 
R.  Co.,  (1864)  2  Gray  (Mass.)   1. 

Where  the  charter  of  a  railroad  provides 
that  no  railroad  other  than  the  one  thereby 
established  shall  be  authorized  to  be  made 
from  one  termination  thereof  to  any  place 
within  Ave  miles  of  the  other  termination, 
an  Act  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  road 
from  the  first-mentioned  termination  to.  a 
point  not  within  five  miles  of  the  other  ter- 
mination, although  within  the  space  included 
\xjf  two  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  first 
termination  to  a  point  five  miles  from  each 
side  of  the  other  termination,  does  not  in- 
fringe the  charter  provision.  Boston,  etc., 
R.  Corp.  r.  Boston,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1850)  6 
Cush.  (Mass.)  376. 

When,  by  a  state  etatvte,  a  railway  com- 
pany has  become  vested  with  exclusive  rights 
to  operate  a  street  railway  in  a  city,  the  mu- 
nicipal corporation  cannot  by  ordinance  grant 
to  another  company  the  privilege  of  laying 
and  operating  a  railway  upon  the  same  streets 
before  the  expiration  of  the  charter  granted 
to  the  first  company.  City  R.  Co.  v.  Citizens' 
St.  R.  Co.,  (1897)  166  U.  S.  557,  modifying 
and  affirming  Citizens  St.  R.  Co.  v.  City  R. 
Co.,  (1894)  64  Fed.  Rep.  647,  (1893)  66 
Fed.  Rep.  746. 

Where  an  Act  incorporating  a  street  rail- 
road company  provided:  "That  said  com- 
pany shall  have  exclusive  power  and  author- 
ity to  survey,  lay  out,  construct  and  equip, 
use  and  employ  street  railroads  in  the  city 
of  Atlanta,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
city  council  thereof,  for  each  route  selected 
first  had  and  obtained,  before  the  work 
thereon  shall  be  commenced,"  and  subse- 
quently the  legislature  passed  an  Act  incor- 
porating another  company  which    provided: 


•*  That  said  company  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  powers  ancl  privileges  of  the  Atlanta 
Street  Railroad  Company,  and  subject  to  the 
same  liabilities  and  restrictions,"  it  was  held 
that  there  are  no  words  in  the  charter  which 
grant  to  the  complainant's  company  the  un- 
conditional, exclusive  power  and  authority  to 
construct  and  use  street  railroads  in  all  of 
the  streets  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  but  that 
the  grant  is  limited  and  restricted  to  each 
route  that  may  be  selected  by  the  company  in 
the  streets  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  which  shall 
be  approved  by  the  city  council  thereof. 
West  End,  etc.,  St  R.  Co.  v.  Atlanta  St.  R. 
Co.,  (1873)  49  Ga.  156. 

The  grant  of  a  franchiae  is  not  in  its 
nature  ezclnsive,  so  that  the  state  cannot 
interfere  with  it  by  the  creation  of  another 
similar  franchise,  tending  materially  to  im- 
pair its  value.  In  re  Citizens'  Pass.  R.  Co., 
(1859)  2  Pittsb.  (Pa.)   10. 

Where  a  mnnicipal  corporation,  by  an  oidi- 
nance  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  grants  a 
franchise  based  on  a  valuable  consideration, 
if  the  ordinance  is  legal,  the  grant  is  within 
the  protection  of  the  constitutional  provision, 
and  the  franchise  cannot  be  repealed,  nor  im- 
paired by  a  subsequent  grant  of  a  similar 
franchise.  Birmingham,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Bir- 
mingham St.  R.  Co.,  (1885)  79  Ala.  465. 

Authorizing  construction  of  competing  road. 
—  If  the  charter  given  by  the  legislature  to 
a  railroad  or  turnpike  company  contains  no 
provision  that  tho  legislature  may  not  confer 
similar  privileges  in  another  Act  to  others, 
and  the  same  should  be  constructed  and  in 
operation,  and  another  Act  should  subse- 
quently be  passed  creating  a  body  corporate, 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  puttiiq^ 
in  operation  a  similar  railroad  or  turnpike, 
which  should  have  termini  near  those  of  the 
former,  the  object  being  to  give  additional 
facilities  for  communication  from  one  ter- 
minus to  the  other,  the  proper  power  having 
adjudged  it  to  be  of  common  necessity  a^ 
convenience,  the  second  grant  is  no  infringe- 
ment of  any  constitutional  right  of  the  first, 
and  it  becomes  effectual  as  a  coiftract.  But 
if  the  legislature,  in  granting  the  charter  to 
the  former  corporation,  restrained  itself  from 
conferring  a  similar  privilege  upon  another 
corporation  of  the  .same  kind,  within  a  speci- 
fied distance^  the  restriction  would  be  bind- 
ing, and  could  not  be  revoked,  excepting  un- 
der the  high  prerogative  of  sovereignty,  and 
by  making  just  compensation.  State  v, 
Noyes,  (1859)  47  Me.  189. 


6.  Subject  to  Operation  of  General  Laws.  —  The  power  given  to  the 
directors  of  a  railroad  company  in  the  charter  to  make  by-laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  with  the  express 
provision  that  such  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  shall  not  be  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  state,  does  not  imply  a  contract  on  the  part  of  the  state  to 
exempt  the  company  from  the  operation  of  laws  enacted  within  the  scope  of 
legislative  power  for  the  regulation  of  business  in  which  it  has  authority  to 
engage. 
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Railroad  Commission  Cases,  (1886)  116 
U.  S,  329,  reversing  Farmers  L.  &  T.  Co.  t'. 
Stone,  (1884)  20  Fed.  Rep.  270,  and  Illinois 
Cent.  R.  Co.  v.  Stone,  (1884)  20  Fed.  Rep. 
468.  See  also  Thorpe  v,  Rutland,  etc.,  R. 
Co.,  (1854)  27  Vt.  140;  Nelson  t?.  Vermont, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1864)  26  Vt.  717. 

Uae  of  tracks  by  connecting  or  competing 
road.  —  By  the  Act  of  Maryland  of  1874, 
eh.  446,  it  was  provided:  "That  all  rail- 
roads within  the  state  of  Maryland,  which 
cross  or  connect  with  any  other  road,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  so  constructed  or 
built,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  required  to 
permit  the  road  so  crossing  or  connecting  to 
use  their  track  or  roadway  for  the  passage  of 
the  locomotives,  cars,  and  tonnage,  at  a  rate 
of  tolls  for  passage  of  trains  and  tonnage  not 
exceeding  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  or  pro- 
portionate part  of  a  mile  so  used,  as  is 
chared  for  through  freight  per  ton  per  mile; 
provided,  however,  that  the  right  of  any  road 
to  use  the  track  of  any  connecting  road  under 
this  Act  shall  not  be  extended  to  a  greater 
distance  than  five  miles;"  and  '*  if  the  com- 
pany of  any  railroad  in  this  state  shall  fail 
or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  party  aggrieved  shall  have  the 
ri^ht  to  recover,  upon  suit  in  any  court  of 
this  state  that  has  jurisdiction,  a  sum  not 
less  than  five  hundred  or  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  for  each  day  of  refusal  or 
neglect."  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  Maryland,  which  was  incorporated 
under  the  free  railroad  law  of  1876,  with 
power  to  build  nnd  operate  a  railroad  from 
Ellerslie  in  Allegany  county  to  and  within 
the  city  of  Cumberland,  sued  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  to  re- 
cover the  penalty  prescribed  by  this  Act. 
One  of  the  defenses  relied  on  and  pleaded  was 
that  the  defendant  company  was  not  subject 
to  the  operation  of  this  Act  of  1874.  This 
company  was  incorporated  by  the  Act  of 
1826,  ch.  123.  There  was  no  provision  in  this 
Act  nor  in  the  constitution  of  the  state  then 
in  force,  reserving  to  the  legislature  the  right 
to  repeal  or  amend  this  charter,  and  it  was, 
in  all  its  essential  features,,  a  contract  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  corporators  within 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  could  not  therefore  be  re- 
pealed, or  in  any  manner  impaired  or  af- 
fected by  any  subsequent  legislation  which 
the  company  did  not  give  its  assent  to  or  ac- 
cept. The  1 8th  section  of  this  charter  con- 
tained, among  others,  the  provisions  that  "  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  other  company, 
or  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  to  travel 
upon  or  use  any  of  the  roads  of  said  com- 
pany, or  to  transport  persons,  merchandise, 
produce,  or  property  of  any  description  what- 
soever, along  said  roads  or  any  of  them  with- 
out the  license  or  permission  of  the  president 
and  directors  of  said  company ;  and  that  said 
road  or  roads  with  all  their  works,  improve- 
ments, and  profits,  and  all  the  machinery  of 
transportation  used  on  said  roads,  are  Iipveby 
vested  in  the  said  company  incorporated  by 
this  Act  and  their  successors  forever."  The 
clauses  which  vested  in  the  company  the  abso- 


lute property  in  the  road  and  which  gave  the 
unrestricted  control  over  the  road  and  made 
it  unlawful  for  any  other  company  to  travel 
or  use  it  without  license,  constituted  essential 
parts  of  the  contract  thus  protected.  A  law 
which  would  compel  the  defendants  to  permit 
any  other  company  or  corporation  to  use 
their  track  or  roadway  for  the  passage  of 
locomotives,  cars  and  tonnage  for  a  distance 
of  five  miles,  upon  such  terms  and  considera- 
tions as  the  legislature  may  see  fit  to  pre- 
scribe, was  held  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  ex-* 
elusive  privilege  granted  to  the  defendant  bv 
this  charter.  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.  v,  Balti- 
more, etc.,  R.  Co.,  ( 1883)  60  Md.  263. 

Fencing  right  of  way.  —  A  statute  of  Texas 
which  provides  that  all  railroad  companies 
which  nad  heretofore  fenced  their  right  of 
w^ay,  or  which  may  hereafter  do  so,  "  may  be 
required  to  make  openings  or  crossings  through 
their  fence  and  over  their  roadbed  along  their 
right  of  way  every  one  and  a  half  miles 
thereof,"  and  "  if  such  fence  shall  divide  any 
inclosure,  that  at  least  one  opening  shall  be 
made  in  said  fence  within  such  inclosure," 
was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  in  so  far  as 
it  required  the  railroad  corporation  to  con- 
struct farm  crossing«i  at  its  own  expense 
where  the  right  of  way  had  been  acquired  by 
deed  to  the  land  and  fenced  before  the  passage 
of  the  law.  Gulf,  etc.,  R.  Co.  r.  Rowland, 
(1888)   70  Tex.  298. 

Interchange  of  traffic.  —  When.'  the  putting 
in  of  a  connecting  switch  at  a  crossing  of  two 
railroads  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  cars 
from  one  road  to  the  other  will  benefit  the 
state  and  interstate  traffic,  there  is  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  in  the  state  and  federal  au- 
thorities to  order  the  putting  in  of  such  con- 
nection Chapter  10  of  the  Minnesota  Laws 
of  1887,  as  amended  by  ch.  91,  Laws  of  1895, 
was  held  not  to  contravene  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution in  conferring  upon  railroad  com- 
missioners power  to  require  the  making  of 
such  a  connection,  the  trafiic  and  interchange 
of  loaded  cars,  and  the  making  of  joint  rates 
for  through  shipments  when  part  of  the  haul 
was  on  one  and  part  on  the  other  of  the  two 
connecting  railroads.  Jacobson  v,  Wisconsin, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1898)  71  Minn.  519. 

A  charter  of  a  railroad  company  which 
exempts  it  from  consequential  damages  aris- 
ing from  the  construction  of  its  road,  but 
which  does  not  contract  that  it  shall  always 
be  exempt  from  such  liability,  is  taken  subject 
to  the  general  law  of  the  state  and  to  such 
changes  as  might  be  made  in  such  general 
law  and  subject  to  future  constitutional  pro- 
visions or  future  general  legislation.  Penn- 
sylvania R.  Co.  V.  Miller,  (1889)  132  U.  8. 
82. 

Requiring  railroad  companies  to  erect  farm 
crossings.  —  The  provisions  of  the  general 
railroad  Act  of  New  York,  which  required 
railroad  companies  to  erect  farm  crossings 
for  the  use  of  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  aid- 
joining  such  railroads,  was  held  not  to  be 
applicable  to  corporations  existing  before  the 
passage  of  the  Act,  and  which  had  previously 
obtained  the  right  of  way  for  their  roads, 
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and  paid  the  landowners  the  damages  bim- 
tained  by  them.  It  was  insisted  tnat  the 
legislature,  having  reserved  the  right  to  alter 
or  amend  the  defendant's  charter,  the  general 
railroad  law,  in  the  particular  of  farm  cross- 
ings, should  be  construed  as  an  alteration  or 
amendment.  The  answer  to  this  position  was 
that  the  right  thus  reserved  to  alter  or 
amend  referred  to  some  matter  of  public 
concern;  some  matter  in  which  the  commu- 


nity was  interested;  for  instance,  in  relation 
to  fares,  tolls,  the  prevention  of  aocidenta,  or 
security  of  property,  etc.;  but  not  to  aa 
alteration  or  amendment  solely  of  individual 
advantage,  and  especially  such  as  in  this 
case,  where  the  alteration  seriously  affected 
the  property  previously  acquired.  Milliman 
r.  Oswego,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1850)  10  Barb.  (N. 
Y.)  87. 


c.  Municipal  Control.  —  Even  in  the  absence  of  positive  legislation 
giving  to  a  municipal  corporation  the  power  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  streets 
by  railroad  companies,  any  contract  entered  into  by  the  city  with  a  railroad 
company  would  be  subject  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  by  the  city,  so  long 
as  it  did  not  materially  modify  or  impair  the  rights  granted  by  the  contract 


Baltimore  r.  Baltimore  Trust,  etc.,  Co., 
(1897)  166  U.  S.  681,  reversing  Baltimore 
Trust,  etc.,  Co.  i\  Baltimore,  (1894)  64  Fed. 
Rep.  153. 

The  defendants  were  incorporated  with  a 
charter  o\\en  to  amendment  or  repeal,  which 
empowered  thorn  to  construct  and  use  a  rail- 
road terminating  in  the  city  of  New  Haven, 
and  provided  that  the  construction  and  use 
of  that  part  of  the  road  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  should  be  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  common  council  of  the  city  should 
prescribe.  After  the  defendants  had  con- 
structed the  road  and  built  a  bridge  over  the 
same  within  the  city  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
city,  an  Act  was  passed  empowering  the  com- 
mon council  to  order  the  defendants  to  widen 
the  bridge  in  such  manner  as  public  con- 
venience might  require,  and  to  enforce  the 
order.  It  was  held  that  the  Act  was  not  un- 
constitutional as  impairing  the  obligation  of 
the  contract  of  the  state  with  the  defendants. 
English  V.  New  Haven,  etc.,  Co.,  (1864)  32 
Conn.  240. 

Consent  to  use  of  streets.  —  If  a  munici- 
pality grants  a  right  in  the  streets  or  other- 
wise, such  as  that,  when  accepted  and  acted 
upon,  a  binding  contract  comes  into  existence 
between  the  grantee  and  the  municipality, 
and  the  city,  by  a  limited  construction  of  the 
effect  of  the  grant,  deprives  the  grantee  of  a 
part  of  the  rights  obtained  thereby,  this 
would  seem  to  be  as  much  an  impairment  of 
its  obligation  as  if  the  city  should  by  express 
action  withdraw  part  of  the  rights  so  granted. 
A  city  cannot  impair  the  binding  force  and 
full  legal  effect  of  a  contract  any  more  by 
construction  than  it  can  by  direct  withdrawal 
of  rights  granted.  Mercantile  Trust,  etc.,  Co. 
17.  Collins  Park,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1900)  99  Fed. 
Rep.  821,  holding  that  as  the  constitution  of 
Georgia  provides  that  "the  general  assembly 
shall  not  authorize  the  construction  of  any 
street  passenger  railway  within  the  limits  of 
any  incorporated  town  or  city,  without  the 
consent  of  the  corporate  authorities,"  consent 
by  a  municipal  corporation  to  the  use  of  a 
number  of  streets  is  the  act  of  the  state 
through  the  city  authorities  as  its  instru- 
mentality. 

Municipal  ordinances  making  grants  to 
street   railroads,    conferring  privileges   upon 


them,  and  prescribing  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  lines  through  the  streets 
should  be  located  and  operated,  when  accepted 
by  the  street  railway  companies,  become  con- 
tracts between  the  parties  which  cannot  be 
annulled  or  amended  without  the  consent  of 
both  parties.  Cleveland  City  R,  Co.  r.  Cleve- 
land,   (1899)   94  Fed.  Rep.  395. 

It  seems  that  the  locations  given  to  street 
railway  companies  in  public  streets  by  cities 
and  towns  in  Massachusetts  do  not  constitute 
contracts.  If  they  do  they  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  legislature  can  modify  or 
annul  them  without  thereby  violating  the 
constitutional  provision.  Except  over  private 
premises  they  are,  it  seems,  in  the  nature  of 
a  privilege  or  permit  to  use  the  public  ways 
given  by  cities  and  towns  by  virtue  of  author- 
ity from  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  public  travel  and  accommodation. 
So  far  as  a  city  is  concerned  it  must  be 
deemed  to  have  acted  in  behalf  of  the  public 
and  not  in  virtue  of  any  private  or  pro- 
prietary rights,  and  the  legislature  has  the 
same  right  to  modify  or  abrogate  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  locations  in  the  streets  or 
public  ways  have  been  granted  that  it  would 
have  if  such  conditions  had  been  originally 
imposed  by  it.  Springfield  r.  Springfield  St. 
R.  Co.,  (1902)  182  Mass.  41.  See  also 
Worcester  v.  Worcester   Consol.   St.  R.  Co., 

(1902)  182  Mass.  49. 

A  resolution  of  a  common  council  of  a  city 
authorizing  a  railroad  con^pany  to  run  its 
line  through  the  streets,  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  the  pavement  was  to  be  kept  in  re- 
pair by  the  company,  between  the  tracks  and 
three  feet  on  each  side  thereof,  does  not  con- 
stitute a  contract  which  is  not  subject  to 
amendment.  Binninger  r.  New  York,  (1904) 
177  N.  Y.  199,  modifying  (1903)  80  N.  Y. 
App.  Div.  438. 

7fo  milage  trustees,  who  have  limited  poir- 
ers,  can  withdraw  from  the  public  the  use  of 
the  streets  to  give  them  up  to  private  cor- 
porations. Such  powers  are  held  in  trust  for 
the  public  benefit  and  cannot  be  abrogated  or 
delegated  to  private  parties.  Mechanicville 
r.  Stillwater,  etc.,  St.  R.  Co.,  (Supm.  Ct 
Spec.  T.  1901)  35  Misc.  (N.  Y.)  613, 
affirmed    (1901)    67    N.    Y.   App.   Div.- 628, 

(1903)  174  N.  Y.  507. 
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Bond  gi^en  as  condition  to  nae  of  streeta. 
— The  giving  of  a  bond  exacted  by  a  city  as 
the  condition  of  its  consent  to  the  use  and 
occupation  of  the  streets  by  a  railway  com- 
pany under  its  charter,  the  ordinance  includ- 
ing many  provisions  which  could  not  have 
been  required  without  the  consent  of  the  com- 
pany, does  not  constitute  a  binding  engage- 
ment to  make  no  other  rules  or  regulations 
i^'hich  it  is  within  the  lawful  authority  of  the 
obligors  to  make.  Johnson  t^.  Philadelphia, 
(1869)  60  Pa.  St.  451. 

Ordinance  reserving  right  to  amend.  — A 
railroad  company  having  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  construct  its  road  through  a  city 
under  an  ordinance  reserving  the  right  to 
alter  and  amend,  must  submit  to  such  altera- 
tions and  amendments  as  are  reasonable  and 
necessary.  Such  an  ordinance  does  not,  how- 
ever, give  authority  to  amend  or  repeal  so  as 
to  affect  the  essential  and  vested  rights,  and 
no  more  than  reasonable  alterations  can  be 
passed,  such  as  are  necessary  to  carry  into 
elTect  the  original  purposes  of  the  ordinances 
and  properly  preserve  the  rights  of  the  public. 
Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.  t?.  Minnesota  Cent.  R, 
Co.,  (1882)   14  Fed.  Rep.  530. 

Erection  of  bridges.  —  A  municipal  ordi- 
nance authorizing  a  railroad  company  to 
erect  new  bridges  of  a  certain  construction 
over  its  tracks,  and  providing  that  the  com- 
pany should  also  build  sufficient  approaches 
and  grade  to  each  of  the  bridges  and  keep 
them  in  good  repair,  does  not  constitute  such 
a  contract  as  would  prevent  the  city  chang- 
ing the  grade  of  a  street.  Wabash  R.  Co.  v. 
Defiance,  (1897)   167  U.  S.  93. 

Construction  of  viaduct  over  tracks.  ~  An 
agreement  made  between  a  municipal  cor- 
poration and  two  railway  companies,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  state  statute,  providing  that  the 
railway  companies  assume  and  agree  to 
pay  three-fifths  of  the  cost  of  constructing  a 
viaduct  along  a  street  over  the  railroad 
tracks  of  the  companies,  and  three-fifths  of 
the  damages  to  abutting  property  on  account 
of  the  construction  of  such  viaduct,  is  not 
a  contract  whose  continuance  and  opera- 
tion could  not  be  affected  or  controlled  by 
subsequent  legislation.  The  contract  was  not 
impaired  by  an  ordinance  passed  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  statute  enacted  subsequently  to  the 
making  of  the  contract  and  the  erection  of 
the  viaduct  requiring  the  railway  companies 
to  keep  the  viaduct  in  repair.  Chicago,  etc., 
R.  Co.  V,  Nebraska,  (1898)  170  U.  S.  71. 

Paving  portion  of  streets  occupied  by 
tracks.  —  When  a  contract  has  been  entered 
into  between  a  municipal  corporation  and  a 
street  railroad  company  respecting  paving  the 
pi)rtions  of  streets,  roads,  and  bridges  occu- 
pied by  the  company's  tracks,  the  legislature 
in  the  exercise  of  its  general  legislative  power 
can  abrogate  the  provisions  of  the  contract 
between  the  city  and  the  railroad  company 
with  the  assent  of  the  latter,  and  provide  for 
a  different  method  for  the  paving  and  repair- 
ing of  the  streets  over  which  the  tracks  of  the 
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railroad  are   laid.     Worcester  t?.   Worcester 
Consol.  St.  R.  Co.,   (1905)    196  U.  S.  548. 

A  municipal  corporation,  by  granting  au- 
thority to  construct  and  operate  a  street  rail- 
way on  condition  of  paving  between  the  rails, 
does  not  limit  its  authority  to  make  and  en- 
force other  regulations  and  requirements,  and 
the  city  has  authority  to  impose  on  the  rail- 
way company  the  burden  of  additional  paving 
outside  of  the  rails.  Sioux  City  St.  R.  Co. 
t?.  Sioux  City,  (1891)  138  U.  S.  105,  a/firming 
(1889)  78  Iowa  367. 

A  city  ordinance  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  a  street  railway  and  containing  this 
clause,  "In  the  event  of  the  paving  by  the 
city  of  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  street 
used  by  said  railroad  company,  the  portion 
of  the  track  between  the  rails  shall  be  paved 
and  kept  in  good  order  and  thorough  repair 
by  the  company  at  its  own  expense  and  cost," 
which  stipulations  were  assented  to  by  the 
railroad  company  and  the  railroad  constructed 
thereunder,  is  a  contract  between  the  city 
and  the  railroad  company,  and  a  statute,  so 
far*  as  it  attempts  to  authorize  the  city  to 
compel  the  complainants  to  pave  three  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  track,  is  invalid.  Coast- 
Line  R.  Co.  t?.  Savannah,  (1887)  30  Fed.  Rep. 
646. 

^  A  contract  between  a  municipal  cor]>ora- 
tion  and  a  street  railway  company  by  which 
the  tax  for  paving  improvements  along  the 
tracks  was  limited  and  fixed,  secured  im- 
munity from  additional  burdens,  which  no 
subsequent  legislation  could  affect.  Davidge 
V.  Binghamton,  (1901)  62  N.  Y.  App.  Div. 
525. 

Use  of  steam  in  propelling  cars.  — A  mu- 
nicipal ordinance  which  prohibits  a  named 
railroad  company  from  drawing  or  propelling 
its  cars  by  steam  on  a  certain  street  does  not 
impair  the  obligation  of  any  contract  with  the 
railroad  company  when  it  had  no  vested  right 
under  its  charter  to  operate  its  road  by 
steam.  Richmond,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Richmond, 
(1877)  96  U.  S.  537,  affirming  (1875)  26 
Gratt.  (Va.)  83. 

Liability  to  pay  license  tax.  — A  franchise 
to  build  and  run  a  street  railway  does  not 
exempt  a  corporation  exercising  it  from  the 
payment  of  a  license  tax.  New  Orleans  City, 
etc.,  R.  Co.  r.  New  Orleans,  (1892)  143  U.  S. 
195,  aflirming  (1888)  40  La.  Ann.  587.  See 
also  Los  Angeles  v.  Southern  Pac.  R.  Co., 
(1885)  67  Cal.  433. 

Where  an  ordinance  of  the  city  conferred 
upon  a  company  the  authority  to  construct 
and  operate  a  street  railway,  the  right  of  the 
city  to  exact  a  license  fee  will  not  be  denied 
unless  it  has  been  expressly  surrendered  in 
the  ordinance;  and  where  the  payment  of  a 
license  fee  is  not  in  terms  dispensed  with,  a 
subsequent  ordinance  requiring  the  payment 
does  not  impair  the  rights  of  the  company. - 
Springfield  r.  Smith,  (1897)   138  Mo.  645. 

If  the  common  council  of  a  city  enter  into 
a  specific  agreement  with  a  railroad  company, 
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{^rescribinff  the  regulations  to  which  the 
atter  shall  be  subject,  requiring  no  further 
license  and  reserving  no  right  to  require  one, 
Uiey  are  concluded   by  their  contract  from 


afterwards  enacting  that  a  lieenae  ahall  be  a 
condition  to  entitle  them  to  run  their  cars. 
New  York  v.  Second  Ave.  R.  Co.,  (1861)  34 
Barb.  (N.  Y.)  41, 


d.  Regulation  of  Railkoad  Rates — (1)  lit  Oeneral,  —  The  right  to 
regulate  rates  may  be  given  to  corporations,  and  where  the  intent  to  do  so  is 
dear  a  subsequent  attempt  by  the  legislature  to  fix  the  tolls  violates  the  United 
States  Constitution. 


Pingree  r.  Michigan  Cent  R.  Co.,  (1898) 
118  Mich.  314;  Sloan  v.  Pacific  R.  Co., (1875) 
61  Mo.  24. 

Railroad  cannot  repudiate  rates  contracted 
for.  —  A  railroad  corporation  may  contract 
with  a  municipality  or  with  a  state  to  oper- 
ate a  railway  at  agreed  rates  of  fare.  And 
where  the  provisions  of  an  accepted  statute 
respecting  rates  to  be  charged  for  transporta- 
tion are  plain  and  unambiguous,  and  do  not 
contravene  public  policy  or  positive  rules  of 
law,  a  railroad  company  cannot  avail  itself 
of  privileges  which  have  been  procured  upon 
stipulated  conditions  and  repudiate  perform- 
ance of  the  latter  at  will.  Grand  Rapids, 
etc,  R.  Co.  17.  Osborn,  (1904)  193  U.  S.  29. 

Constmction  of  language  granting  right.  — 
In  providing  for  a  rate  of  fare  to  be  charged 
by  a  street  railway  company,  it  may  very 
well  be  that  language  usea  by  a  legislature  in 
merely  conferring  authority  upon  a  company 
to  fix  certain  charges  for  fare  might  not  be 
regarded  as  amounting  to  a  contract,  when 
the  same  language  used  by  parties  in  fixing 
rates  under  a  legislative  authority  and  di- 
rection to  agree  upon  them  would  be  regarded 
as  forming  a  contract,  because  the  statute 
provided  specially  for  that  mode  of  deter- 
mining them.  Detroit  r.  Detroit  Citizens'  St. 
R.  Co.,  (1902)   184  U.  S.  388. 


If  the  state,  in  the  charter  of  a  railroad 
company,  grants  the  right  to  fix,  witiiin  mini- 
mum  limits,  the  rates  for  transportation,  the 
grant  constitutes  a  contract  which  is  pro- 
tected by  the  constitutional  provision.  But 
a  grant  in  general  terms  of  authority  to  fix 
rates  is  not  a  renunciation  of  the  right  of 
legislative  control  so  as  to  secure  reasonable 
rates.  It  is  only  where  there  is  an  unmis- 
takable manifestation  of  a  purpose  to  place 
the  unrestricted  right  in  the  corporation  to 
determine  rates  of  compensation  that  the 
power  of  the  legislature  afterward  to  inter- 
fere can  be  denied.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  the  right  of  legislative  control  was  in- 
tended to  be  renounced.  Every  presumption 
is  against  that.  If  the  grant  can  be  inter- 
preted without  ascribing  to  the  legislature 
an  intent  to  part  with  any  power  it  will  be 
done.  Only  what  is  plainly  parted  with  is 
gone.  Fixing  rates  in  a  charter  is  a  specifi- 
cation of  what  is  reasonable  —  an  exclusion 
of  tacit  or  implied  conditions  on  the  subject. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  contract  of  in- 
corporation, the  most  important  condition  of 
its  existence,  the  inducing  cause  of  its  accept- 
ance. Stone  V.  Yazoo,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  ( 1885)  62 
Miss.  607.  See  also  Stone  v,  Natchez,  etc, 
R.  Co.,   (1885)   62  Miss.  646. 


(2)  When  Subject  to  Legislative  or  Mvmcipai  Control.  —  A  state  has  power 
to  limit  the  amount  of  charges  which  railroad  companies  receive  for  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  and  property  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  unless  restrained 
by  some  contract  in  the  charter.  This  power  of  regulation  is  a  power  of 
government,  continuing  in  its  nature,  and  if  it  be  bargained  away  at  all  it 
can  only  be  by  words  of  positive  grant,  or  something  which  is  in  law  equivalent. 
If  there  is  reasonable  doubt,  it  must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the 


power. 

Railroad  Commission  Cases,  (1886)  116  U. 
S.  325,  reversing  Farmers'  L.  &  T.  Co.  v. 
Stone,  (1884)  20  Fed.  Rep.  270,  and  Illinois 
Cent.  R,  Co.  v.  Stone,  (1884)  20  Fed.  Rep. 
468. 

The  provision  in  the  charter  of  a  railroad 
company  "  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
company  ♦  ♦  ♦  from  time  to  time  to  fix, 
regulate,  and  receive  the  toll  and  charges  by 
them  to  be  received  for  transportation,"  being 
coupled  with  the  condition  that  the  charge 
shall  be  reasonable,  leaves  the  state  free  to 
act  on  the  subject  of  reasonableness  within 
the  limits  of  its  general  authority  as  circum- 
stances may  require.     The  right  to  fix  rea- 


sonable charges  has  been  granted,  but  the 
power  of  declaring  what  shall  be  deemed  rea- 
sonable has  not  been  surrendered.  If  there 
had  been  any  intention  of  surrendering  this 
power,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  say  so. 
Railroad  Commission  Cases,  (1886)  116  U. 
S.  330,  ret>er8ing  Farmers'  L.  &  T.  Co.  v. 
Stone,  (1884)  20  Fed.  Rep.  270,  and  Illinois 
Cent.  R.  Co.  i?.  Stone,  (1884)  20  Fed.  Rep. 
468. 

The  charter  of  a  railroad  company  which 
in  substance  gives  it  power  to  contract  in 
reference  to  its  business  the  same  as  private 
individuals,  and  to  establish  by-laws  and 
make  all  rules  and  regulations  deemed  ex- 
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pedient  in  relation  to  its  affairs,  but  being 
subject,  nevertheless,  at  all  times  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  general  assembly 
might  from  time  to  time  enact  and  provide, 
is  not  impaired  by  a  statute  passed  to  es- 
tablish reasonable  maximum  rates  or  charges 
for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passen- 
gers over  different  railroads  of  the  state. 
Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.  i\  Iowa,  (1876)  94  U.  S. 
161,  affirming  (Iowa  1875)  2  Cent.  L.  J.  335, 
6  Fed.  Cas.  No.  2,666.  See  also  Burlington, 
etc.,  R.  Co.  V.  Dey,  (1891)  82  Iowa  336,  as  to 
a  statute  authorizing  state  railroad  commis- 
sioners to  establish  joint  through  rates. 

Where  the  charter  of  a  railroad  company 
provided  "  that  the  said  Georgia  Railroad 
Company  shall,  at  all  times,  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  transportation  or  conveyance 
of  persons,  merchandise,  and  produce  over  the 
railroad  and  railroads  to  be  by  them  con- 
structed, while  they  see  fit  to  exercise  the 
exclusive  right;  provided  that  the  charge  of 
transportation  or  conveyance  shall  not  exceed 
fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  heavy  arti- 
cles, and  ten  cents  per  cubic  foot  on  articles 
of  measurement,  for  every  one  hundred  miles, 
and  five  cents  per  mile  for  every  passenger," 
it  was  held  that  the  state  did  not  contract 
to  grant  the  exclusive  right  to  the  railroad 
company  to  charge  the  maximum  rates  named. 
Georgia  R.,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Smith,  (1883)  70  Ga. . 
694. 

A  railroad  company  By  mere  force  of  its 
organisation  and  the  construction  of  its  road 
has  not  an  implied  power  to  fix  rates,  and 
to  differ  rates  when  competition  exists  from 
rates  applicable  where  there  is  no  competi- 
tion. Its  charter  is  taken  and  held  subject 
to  the  power  of  the  state  to  regulate  and 
control  the  grant  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 
Louisville,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Kentucky,  (1902) 
183  U.  S.  617,  affirming  (1899)   106  Ky.  633. 

The  establishing  of  reasonable  maximum 
railroad  rates  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight  in  a  state  is  constitu- 
tional. Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Jones,  (1894) 
149  111.  361;  Ruggles  V.  People,  (1878)  91 
111.  256;  Illinois  Cent.  R.  Co.  v.  People, 
(1880)  95  111.  313.  See  also  Chicago  Union 
Traction  Co.  v.  Chicago,  (1902)   199  111.  484. 

Where  at  the  time  a  railroad  was  incorpo- 
rated a  statute  provided  that  any  railroad 
company  incorporated  under  the  law  as  it 
then  existed  "  shall  have  the  power  to  collect 
and  receive  such  tolls  or  freight  for  trans- 
poration  of  persons  and  property  thereon  as 
it  may  prescribe,"  it  was  held  that  no  con- 
tract existed  between  the  state  and  the  com- 
pany which  was  impaired  by  subsequent  legis- 
lation. State  V,  Southern  Pac.  Co.,  (1893) 
23  Oregon  424. 

An  ordinance  providing  that  the  Mte  of 
fare  of  street  ra&roada  shall  not  exceed  five 
cents  does  not  constitute  a  contract  not  to 
reduce  fare  below  the  rate  named.  Chicago 
Union  Traction  Co.  v.  Chicago,  (1902)  199 
111.  484. 

Tolls  to  be  paid  for  priyilege  of  using  an- 
Qlh^r  roa^.  —  A  Me^sachueetta  statute  which 


provided  for  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  fix  the  compensation  which  shall 
be  paid  by  one  railroad  corporation  for  the 
drawing  of  its  passengers,  merchandise,  and 
cars  over  the  railroad  of  another  company, 
was  held  not  to  infringe  upon  any  rights 
which  the  latter  company  may  have  had  under 
its  charter  to  regulate  tolls  on  its  own  road. 
Vermont,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Fitchburg  R.  Co., 
(1852)  9  Cush.  (Mass.)  369. 

By  the  mere  grant  of  power  to  the  di- 
rectors of  a  railroad  company  to  make  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  touching  the  rates 
of  toll,  and  the  manner  of  collecting  the  same, 
a  state  does  not  part  with  its  general  author- 
ity itself  to  regulate  at  any  time  in  the 
future,  when  it  might  see  fit  to  do  so,  the 
rates  of  toll  to  be  collected  by  the  company. 
Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Minnesota,  ( 1890)  134 
U.  S.  455.  See  also  Minneapolis  Eastern  R. 
Co.  V.  Minnesota,  (1890)   134  U.  S.  467. 

The  charter  of  a  street  railway  company 
provided  that  the  directors  should  have  power 
to  fix  the  fare  on  its  road.  The  state  consti- 
tution provides  that  where  a  general  law  can 
be  made  applicable,  all  laws  shall  be  general 
and  of  uniform  operation  throughout  the  state. 
In  view  of  this  constitutional  provision,  under 
a  provision  in  the  charter  that  "thiq  Act 
may  be  amended  or  repealed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  legislature,"  the  security  was  that  an 
amendment  could  not  be  made  otherwise  than 
by  an  enactment  which  would  still  leave  the 
law,  as  a  whole,  *' general  and  of  uniform 
operation  "  upon  all  corporations  formed  or  to 
be  formed  under  it,  or  at  least  upon  all  such 
corporations  formed  or  to  be  formed  as  could 
be  associated  for  legislative  purposes  by  any 
germane  and  appropriate  classincation;  and 
a  local  and  special  law  limiting  the  fare 
and  imposing  conditions  as  to  transfers,  under 
a  special  code  of  penalties  involving  the  for- 
feiture of  franchises  and  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, impaired  the  obligation  of  the  charter 
right  of  the  company  to  fix  the  fare  on  its 
road.  Central  Trust  Co.  v.  Citizens*  St.  R. 
Co.,   (1897)  82  Fed.  Rep.  1. 

By  section  6.  Act  of  Feb.  6,  1854,  "to 
amend  the  charter  of  the  Covington  and  Lex- 
ington Railroad  Company,"  "the  rates  of 
freight  to  be  charged  by  said  company  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  directory,  and  may  be  by  the 
ton,  hundred,  car,  or  specific  article:  pro- 
vided, when  the  charge  shall  be  by  the  ton 
or  barrel,  the  through  rates  shall  not  exceed 
three  and  one  half  mills  per  mile  per  hundred 
pounds,  nor  one  cent  per  mile  per  barrel, 
and  other  through  rates  in  proportion."  And 
by  amendment  of  March  2,  1805,  the  said 
company  was  authorized  to  increase  its 
legal  rates  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  freight 
and  passengers  from  Covington  to  Lexington, 
and  vice  versa.  The  name  of  said  company 
was,  by  special  enactment,  also  changed  to 
"The  Kentucky  Central  Railroad."  By  the 
Act  of  Feb.  16,  1869,  the  sixth  section  of  the 
amended  charter  of  1854  was  repealed,  and 
the  tariff  of  way  freights  established,  not  to 
exceed,  for  fifty  miles  or  over,  twenty-five 
per  cent,  per  mile  over  the  rates  of  through 
freights.    It  was  held  that  the  repealing  stat- 
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ute  of  1869  was  unconstitutional.    Hamilton 
r.  Keith,  (1860)  6  Bush  (Ky.)  458. 

Comtitntioiul  power  to  alter  rates.  — In 
St.  Louis,  etc.,  R.  Co.  r.  Gill,  (1891)  64  Ark. 
101,  it  was  held  that  under  the  constitution 
of  ArkanMS  any  law  ^^egulating  the  rates  of 
charges  for  the  carriajre  of  pa-Hsengers  could 
be  repfaled  or  altered  without  impairing  the 
obligation  of  any  contract,  subject  to  the  lim- 
itation that  no  injustice  should  be  done  to 
the  incorporators.  See  also  8t.  Louis,  etc., 
R.  Co.  V.  Ryan,  ( 1892)  56  Ark.  246. 

To  be  no  diacrimination.  —  A  provision  in 
the  charter  of  a  railroad,  that  in  fixing  rates 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of 
any  other  road,  does  not  bring  into  the  char- 
ter the  rate  clauses  in  the  charters  subse- 
quently granted  to  other  railroad  companies, 
in  each  of  whieli  tlie  maximum  of  rates  was 
fixed.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  railroad  com- 
missioners, when  fixing  the  tariff  for  such 
company,  to  see  that  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion. Railroad  Commission  Cases,  (1886)  116 
U.  S.  355. 

Requiring  railroads  to  issue  mileage  books. 
—  A  New  York  statute  provides  that  "every 
railroad  corporation  operating  a  railroad  in 
this  state,  the  line  or  lines  of  which  are 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
which  is  authorized  by  law  to  charge  a 
maximum  fare  of  more  than  two  cents  ^r 
mile,  and  not  more  than  three  cents  per  mile, 
and  which  does  charge  a  maximum  fare  of 
more  than  two  cents  per  mile,  shall  issue 
mileage  books  having  one  thousand  coupons 
attached  thereto,  entitling  the  holder  thereof 
upon  complying  with  the  conditions  hereof, 
to  travel  one  thousand  miles  on  the  line  or 
lines  of  such  railroad,  for  which  the  cor- 
poration may  charge  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
two  cents  per  mile.  Such  mileage  books  shall 
be  kept  for  sale  by  such  corporation  at  every 


ticket  office  of  such  corporation  in  an  incor- 
porated village  or  city  and  shall  be  issued 
immediately  upon  application  therefor.  Jhe 
holder  of  any  such  mileage  book  shall  be 
entitled,  upon  surrendering,  at  any  ticket 
office  on  the  line  or  lines  of  such  railroad, 
coupons  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of 
miles  which  he  or  any  member  of  his  family 
or  firm,  or  a  salesman  of  such  firm,  wishes  to 
travel  on  the  line  or  lines  of  such  railroad, 
to  a  mileage  exchan^  ticket  therefor.  Such 
mileage  exchange  ticket  shall  entitle  the 
holder  thereof,  without  producing  the  mileage 
book  upon  which  such  exchange  ticket  was 
issued,  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  in 
respect  to  the  transportation  of  person  and 
property  to  which  the  highest  class  ticket 
issued  by  such  corporation  would  entitle  him. 
Such  mileage  books  shall  be  good  until  all 
coupons  attached  thereto  have  been  used." 
The  charter  of  the  railroad  company  had  pro- 
vided that  "  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  com- 
pany •  •  ♦  from  time  to  time  to  fix, 
regulate,  and  receive  the  toll  and  charges  by 
them  to  be  received  for  transportation,  etc." 
The  power  of  the  company  under  this  clause 
was  limited  by  the  rule  of  the  common  law 
which  requires  all  charges  to  be  reasonable, 
and  the  power  to  charge  being  coupled  with 
the  condition  that  the  charge  shall  be  rea- 
sonable, the  state  is  left  free  to  act  on  the 
subject  of  reasonableness  within  the  limit  of 
its  general  authority  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire, and  the  statute  above  quoted  does  not 
impair  the  obligation  of  any  contract.  Dillon 
r.  Erie  R,  Co.,  (Supm.  Ct.  App.  T.  1897)  19 
Misc.  (N.  Y.)   118. 

All  profits  must  not  be  taken.  — Th«  ob- 
ligation of  contracts  is  not  impaired  by  a 
statute  regulating  railroad  fares,  unless  all 
profits  are  taken  from  the  company.  Beards- 
ley  V.  New  York,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (Supm.  Ct. 
Spec.  T.  1896)   17  Misc.  (N.  Y.)  256. 


(3)  When  Not  Subject  to  Legislative  or  Murdcipai  Control.  —  An  ordi- 
nance constituting  a  binding  contract  in  respect  to  the  rates  of  fare  to  be 
thereafter  exacted  upon  the  consolidated  and  extended  lines  of  street-railway 
companies  Ciinnot  be  impaired  by  subsequent  ordinances  reducing  those  rates. 


Cleveland  v.  Cleveland  City  R.  Co.,  (1904) 
194  U.  S.  536.  See  also  Cleveland  v,  Clev  - 
land  City  R.  Co.,  (1904)  194  U.  S.  538. 

Invalid  when  an  alteration  of  charter.— 
An  Act  of  Delaware  which  assumed  an  abso- 
lute power  to  regulate  charges  for  the  car- 
riage of  passengers  and  freight  of  a  railroad 
to  which  was  granted  the  right  to  regulate 
its  own  charges,  is  not  a  legitimate  exercise 
of  the  state's  police  power,  but  is  in  substance 
and  effect  an  alteration  of  the  charter,  and 
materially  impairs  the  obligation  of  the  con- 
tract in  the  sense  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition. Philadelphia,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Bowers, 
(1873)  4  Houst.  (Del.)  506.  See  also  Atty.- 
Gen.  V.  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1874)  35  Wis. 
425. 

When  a  rate  of  fare  that  may  be  charged 
by  a   street   railway   company   is  fixed   by 


positive  agreement  under  expressed  legis- 
lative authority,  the  subject  is  not  open  to 
alteration  thereafter  by  the  common  council 
alone,  under  the  right  to  prescribe  from  time 
to  time  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
running  and  operation  of  the  road.  Detroit 
t?.  Detroit  Citizens'  St.  R.  Co.,  (1902)  184 
U.  S.  389,  holding  that  the  language  of  an 
ordinance,  adopted  under  a  statute  specially 
pi'oviding  for  an  agreement  as  to  rates  of 
fare,  which  provides  that  the  rate  of  fare  for 
one  passenger  on  a  street  railway  shall  not 
be  more  than  five  cents,  does  not  give  any 
right  to  the  city  to  reduce  it  below  the  rate 
of  five  cents  established  by  the  company,  and 
a  provision  in  the  statute  that  the  rate  of 
fare  agreed  upon  shall  not  be  increased  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  city  authorities  does 
not  mean  that  the  rate  may  be  reduced  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  railway  company. 
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Ordinances  fixing  rates  accepted  by  com- 
panies. —  When  a  municipal  corporation 
adopts  ordinances  from  time  to  time  making 
grants  to  street  railroads  and  fixing  the  rate 
of  fare  to  be  charged,  which  are  accepted  by 
the  companies,  and  it  appears  that  in  each 
instance  new  and  valuable  considerations 
passed  to  the  city  for  the  making  of  tiie 
grants,  provisions  of  the  later  ordinances  re- 
poal  inconsistent  provisions  in  the  earlier 
ones.  An  early  ordinance  providing  that  a 
company  "  shall  not  charge  more  than  five 
cents  fare  each  way  for  one  passenger  over 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  its  line,  but  said 
company  may  charge  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation for  carrying  packages;  the  council, 
however,  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  here- 
after increase  or  diminish  the  rate  of  fare, 
as  it  may  deem  justifiable  and  expedient," 


upon  the  consolidation  with  another  and 
other  companies,  is  repealed  as  to  the  re- 
served right  to  increase  or  diminish  the  rate 
of  fare,  when  the  subsequent  ordinances  au- 
thorizing the  consolidations  authorized  the 
companies  to  charge  a  certain  fare,  there 
being  in  none  of  such  later  grants  any  reser- 
vation of  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  city 
council  to  increase  or  diminish  the  rate  of 
fare  to  be  charged.  An  ordinance  undertak- 
ing to  compel  the  companies  to  carr}'  passen- 
gers at  a  cash  fare  lower  than  that  stipu- 
lated in  the  last  ordinances  under  which  th^ 
respective  railways  are  operating,  during  the 
lives  of  the  respective  grants,  would  clearly 
impair  their  present  contract  rights.  Cleve- 
land City  R.  Co.  r.  Cleveland.  (1899)  94  Fed. 
Rep.  395. 


e.  Municipal    Aid   to    Constbuotion    of   Railroad.  —  An    agreement 

between  a  county  and  a  railroad  company  by  which  the  county  voted  in  favor 

of  a  proposition  to  donate  a  certain  sum  to  the  company,  provided  the  railroad 

should  be  located  on  a  certain  line  as  specifically  prescribed,  and  provided  the 

bonds  issued  in  payment  of  such  donation  should  not  be  payable  until  the 

railroad  had  been  completed  the  whole  length  of  the  line,  is  such  a  contract 

between  the  county  and  the  railroad  company  as  cannot  be  impaired  by  the 

adoption  of  a  constitutional  provision  declaring  that  no  municipal  corporation 

should  ever  make  donation  to  any  railroad  or  private  corporation,  adopted  after 

the  contract  had  been  partly  performed  by  tlie  railroad  company. 

Clay  County  t?.  Savings  Soc.,  (1881)  104 
U.  S.  590.  See  also  Sharpless  v,  Philadel- 
phia, (1853)  21  Pa.  St.  164;  Moers  v.  Read- 
ing, (1853)  21  Pa.  St.  188. 

An  agreement  entered  into  by  town  com- 
missioners with  a  railroad  company,  by  which 
they  agreed  that  when  the  company  should 
have  located  and  constructed,  through  a  vil- 
lage within  the  town,  its  proposed  railroad, 
the  commissioners  would  immediately  sub- 
scribe, in  the  name  of  the  town,  to  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  company  to  a  specified 
amount,  and  would  pay  for  it  by  delivering 
to  the  company  the  bonds  of  the  town,  does 
not  give  to  the  railroad  company  such  a  con- 
tract right  as  is  impaired  by  a  constitutional 
provision  subsequently  adopted  which  pro- 
hibited any  county,  city,  town,  or  village  from 
subscribing  for  railroad  stock  when  nothing 
had  been  done  by  the  railroad  company  except 
to  survey  the  route  and  file  a  map  thereof 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional 
provision.  Buffalo,  etc.,  R.  Co.  r.  Falconer, 
(1880)   103  U.  S.  824. 

In  List  V.  Wheeling,  (1874)  7  W.  Va.  501, 
it  was  held  that  an  Act  of  the  legislature 
which  authorized  a  city  council  to  subscribe 
to  the  stock  of  a  certain  railroad  company, 
conferred  a  power  upon  a  public  corporation 
or  government  which  could  be  modified  or  re- 
pealed by  the  Constitution,  since  the  Act  did 
not  constitute  a  contract  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Federal  Constitution. 


Xlie  repeal  of  the  authority  given  by  the 


charter  of  a  railroad  company  to  a  county  to 
subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany, without  the  assent  of  the  majority  of 
the  resident  voters  voting  at  an  election 
thereon,  was  held  not  to  be  unconstitutional 
as  to  future  subscriptions.  Wilson  r.  Polk 
County,   (1892)    112  Mo.  126. 

Bonds  placed  in  escrow.  —  Where,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  agreement  between  the  commis- 
sioners of  a  town  and  a  railroad  company, 
bonds  were  executed  by  the  town  in  aid  of 
the  company,  and  were  placed  in  escrow,  to 
be  delivered  to  the  company  in  exchange  of 
its  bonds,  upon  the  construction  of  the  road 
through  the  town,  it  was  held  that  there  was 
a  valid  and  binding  contract,  the  obligation 
of  which  could  not  be  impaired  by  amendment 
to  the  constitution  of  New  York,  which  pro- 
vided that  "  no  county,  city,  towTi,  or  village 
shall  hereafter  give  any  money  or  property, 
or  loan  its  money  or  credit,  to  or  in  aid  of 
any  individual,  association,  or  corporation,  or 
become  directly  or  indirectly  the  owner  of 
stock  in,  or  bonds  of,  any  association  or  cor- 
poration; nor  shall  any  such  county,  city, 
town,  or  village  be  allowed  to  incur  any  in- 
debtedness except  for  county,  city,  town,  or 
village  jnirposos."  Cherry  Creek  v.  Becker, 
(1890)   123  N.  Y.  161. 

Additional  limitations  on  loan. —  The  Ala- 
bama Act  of  Feb.  17,  1854.  "to  aid  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Coosa  railroad"  (Session  Acts 
1853-54,  p.  280),  having  been  accepted  and 
acted  on  by  the  railroad  company,  by  the  com- 
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pletion  of  portions  of  its  road,  and  the  letting 
out  of  contracts  for  the  completion  of  the 
residue  within  the  time  required  by  said  Act, 
it  was  not  competent  for  the  legislature,  by 
a  subsequent  Act,  to  impose  additional  limi- 
tations on  the  loan  authorized  by  the  former 
Act;  nor  can  the  later  Act  operate  as  a 
revocation  of  the  authority  conferred  on  the 
governor  by  the  former;  connequently,  the 
railroad  company  was  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  public  treasury  the  sums  loaned  by  the 
former  Act,  on  its  performance  of  the  condi- 
tions therein  specified,  without  a  compliance 
with  the  additional  requisitions  of  the  later 
Act.  Tennessee,  etc.,  R.  Co.  f.  Moore,  (18(J0) 
3G  Ala.  371. 

No  contract  until  snbacription  made.— • 
The  charter  of  a  railroad  company  provided 
that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  commission- 
en  of  the  county  through  which  the  road 
passed  to  subscribe  for  stock  on  behalf  of  the 
county  at  any  time  within  five  years  after 
the  opening  of  the  books  of  subscription,  if  a 
majority  of  the  qiu&lified  voters  of  said  county 
at  an  annual  election  should  vote  for  the  same, 
and  an  amended  Act  made  the  holding  of  the 
election  in  the  county  peremptory  on  a  certain 


da^.  An  election  was  held  in  pursuance  of 
this  law,  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
county  cast  in  favor  of  the  subscription.  A 
new  constitution  of  the  state,  adopted  after 
the  election  but  before  the  subscription  was 
made  by  the  county  commissioners,  provided 
that  "  no  county  shall  subscribe  for  stock 
in  any  incorporated  company,  unless  the 
same  be  paid  for  at  the  time  of  such  sub- 
scription ;  nor  shall  any  county  loan  its  credit 
to  any  incorporated  company,  nor  borrow 
money  for  the  purpose  of  taking  stock  in  any 
such  company.'*  It  was  held  that  the  Act  of 
incorporation  and  the  amendment  thereto  did 
not  vest  in  the  company  any  such  right  to 
county  subscriptions  as  would  exclude  the 
operation  of  the  new  constitution,  and  that 
by  the  election  the  company  acquired  no  such 
right  to  the  subscription  of  the  county  oom- 
miAsioners  as  would  be  protected  by  this 
clause.  Aspinwall  v.  Daviess  County,  (1859) 
22  How.  (U.  S.)  375.  See  also  Pearsall  r. 
Great  Northern  R.  Co.,  (1896)  161  U.  S. 
C«0,  reversing  (1895)  73  Fed.  Rep.  933;  Nor- 
ton V.  Brownsville,  (1889)  129  U.  S.  490; 
Wadsworth  r.  Supervisors,  (1880)  102  U.  S. 
530;  Concord  17.  Portsmouth  Sav.  Bank, 
(1875)  92  U.  S.  625. 


/.  EsTABLiSHiNO  Railroad  COMMISSIONS.  —  The  charter  of  a  railroad  is 
not  such  a  contract  binding  the  state  to  allow  the  company  at  all  times  and  in 
all  ways  to  manage  its  own  affairs  through  its  board  of  directors,  as  is  impaired 
by  the  legislation  establishing  a  railroad  commission  and  empowering  the 
commissioners  to  promulgate  regulations  governing  the  railroad  and  to  fix  the 
rate  of  charges  for  transportation. 


Railroad  Commission  Cases,  (1886)  116  U. 
S.  331,  reversing  Farmers'  L.  &  T.  Co.  t?. 
Stone,  (1884)  20  Fed.  Rep.  270,  and  Illinois 


Cent.  R.  Co.  v.  Stone,  (1884)   20  Fed.  Rep. 
468. 


g.  Location  of  Station.  —  The  consent  of  railroad  commissioners  that 
a  railroad  company  might  discontinue  and  abandon  a  depot  at  a  certain  place, 
upon  providing  suitable  accommodations  at  another  point,  is  not  such  a  contract 
as  is  impaired  by  a  statute  requiring  the  company  to  maintain  a  depot  at  the 
abandoned  place. 

New  Haven,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v,  Hamersley,  (1881)  104  U.  S.  1. 

fc.  Grants  of  and  Right  to  Occupy  Public  Land.  —  A  grant  to  a  rail- 
road company  of  eight  sections  of  land  for  every  mile  of  railroad  it  should 
construct  cannot  be  impaired  by  a  constitutional  provision  forbidding  grants 
of  land  to  railroad  companies,  and  a  railroad  is  entitled  to  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  extension  to  a  line  purchased  prior  to  tlie  adoption  of  the  new 
Constitution  when  it  was  at  that  time  authorized  to  construct  a  line  in  that 
direction. 


Houston,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Texas,  (1898)  170 
U.  S.  252,  reversing  (1897)  90  Tex.  607. 
See  also  Koenig  v.  Omaha,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1874) 
3  Neb.  373. 

A  contract  between  a  state  and  a  railroad 
company  that  the  state  would  give  to  the 
company  sixteen  sections  of  land  per  mile  on 


building  a  line  in  a  particular  direction  is 
not  impaired  by  a  constitutional  provision 
subsequently  adopted  forbidding  the  granting 
of  lands  to  railroad  companies  as  to  linen 
built  other  than  the  line  specified  in  the  orig- 
inal contract.  Galveston,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Texas, 
(1897)  170U.  8.239. 
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In  the  state  of  Illinois  the  charter  of  a 
railroad  company  providing  that  it  "may 
enter  upon  and  take  possession  of  and  use  all 
and  singular  any  lands,  streams,  and  mate- 
rials of  every  kind  for  the  location  of  depots 
and  stopping  stages,"  and  "all  such  lands, 
waters,  materials,  and  privileges  belonging  to 
the  state  are  hereby  granted  to  such  railroad 
company  for  said  purposes,"  was  held  not  to 
give  to  the  railroad  company  a  vested,  con- 
tinuing, and  irrevocable  right  for  all  time  to 
use  such  of  the  shoal  waters  and  submerged 
land  of  Lake  Michigan  as  it  might  thereafter 
find  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  com- 
plete operation  of  its  road,  especially  in  view 
of  the  further  provision  in  the  charter  that 
"  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  author- 
ize said  corporation  to  make  a  location  of 
their  tract  within  any  city  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  common  council  of  said  city ;  "  and 
an  ordinance  passed  by  the  city  of  Chicago 
that  "  no  person  or  persons  shall  drive  or 
place,  or  cause  to  be  driven  or  placed,  any  pile 
or  piles,  stone,  timbers,  earth,  or  other  ob- 
struction in  the  harbor  of  the  city  without 
the  permission  of  the  commissiou<3r  of  public 
works,"  did  not  impair  any  charter  contract. 
Illinois  Cent.  R.  Co.  v,  Chicago,  (1900)  17tt 
U.  S.  663. 

A  state  made  to  a  railroad  company  a  large 
grant  of  land,  defeasible  if  certain  things 
were  not  done  within  a  certain  time  by  the 
company,  but  the  secession  of  the  state  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  company  to  fulfil  the  condi- 
tion. A  constitutional  provision  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  state,  which,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  company  had  lost  them,  dis- 
posed of  the  lands  away  from  it,  violated  the 


obligation  of  the  contract.  The  prosecution 
of  the  war  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  com- 
pany to  fulfil  the  conditions  and  in  law  abro- 
gated them,  but  equity  would  require  that 
the  condition  should  still  be  complied  with 
in  such  reasonable  time  as  would  put  the 
parties  in  the  same  situation,  as  near  as 
might  be,  as  if  no  breach  of  condition  had 
occurred.  Davis  v.  Gray,  (1872)  16  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  216. 

Section  13  of  the  charter  of  the  St.  Johns 
Railway  Company,  donating  alternate  sec- 
tions of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  to  the 
company  for  six  miles  on  each  side  of  its 
road,  harmonized  with  the  principles  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Act  of  Congress  granting  these 
lands  and  with  the  express  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Improvement  Act  of  the  state  of 
Florida,  and  did  not  impair  the  obligation  of 
any  contract  between  the  creditors  of  the 
trust  fund  and  the  state  or  trustees  of  the 
internal  improvement  fund.  The  power  of 
one  legislature  is  not  limited  by  the  Act  of  an 
antecedent  one,  unless  the  Act  of  the  first  is 
of  such  character  as  to  call  into  operation  a 
constitutional  limitation  upon  the  power  of 
the  second.  The  Internal  Improvement  Act 
of  Florida  was  not  organic  law.  Internal 
Imp.  Fund  v.  St.  Johns  R,  Co.,  (1878)  16  Fla. 
531;  Gonzales  v.  Sullivan,  (1878)  16  Fla. 
791. 

A  statute  which  purports  to  declare  a  for- 
feiture of  lands  granted  to  a  railroad  in  aid 
of  its  construction,  when  the  condition  had 
been  entirely  fulfilled,  the  railroad  completed, 
and  the  lands  earned,  is  invalid.  Minnesota 
V.  Duluth,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1899)  97  Fed.  Rep. 
359. 


i.  Erection  of  Bridge.  —  Where  a  statute  authorized  a  railroad  company 
to  erect  a  bridge  over  a  creek,  and  subsequently  an  Act  was  passed  which  gave 
a  right  of  action  for  authorized  obstructions,  which  was  not  accepted  by  the 
railroad  company,  it  was  held  that  the  Act  violated  the  company's  charter  and 
the  obligations  of  the  contract  with  it 


Bailey  v,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1846) 
4  Harr.  (Del.)  389. 
Aa  to  municipal  authority  to  erect  bridges. 


see  9upra,  Municipal  Control  —  Erection  of 
Bridges,  p.  817. 


17.  Of  Waterworks  Companies — a.  Grant  of  Feanchise.  —  The  grant  of  a 
right  to  supply  gas  or  water  to  a  municipality  and  its  inhabitants,  through 
pipes  and  mains  laid  in  the  streets,  upon  condition  of  the  performance  of  its 
service  by  the  grantee,  is  the  grant  of  a  franchise  vested  in  the  state,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  performance  of  a  public  service,  and  after  performance  by 
the  grantee  is  a  contract  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
against  state  legislation  to  impair  it,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  such  franchises 
may  be  bestowed  upon  corporations  by  the  municipal  authorities,  provided  the 
right  to  do  so  is  given  by  their  charters. 


Walla  Walla  v.  Walla  Walla  Water  Co., 
(1898)  172  U.  S.  9,  wherein  the  court  said 
that  where  a  contract  for  a  supply  of  water 
IB  harmless  in  itself,  and  is  carried  out  with 


due  regard  to  the  good  order  of  the  city  and 
the  health  of  its  inhabitants,  the  aid  of  the 
police  power  cannot  be  invoked  to  abrogate 
or  impair  it.  Affirming  Walla  Walla  Water 
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Co.  r.  Walla  Walla,  (1804)  60  Fed.  Rep. 
967.  See  also  Onoka  Water  Works,  etc.,  Co. 
r.  Anoka,  (1901)  109  Fed.  Rep.  581. 

There  is  no  implied  contract  in  an  ordinary 
grant  of  a  franchise,  giving  permission  to 
organize  a  water  company  to  supply  a  village 
with  water,  that  the  grantor  will  never  do 
any  act  by  which  the  value  of  the  franchise 
granted  may  in  the  future  be  reduced.  **  Such 
a  contract  would  be  altogether  too  far-reach- 
ing and  important  in  its  possible  consequences 
in  the  way  of  limitation  of  the  powers  of  a 
municipality,  even  in  matters  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  water,  to  be  left  to 
implication."  Skaneateles  Water  Co.  f?. 
bkaneateles,  (1902)   184  U.  S.  363. 

PnrchAse  of  waterworks  by  municipal  cor- 
poration. —  In  the  erection  of  municipal 
waterworks  by  a  village,  the  village  is  not 
compelled  to  take  the  plant  of  a  private  ex- 
isting company,  when  the  statute  authorizing 
the  village  to  build  and  operate  its  works 
does  not  require  it  to  take  the  plant  of  the 
private  companv.  Skaneateles  Water  Co.  f7. 
Skaneateles,  (1902)  184  U.  S.  363. 

A  statute  authorized  municipal  competition 
in  the  matter  of  water  supply.  A  subsequent 
statute  prohibited  municipal  competition  pro- 
vided the  water  company  chose  to  sell  its 
froperty  to  the  city  on  the  terms  specified, 
t  was  held  that  the  later  Act  did  not  impair 
any  water  contract  which  had  been  entered 
into  between  the  water  company  and  the  city. 
It  simply  gave  the  water  company  the  option 
if  it  chose  to  sell  its  property  to  the  city  on 
the  terms  specified.  The  water  company,  if 
it  so  desired,  could  have  retained  its  property 
and  its  contract  with  the  city.  The  fact  that 
the  commissioners  did  not  value  the  water 
contract  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  water 
company^s  property,  does  not  tend  to  prove 
that  the  statute  was  in  violation  of  the  con- 


tract clauae  of  the  Constitution,  because  what 
was  done  or  omitted  by  the  commissionen 
appointed  under  the  statute  could  not  affeet 
the  terms  of  the  legislative  Act  itself  or  make 
the  Act  unconstitutional.  Newburyport 
Water  Co.  v.  Newburyport,  (1902)  113  Fed. 
Rep.  677. 

A  Lottiaiofia  statute  incorporated  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  New  Orleans,  and  by  the 
same  Act  the  legislature  conferred  on  the 
bank  the  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  with  water  from  the 
Mississippi  river  by  means  of  pipes,  engines, 
and  other  machinery.  The  charter  provided 
that  at  the  expiration  of  thirty -five  years 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  might  purchase  from 
the  bank  its  waterworks  at  an  appraised 
value,  and  the  bank  was  at  the  time  speci- 
fied and  on  the  terms  specified,  in  case  the 
city  elected  to  purchase,  required  to  sell;  and 
declared  that  the  amount  of  the  purchase 
price  should  be  payable  in  the  bonds  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
semi-annually,  redeemable  in  not  leas  than 
ten  nor  more  than  thirty  years.  The  power 
of  the  city  to  issue  bonds  in  payment  of  the 
purchase  money  of  the  waterworks  was 
clearly  given  by  the  charter,  and  that  power 
was  a  provision  of  the  charter  of  the  bank, 
beneficial  to  the  bank,  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  contract  of  the  state  with  the  bank. 
"  After  thirty -five  years  from  the  passage  of 
the  charter  have  expired,  and  the  city  has, 
through  its  proper  officers,  elected  to  purchase 
the  waterworks,  an  Act  of  the  legislature 
forbidding  the  issue  of  the  bonds,  or  impos- 
ing onerous  conditions  upon  their  issue,  not 
in  force  at  the  date  of  the  charter  of  the 
bank,  would  be  a  direct  and  palpable  invasion 
of  the  chartered  privileges  of  the  bank."  Sala 
V.  New  Orleans,  (1875)  2  Woods  (U.  S.)  188, 
21  Fed.  Cas.  No.  12,246. 


h.  Grant  of  Exclusive  Privilege.  —  The  right  to  dig  up  and  use  the 
streets  of  a  city  for  the  purpose  of  placing  pipes  and  mains  to  supply  the  city 
and  its  inhabitants  with  water  is  a  franchise  belonging  to  the  state,  which  she 
could  grant  to  such  persons  or  corporations,  and  upon  such  terms,  as  she  deemed 
best  for  the  public  interests.  And  as  the  object  to  be  attained  was  a  public  one, 
for  which  the  state  could  make  provision  by  legislative  enactment,  the  grant 
of  the  franchise  could  be  accompanied  with  such  exclusive  privileges  to  the 
grantee,  in  respect  of  the  subject  of  the  grant,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
legislative  department  would  best  promote  the  public  health  and  pfivate  prop- 
erty. Such  a  grant  is  a  contract,  the  obligation  of  which  cannot  be  impaired 
by  subsequent  lojn:islation,  or  by  a  change  in  her  organic  law. 


New  Orleans  Water-works  Co.  v.  Rivers, 
(1885)  115  U.  S.  080.  See  also  St.  Tam- 
many Wator  Works  r.  New  Orleans  Water- 
works, (1887)  120  U.  S.  64,  affirming  New 
Orleans  Water-works  Co.  r.  St.  Tammany 
Water-works  Co.,  (1882)  14  Fed.  Rep.  194; 
American  Waterworks,  etc.,  Co.  t'.  Home 
Water  Co.,  (1902)  115  Fed.  Rep.  179;  Little 
Falls  Electric,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Little  Falls, 
(1900)    102  Fed.  Rep.  667. 


Where  a  city  granted  the  excluaive  right  to 
lay  pipes  in  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  water  so  long  as  a  full  supply  of 
pure  water  should  be  furnished,  it  was  held 
that  the  legislature  did  not  have  the  power 
to  grant  to  another  corporation  the  same 
rights,  so  long  as  the  first  company  supplied 
the  city  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water. 
Citizens'  Water  Co.  r.  Bridgeport  Hydraulic 
Water  Co.,  (1887)  66  Conn.  1. 
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To  draw  water  from  particular  stream.— 
A  grant,  under  legislative  authority,  of  an 
exclusive  privilege  for  a  term  of  years  for 
supplying  a  municipal  corporation  and  its 
people  with  water  drawn  by  means  of  a  sys- 
tem of  waterworks  from  a  particular  stream 
or  river,  does  not  prevent  the  state  from 
granting  to  other  persons  the  privilege  of 
supplying,  during  the  same  period,  the  same 
corporation  and  people  with  water  drawn  in 
like  manner  from  a  different  stream  or  river. 
Stein  V.  Bienville  Water  Supply  Co.,  (1891) 
141  U.  S.  68,  affirming  (1888)  34  Fed.  Rep. 
145. 

Grant  to  individual  to  lay  pipe  to  his  prop- 
erty.—  An  exclusive  privilege  granted  to  a 
waterworks  company  of  supplying  the  city 
and  inhabitants  with  water  from  a  particular 
river  by  means  of  pipes  and  conduits  on  or 
over  any  lands  or  streets  of  the  city,  is  a 
contract  which  is  impaired  by  a  municipal 
ordinance  of  that  city  granting  to  an  indi- 
vidual the  right  of  way  and  privilege  to  lay 
a  water  pipe  from  that  river  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  to  his  property.  New 
Orleans  Water- works  Co.  v.  Rivers,  (1885) 
115  U.  S.  674. 

When  privilege  not  exclusive.  —  The  grant 
of  a  franchise  to  a  waterworks  company  by 
a  municipal  corporation  does  not  of  itself 
raise  an  implied  contract  that  the  grantors 
will  not  do  any  act  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  granted  to  the  waterworks  company, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  the  grant  of  an  exclu- 
sive privilege,  none  will  iZ  implied  against 
the  public,  but  it  must  arise,  if  at  all,  from 
some  specific  contract  binding  upon  the  mu- 
nicipality. When  an  ordinance  granting  such 
a  franchise  contains  no  express  stipulation 
that  a  city  shall  not  build  a  plant  of  its 
own  to  supply  water  for  public  and  private 
purposes,  and  the  grant  is  expressly  declared 
not  to  be  exclusive  of  the  right  to  contract 
with  another  company,  the  erection  of  a 
waterworks  system  for  the  city  does  not  im- 
pair the  obligation  of  any  contract  with  the 
waterworks  corapanv.  Helena  Water  Works 
Co.  V.  Helena,  (1904)   195  U.  S.  388. 

An  ordinance  granting  a  right  to  a  water 
company  for  twenty- five  years  to  lay  and 
maintain  water  pipes  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing the  inhabitants  of  a  city  with  water, 
does  not  create  a  monopoly  or  prevent  the 
granting  of  a  similar  franchise  to  another 
company.  Particularly  is  this  so  when  taken 
in  connection  with  a  further  stipulation  that 
the  city  shall  not  erect  waterworks  of  its 
own.  This  provision  is  not  devoid  of  an  im- 
plication that  it  was  intended  to  exclude  only 
competition  from  itself,  and  not  from  other 
parties  whom  it  might  choose  to  invest  with 
a  similar  franchise.  Walla  Walla  v.  Walla 
Walla  Water  Co.,  (1898)  172  U.  S.  15,  affirm' 
ing  Walla  Walla  Water  Co.  v,  Walla  Walla, 
(1894)   60  Fed.  Rep.  957. 

Where  no  exclusive  privilege  is  conferred 
by  an  Act  of  incorporation,  the  incorporation 
of  another  company  with  privileges  neces- 
sarily producing  injurious  effects  to  the  first 
does  not  impair  the  contract.  Rockland  Water 


Co.  t\  Camden,  etc..  Water  Co.,  (1888)  80  Me. 
544. 

Incorporation  under  general  statute,  —  In 
Matter  of  Brooklyn,  (1894)  143  N.  Y.  696, 
it  was  held  that  a  general  law  under  which 
water  companies  might  be  formed,  containing 
nothing,  in  terms  or  by  implication,  granting 
to  a  corporation  formed  under  it  an  exclusive 
right  to  supply  a  town  or  village  with  water, 
or  precluding  other  persons  from  forming 
another  company  to  supply  water  from  other 
sources  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  town 
or  villa^,  does  not  grant  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege which  entitles  it  to  such  immunity  as 
would  preclude  another  or  other  corporations 
for  a  similar  object. 

When  not  exclusive  of  power  of  city  to 
maintain  waterworks.  —  When  the  charter  of 
a  water  company  t^^os  not  exclusive,  and  was 
subject  to  repeal,  alteration,  or  amendment 
at  the  will  of  the  legislature,  no  impairment 
of  the  obligations  of  a  contract  did  or  could 
arise  from  an  Act  of  the  legislature  empower- 
ing the  city  to  erect  its  own  waterworks. 
Newburyport  Water  Co.  v.  Newburvport, 
(1904)  193  U.  S.  577,  reversing  (1898)  85 
Fed.  Rep.  723. 

A  water  company,  duly  authorized  by  its 
charter  to  supply  a  borough  with  water,  and 
required  by  the  charter  to  erect  a  sufiicient 
number  of  fireplugs,  and  supply  water  to  the 
borough  for  the  extinguishment  of  fire  with- 
out charge,  accepted  the  provisions  of  a  stat- 
ute which  provides  for  the  incorporation  of 
water  companies,  and  enacts  that  "  the  right 
to  have  and  enjoy  the  franchises  and  privi- 
leges of  such  incorporation  within  the  dis- 
trict or  locality  covered  by  its  charter  shall 
be  an  exclusive  one,"  etc.  It  was  held  that 
the  right  to  construct  the  waterworks  was 
exclusive  only  against  other  water  companies. 
The  further  provision  that  "no  other  com- 
pany shall  be  incorporated  for  that  purpose 
until  the  said  corporation  shall  have  from 
its  earnings  realized  and  divided  among  its 
stockholders,  during  five  years,  a  dividend 
equal  to  eight  per  centum  per  annum  upon 
its  capital  stock/'  shows  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  prohibit  a  city  or  borough  from 
providing  its  citizens  with  water  by  means  of 
works  constructed  by  itself  from'  money  in 
its  own  treasurv.  Lehigh  Water  Co.*s  Ap- 
peal, (1883)    102  Pa.  St.  527. 

Where  a  u^ter  company  does  not  possess 
an  exclusive  franchise  from  a  city,  the  obliga- 
tion of  its  contract  is  not  impaired  where  the 
city  subsequently  erected  and  operates  a  water 
plant  in  the  same  territory  under  legislative 
authority.  North  Springs  Water  Co.  v,  Ta- 
coma.  (1899)  21  Wash.  517. 

A  contract  bettceen  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion and  a  watenvorks  company  which  granted 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  laying  water  pipes 
for  public  use  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
highways  of  the  city,  and  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  contract  should  continue  in 
force  for  and  during  the  period  of  twenty 
years  with  the  privilege  for  the  municipal 
corporation  to  purchase  the  waterworks  on 
the  expiration  of  ten  years  by  appraisement, 
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did  not  irrevocably  bind  the  city  by  an  im- 
plied contract  never  to  construct  and  main- 
tain a  waterworks  system  of  its  own,  and  the 
city  was  not  bound  by  the  contract  to  refrain 
from  exercising  it.><  power  to  cuu tract  and 
maintain  waterworkH  after  the  expiration 
of  the  twenty-year  period  provided  in  the 
contract.  Sioux  FallK  r.  Farmers*  L.  &  T. 
Co.,  (C.  C.  A.  1905)   130  Fed.  Rep.  721. 

KzduaiTe  of  power  of  city  to  Mintain 
waterworka.  —  An  obligation  entered  into  by 
a  municipal  ordinance  authorizing  a  contract 
with  a  water  company,  declaring  that  until 
such  contract  should  be  avoided  by.  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  the  city  should 
not  erect,  maintain,  or  become  intereHte<l  in 
any  waterworks  except  the  works  established 
by  the  company,  is  imp:iired  by  a  subse- 
quent ordinance  providing  for  the  immediate 
construction  of  a  system  of  waterworks  by 
the  city  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  city 
and  its  inhabitants  with  water.  Walla  Walla 
V,  Walla  Walla  Water  Co.,  (1898)  172  U. 
8.  13,  affirming  Walla  Walla  Water  Co.  r. 
Walla  Walla,  (1894)  60  Fed.  Rep.  957. 

A  municipal  ordinance  giving  to  a  corpora- 
tion the  exclusive  right  and  privilege  for  the 
period  of  thirty  years  of  erecting  and  ope- 
rating a  system  of  waterworks  would  be  im- 
paired by  a  special  statute,  and  the  action 
of  the  city  thereunder,  authorizing  the  city 
to  construct  and  maintain  a  waterworks  sys- 
tem, unless  the  city  can  point  to  some  in- 
herent want  of  legal  validity  in  the  contract 
between  the  city  and  the  waterworks  com- 
pany, or  to  some  such  disregard  by  the  water- 
works company  of  its  obligations  under  the 
contract  as  to  warrant  the  city  in  declaring 
itself  absolved  from  the  contract.  Vicksburg 
Waterworks  Co.  v.  Vicksburg,  (1902)  185  U. 
8.  65.  See  also  Columbia  Ave.  Sav.  Fund, 
etc.,  Co.  V.  Dawson,  (1903)  130  Fed.  Rep.  152. 

When  a  municipal  corporation  has  granted 
to  a  waterworks  company  a  right  to  supply 
water  to  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  through 
pipes  and  mains  laid  in  the  street  upon  the 
condition  of  the  performance  of  its  service 
by  the  grantee,  the  city  cannot,  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  it  contracted 
for  the  supply  of  water  for  fire  protection, 
directly  revoke  the  grant  of  the  franchise 
for  the  use  of  its  streets  by  the  water  com- 
pany or  indirectly  impair  or  destroy  the  value 
of  the  franchise  by  itself  entering  into  com- 
petition with  its  grantee.  Mercantile  Trust, 
etc.,  Co.  V,  Columbus  Waterworks  Co.,  (1903) 
130  Fed.  Rep.  184. 


A  grant  of  a  franchise  to  a  water  company 
by  a  municipal  corporation  to  erect  water- 
works and  lay  pipe  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  inhabitants  and  town  with  water 
when  the  town  had  authority  under  a  state 
statute  to  grant  such  a  franchise,  or  through 
itself  supply  the  town,  was  held  to  be  such 
a  contract  as  was  within  the  protection  of 
this  clause,  the  grant  being  on  the  conditions 
that  the  works  be  commenced  within  two 
months  and  completed  within  eighteen;  that 
the  grantees  "  shall  at  all  times  furnish,  free 
of  charge  or  cost  to  this  town,  a  reasonable 
supply  of  water  for  its  town-hall  building, 
and  for  •  *  •  drinking  fountains,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten;"  that  a  certain  ht»ad  of  water 
should  be  guaranteed  for  fire  hydrants;  that 
the  rate  charged  for  water  should  not  exceed 
a  certain  specified  amount;  and  that  '*at  any 
time  within  twenty-five  years  from  this  day 
the  town  of  Westerly  shall  have  the  right  to 
purchase  said  works  and  pipes,  reservoirs, 
pumps,  and  other  property,  rights,  and  appur- 
tenances connected,  used,  or  belonging  there- 
with or  thereto,  by  giving  the  said  Westerly 
Waterworks  Company,  their  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  or  assigns,  notice  in  writing, 
one  year  in  advance,  of  its  desire  to  pur- 
chase." A  statute  giving  power  to  construct 
waterworks  and  also  to  contract  for  the  water 
supply,  and,  as  incidental  to  such  contract, 
to  confer  certain  rights  and  exemptions  on 
the  contractors,  did  not  leave  it  competent 
for  the  town  to  make  a  contract  with  this 
corporation,  and  afterwards,  without  any  de 
fault  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  corporation, 
and  in  derogation  of  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, to  construct  other  works.  Westerly 
Watenvorks  r.  Westerlv,  (1896)  75  Fed.  Rep. 
181. 

A  municipal  ordinance  granting  the  right 
to  the  assignor  of  a  water  company  to  lay  all 
pipes  necessary  for  the  transportation  of 
water  for  **  public  and  domestic "  purposes, 
and  contracting  for  the  rent  of  hydrants 
necessary  for  fire  protection  for  the  term  of 
the  ordinance,  construed  with  its  acceptance 
and  the  subsequent  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  water  plant,  concludes  the  bor- 
ough, and  a  statute  authorizing  the  borough 
to  erect  a  municipal  water  plant  to  supply  its 
citizens  with  water  for  domestic  purposes  or 
to  supply  water  for  fire  purposes,  is  void  as 
impairing  the  obligation  of  the  municipal 
contract.  Potter  County  Water  Co.  c.  Austin, 
(1903)  206  Pa.  St.  297. 


c.  Regulation  of  Water  Rates.  —  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  regulate  tlie  prices  at  which  water  shall  be  sold  by  one  who  enjoys  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  sale. 


Spring  Valley  W^ater  Works  t?.  Schottler, 
(1884)    110  U.  S.  354. 

An  ordinance  giving  to  a  waterworks  com- 
pany the  "  power  and  authority  to  mukp  niid 
enforce,  as  part  of  the  condition  upon  wliich 


it  will  supply  water  to  its  consumers,  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent 
with  the  law  or  provisions  of  this  ordinance,** 
is  not  such  a  contract  with  the  company  as 
would  prevent  the  operation  of  an  oriinance 
suh.equpntly    enacted    fixing   and   regulating 
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the  priceo  to  consumers  of  the  services  af- 
forded, under  a  general  statute  giving  to  such 
cities  the  power  to  regulate  the  management 
and  fix  the  rates.  Owensboro  v.  Owensboro 
Waterworks  Co.,   (1903)    191  U.  S.  358. 

A  state  constitution  and  the  legislation 
based  thereon  do  not,  by  giving  to  a  board 
of  supervisors  the  power  to  fix  rates  to  be 
charged  by  a  mimicipal  water  company,  im- 
pair any  contract  right  of  the  company 
because  it  had  theretofore  the  right  to  charge 
customers  such  prices  for  water  as  might 
from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  a  commission 
made  up  of  two  persons  selected  by  the  com- 
pany, two  by  the  public  authorities  of  the 
locality,  and,  if  need  be,  a  fifth  selected  by 
the  other  four  or  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works  v.  Schottler, 
(1884)  110  U.  S.  361,  affirming  (1881)  61 
Cal.  3.  See  also  Spring  Valley  Water- Works 
V.  Bartlett,  (1883)  16  Fed.  Rep.  615. 

In  Danville  r.  Danville  Water  Co.,  (1899) 
178  III.  299,  it  was  held  that  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  General  Incorporation 
Act  of  Illinois  agrees  to  submit  itself  to  such 
regulations  and  provisions  as  the  legislature 
may  deem  advisable  to  make,  under  section  9 
of  said  Act,  by  which  the  right  of  the  legis- 
lature to  regulate  the  rates  at  which  water 
shall  be  supplied  to  the  public  by  a  water 
company  so  organized  is  reserved;  that  the 
Act  of  June  6,  1891,  empowering  cities  to  fix 
reasonable  water  rates,  is  constitutional  and 
valid,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  city 
had  theretofore  entered  into  a  contract  with 
a  private  corporation  by  which  the  rentals 
for  water  had  been  fixed  during  the  period 
of  the  franchise;  that  the  city  had  no  power, 
by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  April  9,  1872,  and 
section  1  of  article  10  of  the  City  and  Vil- 
lage Act,  to  bind  itself  to  the  payment  of  a 
fixed  sum  for  an  entire  period  of  thirty  years 
in  advance,  but  that  the  city  might,  under 
the  Act  of  June  6,  1891,  make  a  reasonable 
reduction  for  future  supply. 

Municipal  corporations  may  be  invested 
with  the  power  to  bind  themselves  by  an 
irrevocable  contract  not  to  regulate  water 
rates.  Freeport  Water  Co.  v.  Freeport, 
(1901)   180  U.  S.  587. 

A  valid  contract  of  a  water  company^  in  so 
far  as  it  reserves  the  unrestrained  right  to 
establish  such  rates  for  the  supply  of  water 
to  private  persons  as  the  company  may  deem 
expedient,  provided  that  such  rates  be  gen- 
eral, is  protected  against  impairment  by  any 
act  of  the  state,  constitutional  or  statutorj'. 
Suita  Ana  Water  Co.  v.  San  Buenaventura, 
(1893)  56  Fed.  Rep.  345. 


Contracts  between  a  water  company  and 
its  consumers  are  made  by  it  subject  to 
whatever  power  the  city  possessed  to  modify 
rates,  and  a  municipal  ordinance  modifying 
rates  cannot  be  objected  to  as  impairing  the 
obligation  of  such  contracts.  Knoxville 
Water  Co.  t?.  Knoxville,  (1903)  189  U.  S.  434, 
affirming  (1901)   107  Tenn.  647. 

A  provision  in  a  contract  between  a  water 
company  and  a  municipal  corporation  by 
which  the  company  undertook  to  "  supply  pri- 
vate consumers  with  water  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  five  cents  per  one  hundred  gallons" 
does  not  contain  an  implied  undertaking  on 
the  part  of  the  city  not  to  interfere  with  the 
company  in  establishing  rates  within  the  con- 
tract limits,  when  the  company  was  incorpo- 
rated under  a  general  statute  giving  the 
corporate  authorities  "power  by  ordinance 
to  regulate  the  price  of  water  supplied  by 
such  company."  Knoxville  Water  Co.  v. 
Knoxville,  (1903)  189  U.  8.  434,  affirming 
(1901)    107  Tenn.  647. 

Contract  limit  to  power  of  municipality  to 
reduce  rates.  —  A  state  statute  giving  water 
companies  the  power  to  establish  rates  which 
should  be  subject  to  regulation  by  the  board 
of  supervisors,  "but  which  shall  not  be  re- 
duced by  the  supervisors  so  low  as  to  yield 
to  the  stockholders  less  than  one  and  one-half 
per  cent,  per  month  upon  the  capital  actually 
invested,"  did  not  and  was  not  intended  to 
form  a  contract,  but  simply  amounted  to  the 
statement  of  the  then  pleasure  of  the  legisla- 
ture, to  so  remain  until  subsequently  altered 
by  it.  "  The  language  of  this  portion  of  the 
Act  applies  to  the  boards  and  limits  their 
right  of  reduction,  leaving  unhampered  the 
right  of  the  state  to  interfere  directly  or 
by  authorizing  the  boards  to  reduce  the  rates 
below  the  point  stated  in  the  Act."  Stanis- 
laus County  p.  San  Joaquin,  etc..  River  Canal, 
etc.,  Co.,  (1904)   192  U.  S.  208. 

A  municipal  contract  with  a  water  com- 
pany "that  the  mayor  and  common  council 
of  said  city  shall  have,  and  do  reserve,  the 
right  to  regulate  the  water  rates  charged  by 
said  parties  of  the  second  part,  or  their 
assigns,  provided  that  they  shall  not  so  re- 
duce such  water  rates  or  so  fix  the  price 
thereof  as  to  be  less  than  those  now  charged 
by  the  parties  of  the  second  part  for  water," 
is  a  valid  contract,  and  was  impaired  by  a 
subsequent  ordinance  reducing  the  water 
rates  below  those  so  charged.  Los  Angeles  v. 
1a}s  Angeles  City  Water  Co.,  (1900)  177  U. 
S.  558,  affirming  Los  Angeles  City  Water  Co. 
V,  Los  Angeles,  (1898)  88  Fed.  Rep.  720. 


18.  Of  Lighting  Companies.  —  By  the  charter  of  a  gas  company  and  a  munici- 
pal ordinance  assenting  to  the  use  by  a  company  of  the  streets  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  mains,  etc.,  the  company  became,  and  was  authorized,  during  its 
corporate  life,  and  as  a  part  of  its  contract  with  the  state,  to  manufacture  and 
sell  gas  products  and  t9  charge  and  collect  reasonable  rates  for  the  gas  it 

manufactured  and  sold. 
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Capital  Citv  Gas- light  Co.  r.  Dea  Moines, 
(1890)   72  FeU.  Kep.  832. 

A  grant  by  a  municipal  corporation,  under 
authority  of  the  statute  of  a  ntate,  to  a  pri- 
vate corporation  to  supply  a  city  or  town 
with  electricity  for  the  public  une,  or  any 
similar  franchise,  constitutes  a  contract,  when 
accepted  and  carrietl  out  by  the  corporation, 
which  is  under  the  protection  of  both  the 
state  and  national  constitutions.  Clarksburg 
Electric  Light  Co.  r.  Clarksburg,  (1900)  47 
\V.  Va.  739. 

Where  there  are  vested  rights  acquired 
under  an  ordinance  authorizing  a  contract  to 
be  made  between  a  gaslight  company  and  the 
city,  an  ordinance  repealing  the  contract  or- 
dinance is  unconstitutional.  Lima  (ias  Co.  r. 
Linui,   (1881))   2  Ohio  Cir.  Dec.  396. 

Specified  mode  of  laying  electric  wires.  —  A 
grant  of  authority  by  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion to  an  electrical  company  to  lay  its  lines 
under  ;;round  in  and  through  the  city,  in  ac- 
cordance with  certain  specified  plans  of  con- 
struction, is  not  such  a  contract  as  is  im- 
paired by  a  stiitute  creating  a  board  of  sub- 
way commissioners  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
city  and  the  prior  Acts  of  the  legislature  re- 
lating to  electrical  lines.  People  r.  Squire, 
(1892)  145  U.  S.  190,  afflrming  (1888)  107 
N.  Y.  693. 

Rent    for    ground    occupied    by    poles.  — 

Where  a  city  granted  to  a  company  the  privi- 
lege of  erecting  and  maintaining  poles  in  the 
streets  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  which 
privilege  was  accepted  by  the  company  and 
large  suras  of  money  were  expended,  and  the 
company,  for  a  stipulated  consideration, 
agreed  to  light  the  streets  for  a  certain 
definite  period  of  time,  it  was  held  that  the 
grant  constituted  a  contract  the  obligation  of 
which  could  not  be  impaired  by  compelling 
the  company  to  pay  a  rent  for  the  use  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  company's  poles  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  franchise.  Hot  Springs 
Electric  Light  Co.  r.  Hot  Springs,  (1902)  70 
Ark.  300. 

Exclusive  franchise.  — A  grant  of  an  ex- 
clusive franchise  to  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribute gas  by  means  of  pipes  laid  in  the 
streets  of  a  city,  is  a  matter  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  legislature  and  creates  a  con- 
tract which  cannot  be  impaired  by  a  grant  of 
a  privilege  to  another  company  during  the 
term  of  the  exclusive  franchise.  Such  an 
exclusive  franchise  is"  not  in  any  legal  sense 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  health  or  the 
public  safety.  It  is  none  the  less  a  contract 
because  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
gas.  when  not  subjected  to  proper  supervision, 
may  possibly  work  injury  to  the  public;  for 
the  grant  of  exclusive  privileges  does  not 
restrict  the  power  of  the  state,  or  of  the  mu- 
nicipal government  acting  under  authority 
for  that  purpose,  to  establish  and  enforce 
regulations  which  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  essential  rights  granted  by  the  charter, 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  against  injury  w^hether  arising 
from  the  want  of  due  care  in  the  conduct  of 


its  business,  or  from  an  improper  use  of  the 
streets  in  laying  gas  pipes,  or  from  the  fail- 
ure of  the  grantee  to  furnish  gas  of  the  re- 
quired quality  and  amount.  New  Orleans 
(ias  Co.  r.  Louisiana  Light  Co.,  (1885)  115 
C.  S.  671,  reverting  (1882)  11  Fed.  Rep.  277. 
See  also  Louisville  Gas  Co.  v.  Citizens'  Ga^ 
Co.,  (1886)   115  U.  S.  d83. 

Power  of  city  to  erect  lighting  plant  — A 
Missouri  statute  gives  power  to  cities  to  con- 
struct electrical  plants  to  "supply  private 
lights  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,"  or  to  grant  the  right  to  do  so  *'  to  any 
person  or  persons  or  corporation  "  upon  such 
terms  as  might  be  prescribed  by  ordinance. 
The  grant  of  a  right  by  a  city  under  this  stat- 
ute is  not  in  effect  a  contract  not  to  build 
works  of  its  own  when  the  grant  does  not  give 
an  exclusive  privilege,  and  the  city  is  not 
precluded  from  erecting  its  own  lighting 
plant.  Joplin  r.  Southwest  Missouri  Light 
Co.,   (1903)    191  U.  S.  156. 

When  the  grant  of  water  a/nd  light  fran- 
chises are  not  exclusive  a  city  cannot  be  en- 
joined from  constructing  and  operating  a 
water  plant  and  electric  light  plant  to  supply 
itself  over  and  above  the  water  and  li^t 
which  it  has  contracted  to  receive  from  and 
pay  for  to  the  water  and  light  company,  as 
such  construction  of  a  new  plant  would  not 
release  or  affect  its  contracts  with  the  com- 
pany. Little  Falls  Electric,  etc.,  Co.  r.  Little 
Falls,  (1900)   102  Fed.  Rep.  663. 

If  a  grant  from  a  municipal  corporation  is 
merely  a  unilateral  contract,  imposing  no 
mutual  obligations  and  undertakings  between 
the  parties,  to  be  kept  and  observed  by  them 
during  the  life  of  the  franchise,  it  is  the  mere 
grant  of  the  privilege  to  erect  and  maintain, 
as  best  the  grantee  might,  within  the  city, 
its  works,  with  no  express  or  implied  under- 
taking on  the  part  of  the  city  not  to  become 
its  competitor.  Southwest  'Missouri  Light 
Co.  V.  Joplin,  (1900)   101  Fed.  Rep.  26. 

Before  exclusive  privilege  exercised.  —  A 
municipal  ordinance  giving  to  a  corporation 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  use  of  the 
streets  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  poles  and 
other  things  to  convey  the  electricity  neces- 
sary for  lighting  purposes,  is  not  impaired  by 
the  city  availing  itself  of  the  privileges 
granted  by  a  statute  enabling  cities  and  txiwns 
to  erect  electric  plants,  before  the  corpora- 
tion had  exercised  its  power  under  the  ordi- 
nance. Capita]  City  Light,  etc.,  Co.  r.  Talla- 
hassee, (1902)  186  U.  S.  401,  a/yirmtno(  1900) 
42  Fla.  462. 

Contract  excluding  city  from  erecting 
plant,  —  A  municipal  corporation  under  au- 
thority of  statute  granted  to  certain  desig- 
nated persons  "  in  consideration  of  benefits  to 
be  derived  therefrom,"  the  right,  power,  privi- 
lege, and  authority  within  the  city,  and  in 
additions  thereto,  to  build,  erect,  operate,  and 
maintain  all  necessary  and  convenient  electric 
light  and  electric  motor  plants,  appliances, 
machinery,  and  appurtenances  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity,  with  proper  means  for 
maintaining  con&uits  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing light,  heat,  motor  power,  and  other 
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purposes,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  from 
the  granting  of  the  franchise;  giving  author- 
ity to  use  the  streets,  avenues,  alleys,  and 
public  grounds  in  the  city  for  laying  pipes 
and  erecting  poles  and  other  supports,  and 
to  suspend  wires  thereon,  for  the  above  pur- 
pose. After  imposing  certain  conditions 
under  which  the  privilege  should  be  exer- 
cised, the  ordinance  fixed  the  limitation  for 
charges  to  be  allowed  for  furnishing  such 
lights.  It  was  held  that  the  grant  consti- 
tuted a  contract,  the  obligation  of  which 
would  be  impairec^  by  the  erection  and  opera- 
tion by  the  city  of  a  competing  plant.  The 
grant  was  given   *'  in   consideration   of   the 


benefits  to  be  derived  "  from  the  construction 
and  erection  of  the  plant  by  the  grantee,  and 
compelled  it  to  go  to  work  within  a  given 
number  of  days  and  to  complete  its  work 
within  a  given  time ;  to  so  erect  its  poles  and 
string  its  wires  as  to  furnish  the  streets  of 
the  city  with  electric  lights  if  the  city  should 
demand  and  contract  therefor;  it  required 
the  company  to  keep  and  maintain  a  light, 
free  of  expense,  at  a  given  place  for  lighting 
a  railroad  crossing;  and  it  invited  the  com- 
pany to  put  its  money  into  this  plant  and  to 
become  the  holder  of  property  in  the  city. 
Southwest  Missouri  Light  Co.  v.  Joplin, 
(1900)  101  Fed.  Rep.  25. 


19.  Of  Telegrapli  and  Telephone  Companies.  —  An  ordinance  of  a  municipal 
corporation  granting  a  telephone  company  the  right  to  use  its  streets  for  the 
erection  of  poles  and  overhead  lines,  under  conditions  as  to  permits  and  direc- 
tions as  to  where  the  same  shall  be  placed,  when  accepted  and  acted  upon  by 
the  company,  is  a  contract  which  the  municipality  cannot  unreasonably  or 
arbitrarily  repeal  or  amend  so  as  to  impair  rights  acquired  under  it. 


Northwestern  Telephone  Exch.  Co.  r.  Min- 
neapolis,  (1900)   81  Minn.  140. 

A  city  passed  an  ordinance  granting  the 
right  for  a  term  of  years  to  use  the  water 
and  water  system  of  the  city  to  produce  power 
to  generate  electricity,  and  the  right  to  lay 
conduits,  to  erect  poles,  to  string  wires,  and 
to  maintain  and  operate  them  in  its  streets 
during  this  term,  on  condition  that  the 
grantees  would  return  the  water  to  the  sys- 
tem undiminished  in  flow,  and  without  pollu- 
tion; that  they  would  do  nothing  to  impair 
the  efficiency  of  the  water  system;  that  they 
would  complete  the  driving  of  a  tunnel 
through  a  spur  of  a  mountain  for  the  city 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  its  water  system 
and  its  supply  of  water;   that  they  would 


carry  its  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  in 
their  conduits  and  on  their  poles  and  would 
furnish  the  city  with  a  certain  amount  of 
electric  power  and  certain  electric  lights  free 
of  cost,  and  with  others  at  a  fixed  price  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  grant;  and  that  at  the 
end  of  the  term  they  would  vest  in  the  city 
the  ownership  of  a  certain  pipe  line  and  any 
electrical  plant  they  had  then  constructed  to 
supply  the  electric  lights.  It  was  held  that 
after  the  acceptance  of  the  ordinance  by  the 
grantees  and  prosecution  of  the  work  for  sev- 
eral months,  such  a  contract  existed  that  its 
obligation  was  impaired  by  an  ordinance 
which  in  terms  repealed  the  ordinance  grant- 
ing the  right.  Pikes  Peak  Power  Co.  v,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  (C.  C.  A.  1900)  105  Fed. 
Rep.  1. 


20.  Of  Insurance  Companies.  —  An  insurance  corporation  is  subject  to  such 
reasonable  regulations,  in  respect  to  the  general  conduct  of  its  affairs,  as  the 
legislature  may,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe,  which  do  not  materially  interfere 
with  or  obstruct  the  substantial  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  the  state  has 
granted,  and  serve  only  to  secure-  the  ends  for  which  the  corporation  was 
created. 


Chicago  L.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Needles,  (1885)  113 
U.  S.  680. 

A  change  in  the  plan  of  insurance  carried 
on  by  a  mutual  insurance  company  from  the 
assessment  to  the  legal  reserve,  flat  premium 
plan  of  "old  line"  insurance,  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  a  state  stat- 
ute, does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  the 
contract  of  a  certificate  holder.  Wright  r. 
Minnesota  Mut.  L.  Ins.  Co.,  (1904)  193  U.  S. 
662,  wherein  the  court  said :  "  It  is  not 
everj-  change  in  the  charter  or  articles  of 
association  of  a  corporation  that  will  work 
such  a  departure  from  the  purposes  of  its 
creation  as  to  forfeit  obligations  incurred  to 
it  or  prevent  the  carrying  on  of  the  modified 


business.  A  radical  departure  affecting  sub- 
stantial rights  may  release  those  who  had 
come  into  the  corporation  on  the  basis  of  its 
original  charter." 

The  act  of  reincorporatin<r  an  insurance 
association,  by  which  a  different  name  is  as- 
sumed and  a  new  plan  of  insurance  adopted 
under  a  general  state  law  by  which  any  do- 
mestic insurance  corporation  is  authorized  to 
amend  its  charter  in  whole  or  in  part,  does 
not  impair  the  contract  ri<iht«  of  the  policy- 
holders, as  they  became  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation pursuant  to  the  contract  wliich.  in 
terms,  was  controlled  by  the  law**  of  the  state, 
and  presumably  had  full  knowledire  of  the 
right  of  the  association  to  change  itn  plan  of 
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operation.  Polk  r.  Mutual  Resenre  Fond  L. 
AsMC.,  (1906)  137  Fed.  Rep.  277. 

Changes  made  under  authority  of  statutes 
from  the  assessment  plan  of  insurance  to  the 
payment  of  level  premiums,  do  not  impair 
the  obligation  of  contracts  which  were  exe- 
cuted before  the  changes  were  made,  when 
there  has  been  no  repudiation  of  those  con- 
tracts, nor  is  the  company  authorized  to 
alter  in  any  way  the  terms  of  the  contract 
then  in  force.  A  member  of  the  assessment 
insurance  company  is  not  entitled  to  have 
the  company  go  forward  soliciting  members 
under  the  old  plan  of  investment  insurance, 
and  its  failure  to  do  so  is  not  an  impairment 
of  its  contract.  Iversen  r.  Minnesota  Mut.  L. 
Ins.  Co.,  (1902)  137  Fed.  Rep.  271. 

RefnUti&g  inaolrent  comp^niea.  —  An  in- 
surance company,  and  its  policy  holders,  has 
no  such  contract  with  the  state  as  is  im- 
paired by  state  statutes  —  without  any  ex- 
press reservation  to  that  end  having  been 
made  in  the  charter  of  the  company  —  sub- 
jecting it  to  certain  regulations  and  com- 
pelling it  to  cease  business  when  the  circum- 
stances set  forth  in  the  statute  are  fully  es- 
tablished. Chicago  L.  Ins.  Co.  r.  Needlec, 
(1886)  113  U.  S.  583.  See  also  Ward  r. 
Farwell,  (1881)  97  111.  593;  Republic  L.  Ins. 
Co.  V,  Swigert,  (1800)  135  111.  150;  Chicago 
L.  Ins.  Co.  i;.  Auditor,  (1881)  101  III.  82. 

Requiring  notice  to  policy  holder  to  renew. 

—  A  state  statute  which,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  insured,  provided  that  the  stipulations  of 
a  term  contract  in  respect  to  the  termination 
of  the  policy  upon  the  failure  to  renew  it, 
should  not  be  enforced  unless  notice  of  a 
certain  character  had  previously  been  given 
to  the  insurer,  does  not  become  part  of  the 
policy  contract,  and  an  alteration,  amend- 
ment, or  repeal  of  such  a  statute  does  not  im- 
pair the  obligation  of  any  existing  contract. 
Rosenplanter  v.  Provident  Sav.  L.  Assur, 
Soc,  (C.  C.  A.  1899)  96  Fed.  Rep.  727,  a/- 
firming  (1899)  91  Fed.  Rep.  728,  in  which 
opinion  the  court  said  that  the  statute  "  was 
only  a  statutory  regulation  for  the  govern- 
ment of  insurance  companies,  compelling 
them  to  give  notice,  as  required  by  the  Act, 
of  the  nonpayment  of  premiums,  before  they 
would  be  allowed  to  declare  a  policy  for- 
feited according  to  its  stipulations.  It  was 
a  regulation  that  the  legislature  had  a  right 
to  make.  It  was  a  beneficent  regulation  for 
the  relief  against  a  forfeiture  created  under 
the  contract,  which  it  was  entirely  competent 
for  the  legislature  to  withdraw,  alter,  or 
amend,  as  to  it  might  seem  best." 

Effect  of  suicide.  —  The  provision  in  a 
policy  of  insurance  that  it  should  become 
null  knd  void  if  the  assured  took  his  own 
life,  either  sane  or  insane,  is  protected  by  this 
clause  from  the  operation  of  a  statute  which 
provides  that,  in  suits  on  life  insurance  poli- 
cies issued  by  companies  doing  business  in 
that  state  it  should  be  no  defense  that  the 
insured  committed  suicide,  and  that  "  any 
stipulation  in  the  policy  to  the  contrary'  shall 
be  void."  Knights  Templars*,  etc.,  L.  In- 
demnity Co.  V.  Jarman,  (C.  C.  A.  1900)   104 


Fed.  Rep.  638,  af/trmed  without  paasing  on 
the  constitutional  question,  (1902)  187  U.  S. 
197. 

Conditions  to  be  printed  in  certain  type.  — 
A  Virginia  statute,  which  provides  that  the 
conditions  of  an  insurance  policy  shall  be 
printed  in  type  as  large  as  or  larger  than  that 
commonly  known  as  "  long  primer,"  or  be 
written  with  pen  and  ink  in  or  on  the  policy, 
does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract* 
Dupuy  V.  Delaware  Ins.  Co.,  (1894)  63  Fed. 
Rep.  689. 

Fire  policy  considered  liquidated  demand. 
—  A  statute  of  Texas  which  provided  that  "  a 
fire  insurance  policy,  in  case  of  a  total  loss 
by  fire  of  property  insured,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  a  liquidated  demand  against 
the  company  for  the  full  amount  of  such 
policy;  provided  that  the  provisions  of  this 
article  shall  not  apply  to  personal  property," 
was  held  not  to  be  unconstitutional  as  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts.  In  ref- 
erence to  a  foreign  corporation,  voluntarily 
placing  itself  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
laws  of  Texas,  it  was  not  compelled  to  enter 
the  state  of  Texas  to  solicit  and  obtain  busi- 
ness, but  when  it  has  done  so  it  cannot  com- 
{dain  that  it  is  compelled  to  comply  with  the 
aws.  No  contract  between  it  and  the  state 
has  been  impaired,  for  it  was  notified  of  what 
would  be  required  of  it,  and  has  assented  to 
it,  and  the  proposition  that  its  rights  are 
being  impaired  because  it  cannot  violate  the 
laws  of  Texas  is  a  proposition  that  meets  of 
no  approval  by  either  federal  or  state  courts^ 
Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  t?.  Levy,  (1895)  12  Tex.  Civ. 
App.  45. 

Controlling  remedies  against  company.— 
'•  An  Act  in  relation  to  life  and  casualty  in- 
surance companies,  associations,  and  socie- 
ties organized  under  the  laws  of  this  state," 
which  provides  that  "  no  order,  judgment, 
or  decree,  providing  for  an  accounting  or  en- 
joining, restraining,  or  interfering  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  business  of  any  life  or 
casualty  insurance  company,  association,  or 
society  of  this  state,  or  appointing  a  tem- 
porary or  permanent  receiver  thereof,  shall 
be  made  or  granted  otherwise  than  upon  the 
application  of  the  attorney-general,  on  his 
own  motion  or  after  his  approval  of  a  request 
in  writing  of  the  superintendent  of  the  in- 
surance department,  except  in  an  action  by  a 
judgment  creditor,  or  in  proceedings  sup- 
plementary to  execution,"  was  held  not  to 
be  unconstitutional  as  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  a  contract.  The  Act  furnishes  a 
remedy,  and  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of 
the  contract  of  the  policy  holder  or  member. 
Swan  V.  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  L.  Assoc^ 
(1898)  156  N.  Y.  19,  affirming  (1897)  20 
N.  Y.  App.  Div.  255. 

Limiting  contract  liability.  —  The  provision 
in  the  charter  of  the  Southern  Mutual  In- 
surance Clompany,  which  was  granted  by  the 
le^slature  of  Georgia  in  1847,  so  restricting 
the  company  that  it  cannot  insure  proper^ 
for  more  than  three-fourths  of  its  value,  waa 
neither  literally  nor  in  substance  an  in- 
violable contract  between  the  state  and  the 
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company  to  the  effect  that  the  latter  should 
never,  by  reason  of  subsequent  legislation,  be 
made  liable  for  the  full  value  of  property  in- 
sured under  one  of  its  policies.  Word  t?. 
Southern  Mut.  Ins.  Co.,  (1900)   112  Ga.  686. 

Place  of  bringing  suit.  —  The  provision  in 
the  charter  of  an  insurance  company  which 
limits  a  suit  on  the  policy  to  the  county 
where  the  company  is  located,  pertains 
merely  to  the  remedy,  and  may  be  changed  by 
a  general  law  upon  the  subject.  Sanders  t?. 
Hillsborough  Ins.  Co.,  (1862)  44  N.  H.  238. 

ReguUting  distribution  of  proceeds.  —  A 
Missouri  statute  in  reference  to  insolvent  in- 
surance companies  in  the  hands  of  the  super- 
intendent of  insurance,  provided  that  "  if  any 
company  of  this  state  shall,  under  the  re- 
quirements of  any  law  of  another  state  or 
foreign  government,  have  on  deposit,  in  such 
other  state  or  foreign  government,  securities, 
upon  which  the  citizens  or  residents  of  such 
elate  or  government  have,  by  virtue  of  its 
laws,  a  lien,  claim,  or  right,  prior  or  superior 
to  that  of  the  citizens  or  residents  of  other 
states,  then  no  citizen  or  resident  of  the  state 
or  country  in  which  such  deposit  is  held  shall 
be  entitled  to  share  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  deposits  or  other  assets  in 
this  state,  until  the  amount  deposited  in  such 
other    state    or    country    shall    be    deducted 


from  the  claims  of  the  persons  who,  by  the 
laws  of  such  state  or  country,  hold  such 
prior  or  superior  lien,  and  until  the  other 
policy  claimants  and  creditors  of  said  com- 
pany shall  have  received  from  the  proceeds 
of  deposits  or  other  assets  an  equal  per 
centum  upon  their  claims.''  The  statute  was 
held  to  be  constitutional.  Matter  of  Life 
Assoc,  of  America,  (1886)  91  Mo.  177. 

A  South  Dakota  statute  which  provided 
that  "  the  avails  of  any  policy  or  policies  of 
insurance  heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  upon 
the  life  of  any  person,  and  payable  upon  the 
death  of  such  person  to  the  order,  assigns, 
estate,  executors  or  administrators  of  the  in- 
sured, and  not  assigned  to  any  other  person, 
shall,  if  the  insured  in  such  policy  at  the 
time  of  death  reside  or  resided  in  this  state 
and  leave  or  left  surviving  a  widow  or  hus- 
band or  any  minor  child,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  inure  to  the  separate  use  of 
such  widow  or  husband  or  minor  child  or 
children  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be,  inde- 
pendently of  the  creditors  of  such  deceased, 
and  to  such  amount  shall  not  in  any  action 
or  proceeding  legal  or  equitable  be  subject  to 
the  payment  of  any  debt  of  such  decedent," 
was  held  to  be  unconstitutional.  Skinner  v. 
Holt,   (1896)   0  S.  Dak.  427. 


21.  Of  Bankixig  Companies.  —  Every  valuable  privilege  given  by  the  charter  of 
a  bank,  and  which  conduced  to  an  acceptance  of  it  and  an  organization  under  it, 
is  a  contract  which  cannot  be  changed  by  the  legislature,  where  the  power  to 
do  so  is  not  reserved  in  the  charter.  The  rate  of  discount,  the  duration  of  the 
charter,  the  specific  tax  agreed  to  be  paid,  and  other  provisions  essentially 
connected  with  the  franchise,  and  necessary  to  the  business  of  the  bank, 
cannot,  without  its  consent,  l)ecoTne  a  subject  for  legislative  action. 

taxes  to  which  the  company,  or  the  stock- 
holders therein,  would  otherwise  be  subject, 
was  held  to  give  to  a  bank  organized  under 
the  statute,  and  the  stockholders  therein,  a 
contract  right  of  exemption  from  liability  for 
taxation  at  a  higher  rate  than  prescribed  by 
the  above  statute ;  and  a  tax  law  passed  later 
than  the  organization  of  the  bank,  under 
which  a  higher  tax  was  assessed  on  the  bank 
than  was  stipulated  in  its  charter,  impaired 
the  obligation  of  the  contract.  The  provision 
was  not  a  legislative  command  nor  a  rule  of 
taxation  until  changed,  but  a  contract  stipu- 
lating against  any  change,  from  the  nature 
of  the  language  used  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  adopted.  Piqua  Branch 
of  State  Bank  t?.  Knoop,  (1853)  16  How.  (U. 
S.)  377,  reversing  (1853)  1  Ohio  St.  603, 
overruling  State  v.  Commercial  Bank,  (1835) 
7  Ohio  (pt.  i.)  125.  See  also  Ohio  L.  Ins., 
etc.,  Co.  V.  Debolt,  (1853)  16  How.  (U.  8.) 
416;  Dodge  v.  Woolsey,  (1866)  18  How.  (U. 
S.)  331;  Mechanics',  etc..  Bank  v.  Debolt, 
(1855)  18  How.  (U.  S.)  380,  reversing 
(1853)  I  Ohio  St.  692.  But  see  Exchange 
Bank  r.  Hines,  (1853)  3  Ohio  St.  1;  Debolt 
V.  Ohio  L.  Ins.,  etc.,  Co.,  ( 1863)  1  Ohio  St. 
563. 


Piqua  Branch  of  State  Bank  v.  Knoop, 
(1853)  16  How.  (U.  8.)  380,  reversing 
(1853)  1  Ohio  St.  603.  overruling  State  v. 
Commercial  Bank,  (1835)  7  Ohio  (pt.  i.) 
125. 

Tax  on  capital  stock.  —  A  charter  of  a 
bank  giving  the  ordinary  powers  which  are 
supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the  usual  ob- 
jects of  such  association,  is  a  contract,  but 
contains  no  obligation  which  is  impaired  by 
a  law  which  enacts  that  there  shall  be  paid 
for  the  use  of  the  state,  by  each  and  every 
bank  within  the  state  except  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  on  each 
and  every  thousand  dollars  of  the  capital 
stock  actually  paid  in.  Providence  Bank  v. 
Billings,  (1830)  4  Pet.  (U.  S.)  558. 

Taxation  increased. —  A  general  banking 
law,  providing  that  each  banking  company 
under  the  Act,  or  accepting  thereof,  and  com- 
plying with  its  provisions,  should,  semi- 
annually, on  the  day  designated  for  declaring 
dividends,  set  off  to  the  state  six  per  cent,  on 
the  profits,  deducting  therefrom  the  expenses 
and  ascertained  losses  of  the  company  for  the 
six  months  next  preceding,  which  sum  or 
amount  so  set  off  should  be  in  lieu  of  all 
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Prohibiting  traiufer  of  OTidenco  of  debt. — 
A  bank  charter  provided  that  the  bank  "  shall 
bo  capable  and  able,  in  law,  to  have,  posseBS, 
receive,  retain,  and  enjoy,  to  themselves  and 
their  successors,  lands,  rents,  tenements, 
hereditaments,  goods,  chattels,  and  effects,  of 
what  kind  soever,  nature,  and  quality,  not 
exceeding  in  the  whole  six  millions  of  dollars, 
including  the  capital  stock  of  said  bank,  and 
the  same  to  grant,  demise,  alien,  or  dispose 
of,  for  the  good  of  said  bank,"  and  gave 
power  also  '*  to  receive  money  on  deposit,  and 
pay  away  the  same  free  of  expense,  discount 
bin 8  of  exchange  and  notes,  with  two  or  more 
good  and  sufficient  names  thereon,  or  secured 
by  a  deposit  of  bank  or  other  public  stock, 
and  to  make  loans  to  citizens  of  the  states  in 
the  nature  of  discount  on  real  property,  se- 
cured by  mortgage."  It  was  held  that  a 
statute  declaring  that  '*  it  shall  not  be  law- 
ful for  any  bank  in  this  state  to  transfer  by 
indorsement  or  otherwise  any  note,  bill  re- 
ceivable, or  other  evidence  of  debt;  and  if  it 
phall  appear  in  evidence,  upon  the  trial  of 
any  action  upon  any  such  note,  bill  receiv- 
able, or  other  evidence  of  debt,  that  the  same 
was  transferred,  the  same  shall  abate  upon 
the  plea  of  the  defendant,"  impaired  the  obli- 
gation of  the  contract  by  the  state  with  the 
bank  and  of  a  contract  by  the  maker  of  a 
note  with  the  bank  made  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Act.  Planters'  Bank  v.  Sharp,  (1848) 
6  How.  (U.  S.)  319;  Jemison  t?.  Planters', 
etc..  Bank,  (1853)  23  Ala.  168.  But  see 
Williams  v.  Planters  Bank,  (1845)  12  Rob. 
(La.)  125;  Hyde  v.  Planters  Bank,  (1844) 
8  Rob.  (La.)  416. 

Anthoriiing  salts  on  notes.  —  A  state  stat- 
ute authorizing  suits  on  notes  made  payable 
to  the  cashier  of  a  bank  to  be  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  bank,  does  not  impair  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts  as  regards  contracts  made 
prior  to  its  passage.  The  law  is  strictly 
remedial.  It  in  no  respect  affects  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  contract.  Neither  the  manner  nor 
the  time  of  payment  is  changed.  The  bank 
being  the  holder  of  the  note,  and  having  a 
financial  interest  in  it,  is  authorized  by  the 
statute  to  sue  in  its  own  name.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  carrying  out  the  contract 
according  to  its  original  intendment.  Craw- 
ford r.  Branch  Bank,  (1849)  7  How.  (U.  S.) 
282. 

Personal  liability  of  directors.  —  By  a  state 
statute  the  directors  of  a  bank  were  made 
personally  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  institu- 
tion should  it  become  insolvent  after  ex- 
hausting its  effects.  An  amendatory  law  mak- 
ing them  personally  responsible  in  the  first 
instance  was  held  not  to  impair  the  obliga- 
tion of  any  contract.  If  the  amendatory 
law  made  the  defendants  liable  for  a  debt, 
on  grounds  which  existed  before  its  passage, 
and  on  which,  as  the  law  stood,  they  were 
not  liable,  there  would  be  great  force  in  the 
objection.  It  would  then  appear  that  the  law 
attempted  to  create  a  liability  which  did  not 
before  exist.  Falconer  r.  Campbell.  (1840) 
2  McLean   (U.  S.)   195,  8  Fed.  Cas.  No.  4,620. 

Segulating  place   of  pajrment  of  bills. — 

The  provision  in  the  UnsHOchusetU  statutes 


of  1816,  ch.  91,  that  no  bank  shall  issue  any 
bill  pajrable  at  any  other  place  than  the  bank 
for  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, was  held  not  to  be  unconstitutional  as 
applied  to  banks  incorporated  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  statute.  Dedham  Bank  r.  Chidcer- 
ing,   (1826)  4  Pick.   (Mass.)  314. 

RsfnUtisg  payment  of  debts  due  banks.  — 

A  Virginiok  Act  of  the  general  assembly  sit- 
ting at  Richmond,  passed  March  3,  1864. 
which  provided  "  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
any  person,  body,  politic  or  corporate,  who 
may  be  indebted  to  any  of  the  branch  banks 
of  this  state,  and  unable,  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  public  enemy,  to  discharge 
said  indebtedness  at  the  office  of  said  branch 
bank,  to  deposit  in  the  mother  bank  thereof, 
if  within  the  lines  of  the  Confederate  armies, 
the  amount  represented  to  be  due  said  branch 
bank,  and  the  said  mother  bank  is  hereby 
authorized  to  receive,  at  its  discretion,  said 
amount,  and  give  a  receipt  to  the  party  pay- 
ing the  same;  and  such  payment  shall  be 
held  as  a  discharge,  to  the  extent  thereof, 
of  said  indebtedness:  Provided,  etc.  :  *  *  * 
And  provided,  further,  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  applicable  in  case  of  any 
mother  bank  within  the  enemy's  lines;  in 
which  case  such  payment  may'  be  made  to 
any  branch  thereof  within  our  lines,  in 
like  manner  and  with  like  effect  and  limita- 
tions as  are  above  provided,"  was  held  to 
be  unconstitutional  in  reference  to  debts  con- 
tracted before  its  passage.  Old  Dominion 
Bank  r.  McVeigh,  (1871)  20  Gratt.  (Va.) 
457. 

Payment  of  debts  due  bank  in  bank  bills. 
—  Where  it  was  contended  that  an  Act  of  the 
legislature  of  Vermont,  enabling  debtors  of 
the  Vermont  State  Bank  to  pay  their  debts 
in  bills  of  the  bank,  was  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  court 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  states  were  not 
prohibited  from  enacting  laws  for  the  set-off 
of  mutual  debts,  and  that  the  Act  of  Ver- 
mont was  of  that  description,  which  could 
be  considered  not  only  as  a  law  authorizing 
a  party  to  make  a  set-off  in  bills  of  the  bank, 
but  as  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  bank 
to  receive  the  bills  in  payment  of  debts  due 
to  the  bank.  Vermont  State  Bank  t\  Porter, 
(1812)   5  Day  (Conn.)   316. 

An  Act  of  North  Carolina  which  authorized 
the  defendants  in  judgments  obtained  by 
banks  chartered  by  the  state  upon  a  note 
given  to  or  a  contract  made  with  the  bank 
or  its  officers,  to  liquidate  the  same  with 
the  bills  of  the  bank,  was  held  to  be  consti- 
tutional. Exchange  Bank  v.  Tiddy,  (1872) 
67  N.  Car.  169. 

Notes  payable  in  discharge  of  ezecntors.  — 
A  statute  which  provided  that  "  when  suit  is 
brought  by  a  bank,  or  by  assignees  for  its 
benefit,  the  sheriff  shall  receive  the  notes 
of  the  bank  in  discharge  of  the  judgment," 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  which  was  de- 
clared by  the  subsequent  statute  to  be  ''to 
entitle  every  debtor  of  a  bank  or  banker 
to  pay  such  debt  in  the  notes  of  the  bank 
or  banker,  against  such  bank  or  banker  or 
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the  assignee  of  either,  whether  such  bank  or 
banker  retains  an  interest  in  the  same  or  has 
parted  with  all  interest  therein,"  was  held  to 
be  unconstitutional  as  to  contracts  entered 
into  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act.  The 
Constitution  gives  to  every  holder  of  the  evi- 
dence of  a  debt  a  right  to  demand  gold  or 
silver,  but  the  above  Act  declares  that  such 
debt  may  be  paid  in  bank  notes.  If  this  law 
had  existed  when  the  contract  was  entered 
into  there  would  have  been  no  objection  to  it. 
Dnndas  t?.  Bowler,  (1844)  3  McLean  (U.  S.) 
397,  8  Fed.  Cas.  No.  4,141. 

Taz-receivable  notes. —  A  provision  in  the 
charter  of  a  bank  ''that  the  bills  or  notes 
of  said  corporation  originally  made  payable, 
or  which  shall  have  become  payable  on  de- 
mand in  gold  or  silver  coin,  shall  be  re- 
ceivable at  the  treasury  of  this  state,  and  by 
all  tax  collectors  and  other  public  officers, 
in  all  payments  for  taxes,  and  other  moneys 
due  to  the  state,"  was,  until  withdrawn  by 
the  state,  a  contract  between  the  state  and 
every  note-holder  of  the  bank,  obliging  the 
state  to  receive  the  notes  for  taxes.  The 
guarantee  contained  in  the  statute  is  in  no 
sense  a  personal  one,  but  attaches  to  the 
note.  Furman  r.  Nichol,  (1868)  8  Wall.  (U. 
S.)  45,  rw>erwn/g  (1866)  3  Coldw.  (Tenn.) 
432. 

In  State  v,  Sneed,  (1876)  9  Baxt.  (Tenn.) 
472,  it  was  held  that  no  obligation  existed 
on  the  part  of  the  state  government  of  Ten- 
nessee to  receive  notes  of  the  bank  issued 
after  the  inauguration  of  the  rebel  state  gov- 
ernment, in  payment  of  taxes.  Although,  as 
between  the  bank  and  the  holders,  the  notes 
were  valid  and  protected  from  inpairment; 
yet  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee  to  the  e£fect  that  "  the 
bills  or  notes  of  the  said  corporation,  orig- 
inally made  payable,  or  which  shall  have 
become  payable  on  demand,  in  gold  or  silver 
coin,  shall  be  receivable  at  the  treasury  of 
the  state,  and  by  all  tax  collectors  or  other 
public  officers,  in  all  payments  for  taxes  or 
other  moneys  due  the  state,"  could  only  have 
been  operative  upon  the  bills  or  notes  emitted 
during  the  existence  of  the  illegal  state  gov- 
ernment through  the  re-enactment  or  tacit 
recognition  thereof,  by  such  state  government, 
which  had  not  power  to  commit  the  state 
to  the  terms  of  the  contract  imposed  thereby 
for  a  period  longer  than  its  own  existence. 
Consequently,  the  restored  state  government 
had  the  power  to  repudiate  these  notes,  so  far 
as  its  liability  to  take  them  for  taxes  was 
concerned,  since  the  guarantee  of  the  illegal 
state  government  was  not  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Kesumptioii  of  specie  payments.  —  The 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
held  to  be  a  contract  between  the  state  and 
its  stockholders,  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
state  legislature  providing  for  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  could  not 
applv  to  the  bank  without  the  consent  of  the 
stockholders.  Com.  v.  U.  S.  Bank,  (1841)  2 
Ashm.   (Pa.)  349. 

A  charter  is  a  contract,  and  the  Act  of 
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1821  declaring  the  charter  of  the  Tombeckbee 
Bank  liable  to  forfeiture  for  a  failure  to  pay 
specie  on  demand  for  its  notes,  is  not  binding 
on  and  cannot  affect  the  bank;  as  it  amounts 
to  an  alteration  of  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
without  the  consent  of  the  bank.  State  17. 
Tombeckbee  Bank,  (1829)  2  Stew.  (Ala.)  30. 

Exemption  from  forfeiture  of  charters.— 
A  statute  which  promised  to  banks  an  exemp- 
tion from  all  forfeitures  of  charter,  on  the  part 
of  the  state,  upon  making  a  loan  to  the  state, 
when  accepted  by  a  bank  and  the  loan  paid 
into  the  state  treasury',  constituted  a  con- 
tract between  the  state  and  tlie  bank  which 
could  not  be  impaired  until  provision  should 
be  made  to  repay  the  loan.  Long  r.  Farmers* 
Bank,  (1842)  1  Pa.  L.  J.  Rep.  284,  2  Pa.  L. 
J.  230. 

Dissolving  banking  associations.  —  A  stat- 
ute declaring  it  to  be  unlawful  "  for  any 
association  of  persons  who  then  were,  or 
thereafter  might  be,  connected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  banking,  and  who  were  not  incor- 
porated by  law,  to  make,  utter,  or  issue  any 
bills  or  notes  in  the  nature  of  bank  notes; 
to  loan  any^  sum  of  money  upon  actual  or 
accommodation  notes;  to  receive  any  sum  of 
money  in  the  nature  of  deposits;  or  to  do 
or  perform  any  other  act  which  an  incor- 
porated banking  company  may  lawfully  do," 
was  held  to  be  valid  as  to  an  association 
formed  under  a  statute  providing  that  if  any 
association  of  citizens  should  thereafter  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  banking,  every 
member  thereof  should  be  individually  and 
personally  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  associa- 
tion. Myers  r.  In^in,  (1816)  2  S.  &  R.  (Pa.) 
368. 

Regulating  proceedings  for  violation  of 
charters.  —  The  provisions  of  the  MtssM^ippt 
Act  of  1843,  entitled  an  Act  "prescribing 
the  mode  of  proceeding  against  incorporated 
banks,  for  a  violation  of  their  franchises;" 
which  provided  that  when  a  judgment  of  for- 
feiture is  entered  against  a  bank  in  pro- 
ceedings under  that  Act,  its  debtors  shall  not 
merely  be  released  from  their  debts  and  lia- 
bilities, but  that  the  court  rendering  such 
judgment  shall  appoint  one  or  more  trus- 
tees, "  to  take  charge  of  the  books  and  assets 
of  the  bank,  to  sue  for  and  collect  all  debts 
due  it,  to  sell  all  its  property,  and  apply  the 
same  as  might  be  thereafter  directed  by  law 
to  the  payment  of  its  debts,"  do  not  impair 
the  obligation  of  the  contracts  of  the  debtors 
of  the  bank,  and  are  in  all  respects  constitu- 
tional. Nevitt  f.  Port  Gibson  Bank,  (1846) 
6  Smed.  &  M.  (Miss.)  513. 

The  provision  in  the  Act  prescribing  the 
mode  of  proceeding  against  incorporated 
banks  for  a  violation  of  their  charter,  which 
authorizes,  upon  the  filing  of  an  information 
against  any  bank,  an  injunction  to  issue  re- 
straining all  persons  from  the  collection  of 
any  demands  claimed  by  such  bank  or  their 
agents  or  assignees  or  other  persons,  does  not 
impair  the  obligation  of  any  contract  between 
such  bank  and  the  state,  and  is  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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Commercial  Bank  r.  State,    (1845)    4  Smed. 
k  M.   (Miss.)   439. 

Appointment  of  receiver.  —  The  Acts  of 
Gtortfia  of  1832  and  1833,  authorizing  the 
governor  to  appoint  a  receiver  to  take  charge 
of  the  assets  of  the  Bank  of  Macon,  and 
clothing  him  with  power  to  maintain  all  suits 
at  law  and  in  equity,  were  constitutional. 
Carey  r.  Giles,  (1851)  9  Ga.  253. 

The  Georgia  Act  of  1840,  which  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  to  take 
charge  of  the  assets  of  the  banks  where  the 
charters  thereof  may  be  declared  forfeited  by 
judicial  proceedings,  and  the  several  Acts 
amendatory  thereof,  were  held  not  to  impair 
the  rights  of  the  debtor  to  the  bank.  The 
statute  being  remedial,  it  was  constitutional. 
Hall  17.  Carey,  (1848)  5  Ga.  239. 

Reetoring  commoa-law  remedy.  — A  stat- 
ute which,  after  a  bank  has  been  dissolved 
and  its  notes  invalidated  for  failing  to  pay 
the  commonwealth  six  per  cent,  on  the  last 
dividend,  restores  the  biBtnk,  legalizes  a  note 
which  was  before  illegal  and  void,  and  makes 
it  as  effectual,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  if  the  omission  of  the  bank  to  pay  the 
commonwealth  the  six  per  cent,  on  their  divi- 


dend has  never  existed,  is  not  void.  BleaJc- 
ney  v.  Farmers',  etc.,  Bank,  (1827)  17  a  & 
R.  (Pa.)  64.  See  also  Heee  v.  Werte,  (1818) 
4  S.  &  R.  (Pa.)  356. 

Method  of  distributing  savings  bank  assets 
among  depositors.  —  The  charter  of  a  bajik 
provided  that  "said  corporation  shall  be  lo- 
cated in  the  city  of  Nashua ;  shall  be  capable 
of  receiving,  from  any  person  or  persons  dis- 
posed to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  said  savings 
bank,  any  deposit  or  deposits  of  money,  and 
to  use,  manage,  and  improve  the  same  for 
the  benefit  and  best  advantage  of  the  person 
or  persons  by  and  for  whom  the  same  shall 
be  deposited  respectively;  and  the  net  income 
and  profits  of  all  deposits  of  money  received 
by  said  corporation  shall  be  paid  out  and 
distributed  in  just  proportions  among  the 
several  persons  by  and  for  whom  the  said 
deposits  have  been  made."  By  the  law  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  making  deposits,  the 
depositor  was  to  bear  his  just  proportion  of 
the  losses,  and  a  subsequent  statute  merely 
providing  a  new  way  of  getting  at  the  just 
share  of  such  depositor  in  the  losses  of  the 
bank  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  his 
contract.  Simpson  v.  City  Sav.  Bank,  ( 1876) 
56  N.  H.  470. 


88.  Of  Turnpike  Companies. —  When  a  turnpike  company  is  incorporated 
and  authorized  to  erect  and  maintain  a  toll  house  and  gate,  and  to  take  toll 
thereat,  with  no  reservation  of  right  in  the  legislature  to  interfere,  a  statute 
requiring  the  company  to  remove  the  same  altogether  from  its  road  is  void. 


Atty.-Gen.  v,  Germantown,  etc..  Turnpike 
Road,   (1867)   55  Pa.  St.  466. 

Whea  the  grant  is  not  by  its  terms  ex- 
clusive, the  legislature  is  not  precluded  from 
granting  a  similar  freedom  of  erecting  a  rival 
way  or  structure,  the  result  of  which  may 
be  to  greatly  impair,  or  even  totally  de- 
stroy, the  value  of  the  former  grant,  and  such 
damage  is  not  a  taking  of  the  former  fran- 
chise which  entitled  its  owner  to  compensa- 
tion. Hydes  Ferry  Turnpike  Co.  v.  Davidson 
County,   (1891)  91  Tenn.  291. 

Where  there  has  been  a  legislative  grant 
to  a  private  corporation  to  erect  a  bridge, 
turnpike,  or  other  public  convenience,  which 
is  not  in  its  terms  exclusive,  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional obligation  on  the  legislature, — 
however  strong  a  moral  one  there  may  be,  — 
not  to  grant  to  a  second  corporation  the  right 
to  erect  another  bridge,  or  turnpike,  for  a 
similar  purpose,  to  be  constructed  so  near  the 
former  as  greatly  to  impair,  or  even  to  de- 
stroy, the  value  of  the  former ;  and  this,  with- 
out making  compensation  to  the  first  corpora- 
tion for  the  consequential  injury.  White 
River  Turnpike  Co.  v.  Vermont  Cent.  R.  Co., 
(1849)   21  Vt.  590. 

It  is  not  an  open  question  whether  a  new 
road,  canal,  or  bridge  materially  diverting 
travel  or  business  from  an  old  one  under  a 
prior  charter,  is  therefore  unconstitutional  or 
to  be  suppressed.  New  facilities  for  public 
accommodation  must  be  created  as  they  are 
peeded.     The  legislature,  or  subordinate  tri- 


bunals by  the  legislature  intrueted  with  the 
discretion,  must  judge  wisely  and  fairly  on 
the  subject;  and  here  we  must  leave  this  dis- 
cretion. Salem,  etc..  Turnpike  Co.  v.  Lyme, 
(1847)    18  Conn.  451. 

Where  the  charter  of  a  turnpike  company 
provided  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  opea 
or  establish  any  other  road  so  near  as  to  in- 
jure or  prejudice  the  interest  of  the  concipany, 
it  was  held  that  the  provision  in  the  charter 
which  was  granted  prior  to  the  Tennessee 
constitution  of  1870,  constituted  a  contract 
protected  by  the  constitutional  pron^sion. 
Nashville,  etc..  Turnpike  Co.  v.  Davidson 
County,    (1900)    106  Tenn.  258. 

Authorizing  competing  railroad.  —  A  turn- 
pike company  was  chartered  for  tbe  construc- 
tion of  a  road,  and  after  it  had  constructed 
the  road,  and  was  in  full  exercise  of  its  fran- 
chise, the  legislature  incorporated  another 
company  with  authority  to  make  a  railroad 
having  the  same  termini  and  occupyinjg  the 
same  line  of  travel.  Suit  was  instituted 
against  the  rililroad  company  for  injury  re- 
sulting from  the  operation  of  the  latter  com- 
pany,  but  the  court  decided  against  the  plain- 
tiff, which  decision  was  affirmed.  Washing- 
ton, etc.,  Turnpike  Road  v,  Baltimore,  etc, 
R.  Co.,  (1839)   10  Gill  &  J.  (Md.)  392. 

Regulation  of  rates  of  toIL  —  Where  tbe 
charter  of  a  turnpike  company  provided  tliat 
"  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  president  and 
managers  *  *  *  to  collect  and  receive  <rf 
and  from  all  and  every  person  or  persons 
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using  said  road  the  tolls  and  rates  herein- 
after mentioned,  and  to  stop  any  person  rid- 
ing, leading,  or  driving  any  horse,  etc., 
*  •  •  until  they  shall  have  paid  toll  agree- 
ably to  the  following  rates,  to  wit:  For  every 
twenty  head  of  sheep,  hogs,  or  other  small 
stock,  six  and  a  fourth  cents,"  etc.,  it  was 
held  that  a  contract  was  not  created  which 
prevented  the  state  from  regulating  the  rates 
of  toll  in  the  future.  Winchester,  etc..  Turn- 
pike Road  Co.  V.  Croxton,  (1806)  08  Ky.  739. 

A  turnpike  company,  incorporated  in  1798, 
was  authorized  to  make  a  road  from  New 
Haven  to  Derby,  and  to  take  these  among  other 
tolls,  viz.,  on  every  pleasure  four-wheeled 
carriage,  twenty-five  cents;  on  every  mail 
stage,  six  cents,  two  mills;  on  every  other 
stage,  twenty- five  cents.  In  1828  P.  made  a 
contract  with  the  postmaster-general  to  trans- 
port the  mail  of  the  United  States  from  New 
Haven  to  Derby  and  back,  three  times  a 
week;  and  in  pursuance  of  such  contract  he 
regularly  carried  the  mail  in  a  stagecoach 
on  said  road,  it  being  the  most  convenient 
route  from  New  Haven  to  Derby.  In  May, 
1829,  the  turnpike  company  made  application 
to  the  general  assembly,  without  notice  to  P., 
for  liberty  to  collect  the  same  toll  on  mail 
carriages  as  on  other  carriages  of  the  same 
description,  stating  the  tolls  granted  by  its 
charter,  and  averring  that  "  a  mistake  was 
evidently  made  in  recording  the  bill  in  form 
or  in  some  other  manner,  in  regard  to  the 
sum  allowed  for  a  mail  stage.**  The  general 
assembly  passed  an  Act,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  company  was  "  allowed  to  collect 
the  same  toll  on  carriages,  which  carry  a 
mail  on  said  road,  as  it  was  allowed  by  its 
charter  to  collect  on  other  carriages  of  the 
same  description."  In  May,  1832,  P.  peti- 
tioned the  general  assembly  for  a  repeal  of 
this  Act;  and  cited  in  the  turnpike  company. 
The  general  assembly  found  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  turnpike  company  was  unknown 
to  P.;  that  the  fact  of  his  running  a  mail 
stage  on  said  road,  under  a  contract  with  the 
postmaster-general,  was  not  communicated  to 
the  general  assembly  by  the  turnpike  com- 
pany, though  it  was  well  known  to  that 
company  and  to  its  agent;  and  that  the  rate 
of  toll  upon  mail  carriages  was  originally 
established  to  encourage  the  transportation 
of  the  mail  in  carriages;  and  thereupon 
passed  an  Act  repealing  and  annulling  the 
Act  of  1829.  In  assumpsit  by  the  turnpike 
company  against  P.,  for  tolls  accruing  after 
the  Act  of  1829,  at  the  rate  allowed  by  that 
Act,  it  was  held  that  the  Act  of  1829  was  a 
grant,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  mere 
license,  and  consequently  was  a  contract 
within  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
art.  1,  sec.  10;  that  a  consideration  was  not 
necessary  to  render  the  grant  inviolable;  that 
if  otherwise,  this  being  a  modification  of  the 
original  grant,  it  was  not  without  considera- 
tion ;  that,  consequently,  it  was  unaffected  by 
the  Act  of  1832,  and  the  plaintiffs  were  en- 
titled to  recover  the  tolls  demanded.  Derby 
Turnpike  Co.  t?.  Parks,  (1836)   10  Conn.  522. 

Requiring  persons  attending  funerals  to 
pass  free.  —  The  charter  of  a  turnpike  com- 


pany conferred  the  right,  among  other  things, 
to  stop  persons  riding,  leading,  or  driving 
any  horses,  sulky,  chaise,  phaeton,  cart, 
wagon,  or  other  carriage  of  burthen  or  pleas- 
ure until  they  should  have  paid  the  tolls  and 
rates  by  the  Act  authorized  to  be  charged. 
It  was  held  that  a  statute  which  enacted  that 
all  persons  going  to  and  Returning  from 
funerals,  whether  by  carriage  or  otherwise, 
should  pass  free  of  all  tolls,  was  invalid. 
Philadelphia,  etc..  Turnpike  Co.  v,  Gartland, 
(1866)  6  Phila.  (Pa.)  129,  23  Leg.  Int.  (Pa.) 
132. 

Turnpike  inspectors.  —  An  Act  of  the  state 
of  Vermont  which  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  turnpike  inspectors  was  held  not  to 
be  unconstitutional  because  it  affected  exist- 
ing grants.  State  v.  Bos  worth,  (1841)  13 
Vt.  402. 

Failing  to  keep  road^n  good  repair.  — By 
the  Act  incorporating  a  turnpike  company  the 
only  penalty  or  forfeiture  incurred  for  fail- 
ing to  keep  the  road  in  good  and  sufficient  re- 
pair was  that  the  tollgates  should  be  thrown 
and  kept  open  until  the  road  was  put  in  good 
repair.  It  was  held  that  this  provision  was 
a  part  of  the  company's  contract  with  the 
state,  and  that  different  and  more  onerous 
terms  imposed  by  a  subsequent  Act  could  not 
be  constitutionally  imposed  by  the  legisla- 
ture. Habersham,  etc..  Turnpike  Co.  v.  Tay- 
lor,  (1884)   73  Ga.  562. 

Where  an  Alabama  Act  authorized  the  toll- 
gates  of  any  plank  road  company  to  be 
thrown  open,  on  the  report  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Probate  Court  that  such 
road  was  out  of  repair,  it  was  held  that  the 
Act  was,  as  to  the  Central  Plank-Road  Com- 
pany, unconstitutional  and  void,  because  it 
impaired  the  obligation  of  the  contract  be- 
tween the  company  and  the  state,  and  took 
away  the  vested  franchise  of  the  company 
without  compensation,  without  trial  by  jury, 
and  without  due  process  of  law.  Powell  v. 
Sammons,    (1858)    31  Ala.  552. 

Restricting  right  to  sell  property.  —  A  turn- 
pike road  company  was  granted  power  imder 
its  charter  to  acquire  the  fee  simple  title  to 
lands  for  toll-house  purposes,  and  to  sell 
them  to  whomsoever  would  buy.  Subse- 
quently the  legislature  passed  an  Act  which 
restricted  the  sale  of  the  land  to  a  certain 
designated  person.  It  was  held  that  the  lat- 
ter Act  was  unconstitutional  in  so  far  as  ap- 
plied to  this  company.  Foster  v.  Frankfort, 
etc..  Turnpike  Road  Co.,  (Ky.  1901) -65  S. 
W.  Rep.  840. 

Assessments  on  land  for  construction. — 
Where  the  general  statutes  of  Indiana  au- 
thorized assessment  to  be  made  on  lands  for 
the  construction  of  plank,  macadamized,  and 
gravel  roads,  it  was  held  that  no  contract 
was  created  between  the  state  and  the  com- 
panies ;  and  an  Act  subsequently  passed  which 
repealed  the  statute  authorizing  the  making 
of  the  assessments,  etc.,  and  divesting  the 
land  from  the  lien,  was  held  to  be  constitu- 
tional. Marion  Tp.  Gravel  Road  Co.  v. 
Sleeth,  (1876)  53  Ind.  40.  In  this  case  the 
court  said :     **  We  fail  to  find  the  essential 
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elements  of  a  contract  between  the  state  and 
a  company  in  the  legislation  in  question  and 
the  acts  of  the  company  thereunder.  This 
was  a  general  statute.  The  state  did  not 
agree  not  to  repeal  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
expressly  reserved  the  right  to  alter,  amend, 
or  repeal  the  law  under  which  such  com- 
panies are  orgiinized,  whenever  it  should  be 
deemed  conducive  to  the  public  good.  1  G. 
&  H.  480,  sec.  24.  The  Act  authorizing  these 
assessments  is,  in  substance,  only  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Act  of  1852,  under  which  the 
company  was  organized.  It  conferred  upon 
the  company  additional  rights  and  powers  not 
given  by  the  original  Act." 

Requiring  gates  to  be  moved.  —  Where  an 
Act  sought  to  require  a  turnpike  company, 
whose  gates  had  been  located  according  to 


the  charter,  to  set  back  its  first  gate  at  least 
two  miles  from  the  corporate  limits  of  a 
town  which  had  grown  up  at  the  terminus  of 
the  road,  and  the  second  gate  at  least  five 
miles  from  the  first,  under  the  penalty,  on 
failure,  of  forfeiting  all  right  to  demand 
tolls,  it  was  held  unconstitutional  and  void. 
White's  Creek  Turnpike  Co.  v.  Davidson 
County,  (1877)   3  Tenn.  Ch.  396. 

Manner  of  enforcing  rights  of  tlie  state.— 
In  Habersham,  etc..  Turnpike  Co.  p.  Taylor. 
(1884)  73  Go.  552,  it  was  held  that  it  was 
competent  for  the  legislature  to  change  the 
law,  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  charter- 
ing of  a  turnpike  company,  as  to  the  manner 
of  enforcing  the  rights  of  the  state,  and 
the  party  in  whose  name  the  proceedings 
should  be  had. 


23.  Of  Bridge  Oompanies  —  a.  Grant  of  Franchise.  —  The  mere  grant  of 

the  ordinary  faculties  of  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  bridge  and 

establishing  certain  rights  of  toll  which  the  company  are  authorized  to  take, 

does  not  give  such  exclusive  rights  as  are  impaired  by  the  grant  of  authority 

to  another  company  to  erect  another  bridge  in  close  proximity  to  the  first  one, 

whose  income  would  be  totally  destroyed  by  making  such  new  bridge. 

Charles  River  Bridge  r.  Warren  Bridge,  granting  a  franchise  to  one  person  or  cor- 
poration, which  affects  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic, to  grant  a  similar  franchise  to  another 
person  or  corporation,  the  use  of  which  shall 
impair  or  even  destroy  the  value  of  the  first 
franchise,  although  the  right  so  to  do  may 
not  be  reserved  in  the  first  grant ;  unless  the 
right  so  to  do  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
first  grant.  Ft.  Plain  Bridge  Co.  v.  Smith, 
(1864)  30  N.  Y.  44. 


(1837)  11  Pet.  (U.  S.)  548,  affirming  (1829) 
7  Pick.  (Mass.)  344.  See  also  Illinois,  etc., 
Canal  Co.  v.  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1853)  14 
111.  314;  Mohawk  Bridge  Co.  v.  Utica,  etc., 
R.  Co.,  (1837)  6  Paige  (N.  Y.)  654.  See 
also  Thompson  r.  New  York,  etc.,  R»  Co., 
(1846)   3  Sandf.  Ch.    (N.  Y.)    625. 

It  is  competent  for  the  legislature,  after 


&.  Grant  of  Exclusive  Privilege.  —  The  charter  of  a  bridge  company 
providing  "  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  erect  any 
bridge,  or  establish  any  ferry  across  the  said  west  and  east  branches  of  the 
Delaware  river,  within  two  miles  either  above  or  below  the  bridges,  to  be 
erected  and  maintained  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,"  was  a  covenant  with  the 
company  that  they  should  be  free  from  competition  within  the  prescribed  limits, 
and  such  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  state  included  a  free  bridge  as  well  as  a 
toll  bridge. 


Binghamton  Bridge  Co.,  (1865)  3  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  78,  reversing  Chenango  Bridge  Co.  v. 
Binghamton  Bridge  Co.,  (1863)  27  N.  Y.  87. 
See  also  Enfield  Toll  Bridge  Co.  v,  Hartford, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1845)  17  Conn.  40;  Piscataqua 
Bridge  v.  New  Hampshire  Bridge,  (1834)  7 
N.  H.  35. 

Harvard  Collepe  possessed  by  grant  from 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  an  exclusive  ferry 
franchise.  The  corporation  was  chartered 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Proprietors  of  the 
Charles  River  Bridsro,"  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  bridge  in  the  place  where  the 
ferry  was  then  kept.  Under  this  charter  the 
company  were  empowered  to  erect  a  bridge 
in  the  place  where  the  ferry  was  then  kept, 
certain  tolls  were  jrranted,  and  the  charter 
was    limited   to    forty   years    from   the   first 


opening  of  the  bridge  for  passengers:  and 
from  the  time  the  toll  commenced  ilntil  the 
expiration  of  this  term  the  company  were  to 
pay  two  hundred  pounds  annually  to  Harvard 
College.  It  was  held  that  the  bridge  com- 
pany did  not  succeed  to  the  exclusive  rights 
under  the  ferry  franchise,  and  that  no  con- 
tract with  the  bridge  company  was  impaired 
by  a  grant  of  authority  to  another  company 
to  build  another  bridge  near  by.  Charles 
River  Bridge  v.  Warren  Bridge,'  (1837)  11 
Pet.  (U.  S.)  427,  affirming  (1829)  7  Pick. 
(Mass.)  344. 

A  "Sew  Jersey  statute  authorized  commis- 
sioners to  fix  suitable  sites  for  building 
bridges  over  the  rivers  Passaic  and  Hacken- 
sack,  and  to  cause  to  be  erected  a  bridge  over 
each  river,  with  a  right  to  take  toll  from 
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classes  of  persons  and  things  enumerated  in 
the  Act,  and  which  may  be  summed  up 
shortly  as  persons  on  foot,  animals,  and  vehi- 
cles crossing  the  bridge.  The  statute  enacted 
"  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  commis- 
sioners to  contract  with  persons  who  would 
undertake  the  same  for  such  toll,  or  for  so 
many  years,  and  upon  such  conditions,  as  in 
their  discretion  should  appear  expedient;" 
and  further,  "  that  the  said  contract  should 
be  valid  and  binding  on  the  parties  contract- 
ing as  well  as  on  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
and  as  eflfectual,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatever,  as  if  the  same,  and  every  part, 
covenant,  and  condition  therein  contained  had 
been  particularly  and  expressly  set  forth  and 
enacted  in  this  law."  It  was  further  en- 
acted, "  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever  to  erect,  or 
cause  to  be  erected  [within  certain  limits 
specified],  any  other  bridge  or  bridges  over 
or  across  the  said  river."  A  contract  entered 
into  by  the  commissioners  under  the  statute 
gave  to  the  parties  contracted  with  a  positive 
enactment  of  the  legislature  that  no  other 
bridge  should  be  built.  Passaic  River,  etc.. 
Bridges  v.  Hoboken  Land,  etc.,  Co.,  (1863) 
1  Wall.  (U.  S.)  na,  affirming  (1860)  13  N.J. 
Eq.  81. 

The  Act  of  Alabama  of  June  30,  1830,  es- 
tablishing a  bridge  company  for  building  a 
toll  bridge  over  the  Tallapoosa  river,  was  a 
contract  by  which  the  state  granted  certain 
franchises  to  the  corporators  in  consideration 
that  they  agree  to  bind  themselves  to  erect 
the  bridge  and  keep  it  in  repair,  and  permit 
the  passage  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  and 
their  property  over  it  at  certain  specified 
rates  of  toll.  At  the  time  the  Act  was 
passed  the  law  of  the  state  prohibited  any 
toll  bridge  to  be  established  within  three 
miles  of  one  already  erected.  It  was  held 
that  the  legislature  could  not  give  authority 
to  set  up  a  second  toll  bridge  within  the  pro- 
hibited distance  of  three  miles  of  one  al- 
ready established,  and  that  if  a  second  bridge 
was  so  set  up  a  court  of  equity  would  re- 
strain the  owners  from  using  it  as  a  toll 
bridge  to  the  injury  of  the  owners  of  the  one 
already  established.  Micou  v,  Tallassee 
Bridge  Co.,  (1872)  47  Ala.  652. 

By  reference  to  charter  of  another  com- 
pany.—  The  charter  of  a  bridge  company 
declaring  that  the  company  "  be  and  hereby 
are  invested  with  all  and  singular  the  powers, 
rights,  privileges,  immunities  and  advan- 
tages," which  were  contained  in  the  charter 
of  another  bridge  company,  was  held  to  carry 
with  it  the  contract  right  of  the  other  com- 
pany to  be  free  from  competition  within 
limits  prescribed  by  its  charter.  Binghamton 
Bridge  Co.,  (1865)  3  Wall.  (U.  S.)  77,  re- 
versing Chenango  Bridge  Co.  v.  Binghamton 
Bridge  Co.,  (1863)   27  N.  Y.  87. 

Erection  of  railway  viaducts.  —  The  obliga- 
tion contained  in  a  contract  made  in  1790 
by  a  state  that  no  other  bridge  than  those 
authorized  should  be  built  for  ninety-nine 
years,  was  not  impaired  by  a  statute  author- 
izing the  railway  viaducts  to  be  built,  and 
the  erection  under  such  authority  of  a  struc- 
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ture  which  was  nothing  more  than  an  exten- 
sion of  the  iron  rails  which  composed  the 
material  parts  of  the  road,  together  with 
such  substructure  as  was  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  place  and  enable  them  to  support 
the  cars  which  crossed  on  it.  There  was  no 
plank  bottom,  no  roadway  or  path,  nothing 
on  which  man,  or  beast,  or  vehicle  could  pass 
save  as  it  was  carried  over  on  the  cars  of 
the  railroad  company.  Passaic  River,  etc.. 
Bridges  v.  Hoboken  Land,  etc.,  Co.,  (1863)  1 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  148,  affirming  (1860)  13  N.  J. 
Eq.  81. 

A  franchise,  granted  in  1766,  to  one  and 
bis  heirs  and  assigns,  to  erect  and  keep  up  a 
toll-bridge  and  forbidding  the  erection  of  any 
other  bridge  or  ferry  within  six  miles,  and 
imposing  a  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for 
every  passenger  "  set  over "  in  violation  of 
such  Act,  is  not  violated  by  a  railroad  com- 
pany, incorporated  by  a  modern  Act,  which 
carried  passengers  along  its  road,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  road  over  its  bridge,  though  the 
latter  was  within  less  than  six  miles  of  the 
other.  McRee  v.  Wilmington,  etc.,  R.  Co., 
(1855)  2  Jones  L.  (N,  Car.)  187. 

Where  a  legislature  grants  an  exclusive 
privilege  to  erect. and  maintain  a  toll  bridge 
within  certain  limits,  the  erection  of  a  rail- 
road bridge  within  the  designated  limits  im- 
pairs the  previous  grant  where  the  subse- 
quent erection  is  designed  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  trains  carrying  passengers  and  bag- 
gage, although  at  the  time  of  the  previous 
grant  railroads  were  unknown.  Enfield  Toll 
Bridge  Co.  v.  Hartford,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1845) 
17  Conn.  40. 

Establishing  competing  ferry.  — The  Hart- 
ford Bridge  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1808,  with  power  to  erect  and  maintain  a 
toll  bridge  across  the  Connecticut  river,  be- 
tween Hartford  and  East  Hartford.  There 
were  at  this  time  two  legally  established  fer- 
ries between  these  towns,  and  belonging  to 
the  towns,  located  below  the  proposed  site  of 
the  bridge,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  it.  In  1818,  the  bridge  which  had  been 
erected  soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
company,  having  been  greatly  damaged  by  a 
flood,  and  requiring  to  be  rebuilt,  and  the 
company  being  unwilling  to  incur  the  expense 
of  rebuilding  it  without  the  grant  of  further 
privileges,  the  legislature  passed  a  resolution 
that  upon  the  bridge  being  rebuilt  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  the  ferries  by  law  established  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Hartford  and  East  Hart- 
ford should  be  discontinued,  and  said  towns 
should  never  thereafter  be  permitted  .to  trans- 
port passengers  across  said  river:  with  a 
provision  that  if  the  company  should  neglect 
to  maintain  the  bridge,  the  towns  might  open 
the  ferries.  In  1857,  the  legislature  incor- 
porated the  Union  Ferry  Company,  with 
power  to  establish  a  ferry  across  the  Con- 
necticut river,  between  the  towns  of  Hart- 
ford and  East  Hartford,  at  a  point  not  less 
than  a  mile  below  the  bridge,  but  made  no 
provision  in  the  charter  for  compensation  to 
the  bridge  company  for  the  injury  to  its 
franchise.     The  ferry   company  immediately 
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after  ebtabli»hed  the  ferry,  at  a  point  a  mile 
aud  a  lialf  below  the  bridge,  and  were  using 
it  for  the  convenience  of  passengers,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  toll  was  thereby  di- 
verted from  the  bridge.  The  line  of  travel 
was  not  the  same  with  that  accommodated 
by  the  bridge,  and  the  growth  of  the  city  of 
Hartford  in  that  direction  had  been  such  as 
to  require  the  accommodation.  On  a  bill  in 
equity  brought  by  the  bridge  company,  to 
restrain  the  ferry  company  from  the  use  of 
the  ferry,  it  was  held  that  the  resolution  of 
1818  was  to  be  construed  as  a  contract  on 
the  part  of  the  legislature,  only  that  the  then 
existing  ferries  should  be  discontinued,  and 


that  the  towns  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
vive them;  and  that  the  resolution  of  1857, 
ebtablishing  the  Union  ferry,  was  not  a 
violation  of  a  contract,  and  was  not  uncon- 
stitutional. Hartford  Bridge  Co.  r.  Union 
Ferry  Co.,  (18tt0)  29  Conn.  210. 

The  existence  of  a  ferry  does  not  render 
TOid  an  Act  granting  tlie  exclusive  right  to 
erect  a  bridge  within  certain  limits  which 
inclyde  the  place  where  the  ferry  is  situated. 
And  the  extinguishment  of  the  ferry  after- 
wards does  not  give  the  right  to  erect  an- 
other bridge  within  such  limits.  Piscataqua 
Bridge  v.  New  Hampshire  Bridge,  (1834)  7 
N.  H.  35. 


339. 


c.  Stipulations  to  Maintain  Draws.  —  Where  a  corporation  was  author- 
ized to  build  a  bridge  across  a  navigable  river  "  with  two  suitable  draws,  which 
shall  be  at  least  thirty  feet  wide,"  it  was  held  that  this,  when  accepted,  con- 
stituted a  contract  which  was  not  subject  to  impairment  by  a  subsequent  Act 
which  required  the  corporation  to  maintain  a  draw  of  a  greater  width. 

Com    r    New  Bedford  Bridge,   (1854)   2       thereafter  to  maintain  in  good  repair,  a  good 

and  sufficient  draw,  with  the  requisite  piers, 
in  some  convenient  place  in  the  channel  of 
said  river,  not  exceeding  fifty  feet  in  width, 
so  as  to  admit  the  free  and  easy  passage  of 
all  registered  or  licensed  vessels,  whether 
navigated  by  sail  or  by  steam,  which  should 
have  occasion  to  pass  and  repass  through  the 
same  —  the  draw  to  be  commenced  and  com- 
pleted under  the  direction  and  to  the  accept- 
ance of  commissioners,  and  within  such  time 
as  they  should  limit ;  and  it  was  further  pro- 
vided that  if  the  company  should  neglect  to 
comply  with  these  r^uirements,  the  owner 
of  any  registered  or  licensed  vessel  which 
should  be  delayed  or  detained  by  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  draw,  should  recover  of  the 
company  the  amount  of  damages  sustained 
thereby,  and  no  tolls  should  thereafter  be  col- 
lected on  the  bridge  until  the  draw  should  be 
completed  to  the  acceptance  of  the  commis- 
sioners. On  an  information  in  the  nature  of 
quo  warranto  against  the  company,  alleging 
a  non-compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  resolution,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
large  class  of  the  vessels  duly  registered  and 
licensed  to  carry  on  commerce,  and  which 
were  best  adapted  for  that  purpose,  were 
obstructed  and  prevented  from  proceeding  in 
their  lawful  voyages  to  said  port  of  delivery, 
it  was  held:  1.  That  the  charter  of  this 
company  was  a  contract,  protected  from  in- 
vasion by  the  CJonstitution  of  the  United 
States;  2.  That  the  resolution  of  1808  re- 
served no  authority  to  the  legislature,  with- 
out the  assent  of  the  company,  to  compel  the 
construction  of  a  draw  fifty  feet  wide,  in 
lieu  of  the  former  one;  3.  That,  as  the  case 
showed  that  no  such  authority  was  reserved 
in  the  original  charter,  the  company  had  not 
subjected  themselves  to  a  forfeiture  of  their 
chartered  rights  by  disregarding  the  resolu- 
tion of  1845.  Washington  Bridge  Co.  v. 
State,  (1846)   18  Conn.  63. 


Gray  (Mass.) 

In  1802  the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut 
created  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  permanent  bridge  over  the  Housa- 
tonic  river,  at  the  former  ferry  place  on  that 
river,  between  the  towns  of  Milford  and  Strat- 
ford, below  the  port  of  Derby,  which  had  been 
established  by  Congress  as  a  port  of  delivery. 
By  the  charter,  the  company  was  authorized 
to  collect  certain  tolls  to  reimburse  the  ex- 
pense of  building  the  bridge;  and  it  was 
then  provided  that  as  soon  as  such  expense,, 
with  an  interest  thereon  of  twelve  per  cent, 
per  annum,  should  be  reimbursed  from  the 
tolls  the  bridge  and  the  rate  of  tolls  should 
be  subject  to  such  orders  and  regulations  as 
the  general  assembly  should  then  think 
proper  to  make  respecting  them;  but  there 
was  no  reservation  of  power,  by  the  general 
assembly,  to  repeal,  alter,  or  modify  the  char- 
ter, except  in  that  event,  which  did  not 
occur.  Besides  the  building  of  the  bridge 
and  maintaining  it  in  repair,  the  charter 
imposed  other  onerous  duties  upon  the  com- 
pany, among  which  was  the  making  of  a 
suitable  and  convenient  draw  in  the  bridge 
over  the  channel  of  the  river,  of  the 
width  of  thirty-two  feet,  for  the  passage  of 
vessels,  which  should  be  permitted  at  all 
times  to  pass,  toll  free.  The  company  erected 
a  bridge,  which  was  afterwards  carried  away 
by  a  flood.  In  1808  the  general  assembly,  by 
an  additional  resolution,  which  was  accepted" 
by  the  company,  relieved  them  from  some 
burdens  previously  imposed,  made  their  grant 
exclusive  within  the  distance  of  six  miles  on 
the  river,  and  then  added  a  proviso  that 
nothing  therein  contained  should  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  impair  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  of  persons  using  and  navi- 
gating said  river.  The  company  rebuilt  their 
bridge  and  kept  it  in  repair,  complying  with 
the  terms  of  their  grant,  until  1845,  when  the 
general  assembly,  on  a  petition  of  individ- 
uals, served  upon  the  company,  passed  a  reso- 
lution requiring  the  company  to  make,  and 


In  1796,  the  legislature  incorporated  a  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  bridge, 
with  the  privilege  of  collecting  certain  rates 
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of  toll  for  seventy  years;  and  provided,  in 
the  Act  of  incorporation,  that  the  bridge 
should  have  a  draw  in  some  convenient  place 
in  the  channel,  at  least  twenty-six  feet  wide, 
to  admit  the  passage  of  vessels;  that,  during 
the  term  specified,  the  company  should  keep 
the  bridge  in  good  repair,  subject  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  general  assembly;  and  that 
the  grant  should  not  operate  to  injure  the 
property  or  privil^es  of  individuals.  By  an 
Act  passed  in  1820,  the  legislature  directed 
the  company  to  open  the  draw  of  the  bridge 
for  the  passage  of  any  vessel,  on  reasonable 


notice  (which  was  prescribed),  free  of  ex- 
pense to  the  owners;  and  subjected  the  com- 
pany, for  noncompliance,  to  threefold  dam- 
ages. It  was  held,  that  under  the  Act  of 
incorporation,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  company 
to  make  and  keep  in  repair  a  draw  fitted  for 
the  passage  of  vessels,  and,  on  due  notice, 
to  open  it,  for  this  purpose,  without  delay; 
and  that,  by  virtue  of  the  power  reserved, 
it  was  competent  for  the  legislature  to  enforce 
performance  of  such  duty,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1820.  New  Haven,  etc..  Toll 
Bridge  Co.  v,  Bunnel,  (1821)  4  Conn.  54. 


d.  Regulation  of  Tolls.  —  Where  a  charter  of  a  toll-bridge  company 
authorized  and  allowed  the  company  to  charge  certain  specified  tolls,  a  subse- 
quent statute  cannot  affect  the  authority  to  charge  the  rates  of  toll  specified, 
except  by  consent. 


Middlesex  Turnpike  Co.  v.  Freeman,  (1840) 
14  Conn.  85. 

Where  it  was  provided,  in  an  Act  incor-, 
porating  a  bridge  company,  that  the  presi- 
dent and  directors  should  have  the  right  to 
determine  the  rates  of  toll  and  should  reduce 
the  rates  so  that  the  net  profits  should  not 
exceed  fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum  after  re- 


duction for  repairs  and  other  expenses,  it 
was  held  that  a  statute  subsequently  passed 
which  reduced  the  tolls  did  not  violate  a  con- 
tract between  the  state  and  the  company. 
Com.  r.  Covington,  etc..  Bridge  Co.,  (Ky. 
1893)  21  8.  W.  Rep.  1042,  affirmed  Coving- 
ton, etc..  Bridge  Co.  v.  Com.,  (Ky.  1803)  22 
S.  W.  Rep.  861. 


24.  Of  Perry  Companies —  d.  Geant  of  Franchise.  —  The  grant  of  a  right 
to  maintain  a  ferry  is  a  contract,  and  an  Act  repealing  it  impairs  its  obligation. 


McRoberts  t7.  Waahbume,  10  Minn.  23.  See 
Mills  t>.  St.  Clair  County,  (1846)  7  111.  198; 
Benson  v.  New  York,  (1850)  10  Barb.  (N. 
Y.)   223. 

A  grant  of  a  ferry  franchise  by  a  terri- 
torial legislature  is  a  contract  which  cannot 


be  impaired. 
1  Kan.  551. 


Territory  v,  Reyburn,    (1860) 


Where  the  right  to  operate  a  public  ferry 
is  merely  a  license  or  gratuity  it  is  subject 
to  legislative  restriction,  and  may  be  revoked. 
Robinson  v.  Lamb,  (1900)  126  N.  Car.  492. 


6.  Grant  of  Exclusive  Peivileob.  —  Unless  there  is  an  express  grant 
of  exclusive  privileges  in  the  charter  of  a  company  to  establish  a  ferry  at  a 
particular  place  and  on  a  particular  line  of  travel,  the  legislature  may  after- 
wards incorporate  another  company  and  authorize  it  to  operate  at  the  same 
place  and  on  the  same  line  of  travel,  although  the  establishment  of  the  latter 
company  may  materially  impair  the  value  of  the  franchise  granted  to  the 
former. 
Collins  V,  Sherman,  (1856)  31  Miss.  679. 

The  grant  of  a  public  road,  bridge,  or 
ferry  confers  the  rignt  to  construct  the  im- 
provements only,  and  to  receive  certain  rates 
of  toll;  but  does  not  carry  with  it  exclusive 
privileges,  where  none  such  are  expressly 
given;  and  by  grants  of  this  description,  the 
legislature,  or  the  inferior  court  acting  by 
its  authority,  is  not  deprived  of  the  power 
of  making  other  grants  side  by  side  with  the 
former,  and  in  the  same  line  of  travel,  pro- 
vided there  be  no  express  violation  of  the 
jftrst  grant.  Shorter  v.  Smith,  (1851)  9  Ga. 
526.  See  also  Young  v.  Harrison,  (1849)  6 
Ga.  130. 

A  state  law  prohibiting  the  courts  of  the 
different  counties  from  licensing  a  ferry 
within  half  a  mile  in  a  direct  line  from  an 


established  ferry,  has  in  it  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  a  special  contract.  It  is  a  matter 
of  ordinary  legislation,  subject  to  be  repealed 
at  any  time  when  in  the  judgment  of  the 
legislature  the  public  interest  should  require 
the  repeal.  Wheeling,  etc.,  Bridge  Co.  v. 
Wheeling  Bridge  Co.,  (1891)  138  U.  S.  292. 

Grant  by  supplemental  Act.  —  When  a 
statute  has  granted  to  a  person  a  perpetual 
privilege  to  keep  a  forrj',  a  supplemental  Act 
making  the  right  exclusive  does  not  prevent 
the  legislature  from  granting  a  ferry  right 
to  another  person,  when  the  exclusive  right 
was  given  without  consideration.  Johnson 
V.  Crow.   (1878)   87  Pa.  St.  189. 

Necessarily  ezclusiYe  unless  limited.  — The 
grant  of  a  ferr>'  franchise  by  the  legislature 
of  the  state,  unless  limited  by  some  general 
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law  or  some  rrstrictod  provision  in  the  grant  or  the  exigeneiea  of  the  state  demand  it,  all 

itself,  is  neceHHarily  exclu^^ive  to  the  extent  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  may  be 

of  the  privileges  thus  conferred.     Permitting  assumed  apon  adequate  compensation  to  be 

rival  ferries  to  br  set  up  within  the  limits  made  therefor.     Mills  9.  St.  Clair  Coontr, 

of  a  prior  ferry  franchise,  so  that  they  might  (1845)  7  111.  227. 


occupy  the  whole  extent  of  the  landing  place 


Erection  of  competing  toll  bridge.  —  The 


of    the   owners   of   the    prior    franchise    and  k^^,   «*   „    #*«-„  ^!^«u-»  «.    ^7^    ««ii«^ 

thereby  compel  them  to  violate  their  obliga-  \^l  ?L  *  /ifJ?'    ^OT^.J'  vZ^  Ttl 

tions  and  forfeit  their  franchise  without  any  *^"?^  ^/^.^Wio^^ni^^I^'  ^.f^i^l^ 

fault  or  neplipence  on  their  part,  would  im-  J?^  ^f  *^%Pn  hL^r«?'r«^                   h^t 

pair  the  obligation  of  its  contract      Such  a  Xa1y%n"h&^^^^^^ 

contract,    nowever.   .«   always   subject   to   an  J^  n^t ^Violation  o^^^    vested  righte  of  such 

J!^.?!V%h!;?'J^?ir.r'?h'TM     i^"^^i1S      '"T  owner.    Dyer  r.  Tuskaloosa  Bridge  Co. 
power  that  whenever  the  public  good  requires,       ^  jg^gj  g  p^^^  \h\9..)  296. 

c.  REouiJk.TioN  OF  Rates. —  The  state  may  regulate  ferry  rates  and 
determine  what  are  reasonable  charges. 

Chosen  Freeholder  r.  SUte,  (1853)  24  N.  J.  L.  718. 

25.  Of  Navigation  Companiei. — A  statute  incorporated  a  navigation  company, 
leasing  to  tlie  company  for  a  term  of  years  a  line  of  navigation,  by  whidi 
charter,  in  consideration  of  the  company  improving  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
it  was  authorized  to  cliarge  tolls  prescribed  by  the  state  legislature,  reserving 
the  right  of  all  citizens  to  navigate  the  stream  upon  the  payment  of  tolls.  It 
was  held  that  a  later  statute  repealing  in  part  the  charter  of  the  company  and 
"  so  much  of  said  Act  as  gave  to  the  company  the  tolls  and  revenues  arising 
or  to  arise  from  said  line  of  navigation,"  was  invalid  as  impairing  the  obligation 
of  the  charter  contract. 

Sinking  Fund  t\  Green,  etc..  River  Nav.  pensation   being   made,    cannot   be   doubted, 

Co.,    (1880)    79   Ky.   75.   in   which  case  the  nor   can    one   legislature  bind   a   Bucoeeding 

court  said :   *'  The  rifi^ht  of  the  state  to  resume  one,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  pre- 

the  control  of  these  improvements,  when  pub-  vent   the   exercise   of   this   sovereign   power, 

lie  necessity  demands  it.  on  the  payment  of  a  In  this  position  we  concur  with  counsel,  but 

just  compensation  to  the  appellee,  is  unques-  cannot  assent  to  a  doctrine  that  will  allow 

tioned;  in  otbrr  words,  the  riirht  of  the  state  the  state  to  alter  or  abolish  such  contracts 

to  take  private  property,  or  rights  in  prop-  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  legislature, 

erty,  acquired  under  a  loirislative  enactment  the  necessities  of  the  public  or  the  interests 

of  wluitever  kind  for  public  use,  upon  com-  of  the  state  require  it." 

26.  Of  Building  and  Loan  Associations. —  While  a  private  corporation  ma;  at 
any  time  exercise  in  a  lawful  manner  its  inherent  right  to  amend,  alter,  or 
rei)enl  it.s  by-laws,  no  amendment,  alteration,  or  repeal  thereof  can  have  the 
legal  effect  of  defeating  any  vested  right  of  its  stockholders.  This  is  true 
because,  under  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  power  to  adopt  by-laws  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  a  contract  cannot  be  constitutionally  conferred  upon 
the  corj)oration.  Accordingly,  though  a  mutual  association  may  in  its  by-laws 
reserve  to  itself  power  to  prescribe  from  time  to  time  how  its  business  shall  be 
conducted,  yet  after  it  has  entered  into  a  special  contract  it  cannot  be  impaired 
by  the  repeal  of  by-laws  with  reference  to  the  provisions  of  which  it  was  made, 
or  by  securing  an  amendment  to  its  charter  designed  to  bring  about  such  a 
result.  It  follows  that  where  an  advance  was  made  to  a  borrowing  member 
of  a  building  and  loan  association  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  existing 
by-laws,  under  which  he  was  accorded  the  privilege  of  discharging  his  indebted- 
ness to  t!i(^  association  on  the  basis  of  the  payment  by  him  of  eighty-four  monthly 
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instalments  of  dues  and  interest^  his  vested  right  under  his  contract  of  loan 

to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege  could  not  be  defeated  by  any  subsequent 

change  in  the  internal  law  of  the  association^  whether  affected  by  an  alteration 

in  its  by-laws  or  through  an  amendment  to  its  charter. 

Interstate   Bldg.,   etc.,   Assoc,   v.    Wooton,  An  Indiana  Act  which  provided  that  "the 

(1901)  113  Ga.  247.  bonds,  notes,  or  mortgages  belonging  to  any 

Ti.«  ^^»f««^4^  »«i„*;^«-  «.:«;.»  *-««.  •«««,  association    shall    not    he   negotiable    except 

ine  contract  relations  arising  from  mem-  „^^ ^«j^«  ^*  *u^  n:- u  r<^„-*  ^-  *u^ 

bership   in  a  building  and  lo^  association  HPj'^  *?  ^'^^,".  ^*  the  Circuit  Court  or  the 

«*«««;L^  „Jwi  -  il    i?       ,    *      1  ™/^  ^"  judge  thereof,  in  vacation,  of  the  county  m 

organized  under  the  New  Jersey  law  (1  Gen.  „,irjlv  xu^  «,;L«;v»-i  ^ffi««  ^#  »«;^  „co««;„f;^« 

Stat.,  p.  331)   cannot  constitutionally  be  al-  y^*»'«.^  ^^L^.'^'^'P*!  ??^^  ''I  ^^'^  association 

*a^^^^  ;«  cii^k  nr.-^  «-  4.^  :^.«..:.  «««  ^ui:,».4.i^»  *8  situated,     was   held  to  be  constitutional. 

S"  Ser^r  ^„t.T'J.Xt&"  Bowlby  ..  Kline.  (1902,  28  Ind.  App.  669. 
Sav.,  etc.,  Assoc.,   (1902)   68  N.  J.  L.  688. 

27.  Of  Cemetery  AsaooiatioiiB. —  A  cemetery  association  was  created  a  cor- 
poration, with  power  to  acquire,  hold,  and  use  lands,  not  exceeding  five  acres, 
in  a  town  for  cemetery  purposes.  The  company  was  authorized,  by  its  charter, 
to  lay  off  and  plat  its  grounds,  to  erect  all  necessary  buildings,  and  do  all  other 
acts  that  might  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  lands  for  the  purposes  intended.  Its 
organization  was  completed,  and  a  part  of  the  lands  purchased  were  inclosed 
and  platted,  and  large  sums  of  money  were  expended  in  beautifying  and  pre- 
paring the  grounds.  An  Act  of  the  legislature  intending  to  prohibit,  absolutely, 
the  use  of  grounds  by  the  company  for  burial  purposes,  was  held  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

Lake  View  v.  Rose  HiU  Cemetery  Co.,  (1873)  70  111.  102. 

28.  Of  Edncational  and  Charitable  Institiitions. —  An  eleemosynary  institution 

was   incorporated   for   the   purpose  of  perpetuating   the   application   of  the 

bounty  of  the  donors  to  the  specified  objects  of  that  bounty,  and  its  trustees 

or  governors  were  originally  named  by  the  founder  and  invested  with  the 

power  of  perpetuating  themselves.     The  charter  was  granted  by  the  crown, 

and  the  corporation  was  created,  capable  of  receiving  and  distributing  forever, 

according  to  the  will  of  the  donors,  the  donations  which  should  be  made  to  it. 

The  consideration  for  which  they  stipulated  was  the  perpetual  application  of  the 

fund  to  its  object,  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  themselves.     Tliis  was  plainly 

a  contract  to  which  the  donors,  the  trustees,  and  the  crown,  to  whose  riglits  and 

obligations  the  state  succeeded,  were  the  original  parties.     It  was  a  contract 

made  on  a  valuable  consideration,  for  the  security  and  disposition  of  property 

on  the  faith  of  which  real  and  personal  estate  had  been  conveyed  to  the 

corporation,  and  was  tlierefore  a  contract  the  obligation  of  which  could  not  be 

impaired  without  violating  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Dartmouth   College  v.  Woodward,    (,1819)  created  by  the  state  for  a  public  purpose,  it 

4  Wheat.    (U.   S.)    641.  reverftinfr    (1817)    1  was  held  that  the  seminary  was  a  public  cor- 

N.  H.  111.    See  Cary  Library  r.  BJiss,  (1890)  poration  which  possessed  no  contract  which 

151  Mass.  364.  "  was  impaired   bv   a  subsequent  Act  of  the 

thonzed  the  establishment  of  a  seminary,  and  |^q  ^j^  g-  "^  j  ?  y  / 
provided  that  the  fines,  penalties,  and  for- 
feitures collected  within  the  county  should  University  of  LonisviUe.  —  The  original 
be  devoted  for  its  establishment,  there  being  charter  of  the  University  of  Louisville  created 
no  private  incorporations  nor  stockholders  a  private  corporation,  which  was  protected 
nor  shares  of  stock,  but  the  seminary  was  by  the  constitutional  provision;  and  so  much 
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of  the  amended  charter  of  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville,  of  1851,  an  related  to  the  preexisting 
corporation  and  charter  of  the  university, 
and  vested  or  professed  to  vest  in  a  new  cor- 
poration, or  in  new  trustees,  the  property 
and  privileges  of  the  original  corporation, 
waa  void.  Louisville  r.  Louisville  University, 
(1865)    15  B.  Mon.   (Ky.)   642. 

St  John's  College,  lUryUnd.  —  The  state, 
on  application  of  certain  public-spirited  citi- 
sens,  granted  the  charter  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, and  the  preamble  to  the  Act  for  found- 
ing the  college  set  out  fully  the  motives  of 
both  parties.  It  stated  that  '*  it  appears  to 
this  general  assembly  that  many  public- spir- 
ited individuals,  from  an  earnest  desire  to 
promote  the  founding  a  college  or  seminary 
of  learning  on  the  western  shore  of  this 
state,  have  subscribed  and  procured  subscrip- 
tions, to  a  considerable  amount,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  very  large  additions 
will  be  obtained  to  the  same,  throughout  the 
different  counties  of  the  said  shore,  if  they 
were  made  capable,  in  law,  to  receive  and 
apply  the  same  towards  founding  and  carry- 
ing on  a  college  or  general  seminary  of  learn- 
ing, with  such  salutary  plan,  and  with  such 
legislative  assistance  and  direction,  as  the 
general  assembly  might  think  fit,  and  this  gen- 
eral assembly,  highly  approving  those  gener- 
ous exertions  of  individuals,  are  desirous  to 
embrace  the  present  favorable  occasion  of 
peace  and  prosperity  for  making  lasting  pro- 
vision for  the  encouragement  and  advance- 
ment of  all  useful  knowledge  and  literature 
through  every  part  .of  the  state."  The 
third  section  of  the  Act  constituted  certain 
persons  agents  "  for  soliciting  and  receiving  '* 
subscriptions  to  the  college;  and  the  nine- 
teenth section,  *'  to  provide  a  permanent  fund 
for  the  further  encouragement  and  establish- 
ment of  the  said  college,"  enacted  *'  that  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  current  money,  be  annually  and  for- 
ever hereafter  given  and  granted,  as  a  dona- 
tion by  the  public,  to  the  use  of  the  said  col- 
lege," etc.  By  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
1805,  ch.  85,  this  donation  was  discontinued 
and  ordered  to  remain  in  the  treasury,  sub- 
ject to  the  appropriation  of  the  legislature  to 
literary  purposes,  and  for  disseminating 
learning  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state. 
The  court  held :  "  First.  That  the  annual 
appropriation  made  by  the  nineteenth  section 
of  the  Act  of  1784,  Vh.  37,  of  the  sum  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  current 
money,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  sal- 
aries, etc.,  constitutes,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  a  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  state,  which  could  not  be  legally  re- 
pealed by  the  Act  of  1805,  ch.  85.  Second. 
That  the  Act  of  1805,  ch.  85,  was  a  violation 
of  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  de- 
clares that  no  state  shall  pass  any  law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts.  Third. 
That  the  Act  of  1784,  ch.  37,  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  constitutes  such  a 
contract  as  would,  if  entered  into  between  in- 
dividual citizens,  be  legally  binding  upon 
them."  St.  John's  College  v.  State,  (1860) 
15  Md.  330. 


Girard  College.  — A  sUtute  entitled  ''An 
Act  providing  for  the  opening  of  Girard  ave- 
nue and  Twenty-second  street  through  the 
grounds  of  Girard  College,"  was  held  not  to 
be  invalid  as  impairing  the  obligation  of  any 
contract  contained  in  the.  legislation  execut- 
ing the  trusts  created  by  the  will  of  Stephen 
Girard.  Opening  of  Streets  Through  Girani 
College  Grounds,  (1874)  10  Phila.  (Pa.)  145, 
31  Leg.  Int.  (Pa.)  164. 

In  1794  the  Medical  Society  of  Sonth 
Carolina  was  incorporated.  In  1817  this 
society  was  authorized  to  license  applicants 
to  practice  physic  and  surgery,  and  in  1823 
to  organize  a  medical  college,  establish  pro- 
fessorships, confer  medical  degrees,  etc  The 
college  wa«  duly  organized,  and  the  society 
was  in  possession  of  considerable  funds,  de- 
rived principally  from  appropriations  made 
by  the  state,  and  the  city  council  of  Charles- 
ton, for  the  use  of  the  college.  In  1831  the 
legislature,  without  the  consent  of  the  medi- 
cal society,  pas^^ed  an  Act  "  to  incorporate 
the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina/' 
which  conferred  on  it  the  power  to  confer 
medical  degrees,  and  inter  alia,  provided 
"  that  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  duties  here- 
tofore conferred  upon  or  required  of  the  medi- 
cal society,  in  relation  to  the  medical  college, 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  cor- 
poration" created  by  this  Act.  It  was  held 
that  the  Act  of  1831  was  unconstitutional 
and  void.  State  v,  Heyward,  (1832)  3  Rich. 
L.  (S.  Car.)  389. 

A  charter  which  is  revocable  at  the  wiU  of 
the  grantor  is  only  a  qwa^i  contract,  and 
approaches  much  more  closely  to  the  character 
of  a  license.  To  such  a  charter  the  rule  of 
the  Dartmouth  College  case  does  not  apply. 
Wagner  Free  Institute  r.  Philadelphia, 
(1890)   132  Pa.  St.  614. 

Where  a  corporation  is  made  the  mere 
creature  of  legislative  will,  established  for 
the  general  good,  endowed  by  the  state  alone, 
the  legislature  may,  at  pleasure,  modify  the 
Act  of  incorporation  or  law  by  which  it  was 
created.  The  trustees  of  such  a  corporation 
are  mere  mandatories  of  the  state.  But 
where  certain  individuals  are  incorporated 
and  constituted  a  body  politic  as  trustees  of 
an  academy,  with  power  to  acquire  property 
and  receive  donations  from  individuals  and 
the  state,  on  condition  to  establish  an  acad- 
emy and  educate  pupils,  and  also  receive  a 
yearly  grant  from  the  state  on  condition  to 
teach  a  cert.iin  nuinljor  of  indigent  children, 
and  comply  with  such  condition,  the  corpora- 
tors acquire  vested  rights  in  the  nature  of 
a  contract  which  cannot  be  taken  from  them 
by  the  state  without  a  manifest  violation  of 
the  r()n,>;titnlion  of  thp  United  States.  Mont- 
pelier  Academy  v.  George,  (1839)    14  La.  395. 

Transfer  of  governing  power.  —  It  appear- 
ing that  by  the  charter  of  Dartmouth  College 
the  whole  power  of  governing  the  college,  of 
appointing  and  removing  tutors,  of  fixing 
their  salaries,  of  directing  the  course  of  study 
to  be  pursued  by  the  students,  and  of  filling 
vacancies  created  in  their  own  body,  waa 
vested  in  the  trustees,  and  that  on  the  pari 
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of  the  crown  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that 
the  corporation  thus  constituted  should  con- 
tinue forever,  and  that  the  number  of  trustees 
should  forever  consist  of  twelve  and  no  more, 
it  was  held  that  a  statute  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  trustees  and  giving  the  appointment  of 
the  additional  members  to  the  executive  of 
the  state,  and  creating  a  board  of  overseers 
to  consist  of  twenty-five  persons,  of  whom 
twenty-one  were  also  appointed  by  the  execu- 
tive, who  had  power  to  inspect  and  control 
the  most  important  acts  of  the  trustees,  con- 
stituted such  a  change  as  impaired  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  charter  contract.  "The  whole 
power  of  governing  the  college  is  transferred 
from  trustees  appointed  according  to  the  will 
of  the  founder,  expressed  in  the  charter,  to 
the  executive  of  New  Hampshire.  The  man- 
agement and  application  of  the  funds  of  this 
eleemosynary  institution,  which  are  placed  by 
the  donors  in  the  hands  of  trustees  named  in 
the  charter  and  empowered  to  perpetuate 
themselves,  are  placed  by  this  Act  under  the 
control  of  the  government  of  the  state.  The 
will  of  the  state  is  substituted  for  the  will 
of  the  donors,  in  every  essential  operation  of 
the  college.  This  is  not  an  immaterial 
change.  The  founders  of  the  college  con- 
tracted, not  merely  for  the  perpetual  applica- 
tion of  the  funds  which  they  gave  to  the  ob- 
jects for  which  those  funds  were  given;  they 
contracted  also  to  secure  that  application  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  corporation.  They 
contracted  for  a  system  which  should,  as  far 
as  human  foresight  can  provide,  retain  for- 
ever the  government  of  tne  literary  institu- 
tion they  had  formed,  in  the  hands  of  persons 
approved  by  themselves."  Dartmouth  Ck>llege 
V.  Woodward,  (1819)  4  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  651, 
reversing  (1817)  1  N.  H.  111. 

Manner  of  electing  trustees. — The  Mary- 
land Act  of  1858,  which  changed  the  manner 
of  electing  trustees  of  the  Bladensburg  Acad- 
emy from  that  prescribed  by  its  charter,  was 
held  to  be  unconstitutional,  irrespective  of 
whether  there  were  contributions  made  to  the 
academy  by  individuals  on  the  faith  of  the 
charter  or  not.  Sheriff  v.  Lowndes,  (1860) 
16  Md.  357.  See  also  Norris  v.  Abingdon 
Academy,  (1834)  7  Gill  &  J.  (Md.)  7. 

Where  an  Act  was  passed  incorporating 
certain  persons  as  the  trustees  of  schools, 
authorizing  the  sale  of  lands  by  them  belong- 
ing to  the  town,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
to  be  employed  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
and  the  trustees  were  empowered  to  fill  va- 
cancies in  their  board,  it  was  held  that  a 
later  Act  which  authorized  the  town  to 
choose  a  new  set  of  trustees  and  directed  the 
first  trustees  to  deliver  over  the  trust  prop- 
erty was  unconstitutional, -as  it  violated  the 
contract  made  prior  thereto.  New  Gloucester 
School  Fund  v.  Bradbury,  (1834)  11  Me.  118. 

Transferring  academy  to  common  school 
district.  —  In  the  year  1798  the  legislature  of 
Kentucky,  with  a  view  of  affording  greater 
facilities  for  education  and  to  establish 
seminaries  of  learning  in  each  county  through 
the  entire  commonwealth,  donated  to  each 
county  six  thousand  acres  of  its  vacant  and 


unappropriated  lands,  located  south  of  Gr^en 
river,  for  that  purpose.  A  donation  was  made 
to  a  certain  county,  and  certain  parties  were 
constituted  a  body  politic,  and  styled  by  the 
name  of  the  trustees  of  Brasken  Academy. 
The  trustees,  under  authority,  sold  the  lands 
and  established  a  school  in  accordance  with 
the  law.  It  was  held  that  an  Act  of  the 
legislature  which  vested  the  right  and  title 
to  the  academy  and  its  grounds  in  the  trus- 
tees of  a  common  school  district  was  uncon- 
stitutional. Graded  School  Dist.  No.  2  V. 
Bracken  Academy,  (1894)  95  Ky.  436. 

Freedom  from  sectarian  control.  —  By  the 
charter  of  St.  Charles  College,  Missouri,  the 
corporators  were  named,  and  provision  was 
made  for  the  choice  of  their  successors  in  a 
particular  manner.  The  college  was  to  be 
unsectarian  in  its  character,  at  least  in  this, 
that  no  power  or  control  over  it  was  given 
to  any  ecclesiastical  body;  and  it  was  ex- 
pressly provided  that  the  board  of  curators 
should  conduct  it  on  the  principles  of  its 
foundation,  which  were  declared  to  be  purely 
literary,  embracing  languages,  the  sciences 
and  liberal  arts,  and  expressly  excluding  the- 
ology. The  board  also  was  forbidden  to  make 
any  regulation  rendering  a  place  in  the  classes 
oflTensive  to  reasonable,  liberal-minded  per- 
sons, whatever  their  religious  opinions.  The 
declared  objects  and  principles  of  the  founda- 
tion were  inconsistent  with  any  special  or 
denominational  religious  influence,  and  the 
choice  of  future  curators  was  to  be  uncon- 
trolled by  any  ecclesiastical  body  or  person- 
age. The  amendment  to  the  charter,  by  re- 
quiring the  concurrence  in  the  choice  of 
curators  of  an  ecclesiastical  body  represent- 
ing one  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the 
state,  endangers,  in  this  regard,  the  principles 
of  the  foundation;  and,  even  if  it  did  not,  it 
changes  the  character  of  the  administrators  of 
the  trust,  hinders  the  free  choice  of  their 
successors,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
founder,  by  the  men  to  whom  he  had  in- 
trusted his  bounty,  and  essentially  impairs 
the  contract  under  which  he  advanced  it. 
State  V.  Adams,  (1869)  44  Mo.  570. 

Incorporated  academy  endotoed  hy  state.  — 
The  Federal  Constitution  does  not  prohibit 
the  state  from  passing  an  Act  controlling  the 
management  of  an  incorporated  academy,  en- 
dowed entirely  by  the  state,  and  the  state 
may  change  the  mode  of  electing  trustees  and 
supersede  those  in  office.  Dart  v.  Houston, 
(1857)  22  Ga.  506. 

Change  in  constitution  of  trustees  of  chtfi- 
table  institution.  —  Trustees  of  an  orphan 
house,  appointed  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a 
will  devising  property  for  the  uses  and  trusts 
named  therein,  and  incorporated  with  the 
principal  of  the  house,  under  the  style  of 
"the  Principal  and  Trustees  of  the  Emaus 
Orphan  House,"  had  vested  rights  by  the  will 
and  the  Act  of  incorporation,  and  also,  be- 
yond their  own  franchises,  were  the  deposita- 
ries and  guardians  of  the  vested  rights  of  the 
beneficiaries,  and  a  statute  authorizing  the 
nomination  and  appointment  of  trustees  by  a 
diflTerent  system  impaired  the  contract  of  the 
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8tatc  nmlaiiu'd  in  the  Hiarter  of  incorpora- 
tion.   Brown  r.  Hummel.  ( 1847)  6  Pa.  St.  86. 

Grants  of  lands.  —  .In  Avi  oi  the  legislature 
appropriating  lands  for  the  use  of  a  school, 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  lands,  constituted  a 
grant  \\liieh  was  incapable  of  Hubnequent  im- 
pairment by  the  legislature.  Franklin  County 
Grammar  School  r.  Bailey,  (1889)  62  Vt.  467. 

A  grant  of  land  by  a  city  in  a  contract 
which  the  state  has  no  power  to  impair,  and 
a  grant  made  for  the  purpose  of  public  in- 
struction, reli^xioua  or  literary,  cannot  be  im- 
paired. r:ih'<loniiin  County  Grammar  School 
V.  Burt,  (1839)    11  Vt.  632. 

Under  av  Act  of  Congreaa.  —  When  the  In- 
diana territorial  le^rislature  incorporated  an 
institution  by  the  name  of  **  The  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Vincennes  University,"  a 
grant  of  land  under  an  Act  of  Congress  pro- 
viding "  that  one  entire  township,  which  shall 
be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  the  one  heretofore  re- 
served for  that  purpose,  shall  be  reserved  for 
the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  vested 
in  the  legislature  of  the  said  state,  to  be 
appropriated  solely  to  the  use  of  such  semi- 
nary by  the  said  legislature,"  attached  to  the 
board  and  did  not  vest  in  the  territory  or 
state  after  its  admission,  and  the  board,  by 
accepting  and  exercising  their  corporate  pow- 
ers, acquired  certain  rights  and  made  certain 
contracts  which  could  not  be  impaired  by  the 
legislature.  They  constituted  an  eleemosy- 
nary corporation  in  which  the  state  has  no 
property  and  can  exercise  no  power  to  defeat 
the  trust.  Vincennes  University  v.  Indiana, 
(1852)   14  How,  (U.  S.)  275. 

Funds  were  giyen  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  library  in  a  certain  town,  and  the 
donor  designated  certain  trustees,  consisting 
of  the  selectmen,  school  committee,  and  the 
settled  ministers  of  the  town,  to  manage  the 
library  and  its  property.  The  town  accepted 
the  proposition,  which  transaction  constituted 
a  contract  that  was  impaired  by  a  statute 
creating  a  corporation  and  authorizing  it  with 
the  assent  of  the  town  to  take  the  library's 
property  lield  bv  the  trustees.  Cary  Li- 
brary V.  Bliss,   (1890)    151  Mass.  364. 

Removal  to  another  place.  —  A  transfer  of 
an  educational  institute  to  a  religious  de- 
nomination, which  was  effected  by  a  resolu- 
tion passed  at  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  the 
town,  which  declared  that  the  institute 
should  bo  under  the  control  of  the  denomina- 
tion, but  provided  that  the  property  should 
revert  to  the  stockholders  on  failure  of  the 
church  to  sustain  the  institute  or  on  its  dis- 
continuance from  any  cause,,  and  by  a  legisla- 
tive charter  providini?  that  if  "the  Methodist 
church  shall  ever  relinquish  or  surrender  or 
cease  to  exercise  a  control  over  said  institute, 
then,  and  in  that  case,  its  control  and  man- 
agement shall  revert  to  and  vest  in  said 
stockholders,  who  may,  at  a  meeting  for  that 
purpose  called,  proceed  to  elect  a  board  of 
trustees;  and  if  said  corporation  shall  cease 
to  exist,  or  be  dissolved,  or  its  charter  sur- 
rendered or  repealed,  all  its  property  of  every 
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kind  or  description  shall  vest  in  said  stoek- 
holders,"  was  held  not  to  constitute  such  a 
contract  as  would  be  impaired  by  a  statute 
oonferring  on  the  board  of  education  of  the 
denomination  authority  to  remove  the  insti- 
tute and  its  capital  and  funds  from  that 
town  to  some  other  place  within  the  bounds 
of  the  annual  conference.  Bryan  v.  Board  of 
Education,  (1894)  151  U.  S.  647,  a^irmimg 
(1890)   90  Ky.  322. 

Sale  of  oouaty  seminary.  —  The  proyiaion 
in  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Indiana, 
adopted  in  1861,  sec  2,  art.  8,  authorizing 
the  sale  of  county  seminaries^  and  the  Act 
enacted  in  pursuance  thereof  in  1852,  were 
held  to  be  unconstitutional  as  to  the  Switzer- 
land County  ^Seminary.  Edwards  r.  Jagers, 
(1862)  19  Ind.  407,  following  Dartmouth 
College  t7.  Woodward,  (1819)  4  Wheat.  (U. 
S.)  518. 

Sale  of  intoxicating  liquora.  —  The  charter 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  provided  that  a 
place  "  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  or 
zumished,  except  for  mecucinal  or  mechanical 
purposes,  within  one  mile  of  the  site  of  said 
university,  is  hereby  declared  a  nuisance,  and 
subject  to  abatement  as  such."     By  the  re- 
vised charter  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  adopted 
by  the  general  assembly  Feb.   13,   1863,  the 
power  to  grant  or  refuse  licenses  for  the  sale 
of  liquors  within  the  city  limits  was  con- 
ferred on  the  mayor  and  city  council.     The 
clause  in  the  charter  of  the  university  was 
repealed  by  the  revised  charter  of  the  city. 
It  was  contended,  howeyer,  that  the  charter 
of  the  university  was  a  grant  to  a  private 
corporation,  and  under  the  decision  in  Dart- 
mouth College  r.  Woodward,  (1819)  4  Wheat 
(U.   S.)    618,  the  grant  became  yested  and 
beyond  legislative  control;  but  the  court  held 
otherwise,  and  said :     "  There  is  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  this  case  and  that   of  the 
Dartmouth  College  r.   Woodward,    (1819)    4 
Wheat.  (U.  S.)   618.    In  that  case  there  was 
a  grant  of  power  and  authority  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  body,  and  the  legislature  sub- 
sequently attempted  to  amend  their  charter, 
so  as  to  abridge  the  powers  of  the  body,  and 
require  them  to  be  exercised  in  a  different 
mode  and  by  a  larger  number  of  trustees,  and 
gave  the  appointment  of  additional  trustees 
to  the  executive  of  the  state,  and  created  a 
board  of  overseers  with  power  to  inspect  and 
control  the  most  important  acta  of  the  trus- 
tees.    There  was  in  that  case  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  state  to  control  the  corpora- 
tion, and  to  resume  powers  necessary  to  its 
existence,   and    place   them    partly    in   other 
hands.     In  this  case  there  was  given  to  the 
university  no  power  to  regulate  and  control 
the  sale  of  liquors  within  one  mile  of  the 
site  of  their  institution,  but  the  legislature, 
believing  it  to  be  beneficial  to  the  morals  of 
the    students,    and   promotive   of   education, 
prohibited    their    sale    within    those    limits. 
Tliat  was  manifestly  but  a  police  r^:ulation, 
and  being  such,  had  it  been  conferred  upon 
that  body  by  their  charter,  we  entertain  no 
doubt  the  legislature  could  haye  resumed  it 
at  pleasure."    Dingman  v.  People,  (1869)  51 
111.  277. 
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29.  Of  Religions  Societies.  —  A  state  statute  providing  that,  in  the  con- 
tingency of  a  division  of  any  religious  society,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  a  majority 
to  determine  to  which  branch  such  congregation  shall  hereafter  belong,  which 
determination,  duly  reported  to  the  court,  should  conclude  questions  as  to  the 
property  held  in  trust  for  such  congregation,  is  unconstitutional  when  applied 
to  property  previously  granted  in  trust  for  a  particular  congregation. 

Finley  v.  Brent,  (1890)  87  Va.  103. 

SO.  Tenure  and  Compensation  of  Public  Officers. —  The  appointment  to  and  the 
tenure  of  an  office  created  for  the  public  use,  and  the  regulation  of  the  salary 
afBxed  to  such  office,  do  not  come  within  the  import  of  the  term  "  contracts." 
They  are  functions  appropriate  to  that  dass  of  powers  and  obligations  by  which 
governments  are  enabled,  and  are  called  upon,  to  foster  and  promote  the  general 
good;  functions,  therefore,  which  governments  cannot  be  presumed  to  have 
surrendered,  if  indeed  they  can  under  any  circumjstances  be  justified  in 
surrendering  them. 


Butler  V.  Pennsylvania,  (1850)  10  How. 
(U.  S.)  417.    See  also  the  following  cases: 

Alabama,  —  Benford  v.  Gibson,  (1849)  15 
Ala.  521. 

Arkamaa.  —  Humphry  r.  Sadler,  (1882)  40 
Ark.  100. 

Georgia.  —  Augusta  v.  Sweeney,  (1871)  44 
Ga.  463;  State  v.  Dews,  (1836)  R.  M.  Charlt. 
(6a.)  400. 

IlUnaia.  —  Donahue  v.  Will  County,  ( 1881 ) 
100  111.  04. 

Indiana.  —  State  v.  Hyde,  ( 1891 )  129  Ind. 
296;  Coffin  r.  State,  (1856)  7  Ind.  157. 

Loui&iana,  —  State  v.  Police  Jury,  (1882) 
34  La.  Ann.  41. 

Massachusetts,  —  Opinion  of  Justices, 
(1875)  117  Mass.  603;  Russell  v,  Howe, 
(1858)  12  Gray  (Mass.)  147. 

Mississippi,  —  Kendall  v.  Canton,  (1876) 
£3  Miss.  526;  Hyde  v.  State,  (1876)  52  Miss. 
665;  Swann  17.  Buck,  (1866)  40  Miss.  268; 
State  V,  Smedes,  (1853)  26  Miss.  47. 

MissouH.  — Wilcox  v,  Rodman,  (1870)  46 
Mo.  322. 

New  Jersey, — Kenny  v.  Hudspeth,  (1896) 
59  N.  J.  L.  320;  Hoboken  r.  Gear,  (1859) 
27  N.  J.  L.  268;  Love  v.  Jersey  City,  (1878) 
40  N.  J.  L.  456. 

New  Yorfc.  — People  v.  Coler,  (1902)  71 
N.  Y.  App.  Div.  584;  People  V,  Whitlock, 
(1883)  92  N.  Y.  191. 

South  Carolina.  —  Alexander  v,  McKenzie, 
(1870)  2  S.  Car.  81. 

Tennessee.  —  Jones  v.  Hobbs,  (1874)  4 
Baxt.  (Tenn.)   113. 

Vermont,  —  Cushman  v.  Hale,  (1895)  68 
Vt.  444. 

Virginia.  —  Holladay  v.  Auditor,  (1883)  77 
Va.  426. 

Wisconsin.  — n&U  r.  State,  (1875)  39  Wis. 
79;  State  r.  Douglas.   (1870)  26  Wis.  428. 

Early  doctrine  in  North  Carolina  overruled. 
—  An  officer  appointed  for  a  definite  time  to 
a  legislative  office  has  no  vested  interest  or 
contract  right  to  such  office  of  which  the 
legislature  cannot  deprive  him.  Mial  t?.  El- 
lington,  (1903)    134  N.  Car.  131,  overruling 


Hoke  V.  Henderson,  (1833)  4  Dev.  L.  (N. 
Car. )  1,  which  had  been  followed  in  numerous 
cases. 

Where  a  person  holds  an  office  during  good 
behavior,  with  a  fixed  salary  and  certain 
fees  annexed  thereto,  the  tenure  of  the' office 
cannot  be  altered  without  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  a  contract.  Allen  v.  McKeen,  (1833) 
1  Sumn.  (U.  S.)  276,  1  Fed.  Cas.  No.  229. 

The  appointment  of  a  professor  in  a  uni- 
versity belonging  to  a  state,  for  a  term  of 
years,  "  subject  to  law,"  was  a  contract  which 
the  state  legislature  could,  at  its  discretion, 
and  in  its  pleasure,  bring  to  an  earlier  end, 
and  no  obligation  was  impaired  by  the  elec- 
tion and  induction  of  a  successor  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term.  Head  t'.  Missouri 
University,  (1873)  19  Wall.  (U.  S.)  630, 
affirming  (1871)  47  Mo.  220. 

Where  the  office  of  vice-director  and  po- 
mologist  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  was 
created  by  the  trustees,  and  a  person  was 
elected  to  the  office,  at  a  stated  salary  for  a 
fixed  term,  and  the  position  was  accepted, 
but  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the 
office  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
which  abolished  the  office  of  pomologist  and 
prohibited  the  allowance  of  any  compensation 
therefor,  it  was  held  that  the  Act  of  the 
legislature  was  constitutional,  as  the  person 
elected  was  an  officer.  Vincenheller  r. 
Reagan,  (1901)  69  Ark,  460. 

A  contract  entered  into  between  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  state  and  an  individual,  under  fl.c 
authority  of  a  state  statute  by  wliicli  the 
individual  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
state  at  a  specified  compensation  for  a  defi- 
nite term,  does  not  pive  to  the  contractor  a 
public  office  which  the  legislature  has  the 
right  to  abolish  at  pleasure,  but  is  a  contract 
within  the  purview  of  the  constitutional 
provision.  Hall  v.  Wisconsin,  (1880)  103 
U.  S.  6. 

The  appointment  to  office  by  a  state  gov- 
emment  cannot  be  considered  a  contract  in 
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the  sense  of  the  term  as  used  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Benford  t\ 
Gibson,  (1849)   15  Ala.  521. 

The  election  or  appointment^  for  a  definite 
time,  of  a  city  officer  or  agent  entitled  to  pay 
for  his  services  (when  no  law  prescribes  a 
different  time  for  the  duration  of  the  office 
or  agency),  and  an  acceptance  by  him  of  such 
office  or  appointment,  constitute  a  contract 
between  the  city  and  him»  which  cannot  be 
dissolved  or  changed  by  the  mere  will  and 
act  of  the  city.  Chase  v.  Lowell,  (1856)  7 
Gray  (Mass.)  33. 

Cbange  in  rate  of  compenaation.  — By  au- 
thoritv  of  a  state  statute  certain  persons 
were  by  the  governor  of  the  state  appointed 
to  the  place  of  canal  commissioners,  and  by 
the  same  statute  the  appointment  was  di- 
rected to  be  made  annually  on  the  first  day 
of  February,  and  the  compensation  of  the 
commissioners  regulated  at  four  dollars  per 
dtem  each.  Under  this  law  the  parties  by 
virtue  of  an  appointment  as  of  the  first  of 
February  accepted  and  took  upon  themselves 
the  office  and  duties  of  canal  commissioners. 
By  a  subsequent  statute  the  appointment 
of  canal  commissioners  was  transferred  from 
the  governor  to  the  people  upon  election  by 
the  Utter,  and  the  per  diem  allowance  to  be 
made  to  all  the  commissioners  was  by  this 
law  reduced  from  four  dollars  to  three  dol- 
lars, this  reduction  to  take  effect  from  the 
passage  of  the  Act  of  April  18th,  which  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  provisions  went  into 
operation  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January 
following  its  passage.  It  was  held  that  the 
appointment  of  these  parties  by  the  governor 
under  the  first  law  was  not  a  positive  obli- 
gation or  contract  on  .the  part  of  the  state 
to  employ  them  for  the  entire  period  of  one 
year  at  the  stipulated  rate  of  four  dollars 
per  diem^  and  that  the  change  in  the  tenure 
of  office  and  in  the  rate  of  compensation  was 
not  a  violation  of  this  clause  of  the  United 
States  (institution.  Butler  %>,  Pennsylvania, 
(1850)    10  How.   (U.  S.)   414. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  present  consti- 
tution of  New  York  it  was  competent  for 
the  legislature  to  reduce  the  salary  of  a 
judge  during  his  term  of  office,  after  the 
amount  of  salary  had  been  fixed  by  law,  and 
a  statute  so  reducing  the  salary  was  held  not 
to  be  unconstitutional.  People  v.  Burrows, 
(1868)  27  Barb.  (N.  Y.)   89. 

Services  rendered  by  public  officers  do  not 
partake  of  the  nature  of  contracts,  and   a 


municipal  ordinance  diminishing  the  salary 
of  the  mayor  during  his  continuance  of  ofitee 
is  valid.  Com.  r.  Bacon,  (1820)  6  S.  &  R. 
(Pa.)  322.  See  also  Smith  v.  Philadelphia 
County,   (1851)   2  Pars.  £q.  Cas.   (Pa.)   293. 

The  law  fixing  the  compensation  to  be  al- 
lowed for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  an 
office  does  not  constitute  a  contract  with  the 
officer  who  may  be  appointed,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  He  Ukes  the  office  with  the  liberty 
to  relinquish  it  at  any  time  he  thinks  proper, 
and  with  the  understanding  that  his  com- 
pensation is  subject  to  legislative  control 
Haynes  r.  State,  (1842)  3  Humph.  (Tenn.) 
480.  See  also  Jones  r.  Hobbs,  (1874)  4  Bazt. 
(Tenn.)   113. 

Obligation  to  pay  fixed  rate  after  aerricet 
rendered.  —  Though  a  municipal  officer  has 
no  contract  in  his  office  which  forbids  the 
legislature  or  other  proper  authority  to  change 
the  rate  of  compensation  for  salary  or  ser- 
vices, yet,  after  services  have  been  rendered 
under  a  law,  resolution,  or  ordinance  which 
fixes  the  rate  of  compensation,  there  arises 
an  implied  contract  to  pajr  for  those  services 
at  that  rate.  Its  obligation  is  perfect,  and 
rests  on  the  remedies  which  the  law  then  fpves 
for  its  enforcement,  and  the  constitutional 
provision,  adopted  subsequent  to  the  render- 
ing of  such  services,  restricting  the  limit  of 
municipal  taxation  as  applied  to  such  a  con- 
tract, impairs  its  obligation.  Fisk  v.  Jeffer- 
son Police  Jury,  (1885)  116  U.  S.  133. 

In  the  absence  of  constitutional  restrictiois 

the  power  exists  to  lengthen  or  abridge  the 
term  of  the  office  or  to  declare  the  ofSat  va- 
cant and  fill  the  vacancy  by  another  person. 
People  V.  Van  Gaskin,  (1885)  5  Mont  352. 
See  also  the  following  cases: 

KiVMOA.  —  Manhattan,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v. 
Keeler,  (1884)  32  Kan.  163. 

JfossocAtMena.  —  Taft  t?.  Adams,  (1854)  3 
Gray   (Mass.)    130. 

^et?ckio.  —  Denver  r.  Hobart,  (1874)  10 
Nev.  28. 

Oregon. — Territory  t?.  Pyle,  (1854)  1  Ore- 
gon 149. 

The  people  in  convention  may  abolish  even 
a  constitutional  office.  —  If  the  office  be 
created  by  a  legislative  enactment,  the  legis- 
lature may  abolish  it;  and  if  it  be  created 
by  municipal  authority,  that  same  authority 
may  abolish  it.  Augusta  v.  Sweeney,  (1871) 
44  Ga.  463. 


31.  Mortgagor  and  Mortgagee.  —  The  law  existing  when  a  mortgage  is  made 
enters  into  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  contract. 

Hooker  v.  Burr,  (1904)  194  U.  S.  420.  See 
also  East  Tennessee,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Frazier, 
(1891)  139  U.  S.  288.  But  see  Noel  v. 
Ewing,   (1857)  9  Ind.  37. 

See  also  Lien8  —  Displdcing  vested  mort- 
gage liens y  infra,  p.  852. 


In  Hopkins  v,  Jones,  (1864)  22  Ind.  310, 
it  was  held  that  where  there  is  a  summary 
foreclosure  of  school  fund  mortga^  exe- 
cuted to  the   state   prior   to   1852,   the  sale 


should  be  according  to  the  law  in  force  at 
the  time  the  contract  was  made. 

Legislation  affecting  remedy  merely.  — 
There  has  been  no  impairment  of  the  obliga* 
tion  of  a  contract  by  the  enactment  of  a 
statute,  subsequent  to  the  execution  of  a 
mortgage,  which  solely  affects  the  remedy  and 
does  not  substantially  alter  those  rights  of 
the  mortgagee  or  his  representatives,  which 
existed  when  the  mortgage  was  made.  Red 
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River  Valley  Nat.  Bank  t\  Craig,  (1901)  181 
U.  S.  562. 

Prescribing  manner  of  executing  mortgages. 
—  A  *Veir  yor}i  statute  providing  that  no 
mortgages  given  by  corporations,  excepting 
purchase-money  mortgages,  "  shall  be  issued 
without  the  written  consent,  duly  acknowl- 
edged, of  the  stockholders  owning  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation, 
and  such  consent  shall  be  filed  and  recorded 
in  the  oflSce  of  the  clerk  or  register  of  the 
county  where  it  has  its  principal  place  of 
business,"  if  intended  to  apply  to  mortgages 
by  a  corporation,  executed  pursuant  to  a 
valid  contract  with  the  mortgagee,  made  prior 
to  the  enactment,  would  impair  the  obligation 
of  the  contract,  and  consequently  be  inopera- 
tive, as  to  such  mortgages,  because  of  the 
constitutional  interdiction.  The  Vigilancia, 
(C.  C.  A.  1896)   73  Fed.  Rep.  456. 

Regulating  appointment  of  trustees. --- A 
statute  of  Vermont  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  trustees  annually,  where  a  railroad 
iff  in  the  hands  of  trustees  under  a  mortgage, 
was  held  to  impair  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract in  reference  to  a  railroad  mortgage  deed 
specifying  the  trust  and  the  manner  of  per- 
petuating the  same.  Fletcher  v.  Rutland, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  39  Vt.  633. 

Changing  mode  of  assessing  taxes.  —  A 
state  law  may  change  the  mode  of  assessing 
land  for  taxation  and  enforcing  the  payment 
of  the  taxes  levied  thereon,  and  it  may  thereby 
change  the  relations  between  the  parties  to 
the  mortgage  contract  and  the  state,  but  not 
the  relations  between  themselves  growing  out' 
of  or  constituted  by  the  contract  between 
them.  New  England  Mortg.  Security  Co.  t?. 
Vader,  (1886)  28  Fed.  Rep.  274. 

Shifting  taxation  from  mortgaged  property 
to  security.  —  If,  at  the  time  a  mortgage  on 
land  is  given,  the  state  taxation  only  reaches 
the  mortgaged  property,  the  obligation  of  the 
contract  between  the  mortgagor  and  mort- 
gagee is  not  impaired  by  a  statute  providing 
that  a  mortgage,  *'  whereby  land  or  real 
property,  situate  in  no  more  than  one  county 
of  this  state,  is  made  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  together  with  such  debt, 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  assessment  and  taxa- 
tion, be  deemed  and  treated  as  land  or  real 
property,"  and  "  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed 
to  the  owner  of  such  security  and  debt  in  the 
county,  city,  or  district  in  which  the  land 
or  real  property  affected  by  such  security  is 
situated ;  "  and  "  the  taxes  so  assessed  and 
levied  on  such  security  and  debt  shall  be  a 
lien  thereon,  and  the  debt,  together  with  the 
security,  may  be  sold  for  the  payment  of  any 
taxes  due  thereon,  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  like  effect  that  real  property  or  land  is 
sold  for  the  payment  of  taxes."  Dundee 
Mortg.,  etc.,  Co.  r.  School  Dist.  No.  1,  (1884) 
19  Fed.  Rep.  362.  See  also  Dundee  Mortg., 
etc.,  Co.  V.  School  Dist.  No.  1.  (1884)  21  Fed. 
Rep.  151;  Dundee  Mortg.  Trust  Invest.  Co. 
V.  Parrish,   (1885)   24  Fed.  Rep.  197. 

Changing  time,  place,  and  notice  of  sale.  — 
While  the  legislature  has  power  to  prescribe 
what  process  shall  be  used  for  enforcement 


of  rights  through  the  courts,  and  what  notice 
of  judicial  sales  shall  be  given,  it  certainly 
has  no  power  to  confer  on  any  private  person 
power  to  sell  the  property  of  another  at  such 
time  and  place  and  on  such  notice  as  it  may 
prescribe,  without  regard  to  or  in  violation 
of  any  contract  parties  may  have  made.  In- 
ternational Bldg.,  etc.,  Assoc,  v.  Hardy,  ( 1894) 
86  Tex.  610.  8ee  also  Thompson  v.  Cobb, 
(1902)   95  Tex.  140. 

A  statute  of  yeic  York  which  authorizes 
sales  of  mortgaged  premises  under  the  power 
contained  in  a  mortgage,  upon  a  notice  of 
twelve  weeks,  is  not  unconstitutional  so  far 
as  it  operates  upon  existing  mortgages,  not- 
withstanding that  prior  to  the  statute  a 
notice  of  twenty-four  weeks  was  necessary. 
James  t?.  Stull,  (1850)  9  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  482. 
See  also  Hopkins  17.  Jones,  (1864)  22  Ind. 
310. 

Requiring  debts  to  be  reduced  to  judgment. 
—  A  North  Carolina  Act  which  provided  that 
"  no  property  shall  be  sold  under  any  deed 
of  trust  or  mortgage  until  the  debts  secured 
in  said  deed  are  reduced  to  judgments  ac- 
cording to  the  proWsions  of  this  Act,"  was 
held  to  be  unconstitutional.  Latham  r. 
Whitehurst,   (1873)  69  N.  Car.  33. 

Additional  remedy  on  foreclosure.  —  A  stat- 
ute declaring  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  and  exercise  all  the  powers  and  juris- 
dictions of  a  court  of  chancery  in  all  cases 
of  mortgages  given  by  corporations,  does 
not  violate  this  clause  in  the  case  of  a  mort- 
gage given  before  the  passage  of  the  statute. 
The  statute  is  merely  remedial  for  a  breach 
of  covenant,  and  a  party  in  default  has  no 
ground  of  complaint  that  the  legislature  has 
given  an  additional  remedy  for  his  own  viola- 
tion of  the  contract.  McElrath  v.  Pittsburg, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1867)  55  Pa.  St.  203. 

Mortgagee  purchaser's  right  to  deed.  —  An 
Illinois  statute,  entitled  "  An  Act  in  regard 
to  judgments  and  decrees,  and  the  manner  of 
enforcing  the  same  by  execution,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  redemption  of  real  estate  sold 
under  execution  or  decree,"  provides  in  part: 
"  When  the  premises  mentioned  in  any  such 
certificate  shall  not  be  redeemed  in  pursuance 
of  law,  the  legal  holder  of  such  certificate 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  deed  therefor  at  any 
time  within  five  years  from  the  expiration  of 
the  time  of  redemption.  The  deed  shall  be 
executed  by  the  sheriff,  master  in  chancery, 
or  other  officer  who  made  such  sale,  or  by  his 
successor  in  office,  or  by  some  person  specially 
appointed  by  the  court  for  the  purpose.  If 
the  time  of  redemption  shall  have  elapsed 
before  the  taking  effect  of  this  Act,  a  deed 
may  be  given  within,  two  years  from  the  time 
this  Act  shall  take  effect.  When  such  deed 
is  not  taken  within  the  time  limited  by  this 
Act  the  certificate  of  purchase  shall  be  null 
and  void;  but  if  such  deed  is  wrongfully 
withheld  by  the  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to 
execute  the'  same,  or  if  the  execution  of  such 
deed  is  restrained  by  injunction  or  order  of 
a  court  or  judge,  the  time  during  which  the 
deed  is  so  withheld  or  the  execution  thereof 
restrained  shall  not  be  taken  as  any  part  of 
the  five  years  within  which  said  holder  shall 
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take  a  deed."  The  state  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  Aet  applies  to  mortgagees  in  pos- 
session, and  that  it  operates  not  simply  as  a 
statute  of  limitations  on  the  right  to  obtain 
a  deed,  but  in  effect  as  a  Btatute  forfeiting, 
by  the  nullification  of  the  certificate,  the 
mortgagee's  estate  and  right  of  possession  by 
reason  of  laches,  and  means  that  if  a  deed  be 
not  taken  out  within  the  time  specified,  the 
mortgagee  has  lost  his  debt  and  the  mort- 
gagor has  been  reinstated  in  his  former  title 
by  operation  of  law,  and  without  having  paid 
anything  in  redemption.  As  so  construed  the 
statute  impairs  the  obligation  of  the  mort- 
gagee's contract  when  at  the  time  of  its  enact- 
ment the  title  had  passed  to  the  mortgagee  in 
possession  according  to  the  law  of  the  state 
in  respect  to  mortgages.  Bradley  v.  Light- 
cap,  (1904)  195  U.  S.  16,  rever9ing  (1900) 
186  111.  510.  and  (1903)  201  111.  511. 

Permitting  mortgagor  to  redeem  from  tax 
aale.  —  Where  a  mortgagor,  having  executed 
a  mortgage  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 


redemption  law  of  1803,  permits  the  mort- 
gaged premises  to  go  to  tax  sale  and  deed, 
and  where  the  tax  deed  is  held  invalid,  as  a 
muniment  of  title,  in  an  tfction  brought  in 
ejectment  under  such  deed,  but  the  taxes 
paid  thereunder  are  adjudged  to  be  a  lien  on 
the  premises  and  the  same  ordered  to  be  sold 
to  satisfy  such  lien,  and  where  the  grantee 
of  such  mortgagor  redeems  from  such  sale 
as  provided  in  section  23  of  the  Kansas  Re- 
demption Law  (Gen.  Stat.  1901,  sec  4949),  it 
was  held  that  by  such  redemption  such  real 
estate  is  not  freed  from  the  lien  of  the  mort- 
gage, and  further,  that,  if  said  section  23 
should  be  applied  literally  to  such  a  case,  the 
effect  would  be  to  impair  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  and  hence  in  so  far  it  would  be 
unconstitutional  and  void.  Whether  section  23 
would  apply  to  any  case  in  favor  of  a  mort- 
gagor or  his  grantee,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  lien 
of  a  mortage  where  a  mortgagor  had  per- 
mitted a  lien  for  taxes  to  accrue,  is  not  de- 
cided.   Shrigley  v.  Black,  (1903)  66  Kan.  213w 


32.  Judgment!. —  A  judgment  for  the  amount  due  upon  a  contract  does  not 
terminate  ita  obligation.  The  debt  remains  contractual  in  character,  and  its 
payment  is  as  much  within  the  obligation  of  the  contract  after  the  judgment 
as  it  was  before. 


Lamb  v.  Powder  River  Live  Stock  Co.,  (C. 
C.  A.  1904)  132  Fed.  Rep.  440.  See  also 
Weaver  r.  Lapsley,  (1860)  43  Ala.  224. 

Although  it  has  been  decided  that  a 
judgment  is  no  contract  (Bidleson  v.  Why- 
tel,  (17(>4)  3  Burr.  1548),  yet  the  expression 
in  the  Constitution  is  not  to  impair  the  con- 
tract, but  its  obligation.  And  this  obliga- 
tion, according  to  all  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  means 
the  legal  obligation  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  moral,  or  it  is  the  liability  to  pay 
and  to  perform,  which  the  law  at  once  im- 
poses as  consequent  upon  the  contract.  Now, 
whatever  shape  the  contract  may  assume,  the 
obligation  remains  until  it  is  actually  dis- 
charged, or  until  the  law  will  imply  its 
discharge  from  circumstances.  Any  law, 
therefore,  which  impairs  not  the  original 
contract,  but  this  obligation,  whether  the 
contract  remain  in  its  original  shape  or  has 
been  merged  in  a  judgment,  it  seems  to  me, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  within  the  opera- 
tion of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
Forsyth  v.  Marbury,  (1830)  R.  M.  Charlt. 
(Ga.)  331. 

The  confession  of  a  judgment  is  a  contract 
on  the  side  of  the  defendant,  who  thus  ac- 
knowledges or  assumes  upon  himself  a  debt, 
which  may  be  made  the  ground  of  an  action, 
but  on  the  side  of  the  plaintiff  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  certain  means  of  enforcing 
that  judgment  is  not  an  obligation  arising 
out  of  contract,  but  one  imposed  upon  him 
bv  the  laws  of  the  country.  Livingston  r. 
Moore,   (1833)  7  Pet.   (U.  S.)   549. 

Judgments  founded  on  torts.  —  A  judgment 
founded  on  a  tort  committed  as  an  act  of 
public  war  is  not  such  a  contract  as  is  im- 
paired   by    a   state    constitutional    provision 


declaring  that  "no  citizen  of  this  state  who 
aided  or  participated  in  the  late  war  between 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  a 
part  of  the  people  thereof,  on  either  side, 
shall  be  liable  m  any  proceeding,  ci\il  or 
criminal ;  nor  shall  his  property  be  seized  or 
sold  under  final  process  issued  upon  judg- 
ments or  decrees  heretofore  rendered,  or 
otherwise,  because  of  any  act  done,  accord- 
ing to  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  in  the 
prosecution  of  said  war,  by  either  of  the 
parties  thereto;  the  legislature  shall  pro- 
vide, by  general  law,  for  giving  full  force  and 
effect  to  this  section  by  due  process  of  law." 
Freeland  v.  Williams,  (1889)  131  U.  8.  411. 
See  also  the  following  cases: 

Oeorgia.  —  McAfee  v.  Covington,  (1883) 
71  Ga.  272. 

Louisiana.  —  State  v.  New  Orleans,  ( 1880) 
32  La.  Ann.  709. 

Texas.  —  Sherman  v.  Langham,  (1897)  92 
Tex.  13. 

West  Virginia.  —  Peerce  r.  KitzmiUer, 
(1882)  19  W.  Va.  564. 

The  right  to  reimbursement  for  damages 
caused  by  a  mob  or  riotous  assemblage  of 
people  is  not  founded  upon  any  contract  be- 
tween a  city  and  the  sufferers.  A  lia- 
bility for  damages  is  created  by  a  law  of 
the  legislature  and  can  be  withdrawn  or  lim- 
ited at  pleasure,  and  its  character  is  not 
at  all  cHanged  by  the  fact  that  the  amount 
of  loss,  in  pecuniary  estimation,  has  been 
ascertained  and  established  by  judgments. 
Judgments  for  torts  are  imposed  upon  the 
losing  party  by  a  higher  authority  against 
his  will  and  protest.  The  prohibition  of 
this  clause  was  intended  to  secure  the  ob- 
servance of  good  faith  in  the  stipulation  of 
parties  against  any  state  action,  and  where 
a  transaction  is  not  based  upon  any  assent  of 
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parties  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  faith  is 
pledged  by  it,  and  no  case  arises  for  the 
operation  of  the  prohibition.  Louisiana  r. 
New  Orleans,  (1883)  109  U.  8.  287. 

A  judgment  is  not  a  contract  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitutional  provision;  it 
lacks  the  element  of  consent  necessary  to  a 
contract.  Stanford  17.  Ck)ram,  (1903)  28 
Mont.  288.  See  also  Ferry  v.  Campbell, 
(1900)  110  Iowa  290;  Williams  v.  Waldo, 
(1841)  4  111.  264;  Ew  p.  McKnight,  (1896) 
4  Ohio  Dec.  284;  In  re  Kennedy,  (1870)  2  S. 
Car.  216;  Wyoming  Nat.  Bank  17.  Brown, 
(1900)  0  Wyo.  153. 

Fiction  that  judgment  is  contract  of  record. 
—  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  judgment  not 
founded  upon  an  agreement,  expressed  or 
implied,  is  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of 
the  constitutional  provision.  The  fiction  that 
the  judgment  is  a  contract  of  record  cannot 
convert  the  result  of  a  proceeding,  not  founded 
upon  an  agreement,  express  or  implied,  but 
upon  a  transaction  wanting  the  assent  of  a 
party,  into  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of 
this  clause.  Garrison  v.  New  York,  (1874)' 
21  Wall.  (U.  S.)  203.  See  also  Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel  Co.  v.  McFadden,  (C.  C.  A.  1900) 
105  Fed.  Rep.  297. 

Reference  made  to  original  contract.  — A 
judgment  is  only  a  contract  because  it  is 
evidence  of  a  debt  or  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant  due  to  the  plaintiff.  The 
judgment  itself  presupposes,  and  is  founded 
on,  some  antecedent  obligation  or  contract, 
and  is  only  a  higher  evidence  of  that  contract, 
because  it  now  has  the  sanction  of  the  judi- 
cial determination  of  its  validity  and  amount 
by  a  court  of  law.  The  essential  nature  and 
character  of  the  contract  remains  unchanged ; 
and,  in  deciding  how  far  it  may  be  affected 
by  legislation,  reference  must  be  had  mainly 
to  the  original  contract.  Bloimt  r.  Wind- 
ley,  (1877)  95  U.  S.  176. 

No  description  of  contract.  —  Where  a 
party  had  recovered  a  judgment  and  it  ap- 
peared from  the  record  that  it  was  founded 
on  certain  warrants  held  by  him,  but  there 
was  no  description  of  what  those  warrants 
were,  and  no  copies  thereof  were  found,  the 
court  was  unable  to  say,  from  the  record, 
that  the  judgment  was  founded  on  a  contract. 
Favrot  v.  East  Baton  Rouge,  (1882)  34  La. 
Ann.  491. 

A  judgment  for  coats  does  not  create  the 
obligation  of  a  contract  within  the  meaning 
of  the  constitutional  provision.  Sprott  v, 
Reid,  (1852)  3  Greene  (Iowa)  489. 

Reducing  interest  on  judgments.  — A  law 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest  on  judgments 
does  not  impair  the  contract  on  which  the 
judgment  is  based.  Wyoming  Nat.  Bank  t?. 
Brown,  (1900)  9  Wyo.  153. 

Statutes  nullifying  judgments  were  held 
to  be  unconstitutional  in  Fitzpatrick  v. 
Heame,  (1870)  44  Ala.  171;  Weaver  v.  Laps- 
ley,  (1869)  43  Ala.  224;  McNealy  r.  Greg- 
ory, (1869)  13  Fla.  417;  New  Orleans  Canal. 
etc.,  Co.  9.  New  Orleans,  (1878)  30  La.  Ann. 
1871. 
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Reopening  judgments.  —  The  Virginia  Act 
of  March  25,  1873,  amending  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1866,  authorizing  the  re- 
opening of  a  judgment  rendered  since  March 
3,  1866,  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 
Marpole  v.  Cather,  (1883)  78  Va.  239;  Rat- 
cliffe  17.  Anderson,  (1878)  31  Gratt.  (Va.) 
105. 

A  note  upon  which  judgment  was  obtained 
was  given  prior  to  June  1,  1865.  The  con- 
sideration was  borrowed  Confederate  money. 
In  1863  the  defendant  tendered  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  debt  in  Confederate  money, 
adding  thereto  a  sum  sufficient  to  make  up 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  In  May,, 
1866,  before  the  judgment  was  obtained,  the 
defendant  tendered  to  the  plaintiff,  in  United 
States  currency,  the  full  value  of  the  con- 
tract, according  to  the  usual  rule  of  scaling, 
which  the  plaintiff  refused  to  accept.  The 
court  held  that  there  was  an  equity  in  favor 
of  the  defendant,  and  that  the  Relief  Act  of 
Georgia,  which  provided  for  the  opening  of  the 
judgment  to  let  in  the  equitable  defense,  was 
constitutional.  Bonner  v.  Martin,  (1869)  40 
Ga.501. 

Set-off  bank  bills  against  judgment  for 
bank.  —  A  statute  which  authorized  one 
against  whom  a  commissioner  appointed  to 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  a  bank  had  obtained 
judgment,  to  offset  against  such  judgment 
bills  of  the  bank  obtained  after  the  entry  of 
judgment,  and  made  it  the  duty  of  every 
court  in  the  Htate,  upon  proof  that  such  bills 
had  been  delivered  or  tendered  and  refused  in 
satisfaction  of  such  judgment  to  the  nominal 
amount  thereof,  to  cause  an  entry  of  satis- 
faction of  such  judgments  to  be  entered  in 
the  record  of  the  court  wherein  the  same 
were  recovered,  was  held  not  to  impair  the 
contract  as  between  the  bank  and  the  judg- 
ment debtor.  Blount  r.  Windley,  (1877)  95 
U.  S.  175, 

Extending  time  for  payment  of  judgments. 
—  A  statute  which,  besides  prescribing  a  rule 
for  future  cases,  enacted  that  in  all  equitable 
ejectments  tried  since  a  certain  date,  wherein 
by  verdict  or  confession  of  judgment  time 
became  essential,  the  defendant  should  have 
two  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  to  pay 
his  money,  commence  his  action,  and  enforce* 
his  contract,  was  held  to  be  valid.  Waters 
r.  Bates,  (1863)  44  Pa.  St.  476. 

Setting  aside  judgments.  —  The  legislature 
has  no  power  to  set  aside  a  judgment  or  to 
empower  a  court  to  set  aside  a  judgment  ren- 
dered before  the  passage  of  the  Act,  no  mat- 
ter how  erroneous  the  judgment  may  be. 
Arnold  v.  Kelley,  (1872)  5  W.  Va.  446. 

Prohibiting  levy  on  certain  property.  —  The 
Georgia  Act  of  Jan.  22,  1852,  which  provided 
"  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
no  judgment  rendered  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
this  state  shall  be  enforced  by  the  sale  of 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  which  the 
defendant  has  sold  and  conveyed  to  a  pur- 
chaser for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  with- 
out actual  notice  of  sivh  judgment;  provided 
such  purchaser,  or  those  claiming  under  him 
by  such  sale  and  conveyance,  have  been  in 
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peaeeftble  potaenion  of  such  real  estate  for 
four  years,  and  of  such  personal  property  for 
two  years,  before  the  levy  shall  have  been 
made  thereon/'  was  held  not  to  have  retro- 
spective application  to  judgments  rendered 
before  its  passage.  Lockhart  r.  Tinley, 
(1854)  16  Ga.  496. 

Judgment!  at  liens  on  property.  —  The  Act 
of  the  rebel  general  assembly  of  Atotoma, 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  regulate  judicial  pro- 
ceedings/' approved  the  10th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1861,  by  which  judgments  were  declared 
to  be  liens  on  all  property  of  defendants, 
whether  rendered  before  or  after  the  date  of 


said  Act,  was  held  to  be  unoonatitutioBaL 
Martin  v,  Hewitt,  (1870)  44  Ala.  418. 


The  Delaware  Act  of  May  4,  1893,  which 
limited  judgment  liens  upon  real  estate,  was 
held  to  be  unconstitutional.  Maxwell  v. 
Devalinger,  (1900)  2  Penn.  (Del.)  504,  af- 
firmed (1903)  4  Penn.  (Del.)   185. 

Right  to  perpetuate  judgment.  — A  state 
statute  which  extended  the  perpetuation  of 
judgments  beyond  a  stated  time  was  held  to 
be  unconstitutional  as  applied  to  existing 
contracts  in  or  out  of  judgment.  Bettman  r. 
Cowley,  (1898)  19  Wash.  207.  See 
Palmer  v.  Laberee,  (1900)  23  Wash.  409. 


33.  Intereit  —  Interest  on  a  principal  sum  may  be  stipulated  for  in  the  con- 
tract itself,  either  to  run  from  the  date  of  the  contract  imtil  it  matures,  or  until 
payment  is  made;  and  its  payment  in  such  a  case  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
obligation  of  the  contract  as  the  principal,  and  equally  within  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution. 


Morley  v.  hake  Shore,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1892) 
146  U.  S.  168.  See  also  Harmanson  f.  Wil- 
son, (1877)  1  Hughes  (U.  S.)  207,  11  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  6,074.  SUte  t7.  Barrett,  (1901)  25 
Mont  112. 

Implied  contract  for  interest  —  When,  at 
the  time  municipal  bonds  were  issued,  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  state  had 
adjudged  that  when  a  sum  was  to  be  paid  at 
a  specified  time  as  interest,  that  suin  bore 
interest  from  that  time  until  paid,  sub- 
sequent legislation  declaring  that  interest  on 
bonds  would  not  be  considered  to  bear  in- 
terest unless  an  agreement  to  that  effect  was 
clearly  expressed  m  writing  could  not  affect 
such  previously  issued  bonds,  but  could  only 
be  regarded  as  an  alteration  of  existing  law 
in. its  application  to  futiu-e  transactions.  It  is 
not  within  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
legislature  to  take  from  a  person  his  right, 
whether  arising  on  express  or  implied  con- 
tract, to  interest  upon  interest,  if,  when  the 
coupons  were  executed  and  delivered,  he,  or 
the  then  holder  thereof,  had  such  right,  under 
the  law  of  the  state.  Koshkonong  v.  Burton, 
(1881)  104  U.  S.  679.  But  see  Harman- 
son V,  Wilson,  (1877)  1  Hughes  (U.  S.)  207, 
11  Fed.  Cas.  No.  6,074. 

If  the  contract  itself  does  not  provide  for 
interestt  then,  of  course,  interest  does  not 
accrue  during  the  running  of  the  contract, 
and  whether,  after  maturity  and  a  failure  to 
pay,  interest  shall  accrue,  depends  wholly 
upon  the  law  of  the  state,  as  declared  by  its 
statutes.  If  the  state  declares  that,  in  case 
of  the  breach  of  a  contract,  interest  shall 
accrue,  such  interest  is  in  the  nature  of 
damages,  and,  as  between  the  parties  to  the 
contract,  such  interest  will  continue  to  run 
until  payment,  or  until  the  owner  of  the 
cause  of  action  elects  to  merge  it  into  judg- 
ment. Morley  v.  Lake  Shore,  etc.,  R.  Co., 
(1892)  146  U.  S.  168,  followed  Read  v.  Mis- 
sissippi County,  (1901)  69  Ark.  365. 

Interest  on  judgments.  —  After  a  cause  of 
action,  whether  a  tort  or  a  broken  contract, 


not  itself  prescribing  interest  till  payment, 
shall  have  been  merged  into  a  judgment, 
whether  interest  shall  accrue  upon  the  judg- 
ment is  a  matter  not  of  contract  between  the 
parties,  but  of  legislative  discretion,  which- is 
free,  so  far  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  to  provide  for  interest  as 
a  penalty  or  liquidated  damages  for  the  non- 
payment of  the  judgment,  or  not  to  do  sa 
When  such  provision  is  made  by  statute,  the 
owner  of  the  judgment  is,  of  course,  entitled 
to  the  interest  so  prescribed  until  payment  is 
received,  or  until  the  state  shall,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  discretion,  declare  that  such 
interest  shall  be  changed  or  cease  to  accme. 
Morley  v.  Lake  Shore,  etc.,  R.  O).,  (1892) 
146  U.  S.  168,  followed  Read  V.  Mississippi 
County,  (1901)  69  Ark.  365. 

The  Maryland  Act  of  1846,  c.  352,  which 
declared  "  that  in  any  suit  or  action  here- 
after to  be  brought  in  any  court  of  law  or 
equity  in  this  state,  upon  any  bond,  etc,  or 
upon  any  contract,  etc.,  whether  the  same 
relate  to  the  loan  of  any  money,  etc.,  in 
which  any  person  shall  sec^c  to  avail  himself 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  assembly  of 
1704,  it  shall  be  incumbent  on  such  person 
specially  to  plead  the  same,  and  in  such  plea 
to  set  out  the  sums,  both  principal  and  in- 
terest, actually  and  fairly  due  on  such  bonds, 
etc.,  estimating  the  principal  debt  actually 
loaned  or  contracted  for,  with  interest  there- 
upon, at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  an- 
num," was  constitutional  and  was  not 
regarded  as  impairing  the  obligation  of  aqy 
contract;  so  far  as  it  operated  upon  the  con- 
tract of  loan  it  upheld  and  sustained  it  in 
part  Grinder  V.  Nelson,  (1850)  9  Gill  (Md.) 
299. 

The  constitutional  provision  was  held  not 
to  be  violated  by  a  statute  which  provided 
that  when  a  judgment  or  decree  is  rendered 
for  the  payment  of  money,  it  shall  be  for  the 
aggregate  of  the  principal  and  interest  doe 
at  the  date  of  the  judgment  or  decree,  with 
interest  thereon  from  that  date.  Fleming  v. 
Holt,  (1877)  12  W.  Va.  143. 
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Change  in  rate  of  intereat  —  The  Con- 
necticut Act  of  July  2,  1872,  provided  that, 
"  where  there  is  no  agreement  for  a  different 
rate  of  interest,"  the  same  shall  be  six  per 
cent.,  and  that  "  it  shall  be  lawful  to  contract 
for  the  payment  and  receipt  of  any  rate  of 
interest.'  While  this  Act  was  in  full  force 
the  plaintiff  loaned  the  defendant  $600,  and 
took  his  promissory  note  for  that  sum,  dated 
Sept.  2,  1872,  payable  one  year  after  date, 
'•  with  taxes,  and  interest  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  after  maturity."  In  regard 
to  the  Act  of  1873,  which  provided  that  "  no 
greater  rate  of  interest  than  seven  per  cent. 
per  annum  shall  be  recovered  or  allowed  for 
the  time  after  the  money  loaned  becomes  due," 
the  court  said :  **  The  contract  in  the  case  at 
bar  was,  when  made,  a  valid  contract  for 
interest  after  maturity  of  the  note.  If,  then, 
the  Act  must  be  construed  as  applying  to 
Buch  contracts,  then,  so  far,  we  must  hold  it 
null  and  void,  as  being  within  the  provisions 
of  sec.  10,  of  art.  I.,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  prohibits  a  state  from 
passing  any  '  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts.'  But  we  are  reluctant  to  de- 
t;lare  any  Act  of  the  legislature  utterly  futile 
and  nugatory;  and  upon  careful  examination 
of  this  Act  we  do  not  think'  it  is  necessary 
to  hold  that  it  was  intended  to  affect  existing 
contracts  for  interest  after  maturity,  but 
that  the  object  was  to  prevent  the  operation 
of  the  rule  established  by  this  court  that  the 
rate  of  interest  agreed  upon  before  maturity 
should  govern  the  rate  to  be  allowed  as  dam- 
ages after  maturity  where  the  contract  was 
silent  as  to  the  rate  after  maturity."  Hub- 
bard V.  Callahan,  (1875)  42  Conn.  524. 

Reduction  of  rate  of  interest  after  mort- 
gage sale.  —  Where,  subsequent  to  the  exe- 
cution of  a  mortgage,  a  statute  was  passed 
which  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  which 
might  be  received  by  the  purchaser  on  his 
bid  in  case  of  redemption,  the  obligation  of 
the  contract  between  the  mortgagor  and 
mortgagee  is  not  impaired.  Robertson  v. 
Van  Cleave,  (1891)  129  Ind.  217,  following 
Connecticut  Mut.  L.  Ins.  Co.  t?.  Cushman, 
(1882)   108  U.  S.  61. 


A  Virginia  statute  allowing  an  abatement 
of  war  interest  was  held  not  to  impair  the 
obligation  of  a  contract  based  upon  notes  in 
which  interest  was  not  given  in  terms.  The 
permanent  and  fixed  legislative  policy  of  the 
state  had  been  and  was  to  reserve  to  her 
juries  the  discretion  of  allowing  or  disallow- 
ing all  interest,  and  creditors  had  knowledge 
of  the  legislative  policy,  and  had  notice  of 
the  probability  that  war  interest  would  be 
disallowed.  Harmanson  v.  Wilson,  (1877)  1 
Hughes  (U.  S.)  207,  11  Fed.  Cas.  No.  6,074. 
But  see  Pretlow  r.  Bailey,  (1877)  29  Gratt. 
(Va.)  212;  Roberts  r.  Cocke,  (1877)  28  Gratt. 
(Va.)  207;  Cecil  v,  Deyerle,  (1877)  28  Gratt. 
(Va.)  775. 

With  respect  to  the  laws  against  usury, 
if  the  law  be  that  no  person  shall  take  more 
than  six  per  centum  per  annum  for  the  use 
of  money,  and  that,  if  more  be  reserved,  the 
contract  shall  be  void,  a  contract  made 
thereafter,  reserving  seven  per  cent.,  would 
have  no  obligation  in  its  commencement;  but 
if  a  law  should  declare  that  a  contract  already 
entered  into,  and  reserving  the  legal  interest, 
should  be  usuri,ous  and  void,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  it  would  impair  the  obli- 
gation of  the  contract,  and  would  be  clearly 
unconstitutional.  Sturges  v.  Crowninshield, 
(1819)  4  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  207.  See  Welch  v, 
Wadsworth,  (1861)  30  Conn.  149;  Andrews 
r.  Russell,  (1845)  7  Blackf.  (Ind.)  474; 
Wilson  r.  Hardesty,  (1847)  1  Md.  Ch.  66; 
Danville  v.  Pace,   (1874)  25  Gratt.   (Va.)   1. 

The  repeal  of  usury  laws,  without  a  sav- 
ing clause,  operates  retrospectively,  so  as  to 
cut  off  the  defense  for  the  future,  even  in 
actions  upon  contracts  previously  made,  and 
does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts. 
Such  laws  usually  declare  the  contract  or 
loan,  so  far  as  the  whole  interest  is  con- 
cerned, to  be  **  void  and  of  no  effect,"  but  the 
words  are  used  in  the  sense  of  voidable 
merely  and  not  that  the  act  or  transaction 
is  absolutely  a  nullity.  Ewell  r.  Daggs, 
(1883)  108  U.  S.  148.  See  also  Petterson 
V.  Berry,  (C.  C.  A.  1903)   125  Fed.  Rep.  902. 


34.  Liens.  —  A  lien  given  by  legislation  may  be  taken  away  by  legislation 
without  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 


Martin  v.  Hewitt,  (1870)  44  Ala.  435.  But 
see  r.  Woodbury  v.  Grimes,  (1868)  1  Colo. 
100,  and  Best  v.  Baumgardner,  (1888)  122 
Pa.  St.  23,  noted  infra,  under  Remedy  hy 
mechanics  and  materialm-en's  liens,  p.  852. 

Judgment  liens.  —  A  statute  which  gives  a 
judgment  lien  forms  a  part  of  the  contract, 
and  any  law  which  takes  away  any  such 
remedy  impairs  the  obligations  of  the  con- 
tract. Merchants'  Bank  v.  Ballon,  (1899)  98 
Va.  112. 

To  change  the  mode  of  acquiring  a  lien 
under  a  judgment  upon  the  property  of  the 
debtor  neither  impairs  the  obligation  of  the 
contract  nor  violates  any  vested  right.  The 
legislature  may  at  any  time  modify  the 
remedy  without  impairing  the  obligation  of 


the  contract.  And  the  right  to  issue  a  fi.  fa. 
on  a  judgment  is  not  a  vested  right.  White- 
head V.  Latham,  (1880)  83  N.  Car.  232. 

An  Act  which  provided  that  final  judg- 
ments thereafter  rendered  should  not  consti- 
tute a  lien  upon  real  or  personal  property, 
but  that  a  lien  might  be  obtained  by  levy, 
was  held  not  to  impair  the  obligation  of  ex- 
isting contracts,  but  to  be  an  Act  merely 
modifying  the  remedy.  Moore  v.  Holland, 
(1881)  16  S.  Car.  15. 

Requiring  fiUng  of  abstract  of  judgment,  — 
The  Act  of  the  Mississippi  legislature  of 
Feb.  6^  1841,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  regulate 
the  liens  of  judgments  and  decrees,"  which 
provides  that  judgments  and  decrees  there- 
tofore rendered,  should  be  liens  from  the  date 
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of  rendition,  upon  property  out  of  the  county 
where  the  judgment  was  obtained,  on  con- 
dition that  an  abstract  of  such  judgment 
should,  by  the  first  of  July  next  thereafter, 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  county  in  which  the  property  waa  situ- 
ated, is,  notwithstanding  that  before  the 
passage  of  this  law  such  judgment  was  a 
lien  on  all  the  property  of  the  defendant 
therein  in  the  state,  a  constitutional  and 
valid  Act.  Tarpley  r.  Uamer,  (1848)  9 
Smed.  &  M.  (MiHs.)   310. 

To  postpone  a  legal  existing  lien  upon  real 
property  to  a  subnequent  lien  by  a  statute 
enacted  subsequently  to  the  attaching  of 
such  prior  lien  is  to  impair  the  obligation  of 
a  contract.  Chapter  43  of  the  ^iorth  Dakota 
Laws  of  188i),  and  chapter  152  of  the  Laws  of 
1890,  in  so  far  as  they  attempt  to  make 
the  lien  for  seed  grain  furnished  thereunder, 
superior  to  the  lien  of  a  mortgage  executed 
before  these  statutes  were  enacted,  are  repug- 
nant to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. Yeatman  v.  King,  (1892)  2  N.  Dak. 
421. 

Taking  away  priority  of  liens.  —  A  statute 
taking  away  priority  of  judgment  creditors 
over  specialty  and  simple  contract  creditors, 
in  the  distribution  of  the  assets  of  persona 
dying  insolvent,  is  valid  as  to  one  who  was  a 
judgment  creditor  before  its  passage.  Deich- 
man's  Appeal,  ( 1837 )  2  Whart.   (Sa.)   396. 

A  statute  requiring  the  assets  of  a  deceased 
person  to  be  distributed  between  specialty 
and  simple  contract  debts  alike  is  valid  as 
applied  to  debts  contracted  prior  to  its  en- 
actment. Ilgenfritz  v.  Ilgenfritz,  (1836)  5 
Watts  (Pa.)   158. 

Lien  on  railroad  property  for  damages.— 
A  statute  giving  to  all  persons  who  shall 
sustain  loss  or  damage  to  person  or  pi-operty 
from  any  railroad  for  which  a  liability  may 
exist  at  law,  a  lien  therefor  upon  a  roadbed 
and  other  property,  gives  to  one  who  has 
sustained  a  loss  of  property  a  vested  right 
which  the  legislature  is  without  power  to 
divest.  State  Trust  Co.  r.  Kansas  City, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,   (1902)    115  Fed.  Rep.  371. 

Displacing  vested  mortgage  liens.  —  A  Vir- 
ginia statute,  adopted  in  1887,  providing 
that:  "All  conductors,  brakemen,  engine- 
drivers,  firemen,  captains,  stewards,  pilots, 
clerks,  depot  or  office  agents,  storekeepers, 
mechanics,  or  laborers,  and  all  persons  fur- 
nishing railroad  iron,  engines,  cars,  fuel,  and 
all  other  supplies  necessary  to  the  operation 
of  any  railway,  canal,  or  other  transporta- 
tion company,  or  of  any  mining  or  manu- 
facturing company,  chartered  under  or  by  the 
laws  of  this  state,  or  doing  business  within 
lib  limits,  shall  have  a  prior  lien  on  the  fran- 
chise, gross  earnings,  and  on  all  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  said  company  which  is 
used  in  operating  the  same,  to  the  extent  of 
the  moneys  due  them  by  said  company  for 
such  wages  or  supplies;  and  no  mortgage, 
deed  of  trust,  sale,  hypothecation,  or  convey- 
ance, executed  since  the  twenty-first  day  of 
March,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -seven, 
shall    defeat   or    take    precedence    over    said 


lien,"  cannot  displace  a  vested  lien  of  a  mort- 
gage issued  in  1881,  as  to  do  so  would  be  to 
impair  the  obligation  of  that  contract.  Crow- 
ther  f.  Fidelitv  Ins.,  etc.,  Co.,  (C.  C.  A.  1898) 
85  Fed.  Rep.  43. 

A  Miasouri  statute  entitled  "An  Act  to 
protect  contractors,  subcontractors.,  and  la- 
borers in  their  claims  against  railroad  com- 
panies or  corporations,  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors," providing  that  the  lien  given  by 
the  Act  should  be  prior  to  all  mortgages  or 
incumbrances  placed  upon  the  railroad  prop- 
erty subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  Act, 
was  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  legislative 
power.  Walker  r.  Mississippi  Valley,  etc., 
R.  Co.,  (1875)  2  Cent.  L.  J.  481,  29  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  17,079.  See  also  Virginia  Develop- 
ment Co.  V.  Crozer  Iron  Co.,  (1893)  90  Va. 
126. 

Where  the  right  to  take  possession  of  a 
railroad  and  to  appropriate  the  earnings,  or 
by  suit  to  obtain  a  lien  upon  and  the  right 
to  the  earnings,  constituted  in  part  the  obli- 
gation of  a  mortgage,  it  was  held  that  in  so 
far  as  the  legislature  endeavored  to  give  a 
preference  in  the  earnings  to  a  claim  which 
before  its  enactment  had  no  lien  on  such 
earnings,  rather  than  to  the  lien  of  a  mort- 
gage made  before  the  law  was  enacted,  giving 
a  lien  in  express  terms,  the  constitutional 
provision  was  violated.  Giles  f.  Stanton, 
(1894)  86  Tex.  620. 

Remedy  by  mechanics'  and  materialmen's 
liens.  —  The  remedy  by  claim  of  lien  is  a 
creature  of  statute,  favoring  and  intended  to 
favor  certain  classes  of  persons,  and  not  all 
alike,  having  formerly  no  existence,  and  lat- 
terly a  somewhat  wider  scope,  and  the  power 
which  gave  it  may  at  any  time  take  it  away 
entirely,  and  still  not  in  any  sense  become 
answerable  to  the  imputation  of  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts.  Best  r.  Baum- 
gardner,  (1888)  122  Pa.  St.  23.  See  also 
Gordon  v.  South  Fork  Canal  C^.,  (1859) 
McAll.  (U.  S.)  513,  10  Fed.  Cas.  No.  5,621, 
reversed  on  other  grounds,  South  Fork  Canal 
Co.  V.  Gordon,  (1867)  6  WaU.  (U.  S.)  561. 

The  Indiana  statute  of  March  6,  1883, 
known  as  the  Mechanics'  Lien  Law^  is  not 
unconstitutional  as  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  since  the  landowner  makes  the 
contract  with  full  knowledge  of  all  the  obli- 
gations imposed  upon  him,  and  therefore 
binds  his  property  by  his  own  voluntary  act 
Barrett  v.  Millikan,  (1901)   156  Ind.  510. 

A  statute  securing  a  lien  is  not  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  by  reason  of  its  provisions 
being  construed  to  apply  to  a  building  already 
under  contract  at  the  time  of  the  taking 
eflfect  of  said  Act,  so  as  to  give  a  lien  thereon 
for  all  labor,  skill,  and  material  furnished 
therefor  after  the  taking  effect  of  said  Act, 
Colpetzer  v.  Trinity  Church,  ( 1888)  24  Neb. 
113. 

By  section  5470  of  the  Comp.  Laws  of  South 
Dakota,  a  subcontractor  is  entitled  to  a  Uoi, 
as  defined  in  the  preceding  section,  for  labor 
done  or  material  furnished,  if,  within  sixty 
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days  after  the  doing  of  the  labor  or  furnish- 
ing of  the  material,  he  file  with  the  clerk  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  proper  county  or 
subdivision  the  account  of  the  demand  due 
him  as  therein  provided.  Such  lien,  within 
the  limit  of  the  contract  price  between  owner 
and  contractor,  may  be  enforced,  irrespective 
of  the  state  of  the  account  between  the  owner 
and  contractor,  or  the  amount  due  or  unpaid 
upon  such  contract.  So  construed,  said  section 
5470  is  not  unconstitutional,  as  impairing  the 
obligation  of  the  contract  between  the  owner 
and  the  contractor.  Albright  v.  Smith, 
(1893)  3  S.  Dak.  631. 

Limiting  effect  of  mechanics'  lien,  — ^  A 
statute  providing  "that  the  lien  created 'by 
the  Act,  entitled  *An  Act  relating  to  the  lien 
of  mechanics,  etc.,'  passed  the  16th  of  June, 
1836,  shall  not  be  construpd  to  extend  to  any 
other   or   greater   estate    in   the  ground   on 


whicl^  any  building  may  be  erected,  than  that 
of  the  person  or  persons  in  possession  at  the 
time  of  commencing  the  said  building,  and  at 
whose  instance  the  same  in  erected,  nor  shall 
any  other  or  greater  estate  than  that  above 
described  be  sold  by  virtue  of  any  execution 
authorized  or  directed  in  the  said  Act,"  was 
held  not  to  be  invalid  as  to  lien  filed  before 
the  passage  of  the  Act.  Evans  r.  Mont- 
gomery, (1842)   4  W.  &  S.  (Pa.)  218. 

Repeal  of  statute  authorizing  mechanics* 
lien  without  saving  pending  cases.  —  While  a 
suit  was  pending,  and,  before  a  hearing  was 
reached,  an  act  was  passed  which  repealed  a 
statute  giving  to  persons  supplying  materials 
for  a  building  the  right  to  a  lien  therefor 
against  the  building,  without  saving  pending 
cases,  the  court  held  that  the  obligation  of 
the  contract  was  not  impaired.  Wilson  r. 
Simon,  (1900)  91  Md.  1. 


35.  Licensea.  —  A  license  tax,  as  a  tax,  confers  no  right  upon  the  party 
whose  duty  it  is  to  pay  it  It  simply  lays  a  burden  upon  an  occupation,  and 
creates  the  duty  to  pay  it;  and  an  ordinance  that  imposes  such  a  tax  does  not 
create  any  contract  right 

34    N.    Y.    667;    Hadtner   v,    Williamaport, 
(1883)   15  W.  N.  C.   (Pa.)   138. 


Bishoif  V.  State,   (1901)  43  Fla.  67. 

A  license  is  neither  a  charter  nor  a  con- 
tract—  It  can  at  any  time  be  withdrawn 
or  revoked.  ^Etna  Standard  Iron,  etc.,  Co.  v. 
Taylor,  (1896)  4  Ohio  Dec.  180. 

To  sell  intoxicating  liquors.  —  Kresser  v. 
layman,  (1896)  74  Fed.  Rep.  766;  Powell  v. 
State,  (1881)  69  Ala.  10;  La  Croix  f?.  Fair- 
field County,  (1882)  60  Conn.  321;  La  Croix 
r.  Fairfield  County,  49  Conn.  591 ;  Brown  v. 
State,  (1888)  82  Ga.  224;  Carbondale  r. 
W'ade,  (1902)  106  111.  App.  658;  People  r. 
Carney,  (1865)  20  Iowa  82;  Fell  v.  State, 
( 1874)  42  Md.  71 ;  Moran  v.  Goodwin,  ( 1881 ) 
130  Mass.  158;  Com.  r.  Brennan,  (1869)  103 
Mass.  70;  Calder  t?.  Kurby,  (1856)  5  Gray 
(Mass.)  697;  Coulson  v.  Harris,  (1871)  43 
Miss.  728;  Reed  v.  BeaU,  (1869)  42  Miss. 
472;  Wallace  v,  Reno,  (1903)  27  Nev.  71; 
State  V.  Holmes,  (1859)  38  N.  H.  225;  Met- 
ropolitan Board  of  Excise  v.  Barrie,  (1866) 
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To  carry  on  business  as  stock,  bill,  and 
exchange  brokers.  —  Drexel  v.  Com.,  (1863) 
46  Pa,  St.  31,  affirming  (1862)  1  Pearson 
(Pa.)   337. 

To  carry  on  meat  market.  — St.  Charles 
r.  Hackman,   (1896)    133  Mo.  634. 

To  construct  railroad  turnout.  —  Branson 
V,  Philadelphia,  (1864)  47  Pa.  St.  331, 
wherein  the  court  said :  *'  Every  licensee 
from  a  public  authority,  whether  a  munici- 
pality, exercising  a  portion  of  the  high  powers 
of  eminent  domain,  or  the  immediate  agents 
of  the  Commonwealth  herself,  necessarily 
takes  it  subject  to  this  right  of  eminent  do- 
main, to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  in  the  future,  as  well  as  in  the  past." 


36.  Karriage. — The  contract  of  marriage  is  not  a  "contract"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution. 


State  V.  Tutty,  (1890)  41  Fed.  Rep.  763. 
See  also  the  following  cases: 

United  States.  —  Dartmouth  College  v. 
Woodward,  (1819)  4  Wheat,  (U.  S.)  629, 
reversing  (1817)  1  N.  H.  HI;  Starr  t?.  Hamil- 
ton, (1867)  Deady  (U.  S.)  268,  22  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  13,314. 

Alabama.  — Green  v.  State.  (1877)  58  Ala. 
190. 

Kentucky.  — C&beW  v.  Cabell,  (1858)  1  Met. 
(Ky.)  319. 

if  ain€.  — Adams  v.  Palmer,  (1863)  51  Me. 
480. 

Mississippi,  —  Carson  v.  Carson,  (1866)  40 
Miss.  349. 

New  Forifc.  — White  v.  White,  (1849)  6 
Barb.  (N.  Y.)  474. 


Oregon.  —  Rugh  v.  Ottenheimer,  (1876)  6 
Oregon  232. 

Washington.  —  Maynard  v.  Valentine, 
(1880)   2  Wash.  Ter.  3. 

Divorce.  —  This  provision  does  not  restrict 
the  general  right  of  a  state  legislature  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  of  divorce.  Hunt 
V.  Hunt,  (1879)  131  U.  S.  clxv.  See  also  the 
following  cases: 

Vnited  States.  — E.r  p.  Kinney,  (1879)  3 
Hughes  (i:.  S.)  9,  14  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,825. 

/mftana.— Tolen  v.  Tolen,  (1831)  2  Blackf. 
(Ind.)   407. 

North  Carolina. —  Walton  r.  Oatlin,  (1864) 
Winst.  L.  (N.  Lar.)  325. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Cronise  r.  Cronise,  ( 1867) 
54  Pa.  St.  202. 
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LegxBlativc  divorces  are  net  invalid  as  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts.  Starr  r. 
Pease,  (1831)  8  Conn.  541;  Adams  v.  Palmer, 
(1863)  51  Me.  480;  Ponder  r.  (iraham, 
(1861)  4  Fla.  23;  Cabell  i\  Cabell,  (1858)  1 
Met.  (Ky.)  319. 

KemoTAl  of  trustee  under  deed  of  separa- 
tion.—  Where  a  trustee  has  been  appointed 
under  an  agreement  of  separation  between 
husband  and  wife,  containing  a  covenant  bind- 
ing the  trustee  to  indemnify  the  husband 
against  debts  contracted  by  the  wife,  jurisdic- 
tion to  remove  the  trustee  and  to  appoint 
another  could  not  be  constitutionally  con- 
ferred by  statute  after  an  agreement  is  en- 
tered into.  Hughes  r.  Cuming,  (1900)  105 
N.  Y.  91,  reversing  (1899)  30  N.  Y.  App. 
Div.  302. 

Kight  of  dower.  — As  a  widow's  right  to 
dower  is  a  right  acquired  by  the  marriage 
contract,  and  one  of  the  benefits  promised  to 
her  by  the  law  of  the  contract,  in  considera- 
tion of  her  entering  into  that  relation,  it 
comes  fairly  within  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  prohibitory  clause  of  the  Constitution,  as 
a  contract  which  cannot  be  impaired  by  subse- 
quent legislation.  Lawrence  v.  Miller,  (1849) 
2  N.  Y.  246. 

Statutes  restoring  to  women  the  common- 
law  right  of  dower  are  unconstitutional,  so 
far  as  they  apply  to  marriages  contracted 
previous  to  the  passage  of  those  statutes. 
Wesson  r.  Johnson,  (1872)  66  N.  Car.  189. 

A  Wisconsin  statute  which  provided  that 
"  a  woman,  being  an  alien,  shall  not  on  that 
account  be  barred  of  her  dower;  but  any 
woman  residing  out  of  this  state  shall  be 
entitled  to  dower  only  of  lands  of  her  hus- 
band, being  in  this  state,  of  which  he  died 
seized,"  was  held  to  be  constitutional.  Ben- 
nett t?.  Harms,  (1881)   51  Wis.  251. 

As  i(K  the  effect  upon  creditors  of  statutes 
concerning  dotcer,  see  Voltz  v.  Rawles,  (1882) 
85  Ind.  198,  followed  85  Ind.  601;  Parkham 
V,  Vandeventer,  (1882)  82  Ind.  544;  Taylor 
17.  Stockwell,  (1879)  66  Ind.  505;  Patton  i\ 
Asheville,  (1891)  109  N.  Car.  685. 

Married  women's  property  Acts.  —  The  pro- 
vision in  the  constitution  of  Oregon  of  1859, 
providing  that  certain  property  of  every  mar- 
ried woman  "shall  not  oe  subject  to  the 
debts  or  contracts  of  the  husband,"  was  held 
applicable  to  the  marriages  in  existence  when 
the  constitution  went  into  force,  so  far  as 
the  after-acquired  property  of  the  wife  was 
concerned.  Starr  v.  Hamilton,  (1867)  Deady 
(U.  S.)  268,  22  Fed.  Cas.  No.  13,314. 

A  statute  entitling  a  married  woman  to 
hold  property  to  her  separate  use  does  not 
divest  the  right  of  a  creditor  of  the  husband, 
who  had  commenced  suit,  to  have  satisfaction 
out  of  the  husband's  estate  in  his  wife's  land. 
Lefever  v.  Witmer.  (1849)  10  Pa,  St.  505. 
SeeHeadley  t\  Ettling,  (1849)  1  Phila.  (Pa.) 
39,  7  Leg.  Int.  (Pa.)  39. 

Where  in  South  Carolina  a  woman  was 
married  in  1832,  after  which  she  acquired 
lands  by  purchase,  and  subsequently  her  hus- 


band contracted  debts  which  became  due  in 
1859,  upon  which  judgment  was  obtained  in 
1869,  it  was  held  that  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  of  1868,  which  enacted  that  **  the 
real  and  personal  property  of  a  woman,  held 
at  the  time  of  her  marria^,  or  that  which  she 
may  thereafter  acquire,  either  by  gift,  grant, 
inheritance,  devise  or  otherwise,  shall  not  be 
subject  to  levy  and   sale  for  her  husband's 
debts,  but  shall  be  held  by  her  as  her  separate 
property,  and  may  be  bequeathed,  devised,  or 
alienated  by  her  the  same  aa  if  she  were  un- 
married ;  provided  that  no  gift  or  grant  from 
the  husband  to  the  wife  shall  be  detrimental 
to  the  just  claims  of  his  creditors,"  did  not 
act    retrospectively   upon   the    rights   of   the 
husband   in    the    land.      And   if   such    retro- 
spective operation  manifests  itself  it   could 
not  be  so  construed,  since  it  would  violate  the 
Constitution    of    the    United    States.      Bou- 
knight  r.  Epting,    (1878)    11  S.  Car.  7L  in 
which  case  the  court  said:     "There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  prior  to  the  constitution  of 
1868,  a  husband  did,  by  virtue  of  his  mar- 
riage, acquire  an  estate  in  the  lands  of  which 
his  wife  was  then,  or  might  thereafter  become, 
seized,   during   the   coverture,   which   was  a 
vested   interest  and  liable  to  be  sold  under 
execution    against   him.      If   this    be    so,   it 
would  be  difficult  to   escape  the  conclusion 
that  any  statute  or  constitutional  provision 
of  a  state,  divesting  such  vested  interest  and 
transferring  such  estate  to  another,  would  be 
in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.    This  estate  in  the  husband  is  prop- 
erty, and  as  much  liable  to  the  claims  of  his 
creditors  as  any  other  property  he  may  have, 
and  any  legislation  of  a  state,  either  by  con- 
stitution   or    statute,    which    undertakes   to 
withdraw  such  property  from  the  reach  of 
his  creditors,  would  be  unconstitutional." 

As  to  legacies  and  distributive  aharea.— 
As  between  husband  and  wife,  there  is  no 
constitutional  provision  protecting  the  mar- 
riage itself,  or  the  property  incident  to  it, 
from  legislative  control,  by  general  law,  upon 
such  terms  as  public  policy  may  dictate.  The 
sovereign  power  may,  by  general  enactment, 
regulate  and  mould  their  relative  rights  and 
duties  at  pleasure.  And  the  statute  in  force 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  by  death 
is  the  measure  of  the  survivor's  rights.  The 
same  is  true  of  divorce  —  the  existing  statute 
governs.    Noel  v.  Ewing,  (1857)  9  Ind.  37. 

As  respects  property,  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage must  stand  upon  the  same  footing  as 
other  contracts.  By  virtue  of  the  marriage 
relation,  the  husband  becomes  entitled  to  the 
choses  in  action  of  the  wife,  including  lega- 
cies and  distributive  shares.  Although  this 
right  may  not  be  expressed  in  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  it  is  an  incident  to  the  rela- 
tionship. It  is  the  law  of  the  contract,  which 
enters  into  and  forms  a  part  of  it.  Therefore 
a  statute  which  destroys  this  right  impairs 
the  obligation  of  the  contract,  and  comes 
within  the  constitutional  inhibition.  Holmes 
17.  Holmes,  (1848)  4  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  295.  See 
Neff's  Appeal,  (1853)  21  Pa,  St.  243.  as  to 
allowances  to  widows  and  minor  children  of 
insolvent  debtors. 
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Legalizing  slave  marriages. —- The  Acts  of 
South  Carolina  which  were  passed  after  the 
emancipation  in    1865,   and   which   legalized 


slave  marriages,  were  held  not  to  violate  the 
constitutional  provision.  Callahan  v.  Calla- 
han, (1891)  36  S.  Car.  454. 


87.  Lottery  Franchiaes. —  A  lottery  franchise  may  be  repealed  even  if  rights 
have  been  acquired  under  the  privilege. 


Com.  r.  Douglass,  (1893)  100  Ky.  116, 
following  Stone  r.  Mississippi,  (1879)  101  U. 
S.  820,  wherein  the  court  said :  "  The  con- 
tracts which  the  Constitution  protects  are 
those  that  relate  to  property  rights,  not  gov- 
ernmental. It  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  on 
which  side  of  the  line  which  separates  govern- 
mental from  property  rights  a  particular  case 
is  to  be  put;  but  in  respect  to  lotteries  there 
can  be  no  difficulty.  They  are  not,  in  the 
legal  acceptation  of  the  term,  mala  in  se, 
but,  as  we  have  just  seen,  may  properly  be 
made  mala  prok%bita,  •  •  *  Any  one, 
therefore,  who  accepts  a  lottery  charter  does 
so  with  the  implied  understanding  that  the 
people,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  and 
through  their  properly  constituted  agencies, 
may  resume  it  at  any  time  when  the  public 
good  shall  require,  whether  it  be  paid  for  or 
not.  All  that  one  can  get  by  such  a  charter 
is  a  suspension  of  certain  governmental  rights 
in  his  favor,  subject  to  withdrawal  at  will. 
He  has  in  legal  effect  nothing  more  than  a 
license  to  enjoy  the  privilege  on  the  terms 
named  for  the  specified  time,  unless  it  be 
sooner  abrogated  by  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  state.  It  is  a  permit,  good  as  against 
existing  laws,  but  subject  to  future  legisla- 
tive and  constitutional  control  or  with- 
drawal."    See  also  the  following  cases: 

United  States. -^  Boyd  v,  Alabama,  (1876) 
94  U.  S.  645. 

/fk^ona.  —  State  V.  Woodward,  (1883)  89 
Ind.  110,  overruling  Kellum  v.  State,  (1879) 
66  Ind.  688. 

Kentucky,  —  Gregory  v,  Shelby  C6llege, 
(1869)  2  Met.  (Ky.)  689. 


Loumana. -— Davis  V,  Caldwell,  (1842)  2 
Rob.  (La.)  271. 

Mississippi.  —  Moore  v.  State,  (1873)  48 
Miss.  147;  Mississippi  Art,  etc.,  Soc.  17.  Mus- 
grove,  (1870)  44  Miss.  820. 

Af i««ourt.  —  Freleigh  v.  State,  (1844)  8 
Mo.  606;  State  17.  Sterling,  (1844)  8  Mo.  697. 

North  Carolina.  —  State  v.  Morris,  ( 1877 ) 
77  N.  Car.  612. 

Virginia.  —  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  Co.  17. 
Com.,  (1885)  81  Va.  220;  Justice  v.  Com., 
(1886)  81  Va.  209. 

But  see  Louisiana  State  Lottery  Co.  17. 
Fitzpatrick,  (1879)  3  Woods  (U.  S.)  222,  16 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,541 ;  State  17.  Phalen,  3  Harr. 
(Del.)  j445;  Gregory  17.  Shelby  College,  (1869) 
2  Met.  (Ky.)  689;  State  17.  Hawthorn, 
(1845)  9  Mo.  390. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  state  statute  ap- 
pointing commisaioners  whose  duty  it  was 
to  raise  by  way  of  lottery  or  lotteries  a  sum 
of  money  for  the  purpose  of  improving  a  turn- 
pike road  granted  any  franchise  or  consti- 
tuted any  contract  either  with  the  commis- 
sioners or  with  the  turnpike  corporation. 
Phalen  17.  Virginia,  (1860)  8  How.  (U.  S.) 
167. 

An  agreement  between  a  municipal  corpo- 
ration and  a  party  under  authority  conferred 
by  state  statute,  by  which  the  party  became 
the  owner  of  a  lottery  scheme  devised  by  the 
city,  is  not  a  contract  the  obligation  of  which 
the  city  is  forbidden  to  impair  either  by  legis- 
lative enactment  or  by  constitutional  provis- 
ion. Douglas  17.  Kentucky,  (1897)  168  U.  S. 
496. 


S8.  Contracts  Vel  Hon  in  Sundry  Instances. 


Dedications  for  public  purposes.  —  If  a 
grant  is  made  for  a  specific,  Umited,  and  defi- 
nite purpose,  the  subject  of  the  grant  cannot 
be  used  for  another,  and  the  grantor  still 
retains  such  an  interest  therein  as  entitles 
him  in  a  court  of  equity  t^  insist  upon  the 
execution  of  the  trust  as  originally  declared 
and  accepted.  The  legislature  has  no  power 
to  authorize  a  disposal  of  the  subject  granted 
or  to  convert  its  uses.  Where  an  Act  was 
passed  which  authorized  incorporated  towns 
and  cities  to  dispose  of  and  convey  public 
squares,  parks,  etc.,  that  had  been  dedicated 
for  that  purpose,  it  was  held  that  the  Act  was 
unconstitutional.  Warren  17.  Lyons,  (1867) 
22  Iowa  361. 

The  dedication  by  William  Penn,  the  for- 
mer proprietary,  of  Penn  Square  to  general 
public  use,  was  a  grant  which  it  was  within 
the  authority  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
to  modify,  by  authorizing  its  appropriation 
for  the  erection  of  public  buildings.  Leger  17. 
Rice.  (1871)  8  Phila.  (Pa.)  167,  15  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  8,210. 


Penalties.  —  A  superadded  penalty  to  a 
legislative  contract  may  be  revoked  without 
impairing  the  obligation  of  the  contract, 
while  all  other  legal  remedies  are  left  in  full 
force,  since  the  penalty  is  no  part  of  the 
obligation.  Washington  Toll  Bridge  Co.  17. 
Beaufort  County,  (1879)  81  N.  Car.  491.  See 
also  Nevitt  17.  Port  Gibson  Bank,  (1846)  6 
Smed.  &  M.   (Miss.)   513. 

A  Massachusetts  Act  passed  in  1,809,  which 
imposed  a  penalty  of  two  per  cent,  per  month 
on  the  amount  of  bills  of  any  bank,  of  which 
payment  was  by  such  bank  refused,  was  held 
to  be  constitutional.  Brown  v.  Penobscot 
Bank,  (1812)  8  Mass.  445. 

Releasing  penalty  due  county.  —  A  state 
statute  proposed  to  subscribe  three  million 
dollars  to  the  capital  stock  of  a  railroad  pro- 
vided the  company  assented  to  the  provisions 
of  that  law,  and  among  other  provisions  the 
statute  required  the  road  to  pass  through 
two  towns  in  Washington  county,  and  pro- 
vided also  that  if  the  road  was  not  located  in 
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the  manner  therein  pointed  out,  the  company 
should  forfeit  one  million  dollars  to  the 
atatc  for  the  use  of  Washington  county." 
The  law  was  assented  to  by  the  company  and 
became  obligatory  upon  it,  and  the  sum  pro- 
posed was  subscribed  by  the  state,  but  the 
company  did  not  Io<«te  the  road  through  the 
two  towns  nor  through  any  part  of  the 
county.  It  was  held  that  the  money  was 
not  due  to  the  county  by  contract,  but  was  a 
penalty  to  be  inflicted  if  the  raih-oad  com- 
pany did  not  follow  the  line  pointed  out  in 
the  law,  and  a  sUtute  releasing  the  railroad 
company  from  the  payment  of  the  sum  im- 
paired the  obligation  of  no  contract,  but  was 
within  the  power  of  the  state  under  its  right 
to  remit  penalties.  Maryland  r.  Baltimore, 
etc.,  R  Co.,  (1845)  3  How.  (U.  S.)  648. 

The  legislature  may  release  a  penalty  ac- 
cruing to  a  county  after  verdict,  but  before 
judgment.  Coles  v,  Madison  County,  (1826) 
1  111.  154. 

PaymenU  made  by  mistake.  —  There  ia  no 
contract  on  the  part  of  a  state  to  return  the 
amount  of  an  invalid  assessment  paid,  there- 
fore there  is  no  vested  right  to  recover  pay- 
ment. The  legislature  may  lawfully  take 
away  the  right  of  recovery  based  upon  an 
informality  m  the  proceedings,  because  a 
party  has  no  vested  right  in  the  defense  or 
right  of  action,  based  on  informalities  not 
affecting  the  substantial  equity.  Nottage  t? 
Portland.  (1899)  35  Ore<ron  539.  See  also 
State  V,  New  Orleans,    (1886)    38  La.  Ann. 

Exemptions  from  jury  duty.  — In   Ex  p. 

Goodin,  (1878)  67  Mo.  637,  it  was  held  that 
where  a  party,  in  the  express  torms  of  law, 
had  served  for  the  required  period  of  seven 
years  as  a  member  of  the  fire  wardens  of  St. 
Louis,  and  received  his  certificate  evidencing 
that  fact,  he  was  clearly  entitled  to  exemption 
from  jur>'  service.  The  state  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  party  which  was  supported 
by  a  valuable  consideration,  to  wit,  the  ser- 
vice to  be  rendered,  and  which  when  required 
constituted  a  complete  and  executed  contract 
which  subsequent  legislation  was  powerless  to 
annul  or  abrogate. 

A  oharter  exemption  from  jury  duty 
granted  in  favor  of  members  of  a  fire  com- 
pany does  not  constitute  a  contract  within 
the  meaning  of  the  constitutional  provision. 
Bloom  V.  State,  (1856)  20  Ga.  448. 

Partnership   contracts.  —  When   a   number 

of  persons  associate  themselves  as  partners, 
for  a  business  and  time  specified  in  the  agree- 
ment between  them,  or  become  members  of  a 
corporation  for  definite  purposes  and  objects 
specified  in  the  charter,  which  in  such  case  is 
their  contract,  and  for  a  time  settled  by  it, 
the  objects  and  the  business  of  the  partner- 
ship or  corporation  cannot  be  changed,  or 
abandoned,  or  sold  out,  within  the  time  speci- 
fied, without  the  consent  of  all  the  partners 
or  corporators;  one  partner  or  corporator, 
however  small  his  interest,  can  prevent  it. 
And  this  is  so,  although  by  law  a  majority 
in  either  case  can  control  or  manage  the  busi- 
ness  against   the   will    and    interest   of   the 


minority,  so  lon^  as  it  is  within  the  scope 
of  the  partnership  or  charter.  Zabriskie  r 
Hackensacsk,  etc,  R.  Co.,  (1867)  18  N.  J.  Eq. 

The  admlMioii  of  «a  attorney  is  not  a  eon- 

tract  within  the  terms  of  this  clause.  In  re 
Baxter,  (1866)  5  Am.  K  Reg.  (^&)  iS 
note,  2  Fed.  Cas.  Na  1,118.  ' 

A  constitutional  provision  prohibiting  at- 
torneys from  practicing  in  the  courts  until 
the  takmg  and  filing  of  an  oath  of  loyalty, 
was  held  not  to  impair  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, SUte  V.  (Saresche,  (1865)  36  Mo. 
256,  overruled  Murphy,  etc.  Test  Oath  Cases, 
(1867)  41  Mo.  339,  on  the  ground  that  the 
test  oath  was  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Aiaeefment  of  taxea.  —  A  contract  between 
the  state  and  the  owner  of  land  is  not  con- 
stituted by  the  assessing  of  taxes,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  lien  and  its  enforcement.  The  pro- 
ceeding is  essentially  in  invitum,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  sale  of  the  land  are  a  remedy 
for  the  delinquency  of  the  taxpayer.  The  law 
affecting  the  remedy  is  in  such  cases  subject 
to  amendment,  even  though  the  time  fixed 
for  the  sale  or  redemption  is  shortened. 
Muirhead  v.  Sands,  (1897)  111  Mich.  487. 
See  Hock  v.  Smith,  (1900)  65  N.  J.  L.  224; 
In  re  Commissioners'  Report,  (1887)  49  N.  J. 
L.  488;  People  v,  Buffalo,  (Supm.  Ct.  Spec 
T.  1900)  33  Misc  (N.  Y.)  170,  affuiied 
( 1901 )  63  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  563. 

Certificates  of  tax  salea  —  A  statute  is  not 
unconstitutional  because  it  retrospectively 
applies  to  certificates  already  issued  for  tax 
sales.     Herrick  r.  Niesz,  (1896)  16  Wash.  74. 

Requiring  certificate  holder  to  give  notice 
to  one  in  poaaesaion,  —  A  state  statute  requir- 
ing that  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  tax 
sale  should  give  notice  to  whoever  might  be 
found  in  possession  of  the  land  before  taking 
a  deed,  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  the 
contract  made  at  the  sale.  Curtis  v.  Whit- 
ney, (1871)  13  Wall.  (U.  S.)  70.  See  also 
Coulter  r.  Stafford,  (C.  C.  A.  1893)  66  Fed. 
Rep.  666,  reversing  (1891)  48  Fed.  Rep.  266. 

Authorizing  recovery  of  money  from  tax 
commissioners,  —  A  statute  authorizing  the 
recovery  of  money  in  the  hands  of  commis- 
sioners received  "from  the  sale  of  lands  for 
taxes  is  not  invalid  as  impairing  the  contract 
of  sale.  Smith  i?.  Merchand,  (1821)  7  S.  & 
R.   (Pa.)  260. 

Refunding  to  purchaser  at  tax  sale.— 
Kansas  statutes  provide  for  refunding  to  the 
purchaser  at  the  tax  sale  the  money  paid  by 
him,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  discovered,  before 
a  deed  is  made,  that  for  any  error  or  irregu- 
larity the  land  ought  not  to  be  conveyed, 
and  in  all  cases  where,  after  a  deed  is  made, 
it  is  discovered  that  the  aale  was  invalid; 
and  provide  that  in  the  former  case  the  county 
treasurer  "shall  refund  the  amount  paid 
therefor  on  such  sale,  and  all  subsequent 
taxes  and  charges  paid  thereon  by  the  pur- 
chaser or  his  assigns,  out  of  the  ^ounty  treas- 
ury, with  interest  on  the  whole^amount  at 
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the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum;  "  and, 
in  cases  of  the  latter  kind,  that  "  the  county 
commissioners  shall  cause  the  money  paid 
therefor  on  the  sale,  and  all  subsequent  taxes 
and  charges  paid  thereon  by  the  purchaser  or 
his  assigns,  to  be  refunded,  with  interest  on 
the  whole  amount  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent, 
per  annum,"  etc.  Such  statutes  form  a  con- 
tract with  the  purchaser  at  a  tax  sale,  the 
obligation  of  which  is  impaired  by  a  statute 
providing  that  the  purchaser  has  no  right  to 
the  return  of  his  money  in  any  case,  unless 
the  board  of  supervisors  shall  see  proper  so 
to  order;  but  a  statute  providing  that  if, 
after  the  conveyance  of  land  sold  for  taxes, 
it  shall  be  discovered  or  adjudged  that  the 
sale  was  invalid,  the  county  commissioners 
shall  cause  the  money  paid  therefor  on  the 
sale,  and  all  subsequent  taxes,  etc.,  to  be  re- 
funded, etc.,  "  upon  the  delivery  of  a  quit- 
claim deed  from  the  party  claiming  under  the 
tax  deed,  executed  to  such  person  or  persons 
as  the  commissioners  ma^  direct,"  is  a  rea- 
sonable and  proper  exercise  of  the  power  of 
the  general  assembly  to  modify  without  im- 
pairing the  remedy.  Corbin  v.  Washington 
County,    (1880)   3  Fed.  Rep.  356. 

Assessments  for  public  improvements. — 
Even  as  to  third  parties  an  assessment  for 
public  improvements  is  not  a  contract  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  Con- 
btitution  of  the  United  States;  and  whether 
rights  arising  thereon  have  become  vested 
depends  upon  circumstances.  Garrison  t?. 
New  York,  (1874)  21  Wall.  (U.  S.)  196; 
Baltimore,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Nesbit,  (1860)  10 
How.  (U.  S.)  395;  Essex  Public  Road  Board 
r.  Skinkle,  (1891)  140  U.  S.  340,  affirming 
(1887)  49  N.  J.  L.  641. 

Established  line  of  wharves.  —  A  municipal 
corporation  had  full  power  from  the  states  to 
establish  wharves,  and  to  cause  them  to  be 
erected  by  the  owners  of  the  adjacent  prop- 
erty, the  state  owning  the  land  under  the 
water,  and  to  grant  the  right  to  receive  and 
collect  wharfage,  but  was  restrained  from 
conveying  this  land  by  statutes.  An  Act  of 
the  legislature  established  a  bulkhead  line  of 
solid  filling,  beyond  which  it  was  enacted  that 
it  should  not  be  lawful  to  fill  with  solid  ma- 
terial. A  transaction  by  which  an  owner  of 
adjacent  property  acquired  the  right  to  con- 
struct a  wharf  and  receive  the  profits  there- 
from constituted  a  contract,  the  obligation 
of  which  would  be  impaired  by  action  of 
the  city,  imder  legislative  sanction,  erecting 
wharves  and  permanent  structures  outside  the 
grantee's  wharf,  between  it  and  the  channels 
of  the  river,  which  would  cut  it  wholly  off 
from  the  navigable  water  of  the  river,  and  de- 
stroy the  right  to  collect  wharfage  and  cran- 
age at  his  wharf.  Crocker  v.  New  York, 
(1883)   15  Fed.  Rep.  406. 

Liability  of  corporate  trustees.  —  Under  the 
provision  of  a  Montana  statute  providing 
that  if  any  company  shall  fail  to  make  or 
file  an  annual  report  of  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal, and  the  portion  actually  paid  in,  and  the 
amount  of  existing  debts,  all  the  trustees  of 
the  company  shall  be  jointly  and  severally 
liable   for   the   debts   of   the   company  then 


existing,  and  for  all  that  shall  be  contracted 
before  such  report  shall  be  made,  the  right 
of  the  creditor  to  enforce  this  obligation  and 
liability  of  the  trustees  becomes  fixed  and 
vested  as  soon  as  it  accrues,  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  be  defeated  by  any  repeal  or  change 
of  the  statute.  Fitzgerald  v.  Weidenbeck, 
(1896)   76  Fed.  Rep.  695. 

A  covenant  in  a  lease  that  the  lessor  should 
keep  the  lessee  "in  lawful  possession  of  the 
said  leased  premises  during  this  lease,"  with 
right  of  the  tenant  to  enforce  the  covenant 
in  a  proceeding  by  forcible  entry  and  de- 
tainer, was  held  not  to  be  such  a  contract 
right  as  was  impaired  by  the  adoption  of  a 
state  constitutional  provision  that  "  no  per- 
son shall  be  prosecuted  in  any  civil  action 
for  or  on  account  of  any  act  by  him  done, 
performed,  or  executed,  after  the  first  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  by  virtue  of  military  authority 
vested  in  him  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  that  of  this  state,  to  do 
such  acts,  or  in  pursuance  to  orders  received 
by  him  from  any  person  vested  with  such 
authority;  and  if  any  action  or  proceeding 
shall  have-  heretofore  been,  or  shall  hereafter 
be,  instituted  against  any  person  for  the  do- 
in^  of  any  such  act,  the  defendant  may  plead 
this  section  in  bar  thereof."  Drehman  v. 
Stifle,  (1869)  8  Wall.  (U.  S.)  596.  See  also 
Clark  t?.  Dick,  (1870)  1  Dill.  (U.  S.)  8,  6  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  2,818. 

Joint  obligors  — effect  of  death.  ~  A  stat- 
ute which  provided  that  "the  estate  of  a 
person  or  party  jointly  liable  upon  contract 
with  others  shall  not  be  discharged  by  his 
death,  and  the  court  may  make  an  order  to 
bring  in  the  proper  representative  of  the 
decedent,  when  it  is  necessary  so  to  do  for 
the  proper  disposition  of  the  matter,"  was 
held  not  to  affect  contracts  entered  into  be- 
fore its  passage,  since  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion forbids  the  passage  of  any  law  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  hence  its 
provision  cannot  affect  undertakings  executed 
before  its  enactment.  Randall  v.  Sackett, 
(1879)  77  N.  Y.  480,  affirming  (Supm.  Ct. 
Spec  T.  1878)  66  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  225. 

Recognizance.  —  The  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract is  not  violated  in  releasing  a  prosecu- 
tion surety  or  bail,  and  substituting  another 
instead  of  the  first,  there  being  no  con- 
tract on  the  part  of  him  for  whose  indemnity 
the  surety  was  taken.  Craighead  r.  State 
Bank,  (1838)  Meigs  (Tenn.)  109;  Cook  v. 
Gray,  (1862)  2  Houst.  (Del.)  465. 

Liability  on  bonds.  —  A  bond  or  other  obli- 
gation payable  to  bearer  is  a  contract  to  pay 
the  person  who  shall  be  the  owner  thereof, 
and  who  shall- present  it  for  payment  at  the 
proper  time.  A  statute  which  exempts  an 
obligor  from  liability  to  a  person  so  desig- 
nated in  the  bond  changes  its  legal  effect 
injuriously  to  the  latter,  and  so  impairs  its 
obligation.  People  i\  Otis,  (1881)  24  Hun 
(N.  Y.)  519,  affirmed  (1882)  90  N.  Y.  48. 

A  replevin  bond  is  a  contract  within  the 
meaning    of    the    constitutional     provision, 
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Lapsley  v.  Braaheani,   (1823)   4  Litt.    (Kj.) 
47. 

Extending  time  of  replevin  on  judgment,  — 
Where  after  the  contract  is  made  a  law  is 
passed  extending  the  term  of  tlio  replevin 
on  a  judgment  rendered  on  a  contract  the 
oonatitutional  provision  is  violated.  Blair 
r.  Williams,  (1823)  4  Litt.  (Ky.)  35. 

Gaol  bond.  —  A  bond  for  the  debtor's  liber- 
ties restrains  the  debtor  within  the  liberties 
established  by  law  for  the  time  being.  And 
it  was  held  that  the  Massachusetts  statute 
of  the  10th  of  February,  1823,  narrowing  the 
liberties  in  Suffolk  after  the  15th  day  fol- 
lowing, was  not  unconstitutional  as  applied 
to  a  bond  given  before  the  paAfling  of  the  Act, 
but  that  the  principal  in  such  bond,  having 
after  the  16th  day  of  May  made  use  of  the 
liberties  in  their  former  extent,  was  guilty 
of  an  escape.  Reed  r.  FuUum,  (1824)  2  Pick. 
(Mass.)   158. 

Whatever  may  be  said  with  respect  to  a 
gaol  bond,  before  the  condition  be  broken  — 
whether  it  be  considered  as  a  contract,  to 
which  the  creditor  is  a  party,  or  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  walls  of  a  prison,  as  a  means 
of  securing  the  confinement  of  the  debtor—- 
yet  when  the  condition  of  such  bond  is 
broken  and  the  bond  is  assigned  by  the 
sheriff  to  the  creditor,  the  assignee,  and  the 
signers  of  the  bond,  it  cannot  be  affected 
by  special  Act  of  the  legislature  freeing  the 
debtor  from  imprisonment  and  providing 
that  "all  such  bond  or  bonds  as  have  been 
taken  by  the  sheriff  or  keeper  of  the  gaol 
•  •  •  for  the  liberties  of  the  prison  *  *  * 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  discharged." 
Starr  r.  Robinson,  (1814)  1  D.  Chip.  (Vt.) 
267. 

Liquor  dealer's  bond.  — Suits  upon  liquor 
dealers'  bonds  for  liabilities  accrued  are  not 
affected  by  a  local  option  law,  since  the  lia- 
bility is  one  of  contract  which  cannot  be  im- 
paired. State  v.  Williams,  (1896)  10  Tex. 
Civ.   App.  346. 

Liability  of  tenant  for  rents  and  profits.  — 
The  statutes  of  Kentucky  excusing  an  evicted 
tenant  from  the  payment  of  rents  and  profits 
accrued  prior  to  actual  notice  of  the  adverse 
title,  and,  as  amended,  from  such  as  accrued 
during  his  occupancy  before  judgment  ren- 
dered against  him  in  the  first  instance,  were 
held  to  impair  the  obligation  of  the  compact 
entered  into  by  the  states  of  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  under  the  Virginia  statute  which 
declared  "  that  all  private  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  lands  within  the  said  district"  (of 
Kentucky)  "derived  from  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia prior  to  such  separation,  shall  remain 
valid  and  secure  under  the  Isavs  of  the  pro- 
posed state,  and  shall  be  determined  by  the 
laws  now  existing  in  this  state,"  which  com- 
pact was  ratified  by  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  Kentucky,  and  in- 
corporated into  that  constitution  as  one  of 
its  fundamental  articles.  By  the  law  of  Vir- 
ginia the  claimant  of  lands  who  succeeded  in 
his  suit  was  entitled  to  an  account  of  mesne 
profits  received  by  the  occupant  from  some 
period  prior  to  the  judgment  of  eviction  or 


decree.     Green  r.  Biddle,  (1823)  8  Wheat.  (U. 
S.)  1. 

Respites.  —  A  statute  relative  to  respites  is 
not  invalid,  as  a  debtor  who  applies  for  a 
respite  does  not  se<'k  a  discharge  froai  his 
obligations,  nor  attempt  to  impair  them. 
Rasch  V.  His  Creditors,  (1843)  3  Rob.  (La.) 
407. 

Ticket  scalping.  — An  Illinois  statute  en- 
titled "  An  Act  to  prevent  frauds  upon  trav- 
elers, and  owner  or  owners  of  any  railroad, 
steamboat,  or  other  conveyance  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers,"  is  not  void  as  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts.  Burdick 
r.  People,  (1894)  149  111.  602,  in  which  case 
the  court  said :  "  It  has  been  held,  that  such 
a  ticket  is  not  a  contract  but  merely  the  evi- 
dence of  a  contract,  or  a  mere  receipt  taken 
or  voucher  adopted  for  convenience,  to  show 
that  the  passenger  has  paid  his  fare  from  one 
place  to  another.  But,  if  it  be  admitted  that 
the  ticket  is  a  contract,  the  statute  would 
only  be  inoperative  and  of  no  effect  as  to  con- 
tracts existing  at  the  time  of  its  passage;  it 
would  be  valid  and  constitutional  as  to  future 
contracts.'* 

Right  to  manufacture  liquor.  — An  Act  in- 
corporating a  company  "  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  malt  liquors  in  all  their  varie- 
ties," cannot  be  construed  as  conferring  any 
greater  or  more  sacred  right  than  any  citixen 
had  to  manufacture  malt  liquor,  nor  as  ex- 
empting the  corporation  from  any  control 
therein  to  which  a  citizen  would  be  subject,  if 
the  interests  of  the  community  should  re- 
quire it.  A  statute  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
liquor  does  not  impair  any  contract  the  com- 
pany has  in  its  charter.  If  the  public  safety 
or  the  public  morals  require  the  discontinu- 
ance of  any  manufacture  or  traffic,  the  hand 
of  the  legislature  cannot  be  stayed  from  pro- 
viding for  its  discontinuance,  by  any  inci- 
dental inconvenience  which  individuals  or 
corporations  may  suffer.  All  rights  are.  held 
subject  to  the  police  power  of  the  state-  Bos- 
ton Beer  Co.  v.  Massachusetts,  (1877)  97  U. 
S.  32,  affirming  (1874)   115  Mass.  153. 

Right  to  manufacture  fertilieer.  —  The 
charter  of  a  corporation  declared  that  it 
should  "  have  continued  succession  and  ex- 
istence for  the  term  of  fifty  years,"  and  au- 
thorized and  empowered  it  to  establish  and 
maintain  chemical  and  other  works  at  a 
place  designated  by  the  statute,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing,  and  converting  dead 
animals  and  other  animal  matter  into,  an 
agricultural  fertilizer,  and  into  other  chemical 
products,  by  means  of  chemical,  mechanical, 
and  other  processes.  A  municipal  ordinance 
subsequently  passed  under  the  authority  of 
a  state  statute  declaring  that  no  person 
should  transport  any  offal  or  other  offensive 
or  unwholesome  matter  through  the  village, 
and  imposinpr  penalties, for  its  violation,  did 
not  impair  any  contract  right  contained  in 
the  cliarter.  The  charter  was  a  special 
license  until  revoked,  but  was  not  a  contract 
^u.'^ranteeinsr.  in  the  locality  originally  se- 
lected, exemption  for  fifty  years  from  the 
exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  state, 
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however  seriouB  the  nuisance  might  become 
in  the  future  by  reason  of  the  growth  of  pop- 
ulation around  it.  The  owners  had  no  such 
exemption  before  they  were  incorporated,  and 
the  charter  did  not  give  it  to  them.  North- 
western Fertilizing  Co.  v.  Hyde  Park,  (1878) 
97  U.  S.  663. 

Contracts  for  sale  of  slaves.  —  A  sale  of 
slaves  in  1861  in  Louisiana  was  a  sufficient 
consideration  for  a  promissory  note  for  the 
price,  and  the  obligation  could  not  be  im- 
paired by  laws  of  the  state  passed  subse- 
quently to  its  date.     Boyce  v,  Tabb,   (1873) 

18  Wall.    (U.   S.)    646.     See   the   following 

United  fiftafe*.  —  White  v.  Hart,  (1871)  13 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  648;  Osborn  v.  Nicholson. 
(1871)  13  Wall.  (U.  S.)  654;  French  t;. 
Tumlin,  (1871)  10  Am.  L.  Reg.  (N.  S.)  641, 
0  Fed.  Cas.  No.  6,104. 

Alabama.  —  Roach  v.  Gunter,  (1870)  44 
Ala.  209;  McElvain  r.  Mudd,  (1870)  44  Ala. 
48;  Fitzpatrick  v.  Hearne,  (1870)  44  Ala. 
171;  Hubbard  r.  Baker,  (1872)  48  Ala.  491. 

Arkansas.— -Sesiev  v.  Haskell,  (1870)  26 
Ark.  133;  Jackoway  v,  Denton,  (1869)  26 
Ark.  626. 

Florida.  — McSesily  v.  Gregory,  (1869)  13 
Fla.  417. 

Georgia.  —  Shorter  v.  Cobb,  (1869)  39  Ga. 
302. 

Louisiana. — Wainwright  v.  Bridges,  ( 1867) 

19  La.  Ann.  234;  Tate  v.  Fletcher,  (1867)  19 
La.  Ann.  371. 

Contracts  with  reference  to  Confederate 
notes.  —  Where  contracts  were  made  in  the 
insurgent  states  during  the  war  between  the 
residents  of  those  states,  with  reference,  to 
Confederate  notes  as  a  standard  of  value,  and 
were  not  designed  to  aid  the  insurgent  gov- 
ernment, they  may  be  enforced  in  the  federal 
courts,  and  the  value  of  the  contracts  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  value  of  the  Confederate 
notes  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 
In  an  action  brought  in  a  state  court  to  en- 
force a  vendor's  lien  for  the  unpaid  portion 
of  the  purchase  money  of  real  estate,  which 
was  to  be  paid  for  in  Confederate  treasury 
notes,  the  measure  of  value  adopted  by  the 
state  courts  was  not  in  conformity  with  the 
above  rule.     It  allowed  a  recovery  for  the 


value  of  the  land  instead  of  treasury  notes. 
It  was  held  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  that  the  statute  of  the  state  which 
permitted  this  estimation,  whenever  the  court 
might  think  that  the  fair  value  of  the  prop- 
erty would  be  **the  most  just  measure  of 
recovery,"  and  pursuant  to  which  the  court 
acted,  sanctioned  the  impairment  of  a  con- 
tract, which  is  not  within  the  competency  of 
the  state  legislature.  Effinger  v,  Kenney, 
(1886)  116  U.  S.  669.  See  the  following 
cases : 

Alabama.  — B.ubh9.rd  V.  Baker,  (1872)  48 
Ala.  491;  Fitzpatrick  v.  Hearne,  (1870)  44 
Ala.  171;  McElvain  v.  Mudd,  (1870)  44  Ala. 
48;  Roach  v.  Gunter,  (1870)  44  Ala.  209; 
Hale  V.  Huston,  (1870)  44  Ala.  134;  Powell 
17.  Knighton,  (1869)  43  Ala.  626;  Powell  v. 
Boon,  (1869)  43  Ala.  469;  Houston  v. 
Deloach,  (1869)  43  Ala.  364. 

Florida.  —  Forcheimer  t?.  Holly,  (1872)  14 
Fla.  239. 

Louisiana.  —  Henderson  v.  Merchants'  Mut. 
Ins.  Co.,  (1873)  26  La.  Ann.  343. 

North  Carolina.  —  Holt  v.  Patterson, 
(1876)  74  N.  Car.  660;  King  v.  Wilmington, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1872)  66  N.  Car.  277. 

South  Carolina.  —  Rutland  r.  Copes,  ( 1867 ) 
16  Rich.  L.  (&  Car.)  84. 

yir^rima.  —  Pharis  r.  Dice,  (1871)  21 
Gratt.  (Va.)   303. 

A  state  statute  which  enacted  "  that  in  all 
civil  actions  which  may  arise  in  courts  of 
justice  for  debts  contracted  during  the  late 
war,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  obligation  is 
not  set  forth,  nor  the  value  of  the  property 
for  which  such  debts  were  created  is  stated, 
it  shall  be  admissible  for  either  party  to 
show  on  the  trial,  by  affidavit  or  otherwise, 
what  was  the  consideration  of  the  contract; 
and  the  jury,  in  making  up  their  verdict, 
shall  take  the  same  into  consideration,  and 
determine  the  value  of  said  contract  in  pres- 
ent currency  in  the  particular  locality  in 
which  it  is  to  be  performed,  and  render  their 
verdict  accordingly,"  by  allowing,  as  con- 
strued by  the  state  court,  the  jury  to  place 
their  own  judgment  upon  the  value  of  a  con- 
tract in  suit,  impaired  its  obligation.  Wil- 
mington, etc.,  R.  Co.  V.  King,  (1876)  91  U. 
S.  6.    '    . 


IV.  What  Cokstitutes  the  Obligatiok—  1.  In  OeneraL —  It  is  a  law  which 
impairs  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  not  the  contract  itself,  which  is  inter- 
dicted. The  obligation  of  a  contract  is  the  law  which  binds  the  parties  to 
perform  their  agreement, 

Indiana.  —  Pugh  v.  Bussel,  (1831)  2 
Blackf.   (Ind.)   397. 

Kentucky.  — BlsLiT  v.  Williams,  (1823)  4 
IJtt.  (Ky.)  35. 

Mississippi.  —  Lessley  v.  Phipps,  (1874)  49 
Mias.  790. 

Montana.  —  State  v.  Barret,  (1901)  26 
Mont.  112. 

North  Carolina.  — mil  v.  Kessler,  (1869) 
63  N.  Car.  437;  Jacobs  v.  Smallwood,  (1869)' 
63  N.  Car.  112. 


V.    Saunders,     (1827)     12    Wheat. 
267.        See      also     the     following 


Ogden 
(U.  S.) 
cases: 

United  States.  —  Walker  r.  Whitehead, 
(1872)  16  Wall.  (U.  S.)  314;  National  Bank 
r.  Sebastian  County,  (1879)  6  Dill.  (U.  S.) 
414,  17  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,040. 

Alabama.  —  Edwards  v.  Williamson,  ( 1881 ) 
70  Ala.  146. 

Connecticut.  —  Smith  v.  Mead,  (1830)  3 
Conn.  263. 
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Tennessee.  —  Farnsworth  r.  Vance,  (1866) 
2  Coldw.  (Tenn.)  108. 

Vermont,  —  Fitzgerald  r.  (irand  Trunk  R. 
Co.,    (1890)    63  Vt.   169. 

Washingion.  —  Swinburne  r.  Mills,  (1897) 
17  Wash.  611. 

Notwithgtanding  all  that  hag  been  said 
upon  the  hiihjeoi,  the  l><)undary  line  distin- 
guishing enact  rarnts  which  affect  the  remedy 
merely  from  those  which,  by  limiting  or 
changing  the  remedy,  impair  the  obligation 
of  pre-existing  contracts,  has  not  been,  and, 
for  obvious  reasons,  cannot  be,  drawn  so 
broadly  as  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  rule  for 


the  determination  of  all  casea.  "  Every  case 
must  be  determined  upon  its  own  circum- 
stances." Von  Hoffman  v.  Quincy,  (1866)  4 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  535;  Davis  r.  Rupe,  (1887) 
114  Ind.  588. 

Obligations  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  protects  from  impairment  are 
such  as  exist  by  reason  of  contract,  which 
cannot  exist  without  consent  or  agreement  of 
the  parties,  either  expressed  or  implied:  and 
it  cannot  be  implied  when  the  party  in  whose 
favor  the  obligation  arises  has  no  power  to 
prevent  it.  Mexican  Nat.  R.  Co.  v,  Mussette, 
(1894)  86  Tex.  708. 


Valid  Subsisting  Obligation.— The  obligation  of  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  is  a  valid  subsisting  obligation^  not  a  contingent  or  speculative 
one. 


Ochiltree  r.  Iowa  R.  Contracting  CJo., 
(1874)  21  Wall.   (U.  S.)  252. 

It  was  the  object  of  this  proyiaion  to  pro- 
tect rights,  and  not  mere  incidental  advan- 
tages which  may  affect  a  contract  incident- 
ally. Ochiltree  r.  Iowa  R.  Contracting  Co., 
(1874)  21  Wall.  (U.  S.)  253. 

It  is  not  a  contract  merely,  but  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  contract,  which  the  Constitution 
preserves  from  impairment.  The  obligation 
of  a  contract  includes  much  that  is  not  ex- 
pressly stipulated  for  in  the  contract.  Jor- 
dan r.  Wimer,  (1876)  45  Iowa  05.  See  also 
the  following  cases: 

California.  —  Robinson  r.  Magee,  (1858) 
9  Cal.  81. 


Delaware.  —  Cook  r.  Gray,  (1862)  2  Houst. 
(Del.)  455. 

Georgia.  —  Aycock  v.  Martin,  (1867)  37 
Ga.  127. 

Obligation  is  correlatiYe  with  right  —  Obli- 
gation rests  upon  one  party,  right  belongs  to 
the  other.  Holland  v.  Dickerson,  (1875)  41 
Iowa  367. 

The  obligation  is  the  legal  and  not  the 
moral  obligation.  Sabatier  v.  Their  Cred- 
itors, (1828)  6  Mart.  N.  S.  (La.)  585;  Cook 
r.  Gray,  (1862)  2  Houst,  (Del.)  455;  Web- 
ster V.  Rose,  (1871)  6  Heisk.  (Tenn.)  93; 
Blair  r.  Williams,  (1823)  4  Litt.  (Ky.)  35; 
Auld  r.  Butcher,  (1863)  2  Kan.  130. 


2.  In  Light  of  Existing  Law. —  The  laws  which  exist  at  the  time  and  place  of 
the  making  of  a  contract  and  where  it  is  to  be  performed,  enter  into  and  form 
a  part  of  it.  This  embraces  those  laws  alike  which  affect  its  validity,  construc- 
tion, discharge,  arid  enforcements 


Walker  r.  Whitehead,  (1872)  16  Wall.  (U. 
S.)   314.     See  also  the  following  casps; 

United  Sltates. — Edwards  r.  Kearzey,  ( 1877 ) 
96  U.S.  601,  rcuemn^  (1876)  75  N.  Car.  409; 
Von  Hoffman  r.  Quincy,  (1866)  4  Wall.  (U. 
S.)  550;  West  River  Bridge  Co.  r.  Dix, 
(1848)  6  How.  (U.  S.)  532;  McCracken  v. 
Hayward,  (1844)  2  How.  (U.  S.)  612;  Bron- 
Ron  V.  Kinzie.  (1843)  1  How.  (U.  S.)  315; 
Rloane  r.  Chiniquy,  (1884)  22  Fed.  Rep.  213; 
Moore  v.  Fowler,  (1847)  Hempst.  (U.  S.) 
636.  17  Fed.  Cns.  No.  0  761;  Xofinnn]  Rnnk 
V.  Sebastian  County,  (1879)  5  DiU.  (U.  S.) 
414,  17  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,040. 

Alabama.  —  Micoii  v.  Tallassee  Bridge  Co., 
(1872)   47  Ala,  6.52. 

Arkansas.  —  Rohards  r.  Brown,  (1883)  40 
Ark.  423;  State  fJ.  Curran,  (1851)  12  Ark. 
.321. 

California.  —  Robinson  r.  Magee,  (1858)  9 
Cal.  81. 

Delaware.  —  Beeson  r.  Berson,  (1834)  1 
Harr.  (Del.)  460;  Cook  v.  Gray,  (1862)  2 
Houst   (Del.)   455. 

Florida.  —  Columbia  County  v.  King, 
(1809)    13  Fla.  451. 

Georgia.  —  Ontral   of   Georgia   R.    Co.   r. 


Murphy,  (1902)  116  Ga.  863;  National  Bank 
V.  Augusta  Cotton,  etc.,  Co.,  (1898)  104  Ga. 
409;  West  End,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  AtlanU  St.  R. 
Co..  (1873)  49  Ga.  151;  Aycock  r.  Martin, 
(1867)  37  Ga.  124;  Roby  v.  Boawell,  (1857) 
23  Ga.  51. 

A'en^ucA^y.  —  Collins  v.  CoUins,  (1880)  79 
Ky.  88. 

Louisiana.  —  Williams  v.  Brent,  (1828)  7 
Mart.  N.  S.  (La.)  205;  Phinney  v.  Phinnev, 
(1889)    81  Me.  460. 

New  Yorfc.  —  Hadfield  v.  New  York,  (N.  Y. 
Super.  Ct.  Spec.  T.  1866)  2  Abb.  Pr.  N.  S. 
(N.  Y.)  95. 

North  Carolina.  —  Koonce  v.  Russell. 
(1889)   103  N.  Car.  179. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Mehl  v.  Carey,  (1898)  21 
Pa.  Co.  Ct.  277;  Com.  v.  Wilson,  (1880)  14 
Phila.  (Pa.)  393.  37  Leg.  Int.  (Pa.)  4S4. 
Feltz's  Appeal,  (Pa.  1889)    17  Atl.  Rep.  199. 

Tennessee.  —  Farnsworth  v.  Vance,  (1865) 
2  Coldw.  (Tenn.)  108;  Knoxville  v.  Bird, 
(1883)    12  Lea  (Tenn.)   121. 

Tejsas.  —  Smith  t;.  Elliott,  (1873)  39  Tex. 
201. 

Washington.  —  Swinburne  v.  Mills,  (1897) 
17  Wash.  611. 
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It  i%  the  municipal  Uw  of  the  state, 
whether  that  be  written  or  unwritten,  which 
id  emphatically  the  law  of  the  contract  made 
within  the  state  and  must  govern  it  through- 
out wherever  its  performance  is  sought  to  be 
enforced.  Ogden  r.  Saunders,  (1827)  12 
Wheat.  (U.  S.)   269. 


The  law  as  understood  and  construed  by 
the  courts  where  the  contract  is  made  and 
tc  be  performed  is  meant.  Union  Bank  v. 
Oxford,  (1898)  90  Fed.  Rep.  9. 


S.  Means  of  Enforoement. —  By  the  obligation  of  the  contract  is  meant  the 

means  which,  at  the  time  of  its  creation,  the  law  affords  for  its  enforcement. 

contract,  impairs  its  obligation.  The  obliga- 
tion of  a  contract  consists  in  the  binding 
force  of  its  stipulations  upon  those  who  make 
them,  and  depends  upon  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  a  means  of  enforcing  its  stipulations ; 
otherwise  a  contract  would  be  without  ob- 
ligation, and  would  have  only  such  effect  as 
the  parties  should  choose  to  give  it.  Every 
lawful  contract  gives  rise  to  a  right  in  one 
party  to  require  performance  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  other,  and  to  a  correspondin;; 
duty  of  the  other  to  perform  them.  A  sub- 
sequent law  of  a  state  which  denies  or  dimin- 
ishes the  right  of  the  one  or  excuses  or  dis- 
charges the  other  from  the  performance  of 
his  duty  impairs  the  obligation  of  the  con- 
tract, although  professing  to  act  only  upon 
the  remedy.  Lamb  r.  Powder  River  Live 
Stock  Co.,  (C.  C.  A.  1904)  132  Fed.  Rep.  4.3U. 


Nelson  v.  Police  Jury,  (1883)  111  U.  S. 
720.     Sec  also  the  following  cases: 

United  States,  —  Louisiana  v.  New  Orleans, 
(1880)  102  U.  S.  206;  Walker  v.  Whitehead, 
(1872)    16  Wall.   (U.  S.)   314. 

North  Carolina.  —  Washington  Toll  Bridge 
Co.  V.  Beaufort  County,  (1879)  81  N.  Car. 
491. 

Vermont,  —  Richardson  v.  Cook,  (1865)  37 
Vt  699. 

The  obligation  of  a  contract  includes  every- 
thing within  its  obligatory  scope.  Among 
these  elements  nothing  is  more  important 
than  the  means  of  enforcement.  This  is  the 
breath  of  its  vital  existence.  Without  it,  the 
contract,  as  such,  in  the  view  of  the  law, 
ceases  to  be,  and  falls  into  the  class  of  those 
"  imperfect  obligations,"  as  they  are  termed, 
which  depend  for  their  fulfilment  upon  the 
will  and  conscience  of  those  upon  whom  they 
rest.  The  ideas  of  right  and  remedy  are  in- 
separable. Edwards  v.  Kearzey,  (1877)  96 
U.  S.  600,  reversing  (1870)   75  N.  Car.  409. 

Any  statute  which  denies,  unreasonably  re- 
stricts, or  oppressively  burdens  the  exercise 
of  a  ri|^t  of  action  springing  from  a  prior 


Distinction  between  obligation  and  means 
of  enforcement.  —  There  is  an  essential  and 
substantive  distinction  between  the  obligation 
of  a  contract  and  the  means  which  govern- 
ment may  furnish  to  enforce  it.  The  latter 
constitutes  the  remedy.  Famsworth  t;. 
Vance,   (1866)   2  Coldw.   (Tenn.)    108. 


4.  Sistinotion  Between  Obligation  and  Bemedy. — There  is  a  distinction  between 
the  obligation  of  a  contract,  and  the  remedy  given  to  enforce  that  obligation. 
The  obligation  is  the  law  which  binds  the  parties  to  perform  their  agreement, 
according  to  the  essence,  nature,  construction,  and  extent.  The  remedy  is  the 
means  employed  to  enforce  the  obligation.  The  law  which  confers  the  right, 
inheres  in  and  follows  the  contract,  wherever  it  may  go.  The  remedy  is 
dependent  on  the  local  legislation  of  the  place  where  the  parties  seek  to  enforce 
the  right 


Ex  p.  Pollard,  (1866)  40  Ala.  77.  See  also 
the  following  cases : 

Delaware.  —  Beeson  v.  Beeson,  (1834)  1 
llarr.  (Del.)  466;  Cook  v.  Gray,  (1862)  2 
Houst.  (Del.)  455. 

Maine,  —  Kingley  v.  Cousins,  (1860)  47 
Me.  91. 

\fi8souri.  —  Edmonson  r.  Ferguson,  (1848) 
11  Mo.  344. 

New  Jersey.  —  Rader  v.  Southeasterly  Road 
Dist..  (1873)  36  N.  J.  L.  273. 

Virginia.  —  Garland  V,  Brown,  (1873)  23 
Gratt.  (Va.)   173. 

A  practicable  distinction  between  the 
remedy  and  the  law  of  the  contract  is  that 
the  former  belongs  to  the  forum,  like  a  stat- 
ute of  limitation,  and  the  latter  is  insep- 
arable from  the  contract,  like  the  right  of  in- 
terest. Dundas  r.  Bowler,  (1844)  3  McLean 
(U.  S.)  397,  8  Fed.  Cas.  No.  4,141. 


Substantial  remedy  left  — A  distinction  is 
also  taken  and  notable  between  the  obligation 
of  the  contract  and  the  proper  remedy  to  en- 
force it.  And  it  would  seem  that  while  the 
obligation  is  sacredly  held  inviolable,  the  rem- 
edies existing  at  the  making  and  maturing 
of  the  contract  may  be  abolished  if  others  re- 
main or  are  substituted  for  its  enforcement. 
Ex  p.  Pollard,  (1866)  40  Ala.  77;  Newkirk 
V,  Chapron,  (1856)  17  111.  348;  Cutts  r. 
Hardee,    (1808)    38   Ga.   355. 

Obligation  embraces  remedy.  —  The  obliga- 
tion of  a  contract  embraces  the  remedy,  which 
includes  all  legal  means  allowed  by  law  at 
the  creation  of  the  contract  to  enforce  its 
performance  or  redress  the  injury  resulting 
from  its  nonperformance.  Collins'  i\  Collins, 
(1880)  79  Ky.  88.  See  also  Lapsley  v. 
Brashears,    (1823)   4  Litt   (Ky.)   47. 
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y.  Lvd%  LnwmM^  Covteaots  — l.  Lawi  PrMunied  ProfpeetiTe. —  In  the 

matter  of  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  constitutions,  as  well  as  statutes, 
are  construed  to  operate  prospectively  only  unless  on  the  face  of  the  instrument 
or  enactment  the  contrary  intention  is  manifest  beyond  reasonable  question. 
Shreveport  r.  Cole,  (1880)  129  U.  8.  43.  AU  Uws  except  theae  io  relation  to  reme- 

Unleaa  ckar  contrary  intention.  -  Stotutea  ***•  "*  P'^«»«f  «*  *?  ^  °»ade  for  cases  which 

uBww  dw  «wBu»jr  UII.CBUU11.      owfc^ui^  ^^^  subrtequent  to  them.     Dean  v.  CamahaiL 

should  be  construed  prospectively  unlesH  there  /i»-2ft\  7  Marfr   K   <5    nj,  \  9^^  ^^^^^ 

ia  shown  a  clear  intention  to  the  contraiy.  <1»^>  ^  ^^^  ^'  ».  (La.)  258. 
Hopkins  v.  Jones,  (1864)  22  Ind.  310. 

S.  What  Betrotpoetiye  Lawt  Kay  Be  PMied. —  Retrospective  laws  which  do 

not  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts  or  partake  of  the  character  of  ex  post 

facto  laws,  are  not  condemned  or  forbidden  by  any  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Satterlee  r.  Matthewson,  (1829)  2  Pet.  (U.  Maryland,  — WilEon  r.  Hardesty,  (1847)  1 

8.)  410.  Md.  Ch.  66. 

A  aUte  law  may  be  reUoapectire  in  ita      Mi^^'l?^'^- ~  ^"^   ""'   ^'*"'    ^^^^^    *^ 

?^:^iio'st  rc*r»t??utr^  t'if^it^'  38r/rT58-^^^'^^^  ^-  ^^''"'^'  '''''^ 

a'^'c^t;;^^^  ChS^^^^^^^  ,/T)^4T?"^^^"^^'  ''''''  ''^''' 

'S?   ^"^''iJoP^^ill  ^/"iiS:  ^d    '^       ^  >e;Jliyr.;nia.-Monongahela  Nav.  Co.  r. 
omrming   (1829)    7  Pick.   (Mass.)    344.    See       Coons,  (1843)  6  W.  &  S.  (Pa.)  109. 

*'oe^^'-rifr."coving^^^  (1883)  71         ^ou*.  Carolina. -Henry  ..  Henry,  (1888) 

Ga.  272;   Hardeman  v.  Downer,    (1869)    39         ' weBVvirginia,  -  Ex  p.  Hunter,  (1867)  2 

Ua.     430.  TWT      TTjl       199 

Katne.  — Orientol  Bank  ©.  Freese,  (1841)       ^'  ^^'  ^^^' 
18  Me.  109. 

S.  Partial  Invalidity  of  Statute. —  A  law  unconstitutional  because  it  impairs 

the  obligation  of  contracts  is  null  only  so  far  as  the  rights  of  those  persons  are 

concerned  the  obligations  of  whose  contracts  are  thereby  impaired.    As  to  all 

other  rights  and  all  other  persons,  it  is  entitled  to  full  force  and  effect* 

Moore  v.  New  Orleans,  (1880)  32  La.  Ann.  726.    See  also  Barry  v.  Isenum,   (1866)    14 
Rich.  L.  (S.  Gar.)  129. 

4.  Sources  of  Laws  Affecting  Contracts  —  a.  Constitutions  and  Statutes.  — 

This  constitutional  provision  is  addressed  to  states,  and  it  is  applicable  to 

states    whether    exercising    through    their    legislatures    ordinary    law-making 

powers,  or  by  conventions  or  other  delegated  authority,  or  in  their  a^regate 

capacity,  adopting  or  amending  their  organic  laws. 

State  V.  New  Orleans,  (1877)  29  La.  Ann.  16  WaU.  (U.  S.)  623;  White  r.  Hart,  (1871) 

863;  Alabama,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Burkett,  (1871)  13  WaU.   (U.  S.)    652;  Ohio,  etc.,  R.  Co.  t?. 

46  Ala.  569;  Kirtland  v,  Molton,   (1868)   41  McClure,  (1870)   10  Wall.  (U.  S.)   616. 
Ala.  548;  Bishop's  Fund  v.  Rider,  (1839)   13  Alabama.  —  State  v.  Alabama  Bible  See., 

Conn.  87;  Mississippi  Art,  etc.,  Soc.  v,  Mus-  (1902)     134   Ala.   632;    McElvain   r.    Mudd, 

grove,  (1870)  44  Miss.  820;  Dakota  Synod  r.  (1870)   44  Ala.  48. 

State,    (1891)    2    S.    Dak.   366;    Webster   v,  Florida.  — McNealy  r.  Gregory,  (1869)   13 

Rose,  (1871)  6  Heisk.  (Tenn.)  93.  Fla.  417. 

The  constitution  of  a  aUte  is  the  law  of  ^Jf-  ''SSl/l?^  ^'"^6^  ^''  '*  "''* 

the  sUte  within  the  meaning  of  this  provi-  ^.^^'   Vorfc.  -  Ch^rr^     Cn«k    v.     Becker, 

sion,  as  well  as  a  statute.     Bier  v,  McGehee,  /iRon^   19^  v   v    i«i 

(1893)  148  U.  S.  140.    See  also  the  following  'XUjtH.«i»  -Lejee  v.  Continental  P.«. 

"^^itedSiatc-Stewartr.  Jefferson  Police  L  VlTs^  '" ''''"''•  ^^"'^  3«2,  32  Leg. 

Jury(1885)    116  U.  S    135;   New  Orleans  ^""'y^^^il^Ti^^^.     Bank     r.     Gunnell. 

Gas  Co.  V.  Louisiana  Light  Co.,   (1885)   115  /iqtk^  <>«  p„i.i.    /^o  \   111 

U.  S.  672,  reversing  (1882)  11  Fed.  Rep.  277;  ^^®^^>  ^6  Gratt.   (Va.)   131. 

New    Orleans    Water- Works    Co.    v.   Rivers,  Enacted    after    making    contract.  —  This 

(1885)  115  U.  S.  680;  Gunn  r.  Barry,  (1872)  clause  has  reference  only  to  a  statute  of  a 
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state  enacted  after  the  making  of  the  con- 
tract whose  obligation  is  alleged  to  have  been 
impaired.  Oshkosh  Waterworks  Co.  r.  Osh- 
kosh.  (1903)  187  U.  S.  446,  affirming  (1901) 
^109  Wis.  208.     See  also  the  following  cases: 

United  States.  —  Lehigh  Water  Co.  v. 
Easton,  (1887)   121  U.  S.  391. 

Georgia.  —  Powers  v.  Inferior  Ct.,  (1857) 
23  Ga.  73. 

Indiana.  —  Clmrchman  v.  Martin,  (1876) 
54  Ind.  380. 

North  Carolina.  —  Edwards  v.  Kearzey, 
(1877)  96  U.  S.  603,  reversing  (1876)  75  N. 
Car.  409. 

Sanction  by  Congress.  —  By  authorizing  or 
ratifying  the  adoption  of  a  state  constitu- 
tion, on  the  readmission  of  the  state  into  the 
Union,  Congress  cannot  give  the  slightest 
effect  to  any  provision  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Gunn  v. 
Barry,  (1872)  15  Wall.  (U.  S.)  623.  See 
also  Marsh  v.  Burroughs,  (1871)  1  Woods 
(U.  S.)  463.  16  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,112;  U.  S. 
V.  Jefferson  County,  (1878)  5  Dill.  (U.  S.) 
310,  26  Fed.  Cas.  No.  15,472;  In  re  Kennedy, 
(1870)  2  S.  Car.  216.  But  see  Shorter  v. 
Cobb,  (1869)  39  Ga.  285. 


A  law  prohibiting  the  making  of  certain 
contracts  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  A  con- 
tract made  in  violation  of  law  has  no  obliga- 
tory force  whatever.  Churchman  v.  Martin, 
(187G)   54  Ind.  380. 

Law  enacted  before  adoption  of  Constitu- 
tion.—  The  Constitution  did  not  commence 
its  operation  until  the  first  Wednesday  in 
March,  1789,  and  this  clause  was  held  not  to 
extend  to  a  state  law  enacted  before  that 
day,  and  operating  upon  rights  of  property 
vested  before  that  time.  Owings  v.  Speed, 
(1820)  5  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  420.  See  also  Ray 
V.  Cannon,  (1823)  2  Mart.  N.  S.  (La.)   14. 

Law  passed  by  Confederate  government. — 
The  constitutional  provision  prohibiting  a 
state  from  passing  a  law  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts,  equally  prohibits  a  state 
from  enforcing  as  a  law  an  enactment  of  that 
character,  from  whatever  source  originating, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  enforcement  by  a  state 
of  a  law  passed  by  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment. Williams  v.  Bruffy,  (1877)  96  U.  S. 
184.  See  also  Old  Dominion  Bank  r.  Mc- 
Veigh, (1871)  20  Gratt  (Va.)  457. 


fe.  Municipal  Ordinances.  —  A  by-law  or  ordinance  of  a  municipal  cor- 
poration may  be  such  an  exercise  of  legislative  power  delegated  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  the  corporation  as  a  political  subdivision  of  the  state,  having  all  the 
force  of  law  within  the  limits  of  the  municipality,  that  it  may  properly  be 
considered  as  a  law,  within  the  meaning  of  this  article  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 


New  Orleans  Waterworks  Co.  v.  Louisiana 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  (1888)  125  U.  S.  31;  St. 
Paul  Gas  Light  Co.  v.  St.  Paul,  (1901)  181 
U.  S.  148;  Walla  Walla  v.  Walla  Walla 
Water  Co.,  (1898)  172  U.  S.  1;  New  Orleans 
Water-Works  Co.  v.  Rivers,  (1885)  115  U. 
S.  674;  Meriwether  r.  Garrett,  (1880)  102 
U.  S.  472;  U.  S.  v.  New  Orleans,  (1878)  98 
U.  S.  381;  Murray  r.  Charleston,  (1877)  96 
U.  S.  432;  Anoka  Water  Works,  etc.,  Co.  v. 
Anoka,  (1901)  109  Fed.  Rep.  584;  Pikes 
Peak  Power  Co.  v.  Colorado  Springs,  (C.  C. 
A.  1900)  105  Fed.  Rep.  6;  Little  Falls  Elec- 
tric, etc.,  Co.  V.  Little  Falls,  (1900)  102  Fed. 
Rep.  667;  Southwest  Missouri  Light  Co.  v, 
Joplin,  (1900)  101  Fed.  Rep.  26;  Mercantile 
Trust,  etc.,  Co.  r.  Collins  Park,  etc.,  R.  Co., 
(1900)  99  Fed.  Rep.  821;  Iron  Mountain  R. 
Co.  V.  Memphis,  (C.  C.  A.  1899)  96  Fed.  Rep. 
126;  Capital  City  Gaslight  Co.  v.  Des  Moines, 
(1896)    72  Fed.  Rep.  836. 

A  resolution  by  a  municipal  council,  pur- 
porting to  find  and  adjudge  the  ground  to 
exist  for  declaring  a  forfeiture  of  a  grant  of 
an  easement  and  a  franchise  in  the  streets 
which  the  legislative  council  as  the  agent  of 
the  state  had  made,  and  exercising  the  option 
reserved  to  it  in  the  grant  of  insisting  upon 
such  grounds  as  a  forfeiture  unless  the 
grantee  within  a  certain  time  should  change 
its  course  of  conduct^  was  held  to  be  a  law 
within  the  meaning  of  this  clause.  Iron 
Mountain  R.  Co.  v.  Memphis,  (C.  C.  A.  1899) 
96  Fed.  Rep.  113. 


A  municipal  ordinance,  not  passed  under 
supposed  legislative  authority,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  law  of  the  state  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  constitutional  prohibition  against 
state  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts. Hamilton  Cras  Light,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Ham- 
ilton, (1892)  146  U.  S.  266,  affirming  (1889) 
37  Fed.  Rep.  832.  See  also  New  Orleans 
Waterworks  Co.  v.  Louisiana  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  (1888)   125  U.  S.  18. 

The  mere  repudiation  of  a  contract  by  a 
city,  and  the  refusal  to  pay,  present  a  naked 
case  of  breach  of  contract,  and  the  fact 
that  the  city  is  a  municipal  corporation  does 
not  give  to  its  refusal  the  character  of  a  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  Daw- 
son V.  Columbia  Ave.  Sav.  Fund,  etc.,  Co., 
(1905)  197  U.  S.  181,  citing  St.  Paul  Gas 
Light  Co.  V.  St.  Paul,  (1901)  181  U.  8.  142, 
and  saying :  "  Undoubtedly  the  decisions  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  lines  are  very  near  to 
each  other.  But  the  case  at  bar  is  governed 
by  the  one  which  we  have  cited  and  not  by 
Walla  Walla  v.  Walla  Walla  Water  Co., 
(1898)  172  U.  S.  1,  which  is  oiied  and  diatin- 
guished  in  St.  Paul  Gas  Light  Co.  v.  St.  Paul. 
In  Vicksburg  Water- worts  Co.  v,  Vicksburg, 
(1902)  185  U.  S.  65,  the  city  had  made  a 
contract  with  the  waterworks  company,  and 
afterwards  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the 
city  to  build  new  works.  The  city,  acting 
under  this  law,  denied  liability,  and  took 
steps  to  build  the  works,  whereupon  the 
waterworks  company  filed  its  bill,  alleging 
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the  law  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  bill  was 
held  to  present  a  case  under  the  Constitution. 
In  the  cane  before  us  there  was  no  leji:i8lation 
subsequent  to  the  contract,  and  it  is  not 
even  shown  that  there  is  color  of  previous 
legislation  for  the  city's  acts.  Those  acts  are 
alleged  to  be  unlawful,  and  the  allegation 
would  be  maintained  by  showing  that  they 
were  not  warranted  by  the  laws  of  the  state.'* 

While  a  iiuinicii»al  corporation,  in  entering 
into  a  contract  for  or  concerning  a  public 
utility,  may  act  in  a  gtMMt-private  capacity » 


when  the  contract  has  been  made  its  re- 
pudiation by  the  legislative  body  of  the  mu- 
nicipality, and  forcible  divestiture  of  the 
contractual  rights  by  direction  of  said  body 
and  through  the  superior  physical  power 
which  the  municipality  wields,  are  something 
more  than  the  mere  acts  of  a  private  person. 
Such  acts  of  the  municipal  corporation,  even 
if  they  fall  short  of  legislation,  within  the 
meaning  of  this  clause,  are  yet  imputable  to 
the  state  under  section  one  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Riverside,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  River- 
side,  (1902)    118  Fed.  Rep.  741. 


c.  Judicial  Decisions  and  Administrative  Acts.  —  In  order  to  come 
within  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  declares 
that  no  state  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  not  only 
must  the  obligation  of  a  contract  have  been  impaired,  but  it  must  have  been 
impaired  by  a  law  of  the  state.  The  prohibition  is  aimed  at  the  legislative 
power  of  the  state,  and  not  at  the  decisions  of  its  courts,  or  the  acts  of 
administrative  or  executive  boards  or  officers,  or  the  doings  of  corporations  or 
individuals. 


New  Orleans  Waterworks  Co.  v,  Louisiana 
Su^r  Refining  Co.,  (1888)  125  U.  S.  30; 
Weber  r.  Rogan,  (1903)  188  U.  8.  10;  Han- 
ford  17.  Davies,  (1896)  103  V,  S.  278,  afJUrm- 
inq  (1892)  51  Fed.  Rep.  258;  Central  Land 
Co.  r.  Laidley,  (1895)  159  U.  S.  109;  Brown 
V,  Smart,  (1892)  145  U.  S.  458,  affirming 
(1888)  69  Md.  320;  St.  Paul,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v. 
Todd  County,  (1892)  142  U.  S.  285;  Allen  r. 
Allen,  (C.  C.  A.  1899)  97  Fed.  Rep.  530; 
Ray  V.  Western  Pennsylvania  Natural  Gas 
Co..  (1801 )  138  Pa.  St  690;  Storrie  r.  Cortes, 
(1896)  90  Tex.  283.  But  see  Chesapeake, 
etc..  Canal  Co.  r.  Baltimore,  etc.,  R.  Co., 
(1832)  4  Gill  &  J.  (Md.)  1;  Watkins  t;. 
Worthiiigton,    (1828)    2  Bland   (Md.)    509. 

The  state  court  may  erroneously  determine 
questions  arinin^  under  a  contract  which  con- 
stitutes the  basis  of-  the  suit  before  it;  it 
may  hold  a  contract  void  which  in  our  opin- 
ion is  valid;  it  may  adjudge  a  contract  to 
be  valid  which  in  our  opinion  is  void;  or  its 
interpretation  of  the  contract  may  in  our 
ofiinion  be  radically  wrong;  but  in  neither 
of  such  cases  would  the  judgment  be  re- 
viewable by  this  court  under  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  protecting  the  obligation  of 
contracts  against  impairment  by  state  legis- 
lation, and  under  the  existing  statutes  de- 
fining and  regulating  its  jurisdiction,  unless 
that  judgment,  in  terms  or  by  its  necessary 
oporation,  giA'cs  effect  to  some  provision  of 
the  state  constitution,  or  some  legislative 
enactment  of  the  state,  which  is  claimed  by 
the  unsuccessful  party  to  impair  the  obliga- 
ton  of  the  particular  contract  in  question. 
Missouri,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Rock,  (1866)  4  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  117,  181;  d\iio,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Mc- 
Cluro,(1870)  10  Wall.(U.  S.)  611,515;  Knox 
V.  Exchange  Bank,  (1870)  12  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
379,    383;    Delmas    v.    Merchants*    Mut.    Ins. 


Co.,  (1871)  14  Wall.  (U.  S.)  661,  665;  North- 
western University  v.  People,  (1878)  99  U. 
S.  309,  319;  Chicago  L.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Needles, 
(1885)  113  U.  S.  574,  682;  Lehigh  Water  Co. 
V,  Easton,  (1887)   121  U.  S.  392. 

A  decision  of  a  court  declarins  a  contract 
void  ab  initio  —  an  instrument  to  be  no  con- 
tract at  all  —  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
a  decision  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  valid 
contract,  whereby  a  valid  instrument  is  ren- 
dered inoperative  and  its  binding  effect  de- 
stroyed. It  is  the  duty  of  courts  not  only 
to  construe  contracts  and  to  apply  them  to 
their  proper  subjects,  but  also  to  pass  apon 
their  binding  effect  and  obligation,  and  if 
from  want  of  power  in  the  obligors  to  con- 
tract, or  from  want  of  form  in  the  contracts 
themselves,  or  because  they  are  contrary  to 
public  policy,  or  contravene  the  laws  of'  the 
state,  either  as  contained  in  the  Constitution, 
statutes,  or  adjudications  of  the  courts,  they 
will  be  declared  void  and  will  not  be  enforced. 
This  power  is  continually  exercised,  and 
questions  as  to  the  validity  of  contracts 
probably  arise  more  frequently  in  the  courts 
of  Iowa  than  any  other  class  of  questions. 
The  power  of  the  courts  in  such  cases  to 
determine  the  invalidity  of  contracts  cannot 
be  denied.  McClure  v,  Owen,  (1868)  26  Iowa 
243. 

By  a  judgment  declaring  a  state  bond  in- 
valid in  a  suit  brought  by  a  holder  of  the 
bond  to  determine  whether  he  was  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  a  scheme  of  compromise 
which  the  state  had  offered,  no  obligation  of 
the  original  contract  was  impaired.  Every 
legal  right  which  the  legal  paper  acquired 
when  the  bond  was  put  out  still  remains. 
New  York  Guarantv,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Board  of 
Liquidation,   (1881)  'l05  U.  S.  622. 


The  Power  to  Change  or  Modify  Deciiiont  Cannot  Be  Exercised  to  take  away  rights  which 

have  been  acquired  by  contract  and  have  come  under  the  protection  of  the 

Constitution. 
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Muhlker  v.  New  Yorfc,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1905) 
197  U.  S.  670;  Hajrmon  t?.,  Auditor,  (1887) 
123  111.  122;  Ex  p.  McKnight,  (1806)  4  Ohio 
Bee.  284;  Willoughby  i7.  Holderness,  (1882) 
82  N.  H.  227. 

On  a  change  in  decision  by  the  Supreme 


Court  of  a  state  merely  this  provision  cannot 
be  invoked.  A  contract  can  only  be  im- 
paired within  the  meaning  of  this  clause  by 
some  subsequent  statute  of  the  state  which 
has  been  upheld  or  effect  given  it  by  the 
state  court.  National  Mut.  Bldg.,  etc., 
Assoc,  v.  Brahan,  (1904)  193  U.  S.  647. 


A  Change  of  Jndidal  Genstmotion  in  Sespeot  to  a  Statute  should  be  given  the  same 
effect  in  its  operation  on  contracts  and  existing  contract  rights  that  would  be 
given  to  a  legislative  amendment;  that  is  to  say,  make  it  prospective,  but  not 
retroactive.  After  a  statute  has  been  settled  by  judicial  construction,  the 
construction  becomes,  so  far  as  contract  rights  acquired  under  it  are  concerned, 
as  much  a  part  of  the  statute  as  the  text  itself,  and  a  change  of  decision  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  in  its  effect  on  contracts  as  an  amendment  of 
the  law  by  means  of  a  legislative  enactment. 

(Walker  v.  State,  (1879)  12  S.  Car.  282,  and 
Whaley  t?.  QaiUard,  (1884)  21  S.  Car.  572)» 
deferred  to  the  authority  of  that  court  in 
that  class  of  cases  whic^  involve  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  particular  law  or  decision  is 
in  violation  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  forbids  a  state  from  passing  any 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract. 
But  even  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  this  doctrine  is  confined  to  cases  of 
contract,  and  even  in  such  cases  it  is,  at 
least,  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  applied 
where,  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made, 
the  law  had  been  declared  only  by  a  single 
isolated  case,  never  recognized  or  followed, 
and  overruled  at  the  first  opportunity  pre- 
sented." McLure  t?.  Melton,  (1885)  24  S. 
Car.  559. 


Douglass  V,  Pike  County,  (1879)  101  U.  S. 
687. 

The  obligation  of  a  contract  made  in  com- 
pliance with  law  cannot  be  impaired  by  ju- 
dicial decision.  The  construction  of  a  state 
statute,  so  far  as  contract  rights  acquired 
unler  it  are  concerned,  becomes  as  much  a 
pait  of  the  statute  as  the  text  itself;  and  a 
change  of  decision  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  same  in  its  effect  on  contracts  as 
an  amendment  to  the  law  by  means  of  a 
legislative  enactment,  and  the  rights  of  the 
parties  are  to  be  determined  according  to  the 
law  as  it  was  judicially  construed  to  be  when 
the  contract  was  made.  Union  Bank  v. 
Oxford,  (1898)  90  Fed.  Rep.  10. 

The  principle  that  if  a  contract  when  made 
was  valid  by  the  laws  of  the  state  as  then 
expounded  by  all  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  as  administered  in  its  courts  of 
justice,  its  validity  and  obligation  cannot  be 
impaired  by  any  subsequent  action  of  legis- 
lation or  decision  of  the  courts  altering  the 
construction  of  the  law,  applies  where  there 
is  a  change  of  judicial  decision  as  to  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  legislature  to  enact 
the  law.  Gelpcke  v,  Dubuque,  (1863)  1  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  206. 

'*  It  is  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  have,  in  numerous  cases,  held 
that  where  a  contract  is  valid  at  the  time 
it  is  made,  under  the  laws  of  the  state  as 
then  en>ounded,  its  validity  or  obligation 
cannot  be  impaired  by  any  subsequent  ju- 
dicial decision  giving  a  different  exposition 
of  the  law;  and  this  court  has,  in  two  cases 


In  Alferitz  r.  Borgwardt,  (1899)  120  Cal. 
201,  it  was  held  that  the  rule  of  the  f Moral 
courts  to  the  effect  that  contrnot  rights 
acquired  under  a  judicial  construction  of  a 
statute  by  a  state  court  will  be  governed 
thereby,  and  cannot  be  affected  by  a  later 
change  of  the  construction,  does  not  apply  to 
the  erroneous  decision  in  Berson  v.  Nunan, 
(1883)  63  Cal.  550,  to  the  effect  thdt  a  chattel 
mortgage  vested  title  in  the  mortgage  until 
reinstated  by  the  performance  of  the  condi- 
tions, as  this  was  not  a  judicial  construction 
of  section  2888  of  the  Cal.  Civ.  Code. 

First  decision  measures  the  rights  under 
the  obligation.  —  WTien  there  is  a  diversity 
of  state  decisions  the  first  in  time  may  con- 
stitute the  obligation  of  the  contract  and  the 
measure  of  rights  under  it.  Muhlker  t\  New 
York,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1905)  197  U.  S.  570. 


VL  What  Cokstittjtes  Ixpaibxskt  —  1.  In  Oeneral. —  A  law  which  alters 
the  terms  of  a  contract  by  imposing  new  conditions,  or  dispensing  with  those 
expressed,  is  a  law  which  impairs  its  obligation. 

Fund    v.    Rider, 


State  Tax  on  Foreign-Held  Bonds,  (1872) 
15  Wall.  (U.  S.)  320.  reversing  Delaware, 
etc.,  R.  Co.  V.  Com.,  (1870)  66  Pa.  St.  64, 
and  Pittsburg,  etc.,  R.  Co.  t?.  Com.,  (1870) 
66  Pa.  St.  7.  See  also  the  following 
cases: 

BT,  8.  A,- 55 


Connecticut.  —  Bishop's 
(1839)  13  Conn.  87. 

Florida.  —  Ponder    v,    Graham,    (1851)    4 
Fla.  23. 

r7eor^ia.  —  Orimball  r.  Ross,   (1808)  T.  U. 
P.  Charlt.   (Ga.)  175. 
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/ndiana.  —  HopkioB  v.  Jonea,  (1864)  22 
Ind.  310. 

loicu.  —  Holland  t\  Dickeraon,  (1876)  41 
Iowa  31)7.  Citing  Webster's  Dictionary. 

MasHinUusviiH.  —  King  r.  Dedham  Bank; 
(1811))   15  Mass.  447. 

.l/i««i«si7/pi.  —  Priestly  v.  Watkina,  (1885) 
6iJ  Mib«.  VyS. 

Aorr/i  VaroHna, — Jones  v.  Crittenden,  1 
Law  KepoH.  (N.  Car.)  386;  Swinburne  v. 
Mills,  (181)7)   17  Wash.  611. 

In  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be  said 
that  subsequent  rights  which  are  so  limited 
as  to  prevent  them  in  any  degree  from  inter- 
fering with  prior  ones,  can  as  a  matter  of 
legal  conclusion  be  held  to  impair  such  pre- 
vious contract  rights.  Board  of  Liquidation 
r.  Louisiana,  (1901)  170  U.  S.  622,  affirming 
(1809)  61  La.  Ann.  1840. 

ImiMur  does  not  mean  destroy;  therefore 
every  state  law  which  weakens  the  obligation 
of  a  contract  or  renders  it  less  operative 
is  unconstitutional.  Lapsley  9.  Brashears, 
(1823)  4  Litt.  (Ky.)  47.  See  also  Robinaon 
V.  Magee,  (1858)  9  Cal.  84. 

Degree  of  impairment  inunateriaL  —  The 
amount  of  the  impairment  of  the  obligation 
is  immaterial.  If  there  be  any,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  bring  into  activity  the  constitutional 
provision  and  the  judicial  power  of  this  court 
to  redress  the  wrong.  Farrington  v.  Tennes- 
see, (1877)  05  U.  S.  683.  See  also  the  fol- 
lowing cases: 

United  i8fa^c«.  —  Walker  i?.  Whitehead, 
(1872)  16  Wall.  (U.  S.)  314;  Planters'  Bank 
r.  Sharp,  (1848)  6  How.  (U.  S.)  327. 

Alabama.  —  Edwards  v,  Williamson,  ( 1881 ) 
70  Ala.  145;  Kirtland  v,  Molton,  (1868)  41* 
Ala.  548. 

Georgia.  —  Winter  V.  Jones,  (1851)  10  Ga. 
195. 

/«ifUHa.  —  Bruce  v,  Schuyler,  (1847)  9  111. 
276. 

Oregon.  —  Ladd  v.  Portland,  (1898)  32 
Oregon  271. 

Tennessee.  —  Farnsworth  t?.  Vance,  (1865) 
2  Coldw.  (Tenn.)   108. 

"  The  objection  to  a  law,  on  the  ground  of 
its  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  can 
never  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  change 
which  the  law  effects  in  it.  Any  deviation 
from  its  terms,  by  postponing  or  accelerat- 
ing the  period  of  performance  which  it  pre- 
scribes, imposing  conditions  not  expressed  in 
the  contract,  or  dispensing  with  the  perform- 
ance of  those  which  are,  however  minute  or 
apparently  immaterial  in  their  eflfect  upon 
the  contract  of  the  parties,  impairs  its  obli- 
gation." Green  v.  Biddle,  (1823)  8  Wheat. 
(U.  S.)  84. 


A  law  which  it  strictly  remedial,  in  no 
respect  aifecting  the  obligation  of  a  oontraet, 
is  not  invalid.  Crawford  v.  Branch  Bank, 
(1849)  7  How.  (U.  S.)  282. 

For  legialation  demanded  by  the  paUic 
good,  however  it  may  retroact  on  contracts 
previously  made,  and  enhance  the  coat  and 
difficulty  of  performance,  or  diminish  the 
value  of  such  performance  to  the  other  party, 
there  is  no  restraint  in  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion so  long  as  the  obligation  of  performance 
remains  in  full  force.  CMrtis  v.  Wliitney, 
(1871)    13  Wall.   (U.  S.)   70. 

Incidentally  affectii^  contracts.  —  The  Con- 
stituiion  ought,  in  many  cases,  to  be  read 
and  considered  in  connection  with  the  ancient 

Krinciples  of  the  common  law.  All  l^^is- 
ition  which  may  incidentally  have  the  effect 
to  impair  contracts  is  not  objectionable. 
Mississippi  Art,  etc.,  Soc  r.  Muagrove,  (1870) 
44  Miss.  820. 

Mixed  question  of  law  and  fact  —  Whether 
a  law  impairs  the  obligation  of  a  contract 
turns  on  mixed  questions  of  law  and  fact 
That  the  application  of  the  constitutional 
restriction  depends  partly  on  a  question  of 
fact  is  no  reason  for  holding  that  the  case 
is  not  one  in  which  it  may  be  relied  on.  The 
existence  of  the  contract,  the  impairment  of 
which  is  averred,  may  often  be  an  issue  of 
fact.  The  circumstances  which  render  the 
operation  of  the  law  an  impairment  of  the 
obligation  of  the  contract  may  often  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  court  by 
parol  proof.  Iron  Mountain  R.  Co.  v,  Mem- 
phis, (C.  C.  A.  1899)  96  Fed.  Rep.  130. 

Statute  pending  for  eirecutlTe  approTsL  — 
A  statute  cannot  be  made  to  operate  so  as 
to  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract  en- 
tered into  after  it  had  passed  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  but  while  it  was  pending  be- 
fore the  executive.  Wartman  v,  Philadelphia, 
(1859)  33  Pa.  St.  206. 

Clear  case  mast  be  made  out.  —  To  entitle 
a  party  to  the  protection  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  it  is  necessary  to  make  out  a 
clear  case,  fairly  within  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution.  Floyd  v,  Blanding,  (1879)  54 
Cal.  41.  See  also  People  v.  Hays,  (1854)  4 
Cal.  127;  Esser  r.  Spaulding,  (1883)  17  Xev. 
289. 

Courts  never  annul  statutes  merely  be- 
cause the  legislative  judgment  or  discretion 
is  improvidently  exercised.  Platte,  etc. 
Canal,  etc,  Co.  v.  Dowell,  (1892)  17  Colo.  376. 

Courts  will  not  presume  dishonest  or  im- 
proper motives  on  the  part  of  legislative 
bodies.  Platte,  etc..  Canal,  etc,  Co.  r. 
Dowell,  (1892)   17  Colo.  376. 


2.  Imposing  Conditions  on  Foreign  Corporations. —  A  state  statute  requiring 
corporations  incorporated  elsewhere  to  file  a  copy  of  their  charter  with  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  to  pay  a  small  fee  as-  a  condition  of  doing  business  there, 
does  not  impair  the  oblig:ation  of  a  contract  entered  into  by  a  corporation  on 
the  date  the  statute  was  passed,  although  the  statute  does  not  go  into  operation 
yntil  a  subsequent  date. 
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Diamond  Glue  Qo.  v.  U.  S.  Glue  Co.,  (1903) 
187  U.  S.  616.  See  also  Sandel  v,  Atlanta  L. 
Ins.  Co.,  (1898)  53  S.  Car.  241. 

"We  recognize  the  power  of  the  state  to 
impose  conditions  upon  foreign  corporations 
doing  business  in  the  state.  We  have  af- 
firmed the  existence  of  that  power  many 
times,  but  manifestly  it  cannot  be  exercised 
to  discharge  the  citizens  of  the  state  from 
their  contract  obligations."  Bedford  v. 
Eastern  Bldg.,  etc.,  Assoc,  (1901)  181  U.  S. 
241. 

Forfeiting  permit.  —  Where  an  Act  of 
Texas,  in  existence  when  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion entered  the  state,  provided  that  for  a 
violation  of  its  terms  the  permit  to  do  busi- 
ness would  be  forfeited,  it  was  held  that  the 
forfeiture  did  not  impair  the  obligation  of 
any  contract.  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co.  v.  State, 
(1898)  19  Tex.  av.  App.  1,  affirmed  (1900) 
177  U.  S.  28. 

When  a  foreign  railroad  corporation  had 
been  permitted  to  extend  its  railroad  into  a 
state  upon  certain  conditions,  the  state  can- 
not require,  by  a  subsequent  statute,  the  rail- 
road company  to  do  something  in  addition 
to  that  required  by  the  terms  of  this  grant, 
in  order  to  continue  the  use  and  enjoyment 


of  the  privileges  panted,  as  by  a  statute 
compelling  domestication.  Com.  v.  Mobile, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  (Ky.  1901)  64  S.  W.  Rep.  464. 
But  see  Goodrel  v.  Kreichbaum,  (1886)  70 
Iowa  362. 

A  subscription  to  the  stock  of  a  building 
and  loan  association,  its  issuance  and  the 
application  for  a  loan  in  pursuance  of  it, 
constitute  a  contract  which  is  inviolable  by 
the  state  legislature,  and  cannot  be  affected 
by  a  state  statute  requiring  such  an  associa- 
tion, a  foreign  corporation,  to  file  its  charter 
in  a  particular  office  and  deposit  securities 
as  a  condition  of  its  right  to  continue  to  do 
business  in  that  state.  Bedford  r.  Eastern 
Bldg.,  etc.,  Assoc.,  (1901)  181  U.  S.  240. 
See  also  American  Bldg.,  etc.,  Assoc,  v.  Rain- 
bolt,  (1896)  48  Neb.  434. 

A  Kentucky  statute  requiring  every  for- 
eign building  and  loan  association  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  state  to  pay  into  the  treasury 
annually  two  dollars  on  every  one  hundred 
dollars  of  its  annual  gross  receipts  does  not 
impair  the  obligation  of  contracts  of  sub- 
scribers made  before  the  law  was  passed,  as 
there  is  no  attempt  to  tax  the  property  of 
the  corporation.  Southern  Bldg.,  etc.,  As- 
soc, i;.  Norman,  (1895)  98  Ky.  297. 


S.  Curative  Statutes. —  Contracts  are  not  impaired  but  confirmed  by  curative 
statutes.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  the  legislature 
of  a  state  or  territory  from  exercising  judicial  functions,  nor  from  passing  an 
Act  which  divests  rights  vested  by  law,  provided  its  effect  be  not  to  impair 
the  obligation  of  a  contract. 


Randan  v.  Kreiger,  (1874)  23  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
146,  holding  that  a  statute  of  Minnesota 
providing  that  "a  husband  and  wife  may 
convey  by  their  lawful  agent  or  attorney  any 
estate  or  interest  in  any  lands  situate  in  this 
territory;  and  all  deeds  of  conveyance  of 
any  such  lands,  whether  heretofore  or  here- 
after made,  under  a  joint  power  of  attorney 
from  the  husband  and  wife,  shall  be  as  bind- 
ing and  have  the  same  effect  as  if  made  and 
executed  by  the  original  parties,"  does  not 
impair  the  obligation  of  any  contract  as  ap- 
plied to  a  deed  executed  under  a  power  of 
attorney  given  by  a  husband  and  wife  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  statute,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  mode  prescribed  by  stat- 
ute in  that  state  by  which  a  feme  covert 
could  execute  a  power  under  seal  to  pass  her 
interest  in  real  estate.  Affirming  (1873)  2 
Dill.  (U.  S.)  444,  20  Fed.  Cas.  No.  11.554. 
See  also  Syracuse  City  Bank  v.  Davis,  (1853) 
16  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  188. 

Curing  defective  acknowledgment  of  deed. 
—  A  statute  which  declares  that  a  deed  shall 
not  be  adjudged  invalid  by  reason  of  any 
defective  acknowledgment  is  valid.  Watson 
V.  Mercer,  (1834)  8  Pet.  (U.  S.)  109;  Purcellr. 
Goshom,  (1858)  2  Disney  (Ohio)  90;  Tate 
V.  Stooltzfoos,  (1827)  16  S.  &  R.  (Pa.)  35.    . 

Validating      irregular      incorporation.  - 
Whether  the   organization   of   a   corporation 
invalid  because  of  failure  to  comply  with 


the  terms  of  a  valid  law,  or  because  the 
organization  was  under  an  invalid  law  pur- 
porting to  authorize  such  a  corporation, 
there  is  no  impairment  of  the  obligation  of 
any  contract  by  subsequent  legislation  per- 
mitting the  irregular  or  invalid  corporation 
to  become  a  corporation  de  jure.  Deitch  r. 
Staub,  (C.  C.  A.  1902)  115  Fed.  Rep.  314. 
See  also  Shields  v,  Clifton  Hill  Land  Co., 
(1894)  94  Tenn.  123. 

Confirming  execution  levies.  ~  The  Con- 
necticut  Act  of  1825,  confirming  the  levy  of 
executions  in  certain  cases,  was  held  to  be 
constitutional.  Mather  v.  Chapman,  (1825) 
6  Conn.  54. 

An  Act  which  validated  certain  usurioua 
contracts  previously  made,  and  which  were 
void  in  part,  was  held  not  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. Mechanics*,  etc.,  Mut.  Sav.  Bank  t?. 
Allen,  (1859)  28  Conn.  97. 

Curing  proceedings  for  improvements. — 
It  is  Avithin  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 
cure  retrospectively  proceedings  for  the  im- 
provement of  a  street  because  the  petition 
therefor  did  not  have  the  requisite  number 
of  signers,  since  the  legislature  might  have 
dispensed  with  such  petition  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  authorized  and  empowered  the 
municipality  to  initiate  the  proceeding  for 
the  improvement  witljout  any  petition  what- 
ever. Nottage  V,  Portland,  (1899)  35  Oregon 
539. 
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YalidAtiiig  irreguUr  marmces.  —  The  Cw^ 
nKticut  Act  of  1820,  declaring  all  marriages 
previously  celebrated  in  the  state,  by  a  min- 
ister  ordained  and  empowered   to  celebrate 


marriages,  according  to  the  forms  and  usages 
of  any  religious  society  or  denomination,  to 
be  valid,  was  held  not  to  be  unconstitutional 
Qoshen  v.  Stonington,  (1822)  4  Conn.  209. 


4.  Btatutet  of  Limitations.  —  The  passage  of  a  new  statute  of  limitations, 
giving  a  shorter  time  for  the  bringing  of  actions  than  existed  before,  even  as 
applied  to  actions  which  had  accrued,  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  remedy 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  provided  a  reasonable  time  is  given  for  the  bringing  of 
such  actions. 


In  re  Brown,  (1889)  135  U.  S.  705.  See 
also  the  following  chsch: 

l^mird  Stairs.  —  Wockee  r.  Croshv,  (1828) 
2  Paine  {V,  S.)  432,  3  Fed.  Cas.  No.  1,593; 
Barker  r.  JackHon,  (182«)  1  Paine  (U.  S.) 
559,  2  Fed.  CaH.  Xo.  989;  Koshkonong  r.  Bur- 
ton, (1881)  104  U.  S.  675;  Barrett  r.  Holmes, 
(1880)    102  U.  S.  655. 

California,  —  Scarborough  r.  Dugan,  ( 1858 ) 
10  Cnl.  305. 

Oeorgia.  —  Mc Kenny  v.  Conipton,  (1855) 
18  (Sa.  170;  Griffin  r.  McKenzie,  (1849)  7  Ga. 
163. 

Kentucky.  —  Pearce  r.  Patton.  (1846)  7  B. 
Mon.  (Ky.)  163;  Lewis  r.  Harbin,  (1845) 
5  B.  Mon.  (Kv.)  564;  Amy  r.  Smith,  (1822) 
1  Litt.   (Ky.)  327. 

Maryland.  —  State  r.  Jones,  (1863)  21  Md. 
432. 

Masaaehuaetta.  —  Call  r.  Hagger,  (1812)  8 
Mass.  423. 

Mississippi.  —  Briscoe  r.  Anketell,  (1854) 
28  Miss.  361. 

\ew  York.  —  Columbia  Bank  r.  Atty.-Gen., 
(1829)   3  > Wend.   (N.  Y.)   588. 

South  Carolina.  —  Wardlaw  v.  Buzzard, 
(1867)    15  Rich.  L.   (S.  Car.)    158. 

See  Sturges  v.  Crownishield,  (1819)  4 
Wheat.  (U.  S.)  207. 

Absolute  bar  is  invalid.  —  To  give  a  statute 
of  limitations,  declaring  generally'  that  no 
action,  or  no  action  of  a  certain  class,  shall 
be  brought  except  within  a  certain  limited 
time  after  it  shall  have  accrued,  a  literal  in- 
terpretation and  a  retrosi)ective  operation,  so 
that  if  an  action  accrued  more  than  the  lim- 
ited time  before  the  statute  was  passed  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  absolutely  barring 
such  action  at  once,  would  render  it  unconsti- 
tutional. Sohn  r.  Waterson,  (1873)  17 
Wall.  {V.  S.)  599.  See  also  Johnson  r.  Bond, 
(1847)  Hempst.  (U.  S.)  533,  13  Fed.  Cas. 
Xo.  7,374;  Forsvth  r.  Marburv,  (1830)  R.  M. 
Charlt.  ((Ja.*)  331;  Morton  v.  Sharkey, 
(I860)   Me(\ibon   (Kan.)    113. 

A  limitation  is  unreasonable  which  does 
not,  before  the  bar  takes  effect,  afford  full 
opportunity  for  resort  to  the  courts  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  rights  upon  which  the 
limitation  is  intended  to  operate,  and  this 
opportunity  must  be  afforded  in  respect  of 
existing  rights  of  action  after  they  come 
within  the  present  or  prospective  operation 
of  the  statute,  and  in  respect  of  prospective 
rights  after  they  accrue.  "  It  is  usual  in 
prescribing   periods    of    limitation   to   adjust 


the  time  to  the  special  nature  of  the  rights 
of  action  to  be  affected,  the  situation  of  the 
parties,  and  other  surrounding  circumstances. 
A  single  period  cannot  be  fixed  for  all  cases, 
because  what  would  be  reasonable  in  one 
class  of  cases  would  be  entirely  unreasonable 
in  another.  Each  limitation  must,  therefore, 
be  separately  judged  in  the  light  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  class  of  cases  to 
which  it  applies,  and,  if  the  time  is  reasonable 
in  respect  of  the  class,  it  will  not  be  adjudged 
unreasonable  merely  because  it  is  deemed  to 
operate  harshly  in  some  particular  or  ex- 
ceptional instance;  as  where  the  person 
against  whose  rig:ht  the  limitation  runs  is 
under  some  disability,  out  of  the  state,  or 
unavoidably  prevented  from  suing  within  the 
time  prescrioed."  Lamb  v.  Powder  River 
Live  Stock  Co.,  (C.  C.  A.  1904)  132  Fed. 
Rep.  442. 

Reasonableness  primarily  question  for  legist 
lature.  —  Whether  the  time  allowed  in  a 
statute  of  limitation  passed  after  a  contract 
has  been  entered  into  is,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, reasonable,  is  a  question  to  be 
determined  primarily  by  the  legislature,  and 
the  courts  cannot  overrule  the  decision  of 
that  department  of  the  government  unless  a 
palpable  error  has  been  committed.  **  In 
judging  of  that,  we  must  place  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  the  legislators,  and  must 
measure  the  time  of  limitation  in  the  midst 
of  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  them, 
as  nearly  as  possible;  for  what  is  reasonable 
in  a  particular  case  depends  upon  its  par- 
ticular facts."  Terry  v.  Anderson,  ( 1877 )  95 
U.  S.  633. 

Particular  periods  held  reasonable  —  Tfttr- 
teen  months.  —  Merchants  Nat.  Bank  r. 
Braithwaite,   (1898)   7  N.  Dak.  358. 

Twelve  months.  —  Cameron  r.  Louisville, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  ( 1891 )  69  Miss.  78 ;  Rexford  r. 
Knight,   (1854)   11  N.  Y.  308. 

Nine  and  one-half  months. —  Terry  r.  An- 
derson, (1877)  95  U.  S.  628;  Mills  V.  Scott. 
(1878)  99  U.  S.  27;  Samples  v.  aty  Bank, 
(1873)  1  Woods  (U.  S.)  623,  21  Fed.  Cas. 
No.    12,278. 

Eight  and  one-half  months.  —  Vance  r. 
Vance,  (1883)  108  U.  S.  514;  Smith  r.  Pack- 
ard, (1860)   12  Wis.  371. 

Sn^cn  months.  —  Power  v.  Kitching,  ( 1 901 ) 
10  N.  Dak.  264. 

Six  months.  —  Wheeler  v.  Jackson.  (1890) 
137  IT.  S.  245;  Turner  v.  New  York,   (18971 
168  U.  S.  90;  Cox  t\  Berry,   (1863)    13  Ga. 
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309;  Myers  i".  Wheelock,  (1899)  60  Kan.  747; 
Smith  r.  Morrison,  (1839)  22  Pick.  (Mass.) 
430;  Russell  v.  Akeley  Lumber  Co.,  (1891) 
45  Minn.  376. 

Five  months.  —  Bigelow  v.  Bemis,  (1861) 
2  Allen  (Mass.)  496. 

Four  and  one-half  months.  —  Stine  v.  Ben- 
nett, 13  Minn.  153;  Horbach  t?.  Miller,  (1876) 
4  Neb.  31. 

Three  months,  —  Gilfillan  v.  Union  Canal 
Co.,  (1883)  109  U.  S.  404,  as  to  the  time  for 
bondholders  to  signify  dissent  from  a  com- 
promise of  claims. 

Particular  periods  held  unreasonable  — 
Twelve  months,  —  McGahey  v,  Virginia, 
(1899)  135  U.  S.  662,  as  to  the  time  to 
present  tax-receivable  bonds  and  coupons  in 
payment  of  taxes.  See  also  Pereles  v.  Water- 
town,  (1874)  6  Biss.  (U.  S.)  79,  19  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  10,980;  American  Assoc,  v.  Innis,  (1901) 
109  Ky.  595. 

Three  months.  —  Merchants  Nat.  Bank  t?. 
Braithwaite,  (1898)  7  N.  Dak.  368,  372;  Lamb 
«.  Powder  River  Live  Stock  Co.,  (C.  C.  A. 
1904)  132  Fed.  Rep.  434. 

One  month.  — Berry  v.  Ransdall,  (1863)  4 
Met.   (Ky.)   292. 

Time  of  absence  from  the  state.  —  At  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  an  action  it 
was  provided:  "If,  after  a  cause  of  action 
has  accrued  against  a  person,  he  departs  from 
and  resides  without  the  state,  or  remains  con- 
tinuously absent  therefrom  for  the  space  of 
one  year  or  more,  the  time  of  his  absence  is 
not  a  part  of  the  time  limited  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action."  Prior  to  the  trial 
the  statute  was  amended  so  as  to  read :  "  If, 
after  a  cause  of  action  has  accrued  against  a 
person,  he  departs  from  and  resides  without 
the  state,  and  remains  continuously  absent 
therefrom  for  the  space  of  one  year  or  more, 


*  *  *  the  time  of  his  absence  •  •  • 
is  not  a  part  of  the  time  limited  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action."  It  was  held  that 
the  amendatory  act,  as  applied  to  the  pending 
cause  of  action,  would  violate  the  constitu- 
tional provision.  Lockport  First  Nat.  Bank 
V.  Bissell,  (Supm.  Ct.  1889)  7  N.  Y.  Supp.  53. 

A  statute  of  limitation  relating  to  ground 
rents  providing  that  where  no  payment, 
claim,  or  demand  shall  have  been  made  for 
twenty-one  years,  or  no  declaration  or  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  existence  thereof  shall 
have  been  made  within  that  period,  and  pro- 
viding that  the  statute  shall  not  go  into 
effect  until  three  years  from  its  passage,  does 
not  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts  even 
as  to  ground  rents  reserved  before  the  passage 
of  the  Act.  Wilson  v.  Iseminger,  (1902)  185 
U.  S.  62,  affirming  Clay  v.  Iseminger,  (1899) 
190  Pa.  St.  580,  and  (1898)  187  Pa.  St.  108. 
See  also  Biddle  v.  Hooven,  (1888)  120  Pa. 
St.  221. 

Repeal  of  statute  of  limitations.  —  A  stat- 
ute limiting  the  time  in  which  civil  actions 
may  be  brought  may  be  repealed  and  a  party 
may  be  deprived  of  invoking  the  statute  as  a 
defense.  Bradford  v.  Shine,  (1869)  13  Fla. 
393.  See  also  Billings  v.  Hall,  (1857)  7 
'  Cal.  1;  Swickard  v.  Bailey,  (1866)  3  Kan. 
607;  Caperton  v.  Martin,  (1870)  4  W.  Va. 
138. 

An  ordinance  reviving  a  claim  already  ex- 
tinct under  a  statute  of  limitations,  inter- 
feres with  rights  already  vested  and  is  un- 
constitutional. Lockhart  v.  Horn,  (1871)  1 
Woods  (U.  S.)  628,  15  Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,445, 
affirmed  on  other  grounds  Horn  v.  Lockhart, 
(1873)  17  Wall.  (U.  S.)  670.  See  also  Tal- 
bott  v.  Weight,  (1877)  2  Cine.  L.  Bui.  78,  23 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  13,733. 


6.  Exemption  Laws.  —  Exemption  of  property  from  sale  under  execittion, 
created  by  a  state  constitution  and  la\vs  passed  thereunder,  is  invalid  as  regards 
contracts  made  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Edwards  v.  Kearzey,  (1877)  06  U.  S.  601, 
reversing  (1876)  75 'N.  Car.  409.  See  also 
the  following  cases: 

United  States.  —  Gunn  r.  Barry,  (1872)  15 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  613;  In  re  Wyllie,  (1872)  2 
Hughes  (U.  S.)  449,  30  Fed.  Cas.  No.  18,112. 

Georgia.  —  Jones  r.  Brandon,  (1873)  48 
On.  .593:  Forsvth  r.  Marbury,  (1830)  R.  M. 
Charlt.  (Ga.)  331. 

/oira.  — -  Willard  v.  Sturm,  (1896)  96  Iowa 
555. 

Louisiana.  —  Sabatier  v.  Their  Creditors, 
(1828)  6  Mart.  N.  S.  (La.)  585;  Blouiu  r. 
Ledet.  (1903)   109  La.  710. 

North  Carolina.  — E&rle  v.  Hardie,  (1879) 
80  N.  Car.  177;  Gheen  v.  Summey,  (1879)  80 
N.  Car.  187. 

South  Carolina.  —  Cochran  v.  Darcy, 
(1873)  5  S.  Car.  126. 

Tennessee.  —  Hannum  v.  Mclnturf,  (1873) 
6  Baxt.  (Tenn.)  225. 

Ftr^tnta.  —  Homestead  Cases,  (1872)  22 
Gratt.  (Va.)  266. 

Contra  —  United    States.  —  In    re    Vogler, 


(1873)  2  Hughes  (U.  S.)  297,  28  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  16,986. 

Georgia.  —  Hardeman  v.  Downer,  (1869) 
39  Ga.  425. 

Kansas.  —  Cusic  v.  Douglass,  (1865)  3 
Kan.  123. 

Michigan. —  UockweW  v.  Hubbell,  (1846) 
2  Dougl.  (Mich.)  197. 

Minnesota.  —  Grimes  v.  Bryne,  2  Minn.  89. 

Mississippi.  —  Stephenson  v.  Osborne, 
(1806)  41  Miss.  119. 

New  Vorfc.  — Morse  v.  Goold,  (1854)  11 
N.  Y.  281. 

North  Carolina.  —  Garrett  v.  Chesire, 
(1873)  69  N.  Car.  396;  Hill  v.  Kessler, 
(1869)   63  N.  Car.  437. 

South  Carolina.  —  In  re  Kennedy.  (1870) 
2  S.  Car.  216;  Howze  v.  Howze,  (1870)  2  S. 
Car.  229. 

Such  laws  are  parts  of  contracts. -^  The 
established  construction  of  this  clause  re- 
quires that  statutes  exempting  property  of 
the    debtor    from    attachment    or    execution 
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shall  be  ronstrued  to  be  parts  of  all  con- 
tiactR  made  when  they  are  in  existence,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  held  to  impair  their  obli- 
gation. Denny  v,  Bennett,  (1888)  128  U.  S. 
495.  See  also  Bronson  r.  Kinxie,  (1843)  1 
How.  (U.S.)  321. 

Statutory  priYikgM  and  exemptioai,  as 
distinguiibsd  from  tlioie  conferred  by  the 
Constitution,  are  granted,  subject  to  the 
})ower  of  the  general  assembly  to  repeal  or 
modify  the  Act  that  gives  them,  and  all 
private  agreements  are  entered  into,  in  con- 
templation of  law,  with  full  knowledge  that 
such  privileges  or  exemptions  may  be  recalled 
when  not  resting  in  contract.  Leak  r.  Gay, 
( 1890)  107  N.  Car.  468. 

Increase  of  exemptions.  —  As  to  debts 
previously  contracted  an  increase  of  exemp- 
tions by  a  state  law  is  prohibited  by  the  con- 
stitutional provision.  Wilson  r.  Brown, 
(1877)  58  Ala.  62.  See  also  Lessley  v. 
Phipps,  (1874)  49  Miss.  790.  But  see 
Sneider  v.  Heidelberger,  (1871)  45  Ala.  126. 

Descent  of  homestead.  —  Under  the  Minne- 
9ota  law  in  force  prior  to  1889,  the  home- 
stead of  the  debtor,  upon  his  decease,  be- 
came assets  for  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
subject  only  to  the  homestead  rights  of  his 
widow  and  minor  children,  if  any.  The  Pro- 
bate Code  of  1889  provided  that  the  home- 
stead of  the  deceased  shall  descend  to  his 
heirs  generally,  in  order  of  descent,  "  free 
from  all  debts  or  claims  upon  the  estate  of 
the  decease."  It  was  held  that  this  provision 
was  invalid  as  respects  contracts  made  before 
its  enactment,  for  the  reason  that  it  impairs 
their  obligation  by  so  materially  affecting 
the    subsisting   remedy   as   substantially   to 


U-bsen  their  value.     Dunn  v.  Stevens.   (1895) 
62  Minn.  380. 

Farm  implements,  mechanics'  tools,  and 
furniture.  —  A  statute  may  exempt  from  sale 
under  execution  the  necessary  implements  of 
ogriculture,  the  tools  of  a  mechanic,  and  arti- 
cles of  necessity'  in  household  furniture. 
Regulations  of  this  description  have  alwavh 
been  considered  in  every  civilized  community 
as  properly  belonging  to  the  remedy,  to  be 
exercised  by  every  sovereignty  according  to 
its  own  views  of  policy  and  humanity.  Von 
Hoffman  r.  Quincy.  (1866)  4  Wall.  (U.  S.j 
653.     See  also  the  following  cases: 

Georgia.  —  Hardeman  r.  Downer,  (1869) 
30  Ga.  430. 

Indiana.  —  Taylor  t?.  Stockwell,  (1879)  66 
Ind.  606. 

New  York.  —  Danks  v.  Quackenbush,  ( 1848) 
1  N.  Y.  129,  affirming  (1845)  1  Den.  (X.  Y.)' 
128. 

Utah. —  FolBom  v.  Asper,  (1903)  25  Utah 
299. 

The  exemption  of  a  carriage  from  forced 
sale  for  debt  was  sustained.  Helm  r.  Prid- 
gen,  (1878)   1  Tex.  App.  Hv.  Cas.,  S  M3. 

Earnings  of  heads  of  families.  —  A  statute 
which  absolutely  exempts  to  married  men  or 
heads  of  families  their  earnings  for  personal 
services  rendered  within  sixty  days  next  pre- 
ceding the  levy  of  execution,  by  garnishment 
or  otherwise,  being  reasonable,  and  directed 
t«)  the  remedy,  and  not  the  right,  does  not 
impair  the  obligation  of  contracts  entered 
into  prior  to  its  passage.  Kirkman  r.  Bird, 
(1900)  22  Utah  100.  See  also  Folsom  v. 
Asper,  (1903)  25  UUh  299. 


6.  Stay  Laws.  —  Stay  laws  are  void,  as  they  change  a  term  of  the  contract  by 
postponing  the  time  of  payment. 

Edwards  v.  Kearzey,  (1877)  96  U.  S.  601. 
See  also  the  following  cases: 

United  States.  — DemielB  v.  Teamey,  (1880) 
102  U.  S.  419;  New  Orleans  v.  Morris,  (1877) 

3  Woods  (U.  S.)  116,  18  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,183, 
as  to  process  against  a  municipal  corporation ; 
U.  S.  Bank  v.  Frederickson,  (1821)  2  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  946. 

Alabama.  —  Hudspeth  i;.  Davis,  (1867)  41 
Ala.  389. 

Georgia.  —  Aycock  r.  Martin,  (1867)  37 
Oa.  124. 

Kentucky.  — B\a\T  v.  Williams,  (1823)  4 
Litt.  (Ky.)  35;  Lapsley  v.  Brashears,  (1823) 

4  Litt.  (Kv.)  47;  Johnson  v.  Higgins,  (1861) 
3  Met.  (Kjr.)  566, 

Missouri.  —  Stevens  V.  Andrews,  (1860) 
31  Mo.  205;  Bumgardner  v.  Circuit  CJt., 
(1835)  4  Mo.  50;  Baily  v.  Gentry,  (1822)  1 
Mo.  164. 

North  Carolina.  —  Lyon  v.  Akin,  (1878) 
78  N.  Car.  258;  Harrison  v.  Styres,  (1876) 
74  N.  Car.  290;  Barnes  r.  Barnes,  (1861)  8 
Jones  L.  (N.  Car.)  366;  Jones  r.  Crittenden, 
1  Law  Repos.  (N.  Car.)  385;  Berry  v. 
Haines,  2  Law  Repos.  (N.  Car.)  428. 

Pennsylvnia.  —  White  i".  Crawford,  (1877) 
84  Pa.  St.  437;  Chaffee  v.  Michaels,  (1868) 
31  Pa.  St.  283. 
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South  Carolina.  —  State  v.  Carew.  (1866) 
13  Rich.  L.  (S.  Car.)  498;  Goggans  v.  Tur- 
nipseed,  (1868)   1  S.  Car.  80. 

But  see  U.  S.  Bank  v.  Longworth,  (1829)  1 
McLean  (U.  S.)  35,  2  Fed.  Cas.  No.  923; 
Ex  p.  Pollard,  (1866)  40  Ala.  77;  Frev  r. 
Hebenstreit,  (1842)  1  Rob.  (La.)  561. 

A  law  allowing  a  stay  of  execution,  not- 
withstanding a  waiver,  is  unconstitutional. 
Lewis  V.  Lewis,  (1864)  47  Pa.  St.  127.  See 
also  Billmeyer  v.  Evans,  (1861)  40  Pa.  St. 
324. 

Stay  law  to  operate  by  consent  of  majority 
of  creditors.  —  A  statute  which  provides  that 
when  the  defendant  in  any  action  that  was 
pending  at  the  date  of  the  law,  or  which 
shall  be  instituted  within  twelve  months 
thereafter,  for  the  recovery  of  the  debt.  "  shall 
have  filed  an  affidavit  setting  forth  that  the 
majority  of  his  creditors,  whose  demands 
exceed  two-thirds  of  his  entire  indebtedness, 
have  agreed  in  writing  to  extend  the  time  of 
payment  of  the  debts  due  them  respectively, 
the  court  shall  direct  the  prothonotary  to 
report  the  terms  of  the  said  extension  upon 
evidence  submitted  to  him  by  the  defendant; 
and  thereupon  the  court  shall  enter  an  order 
in  the  cause,  that  no  execution  shall  issue 
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except  at  the  periods  when  and  in  the  pro- 
portions which  it  shall  appear  by  the  report 
of  the  prothonotary  that  the  majority  of  the 
creditors  of  the  defendant,  whose  demands 
exceed  two-thirds  of  his  entire  indebtedness, 
have  agreed  as  aforesaid,  to  extend  the  time 
of  payment  of  the  debts  due  them  re- 
Bpectively,"  impairs  the  obligation  of  the  con- 
tracts sued  upon.  Bunn  t?.  Gorgas,  (1862)  41 
Pa.  St.  444. 

A  stay  law  is  valid  only  when  it  stays  civil 
process  for  a  "reasonable  time,  and  reasonable- 
ness includes  deflniteness.  Clark  v.  Martin, 
( 1865)  49  Pa.  St.  301.  See  also  Chadwick  v. 
Moore,  (1844)  8  W.  &  S.  (Pa.)  49;  Thomp- 
son t?.  Buckley,  (1877)  12  Phila.  (Pa.)  457, 
34  Leg.  Int.  (Pa.)  148. 

On  ezecntion  sale  for  less  than  two-tliirds 
▼aluation.  — A  state  statute  providing  that 
a  sale  shall  not  be  made  of  property  levied 
on  under  an  execution  unless  it  shall  bring 
two-thirds  of  its  valuation  according  to  the 


opinion 


of  three  householders  is  unconstitu- 


tional and  void.  McCracken  v.  Hayward. 
(1844)  2  How.  (U.  S.)  608.  See  also  Moore 
V.  Fowler,  (1847)  Hempst.  (U.  S.)  536,  17 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,761.  But  see  Williams  v, 
Waldo,  (1841)  4  111.  264;  Delahay  r.  Mc- 
Connel,  (1842)  5  III.  157;  Chadwick  r. 
Moore,  (1844)  8  W.  &  S.  (Pa.)  49;  Lan- 
caster Sav.  Inst.  t?.  Reigart,  (1844)  2  Pa. 
L.  J.  Rep.  515,  3  Pa.  L.  J.  238. 

The  Tarions  forms  of  execution  existing  at 
the  date  of  the  contract  do  not  enter  into 
and  form  a  part  of  its  obligation.  Any  one 
or  all  of  them  may  be  modified  or  amended, 
or  may  be  abolished  altogether,  and  others 
substituted,  having  in  view,  in  good  faith,  the 
enforcement  of  the  judgment.  Garland  v. 
Brown,  (1873)  23  Gratt.  (Va.)  173. 

If  security  be  given  for  judgment  — The 
provisions  of  the  Tennessee  Act  of  Jan. 
26,  1861,  which  prohibited  the  issuance  of 
executions  on  existing  judgments,  and  the 
return  of  executions  already  issued  and  not 
satisfied,  provided  additional  stayor  was 
ijriven  tor  the  security  of  the  judgment  or 
debt,  for  the  period  of  twelve  months,  were 
held  to  be  constitutional.  Farnsworth  v. 
Vance,  (1865)  2  Coldw.   (Tenn.)  108. 

Postponing  return  of  writs  by  changing 
time  for  holding  courts.  —  So  much  of  the 
South  Carolina  Act  of  September,  1866,  "  to 
alter  and  fix  the  times  for  holding  the 
C*<>urts  of  Common  Pleas  in  this  state,"  as 
postpones  the  return  of  writs  and  other 
process  in  actions  ex  contractu^  and  suspends 
the  proceedings  in  such  actions,  is,  so  far  as 
it  aflfects  contracts  existing  when  the  Act 
was  passed,  repugnant  to  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Wood 
t'.  Wood,  (1867)  14  Rich.  L.  (S.  Car.)  148. 

Postponing  time  of  foreclosure  sale.  — 
Where  under  a  law  in  existence  at  the  time 
a  contract  was  made  a  mortgagee  had  the 
right  to  the  sale  of  land  at  once  upon  the 
issuance  of  his  execution,  subject  only  to  the 
redemption  provided  for  by  law,  a  law  which 
compels  him  to  wait  more  than  a  year  after 


judgment  before  he  could  have  the  sale  made, 
as  applied  to  antecedent  contracts,  was  held 
to  be  unconstitutional  and  void.  Swinburne 
r.  Mills,  (1897)  17  Wash.  611.  See  also 
Taylor  v,  Stearns,  (1868)  18  Gratt.  (Va.) 
244.  But  see  Von  Baumbach  r.  Bade,  (1859) 
9  Wis.  669. 

Making  judgment  payable  in  instalments. 
—  A  stay  law  of  Tejras,  which  allowed  the 
defendants  in  executions  to  liquidate  judg- 
ments by  instalments,  was  held  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. Jacobs  V.  Smallwood,  (1869)  63 
N.  Car.  112;  Jones  v.  McMahan,  (1868)  30 
Tex.  719;  fiarle  v,  Johnson,  (1868)  31  Tex. 
164. 

Staying  proceedings  against  corporation 
pending  suit  for  forfeiture  of  charter.  — The 
provision  of  the  second  section  of  the  Louis- 
iana Act  of  March  26,  1842,  directing  all 
judicial  proceedings  by  individuals  against 
the  Clinton  and  Port  Hudson  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  be  stayed,  must  be  understood  as 
suspending  such  proceedings  pending  a  suit 
by  the  state  for  the  forfeiture  of  its  charter, 
in  order  that  no  one  creditor  may  gain  an  un- 
due advantage  over  the  rest.  Such  a  tem- 
porary stay  of  proceedings  does  not  impair 
the  obligation  of  contracts.  It  is  a  conserva- 
tory measure  only.  Otherwise,  were  the 
clause  interpreted  as  directing  a  stay  of  all 
proceedings  from  the  promulgation  of  the 
Act  for  an  indefinite  period,  upon  the  mere 
authority  of  the  legislature.  State  v.  Judge, 
(1842)  2  Rob.  (La.)  307. 

Of  process  against  volunteers.  —  A  stay 
law  which  provided  that  "no  civil  process 
shall  issue  or  be  enforced  against  any  person 
mustered  into  the  service  of  this  state  or  of 
the  United  States,  during  the  term  for  which 
he  shall  be  engaged  in  such  service,  nor  until 
thirty  days  after  he  shall  have  been  dis- 
charged therefrom,"  was  held  to  be  valid 
when  the  Act  of  Congress  under  which  the 
volunteers  were  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States  fixed  the  term  at  not  more 
than  three  years  nor  less  than  six  months, 
as  the  stay  given  was  not  indefinite  as  to  its 
maximum  duration,  but  was  for  a  period 
certain  and  prefixed,  or,  at  the  least,  a  period 
that  is  capable  of  being  easily  reduced  to  cer- 
tainty, and  was  reasonable  in  view  of  the  ex- 
isting civil  war.  Breitenbach  v.  Bush,  (1863) 
44  Pa.  St.  317.  See  also  McCormick  v,  Rusch, 
(1863)  15  Iowa  127;  Edmonson  v.  Ferguson, 
(1848)  11  Mo.  344;  Coxe  r.  Martin,  (1863) 
44  Pa.  St.  322. 

A  stay  law  as  applied  to  the  case  of  a 
volunteer  mustered  in  for  the  term  of  "dur- 
ing the  war"  was  held  to  be  invalid,  as  the 
period  was  indefinite.  Clark  v.  Martin, 
(1863)  3  Grant  Cas.  (Pa.)  393.  See  also 
Hasbrouc  v.  Shipman,  (1862)   16  Wis.  315. 

Suspending  legal  proceedings  during  in- 
vasion.—  An  Act  suspending  legal  proceed- 
ings during  an  actual  invasion  is  not  a  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  John- 
son r.  Duncan,  (1815)   3  Mart.   (La.)  530. 

One  who  takes  advantage  of  these  Acts  by 
giving  a  replevin  bond,  and  availing  himself 
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of  that  delay,  cannot  complain  of  the  want 
of  constitutionality  in  the  Acts,  because  he 
has  no  interest  affected  or  constitutional 
right  violated;  and  his  adversary  alone  has 
grounds   of   complaint.     To   permit    him    to 


Titiate  a  replevin  bond  on  thia  grouiid,  when 
his  adversary  is  willing  to  abide  by  it,  would 
be  allowing  him  to  avail  hinuelf  of  his  own 
wrong.  ITKinney  «.  Carroll,  (1827)  5  T.  a 
Mon.  (Ky.)  06. 


7.  Kedemption  Lawi. —  A  state  statute  which  authorizes  the  redemption  of 
property  sold  ujx)!!  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage,  where  no  right  of  redemption 
previously  existed,  or  which  extends  the  period  of  redemption  beyond  the  time 
formerly  allowed,  cannot  constitutionally  apply  to  a  sale  under  a  mortgage 
executed  before  its  piissage. 


Bamitz  r.  Beverly,  (189«)  163  U.  8.  118, 
rexeraing  (18«5)  55  Kan.  466.  See  also  the 
following  cases*: 

United  *?f of <«.  — Howard  t?.  Bugbee,  (1860) 
24  How.  (U.  S.)  461. 

Indiana.  —  Robertson  r.  Van  Cleave, 
(1891)   129  Ind.  217. 

/oitYi.  —  Jordan  r.  Wimer,  (1876)  45  Iowa 
65;  Malony  r.  Fortune,  (1S02)   14  Iowa  417. 

J/ainr.  —  Phinney  r.  Phinney,  (1889)  81 
Me.  450. 

Michigan,  —  Mundy  r.  Monroe,  (1848)  1 
Mich.  68. 

i/oMfana.  — State  r.  Gilliam.  (1896)  18 
Mont.  109,  reversing   (IHlMi)    18  Mont.  94. 

.\>ir  Jersey.  —  t'oddington  r.  Bispham, 
(1883)   36  N.J.  Kq.  574. 

Tennessee.  —  Greenfield  r.  Dorris,  (1853) 
1  Sneed  (Tenn.)  548. 

Washington.  —  Canadian,  etc.,  Mortg.,  etc., 
Co.  V.  Blake.  (1901)  24  Wash.  102. 

But  see  Bugbee  r.  Howard.  (1858)  32  Ala. 
713,  citing  Iverson  r.  Shorter,  (1846)  9  Ala. 
713;  Moore  v.  Martin,  (1869)  38  Cal.  428. 

In  force  when  mortgage  executed.  —  In 
Bryson  r.  McCreary,  (1884)  102  Ind.  1,  it 
was  held  that  the  Indiana  redemption  law 
of  1801,  which  was  in  force  when  a  mortgage 
was  executed,  entered  as  a  silent  factor  into 
and  became  a  part  of  the  contract,  and  that 
a  subsecjuent  law  would  not  be  allowed  to 
materially  alter  or  seriously  aflfect  those 
rights  under  the  contract. 

An  independent  purchaser,  having  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  mortgage  except- 
ing aR  he  becomes  such  purchaser  at  the 
foreclosure  sale,  cannot  raise  the  question  in 
his  own  behalf  in  relation  to  the  validity  of 
the  legislation  as  to  redemption  and  rate  of 
interest  which  existed  at  the  time  he  made 
his  purchase.  Hooker  v.  Burr,  (1904)  194 
U.  S.  426. 

A  Kentucky  Act,  approved  April  9,  1878, 
which  provided  "  for  the  redemption  of  real 
estate  sold  under  an  order  of  judgment  of 
a  court,"  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  so 
far  as  applicable  to  pre-existing  debts.  Col- 
lins V.  Collins,  (1880)  79  Ky.  88. 

From  sales  under  execution.  —  A  statute 
may  provide  that  all  judicial  sales  of  real 
estate  thereafter  to  be  made,  whether  upon 
judgments  then  existing  or  upon  judgments 
thereafter  to  be  obtained  upon  contracts  then 
existing,  should  be  made  subject  to  redemp- 
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tion,  without  violating  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. Moore  v.  Martin,  (1809)  38  CaL  428. 
See  also  Tuolumne  Redemption  Co.  r.  Sedg- 
wick, (1860)  15  CaL  515,  overruling  People  f. 
Hays,  (1854)  4  Cal.  127;  Davia  r.  Rupe, 
(1887)  114  Ind.  588;  Edwards  v.  Johnson, 
(1885)  105  Ind.  594;  Bryson  v.  McCreary, 
(1884)   102  Ind.  1. 

From  sale  of  land  for  tazea.  —  A  public 
road  board  created  for  and  charged  with 
the  duty  of  constructing  and  maintaining  a 
better  class  of  public  carriage  roads,  and 
given  the  right  to  acquire  lands,  for  a  speci- 
fied term,  sold  for  failure  to  pay  assessments 
laid  thereon  for  benefits,  is  a  purely  gov- 
ernmental agency;  and  the  board  acquires  no 
contract  rights  in  such  lands  which  are  im- 
paired by  legislation  providing  a  mode  by 
which  the  assessment  might  be  compounded, 
compromised,  and  discharged,  and  that  this 
might  be  done  where  the  real  estate  had  not 
been  sold  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser  other  than 
the  public  road  board  or  its  representative. 
Such  a  board  could  not  hold  real  estate  in  a 
proprietary  or  private  sense,  and  after  it  was 
empowered  to  bid  in  at  its  own  sale  it  ac- 
quired no  more  proprietary  interest  in  the 
real  estate  struck  off  to  it  than  it  had  had 
in  the  assessment.  Its  purchase  was  in  per- 
petuation of  the  lien  and  in  aid  of  collection, 
and  it  was  as  competent  for  the  legislature, 
as  between  it  and  its  ovm  agent,  to  prescribe 
terms  Upon  which  the  landowner  might 
redeem,  as  to  abolish  the  board  and  rescind 
the  assessment  altogether.  Essex  Public 
Road  Board  v.  Skinkle,  (1891)  140  U.  S.  334, 
affirming  (1887)  49  N.  J.  L.  641. 

A  statute  authorizing  the  redemption  of 
lands  sold  for  taxes,  "  at  any  time  before  the 
deed  executed  upon  such  sale  is  recorded," 
does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  the  con- 
tract, or  divest  the  title  previously  acquired 
and  absolutely  vested  in  the  holder  of  the 
tax  deed,  when  the  right  to  redeem  was  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  under  the 
existing  law.  International  L.  Ins.  Go.  v. 
Scales,  (1871)  27  Wis.  640. 

From  sales  for  municipal  daima.  —  A  stat- 
ute providing  that  "all  sales  for  registered 
taxes,  municipal  claims,  assessments  for  re- 
moving nuisances,  or  other  charges  by  the 
city  assessed  on  real  estate,  shall  be  subject 
to  redemption  by  the  owner,  at  any  time 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  sherifTs  deed  there- 
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for/'  was  held  to  be  valid  as  to  a  purchase 
of  property  at  a  sheriff's  sale  made  prior  to 
the  statute,  but  the  sheriff's  deed  was  not 
made  nor  acknowledged  until  after  its  pas- 
sage.    Gault's  Appeal,  (1850)  33  Pa.  St.  99. 

Extension  of  time  for  redemption  —  8aXe9 
on  mortgages.  —  A  statute  which  extends  the 
time  for  redeeming  real  property  sold  on  exe- 
cution is  unconstitutional,  as  applied  to  sales 
on  mortgages  executed  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment. State  t7.  Sears,  (1806)  29  Oregon  580. 
See  also  Hollister  v.  Donuhoe,  (1899)  11  S. 
Dak.  497. 

Sales  for  taxes.  —  The  sale  of  lands  for 
delinquent  taxes  under  the  provisions  of  the 
state  constitutes  a  contract  between  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  state.  The  terms  of  such 
contract  are  founded  in  the  law  in  force  at 
the  time  and  under  which  the  sale  was  made. 
A  law  materially  extending  the  time  for  re- 
demption cannot  legally  apply  to  sales  made 
prior  to  the  passage  of  9iK;h  law.  State  i;. 
Fylpaa,  (1893)  3  S.  Dak.  586.     See  also  SUte 


V.  Bradshaw,  (1897)  39  Fla.  137;  Robinson  v, 
Howe,   (1861)    13  Wis.  341. 

Rents  and  profits  during  redemption  period. 
—  The  provision  of  the  Indiana  Act  passed 
in  1881,  as  applied  to  contracts  entered  into 
prior  to  its  passage,  which  deprived  the  pur- 
chaser of  lands  sold  on  execution  of  the  right 
to  the  rents  and  profits  during  the  time  al- 
lowed for  redemption,  which  right  was  form- 
erly seciured,  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 
Travellers  Ins.  Co.  v.  Brouse,  (1882)  83  Ind. 


A  Washington  statute  which  secured  to  a 
judgment  debtor  the  possession  and  the  rents, 
issues,  and  profits  of  the  real  estate  sold  on 
execution  during  the  period  of  redemption, 
was  held  not  to  impair  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts entered  into  prior  to  its  passage,  since 
the  statute  which  allowed  the  purchaser  of 
real  estate  at  execution  the  rents  and  profits 
during  the  redemption  period  was  no  part 
of  the  contract  and  only  affected  the  remedy. 
Wilson  V.  Wold,  (1899)  21  Wash.  398. 


8.  Kecording  Acts. —  It  is  within  the  undoubted  power  of  state  legislatures 
to  pass  recording  Acts  by  which  the  elder  grantee  of  land  shall  be  postponed 
to  a  younger,  if  the  prior  deed  is  not  recorded  within  the  limited  time.  And 
the  power  is  the  same  whether  the  deed  is  dated  before  or  after  the  passage  of 
the  recording  Act.  Though  the  effect  of  such  a  law  is  to  render  the  prior  deed 
fraudulent  and  void  against  a  subsequent  purchaser,  it  is  not  a  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  the  contract 


Jackson  v.  Lamphire,  (1830)  3  Pet.  (U.  S.) 
289.  See  also  Phalen  r.  Virginia,  (1850)  8 
How.  (U.  S.)  167;  Stafford  v.  Lick,  (1867) 
7  Cal.  479;  Varick  v.  Briggs,  (1837)  6  Paige 
(N.  Y.)  323. 

Adverse  possession  under  unrecorded  deeds. 
—  A  Tennessee  statute  which  prevented  the 
vesting  of  title  by  adverse  possession,  where 
one  holds  under  an  unrecorded  deed,  was  held 
to  be  constitutional,  though  the  deed  was 
executed  prior  to  the  statute.  Snider  i;. 
Brown,  (Tenn.  Ch.  1898)  48  S.  W.  Rep.  377. 

Judgments  obtained  against  a  city  on  mu- 
nicipal bonds  may  be  required  to  be  regis- 
tered with  the  comptroller  before  they  are 
paid.  Louisiana  v.  New  Orleans,  (1880)  102 
U.  S.  204. 

Mortgages.  —  A  statute  requiring  the 
owner  of  a  tacit  or  statutory  mortgage,  for 
the  protection  of  innocent  persons  dealing 
with  the  obligor,  to  have  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  such  mortgage  duly  recorded, 
does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract 
when  it  gives  ample  time  and  opportunity  to 
do  what  is  required.  Vance  x\  Vance,  (1883) 
108  U.  S.  618,  amrming  (1880)  32  La.  Ann. 
186. 

As  to  assignments  of  mortgages,  see  also 
Myers  r.  Wheelock,  (1899)  60  Kan.  747. 

Vendor's  lien. —  An  Iowa  statute  which 
provides  that  "no  vendor's  lien  for  unpaid 


purchase  money  shall  be  recognized  or  en- 
forced in  any  court  of  law  or  equity  after  a 
conveyance  by  the  vendee,  unless  such  lien  is 
reserved  by  conveyance,  mortgage,  or  other 
instrument  duly  acknowledged  and  recorded, 
or  unless  such  conveyance  by  the  vendee  is 
made  after  suit  brought  by  the  vendor,  his 
executor  or  assigns,  to  enforce  such  lien.  But 
nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  deprive 
a  vendor  of  any  remedy  now  existing  against 
conveyances  procured  through  the  fraud  or 
collusion  of  the  vendees  therein,  or  persons 
purchasing  of  such  vendees  with  notice  of 
such  fraud,"  was  held  not  to  be  constitution- 
ally applicable  to  a  contract  of  sale  made 
before  the  statute  was  enacted.  Jordan  v. 
Wimer,  (1876)  45  Iowa  65. 

County  warrants.  —  A  California  Act  which 
required  holders  of  county  warrants  to  pre- 
sent them  for  registration  by  a  day  fixed,  and 
provided  that  on  failure  the  warrants  were  to 
be  forever  barred,  was  held  to  be  void,  as 
impairing  the  obligation  of  the  contract. 
Robinson  r.  Magee,   (1858)   9  Cal.  81. 

When  record  has  been  destroyed.  —  An  Act 
of  South  Carolina  directing  all  instruments 
which  by  law  were  required  to  be  re- 
corded, the  record  of  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed, to  be  again  recorded  within  a  fixed 
time,  or  else  to  be  null  and  void  against  sub- 
sequent bona  fide  purchasers  and  creditors, 
was  held  to  be  constitutional.  Miles  v.  King, 
(1873)  6  S.  Car.  146. 
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9.  AppnuMment  Laws. —  A  statute  providing  that  a  sale  shall  not  be  made 
of  property  levied  on  under  an  execution,  unless  it  brings  two-thirds  of  its 
valuation,  according  to  the  opinion  of  three  householders,  is  void. 


McCracken  v.  Hayward,  (1844)  2  How. 
(U.  S.)    608.     See  also  the  following  canes: 

Arkantaa,  —  Robards  r.  Brown,  (1883)  40 
Ark.  423,  following  Bronson  r.  Kinzie,  ( 1843) 

1  How.  (U.  S.)  311,  and  overruling  Turner  v. 
Watkinn,  (1876)  31  Ark.  420. 

Ifidiana.  —  Travellers  Ins.  Co.  v.  Brouse, 
(1882)  83  Ind.  62. 

/otra.  —  Jordan  v.  Wimer,  (1876)  46  Iowa 
70;  Rosier  v.  Hale,  (1860)   10  Iowa  470. 

Michigan.  —  Willard  t?.  Longstreet,  (1845) 

2  Dougl.  (Mich.)   172. 

Washington.  —  Swinburne  V.  Mills,  (1897) 
17  Wash.  611. 
Confro.  — U.  S.  v.  Conway,  (1843)Hempst. 


(U.  S.)   313,  25  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,849;  Jones 
V.  Davis,   (1877)  6  Neb.  33. 

Appraiaement  laws  in  force  at  the  time  tlie 
contract  is  made  become  a  part  of  the  con- 
tract, and  subsequent  laws  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  materially  or  seriously  alter  or 
affect  the  rights  of  the  parties,  and  so  it  has 
been  held  that  subsequent  laws  giving  further 
stay  of  execution  do  not  affect  parties  who 
contracted  under  former  laws.  Bryson  v.  Mc- 
Creary,  (1884)  102  Ind.  1;  Blair  i;.  Williams, 
(1823)  4  Litt.  (Ky.)  35.  But  see  Phelps- 
Bigelow  Windmill  Co.  v.  North  Ameritam 
Trust  Co.,  (1901)  62  Kan.  529. 


10.  Betterment  Acta. — A  betterment  statute  which  gives  to  an  occupant  of 

land  in  good  faith  the  right  to  recover  the  value  of  improvements  put  upon  the 

land  in  excess  of  the  amount  due  for  use  and  occupation  before  final  judgment 

can  be  entered  against  him  in  an  action  in  ejectment  does  not  impair  the 

obligation  of  a  contract  as  impairing  the  effect  of  conveyances. 

Griswold  v.  Bragg,  (1880)  48  Fed.  Rep. 
619;  Society  for  Propagation  ol  Gospel  17. 
Wheeler,  (1814)  2  Gall.  (U.  S.)  105,  22  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  13,156;  Albee  o.  May,  (1834)  2 
Paine  (U.  S.)  74,  1  Fed.  Cas.  No.  134;  Bil- 
lings V.  Hall,  (1857)   7  Cal.  1;  M'Kinney  t?. 


Carroll,  (1827)  5  T.  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  96;  Bod- 
ley  V.  Gaither,  (1826)  3  T.  B.  Mon.  (Kv.) 
57;  Brown  v.  Storm,  (1831)  4  Vt.  37; 
Pacquette  v.  Pickness,  (1865)  19  Wis.  219. 
But  see  Nelson  v.  Allen,  (1830)  1  Yerg. 
(Tenn.)   360. 


11.  Infolyenoy  Laws  —  a.  As  to  Existing  Debts.  —  A  statute  for  the  relief 
of  insolvent  debtors,  which  discharges  a  debtor  from  all  liability  for  debts  con- 
tracted previous  to  his  discharge  on  his  surrendering  his  property  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors,  is  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  within  the 
meaning  of  this  clause,  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  discharge  the  contract,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  in  such  a  case  that  the  suit  was  brought  in  a  state  court  of 
the  state  of  which  both  the  parties  were  citizens,  where  the  contract  was  made 
and  the  discharge  obtained,  and  where  they  continued  to  reside  until  the  suit 
was  brought. 

But  see  Adams  v.  Storey,  (1817)    1  Paine 
(U.  S.)  79,  1  Fed.  Cas.  No.  66. 

Disaolyiag  attachments  by  assignment  — 
A  Wisconsin  statute  providing  that  "when 
ever  the  property  of  an  insolvent  debtor  is 
attached  or  levied  upon  by  virtue  of  any  pro- 
cess in  favor  of  a  creditor,  or  a  garnishment 
made  against  such  debtor,  such  debtor  may, 
within  ten  days  thereafter,  make  an  assign- 
ment of  all  his  property  and  estate  not  ex- 
empt by  law,  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  his 
creditors  as  provided  by  law,  whereupon  all 
such  attachments,  levies,  garnishments,  or 
other  process  shall  be  dissolved  and  the  prop- 
erty attached  or  levied  upon  shall  be  turned 
over  to  such  assignee  or  receiver,"  was  held 
void  and  inoprrative,  as  taking  away  the  rem- 
edy for  eel  lection  by  execution  on  adjudgment 
note  given  since  the  enactment  of  the  stat- 
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Farmers',  etc..  Bank  t?.  Smith,  (1821)  6 
Wheat.  (U.  S.)  131.  See  also  the  following 
cases: 

United  States.  —  Sturges  v.  Crowninshield, 

(1819)  4  Wheat.  (U.  S.)   199. 
Connecticut.  —  Boardman    v.     De    Forest, 

(1823)    6   0)nn.   1;    Hammett  v.   Anderson, 

(1820)  3  Conn.  304;  Smith  v.  Mead,   (1820) 
3  Conn.  253. 

Georgia.  —  Forsyth  t?.  Marbury,  (1830)  R. 
M.  Charlt.   (Ga.)  329. 

Maine.  —  Peabody  v.  Stetson,  (1896)  88 
Me.  273;  Palmer  v.  Hixon,  (1883)  74  Me. 
448;  Schwartz  t?.  Drink  water,  (1879)  70  Me. 
409. 

New  Jersey.  —  Ballantine  v.  Haight,  ( 1837 ) 
16  N.  J.  L.  196;  Olden  t?.  Hallet,  (1819)  6  N. 
J.  L.  635. 

New  rorfe.  —  Roosevelt  v.  Cebra,  (1819)  17 
Johns.  (N.  Y.)  108. 
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ute,  when  the  sales  of  goods  for  which  the 
note  was  given  w<;re  made  prior  thereto. 
Wilson  V.  Brochon,  (IS^O)  95  Fed.  Rep.  82. 
See  also  the  following  cases: 

Untied  States. —  Ueath,  etc.,  Mfg.  Co.  v. 
Union  Oil,  etc.,  Co.,  (1897)  83  Fed.  Rep.  776; 
Sloane  v.  Chiniquy,  (1884)  22  Fed.  Rep. 
213. 

J/ainc.  —  Peabody  v.  Stetson,  (1896)  88 
Me.  281. 

Wisconsin.  —  Peninsular  Lead,  etc.,  Works 
r.  Union  Oil,  etc.,  Co.,  (1898)  100  Wis.  488; 
Second  Ward  Sav.  Bank  v.  Schranck,  (1897) 
97  Wis.  250. 

The  provision  of  the  Massachusetts  statute 
of  1838,  ch.  163  (entitled  "An  Act  for  the  re- 
lief of  insolvent  debtors,  and  for  the  more 
equal  distribution  of  their  effects  ") ,  that  the 
assignment  shall  vest  the  debtor's  property  in 
the  assignees,  although  the  same  may  then  be 
attached  on  mesne  process,  and  shall  dissolve 
any  such  attachment,  applies  to  an  attach- 
ment made  after  the  statute  went  into  opera- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  debt  in- 
curred before  its  enactment,  the  debtor  and 
creditor  being  citizens  of  this  state,  and  the 
cause  of  action  having  accrued  on  a  contract 
made  and  to  be  performed  in  this  state;  and 
the  statute,  in  such  application  of  it,  is  not 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  for  it  does  not  impair  the  obligation 
of  the  contract,  but  only  affects  the  remedy. 
Bigelow  r.  Pritchard,(1838)  21  Pick. (Mass.) 
169. 

Making  allowance  for  security  held  by 
creditor.  —  A  citizen  of  ConnectUnit  assigned 
his  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors, 
commissioners  were  appointed,  and  a  cred- 
itor of  the  state  of  New  York  presented  a 
claim  to  the  commissioners  which  was  secured 
by  a  mortgage  on  real  estate  situated  in  the 
state  of  New  York.     As  the  law  stood  when 


the  presentment  was  made,  th€»  creditor  was 
entitled  to  have  the  whole  claim  allowed  with- 
out any  deduction  for  the  security  which  was 
held  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  property 
mortgaged  not  being  part  of  the  assigned  es- 
tate, so  not  coming  within  the  provisions  of 
the  nineteenth  section  of  the  Connecticut  In- 
solvency Act.  While  the  allowance  of  the 
claim  was  pending  before  the  commissioners, 
the  legislature  passed  an  Act  extending  the 
provisions  of  section  19  of  the  Insolvent  Act 
of  1863,  "  to  any  and  all  securities  by  mort- 
gage or  otherwise  held  by  any  creditor  for 
any  claim  presented  by  him  against  any  es- 
tate in  settlement  under  the  provisions  of 
said  Act."  The  commissioners  then  allowed 
the  claim  of  the  creditor,  but  reported  the 
value  of  the  security  held,  and  thereupon  the 
court  of  probate  ordered  a  dividend  upon 
only  the  balance  of  the  claim.  It  was  con- 
tended that  if  the  Act  of  1861  applied  to  the 
creditor  it  would  infringe  vested  rights  and 
was  therefore  unconstitutional,  but  the  court 
held  otherwise.  Merchants',  etc.,  Bank's  Ap- 
peal,  (1862)   31  Conn.  63. 

Effect  of  proving  debts  and  reoeiviog  divi- 
dend.—  Where  an  insolvent  debtor  is  dis- 
charged from  his  debts  by  virtue  of  an  un- 
constitutional state  bankrupt  law,  a  creditor 
will  not  be  considered  to  have  assented  to  or 
ratified  the  discharge,  notwithstanding  he 
may  have  proved  his  debt  under  the  commis- 
sion and  received  a  dividend,  or  have  acted 
as  one  of  the  assignees.  Kimberly  v.  Ely, 
(1828)  6  Pick.  (Mass.)  440. 

A  statute  prohibiting  the  confession  of 
judgments  or  a  general  assignment  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors,  on  the  part  of  insolvent 
corporations,  cannot  be  made  to  apply  retro- 
actively to  corporations  chartered  under  the 
law  as  it  existed  before  its  passage.  Borton 
17.  Brines-Chase  Co.,  (1896)   176  Pa.  St.  211. 


b.  As  TO  Subsequent  Debts.  —  A  state  bankrupt  or  insolvent  law  which 
discharges  the  person  and  the  future  acquisitions  of  the  debtor  from  his  liability 
under  a  contract  entered  into  in  that  state  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  does 
not  impair  the  obligation  of  such  contract. 


Ogden  r.  Saunders,  (1827)  12  Wheat.  (U. 
S.)  254.  See  also  Cook  v.  Moffat,  (1847)  6 
How.  (U.  S.)  309;  Boyle  v.  Zacharie,  (1832) 

0  Pet.  (U.  S.)  635;  Baldwin  v.  Hafe,  (1863) 

1  Wall.  (U.  S.)  228;  Mather  v.  Nesbit, 
(1882)  13  Fed.  Rep.  872;  Fairchild  v. 
Shivers,  (1824)  4  Wash.  (U.  S.)  443,  8  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  4,611. 

Alabama.  —  Wilson  v.  Matthews,  (1858) 
32  Ala.  332. 

Connecticut. — Hempstead  v.  Reed,  (1827) 
0  Conn.  480. 

Iowa.  —  Hawley  v.  Hunt,  (1869)  27  Iowa 
303, 

Kentucky.  — BlsLir,  V.  Williams,  (1823)  4 
Litt.  (Ky.)  36. 

Louisiana.  —  Blanque  v.  Beale,  (1823)  1 
Mart.  N.  S.  (La.)  427;  Mudge  v.  Exchange, 
etc.,  Co.,  (1845)    10  Rob.  (La.)  460. 

Maine.  —  Peabody  v.  Stetson,  (1896)  88  Me. 
273. 


Massachusetts.  — BettB  v.  Bagley,  (1832) 
12  Pick.   (Mass.)  572. 

New  York.  —  Sebring  v.  Mersereau,  ( 1827 ) 
9  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  344;  Jaques  V.  Marquand, 
(1826)  6  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  497;  Mather  v.  Bush, 
(1819)  16  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  233. 

OWo.  — Smith  v.  Parson,  (1823)  1  Ohio 
236. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Eckstein  v.  Shoemaker, 
(1838)  3  Whart.  (Pa.)  16;  Farmers,  etc., 
Bank  v.  Smith,  (1817)  3  S.  &  R.  (Pa.) 
63. 

South  Carolina.  —  Alexander  v.  Gibson, 
(1819)   1  Nott.  &  M.  (S.  Car.)  480. 

Wisconsin.  —  Hempsted  v.  Wisconsin  M.  & 
F.  Ins.  Co.,  (1890)  78  Wis.  378. 

But  see  McMillan  v.  M'Neill,  (1819)  4 
Wheat.  (U.  S.)  209;  McLean  v.  Lafayette 
Bank,  (1843)  3  McI^au  (U.  S.)  186,  16  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  8,885;  Golden  v.  Prince,  (1814)  3 
W^ash.  (U.  S.)  313,  10  Fed.  Cas.  No.  6,609. 
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Dissolving  attachments  by  atsignment  — 

A  ^l  ilute  which  pr»»viiles  tliat  whenever  the 
projMTty  of  a  debtor  is  seized  by  an  attach- 
nient  or  execution  against  him  he  may  make 
an  aHdignment  of  all  hiii  property  and  estate, 
not  exempt  hy  hiw,  for  the  equal  l>enefit  of 
all  his  creditors  who  shall  tfle  releases  of 
their  debts  and  claims,  and  that  his  property 
4hal]  be  equitably  distributed  among  such 
creditors,  is  valid  as  to  contracts  not  in  ex- 
istence at  the  time  of  its  enactment.  It  may 
be  conce<led  that,  so  far  as  an  attempt  might 
be  made  to  apply  this  statute  to  contracts  in 
existence  b<'fore  it  was  enacted,  it  would  be 
liable  to  an  objection  that  it  impairs  the  obli- 
gation of  such  contracts,  but  the  doctrine  has 
long  been  settled  that  statutes  limiting  the 
rigiit  of  the  creditor  to  enforce  his  claims 
against  the  property  of  the  debtor,  which  are 
in  existence  at  the  time  the  contracts  are 
made,  are  not  void,  but  are  within  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  states  where  the  prop- 
ertv  and  the  debtor  are  to  be  found.  Denny 
r.  Bennett,   (1888)    128  \\  S.  491. 

Effect  of  suspension  of  state  law  by  opera- 
tion of  national  statute.  — '^he  clause  giving 
Congress  the  power  to  estabhnh  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  is  not  pro- 
hibitory up<m  the  states,  but  the  exercise  by 
('(mi'ress  of  the  power  suspends  that  of  the 
states,  and  the  state  law  is  not  annulled  but 
its  operation  is  suspended  while  the  national 
Inw  is  in  force.  The  obligation  of  a  contract 
entered  into  while  the  state  law  was  sus- 
pended is  not  impaired  by  the  operation  of 


the  state  law  following  the  repeal  of  the 
national  statute.  The  national  law  having 
the  superior  authority  while  in  force  mun 
prevail;  when  repealed  it  simply  removes  an 
obstacle  to  the  operation  of  th«  state  law, 
and  that  at  once,  without  any  legialative 
Act,  of  its  own  force,  goes  into  operation. 
Palmer  v.  Hixon,  (1883)  74  Me.  447. 

Nonresident  debtors.  —  A  statute  of  Uoime 
subjecting  citizens  of  other  states  owning 
property  in  Maine  to  the  provisions  of  the 
insolvency  law,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
enforce  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
debtor's  property  in  Maine  among  his  cred- 
itors, was  held  to  be  prospective  in  operation 
and  constitutional;  but  to  give  it  a  retro- 
active effect  would  impair  the  obligation  of 
contracts.  Peabody  r.  Stetson,  (1896)  88 
Me.  273. 

Creditor  an  alien.  — A  state  insolvent  law 
is  valid  as  to  contracts  thereafter  made  in 
that  state,  even  though  the  creditor,  a  per- 
manent resident  of  the  state,  be  an  alien  or 
unnaturalized  foreigner.  Von  Glahn  v.  Var- 
renue,  (1871)  1  Dill.  (U.  S.)  515,  28  Fed. 
Ca«.  Xo.  16,994.  See  also  Letchford  r.  Con- 
villon,   (1884)   20  Fed.  Rep.  608. 

Laws  in  force  before  adoption  of  Constitn- 
tion.  —  The  constitutional  provision  was  held 
not  to  apply  to  Spanish  insolvent  laws  in 
force  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  by  the  people  of  LovU- 
8iana.  Ray  v.  Cannon,  (1823)  2  Mart  N.  S. 
(La.)   14. 


c.  As  TO  NoNBi:siDENTs.  —  So  loDg  as  there  is  no  national  bankrupt  Act, 
each  state  has  full  authority  to  pass  insolvent  laws  binding  persons  and  property 
within  its  jurisdiction,  provided  it  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  existing 
contracts ;  but  a  state  cannot  by  such  a  law  discharge  one  of  its  own  citizens 
from  his  contracts  with  citizens  of  other  states,  though  made  after  the  passage 
of  the  law,  unless  they  voluntarily  become  parties  to  the  proceedings  in 
insolvencv. 


Brown  v.  Smart,  (1892)  145  U.  S.  457, 
affirmiuf;  (1888)  69  Md.  320.  See  also  the 
following  cases: 

I'mtcd  ,S7(//r.«?.  —  Baldwin  r.  Hale,  (1863) 
1  Wsill.  (V.  S.)  223;  Oj^den  r.  Saunders, 
(1827)  12  Wheat.  (W  S.)  358;  Newton  r. 
llfij^'onnan.  (18S4)  22  Fed.  Hep.  525;  Sloane 
r.  (Mnniquv,  (1884)  22  PVd.  Hep.  213;  Worth- 
itiu'ton  r.  .leronie,  (ISt;.'))  5  Blatchf.  ( U.  S.) 
279,  30  Fed.  ('as.  No.  18,054;  Van  Reimsdyk 
r.  Kane,  (1812)  1  Gall.  ( U.  S.)  371,28  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  ir).871,  offirinrd  on  this  point  Clark 
r.  Van  Riemsdvk,  (1815)  fl  Cranch  (U.  S.) 
153;  Towne  r.  Smith,  (1845)  1  Woodb.  &  M. 
(U.  S.)  115,  24  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,115;  Steven- 
son r.  Kinp,  (18G1)  2  Cliff.  (U.  S.)  1,  23 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  13,417;  Springer  r.  Foster, 
(1843)  2  Storv  (U.  S.)  383.  22  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
13.2()6:  Matter  of  Klein,  (1843)  1  How.  (U. 
S.)  277,  note,  14  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7.805;  Ran- 
dall r.  Badger,  (1859)  MeAll.  (U.  S.)  523, 
14  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7.091;  Hinklev  v.  Marean, 
(1822)  3  Mason  (U.  S.)  88,  12  Fed.  Cas.  No. 


0,523;  Emory  v.  Greenough,  (1797)  3  Dall. 
(U.  S.)  369,  8  Fed.  Cas.  No.  4,471;  Demeritt 
V.  Exchange  Bank,  (1857)  Bnin.  Col.  Cas. 
(U.  S.)  698,  7  Fed.  Cas.  No.  3,780;  Byrd  r. 
Badger,  (1858)  McAll.  (U.  S.)  263.  4  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  2,205;  Mather  r.  Nesbit,  (1882)  13 
Fed.  Rep.  872. 

Indiana.  —  Pugh  r.  Bussel,  (1831)  2 
Blackf.   (Ind.)   394. 

Maine.  —  Hammond  Beef,  etc.,  Co.  r.  Best. 
(1898)  91  Me.  437;  Silverman  r.  Lessor, 
(1896)  88  Me.  599;  Peabody  r.  Stetson, 
(1890)   88  Me.  273. 

Maryland.  —  Owens  v.  Bowie,  (1852)  2 
Md.  457. 

Minnesota.  —  Wendell  v.  Lebon,  (1883)  30 
Minn.  234. 

AVm?  Yorfc.  —  Donnelly  v.  Corbett,  (1852) 
7  N.  Y.  500;  Hicks  v.  Hotchkiss,  (1823)  7 
Johns.  Ch.   (N.  Y.)  297. 

Tea?o«.  —  Shelton  v.  Wade,  (1866)  14  Tex. 
52. 

But  see  Wray  v.  Reily.    (1808)    1  Cranch 
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(C.  C.)  513,  30  Fed.  Cas.  No.  18,059;  Walsh 
V,  Farrand,  (1816)  13  Mass.  19;  Blanchard 
r.  Russell,   (1816)    13  Mass.  1. 

By  giving  to  the  constitutional  provision 
such  reasonable  construction  as  to  protect 
citizens  of  the  United  States  resident  in  any 
state,  creditors  of  those  resident  in  other 
states,  against  the  operation  of  the  insolvent 
laws  of  the  states  of  their  debtors,  in  all 
cases  where  their  constitutional  privilege  has 
not  been  in  some  way  waived  —  and  any 
other  interpretation  would  seem  to  nullify  or 
render  entirely  nugatory  the  constitutional 
provision  —  it  is  believed  all  or  nearly  all  the 
well-considered  decisions  in  the  various  courts 
of  the  United  States  on  this  subject  may  be 
reconciled.  If  a  discharge  under  a  state  in- 
solvent law  be  holden  effectual  to  extinguish 
all  contracts  made  within  the  state  between 
its  own  citizens,  unless  those  contracts,  being 
negotiable  by  their  express  terms,  are  to  be 
performed  in  other  states,  and,  \\ithout  hav- 
ing been  discredited,  have  been  actually  as- 
signed to  citizens  of  other  states  prior  to  the 
proceedings  resulting  in  such  discharge;  and 
if  such  discharge  be  holden  inoperative  to  de- 
stroy contracts  made  within  the  state  where 
it  is  granted,  between  the  citizens  of  that 
state  and  those  of  other  states,  unless  the 
holders  thereof  have  in  some  way  waived  their 
constitutional  rights;  and  likewise  inoper- 
ative to  defeat  contracts  made  and  to  be 
performed  within  the  state,  unless  made  and 
continuing  to  exist  between  citizens  of  that 
state,  down  to  the  period  of  the  proceedings 
in  insolvency  —  the  true  purpose  and  design 
of  the  constitutional  inhibition  would  seem  to 
be  accomplished,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states,  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution, vindicated.  Whitney  t?.  Whiting, 
(1857)  35N.  H.  457. 

A  Minnesota  statute  entitled  '*An  Act  to 
prevent  debtors  from  giving  preference  to 
creditors,  and  to  secure  the  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  property  of  debtors  among  their 
creditors,  and  for  the  release  of  debts  against 
debtors,"  is  valid  even  as  against  citizens  of 


other  states.  W^endell  v.  Lebon,  (1883)  30 
Minn.  234,  in  which  case  the  court  said: 
"  The  Act  does  not  attempt  to  discharge  the 
debtor  from  the  debts  of  any  creditors  except 
of  those  who  voluntarily  file  releases  to  the 
debtor,  in  consideration  of  the  benefit  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  It  gives  the  same 
right  to  nonresidents  as  to  our  own  citizens 
to  come  in  and  avail  themselves  of  its  bene- 
fits. If  any  creditor,  be  he  citizen  or  non- 
resident, prefers  not  to  come  in  and  accept 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
stay  out;  and,  if  he  do  so,  he  retains  his 
claim  and  right  of  action  thereon  against  the 
debtor,  unaffected  by  the  insolvency  proceed- 
ings." 

Dissolving  attachments  by  assignments. — 
A  statute  which  provides  that  whenever  the 
property  of  a  debtor  is  seized  by  an  attach- 
ment or  execution  against  him  he  may  make 
an  assignment  of  all  his  property  and  estate, 
not  exempt  by  law,  for  the  equal  benefit  of 
all  his  creditors  who  shall  file  releases  of 
their  debts  and  claims,  and  that  his  property 
shall  be  equitably  distributed  among  such 
creditors,  is  not  void  as  to  a  creditor  residing 
in  another  state  who  became  a  creditor  after 
the  statute  was  passed,  as  the  law  does  not 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  contract  and 
discharging  the  debtor,  though  the  obligation 
of  the  debtor  to  pay  may  be  cancelled  or  dis- 
charged by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  creditor 
who  makes  such  release  for  a  consideration 
which  to  him  seems  sufficient.  Denny  v.  Ben- 
nett, (1888)    128  U.  S.  498. 

Liability  to  arrest.  —  A  discharge  of  a 
debtor  under  the  insolvent  law  of  one  state 
does  not  protect  him  from  arrest  by  a  citizen 
of  another  state  for  a  debt  payable  in  that 
state  or  to  a  citizen  of  that  state.  Insolvent 
laws  of  a  state  have  no  effect  beyond  the  lim- 
its thereof.  Woodhull  r.  Wagner,  (1831) 
Baldw.  (U.  S.)  296,  29  Fed.  Cas.  No.  17,- 
975.  See  also  Riston  v.  Content,  (1824)  4 
Wash.  (U.  S.)  476,  20  Fed.  Cas.  No.  11,862; 
Latapee  t?.  Pecholier,  (1808)  2  Wash.  (U.  S.) 
180,  14  Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,101. 


18.  Abolishing  Imprisoninexit  for  Debt. —  A  law  abolishing  imprisonment  for 
debt  on  contracts  macR  or  judgments  rendered  when  imprisonment  of  the  debtor 
was  one  of  the  remedies  to  which  the  creditor  was  by  law  entitled  to  resort, 
does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract. 


Penniman's  Case,  (1880)  103  U.  S.  714, 
affirming  (1876)  11  R.  I.  333.  See  also  the 
following  cases: 

UnitfS,  States,  —  Von  Hoffman  t?.  Quincy, 
(1866)  4  Wall.  (U.  S.)  553;  Beers  v, 
Haughton,  (1835)  0  Pet.  (U.  S.)  358;  Mason 
r.  Haile,  (1827)  12  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  370; 
Sturges  V.  Crowninshield,  (1819)  4  Wheat. 
(U.  S.)  200;  Gray  v.  Monroe,  (1839)  1  Mc- 
Lean (U.  S.)  528,  10  Fed.  Cas.  No.  5,724; 
Glenn  v.  Humphrevs,  (1823)  4  Wash.  (U.  S.) 
424,  10  Fed.  Cas.  *^ No.  5,480. 

Arkansas.  —  Newton  v.  Tibbatts,  7  Ark. 
152. 

Dclaicare.  —  Mercer's  Case,  4  Harr.  (Del.) 
248. 


Indiana,  —  Fisher  v,  Lacky,  (1843)  6 
Blackf.  (Ind.)  373;  Pugh  v,  Bussel,  (1831) 
2  Blackf.    (Ind.)    399. 

Louisiana,  —  Ray  v.  Cannon,  (1823)  'Z 
Mart.  N.  S.  (La.)    14. 

Michigan.  —  Bronson  v.  Newberry,  (1845) 
2  Dougl.    (Mich.)    45. 

New  York.  —  Attv.-Gen.  v.  North  America 
L.  Ins.  Co.,  (1880)  82  N.  Y.  172. 

South  Carolina,  —  Ware  v.  Miller,  (1877) 
9  S.  Car.  13. 

Tennessee.  —  Woodfin  v.  Hooper,  (1843)  4 
Humph.  (Tenn.)  13. 

A  clause  in  a  federal  bankrupt  law  pro- 
viding that  certain  liens  shall  be  void,  wah- 
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out  reference  to  any  conditions,  save  insol- 
vency of  the  debtor,  and  their  being  obtained 
within  four  months,  does  not  impair  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts,  as  to  liens  given  prior 
to  the   passage  of   the  bankrupt  law.    The 


Act  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  mriittiiig 
contracts,  and  hence  is  not  open  to  constitu- 
tional objection  on  that  ground,  but  simply 
affects  the  remedy  to  enforce  such  contracts. 
in  re  Rhoads,  (1899)  08  Fed.  Rep.  402. 


Rhode  Island.  —  Island  Sav.  Bank  r.  Gal- 
vin,  (1898)  20  R.  I.  347. 

re»nc»«ce.  —  State  v.  SUte  Bank,  (1874) 
3  Baxt.  (Tenn.)  396;  Webster  r.  Rose,  (1871) 
6  Heisk.  (Tenn.)  93;  Greenfield  r.  Dorris, 
(1853)  1  Sneed  (Tenn.)  548. 

C/^a*.  —  Kirkman  v.  Bird,  (1900)  22  Utah 
100. 

Vermont.  —  Bell  r.  Roberts,  (1841)  13  Vt 
582. 

H'itfcofMtn.  —  Robinson    r.    Howe, 
13  Wis.  341. 


(\P61) 


18.  Power  to  Change  Eemedy  —  a.  In  General.  —  A  change  in  the  remedy 

to  enforce  a  contract  may  be  made  without  impairing  its  obligation. 

Wilson  V.  Standefer,  (1902)  184  U.  8. 
416,  affirming  (Tex.  Civ.  App.  1900)  56  S.  W. 
Rep.  1136.    See  also  the  following  cases: 

United  States.  —  Savings,  etc.,  Assoc,  v. 
Alturas  County,  (1893)  65  Fed.  Rep.  681; 
U.  8.  V.  Conway,  (1843)  Hempst.  (U.  S.) 
313,  26  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,840;  Gray  v.  Mun- 
roe,  (1839)  1  McLean  (U.  S.)  528,  10  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  5,724. 

Connec^ici**.  —  Taylor  v.  Keeler,  (1862)  30 
Conn.  324;  Mechanics',  etc.,  Bank's  Appeal, 
(1862)  31  Conn.  63. 

Delatoare.  —  Beeson  r.  Beeson,  (1834)  1 
Harr.   (Del.)  466. 

Oaorgia,  —  Cutts  r.  Hardee,  (1868)  38  Ga. 
366;  Carey  v.  Giles,   (1851)  9  Ga.  253. 

lllinoit.  —  Templeton  v.  Home,   (1876)   82 

III.  492;   Williams  t\   Waldo,    (1841)    4  III. 

264,  269;  Wood  v.  Child,  (1858)  20  111.  209. 

Indiana,  —  Taylor  r.  Stockwell,   (1879)  66 

Ind.  506. 

Iowa.  —  McCormick  v.  Rusch,  (1863)  15 
Iowa  127. 

Kentucky.  —  Board  of  Internal  Imp.  v. 
Scearce,  (1864)  2  Duv.  (Ky.)   576. 

Maine.  —  Kingley  v.  Cousins,  (1860)  47 
Me.  91;  Read  v.  Frankfort  Bank,  (1843)  23 
Me.  318;  Oriental  Bank  v.  Freese,  (1841)  18 
Me.  109. 

Masaachueetts.  —  Com.  v.  Farmers',  etc., 
Bank,  (1839)  21  Pick.  (Mass.)  542. 

Minnesota.  —  Straw,  etc.,  Mfg.  Co.  v.  L.  D. 
Kilbourne  Boot,  etc.,  Co.,  (1900)  80  Minn. 
126. 

Mississippi.  —  Coffman  v.  Kentucky  Bank, 
(1866)  40  Miss.  29. 

Missouri.  —  Edmonson  v.  Ferguson,  (1848) 
11  Mo.  344. 

New  York.  —  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Hays, 
(1859)  19  N.  Y.  68,  aprming  (IS5S)  27  Barb. 
(N.  Y.)  104;  Guild  v.  Rogers,  (1850)  8 
Barb.  (N.  Y.)  502;  Tribune  Assoc,  v.  New 
York,  (1867)  48  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  240;  Neass  v. 
Mercer,  (1853)  15  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  318;  Swan 
V.  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  L.  Assoc,  (1897) 
20  N,  Y.  App.  Div.  255,  reversing  (Supm. 
Ct.  Spec.  T.  1896)  17  Misc.  (N.  Y.)  722, 
affirming  (1898)  155  N.  Y.  9;  Story  v.  Fur- 
man,  (1862)  25  N.  Y.  214;  Persons  v.  Gard- 
ner, (1899)  42  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  490,  af- 
firmed (Supm.  Ct.  Spec.  T.  1899)  26  Misc. 
(N.  Y.)  663;  People  v.  Carpenter,  (1866)  46 
Barb.  (N.  Y.)  619;  People  v.  Tibbeta,  (1825) 
4  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  384;  Burch  v.  Newbury, 
(Supm.  Ct.  Gen.  T.  1849)  4  How.  Pr.  (N. 
Y.)  145;  McLaren  r.  Pennington,  (1828)  1 
Paige  (N.  Y.)  102:  Stocking  v.  Hunt,  (1846) 
3  Den.  (N.  Y.)  274.  See  also  Van  Rens- 
selaer V.  Read,   (1863)   26  N.  Y.  558. 

North  Carolina.  —  Justice  v.  Eddings, 
(1876)   75  N.  Car.  581. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Evans  t\  Montgomery, 
(1842)  4  W.  &  S.  (Pa.)  218. 


Contra.  —  An  existing  remedy  available 
for,  and  appropriate  to,  the  enforcement  of  a 
contract  when  and  where  it  was  made,  is 
within  its  obligatory  scope.  Davis  r.  Rnpe^ 
(1887)  114  Ind.  588.  See  also  People  v. 
Hays,  (1854)  4  Cal.  127;  Helm  t?.  Pridgen, 
(1878)   1  Tex.  App.  Civ.  Cas.,  9  643. 

In  model  of  proceeding  and  foxms  to  en- 
force the  contract  the  legislature  has  control, 
and  may  enlarge,  limit,  or  alter  them,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  deny  a  remedy  or  so  embar- 
rass it  with  conditions  or  restrictions  as 
seriously  to  impair  the  value  of  the  right 
Penniman's  Case,  (1880)  103  U.  S.  720,  af- 
firming 11  R.  I.  333. 

It  is  competent  for  the  states  to  change 
the  form  of  the  remedy,  or  to  modify  it  other- 
v/ise,  as  they  may  see  fit,  provided  no  sub- 
stantial right  secured  by  the  contract  is 
thereby  impaired.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  fix  definitely  the  line  between  alter- 
ations of  the  remedy,  which  are  to  be  deemed 
legitimate,  and  those  which,  under  the  form 
of  modifying  the  remedy,  impair  substantial 
rights.  Every  case  must  be  determined  upon 
itp  own  circumstances.  Whenever  the  result 
last  mentioned  is  produced  the  Act  is  within 
the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution,  and  to 
that  extent  void.  Von  Hoffman  t?,  QuincT. 
(1866)   4  Wall.   (U.  S.)   553. 

In  placing  the  obligation  of  contracts  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Constitution  its 
framers  looked  to  the  essentials  of  the  con- 
tract more  than  to  the  forms  aftd  modes  of 
proceeding  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried  into 
execution;  annulling  all  state  legislation 
which  impaired  the  obligation  it  was  left  to 
the  states  to  prescribe  and  shape  the  remedy 
to  enforce  it.  McCracken  v.  Hay  ward,  (1844) 
2  How.  (U.  S.)  608.  See  also  Moore  v. 
Fowler,  (1847)  Hempst.  (U,  S.)  636,  17  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  9,761. 

The  remedy,  which  is  protected,  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  privilege  of  having  a 
claim  adjudicated.  Mere  judicial  inquiry 
into  the  rights  of  parties  is  not  enough. 
There  must  be  the  power  to  enforce  the  re- 
sults of  such  an  inquiry  before  there  can  be 
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aaid  to  be  a  remedy  which  the  Constitution 
deems  part  of  the  contract.  Memphis,  etc., 
R.  Co.  t?.  Tennessee,  (1879)   101  U.  S.  339. 

When  no  obligation  is  impaired.  —  Vernon 
i\  Henson,  (1866)  24  Ark.  242;  Collins  v. 
Collins,  (1880)  79  Ky.  88;  Berry  f.  Rans- 
aall,  (1863)  4  Met.  (Ky.)  292;  Baldwin  v. 
Newark,  (1875)  38  N.  J.  L.  158;  Brown  r. 
Brittain,  (1881)  84  N.  Car.  552;  Huntzinger 
r.  Brock,  (1858)  3  Grant.  .Cas.  (Pa.)  244; 
Cochran  r.  Darcy,  (1873)  5  S.  Car.  125. 

Substantial  remeay  remains  or  is  given. — 
The  legislature  may  modify  or  change  exist- 
ing remedies  or  prescribe  new  modes  of  pro- 
cedure, without  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  provided  a  substantial  or  effica- 
cious remedy  remains  or  is  given,  by  means 
of  which  a  party  can  enforce  his  rights  under 
the  contract.  Oshkosh  Waterworks  Co.  I?. 
Oshkosh,  (1903)  187  U.  S.  439,  affirming 
(1901)  109  Wis.  208.  See  also  the  following 
cases: 

Alabama.  —  Edwards  r.  Williamson,  ( 1881) 
70  Ala.  145. 

Georgia.  —  Hardeman  v.  Downer,  ( 1869)  39 
Ga.  429. 

/nduma.  —  Davis  t?.  Rupe,  (1887)  114  Ind. 
688. 

Louisiana.  —  State  t?.  New  Orleans,  (1882) 
34  La.  Ann.  1149. 

1/arytond.  —  Wilson  v.  Simon,  (1900)  91 
Md.  1;  Williamsport,  etc.,  Turnpike  Co.  v. 
Startzman,  ( 1897 )  86  Md.  363. 

Mississippi.  —  (Hoffman  v.  Kentucky  Bank, 
(1866)  40  Miss.  29;  Lessley  t;.  Phipps,  (1874) 
4fi  Miss.  790;  McMillan  v.  Sprague,  (1840) 
4  How.  (Miss.)  647. 

Neto  Yorfc.  — People  v.  Buflfalo,  (1893)  140 
N.  Y.  300,  affirming  ( Buffalo  Super.  Ct.  Gen. 
T.  1892)  2  Misc.  (N.  Y.)  7;  James  v.  Stull, 
(1850)  9  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  482. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Long's  Appeal,  (1878)  87 
Pa.  St.  119. 

Rhode  Island.  —  MacDonald  v.  New  York, 
etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1902)  23  R.  I.  558. 

Tennessee.  —  Famsworth  v.  Vance,  (1865) 
2  Coldw.  (Tenn.)   108. 

TeawM.-— Ward  v.  Hubbard,  (1884)  62  Tex. 
569;  Austin  v.  Andrews,  (1841)  Dall.  (Tex.) 
447. 

Wisconsin.  — Hasbrouck  v.  Shipman,  ( 1862 ) 
IG  Wis.  298;  Von  Baumbach  v.  Bade,  (1859) 
9  Wis.  659. 

Particular  remedy  abrogated.  —  "  Modes  of 
procedure  in  the  courts  of  a  state  are  so  far 
within  its  control  that  a  particular  remedy 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  a  con- 
tract may  be  abrogated  altogether  without 
impairing  the  obligation  of  the  contract  if 
another  and  equally  adequate  remedy  for  the 
enforcement  of  that  obligation  remains  or  is 
substituted  for  the  one  taken  away."  New 
Orleans  City,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Louisiana,  (1895) 
157  U.  S.  224.  See  also  Tennessee  r.  Sneed, 
(1877)  96  U.  S.  74. 

Taking  atcoy  substantial  remedies  for  en- 
forcement of  the  contract,  without  substitut- 
ing or  leaving  an  adequate  rempdy  in  their 
place,  impairs  the  obligation  equally  with 
legislation  touching  the  express  terms  of  the 


contract.  Heath,  etc.,  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Union  Oil, 
etc.,  Co.,  (1897)  83  Fed.  Rep.  776.  See  also 
Robards  v.  Brown,  (1883)  40  Ark.  423. 

A  state  may  give  an  additional  and  more 
efficacious  remedy  for  the  enforcement  of. 
contracts  in  the  performance  of  which  the 
public  health  and  the  public  safety  are  in- 
volved, provided  always  that  the  new  remedy 
i£»  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  be  enforced  and  does  not  impair  any 
substantial  right  given  by  the  contract.  New 
Orleans  City,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Louisiana,  (1895) 
157  U.  S.  224.    See  also  the  following  cases: 

Indiana.  —  Bryson  v.  McCreary,  (1884) 
102  Ind.  1;  Hopkins  v.  Jones,  (1864)  22  Ind. 
310.  ♦ 

Louisiana.  —  Citizens'  Bank  v.  Deynoodt, 
(1873)   25  La.  Ann.  628. 

Tennessee.  —  Hope  v.  Johnson,  (1826)  2 
Yerg.  (Tenn.)  123. 

Tewas.  —  Standifer  V.  Wilson,  (1900)  93 
Tex.  232. 

A  state  statute  enabling  corporations  in 
other  states  and  countries  to  lend  money,  and 
to  enforce  their  securities,  and  to  acquire 
title  to  real  estate  within  the  state  as  secur- 
ity, when  making  its  provisions  applicable  to 
existing  contracts  and  securities,  does  not  im- 
pair the  obligation  of  contracts  when  the 
statutes  and  public  policy  of  that  state,  prior 
to  tha  enactment  of  the  statute,  forbade  a 
foreign  corporation  from  taking  a  mortgage 
upon  real  property  in  that  state  to  secure  the 
loan  of  money.  Gross  v.  U.  S.  Mortgage  Co., 
(1883)   108  U.  S.  488. 

Supplying  a  remedy  where  none  existed. — 
The  legislature  may  give  a  remedy  on  a  con- 
tract founded  on  a  valuable  consideration, 
where  no  remedy  exists.  The  legislature 
cannot  make  contracts  for  individuals,  and 
it  cannot  impose  an  obligation  which  does 
not  equitably  arise  out  of  the  transaction. 
But  it  may  give  a  remedy  where  there  ia 
none,  and  where  in  good  conscience  there 
should  be  one.  Milne  v.  Huber,  (1843)  3 
McLean  <U.  S.)  212,  17  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,617. 
See  also  the  following  cases: 

Louisiana.  —  Police  Jury  v.  M'Donogh, 
(1819)  7  Mart.  (La.)  8. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.  v. 
Duncan,  (1885)  17  W.  N.  C.  (Pa.)  193; 
Patent  v.  Philadelphia,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1884) 
17  Phila.  (Pa.)  292,  41  Leg.  Int.  (Pa.)  224, 
affirmed  (1885)    17  W.  N.  C.  (:^a.)    198. 

Tennessee.  —  Shields  v.  Clifton  Hill  Land 
Co.,   (1894)    94  Tenn.   123. 

West  Virginia.  —  Caperton  v.  Martin, 
(1870)   4  W.  Va.  138. 

Nonezisting  remedy.  —  A  remedy  which  did 
not  exist  cannot  be  impaired.  State  v.  New 
Orleans,   (1885)   37  La.  Ann.  436. 

The  withdrawal  of  a  remedy  which  did  not 
appertain  to  suits  brought  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  private  contracts,  but  applied  solely 
to  a  class  of  actions  sounding  in  tort,  could 
not  operate,  in  any  event,  to  impair  the  obli- 
gation of  a  contract.  Campbell  v.  Iron- 
Silver  Min.  Co.,  (C.  C.  A.  1897)  83  Fed.  Rep, 
645. 
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▲  duage  ia  tha  remedy  which  it  mon 
farorable  to  the  objectiac  party  cannot  be 
said  to  impair  the  contract.  If  the  state  is 
aatisfied  with  a  milder  punishment  of  the 
turnpike  company  for  neglect  of  its  duty 
.than  might  be  inflicted  under  its  charter,  it 
cannot  Iw  said  that  the  company  has  been  in- 
jured by  lessening  the  penalty.  Williams- 
port,  etc.,  Turnpike  Co.  r.  Startzman,  (1897) 
86  Md.  363. 

An  Act  extinguiehing  all  eziatiag  remedy 
10  as  to  leave  no  redress,  and  no  means  of 
enforcing  a  contract,  would,  by  operating  in 
prceacnti,  impair  its  obligation.  Bruce  v. 
Schuyler,  (1847)  9  111.  277.  See  also  SUte  v, 
Jones,  (1864)  21  Md.  432;  Commercial  Bank 
r.  Chambers,  {IBAT)  8  Smed.  &  M.  (Miss.)  9. 

An  ArkaMoa  statute  which  provided  "  that 
any  person  hereafter  aiding  or  abetting  the 
rebellion,  or  that  has,  or  shall  hereafter  vio- 
late hiH  oath  of  allegiance,  and  all  persons 
who  are  now  in  arms,  and  all  rebels  in  prison 
by  the  federal  authorities,  and  all  persons  who 
have  abandoned  their  homes  and  have  fled 
and  taken  protection  under  the  so-called  Con- 
federacy, shall  be  forever  barred  from  the 
collection  of  their  debts  in  this  state,  of 
every  description  whatsoever,  and  all  courts 
having  jurisdiction  in  this  state  are  hereby 
required  to  dismiss  such  suits  whenever  such 
proof  is  made,  at  the  plaintilTs  costs,"  was 
held  to  violate  this  constitutional  provision. 
Vernon  r.  Henson,  (1866)  24  Ark.  242. 

Changes  interfering  with  or  denying  en- 
forcement—  The  laws  prescribing  the  mode 
of  enforcing  a  contract,  which  are  in  ex- 
istence when  it  is  made,  are  so  far  a  part 
of  the  contract  that  no  changes  in  these  laws 
which  seriously  interfere  with  that  enforce- 
ment are  valid,  because  they  impair  its  obli- 
gation within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Barnitz  v.  Beverly, 
(1896)  163  U.  S.  122.  See  also  the  following 
cases : 

United  States.  —  McGahey  v.  Virginia, 
(1890)  135  U.  S.  693;  Edwards  r.  Kearzey, 
(1877)  96  U.  S.  607,  reversing  (1876)  76  N. 
Car.  409;  Walker  v.  Whitehead,  (1872)  16 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  314;  Gunn  r.  Barry,  (1872)  15 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  623;  Butz  v.  Muscatine,  ( 1869) 
8  Wall.(U.  S.)  683;  Planters'  Bank  t\  Sharp, 
(1848)  6  How.  (U.  S.)  330;  Lamb  v.  Powder 
River  Live  Stock  Co.,  (C.  C.  A.  1904)  132 
Fed.  Rep.  440. 

California.  —  Scarborough  v.  Dugan,  ( 1868 ) 
10  Cal.  306. 

/wdiana.  —  Davis  v.  Rnpe,  (1887)  114  Ind. 
588. 

Kansas.  —  Phelps- Bigelow  Windmill  Co.  v. 
North  American  Trust  Co.,  (1901)  62  Kan. 
520. 

Nebraska.  —  Burrows  t;.  Vanderbergh,  ( Neb. 
1903)   95  N.  W.  Rep.  57. 

New  York.  —  Lockport  First  Nat.  Bank  V. 
Bissell,  (Cir.  Ct.  1889)  7  N.  Y.  Supp.  63; 
Holmes  v.  Holmes,  (1848)  4  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 
296. 

North  Carolina.  —  Hill  v.  Kessler,  (1869) 
63  N.  Car.  437. 

Obligation  lessened  or  materially  affected. 

—  The  test  is  not  the  extent  of  the  violation 


wo 


of  the  contract,  but  the  fact  that  in  truth 
its  obligation  is  lessened,  in  however  small  a 

Cirticuuir,  and  not  merely  altering  or  regn- 
ting  the  remedy  alone.  Planters'  Bank  e. 
Sharp,  (1848)  6  How.  (U.  S.)  330.  See  also 
the  following  cases: 

United  States.  —  Burton  v.  Koehkonong, 
(1880)  4  Fed.  Rep.  377. 

Alabama.  —  Commissioners  Ct.  r.  Rather, 
(1872)  48  Ala.  433. 

Oali/orma.  —  People  v.  Brooks,  (1860)  16 
Cal.  11;  Smith  r.  Morse,  (1852)  2  Cal.  524. 

Georgia.  —  Hardeman  i;.  Downer,  ( 1869)  39 
Ga.  426. 

/ndtofia.  —  Rupert  r,  Martz,  (1888)  116 
Ind.  72;  Travellers  Ins.  Co.  v.  Brouse,  (1882) 
83  Ind.  62. 

Illinois.  —  Bradley  r.  Lightcap,  (1903)  201 
111.  511. 

Kentucky.  — Collins  v.  Collins,  (1880)  79 
Ky.  88. 

Louisiana.  —  State  V.  New  Orleans,  ( 1880) 
32  La.  Ann.  493. 

Maine.  —  Phinney  t?.  Phinney,  (1889)  81 
Me.  460. 

Mississippi.  —  Nevitt  v.  Port  Gibson  Bank, 
(1846)  6  Smed.  A  M.  (Miss.)  513. 

Nebraska. —  StAte  v.  McPeak,  (1891)  31 
Neb,  139. 

Netc  Jersey.  —  United  R.,  etc,  Co.*s  v. 
Weldon,   (1885)  47  N.  J.  L.  69. 

New  yorfc.  —  People  t7.  Buflfalo,  (1893)  140 
N.  Y.  300,  affirming  (Buffalo  Super.  Ct.  Gen. 
T.  1892)  2  Misc.  (N.  Y.)  7. 

North  Carolina.  —  Johnson  r.  Winslow, 
(1870)  64  N.  Car.  27,  citing  Jacobs  v.  Small- 
wood,  (1869)  63  N.  Car.  112. 

South  Carolina.  —  State  v.  State  Bank, 
(1868)    1  S.  Car.  63. 

reams.  —  McLane  v.  Paschal,  (1884)  62 
Tex.  102. 

Vermont.  —  Richardson  v.  Cook,  (1865)  37 
Vt.  699. 

yirjrinia.  —  Roberts  v.  (Docke,  (1877)  28 
Gratt.  (Va.)  207. 

Washington.  —  Woodward  v.  WinehiU, 
(1896)    14  Wash.  394. 

Rendering  remedy  lesa  effective.  —  The 
remedy  then  provided  by  law,  and  existing 
for  the  enforcement  of  contracts  at  the  time 
they  are  executed,  and  in  the  place  where 
they  are  to  be  performed,  or  some  other  rem- 
edy equally  as  efficacious  or  nearly  so,  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  obligation  which  the 
(institution  protects  against  impairment; 
and  any  statute  enacted  to  essentially  impair, 
weaken,  or  render  the  remedy  less  effective  is 
in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  and  there- 
fore void.  Garrett  t>.  Memphis,  6  Fed.  Rep. 
874.  See  also  Townsend  r.  Townsend,  ( 1821) 
Peck    (Tenn.)    1. 

Remedy  less  convenient.  —  A  state  may 
regulate  at  pleasure  the  modes  of  proceeding 
in  its  courts  in  relation  to  past  contracts  as 
well  as  future.  And  although  a  new  remedy 
may  be  deemed  less  convenient  than  the  old 
one,  and  may  in  some  degree  render  the  re- 
covery of  debts  more  tardy  and  difficult,  yet 
it  will  not  follow  that  the  law  is  imconstitu- 
tional.  WTiatever  belongs  merely  to  the 
remedy  may  be  altered  according  to  the  will 
of  the  state,  provided  the  alteration  does  not 
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impair  the  obl]|^tion  of  the  contract.  But 
if  that  effect  is  produced  it  is  immaterial 
whether  it  is  done  by  acting  on  the  remedy 
or  directly  on  the  contract  itself.  In  either 
case  it  is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution. 
Bronson  v.  Kinzie,  (1843)  1  How.  (U.  S.) 
316.  See  also  U.  S.  v,  Conway,  (1843) 
Hempst.  (U.  8.)  313,  26  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,849; 
Davis  0.  Rupe,  (1887)  114  Ind.  588. 

When  the  remedy  is  a  part  of  the  contract 
it  cannot  be  taken  away.  Thompson  t7. 
Com.,  (1876)  81  Pa.  St.  323.  See  also 
Breitenbach  i;.  Bush,  (1863)  44  Pa.  St.  318. 

While  a  change  in  the  form  of  obtaining 
redress  may  be  made,  provided  a  substantial 
remedy  is  given  or  remains,  the  obligation 
of  a  contract  depends  nevertheless  upon  its 
terms,  and  the  means  which  the  law  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  it  was  entered  into  afforded 
for  its  enforcement.  A  statute  which 
changes  the  terms  of  an  agreement  by  im- 
posing new  conditions  or  dispensing  with 
those  expressed  or  implied  is  a  law  which 
impairs  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  for  such 
a  law  "relieves  the  parties  from  the  moral 
obligation  of  performing  the  original  stipu- 
lations of  the  contract  and  prevents  their 
legal  enforcement."  State  v.  Barret,  (1901) 
25  Mont.  112. 


Even  where  a  contract  provides  that  a 
party  may  resort  to  a  particular  remedy,  the 
abolishment  of  the  remedy  by  a  genei^al  Act 
does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts 
within  the  constitutional  provision.  Conkey 
r.  Hart,  (185G)   14  N.  Y.  22. 

The  contracts  intended  to  be  protected 
from  legislative  interference  are  those  in- 
volving property  interests.  The  contract 
must  be  one  of  which  value  may  be  affirmed. 
An  agreement  that  an  attorney  may  go  into 
court  and  confess  judgment  upon  a  money 
demand  is  not  actionable.  If  it  is  violated 
there  is  no  damage  if  judgment  can  be  re- 
covered \tithout  such  confession.  The  process 
of  courts  is  not  a  subject  of  inviolable  con- 
tract. The  proceeding  to  brmg  a  party  be- 
fore the  court  and  to  adjudicate  a  contro- 
versy with  him  is  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern. The  purity  of  the  administration  of 
justice  is  involved.  To  preserve  and  guard 
it  the  legislature  may  not  be  fettered  by  con- 
tracts with  citizens.  The  parties  to  stipula- 
tions respecting  the  mode  of  proceeding  must 
be  held  to  contemplate  changes  in  the  mode. 
They  contract  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
legislature  to  make  changes.  Worsham  v. 
Stevens,  (1886)  66  Tex.  89.  See  also  Inter- 
national Bldg.,  etc.,  Assoc,  t?.  Hardy,  (1804) 
86  Tex.  610. 


6.  Changii^o  Rules  of  Evidence.  —  Laws  which  change  the  rules  of 
evidence  relate  to  the  remedy  only.  They  are  at  all  times  subject  to  modifica- 
tion and  control  by  the  legislature,  and  changes  thus  made  may  be  made 
applicable  to  existing  causes  of  action.  They  are  incident  to  the  remedy,  and  if 
the  remedy  may  be  abolished  or  modified,  a  fortiori  may  the  rules  of  evidence 
be  changed  or  abrogated. 


Tabor  r.  Ward,  (1880)  83  N.  Car.  291.  See 
also  the  following  cases: 

AZaftama.  — Herbert  t?.  Easton,  (1869)  43 
Ala.  547. 

Mississippi.  —  Cowan  v.  McCutchen,  ( 1870) 
43  Miss.  207. 

Virginia. —  Com.  v.  Booker,  (1887)  82  Va. 
964;  Com,  v.  Weller,  (1887)  82  Va.  721; 
Newton  r.  Com.,  (1886)  82  Va,  647;  Com- 
waU  V.  Com.,  (1886)  82  Va.  644. 

Unreasonable  changes  in  roles  of  evidence. 
—  All  contracts  are  supposed  to  be  made 
with  reference  to  existing  laws,  and  subse- 
quent legislation  which  affects  unreasonable 
changes  in  the  rules  of  evidence  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  contract,  or  which  repeals 
laws  upon  which  its  validity  or  enforcement 
depends,  impairs  the  obligation  of  the  con- 
tract within  the  restrictions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Davis  V.  Supreme  Lodge,  etc.,  (1900) 
165  N.  Y.  159,  affirming  (1898)  36  N.  Y.  App. 
Div.  354. 

Burden  of  proof.  —  The  provision  in  the 
Georgia  constitution  of  1868  which  threw 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  holder  of  bank 
bills  to  show  that  they  had  never  been  used 
in  aid  of  the  rebeHion,  if  only  the  defendant 
would  swear  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  so  used,  imposed  upon  the 
plaintiff  an  impossibility  and  was  tanta 
8  F.  8.  A.  -  66 


mount  to  destroying  the  contract  on  the 
simple  oath  of  the  defendant  as  to  his  belief, 
and  was  held  unconstitutional.  Marsh  v. 
Burroughs,  (1871)  1  Woods  (U.  S.)  463,  16 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,112. 

Paragraph  2,  section  17,  article  5,  of  the 
Georgia  constitution  of  1868,  casting  the  bur- 
den of  proof  upon  the  plaintiff  in  certain 
cases,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  ordinary  con- 
tracts between  individuals,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  payee  of  a  promissory  note  suing  the 
maker,  and  in  so  far  as  it  may  require  the 
plaintiff  in  such  a  case  to  prove  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  note  was  a  legal  and  valid 
one,  was  held  not  to  1)€  unconstitutional. 
Edwards  v.  Dixon,  (1874)  63  Ga.  334. 

Conclusiveness  of  tax  deed.  —  It  is  com- 
petent for  the  legislature  to  declare  that  a 
tax  deed  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  not 
only  of  the  regularity  of  the  sale,  but  of  all 
prior  proceedings,  and  of  title  in  the  pur- 
chaser, but  the  legislature  cannot  deprive  one 
of  his  property  by  making  his  adversary's 
claim  to  it,  whatever  that  claim  may  be,. con- 
clusive of  its  own  validity,  and  it  cannot, 
therefore,  make  the  tax  deed  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  holder's  title  to  the  land,  Marx 
t'.  Hanthorn,  (1893)  148  U.  S.  182,  affirming 
(1887)  30  Fed.  Rep.  579. 
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A  tax  deed  made  in  pursuance  of  a  sale  of 
property  for  a  delinquent  tax,  under  an  Act 
which  provided  that  such  deed  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  regularity  of  the  as- 
sessment, except  for  fraud,  is  a  contract  with 
the  state  that  the  deed  shall  so  far  remain 
conclusive  evidence  of  title  in  the  grantee 
therein,  and  a  subsequent  Act  of  the  legis- 
lature, making  such  deed  only  prima  facie 
evidence  of  such  regularity,  is  void,  because 
it  impairs  the  obligation  of  the  contract. 
Tracy  v.  Reed,  (1889)  38  Fed.  Rep.  69. 

Where  a  statute  made  a  tax  deed  prima 
fade  evidence  of  title  in  the  grantee,  when 
formerly  it  was  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
regularity  of  the  proceedings,  it  was  held 
that  the  obligation  of  the  contract  was  not 
impaired  where  a  purchaser  bought  before 
the  passage  of  the  statute,  but  Teceived  the 
deed  after  it.  Harris  v.  Harsch,  (1896)  29 
Oregon  662,  foUotrinff  Strode  v.  Washer, 
(1888)    17  Oregon  50. 

CondutiTeiieM  of  certificate!  of  diacharKe 
in  inaolvency.  —  A  Massachusettt  statute 
concerning  certificates  of  discharge  in  insol- 
vency, which  provides  that  "  the  certificate 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of  such 
debtor  of  the  fact  and  regularity  of  such 
discharge;  any  creditor  of  a  debtor  whose 
debt  was  proved  or  provable  against  the 
estate  in  insolvency,  who  desires  to  contest 
the  validity  of  the  discharge  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  fraudulently  obtained,  may  at 
any  time  within  two  years  after  the  date 
thereof  apply  to  the  court  which  granted  it 
to  annul  the  same,"  was  held  to  be  applicable 
to  a  certificate  granted  after  the  passage  of 
the  statute  upon  proceedings  begun  prior 
thereto,  and  was  held  to  be  constitutionaL 
Kempton  v.  Saunders,  (1881)   130  Mass.  236. 

Certified  copies  of  deeds.  —  A  statute  which 
permits  certified  copies  of  sherifTs  deeds, 
previously  recorded,  to  be  given  in  evidence, 
in  all  cases  where  the  originals  would  be 
evidence,  is  valid.  Foster  v.  Gray,  (1853)  22 
Pa,  St.  9. 

Removing  disability  of  witness.  —  Legis- 
latures are  continually  passing  laws  regulat- 
ing the  trials  of  cases,  and  especially  intro- 
ducing new  rules  of  evidence.  The  effect  of 
a  statute  of  this  description,  such  for  in- 
stance as  that  allowing  parties  to  testify, 
might  be  to  compel  a  plaintiff  to  abandon  a 
suit  previously  brought.  But  it  could  not 
be  contended  for  a  moment  that  such  a  stat- 
ute could  not  apply  to  a  case  pending  when 
it  was  passed.  Taylor  v.  Keeler,  (1862)  30 
Conn.  324. 

Parol  evidence  of  consideration  and  intent. 

—  The  third  section  of  the  ordinance  adopted 
by  the  Alahatna  convention  of  1865,  on  the 
28th  of  September  of  that  year,  known  as 
ordinance  26,  which  provided  that  "in  all 
suits  upon  contracts,  made  between  the  first 
of  September,  1861,  and  the  first  of  May,  1865, 
parol  evidence  shall  be  admissible  to  prove 
what  was  the  consideration  thereof,  and 
whether  or  not  the  parties  thereto  under- 
stood or  agreed  that  the  same  should  be  dis- 
charged by   a  payment   in  Confederate  cur- 


rency or  treasury  notes;  and  if  so,  or  if  it 
appears  so  from  the  contract,  then  to  show 
what  was  the  real  or  true  value  of  the  oon- 
sideration  of  the  said  contract,  and  what 
amount  the  plaintiff  is  legally,  justly,  and 
equitably  entitled  to  receive,  aoconiing  to  the 
contract,  by  the  judgment  of  said  court," 
established  a  rule  of  evidence  respecting  cer- 
tain past  transactions,  and  did  not  impair 
the  obligation  of  contracts.  Herbert  r. 
Easton,  (1869)  43  Ala.  547.  But  see  Kirt- 
land  r.  Molton,  (1868)  41  Ala.  548;  Tarleton 
r.  Southern  Bank,  (1868)  41  Ala.  722,  wherein 
it  was  held  that  the  provision  beginning 
"  and  if  so,"  etc.,  so  far  as  it  makes  the 
value  of  the  consideration  an  element  to  be 
regarded  in  ascertaining  the  extent  of  dam- 
ages, would  violate  the  Constitution. 

The  (Georgia  ordinance  of  1865,  entitled 
"An  ordinance  to  make  valid  contracts  en- 
tered into  and  executed  during  the  war 
against  the  United  States,  and  to  anthorin 
the  courts  of  this  state  to  adjust  the  equities 
beween  parties  to  contracts  made  but  not 
executed,  and  to  authorize  settlementa  of 
such  contracts  by  persons  acting  in  a  fiduci- 
ary character,"  the  second  section  of  which 
ordained  "that  all  contracts  made  between 
the  first  day  of  June,  1861,  and  the  first  day 
of  June,  1865,  whether  in  writing,  expressed 
or  implied,  or  existing  in  parol,  and  not  yet 
executed,  shall  receive  an  equitable  oonstroe- 
tion,  and  either  party,  in  any  suit  for  the 
enforcement  of  any  such  contract,  may,  upon 
the  trial,  give  in  evidence  the  consideration 
and  the  value  thereof  at  any  time,  and  the 
intention  of  the  parties  as  to  the  particular 
currency  in  which  payment  was  to  be  made; 
and  the  value  of  such  currency  at  any  time; 
and  the  verdict  and  judgment  shall  be  on 
principles  of  e<^uity,"  was  held  not  to  im- 
pair the  obligation  of  contracts.  It  changed 
a  rule  of  evidence,  and  in  so  doing  was  within 
the  sphere  of  ordinary  legislative  competency. 
Slaughter  v.  Culpepper,  (1866)  35  Ga.  26. 
See  also  Taylor  v.  Flint,  (1866)  35  Ga.  124; 
Cutts  V.  Hardee,  (1868)  38  Ga.  350. 

A  North  Carolina  statute  which  provided 
"  that  in  all  executory  contracts  solvable  in 
money,  whether  under  seal  or  not,  •  •  ♦ 
it  shall  be  competent  for  either  party  to 
show,  by  parol  or  other  relevant  testimony, 
what  the  understanding  was  in  regard  to  the 
kind  of  currency  in  which  the  same  are  sol- 
vable; and  in  such  case  the  true  understand- 
ing shall  regulate  the  value  of  the  contract," 
was  held  to  be  constitutional.  Woodfin  o. 
Sluder,  (1867)  Phil.  L.  (N.  Car.)  200. 

Allowing  evidence  of  want  of  consideratira. 

—  A  statute  of  loica  which  provided  that 
the  addition  of  a  private  seal  to  an  instru- 
ment of  writing  should  not  affect  its  char- 
acter in  any  respect,  and  that  the  want  or 
failure,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  considera- 
tion of  a  written  contract  may  be  shown  as 
a  defense,  was  held  to  relate  to  the  remedy 
and  did  not  impair  the  obligation  of  the  con- 
tract. Williams  v,  Haines,  (1869)  27  Iowa 
251. 

Statute  of  frauds. ->- That  construction  of 
the  fourth  section  of  the  statute  of  frauds 
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which  requires  that  in  every  agreement  to 
answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage 
of  another,  the  consideration  must  appear  in 
writing,  having  been  adopted  by  the  English 
courts  subsequent  to  the  14th  of  May,  1776, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  same  has  been  ever  set- 
tled or  sanctioned  as  the  law  of  Georgia, 
and  the  Act  of  Jan.  19,  1852,  declaring  what 
shall  be  the  proper  construction  of  this  sec- 
tion is  decisive  thereof,  and  applies  to  an 
agreement  made  before  tlie  passage  of  the 
Act.      Baker  t?.  Herndon,   (1855)    17  6a.  568. 

A  Maine  statute  which  provides  that  "no 
action  shall  be  brought  and  maintained  upon 
a  special  contract  or  promise  to  pajf  a  debt 
from  which  the  debtor  has  been  discharged 


by  proceedings  under  the  bankrupt  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  assignment  laws 
of  this  state,  unless  such  contract  or  promise 
be  made  or  contained  in  some  writing  signed 
by  the  parties  chargeable  thereby,"  was  held 
to  reach  those  cases  the  suits  of  which  were 
instituted  after  the  passage  of  the  law  based 
upon  a  verbal  promise  made  before  its  pas- 
sage.    Kingley  v.  Cousins,  (1860)  47  Me.  91. 

Contradicting  written  contract  by  paroL  — 
The  constitutional  prohibition  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  state  from  changing  rules  of  evi- 
dence in  relation  to  the  exclusion  of  parol 
testimony  introduced  to  contradict  or  vary 
the  terms  of  a  written  contract.  Robeson  r. 
Brown,  (1869)  63  N.  Car.  554. 


c.  Kbgulation  of  Courts.  —  In  the  matter  of  the  establishment,  con- 
tinuance, and  discontinuance  of  its  own  courts,  the  people  of  every  state  are 
necessarily  absolutely  sovereign. 


State  V.  Slevin,  16  Mo.  App.  541;  Mc- 
Nealy  r.  Gregory,  (1869)  13  Fla.  417;  John- 
son V.  Higgins,  (1861)  3  Met.  (Ky.)  566; 
Newkirk  v.  Chapron,  (1856)  17  111.  344;  Mc- 
Cubbins  v.  Barringer,  (1868)  Phil.  L.  (N. 
Car.)   554. 

A  change  in  the  place  and  mode  of  trial 
is  valid.  Antoni  v,  Greenhow,  (1882)  107 
U.  S.  778. 

Making  a  civil  cause  a  matter  of  equitable 
cognisance.  —  A  statute  making  a  civil  cause 
of  action  a  matter  of  equitable  cognizance  is 
valid.  Kentucky  Bank  v.  Schuylkill  Bank, 
(1846)   1  Pars.  £q.  Gas.  (Pa.)  223. 

Confirmation  of  proceedings.  —  It  would  be 
carrying  the  constitutional  provision  beyond 
its  natural  import  as  well  as  its  intended 
operation  to  construe  it  as  prohibiting  the 
legislatures  of  the  states  to  pass  laws  con- 
firming the  doings  of  courts  or  other  public 
bodies  known  to  the  law.  Such  were  the 
purport  and  direct  efifect  of  the  Massachu- 
setts statutes  of  1808,  ch.  92,  and  1809,  ch.  33, 
which  were  held  not  to  be  objectionable  on 
the  ground  of  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts.  Locke  v.  Dsme,  (1812)  9  Mass. 
359. 

A  statute  providing  for  a  review  of  judg- 
ments is  not  a  contract,  nor  can  it  be  prop- 
erly said  that  it  enters  into  contracts  made 
by  contracting  parties,  either  as  a  part  of 


the  contracts  or  as  a  part  of  the  remedy. 
If  such  a  statute  confers  a  right  at  all,  the 
right  thus  conferred  is  a  mere  statutory 
right,  and  having  been  conferred  by  the  legis- 
lature it  may  be  changed  or  taken  away  by 
that  body.  Rupert  v.  Martz,  (1888)  116  Ind. 
76.  See  also  Long's  Appeal,  (1878)  87  Pa. 
St.  119,  as  to  giving  the  right  of  appeal 
from  an  assessment  of  compensation  on  tak- 
ing property  by  eminent  domain. 

The  granting  of  new  trials  is  part  of  the 
remedy,  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  legis- 
lature to  prescribe  and  control  the  remedy 
by  law.  A  remedy  may  be  modified  without 
impairing  the  obligation  of  the  contract. 
The  allowance  of  a  new  trial  is  for  the  cor-* 
rect  administration  of  justice,  and  it  does 
not  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract  on 
which  the  judgment  is  founded.  Ex  p, 
Norton,  (1870)  44  Ala.  177.  See  also  Balti- 
more, etc.,  R.  Co.  V,  Nesbit,  (1850)  10  How. 
(U.  S.)  396,  as  to  inquisition  de  novo  in  con- 
demnation proceedings. 

Opening  order  of  confirmation.  —  A  statute 
of  A^ett?  York  pertaining  to  widening  and 
straightening  a  street  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  authorized  the  court,  for  cause 
shown,  to  open  the  order  of  confirmation  for 
the  purpose  of  re-examining  the  question  of 
valuation,  was  held  to  be  constitutional. 
Matter  of  Broadway,  (1872)  61  Barb.  (N. 
Y.)  483,  atnrmed  (1872)  49  N.  Y.  150. 


d.  Mandamus.  —  A  statute  which  takes  away  the  judicial  power  to  enforce 
the  satisfaction  of  judgraentg  against  a  city  by  the  writ  of  mandamus  compelling 
the  city  to  levy  taxes,  within  its  lawful  authority,  for  that  purpose,  is  invalid. 

gives  him  an  abundant  means  of  enforcing 
such  right  as  he  possesses,  and  provides  that 
he  may  pay  his  claim  to  the  collector,  under 
protest,  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  comp- 
troller of  the  treasury  that  at  any  time 
within  thirty  days  thereafter  he  may  sue  the 
officer  making  the  collection,  that  the  case 
shall  be  tried  by  any  court  having  juris- 
diction, and  if  found  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff' 
on  the  merits  the  court  shall  certify  that  the 


Louisiana  t?.  New  Orleans,  (1880)  102  U. 
S.  203.  See  albo  Rousseau  r.  New  Orleans, 
(1883)  35  La.  Ann.  557. 

Sufficient  remedy  remains.  —  A  statute  de- 

S riving  the  holder  of  bonds,  receivable  by 
iw  for  taxes,  of  his  remedy  by  mandamus 
to  compel  the  collector  to  receive  the  bills  in 
payment  of  taxes,  does  not  impair  his  con- 
tract  when    the    regulation   of    the    statute 
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A  LoaiaUaA  stAtvte  prcTidiog  a  miiiiiazy 
remedy  by  mandamus  against  corporations  to 
compel  a  compliance  with  certain  obligations 
and  contracts  with  munic.|i.il  corporationa, 
and  providing  ways  and  means  to  enforce 
such  a  remedy,  does  not  impair  the  oUiga- 
tion  of  such  contracts.  New  Orleans  Citv, 
etc.,  R.  Co.  r.  Louisiana,  (1895)  157  U.  S.  29). 


claim  was  unlawfully  made  and  ought  to  be 
refunded,  and  the  comptroller  shall  there- 
upon issue  his  warrant  therefor,  which  shall 
be  paid  in  preference  to  all  other  claims  on 
the  treasury.  Tennessee  r.  Sneed,  (1877) 
96  U.  8.  74.  See  also  8Ute  v.  Gaillard, 
(1878)   11  S.  Car.  309. 


«.  Attachments  and  Garnishments.  —  Attiachments  are  a  part  of  the 

remedies  provided  by  law  to  be  called  into  use  when  contracts  are  broken. 

Contracts  are  inviolable;  btit  the  means  of  enforcement  and  the  methods  of 

redress,  when  contracts  are  broken,  are  matters  of  legislation. 

Baldwin  r.  Buswell,  (1879)  52  Vt.  57.  See 
also  Day  r.  Madden,  (1897)  9  Colo.  App. 
464;  Cross  r.  Brown,  19  R.  I.  220. 


An  Act  of  the  Arkan9a9  legislature  which 
provided    that    no    person    indebted    to    the 


state  bank  should  be  subject  to  garnishment 
by  any  person  having  a  claim  or  debt  against 
the  bank  was  held  to  be  constitutional. 
Danley  v.  State  Bank,  (1854)  15  Ark.  16; 
SUte  r.  Curran,  (1851)  12  Ark.  321. 


14.  Impairment  Vel  Von  in  Sundry  Initanoet. 


The  repeal  of  an  Act  creating  a  grant  of 
power  to  erect  a  dam  across  a  creek  violates 
the  constitutional  provision.  Glover  v. 
Powell,  (1854)   10  N.  J.  £q.  211. 

Changiiig  place  of  payment.  — If  a  county 
gives  its  negotiable  bonds  to  pay  certain 
moneys  on  or  before  a  specified  day  at  a  bank 
named  in  the  bonds,  the  place  of  payment  is 
a  part  of  the  contract,  and  a  law  which 
changes  the  terms  of  the  contract,  or  releases 
a  part  of  its  obligations,  impairs  the  contract. 
Any  law  that  arbitrarily  changes  the  place 
of  payment  of  negotiable  paper  after  its  exe- 
cution cannot  be  upheld,  because  it  attempts 
to  change  the  terms  of  the  contract;  and  the 
state  legislature  can  no  more  change  the 
place  of  payment  of  negotiable  paper  than 
it  can  alter  any  other  of  the  provisions  of 
the  contract.  Dillingham  v.  Hook,  (1884)  32 
Kan.  185. 

\\'hcn  a  mortgage  has  hern  executed  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  money  thereby  secured 
is  made  payable  in  the  home  state  of  the 
mortgagee,  such  a  provision  is  entirely  rea- 
sonable and  obligatory,  and  a  subsequent 
statute,  changing  the  place  of  performance 
of  the  contract,  and  making  the  money  paya- 
ble in  tlie  state  of  residence  of  the  mortgagee 
instead  of  at  the  stipulated  place  of  pay- 
ment, has  no  application  to  the  mortgage. 
Mutual  L.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Richardson,  (1896)  77 
Fed.  Rep.  395. 

Distress  for  rent.  —  Laws  abolishing  dis- 
tress for  rent  impair  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts previously  existing.  Van  Rensselaer 
V.  Snyder,  (1855)  13  N.  Y.  299;  Suydam  v. 
Moore,  (1850)  8  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  358;  Guild  t?. 
Rogers,  (1850)  8  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  502;  Atty.- 
Gen.  i;.  North  American  L.  Ins.  Co.,  (1880) 
82  N.  Y.  172. 

Dispensing  with  demand  on  negotiable  in- 
struments.—  As  applied  to  notes  made  and 
discounted  before  its  passage,  the  ordinance 
of  the  Virginia  convention  passed  June  24, 
1861,  which  provided  that  in  certain  cases 
the    parties    to   negotiable    notes,   bills,   and 


checks  payable  in  certain  cities  and  towns, 
shall  remain  bound  after  their  maturity, 
without  demand,  protest,  or  notice,  as  if  the 
requirements  of  the  law  had  been  complied 
with,  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional 
Farmers  Bank  v.  Gunnell,  (1875)  26  Gratt 
(Va.)  131. 

Validating  a  yoid  contract.  —  A  law  which 
gives  validity  to  a  void  contract  cannot  be 
said  to  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract; 
as  where  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  state  has 
decided  that  a  contract  was  void  so  that  the 
principle  of  law  which  had  been  mentioned 
did  not  apply,  but  the  legislature  afterwanL^ 
declared  that  such  contracts  were  valid. 
Satterlee  v.  Matthewson,  (1829)  2  Pet.  (l\ 
S.)  410.  See  also  Welch  r.  Wads  worth, 
(1861)  30  Conn.  149.  But  see  Peaitse  r. 
Patton,  (1846)  7  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  162. 

A  contract  which  has  become  void  by  non- 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was 
made  cannot  be  legalized  and  made  valid  by 
statute.  Plank-Road  Co.  v.  Davidson,  (1861) 
39  Pa.  St.  435,  holding  that  the  condition, 
that  the  incorporation  of  a  turnpike  company 
should  be  null  and  void  if  the  construction 
of  the  road  should  not  be  commenced  within 
a  certain  time,  was  a  condition  to  the  sub- 
scriptions to  stock,  and  if  the  condition  as 
to  time  of  construction  was  not  complied 
with,  the  subscriptions  became  null  and  void, 
and  could  not  be  validated  by  a  statute  ex- 
tending the  time  for  the  construction  of  the 
road. 

Payment  of  taxes  condition  precedent  to 
recovery  on  contract.— -A  state  statute  pro- 
viding that  in  any  suit  pending  or  there- 
after brought,  upon  any  debt  or  contract,  or 
cause  of  action  made  or  implied,  before  a  cer- 
tain date,  or  upon  any  other  contract  or  debt 
in  renewal  thereof,  it  should  not  be  lawful 
for  the  plaintiff  to  have  a  verdict  or  judg- 
ment in  his  favor  unless  he  made  it  clearly 
to  appear  before  the  tribunal  that  all  legal 
taxes  chargeable  by  law  upon  the  same  had 
been  duly  paid  for  each  year  since  the  mak- 
ing or  implying  of  the  debt  or  contract,  and 
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declaring  it  to  be  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  recovery  that  the  debt  had  been  regularly 
given  in  for  taxes  and  the  taxes  paid,  and 
imposing  other  like  conditions  to  the  re- 
covery on  the  debt  or  contract,  was  held 
void  as  impairing  the  obligation  of  such  con- 
tract. Walker  r.  \Vhitehead,  (1872)  16  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  316,  reversing  (1671)  43  Ga.  538. 
See  also  Lathrop  r.  Brown,  (1871)  1  Woods 
(U.  S.)  474,  14  Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,108;  Mitchell 
V.  Cothrans,  (1873)  49  Ga.  125.  But  see 
Vanduzer  t\  Heard,  (1873)  47  Ga.  624;  Macon, 
etc.,  R.  Co.  f.  Little,  (1872)  45  Ga.  370;  Wel- 
bom  r.  Akin,  (1871)  44  Ga.  420. 

Defenses  of  sureties.  —  A  statute  of  Ver- 
nwnt  which  provided  that  "a  surety  on  a 
note  or  other  obligation  by  indorsement  or 
otherwise  may,  in  an  action  brought  against 
him  thereon,  set  up  any  defense  that  the 
principal  might  have  availed  himself  of  in  an 
action  brought  a^inst  him  thereon,"  was 
held  to  be  constitutional,  though  given  a 
retrospective  construction,  since  the  statute 
pertained  onlv  to  the  remedy.  Flagg  v, 
Locke,  (1902)  74  Vt.  320. 

Subrogation.  —  Wliere  a  state  receives  a 
conveyance  of  property  from  a  party  for 
whom  it  is  a  surety,  to  indemnify  the  state 
against  a  risk  assumed,  the  state  is  a  trus- 
tee of  the  property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditor,  and  has  no  authority  to  impair 
the  security.  Any  equities  arising  to  the 
creditor  out  of  the  contract  between  the 
state  and  the  principal  debtor,  are  as  much 
entitled  to  protection  as  would  be  any  rights 
directly  created  by  a  contract  between  the 
creditor  and  the  state.  Charlotte  First  Nat. 
Bank  t\  Jenkins,  (1870)  64  N.  Car.  719. 

Administration  of  trusts.  —  A  state  stat- 
ute authorizing  the  chancellor  of  the  state 
to  discharge  testamentary  trustees,  and  to 
appoint  new  trustees  in  their  place,  and  au- 
thorizing the  substituted  trustees  to  execute 
the  trust,  does  not  violate  the  obligation  of 
any  contract,  it  appearing  that  the  Act  was 
passed  with  the  knowledge  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  original  trustees.  Williamson 
V.  Suydam,  (1867)  6  Wall.  (U.  S.)  723. 

Statutes  regulating  conyeyances.  —  A  Ver- 
mont statute  providing  that  if  a  person,  be* 
ing  insolvent  or  in  contemplation  of  insol- 
vency, within  four  months  of  insolvency 
makes  such  conveyance  to  a  creditor,  having 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  him  insolvent,  or 
in  contemplation  of  insolvency,  and  that  such 
conveyance  is  made  in  fraud  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  insolvencv,  the  same  shall  be  void, 
does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  any  con- 
tract. Any  state  may  regulate  conveyances 
as  to  any  property  within  its  jurisdiction. 
Knower  v.  Haines,   (1887)   31  Fed.  Rep.  515. 

Creation  of  joint  tenancies.  —  Tlie  ?Jnp 
Hampshire  statute  of  June  21,  1809,  directing 
how  joint  tenancies  shall  be  created,  was  held 
not  to  be  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
a  contract  when  applied  to  conveyances  made 
before  the  passage  of  the  Act.  Miller  v. 
Dennett,  (1833)  6  N.  H.  109. 

Annulment  of  deeds  and  decrees.  —  An  Act 
of  the   legislature  annulling  deeds  and  de- 


crees, and  reinvesting  the  property  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  deeds  and  decrees  had 
never  existed,  was  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. Berrett  v.  Oliver,  (1835)  7  Gill  &  J. 
(Md.)   191. 

Quieting  title  to  real  estate  does  not  im- 
pair the  obligation  of  any  contract.  Hamil- 
ton V.  Brown,  (1896)   161  U.  S.  263. 

Compromises  with  creditors.  — A  law  pro- 
viding that  if  creditors,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  own  judgment,  voluntarily  accept  a 
part  of  the  debt  already  in  existence  in  satis- 
faction thereof  the  payment  of  such  part 
shall  be  a  discharge  of  the  whole,  cannot  be 
held  to  impair  the  obligation  of  the  original 
contract.  Koonce  v.  Russell,  (1889)  103  N. 
Car.  179. 

Releasing  officer's  liability  for  stolen  funds. 
—  This  constitutional  provision  is  not  vio- 
lated where  the  legislature  of  a  state  re- 
leases a  county  treasurer  from  his  liability 
to  pay  the  county  and  various  school  dis- 
tricts therein,  where  funds  were  stolen  by 
burglars,  without  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
county  treasurer,  and  from  a  safe  furnished 
him  by  the  county  for  keeping  the  funds. 
Pearson  r.  State,  (1892)  56  Ark.  148.  *  But 
see  Johnson  v.  Randolph  County,  (1894)  140 
Ind.  152,  and  McClelland  v.  State,  (1894)  138 
Ind.  321,  that  a  statute  releasing  the  treas- 
urer of  a  county  and  his  sureties  from  lia- 
bility for  loss  due  to  the  failure  of  the  bank 
in  which  county  funds  were  deposited  was 
invalid. 

Creation  of  equities.  —  The  Act  of  Georgia 
which  was  passed  in  1870,  and  which  created 
an  equity  out  of  losses  resulting  from  the 
war,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  allow  the 
defendant  a  right  to  set  off  his  losses  in 
which  the  plaintiff  had  no  agency,  and  to 
make  the  plaintiff  pay  for  the  losses,  by  giv- 
ing him  credit  for  the  amount,  was  held  to 
be  unconstitutional.  The  court  said:  "  \\niile 
ready  to  recognize  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lature to  provide  a  remedy,  to  plead  and 
prove  an  existing  equity,  we  do  not  think  it 
is  constitutionally  competent  for  the  legis- 
lature to  make  the  equity,  as  well  as  provide 
the  remedy  for  its  enforcement.  In  our 
judgment  the  law  is  limited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  equities  in  which  the  agency 
of  the  plaintiff  may  be  established,  as  the 
result  of  acts  done  or  caused  to  be  done  by 
him;  and  when  the  law  goes  further,  and 
proposes  to  declare  an  equity,  it  violates 
the  boundary  and  becomes  repugnant  to  the 
constitutional  inhibition."  Gunn  v.  Hendry, 
(1871)   43  Ga.  666. 

Requiring  securities  to  be  enforced.  —  The 
Minnesota  Act  of  March  8,  1800,  providing 
that  creditors  wliose  claims  were  secured 
shall  first  exhaust  the  securities  before  bring- 
ing suit  to  recover  the  debt,  was  held  to  be 
constitutional.  But  the  legislature,  while  it 
may  prescribe  the  order  in  which  the  reme- 
dies shall  be  enforced,  cannot  impose  a  for- 
feiture of  the  security  as  a  penalty  for  bring- 
ing suit  before  enforcing  the  security;  and 
the  second  section  of  said  Act  imposing  such 
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a  penalty  was  held  to  be  unoonstitutionaL 
Swift  V,  Fletcher,  6  Minn.  550. 

Mode  of  niiiig  on  bonds.  —  The  second  sec- 
tion of  the  Georgia  Act  of  1852  ''  to  regulate 
the  mode  of  suing  the  bonds  of  executors, 
administrators,  and  guardians/'  was  held  to 
be  merely  remedial,  and  therefore  it  could 
constitutionally  apply  to  cases  forwarded  on 
bonds  made  before  the  passage  of  the  Act. 
Johnson  r.  Koockogey,  (1857)  23  Ga.  183. 

Mode  of  tenrice  of  procett  on  corporation. 

—  A  statute  which  prescribes  a  mode  of  serv- 
ing judicial  process  upon  a  railroad  company 
different  from  that  provided  for  in  its  char- 
ter is  not  void  as  impairing  the  obligation  of 
a  contract.  The  regulation  of  the  forms  of 
administering  justice  by  the  courts  is  an 
incident  of  sovereignty.  The  surrender  of 
this  power  is  never  to  be  presumed.  Unless, 
therefore,  it  clearly  appears  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  to  limit  its  power 
of  bringing  the  corporation  before  its  ju- 
dicial tribunals  to  the  particular  mode  men- 
tioned in  the  charter,  the  subsequent  legis- 
lation upon  that  subject  was  not  invalid. 
Cairo,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v,  Hecht,  (1877)  95  U.  S. 
170. 

Reqairiag  oath  of  allegiance  from  litigants. 

—  A  Cclifornia  Act  which  required  an  oath 
of  allegiance  from  litigants  was  held  to 
operate  upon  the  remedy  alone,  and  for  that 
reason  not  to  impair  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts.    Cohen  v.  Wright,  (1863)  22  Cal.  297. 

Summary  remedy  given  after  injury.  —  An 
Act  passed  after  an  injury  is  sustained  giving 
a  remedy  by  a  summary  action  for  unau- 
thorized obstructions  was  held  constitutional. 
Bailey  v.  Philadelphia,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1846) 
4  Harr.  (Del.)  389. 

Costs.  — In  Taylor  v.  Keeler,  (1862)  30 
Conn.  324,  it  was  held  that  an  Act  which 
provided  "  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
plaintiff  in  any  action  at  law  shall  recover 
only  nominal  damages,  the  court  may  at  its 
discretion  allow  costs  to  the  plaintiff,  or  to 
the  defendant,  or  to  neither  party,"  applied 
to  pending  actions. 

In  Todd  V.  Neal,  49  Ala.  266,  it  was  held 
that  an  Act  which  allowed  married  women 
to  take  an  appeal  without  giving  security 
for  costs,  as  applied  to  existing  judgments, 
was  not  unconstitutional. 

Levies.  —  A  statute  of  Vermont  of  1850, 
pertinent  to  invalid  and  informal  levy,  was 
held  to  embrace  levies  made  before  as  well 


as  those  made  after  the  passage  of  the  Act, 
and  not  to  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts. 
Pratt  V,  Jones,  (1853)  25  Vt.  303. 

Writs  of  sci  fa.  to  nwirt  dormant  judg- 
ments.—  A  North  Carolina  statute  which 
provided  that  no  scire  facias  should  there- 
after be  issued  to  revive  a  dcx'mant  judgment, 
and  every  scire  facias  then  pending  in  court 
should  be  dismissed  at  the  cost  of  the  defend- 
ant, was  held  to  be  constitutional.  Parker  r. 
Shannonbouse,  (1867)  Phil.  L.  (N.  Car.)  200. 

Soquestration.  —  A  statute  entitled  "An 
Act  to  limit  and  regulate  sequestrations  in 
case  of  tlie  Erie  Canal  Company,*'  was  heki 
to  be  invalid  as  applied  to  the  case  of  one 
having  a  judgment  against  the  company 
founded  on  a  debt  contracted  and  due  before 
the  passage  of  the  Act,  when  the  judgment 
creditor  would  then  have  been  entitled  to 
sequestration  of  the  property  of  the  defend- 
ants, of  the  tolls  and  receipts  of  their  canal, 
and  of  all  their  goods,  chattels,  and  credits, 
rents,  issues,  and  profits.  Penrose  r.  Erie 
Canal  Co.,  (1867)  66  Pa.  St.  48.  See  also 
Reed  v,  Penrose,  (1859)  2  Grant  Cas.  (Pa.) 
472. 

Surrender  of  property  as  a  full  discfaaig^ 
—  So  much  of  the  15th  section  of  the  Act 
of  Georgia  of  1870  as  authorizes  the  defend- 
ant to  elect  to  give  up  the  property  in  his 
possession  for  which  the  contract  was  made, 
in  full  discharge  of  his  indebtedness,  impairs 
the  obligation  of  the  plaintiff's  contract,  and 
is  unconstitutional  and  void.  Abercrombie 
V.  Baxter,  (1871)  44  Ga.  36. 

Criminal  statutes.  —  Criminal  statutes 
leveled  against  Acts  that  would  be  frauds 
without  such  criminal  enactments,  and  in- 
tended for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
citizen,  cannot  have  the  effect  of  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts.  State  v.  Mis- 
souri Guarantee  Sav.,  etc.,  Assoc,  (1902)  167 
Mo.  489. 

Where  a  party  agrees  to  furnish  water  to 
a  city  or  the  inhabitants  thereof  by  a  con- 
tract, he  assumes  a  public  duty,  and  we  are 
of  opinion  that  a  wilful  violation  or  neglect 
of  a  public  duty,  although  growing  oiA  of 
contract,  may  be  declared  a  misdemeanor 
and  punishable  as  such,  without  impairing 
the  obligation  of  the  contract,  nor  would 
imprisonment  for  such  a  violation  of  the  con- 
tract be  imprisonment  for  debt.  Such  a 
statute  would  not  take  away  any  vested 
right,  nor  deprive  the  party  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  Crosby  r.  Mont- 
gomery, (1895)   108  Ala.  498. 
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whether,  as  construed  by  that  court,  it  has  been  impaired  by  any  subsequent 

state  legislation  to  which  effect  has  been  given  by  the  state  court 

Light  Co.  r.  Taxing  Dist.,  (1883)  109  U.  8. 
399;  Civil  Rights  Cases,  (1883)  109  U.  S.  12; 
Wright  r.  Nagle,  (1879)  101  U.  S.  791;  Dehnas 
V.  Merchants'  Mut.  Ins.  Co.,  (1871)   14  Wall. 
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(U.  S.)  668;  South  Carolina  t?.  Port  Royal, 
etc,  R.  Co.,  (1893)  56  Fed.  Rep.  338;  Rogers  17. 
Alabama,  (1904)  192  U.  S.  230;  CitizenB'  Bank 
V.  Parker,  (1904)  192  U.  S.  85;  Capital  City 
Light,  etc.,  Co.  r.  Tallahassee,  (1902)  186  U.  S. 
401;  St.  Paul  Gas  Light  Co.  v,  St.  Paul,  (1901) 
181  U.  S.  147;  Yazoo,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Adams, 
(1901)  180  U.  S.  16;  Walsh  v.  Columbus,  etc., 
R.  Co.,  (1900)  176  U.  S.  475;  Citizens'  Sav. 
Bank  v,  Owensboro,  (1899)  173  U.  S.  644, 
alHrming  in  part  (1897)  102  Ky.  174;  Mc- 
Cullough  V,  Virginia,  (1898)  172  U.  S.  122; 
Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Nebraska,  (1898)  170 
U.  S.  68;  Douglas  t?.  Kentucky,  (1897)  168 
U.  S.  602;  Mobile,  etc.,  R.  Co.  t?.  Tennessee, 
(1894)  163  U.  S.  493;  Vicksburg,  etc.,  R.  Co. 
V,  Dennis,  (1886)  116  U.  S.  667. 

AVabama.  —  McDonnell  v.  Alabama  Gold  L. 
Ins.  Co.,  (1888)  85  Ala.  401;  Wilson  v.  Brown, 
<1877)  58  Ala.  62. 

ArfcafMO^.  — Robards  v.  Brown,  (1883)  40 
Ark.  423. 

Oaliromto.  — Tuttle  v.  Block,  (1894)  104 
Cal.  443. 

yew  Jersey,  —  State  Board  of  Assessors  9. 
Morris,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1886)  49  N.  J.  L.  193. 

Construction  of  statutes  and  constitution 
ty  state  court.  —  While  it  is  the  general  rule 
to  accept  the  construction  placed  by  the 
courts  of  a  state  upon  its  statutes  and  con- 
stitution, yet  one  exception  to  this  rule  is 
recognized,  and  that  in  reference  to  the  nuit- 
ter  of  contracts  alleged  to  have  been  im- 
paired. McCullough  r.  Virginia,  (1898)  172 
U.  S.  109.    See  also  Butz  v,  Muscatine,  (1869) 

8  Wall.  (U.  S.)  582;  Piqua  Branch  of  State 
Bank  v,  Knoop,  (1863)  16  How.  (U.  S.)  391, 
reversing  (1853)  1  Ohio  St.  603,  overruling 
State  V,  Commercial  Bank,  (1835)  7  Ohio 
(pt.  L)  126;  Jefferson  Branch  Bank  V.  Skelly, 
(1861)   1  Black  (U.  S.)  443,  reversing  (1859) 

9  Ohio  St.  606;  Central  Trust  Co.  v.  Citizen's 
St.  R.  Co.,  (1897)  82  Fed.  Rep.  6. 

Where  the  state  constitution  necessarily 
becomes  a  part  of  a  contract  made  by  a 
state  legislature  which  is  said  to  be  impaired 
by  subsequent  legislation,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  will  determine  for  itself  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  constitutional 
limitation  of  the  contract,  independently  of 
the  construction  put  upon  the  same  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state.  Northwestern 
University  v.  People,  (1878)  99  U.  S.  323. 

Question  of  repeal  of  alleged  contract. — 
"Where  a  contract  is  claimed  to  arise  from 
a  state  law,  and  it  is  held  below  that  a 
subsequent  statute  has  repealed  the  alleged 
contract,  and  effect  is  thereby  given  to  the 
subsequent  law,  the  mere  question  whether 
the  alleged  contract  has  been  repealed  by  the 
subsequent  law  is  a  state  and  not  a  federal 
question.  In  such  a  case  this  court  concerns 
itself  not  with  the  question  whether  the 
state  law,  from  which  the  contract  is  as- 
serted to  have  arisen,  has  been  repealed,  but 
proceeds  to  determine  whether  the  repeal 
was  void  because  it  produced  an  impairment 
of  the  obligations  of  the  contract  within  the 
purview  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  where  the  state 
OOiirt  has  given  effect  to  a  subsequent  law. 


this  court  decides  whether  such  effect,  so 
given  by  the  state  court,  violates  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States."  Northern 
Cent.  R.  Co.  r./MaryUnd,  (1902)  187  U.  S. 
266. 

Lean  towards  construction  by  state  court 
in  case  of  doubt.  —  When  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  invoked 
because  of  the  asserted  impairment  of  con- 
tract rights  arising  from  the  effect  given  to 
subsequent  legislation,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  exercise  independent  judgment  as  to 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  contract.  Never- 
theless, when  the  contract,  which  is  alleged  to 
have  been  impaired,  arises  from  a  state  stat- 
ute, for  the  sake  of  harmony  and  to  avoid 
confusion  the  federal  courts  will  lean  to- 
wards an  agreement  of  views  with  the  state 
courts,  if  the  question  seems  to  them  bal- 
anced with  doubt.  Board  of  Liquidation  v, 
Louisiana,  (1901)  179  U.  S.  622,  afftrming 
(1899)  51  La.  Ann.  1849.  See  also  Burgess  v, 
Seligman,  (1882)  107  U.  S.  20;  Stearns  v. 
Minnesota,    (1900)    179  U.  S.  233,  reversing 

(1898)  72  Minn.  200,  followed  in  Duluth,  etc., 
R.  Co.  t?.  St.  Louis  County,  (1900)  179  U.  S. 
302,  reversing  (1899)  77  Minn.  433;  Freeport 
Water  Co.  t?.  Freeport,  (1901)  180  U.  S.  595; 
Bancroft  v,  Wicomico  County,  (1903)  121  Fed. 
Rep.  881. 

''Although  this  case  involves  the  question 
of  an  impairment  of  an  alleged  contract  by 
subsequent  legislation,  and  we  are  not  there- 
fore bound  by  the  construction  which  the 
state  court  places  upon  the  statutes  of  the 
state  which  are  involved  in  such  an  inquiry, 
yet,  as  the  true  construction  of  the  particular 
statute  is  not  free  from  doubt,  considering 
the  former  legislation  of  the  state  upon  the 
same  subject,  we  feel  that  we  shall  best  per- 
form our  duty  in  such  case  by  following  the 
decision  of  the  state  court  upon  the  precise 
question,  although  doubts  as  to  its  correct- 
ness may  have  been  uttered  by  the  same 
court  in  some  subsequent  case."  Waggoner 
V.   Flack,    (1903)    188   U.    S.   600,   affirming 

(1899)  21  Tex.  Civ.  App.  449.  See  also  Wil- 
son t?.  Standefer,  (1902)  184  U.  S.  411,  affirm- 
ing (Tex.  av.  App.  1900)  55  S.  W.  Rep.  1136. 

Law  as  declared  at  time  contract  made. — 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  courts,  in  all 
cases  within  their  jurisdiction,  depending  on 
local  law,  to  administer  that  law,  so  far  as 
it  affects  contract  rights  and  obligations,  as 
it  was  judicially  declared  to  be  by  the  highest 
court  of  the  state  at  the  time  such  obliga- 
tions were  incurred  or  such  rights  accrued. 
Taylor  v.  Ypsilanti,  (1881)  105  U.  S.  71. 
See  also  Young  v.  Clarendon  Tp.,  (1889)  132 
U.  S.  340;  Gulf,  etc.,  R.  Co.  r.  Hewes,  (1901) 
183  U.  S.  71. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
cannot  take  jurisdiction  of  a  writ  of  error 
to  a  state  court  under  an  allegation  that  a 
contract  has  been  impaired  by  a  decision  of 
that  court  that  certain  bonds  were  unau- 
thorized and  void  when  it  appears  that  the 
state  court  has  done  nothing  more  than  to 
construe  its  own  constitution  and  statutes 
existing  at  the  time  when  the  bonds  were 
issued,  there  being  no  subsequent  legislation 
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touching  the  subject.  "  We  are  therefore 
bound  by  the  decision  of  the  state  court  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  its  own  state,  and  its  decision 


upon  such  a  state  of  facts  raises  no  federal 
question.  Other  principles  obtain  when  the 
writ  of  error  is  to  a  federal  court."  Turner 
V.  Wilkes  County,  (1899)  173  U.  S.  403. 


2.  Jnriidiction  in  Equity.  —  "  Respecting  the  oontention  that  the  ease  pre- 
sented by  the  record  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity,  it 
suffices  to  say  that,  in  view  of  the  controversies,  confusion,  risks,  and  multi- 
plicity of  suits  which  would  necessarily  have  been  occasioned  by  the  resistance 
of  the  complainant  to  the  enforcement  of  the  ordinance,  and  in  view  of  the 
public  interests  and  the  vast  number  of  people  to  be  affected,  the  case  was 
one  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity.  This  conclusion  is,  we  think, 
besides,  inevitable,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  ordinance  in  question 
did  not  purport  to  reduce  rates  of  fare  upon  the  consolidated  line,  but  was 
made  operative  alone  upon  a  section  of  that  line,  and,  therefore,  necessarily, 
would  have  engendered  the  enforcement  of  two  rates  of  fare  over  the  same  line, 
leading  to  consequences  dangerous  to  the  public  interest,  peace,  and  tranquilli^, 
the  extent  of  which  it  w^ould  be  difficult  in  advance  to  perceivei," 

Cleveland  v,  Cleveland  City  R.  Co.,  (1904)  194  U.  S.  631. 


Vm  Who    ICat   Ivyoks   Cohbtitittiohal   QmssTiOH  — 1.  In    GkneraL  — 

Where  the  legal  or  equitable  rights  of  a  party  are  not  in  any  way  touched  and 
he  is  in  no  way  injured,  he  cannot  l)e  heard  to  complain  of  the  impairment  of 
the  obligation  of  his  contract,  as  a  mere  abstract  proposition. 


Hooker  r.  Burr,  (1904)  194  U.  S.  422.  See 
also  the  following  cases: 

United  ^tate/i.  —  Phinnev  v.  Sheppard.  etc.. 
Hospital,  (1900)  177  U.' S.  170,  affirming 
(1898)  88  Md.  633;  Walsh  v,  Columbus,  etc., 
R.  Co.,  (1900)  176  U.  S.  479;  Vought  v. 
Columbus,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  (1900)  176  U.  S.  481, 
affirming  (1898)  58  Ohio  St.  123;  Williams 
V.  Eggleston,  (1898)  170  U.  S.  309;  Hagar  v. 
Reclamation  Dist.  No.  108,  (1884)  111  U.  S. 
701;  Williams  v.  Hagood,  (1878)  98  U.  S.  74 

Louisiana.  —  Moore  r.  New  Orleans,  (1880) 
32  La.  Ann.  726;  New  Orleans  Canal,  etc., 
Co.  V.  New  Orleans,  (1857)   12  La.  Ann.  364. 

Maryland.  —  Joesting  v.  Baltimore,  (1903) 
97  Md.  689. 

New  Forfc.  — People  r.  Brooklyn,  etc.,  R. 
Co.,  (1882)  89  N.  Y.  75. 

In  Board  of  Liquidation  v.  Louisiana, 
(1901)  179  U.  S.  622,  affirming  (1899)  51  La. 
Ann.  1849,  the  contention,  that  as  public 
bodies  charged  with  the  performance  of 
ministerial  duties,  both  the  Hoard  of  Liqui- 
dation and  the  Drainaj^e  Commission  of  New 
Orleans  had  not  the  capacity  to  plead  that 
the  provisions  of  the  state  constitution  im- 
paired the  obligation  of  contraots  in  viola- 
tion of  the  constitutional  provision,  was  held 
foreclosed  by  the  decision  of  the  state  court 
below.  In  that  court  the  want  of  capacity 
in  both  the  bodies  to  urge  the  defenses  in 
question  was  expressly  put  at  issue,  and  was 
directly  passed  on,  the  court  holding  tTiat 
under   the    statutes   of   Louisiana   both   the 


bodies  occupied  such  a  fiduciary  relation  as 
to  empower  them  to  assert  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  proTisions  of  the  state  constitu- 
tion would  impair  the  obligation  of  the  con- 
tracts entered  into  on  the  faith  of  the  col- 
lection and  application  of  the  one  per  cent, 
tax  and  of  the  surplus  arising  therefrom. 
Without  implying  that  the  reasoning  by 
which  this  conclusion  was  deduced  would 
command  approval  if  the  court  were  consider- 
ing the  matter  as  one  of  original  impression, 
and  without  pausing  to  note  the  ulterior  con- 
sequences which  might  possibly  arise  from 
the  ruling  of  the  court  below  on  the  subject, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
adopted  and  followed  the  decision  as  the  con- 
struction put  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana  on  the  statutes  of  that  state  in  a 
matter  of  local  and  non- federal  concern. 

A  holder  of  tax-receivable  coupons,  who  ia 
not  a  taxpayer,  cannot  maintain  a  bill  in 
equity  against  state  officers  for  an  injunc- 
tion restraining  the  defendants  from  refusing 
to  accept  the  coupons  in  payment  of  taxes 
due  by  any  taxpayer  to  the  state.  Marve  r. 
Parsons,  (1886)  114  U.  S.  325,  reverfing 
(1885)   23  Fed.  Rep.  113. 

A  conrt  of  equity  cannot  enjoin  the  en- 
forcement of  a  municipal  ordinance  whidi 
it  is  alleged  will  impair  the  obligation  of  a 
contract,  at  the  suit  of  one  who  has  only  an 
indirect  interest  therein.  Davis,  etc.,  Mfg 
Co.  17.  Los  Angeles,  (1903)   189  U.  S.  219. 
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2.  Waiver  of  XTnconttitutionality. —  A  party  may,  by  his  own  act  or  conduct, 
preclude  himself  from  insisting  upon  the  constitutional  objection  to  a  statute 
in  respect  to  the  impairment  of  the  obligation  of  his  contract. 


Lewis  V,  American  Sav.,  etc.,  Assoc.,  (1808) 
08  Wis.  203.  See  also  McKinney  v,  Carroll, 
(1827)  6  T.  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  06. 

It  is  competent  for  the  shareholders  of  a 
corporation  to  waive  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution,  and  by  their  assent  to,  or  ac- 
ceptance of,  the  provisions  of  a  statute  amend- 
ing the  charter  of  the  corporation,  they  render 
it  valid  though  otherwise  it  would  be  invalid. 
State  17.  Montgomery  Light  Co.,  (1803)  102 
Ala.  604,  wherein  the  court  said:      *' These 


contract  clauses  are  intended  alone  for  the 
protection  of  the  private  rights  of  contracting 
parties.  No  principle  or  element  of  public 
state  policy  is  intended  to  be  conserved  by 
them.  A  person,  the  terms  of  whose  contract 
would  be  materially  changed  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  given  legislative  enactment,  may 
conceive  the  change /beneficial  to  him  and 
waive  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Act;  and 
in  such  case  it  would  become  no  one,  not  even 
the  state  itself,  to  interfere  and  allege  it.  The 
courts  will  not  suffer  such  interference." 
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ARTICLE    I.,    SECTION    10. 

"  Ho  itate  diall,  without  the  co&ie&t  of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on 
imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing 
its  inspection  laws:  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid 
by  any  state  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and 
control  of  the  Congress." 

I.  What  Are  "Imports  "  and  ••  Exports,"  890. 

I.  Articles  Imported  from  or  Exported  to  Foreign  Countries^  890. 
a.  Applicable  Only  to  Property^  891. 

II.  When  Goods  Lose  Character  as  Imports  or  Domestic  Char- 

ACTER,  891. 

III.  Power  of  State  to  Tax,  892. 

I.  In  General^  892. 

a.  As  Part  of  General  Mass  of  Property^  893. 

3.  Pilot  LawSy  893. 

4.  Harbor  Master  and  Wardens*  FeeSy  894. 

5.  Tax  on  Sale  of  Imported  Goods ^  894. 

6.  Wharfage  Charges ^  895. 

7.  Tolls  Charged  for  River  Improvements  ^  895. 

8.  Franchise  Tax  on  Corporation  Dealing  in  Imported  Goods^  895. 

9.  Franchise  Tax  on  Foreign  Corporations ^  895. 

10.  TcM  on  Premium  for  Insurance  upon  Imports ^  895. 

11.  Stamp  Tax  on  Bill  of  Exchange,  895. 
I  a.   Stamp  Tax  on  Bill  of  Ladings  896. 

13.  License  to  Retail  Liquors,  896. 

14.  Taxation  of  Capital  Invested  in  Exports,  896. 

15.  Taxation  of  Property  Undergoing  Finishing  Process^  896. 

16.  Tax  on  Legacy  Payable  to  Nonresident^  896. 

IV.  Inspection  Laws,  896. 

I.  In  General,  896. 

a.  Apply  to  Articles  Imported^  897. 

3.  Inspection  Fees,  897.  ^ 

I  What  Aes  ''Imports"  and  "Expobts"^ — 1.  Articles  Imported  from  or 
Exported  to  Foreign  Countries.  —  The  words  "  imports  and  exports  "  apply  only 
to  articles  imported  from  or  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

Patapsco  Guano  Co.  r.  Board  of  Agricul-  first,  the  commodity  must  be  brought  from 

ture,  (1898)    171  U.  S.  350,  affirming  (1892)  abroad,  pursuant   to  the   laws  of  Congress, 

62   Fed.   Rep.  690.      See  also   the   following  regulating   commerce   with   foreign   nations; 

cases :  secondly,    it    must    be  '  brought    within    the 

United  States,  —  In  re  Rudolph,   (1880)    2  limits  of  some  port  of  entry;  and,  lastly,  it 

Fed.  Rep.  66.  must  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  im- 

Michigan.  —  People  v.   Walling,    (1884)    53  post,  or  duty,  to  the  federal  government,  for 

Mich.  270.  the  privilege  of  introducing  it  into  the  coun- 

If fouoiiH.  —  Stete   V,   Bixman,    (1901)    162  trv.     State  v.  Pinckney,   (1857)   10  Rich.  L. 

Mo.  39.  (S\  Car.)   486. 

To  constitute  an  import,  within  the  mean-  Goods  tranf^ported  from  one  state  to  an- 

ing  of  that  term,  as  it  is  employed  in  the       other  are  no+  imports  or  exports  within  tiie 
Ck)nBtitution,  three  things  are  indispensable:       meaning  of  this  clause.     Coe  v.  Errol,  (1886) 
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116  U.  S.  527,  aHUrmino  (1882)  62  N.  H.  303. 
See  also  the  following  cases: 

United  fifto<e».  —  Pittsburg,  etc,  Coal  Co. 
<?.  Bates,  (1895)  156  U.  S.  587;  American 
Steel,  6tc.,  Co.  v.  Speed,  (1903)  192  U.  S.  520, 
affirming  (1903)  110  Tenn.  524;  Brown  v. 
Houston,  (1885)  114  U.  S.  622;  Woodruflf  v. 
Parham,  (1868)  8  Wall  (U.  S.)  123;  Preston 
V,  Finley,  (1896)   72  Fed.  Rep.  859. 

Louisiana,  —  State  v.  Pittsburg,  etc.,  Coal 
Co.,  (1889)  41  La.  Ann.  466. 

North  Carolina,  — StAte  v,  Norris,  (1878) 
78  N.  Car.  446. 

South  Carolina,  —  State  v.  Charleston, 
(1867)   10  Rich.  L.  (S.  Car.)  245. 

But  see  American  Fertilizer  Co.  v.  Board 
of  Agriculture,  (1890)  43  Fed.  Rep.  611;  State 
t7.  Kennedy,  (1867)  19  La.  Ann.  427. 

•*  A  casual  remark,  however,,  made  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  in  that  case  [Brown  v, 
Maryland,  (1827)  12  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  419], 
that  '  we  suppose  the  principles  laid  down  in 
this  case  to  apply  equally  to  importations 
from  a  sister  state,'  was  subsequently  con- 
sidered   in   Woodruff   v,   Parham,    (1868)    8 


WalL  (U.  S.)  123,  and  was  held  to  have  no 
application  to  commerce  between  the  states, 
the  court  deciding  that  the  term  'import,' 
as  used  in  that  clause  which  declares  that 
'no  state  shall  levy  any  imposts  or  duties 
on  imports  or  exports,'  did  not  refer  to  arti- 
cles imported  from  one  state  into  another, 
but  only  to  articles  imported  from  foreign 
countries  into  the  United  States.  In  that 
case  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Mobile,  au- 
thorizing a  tax  upon  sales  at  auctions,  was 
held  to  be  applicable  to  products  of  states 
other  than  Alabama,  although  the  articles 
were  sold  in  the  original  and  imbroken  pack- 
ages." Austin  V,  Tennessee,  (1900)  179  U. 
S.  351. 

Coal  brought  from  another  state  for  sale 
can  legally  be  taxed  by  the  state  into  which 
it  is  brought,  and  the  tax  thus  levied  upon 
it  is  not  obnoxious  to  this  clause.  Brown  V, 
Houston,  (1881)  33  La.  Ann.  843. 

Slaves  brought  from  another  state  are  not 
"imports"  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution. 
State  V,  Charleston,  (1857)  10  Rich.  L.  (S. 
Car.)  247. 


2.  Applicable  Only  to  Property. —  The  words  "  imports  and  exports  "  are  ap- 
plicable only  to  property,  and  not  to  passengers  arriving  in  the  United  States. 

so  doing  shall  first  obtain  from  the  board  of 
health,  health  officer,  mayor,  or  other  head 
of  the  municipal  government  of  the  city, 
town,  or  city  and  county  where  the  same  are 
deposited,  a  permit  for  said  purpose,"  for 
which  permit  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  is  to  be 
paid,  does  not  violate  this  provision. 

Passenger  tax.  —  A  state  statute  imposing 
a  capitation  tax  upon  passengers  for  the 
privilege  of  leaving  the  state  or  passing 
through  it  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  passenger 
travel  does  not  violate  this  provision.  A 
citizen  of  the  United  States  traveling  from 
one  part  of  the  Union  to  another  cannot  be 
called  an  export.  But,  as  the  operation  of 
such  a  statute  would  embarrass  the  opera- 
tions of  the  national  government,  it  is  void. 
Crandall  v,  Nevada,  (1867)  6  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
40,  reversing  Ex  p,  Ctandall,  (1806)  1  Nev. 
294. 


People  V.  Compagnie  Generale  Transat- 
lantique,  (1882)  107  U.  S.  61,  affirming  (1882) 
10  Fed.  Rep.  357.  See  also  People  v.  Pacific 
Mail  Steam-ship  Co.,  (1883)  16  Fed.  Rep. 
344. 

The  remains  of  deceased  persons  are  not 
"exports"  within  the  meaning  of  the  term 
as  used  in  the  Constitution.  The  term  refers 
only  to  those  things  Which  are  property. 
There  is  no  property  in  any  just  sense  in 
the  dead  body  of  a  human  being.  In  re 
Wong  Yung  Quy,  (1880)  2  Fed.  Rep.  631, 
holding  that  a  California  statute,  entitled 
**  An  Act  to  protect  public  health  from  in- 
fection, caused  by  exhumation  and  removal 
of  the  remains  of  deceased  persons,"  provid- 
ing that  "it  shall  be  unlawful  to  disinter 
or  exhume  from  a  grave,  vault,  or  other 
burial  place,  the  body  or  remains  of  any  de- 
ceased person,  unless  the  person  or  persons 


n  Wheh  Ooodb  Lose  Chabactee  as  Ixpobtb  ob  Domestic  Chaeactsb.  — 

floods  Imported  do  not  lose  their  character  as  imports  and  become  incorporated 
into  the  mass  of  property  of  the  state  until  they  have  passed  from  the  control 
of  the  importer  or  been  broken  up  by  him  from  the  original  cases. 


Low  V,  Austin,  (1871)  13  Wall.  (U.  S.)  33. 
See  also  the  following  cases: 

United  States.  — BTovfn  v,  Maryland,  (1827) 
12  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  441. 

Mississippi,  —  Harrison  v,  Vicksburg, 
(1844)   3  Smed.  &  M.   (Miss.)   586. 

New  Jersey.  —  GeTd&n  v.  Davis,  (1901)  67 
N.  J.  L.  89. 

Original  package.  —  A  box,  case,  or  bale  in 
which  separate  parcels  or  bundles  of  imported 
goods  have  been  placed  by  the  foreign  seller, 
manufacturer,  or  packer,  should  be  regarded 


as  the  original  package,  and  upon  the  open- 
ing of  such  box,  bale,  or  case  for  the  pur- 
pose of  using  or  exposing  to  sale  such  sepa- 
rate parcels  or  bundles,  each  parcel  or  bundle 
loses  its  distinctive  character  as  an  import 
and  becomes  a  part  of  the  general  mass  of 
property  in  the  state,  subject  to  local  taxa- 
tion. May  17.  New  Orleans,  (1900)  178  U.  S. 
502,  affirming  (1899)   61  La.  Ann.  1064. 

An  import  ceases,  in  the  constitntioiul 
sense,  to  be  an  import  the  moment  the  im- 
porter   becomes    the    vender,   and   sells    tin 
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article  disengaged  from  the  commercial  regu- 
lations of  the  rniUni  Stateri.  In  the  hands 
of  the  retailer  or  diNtributor  it  is  an  article 
of  internal  trade  and  commerce  of  the  state 
—  a  trade  or  commerce  which  none  but  state 
legislation  can  protect  or  regiiintc,  and  which 
neccsHarily  falls  peculiarly  under  the  police 
of  every  community.  State  r.  Peckham, 
(1838)  3  R.  I.  2D6.  See  also  McGuinness  v, 
Bligh.  (1874)  11  R,  I.  97. 

The  term  "  imports,"  in  the  Constitution, 
means  not  only  the  "  act  of  importation/' 
but  the  •*  articles  imported ; "  but  in  the 
latter  sense  the  exemption  from  taxation 
continues  only  until  the  first  wholesale  dis- 
position of  them.  After  such  disposition,  or 
after  the  packages  are  broken  up  and  the 
goods  appropriated  to  private  use  or  offered 
for  sale  at  retail,  or  in  any  peculiar  manner, 
they  cease  to  be  imports,  "  articles  imported," 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 
They  then  become  the  subjects  of  state  taxa- 
tion, in  all  its  modifications,  either  on  the 
value  or  on  the  sale,  as  other  property  may 
be  Uxed.  Wynne  r.  Wright,  (1834)  1  Dev. 
&  B.  L.  (18  N.  Car.)  23.  See  also  Cowles  v. 
Brittain,  (1822)  2  Hawks  (9  N.  Car.)  204. 

Sale  by  consignee.  —  The  Bay  of  Mobile  is 
a  part  of  the  port  of  Mobile,  and  vessels 
anchor  twenty-five  miles  below  the  city  and 
are  unladen  there  upon  lighters  which  bring 
their   cargoes   to   the   town.      Those  coming 


from  Great  Britain  frequently  bring  a  cargo 
of  salt,  and  cargoes  of  this  kind  are  generally 
sold  in  advance  of  their  arrival  or  as  soon  as 
they  reach  the  bay,  before  bulk  is  broken 
or  they  are  unloaded,  in  this  state  of  com- 
mercial practice  a  merchant  was  in  the  habit 
of  buying  and  selling  salt  thus  imported. 
His  custom  was  to  purchase  the  entire  cargo, 
which  came  in  sacks,  before  the  goods  were 
entered  at  the  custom  house,  and  usually  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  or  while  it  was 
in  the  lower  bay.  Wlien  it  arrived  in  the 
lower  bay  he  furnished  his  own  lighters,  and 
took  the  cargo  from  off  the  vessel.  Until 
the  time  of  such  delivery  the  risk  remained 
in  the  shippers.  The  consignees  made  the 
entries,  presented  the  invoices  and  bills  of 
lading,  made  the  necessary  deposit  of  coin 
for  the  estimated  amount  of  the  duties,  and 
procured  the  permits;  and  when  the  duties 
were  finally  liquidated  as  required  by  law 
and  the  regulations  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, they  adjusted  and  paid  the  balance. 
When  he  sold  the  salt  he  sold  it  in  the  orig- 
inal packages,  to  traders,  in  large  quantities, 
and  for  resale.  It  was  held  that  such  pur- 
chases did  not  constitute  the  purchaser  an 
importer,  and  that  the  goods  so  purchased 
and  sold  by  him,  though  in  the  original  pack- 
ages, might  be  properly  subjected  to  taxa- 
tion by  the  mimicipal  corporation.  Waring 
V.  Mobile,  (1868)  8  Wall.  (U.  S.)  110,  aiflrm- 
ing  Mobile  r.  Waring,  (1867)  41  Ala.  139. 


Goodt  Intended  for  Bzport. —  Logs,  the  property  and  in  possession  of  persons 
engaged  exclusively  in  exporting  timber  to  foreign  countries,  purchased  from 
citizens  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  exportation,  lying  in  a  port  of  the 
United  States  awaiting  shipment,  inspected  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state, 
and  actually  carried  out  after  the  levy  of  a  tax  thereon  according  to  the 
purpose  of  the  owner,  were  held  to  be  exports  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause. 
The  fact  that  they  were  still  on  land,  though  awaiting  shipment,  was  not  such 
a  circumstance  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  character  as  exports. 

aarke  r.  aarke,  (1877)  3  Woods   (U.  S.)  408,  5  Fed.  Cas.  No.  2,846. 


m.  PowEB  or  State  to  Tax  —  1.  In  General  —  Before  an  article  becomes 

an  export  or  after  it  ceases  to  be  an  import  by  being  mingled  with  other  property 

in  the  state,  it  is  the  subject  of  taxation  by  the  state. 

the  United  States  applies  only  to  tax  laws 
for  inspection  purposes.  Padelford  v.  Savan- 
nah, (1854)   14  Ga.  439. 


Nathan  v.  Louisiana,  (1850)  8  How.  (U. 
8.)  81,  affirming  State  v.  Nathan,  (1845)  12 
Rob.  (La.)  332.  See  also  Ex  p.  Brown,  (1891) 
48  Fed.  Rep.  438;  Duer  v.  Small,  (1859)  4 
Blatchf.  (U.  S.)  263,  7  Fed.  Cas.  No.  4,116. 

The  meaning  of  this  clause  is:  (1)  That 
without  consent  of  Conprress  a  state  may  tax 
imports  for  the  purpose  of  executing  her 
inspection  laws.  (2)  That  the  net  produce 
of  such  a  tax  is  for  the  Tnited  States.  (3) 
That  with  the  consent  of  Congress  a  state 
may  tax  imports  for  any  purpose.  (4)  That 
even  without  the  consent  of  Congress  a  state 
may  tax  imports  for  any  purpose,  subject 
only  to  a  power  in  Congress  to  "  revise  "  and 
"  control "  the  tax  law.  (6)  That  the  part 
of  the  clause  giving  the  "net  produce"  to 


This  clause  is  considered  in  the  Constitu- 
tion as  a  branch  of  the  taxing  power  and  not 
of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  It  is 
so  treated  in  the  first  clause  of  the  8th 
section :  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises ;  "  and,  before  commerce  is  mentioned, 
the  rule  by  which  the  exercise  of  this  power 
must  be  governed  is  declared.  It  is  that  all 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform. 
In  a  separate  clause  of  the  enumeration  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  is  given,  as  be- 
ing entirely  distinct  from  the  right  to  levy 
taxes  and  imposts,  and  as  being  a  new  power, 
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not  before  conferred.  The  Constitution, 
then,  considers  these  powers  as  substantive 
and  distinct  from  each  other,  and  so  places 
them  in  the  enumeration  it  contains.  The 
power  of  imposing  duties  on  imports  is 
classed  with  the  power  to  levy  taxes,  and  that 
seems  to  be  its  natural  place.  Gibbons  t;. 
Ogden,  (1824)  9  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  201. 

States  cannot  lay  any  imposts  or  duties 
on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  executing  their  in- 
spection laws,  not  because  Congress  may  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises, but  because  the  Constitution  expressly 
provides  that  no  state  shall  exercise  that 
power  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress. 
Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.  v,  Massachusetts,  (1867) 
6  VVaU.  (U.  S.)  639. 

Mercluuidise  in  the  original  packages  once 
sold  by  the  importer  is  taxable  as  other 
property.  Waring  v.  Mobile,  (1868)  8  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  123,  affirming  Mobile  v.  Waring, 
(1867)   41  Ala.  139. 

If  imported  goods  are  assessed  for  taxa- 
tion before  they  cease  to  be  imports,  that  is, 
while  in  the  original  packages  and  before 
they  have  by  the  act  of  the  importer  become 
incorporated  in  the  mass  of  the  property  of 
the  state,  and  are  held  for  use  or  sale,  the 
assessment  of  a  tax  by  the  state  is  void. 
May  V.  New  Orleans,  (1900)  178  U.  S.  601, 
affirming  (1899)  51  La.  Ann.  1064.  See  also 
Low  r.  Austin,  (1871)  13  Wall.  (U.  S.)  32; 
State  v.  North,  (1858)  27  Mo.  464. 


A  state  cannot  constitutionally  impose  a 
tax  upon  the  price  of  unbroken  packages  of 
imported  goods  not  collected.  Gelpi  17. 
Schenck,  (1896)  48  La.  Ann.  1537. 

Tax  on  goods  not  the  produce  of  the  state. 
—  A  New  York  statute  which  subjects  '*  for- 
eign wines  and  ardent  spirits,"  and  "  all 
goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  effects  im- 
ported from  any  place  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,"  and  "  all  other  goods,  wares, 
merchandise,  and  effects  which  are  the  pro- 
duction of  any  foreign  country,"  offered  for 
sale  by  sample  or  otherwise  by  brokers, 
every  time  they  shall  be  sold,  to  duties, 
which  are  specified  in  the  Act,  and  are 
payable  into  the  treasury  of  the  state  for 
its  use,  by  its  very  terms  lays  the  duties 
upon  imported  articles,  and  in  no  manner 
discriminates  between  such  as  retain,  and 
such  as  have  lost,  their  character  as  imports;' 
and,  as  it  affects  sales  of  the  former,  it  is 
to  that  extent  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
People  V.  Maring,  (1867)  3  Keyes  (N.  Y.) 
374,  affirming  (1866)  47  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  642. 

A  municipal  ordinance  passed  under  the 
authority  of  a  state  statute  imposing  a 
license  on  all  goods  not  the  produce  of  the 
state,  sold  on  commission  by  any  person  re- 
siding within  the  state,  is  not  an  impost  or 
duty  on  imports,  but  is  a  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  a  state  to  regulate  its 
internal  commerce.  Cumming  v.  Savannah, 
(1816)  R.  M.  Charlt.   (Ga.)   26. 


2.  Am  Part  of  General  Kass  of  Property.  —  A  state  has  the  power,  after  goods 
have  reached  their  destination  and  are  held  for  sale,  to  tax  them,  without 
discrimination,  like  other  property  situated  within  the  state. 


American  Steel  Co.  v.  Speed,  (1904)  102 
U.  S.  520,  affirming  (1903)  110  Tenn.  624. 
See  also  Turpin  v.  Burgess,  (1886)  117  U.  S. 
507.  But  see  Clarke  v,  Clarke,  (1877)  3 
Woods  (U.  S.)  408,  5  Fed.  Cas.  No.  2,846. 

A  uniform  tax  imposed  by  a  municipal 
corporation  on  all  sales  made  in  it,  whether 
they  be  made  by  a  citizen  of  the  state  or  a 
citizen  of  some  other  stete,  and  whether  the 
goods  sold  are  the  produce  of  the  state  within 
which  the  municipal  ordinance  was  passed  or 


of  some  other  state,  is  valid.  Woodruflf  v, 
Parham,  (1868)  8  Wall.  (U.  S.)  123,  affirming 
(1867)  41  Ala.  334. 

Property  purchased  with  the  intention  of 
exporting  it  may  be  taxed  by  the  state  as 
part  of  the  general  mass  of  property,  and 
such  property  is  not  exempt  under  this  clause 
until  it  has  been  shipped  or  entered  with  the 
carrier  for  transportation.  Myers  v.  Balti- 
more County,  (1896)  83  Md.  391. 


8.  Pilot  Lawi.  —  A  state  law  imposing  half  pilotage  when  a  pilot  is  not 
received  is  not  in  effect  an  impost  or  duty  on  imports  or  exports,  because  of  the 
appropriation  of  the  sums  received  to  the  use  of  a  society  for  the  relief  of 
distressed  and  decayed  pilots,  their  wives  and  children.  Whether  these  sums 
shall  go  directly  to  the  use  of  the  individual  pilots  by  whom  the  service  is 
tendered,  or  shall  form  a  common  fund,  to  be  administered  by  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  such  pilots  and  their  families  as  may  stand  in  peculiar  need  of  it, 
is  a  matter  resting  in  legislative  discretion,  in  the  proper  exercise  of  which 
the  pilots  alone  are  interested. 

Cooley  v.  Board  of  Wardens,  (1861)  12  How.  (U.  S.)  313.  See  also  Collins  v. 
Society,  etc.,  (1873)  73  Pa.  St.  194;  State  v.  Fenny,  (1882)  19  S.  Car.  218. 
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4.  Harbor  Ibuter  and  Wardeni*  Feaa  —  The  fees  allowed  to  the  master  and 
wardens,  under  a  state  statute  relative'  to  the  board  of  master  and  wardens  of  a 
port  in  the  state,  which  provides  for  the  payment  of  services  actually  rendered 
or  the  tender  of  such  services,  are  in  no  sense  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or 
exports. 


New  Orleans  v.  Ship  Martha  J.  Ward, 
(1S69)  14  La.  Ann.  287.  See  also  New 
Orleans  v.  Prats,  (1845)  10  Rob.  (La.)  469. 

A  New  York  statute  which  provides  that 
every  vessel  entering  the  port  of  New  York, 
which  "loads  or  unloads,  or  makes  fast  to 


any  wharf  therein/'  shall,  within  a  certain 
time  thereafter,  pay  certain  fees  to  certain 
officers  denominated  harbor  masters,  which 
fees  are  graduated  by  the  tonnage  of  such 
vessel,  is  valid.  Benedict  r.  VanderMt,  (N. 
Y.  Super,  Ct.  Gen.  T.  1863)  25  How.  Pr. 
(N.  Y.)  21L 


6.  Tax  on  Bale  of  Imparted  Ooodi.  —  A  state  statute  requiring  ''  all  importers 
of  foreign  articles  or  commodities,  of  dry  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  by  bale 
or  package,  or  of  wine,  rum,  brandy,  whiskey,  and  other  distilled  spirituous 
liquors,  etc.,  and  other  persons  selling  the  same  by  wholesale,  bale,  or  package, 
hogshead,  barrel,  or  tierce,"  to  take  out  a  license  before  they  are  authorized  to 
sell,  is  repugnant  to  this  clause. 


Brown  v.  Maryland,  (1S27)  12  Wheat.  (U. 
8.)  430.  See  also  Charleston  v,  Ahrens, 
(1860)  4  Stroubh.  L.  (S.  Oar.)  241;  Jones  v. 
Hard,  (1860)  32  Vt.  481. 

Tax  OB  merebanti.  — An  Ohio  revenue 
statute  providing  that  "aU  persons  trading 
in  foreign  or  domestic  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  or  drugs  and  medicines,  within 
this  state,  whether  the  capital  employed  in 
such  trade  shall  be  owned  within  the  state  or 
elsewhere,  shall  be  considered  merchants,  and 
as  such  shall  be  classed  according  to  the 
amount  of  annual  capital  by  them  respec- 
tively employed,'*  was  held  to  be  valid. 
Raguet  r.  Wade,  (1829)  4  Ohio  109.  See 
also  Biddle  v.  Com.,  (1825)  13  S.  &  R.  (Pa.) 
408. 

DnunmenP  licenie.  —  A  Montana  statute 
providing  that  "every  commercial  traveler, 
agent,  drummer,  or  other  person,  selling,  or 
offering  to  sell,  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise of  any  kind,  to  be  delivered  at  some 
future  time,  or  carrying  samples  and  selling 
or  offering  to  sell  go<^8,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise of  any  kind  similar  to  said  samples, 
to  be  delivered  at  some  future  time,  shall, 
before  carrying  on  such  business,  pay  a 
license  therefor,"  does  not  violate  this  clause, 
as  a  uniform  tax  imposed  by  a  state  on  all 
sales  made  in  it,  whether  they  be  made  by 
a  citizen  of  it  or  a  citizen  of  some  other 
state,  and  whether  the  goods  sold  are  the 
product  of  that  state  enacting  the  law,  or 
of  some  other  state,  is  valid.  Territory  r. 
Famsworth,  (1885)  5  Mont.  311. 

Peddler's  license.  —  An  Indiana  statute 
which  .  requires  a  license  fee  to  be  paid  by 
traveling  merchants  and  peddlers  who  are 
not  residents  of  the  state  to  vend  foreign 
merchandise  is  not  in  conflict  with  this 
clause.  Sears  r.  Warren  County,  (1871)  36 
Ind.  267.  See  also  Beall  v.  State,  (1835)  4 
Blackf.  (Ind.)  107. 


A  Vermont  statute  providing  that  '^a  per- 
son going  from  town  to  town,  or  from  place 
to  place  in  the  same  town,  on  foot  or  other- 
wise, carrying  to  sell,  or  exposing  for  sale, 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  the  growth  or 
manufacture  of  i^  foreign  country,  •  •  ♦ 
shall  be  deemed  a  peddler,*'  and  imposing  a 
license,  violates  liiis  clause.  State  r.  Pratt, 
(1887)   59  Vt.  5f). 

A  Vermont  statute  requiring  itinerant 
vendors  to  deposit  five  hundred  dollars  with 
the  state  treasurer  and  take  out  a  state 
license  and  in  addition  to  obtain  a  local 
license,  which  may  be  granted  or  refused  in 
the  discretion  of  the  local  governing  board, 
does  not  conflict  with  this  clause.  State  i?. 
Harrington,  (1896)  68  Vt.  625. 

Tax  on  sales  by  auctioneer.  —  A  tax  on 
sales  made  by  an  auctioneer  is  a  tax  on  the 
goods  sold,  within  the  terms  of  this  last  de- 
cision, and,  indeed,  within  all  the  cases  cited; 
and  when  applied  to  foreign  goods  sold  in 
the  original  packages  of  the  importer,  before 
they  have  become  incorporated  into  the  gen- 
eral property  of  the  country,  the  law  impos- 
ing such  a  tax  is  void  as  laying  a  duty  on 
imports.  Cook  t?.  Pennsylvania,  (1878)  97 
U.  S.  573. 

A  TfevD  York  statute  defined  the  duties 
payable  to  the  state  by  an  auctioneer  on  all 
goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  effects  im- 
ported from  any  place  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  all  other  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandise, and  effects  which  were  the  pro- 
duction of  any  foreign  country.  It  was  heki 
that  the  statute  was  not  to  be  construed  as 
intended  to  include  the  imported  articles 
while  they  remained  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  imported.  People  v.  Wilmerding. 
(1891)  62  Hun  (N.  \.)  395,  reversed,  on  the 
ground  that  the  statute  had  been  repealed 
by  an  Act  amending  it  "so  as  to  read  as 
follows,"   (1893)   136  N.  Y.  363. 
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6.  WharfEtge  Charges.  —  Wharfage  charges  established  by  a  municipal 
ordinance  to  defray  the  expenses  of  wharves  and  other  works  necessary  for  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  vessels,  and  to  secure  convenient  access  to  them^  are 
not  inconsistent  with  this  clause. 

The    First    Municipality   v.    Pease,    (1847)  corporation   to  charge  and  coUect  wharfage 

2  La.  Ann.  538.    See  also  Worsley  v.  Second  from  all  vessels  lying  at,  or  landing  articles 

Municipality,    (1844)    9  Rob.    (La.)    324;   St.  other  than  productions  of  the  state  on,  any 

Louis    V.    Schulenburg,    etc.,    Lumber    Ck).,  wharf  belonging  to  the  city,  or  any  public 

(1882)  13  Mo.  App.  60.  ?¥harf  of  the  city,  is  void.     The  Wharf  Case, 

A   statute   which   authorizes   a   municipal      ^  ^^*"^  ^^^'^  ^^^' 

7.  Tolls  Charged  for  Biver  Improvementi.  —  A  state  has  the  power  to  improve 
her  rivers  by  making  them  navigable  and  to  charge  tolls  for  the  use  of  them, 
and  this  power  may  be  delegated  by  a  state  to  a  corporation  chartered  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  and  keeping  open  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

McReynolds    v,    SmaUhouse,    (1871)    8  Bush  (Ky.)  447. 

8.  Franchise  Tax  on  Corporation  Dealing  in  Imported  Ooods.  —  A  franchise  tax 
upon  a  domestic  corporation,  payable  annually,  to  be  computed  upon  its  declared 
dividends,  does  not  violate  this  clause,  though  part  of  the  business  of  such  a 
corporation  consists  of  dealing  in  imported  goods. 

People  V.  Roberts,  (1899)   158  N.  Y.  167. 

9.  Franchise  Tax  on  Foreign  Corporations. —  An  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  the 
capital  of  a  foreign  corporation  employed  in  manufacturing  within  the  state, 
when  it  is  also  engaged  in  selling  goods  manufactured  outside,  is  not  in  conflict 
with  this  clause.  When  domestic  and  foreign  corporations  are  taxed  alike 
upon  their  franchises  on  business  transacted  within  the  state,  if  they  are 
engaged  in  state  as  well  as  interstate  business,  they  are  taxed  upon  both. 

People  V.  Roberts,  (1899)  158  N.  Y.  174,  reversing  (1898)  29  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  686. 

10.  Tax  on  Premium  for  Insurance  upon  Imports.  —  A  statute  imposing  a  tax 

upon  a  premium  for  insurance  upon  imports  in  bonded  warehouses  still  in 

the  original  packages,  is  not  a  violation  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

People  V.  National   F.  Ins.  Co.,   (1882)   27  of  the  sales  was  a  tax  on  the  goods  sold. 

Hun    (N.   Y.)    193,  in  which  case   the  court  And  it  was  admitted  by  the  defendant  that, 

said:     *' The  case  relied  upon  is  that  of  Cook  if  this  was  a  tax  on  the  goods,  it  could  not 

V.    Pennsylvania,    (1878)    97    U.    S.    566,    in  be  maintained.     The  difference  between  that 

which  it  was  held  that  a  tax  upon  sales  made  case  and  the  present  is  that  the  contract  of 

by  an  auctioneer  when  applied  to  imported  insurance  is  a  mere  personal  agreement  be- 

goods  in  the  original  packages  was  void,  as  tween   the  parties.      It  does  not  affect  the 

a  duty  on  imports  and  a  regulation  of  com-  title   to   the   goods,   or   their  carriage   from 

merce.    It  was  held  that  a  tax  on  the  amount  one  place  to  another." 

11.  Stamp  Tax  on  Bill  of  Exchange.* — A  bill  of  exchange  is  neither  an 

export  nor  an  import.     It  is  not  transmitted  through  the  ordinary  channels  of 

commerce,  but  through  the  mail.     It  is  a  note  merely  ordering  the  payment  of 

money,  which  may  be  negotiated  by  indorsement,  and  the  liability  of  the  names 

that  are  on  it  depends  upon  certain  acts  to  be  done  by  the  holder,  when  it 

becomes  payable. 

Nathan  v.  Louisiana,  (1850)  8  How.  (U.  S.)  81,  alHrmin^  State  v,  Nathan,  (1846)  12 
Rob.    (Lft.)    332.      See  also   Ex  p.   Martin,  (1871)  7  Nev.  140. 
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12.  Stamp  Tax  on  Bill  of  Ladisg.  —  A  statute  impoeing  a  stamp  tax  on  bills 

of  lading  for  the  transportation  from  any  point  or  place  in  that  state  to  any 

point  or  place  without  the  state,  or  gold  or  silver  coin,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or 

gold  or  silver  in  bars  or  other  form,  is  a  tax  on  exports  and  forbidden  by  this 

clause.     A  bill  of  lading  or  some  equivalent  instrumenf  of  writing  is  invariably 

associated  with  every  cargo  of  merchandise  exported  to  a  foreign  country,  and 

consequently  a  duty  upon  that  is,  in  substance  and  effect,  a  duty  on  the  article 

exported. 

Almy  V.  California,  (1860)  24  How.  (U.  S.)  174.  See  also  Bnimagim  v.  TiUinghast, 
(1861)  ISCal.  269. 

18.  Lioenaa  ta  Sotail  Liqaon.  —  A  statute  providing  that  ''  no  person  shall 
presume  to  be  a  retailer  or  seller  of  wine,  brandy,  rum,  or  other  spirituous 
liquors,  in  a  less  quantity  than  twenty-eight  gallons,  etc,  unless  he  is  first 
licensed  as  a  retailer  of  wine  and  spirite,"  does  not  violate  this  clause. 

Com.  V.  Kimball,  (1837)  24  Pick.  (Mass.)   359. 

14.  Taxation  of  Capital  Inyoited  in  Bxporta —  If  the  capital  of  one  who  was 

employed  in  the  business  of  purchasing  cotton  for  exportation  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries,  through  the  customs  department,  was,  in  fact,  in 
money  on  the  date  he  was  assessed  on  his  personal  property,  he  could  not  escape 
a  subsequent  assessment  of  that  money  upon  the  ground  that,  at  the  time  the 
assessment  was  made,  it  was  invested  in  cotton  for  exportation  to  foreign 
countries. 

People  V.  Tax  Com'rs,  (1881)  104  U.  8.  467. 

15.  Taxation  of  Property  Undergoing  Finiihing  Prooeis.  —  A  statute  sub- 
jecting to  taxation  property  of  a  nonresident  brought  into  the  state  and  kept 
there  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  a  partial  process  of  manufacture,  is  not  in 
conflict  with  this  clause.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  articles  brought  into 
one  state  from  another  nor  to  articles  intended  to  be  carried  out  of  one  state 
to  another,  but  applies  only  to  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  f?.  Combs,   (1884)   96  Ind.  183. 

16.  Tax  on  Legacy  Payable  to  Vonreddent. —  A  tax  of  ten  per  cent  was 
imposed  by  a  statute  on  legacies  when  the  legatee  was  neither  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  nor  domiciled  in  the  taxing  state.  The  suggestion  that  as  to  a 
legatee  residing  abroad  it  would  be  necessary  to  transmit  the  proceeds  of  the 
portion  of  the  estate  to  which  such  legatee  was  entitled,  and  that  the  law  was 
therefore  a  tax  on  exports,  could  not  be  maintained. 

Mager  v,  Grima,  (1850)  8  How.  (U.  S.)  493,  afflrmitiff  Mager's  Sucoession,  (1846)  12 
Rob.   (La.)  684. 

IV.  IHBPSCTIOH  Laws  —  1.  In  General. —  Inspection  laws  are  confined  to 
such  particulars  as,  in  the  estimation  of  the  legislature  and  according  to  the 
customs  of  trade,  are  deemed  necessary  to  fit  the  inspected  article  for  the 
market,  by  giving  to  the  purchaser  public  assurance  that  the  article  is  in  that 
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condition,  and  of  that  quality,  which  makes  it  merchantable  and  fit  for  use  or 

consumption.     They  are  not  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  things,  in  respect 

to  which  inspection  is  required,  are  dangerous  or  noxious  in  themselves. 

Bowman  v,  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co.,   (1887)      »re  exported.     Turner  v.  Maryland,    (1882) 
125  U.  8.  488.  " 


Under  the  commerce  clause.  —  See  also  /»- 
tpeotian  latoa,  supra,  p.  434. 

What  were  known  at  time  Constitution 
adopted.  —  The  nature  of  the  inspection  laws 
should  be  determined  in  view  of  the  legis- 
lation eidsting  at  the  time  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  adopted  and  rati- 
fied by  the  original  states,  known  to  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  who  came  from 
the  various  states,  and  called  ''inspection 
laws"  in  those  states.  Turner  v.  Maryland, 
(1882)  107  U.  S.  52.  See  also  People  v. 
Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique,  (1882) 
107  U.  S.  61. 

Personal  property  only  is  the  subject  of 
the  OTieration  of  an  inspection  law.  People 
17.  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique, 
(1882)  107  U.  S.  61,  affirming  (1882)  10  Fed. 
Rap.  357.  See  also  People  17.  Edye,  (1882) 
11  Daly  (N.  Y.)  132. 

Examination  of  quality  not  necessary.— 
In  order  to  constitute  an  inspection  law,  an 
examination  of  the  quality  of  the  article 
itself  is  not  necessary;  to  prepare  products 
of  the  state  for  export  it  may  be  necessary 
that  such  products  should  be  put  in  packages 
of  a  certain  form  and  of  prescribed  dimen- 
sions, either  on  account  of  the  nature  and 
character  -  of  such  productions,  or  to  enable 
the  state  to  identify  the  products  of  its  own 
^owth  and  to  furnish  the  evidence  of  such 
identification  in  the  markets  to  which  they 


are  exported. 
107  U.  S.  49. 

Quantity  is  as  legitimate  a  subject  of  in- 
spection as  quality.  State  v.  Pittsburg,  etc., 
Coal  Co.,  (1889)   41  La.  Ann.  466. 

Dimensions  of  hogshead.  —  A  state  has  the 
power  to  prescribe  the  dimensions  of  the 
hogshead  in  which  tobacco  raised  in  the  state 
is  packed,  and  to  require  such  hogshead  to 
be  delivered  at  one  of  the  state  tobacco 
warehouses,  in  order  that  the  inspectors  may 
.  ascertain  whether  it  conforms  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  and  whether  the  tobacco 
is  the  true  growth  of  the  state,  and  packed 
by  the  grower  or  purchaser  in  the  county  or 
neighborhood  where  it  was  grown.  Turner  i;. 
State,  (1880)  65  Md.  240,  affirmed  (1882) 
107  U.  S.  38. 

Inspection  of  vessels.  —  A  Virginia  stat- 
4ite  providing  protection  for  the  slave  prop- 
erty of  citizens  of  the  state,  and  requiring 
vessels  about  to  depart  from  the  state  to 
undergo  an  inspection  and  to  pay  the  in- 
spection fee,  was  held  not  to  violate  this 
clause.  Baker  t?.  Wise,  (1861)  16  Gratt. 
(Va.)  210. 

Inspection  of  liquors.  —  A  municipal  ordi- 
nance inflicting  a  penalty  on  any  person  who 
shall  sell  domestic  liquors  within  the  limits 
of  the  state  without  having  them  gauged  and 
inspected  by  the  city  inspector,  to  whom  a 
small  compensation  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
vendor,  is  an  inspection  law  and  constitu- 
tional, both  as  to  the  thing  to  be  done  and 
the  compensation  to  be  made.  Green  17. 
Savannah,  (1832)  R.  M.  Charlt.  (Ga.)  368. 


2.  Apply  to  Articles  Imported. —  The  scope  of  inspection  laws  is  very  large^ 
and  is  not  confined  to  articles  of  domestic  produce  or  manufacture,  or  to  articles 
intended  for  exportation,  but  applies  to  articles  imported,  and  to  those  intended 
for  domestic  use  as  well. 


Neilson  v,  Garza,  (1876)  2  Woods  (U.  S.) 
287,  17  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,091. 

The  literal  signification  of  the  term  "in- 
spection law"  would  include  imports  as  well 
as  exports.  If  articles  exported  are  inspected 
to  enhance  their  value  and  facilitate  their 
sale  abroad,  articles   imported   may   be  in- 


spected to  fix  their  value  and  prevent  im- 
position at  home;  and  in  a  commercial  city, 
where  so  many  of  the  articles  imported  are 
again  exported,  it  would  appear  as  important 
to  inspect  such  as  are  proper  for  inspection 
when  imported  as  when  they  are  the  growth 
or  manufacture  of  the  state.  Charleston  v. 
Rogers,  (1823)  2  McCord  L.  (S.  Car.)  496. 


8.  Inspeotion  Fees. —  A  state  statute  providing  for  the  inspection  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  brought  into  the  state,  and  providing  for  the  payment  of 
fees  for  such  inspection,  is  not  invalid  when  it  does  not  operate  that  the  charge 
is  so  seriously  in  excess  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  objects  desired  to  be 
aflfected  as  to  justify  the  imputation  of  bad  faith  in  the  character  of  the  statute. 

Patapsoo  Guano  Co.  v.  Board  of  Agricul-  An  inspection  law  may  be  executed  by  im- 

ture,  (1898)  171  U.  S.  350,  affirming  (1892)  posing  a  "tax  or  duty  of  inspection,"  which 
62  Fed.  Rep.  690.  See  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  tax,  so  far  as  it  acts  upon  articles  for  ex- 
(1824)  9  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  203.  portation,  is  an  exception  to  the  prohibition 
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on  the  sUtas  ftgainst  laying  duties  on  ex- 
porta,  the  exception  being  made  beeanie  the 
tax  would  otherwiee  be  within  the  prohibi- 
tion. Turner  v,  Maryland,  (1882)  107  U.  8. 
67.  See  also  Brown  9.  Blaryland,  (1827)  12 
Wheat.  (U.  S.)  438. 

The  right  to  make  inipectiOB  laws  ia  not 
granted  to  Coagveas,  but  ia  reserved  to  the 
sUtes;  but  it  is  subject  to  the  paramount 
right  of  Congress  to  regulate  oommeroe  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
states;  and  if  any  state,  as  a  means  of  carry- 
ing out  and  executing  its  inspection  laws, 
imposes  any  duty  or  impost  on  imports  or 
exports,  such  impost  or  duty  is  void  if  it 
exceeds  wlutt  is  absolutely  neoessary  for  exe- 
cuting such  inspection  laws.  Neilson  v. 
Garza,  (1876)  2  Woods  (U.  8.)  287,  17  Fed. 
Gas.  No.  10,001. 


A  state  cannot  make  a  law  deaignad  to 
raise  money  to  support  paupers,  to  detect 
or  prevent  crime,  to  guard  against  disease, 
and  to  cure  the  sick,  an  inspection  law, 
within  the  constitutional  meaning  of  that 
word,  by  calling  it  so  in  the  title.  People  f . 
(yompagnie  Generate  Transatlantique,  (1882) 
107  U.  S.  63. 

Appointment  of  port  ganger.  —  A  statute 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  ganger 
for  a  port  of  the  state  is  not  unconstitu- 
tional as  imposing  a  duty  on  imports  by 
state  authority.  A  state  has  the  right  to 
pass  inspection  laws,  and  this  involves  the 
power  of  enforcing  such  laws  by  adequate 
provisions  for  the  remunemtion  of  the  offi- 
cers charged  with  the  Outy  of  inspecting 
goods,  etc     Addison  9.  Saulnier,  (1861)   10 


CaL  84.     See  also  State  o.  Pittabozg,  eta. 
Goal  Co.,  (1880)  41  La.  Ann.  406. 

Tan  oaata  per  bale  of  hay.  — A  Lofriaiaae 
statute  making  a  chai^^  of  ten  oente  per 
bale  for  weighing  and  iniqwcting  each  bale 
of  hay  brought  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
does  not  lay  any  impost  or  duty  on  imports 
and  exports.  Hay  Inspectors  v.  Pleannts, 
(1871)  23  La.  Ann.  349.  See  also  Stete  r. 
Fosdick,  (1860)  21  La.  Ann.  256. 


Sven  if  an  infection  law  Sm  held  te  te 
ezoeaaiva  as  to  importe,  it  is  not  subject  to 
judicial  review,  but  must  stand  till  Congresi 
shall  see  fit  to  alter  it.  State  t;.  Bixman, 
(1001)  162  Mo.  30,  ciMfHT  Patapaco  Guano  Go. 
9.  Board  of  Agriculture,  (1806)  171  U.  &  345. 

As,  in  prescribing  the  limit  to  wfaidi  a 
stete  may  impose  duties  "abaolutely  neees- 
sarv  for  executing  its  inspection  laws,**  the 
article  provides  tbut  "all  such  laws  shall  be 
subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the 
Gongress,"  Gongress  is  the  proper  tribanal 
to  decide  the  question  whether  a  duty  is  ex- 
cessive or  not.  To  submit  such  a  questioB 
to  the  consideration  of  a  jury  in  every  esse 
that  arises  miffht  give  rise  to  great  diversity 
of  judgment,  tne  result  of  which  would  be  to 
make  the  law  constitutional  one  day,  and  in 
one  case,  and  unconstitutional  another  day, 
and  in  another  case.  If,  therefore,  the  fee 
allowed  in  a  particular  case  by  the  state  law 
is  to  be  regarded  as  in  effect  an  impost  <» 
duty  on  importe  or  exporte,  still,  if  the  law 
is  really  an  inspection  law,  the  duty  must 
stand  until  Gongress  shall  see  fit  to  alter  it 
NeilBon  v,  Garza,  (1876)  2  Woods  (U.  R) 
287,  17  Fed.  Oss.  No.  10,001. 
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''  Ho  itate  shall,  without  the  content  of  Congnresi,  lay  any  dnty  of  tonnage,  keep 
troops,  or  sliips  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually 
inyaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay." 

I.  Consent  of  Congress,  899. 

I.    When  Consent  to  Be  Given,  899. 
a.  Ifow  Consent  Indicated,  899. 

II.  Active  Militia  Not  "Troops,"  90a 
IIL  Duty  of  Tonnage,  900. 

1.  In  General,  900. 

2.  For  Privilege  of  Entering  or  Departing  from  a  Port,  901- 

3.  Taxes  on  Vessels  as  Property,  901. 

4.  Tax  on  Vessels  Used  Exclusively  in  Home  Ports,  902. 

5.  Wharfage  Charges,  902. 

6.  Fees  for  Harbor  Masters  and  Wardens^  903. 

7.  Tolls  Charged  for  Improved  Navigation^  903. 

8.  Ferry  License,  903. 

9.  Quarantine  Fees,  ^4. 

10.  Imposing  Half  Pilotage,  ^04. 

11.  Tax  on  Vessels  Engaged  tn  Oyster  Business^  o^^. 

12.  TcLx  on  Railroad  Freight,  905. 

IV.  "  Agreement  "  or  "  Compact,"  905. 

1.  General  AppliccUion  of  the  Terms,  905. 

2.  As  to  a  Boundary  Line,  906. 

3.  Grants  of  Franchise  to  a  Corporation  by  Two  States,  906. 

4.  Power  to  Surrender  Fugitives  to  Foreign  Conntry,  907. 

I  COHflSHT  OF  C0HGES88 —  1.  When  Consent  to  Be  Oiyen. —  The  Constitution 
does  not  state  when  the  consent  of  Congress  shall  be  given,  whether  it  shall 
precede  or  may  follow  the  compact  made,  or  whether  it  shall  be  express  or 
may  be  implied.  In  many  cases  the  consent  will  usually  precede  the  compact 
or  agreement,  as  where  it  is  to  lay  a  duty  of  tonnage,  to  keep  troops  or  ships 
of  war  in  time  of  peace,  or  to  engage  in  war.  But  where  the  agreement  relates 
to  a  matter  which  could  not  well  be  considered  until  its  nature  is  fully  developed, 
it  is  not  perceived  why  the  consent  may  not  be  subsequently  given. 

Virginia  v,  Tennessee,  (1893)  148  U.  S.  521. 

2.  How  Consent  Indicated. —  The  oonsent  of  Congress  to  any  agreement  or 

compact  between  two  or  more  states  is  sufficiently  indicated,  when  not  necessary 

to  be  made  in  advance,  by  the  adoption  or  approval  of  proceedings  taken  under  it. 

Wharton  v.  Wise,  (1893)   153  U.  S.  173.  and  of  its  consent  thereto.     Virginia  v.  West 

The  consent  of  Congress  to  an  agreement      '^'^^''^^  <1870)  11  Wall.  (U.  S.)  69. 
between  states  may  be  given  otherwise  than  The  Constitution  makes  no  provision  re- 

in the  form  of  an  express  and  formal  state-       specting  the  mode  or  form  in  wlkich  the  con- 
ment  of  every  proposition  of  the  agreement.      sent  of  Congress  is  to  be  signified.      Upon 
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the  compact  entered  into  between  Virginia 
and  the  people  of  Kentucky,  Congress  passed 
an  Act  whicn,  after  referring  to  the  compact 
and  to  the  acceptance  of  it  by  Kentucky, 
declared  the  consent  of  that  body  to  the 
erecting  of  the  district  into  a  separate  and 


independent  state  upon  a  certain  day  and 
receiving  her  into  the  Union.  It  waa  held 
that  Congress  expressly  consented  to  the  com- 
pact between  Virginia  and  Kentucky  wherry 
Kentucky  became  an  independent  stale. 
Green  v.  Biddle,  (1823)  8  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  85. 


U  AOTITB  KIUTIA  Hot  ''  TEOOPi."  —  Active  militia  or  national  gaard, 
organized  and  enrolled  under  a  state  military  code  for  discipline  and  not  for 
military  service,  except  in  timed  of  insurrection,  invasion,  and  riot,  the  men 
comprising  it  coming  from  the  body  of  the  militia  of  the  state,  and,  when  not 
engaged  at  stated  periods  in  drilling  or  training  for  military  duty,  returning 
to  their  usual  vocations,  subject  to  call  when  public  exigencies  require  it,  but 
not  kept  in  service,  like  standing  armies  in  times  of  peace,  are  not  ^'  troops  ^ 
within  the  meaning  of  this  clause. 


SUte  r.  Wagener,  (1898)  74  Minn.  522. 

Active  militia  organized  under  a  state  stat- 
ute do  not  come  within  the  prohibition  of 
this  clause,  which  withholds  from  the  state 
the  power  to  keep  **  troopH  "  in  time  of  peace. 
Dunne  r.  People,  (1879)  94  111.  130,  the  court 
saying:  "Lexicographers  and  others  define 
militia,  and  so  the  common  understanding  is, 
to  be  'a  body  of  armed  citizens  trained  to 
military  duty,  who  may  be  called  out  in 
certain  cases,  but  may  not  be  kept  on  service 
like  standing  armies  in  time  of  pneace.'  That 
is  the  case  as  to  the  active  militia  of  this 
state.  The  men  comprising  it  come  from  the 
body  of  the  militia,  and  when  not  engaged  at 
stated   periods   in   driUing   and   other   exer- 


cises they  return  to  their  usual  aTocatMms, 
as  is  usual  with  militia,  and  are  subject  to 
call  when  the  public  exigencies  demand  it 
Such  an  organization,  no  matter  by  what 
name  it  may  be  designated,  comes  within  no 
definition  of  '  troops,^  as  the  word  is  used  in 
the  Constitution.  The  word  '  troops '  con- 
veys to  the  mind  the  idea  of  an  armed  body 
of  soldiers,  whose  sole  occupation  is  war  or 
service,  answering  to  the  regular  army.  The 
organization  of  the  active  militia  of  the  state 
bears  no  likeness  to  such  a  body  of  -  men. 
It  is  simply  a  domestic  force  as  distinguished 
from  regular  '  troops/  and  is  only  liable  to  be 
called  into  service  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  make  it  necessary." 


m  DUTT  OF  ToraAOB  —  1.  In  General —  A  duty  of  tonnage  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  is  a  charge  upon  a  vessel,  according  to  its  tonnage, 
as  an  instrument  of  commerce,  for  entering  or  leaving  a  port,  or  navigating 
the  public  waters  of  the  coimtry,  and  the  provision  was  designed  to  prevent  the 
states  from  imposing  hindrances  of  tliis  kind  to  commerce  carried  on  by  vessels. 


Huse  V.  Glover,  (1886)  119  U.  S.  649, 
affirming  (1883)  15  Fed.  Rep.  292.  See  also 
O'Conley  v.  Natchez,  (1843)  1  Smed.  &  M. 
(Miss.)  47. 

A  duty  of  tonnage  is  as  much  a  tax  as  a 

duty  on  imports  or  exports;  and  the  reason 
which  induced  the  prohibition  of  those  taxes 
extends  to  this  also.  This  tax  may  be  im- 
posed by  a  state  with  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress; and  it  may  be  admitted  that  Congress 
cannot  give  a  right  to  a  state  in  virtue  of 
its  own  powers.  But  a  duty  of  tonnage 
being  part  of  the  power  of  imposing  taxes,  its 
prohibition  may  certainly  be  made  to  depend 
on  Congress  without  affording  any  implica- 
tion respecting  a  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce. It  is  true  that  duties  may  often  be, 
and  in  fact  often  are,  imposed  on  tonnage, 
with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of  commerce; 
but  they  may  be  also  imposed  with  a  view 
to  revenue;  and  it  was,  therefore,  a  prudent 
precaution  to  prohibit  the  states  from  exer- 
cising this  power.  Gibbons  r.  Ogden,  (1824) 
9  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  202. 


In  the  light  of  an  Act  of  CongieM  preacrib- 
ing  the  rules  of  admeasurement  and  compu- 
tation for  estimating  the  tonnage  of  Amer- 
ican ships  and  vessels,  the  word  '*  tonnage,'* 
as  applied  to  such  ships  and  vessels,  must  be 
held  to  mean  their  entire  internal  cubical 
capacity,  or  contents  of  the  ship  or  ressel 
expressed  in  tons  of  one  hundred  cubical 
feet  each,  as  estimated  and  ascertained  by 
those  rules  of  admeasurement  and  computa- 
tion. State  Tonnage  Tax  Cases,  (1870)  12 
Wall.'(U.  S.)  210. 

Tonnage,  under  our  laws,  is  a  vessel's  in- 
ternal cubical  capacity  in  tons  of  one  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  each,  to  be  ascertained  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  Congress.  Act  of  Mav 
6,  1864,  13  Stat.  L.  70,  72,  R.  S.  sec  415i 
Inman  Steamship  Co.  f?.  Tinker,  (1876)  94 
U.  S.  243. 

According  to  rule  of  weight  or  fixed  sobl 
—  The  vital  principles  of  a  tonnage  tax  or 
duty  is  that  it  is  imposed,  whatever  the  sub- 
ject, solely  according  to  the  rule  of  weight. 
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either  as  to  the  capacity  of  carriage  or  the 
actual  weight  of  the  thing  itself.  Inman 
Steamship  Co.  v.  Tinker,  (1876)  94  U.  S.  243. 

In  the  most  obvious  and  general  sense  the 
words  **  duty  of  tonnage "  describe  a  duty 
in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel  — 
a  certain  rate  on  each  ton.  But  it  seems 
plain  that,  taken  in  this  restricted  sense,  the 
constitutional  provision  would  not  fully  ac- 
complish its  intent.  The  general  prohibition 
upon  the  states  against  levying  duties  on 
imports  or  exports  would  have  been  in- 
effectual if  it  had  not  been  extended  to 
duties  on  the  ships  which  serve  as  the 
vehicles  of  conveyance.  This  extension  was 
doubtless  intended  by  the  prohibition  of  any 
duty  of  tonnage.  It  was  not  only  a  pro  rata 
tax  which  was  prohibited,  but  any  duty  on 
the  ship,  whether  a  fixed  sum  upon  its  whole 
tonnage,  or  a  sum  to  be  ascertained  by  com- 
paring the  amount  of  tonnage  with  the  rate 


of  duty.  Southern  Steamship  Co.  v.  Port- 
wardens,  (1867)  6  Wall.  (U.  S.)  31.  See 
also  The  North  Cape,  (1876)  6  Biss.  (U.  S.) 
505,  18  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,316. 

This  clause  was  designed  to  forbid  the 
levying  of  any  tax  on  vessels  as  such,  whether 
the  amount  of  such  tax  was  to  be  ascertained 
by  reference  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel  or 
by  any  other  mode  of  measurement.  Harbor 
Com'rs  V.  Pashley,  (1882)   19  S.  Car.  320. 

Vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  state  or 
nonresidents.  —  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  ships  or  vessels  taxed  belong  to 
the  citizens  of  the  state  which  levies  the  tax 
or  the  citizens  of  another  state,  as  the  pro- 
hibition is  general,  withdrawing  altogether 
from  the  states  the  power  to  lay  any  duty  of 
tonnage  under  any  circumstances,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress.  State  Tonnage  Tax 
Cases,  (1870)  12  Wall.  (U.  S.)  213. 


2.  For  Privilege  of  Entering  or  Departing  from  a  Port.  —  To  determine  whether 
a  charge  prescribed  by  a  municipal  ordinance  is  a  duty  of  tonnage  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  carefully  its  object  and 
essence.  If  the  tax  is  clearly  a  charge  or  burden,  which  in  its  essence  is  a  con- 
tribution claimed  for  the  privilege  of  entering  a  port  or  of  remaining  in  it 
or  departing  from  it,  imposed  by  authority  of  the  state,  and  measured  by  the 
capacity  of  the  vessel,  it  is  doubtless  embraced  by  the  constitutional  prohibition 
of  such  a  duty. 

Packet  Co.  17.  Keokuk,  (1877)  95  U.  S.  84. 
See  also  Vicksburg  v.  Tobin,  (1879)  100  U. 
S.  432;  Cannon  v.  New  Orleans,  (1874)  20 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  581,  reversing  (1875)  27  La. 
Ann.  16;  The  North  Cape,  (1876)  6  Biss. 
(U.  S.)  505,  18  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,316. 


A  municipal  ordinance  providing  "that 
every  steamboat  or  other  vessel  wUch  may 
land  or  anchor  at  or  in  front  of  any  landing, 
wharf,  or  pier  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  St.  Paul,  shaft  for  each  and  every  trip  be 
charged  and  shall  pay  the  city  of  St.  Paul 
the  sum  of  four  and  a  half  cents  per  ton 
for  each  and  every  ton  such  steamboat  or 
other  vessel  may  register  or  measure;  pro- 
vided, that  no  boat  shall  pay  more  than 
twenty  dollars  for  each  trip,"  was  held  to 
be  invalid  as  a  duty  of  tonnage.  North- 
western Union  Packet  Co.  v.  St.  Paul,  (1874) 
3  Dill.   (U.  S.)   454,  18  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,346. 

A  tax  imposed  by  a  municipal  corporation, 
which  is,  by  its  terms,  due  from  all  .vessels 
arriving  and  stopping  in  that  port,  without 
regard  to  the  place  where  they  stop,  whether 
it  be  in  the  channel  of  the  stream  or  out  in 
the  bay,  or  landed  at  the  natural  river  bank, 
cannot  be  supported  as  a  compensation  for 
the  use  of  the  city's  wharves,  but  is  a  tax 
upon  every  vessel  which  stops  either  by  land- 
ing or  mooring  in  the  waters  of  a  river  within 


a  city,  for  the  privilege  of  so  landing  or 
mooring,  and,  when  the  assessment  of  the 
tax  is  measured  by  the  tonnage  of  the  ves- 
sel, falls  directly  within  the  prohibition  of 
the  Constitution.  Cannon  v.  New  Orleans, 
(1874)  20  Wall.  (U.  S.)  580,  reversing  27  La. 
Ann.   16. 

A  Ifew  York  statute  which  provides  that 
vessels  which  shall  enter  the  port  of  New 
York,  or  load  or  unload  at  or  make  fast  to 
any  wharf  therein,  shall  pay  a  certain  sum 
per  ton  to  be  computed  upon  the  tonnage  ex- 
pressed in  the  registers  of  enrollments  of  the 
vessels,  is  an  exercise  of  the  power  expressly 
prohibited  by  this  clause.  Inman  Steam- 
ship Co.  V,  Tinker,  (1876)  94  U.  S.  241.  See 
also  Way  v.  New  Jersey  Steamboat  Co., 
(1904)  133  Fed.  Rep.  188,  as  to  a  later  stat- 
ute providing  that  "  the  master,  owner,  or 
consignee  of  every  steamboat  or  vessel  en- 
tering the  port  of  Albany,  or  loading,  un- 
loading, or  making  fast  to  any  wharf  therein, 
shall,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  ar- 
rival thereof,  pay  to  the  harbor  master  for 
his  services  the  sum  of  one  and  one-half 
cents  per  ton  per  annum,  which  shall  be 
computed  upon  the  registered  tonnage  of 
such  steamboat  or  vessel."  But  see  Benedict 
V.  Vanderbilt,  (N.  Y.  Super.  Ct.  Gen.  T.  1863) 
25  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  211. 


3.  Taxes  on  Vesseh  as'  Property.  —  Taxes  levied  by  a  state  upon  ships  or 
vessels  owned  by  the  citizens  of  the  state  as  property,  based  on  a  valuation  of 
the  same  as  property,  are  not  witliin  tlie  prohibition,  for  the  reason  that  the 
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prohibition,  when  properly  construed,  does  not  extend  to  the  investments  of  the 
citizens  in  such  structures. 

Wheeling,  etc.,  Transp.  Co.  r.  Wheeling, 
(1878)  99  U.  S.  283.  See  also  the  following 
cases: 

Vnited  States.  —  SUte  Tonnage  Tax  Gases, 
(1870)  12  Wall.  (U.  S.)  213;  The  North  Cape, 
(1876)  6  Bias.  (U.  S.)  605,  18  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
10,316. 

Alabama,  —  Lott  v.  Mobile  Trade  Co., 
(1869)  43  Ala.  678. 


J/arytoiMf.  — Gimther  v.  Baltimore.  (1880) 
66  Md.  458. 

OAio.  — Perry  r.  Torrence,  (1838)  8  Ohio 
622. 

South  Carolina.  —  State  r.  Charleston. 
(1851)   4  Rich.  L.   (S.  Car.)  2^. 

West  Virginia.  —  Wheeling,  etc.,  Transpi 
Co.  r.  Wheeling,  (1876)  9  \\\  Va.  170. 


4.  Tax  on  Veiiels  Vied  Szolniively  in  Home  Porti.  —  A  statute  levying  a  tax  on 
all  steamboats,  vessels,  and  other  watercraft  Jying  in  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  state,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  ton  on  the  registered  tonnage  thereof, 
was  held  to  be  void  as  a  tonnage  tax  as  applied  to  vessels  duly  enrolled  and 
licensed  in  conformity  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  state, 
and  used  exclusively  in  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  between 
ports,  points,  or  landings  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  on  navigable  rivers. 


SUte  Tonnage  Tax  Cases,  (1870)  12  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  210. 

Yetaels  eagaged  in  towage  aad  lighterage. 
—  The  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
which  prohibits  a  state  to  "lay  any  duty 
of  tonnage/'  applies  to  and  includes  vessels 
which  are  li^nsed  in  the  coaating  trade,  and 
which  are  exclusively  en^^aged  in  the  towage 
and  lighterage  business  in  the  bay  and  har- 
bor of  Mobile,  carrying  passengers  and  freight 
between  the  dty  and  vessels  at  anchorage 
in  the  bay;  and  as  to  such  vessels  the  tax 
imposed  the  revenue  law  *'  on  aU  steamboats. 


vessels,  and  other  watercraft  plying  in  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  state,  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  per  ton  of  the  registered  toniiage 
thereof,"  is  unconstitutional  and  void.  Lott 
V.  Morgan,   (1867)   41  Ala.  246. 

A  municipal  ordinance  imposing  a  license 
tax  upon  ''every  member  of  a  firm  or  com- 
pany, every  agency,  person,  or  corporation, 
owning  and  running  towboats  to  and  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,"  does  not  impose  a  duty  of 
tonnage.  New  Orleans  f?.  Eclipse  Tow  Boat 
Co.,  (1881)  33  La.  Ann.  647. 


6.  Whar&ge  Chargei. —  A  municipal  corporation,  owning  improved  wharves 

and  other  artificial  means  which  it  has  provided  and  maintains,  at  its  own  cost 

for  the  benefit  of  those  engaged  in  commerce  upon  the  public  navigable  waters 

of  the  United  States,  is  not  prohibited  by  the  National  Constitution  from 

charging  and  collecting  from  those  using  its  wharves  and   facilities   such 

reasonable  fees  as  will  fairly  remunerate  it  for  the  use  of  its  property. 

Northwestern  Union  Packet  0>.  v,  St.  is  a  charge  for  the  use  of  a  wharf.  Ex- 
orbitant wharfage  may  have  a  similar  effect 
as  a  burden  on  commerce  as  a  duty  of  ton- 
nage has,  but  it  is  exorbitant  wharfage  and 
not  a  duty  of  tonnage;  and  the  remedy  for 
one  is  different  from  the  remedy  for  the 
other.  The  question  whether  it  is  the  one 
or  the  other  is  not  one  of  intent,  but  one  of 
fact  and  law:  of  fact,  as  whether  the  chai-ge 
is  made  for  the  use  of  a  wharf,  or  for  enter- 
ing the  port;  of  law,  as  whether,  according 
as  the  fact  is  shown  to  exist,  it  is  wharfage 
or  a  duty  of  tonnage.  The  intent  is  not 
material  and  is  not  traversable.  Parkers- 
burg,  etc.,  Transp.  Co.  v.  Parkersburg,  (1882) 
107  U.  S.  696. 


Louis,  (1879)  100  U.  S.  427,  affirming  (1876) 
4  Dill,  (U.  S.)  10,  18  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,346; 
Cincinnati,  etc..  Packet  Co.  t?.  Catlettsburg, 
(1881)  106  U.  S.  662;  Vicksburg  v.  Tobin, 
(1879)  100  U.  S.  432;  Keokuk  Northern  Line 
Packet  Co.  v,  Keokuk,  (1877)  95  U.  S.  84; 
Cannon  v.  New  Orleans,  (1874)  20  Wall.  (U. 
S.)  682,  reversing  (1875)  27  La.  Ann.  16; 
The  Canal  Boat  Ann  Ryan,  (1873)  7  Ben. 
(U.  S.)  20,  1  Fed.  Cas.  No.  428;  People  v. 
Roberts,  (1892)  92  Cal.  663;  Sweeney  v.  Otis, 
(1886)  37  La.  Ann.  620;  (TConley  v.  Natchez, 
(1843)  1  Smed.  &  M.  (Miss.)  31;  Sterrett  r. 
Houston,  (1865)   14  Tex.  153. 

Whether  a  charge  imposed  is  a  charge  of 
wharfage  or  a  duty  of  tonnage  must  be 
determined  by  the  terms  of  the  ordinance  or 
regulation  which  imposes  it.  They  are  not 
the  same  thing:  a  duty  of  tonnage  is  a 
charge  for  the  privilege  of  entering,  or  trad- 
ing or  lying  in,  a  port  or  harbor;  wharfage 


Charges  for  wharfage  may  be  graduated 
by  the  tonnage  of  vessels  using  a  wharf,  and 
this  is  not  a  duty  of  tonnage  within  the 
meaning  of  this  provision.  Owachita  Packet 
Co.  V,  Aiken,  (1886)  121  U.  S.  448,  affirming 
(1883)  16  Fed.  Rep.  890.  See  also  Parkers- 
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burg,  etc.,  Transp.  Co.  i;.  Parkersburg,  (1882) 
107  U.  S.  603;  dndimati,  etc.,  Packet  Go. 
V.  Catlettsburg,  (1881)  105  U.  S.  562;  Leathers 
V.  Aiken,  (1881)  9  Fed.  Rep.  681. 

Impoaed  by  municipal  corporatioii  hayiBg 
ezcluaive  rii^t  to  erect  wharves.  —  A  munici- 
pal corporation,  having  by  the  law  of  its 
organization  an  exclusive  right  to  make 
wharves,  collect  wharfage,  and  regulate 
wharfage  rates,  can  consistently  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  charge  and 
collect  wharfage  proportionate  to  the  ton- 
nage of  the  vessel  from  the  owners  of  en- 
rolled and  licensed  steamboats  mooring  and 
landing  at  the  wharves  constructed  on  the 
banks  of  a  navigable  river.  Keokuk  North- 
em  Line  Packet  Co.  v.  Keokuk,  (1877)  95 
U.  S.  84.  See  also  Vicksburg  v.  Tobin,  (1879) 
100  U.  S.  432. 

Discriminating  wharfage  rates.  — A  Tfew 
York  statute  which  makes  a  distinction  of 
wharfage  between  canal  boats  plying  on  the 
waters  of  New  York  state  exclusively,  and 
all  other  canal  boats  and  barges,  violates 
this  clause.  A  law  which  makes  such  a  dis- 
tinction does  not  impose  on  vessels,  for  the 
use  of  wharves,  a  mere  compensatory  pay- 


ment. A  compensatory  payment  merely 
must  be  general  and  uniform.  The  excess  of 
wharfage  demanded  of  all  other  canal  boats 
than  those  navigating  New  York  waters  is  a 
duty  of  tonnage.  Broeck  i;.  The  Barge  John 
M.  Welch,  (1880)  2  Fed.  Rep.  369,  reversing 
The  Barge  John  M.  Welch,  (1878)  9  Ben.  (U. 
S.)  507,  13  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,359. 

Imposed  in  advance  of  constriKtion  of 
whaif.  —  Whenever  the  state  shall  have  con- 
structed or  acquired  wharves  in  the  interest 
of  commerce,  it  may  collect  wharfage,  as 
proprietor,  for  the  use  of  the  wharves;  to 
attempt  to  impose  **  wharfage "  (so  called) 
in  advance  of  such  construction  or  acquisi- 
tion would  be  an  attempt  to  lay  a  duty  of 
tonnage.  People  v.  Pacific  Rolling  Mills  Co., 
(1882)  60  Cal.  327. 

Ordinance  will  be  carefully  scrutinised. — 
No  doubt  neither  a  state  nor  a  municipal  cor- 
poration can  be  permitted  to  impose  a  tax 
upon  tonnage  under  cover  of  law  or  ordi- 
nances ostensibly  passed  to  collect  wharfage. 
This  has  sometimes  been  attempted,  but  the 
ordinances  will  always  be  carefully  scruti- 
nized. Keokuk  Northern  Line  Packet  Co.  v, 
Keokuk,  (1877)  95  U.  S.  86. 


6.  Feet  for  Harbor  ICaaters  and  Wardens. —  A  statute  enacting  that  the 
master  and  warden  of  a  port  within  the  state  should  be  entitled  to  demand 
and  receive  a  fee,  whether  called  on  to  perform  any  service  or  not,  for  every 
vessel  arriving  in  that  port,  is  void  as  a  duty  of  tonnage. 

A  harbor  master's  fee  for  asiigBing  a  ves- 
sel a  berth  at  a  wharf,  which  fee  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  tonnage  of  the  ship,  is  not  a 
tonnage  duty.  State  v.  Charleston,  (1851) 
4  Rich.  L.  (S.  Car.)  288. 


Southern  Steamship  Co.  v,  Portwardens, 
(1867)  6  Wall.  (U.  S.)  31;  Sheffield  v.  Par- 
sons, (1833)  3  Stew.  &  P.  (Ala.)  302;  Hack- 
ley  V.  Geraghtv,  (1870)  34  N.  J.  L.  332, 
afllrming  Geraghty  v.  Hackley,  (1872)  36  N. 
J.  L.  459;  Alexander  v.  Wilmington,  etc.,  R. 
Co.,  (1847)  3  Strobh.  L.  (S.  Oar.)  504;  Harbor 
Com'rs  V.  Pashley,  (1882)  10  S.  Car.*  320. 

If  it  had  been  the  intent  to  compensate 
the  harbor  masters  for  their  labor,  it  would 
haye  been  proper  and  constitutional  to  fix 
a  fee  for  the  work  actually  performed;  but 
not  even  for  the  purpose  of  paying  officials 
could  a  tonnage  duty  be  imposed  without  the 
leave  of  Congress.  Cole  v.  Johnson,  (1881) 
10  Daly  (N.  Y.)  259. 


District  of  Colombia.  —  An  ordinance 
adopted  by  the  city  of  Washington,  "that 
secuon  2  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  for 
the  appointment  of  a  harbor  master  and 
for  otner  purposes'  be  so  amended  that  the 
harbor  fees  to  be  collected  by  the  harbor 
master  shall  be  as  follows:  (3n  all  vessels 
of  fifty  tons  and  under,  fifty  cents,"  etc, 
was  held  to  be  void,  as  the  power  to  lay 
a  tax  on  commerce  in  the  form  of  a  duty  on 
tonnage  had  not  been  granted  by  Congress. 
Washmgton  v,  Barnes,  (1867)  6  D.  C.  230. 


7.  Tolls  Chari^  for  Improyed  Hayigation. —  The  exaction  by  a  state  of  tolls 
for  passing  through  improved  waters  of  the  state,  as  compensation  for  the  use 
of  artificial  facilities  constructed,  is  not  a  duty  of  tonnage  though  the  rates  of 
toll  are  prescribed  according  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  and  the  amount  of 
freight  carried. 


Huse  V.  Glover,  (1886)  119  U.  S.  547,  afflrm- 
ing  (1883)  15  Fed.  Rep.  202.  See  also 
Thames  Bank  v.  Lovell,  (1847)  18  Conn.  510; 


C^rondelet  Canal,  etc,  Co.  v,  Parker,  (1877) 
29  La.  Ann.  430. 


8.  Ferry  License.  —  A  municipal  ordinance  providing  that  ^^  keepers  of 
ferries  shall  pay  fifty  dollars  license  for  each  boat  plying  between  this  city 
and  the  opposite  bonk  of  the  river  for  one  year,  or  twenty-five  dollars  for  each 
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boat  for  six  months/'  is  not  invalid  as  a  tonnage  tax  which  the  statee  are 

forbidden  to  lay. 

Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  r.  East  St.  Lonifl,  by  the  tonnage  of  the  ferry-boats.  It  ia  the 
(1882)  107  U.  S.  375,  wherein  the  court  said:  same  whether  the  boats  are  of  large  or  BDafl 
"  In  the  first  place,  the  license  fee  is  levied  carrying  capacity.  This,  although  not  a  con- 
not  on  the  ferry-boat  but  on  the  ferry-  elusive  circumstance,  is  one  of  the  tests  ap- 
keeper.  *  *  *  In  the  second  place,  the  plied  to  determine  whether  a  tax  is  a  tax 
amount  of  the  license  fee  is  not  graduated  on  tonnage  or  not." 

9.  Quarantine  Feet. —  The  fee  exacted  for  the  examination  which  the  quaran- 
tine laws  of  the  state  require  in  regard  to  all  vessels  passing  the  quarantine 
station  is  not  a  tonnage  tax ;  it  is  not  in  fact  a  tax  within  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  as  used  in  the  Constitution,  but  is  a  compensation  for  the  seirioes 
rendered  as  part  of  its  quarantine  system  to  the  vessel  which  receives  the 
certificate  that  declares  it  free  from  further  quarantine  requirements. 

Morgan's     Steamship     Co.     v.     Louisiana,  sels   owned    in    foreign    ports    and    entering 

<1885)    118    U.    S.    463,    affirming   Morgan's  her  harbors  in  the  pursuit  of  oommeroe  in 

Louisiana,    etc.,    R.,    etc.,    Co.    r.    Board    of  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  quaran- 

Health,  (1884)  36  La.  Ann.  667.  tine  regulation.     Peette  v.  Morgan,  (1873)  19 

A  state  cannot  levy  a  tonnage  tax  on  ves-  WalL  (U.  S.)  682. 

10.  Imposing  Half  Pilotage.  —  A  state  law  imposing  half  pilotage  when  a 
pilot  is  not  received  is  not  in  effect  a  duty  of  tonnage  because  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  sums  received  to  the  use  of  a  society  for  the  relief  of  distressed  and 
decayed  pilots,  their  wives  and  children.  Whether  these  sums  shall  go  directly 
to  the  use  of  the  individual  pilots  by  whom  the  service  is  tendered,  or  shall 
form  a  common  fund,  to  be  administered  by  trustees  for  -the  benefit  of  sudi 
pilots  and  tlieir  families  as  may  stand  in  peculiar  need  of  it,  is  a  matter  resting 
in  legislative  discretion,  in  the  proper  exercise  of  whidi  the  pilots  alone  are 
interested. 

Cooley  V.  Board  of  Wardens,  (1861)  12  How.  (U.  S.)  313. 

11.  Tax  on  Vessels  Engaged  in  Oyster  BniinMs. — ^A  state  statute  exacting 
a  license  fee  of  three  dollars  per  ton  for  every  vessel  employed  in  dredging  for 
oysters  in  the  waters  of  the  state  is  not  a  tonnage  tax,  but  a  lawful  comp^i- 
sation  demanded  by  the  state  as  the  proprietor  of  the  oyster  beds  for  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  oysters,  which  it  is  reasonable  to  rate  according  to  the 
size  of  the  vessel  used.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  commerce  or  navigation,  land 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  tax  upon  either. 

Dize  V.  Lloyd,  (1888)  36  Fed.  Rep.  651.  by  which  the  amount  of  the  license  fee  shaU 

A  New  Jersey  statute  regulating  and  con-  *^  determined  does  not  affect  the  character 

trolling  the  taking,  planting,  and  cultivating  f  the  impos^ion.      SUte  v.  Corson,   (1901) 

of  oysters  under  tidal  waters  in  the  state  of  o*  -N-  J-  l-«.  loo. 

New   Jersey,   confers   upon    certain   persons         Engaged  in  bu3dng  or  selling  oysters. 

who  comply  with  the  conditions  which  it  The  Maryland  oyster  law  requiring  thfit 
prescribes  the  right  to  engage  in  the  business  there  shall  be  paid  for  every  vessel  engaged 
of  catching,  planting,  and  growing  oysters  in  buying  or  selling  oysters  upon  the  wateis 
upon  lands  of  the  state  lying  under  tide  of  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries  in 
water.  One  of  these  conditions  is  that  every  Maryland  a  license  of  three  dollars  per  ton 
vessel  used  by  the  person  upon  whom  the  of  the  vessel's  measurement,  is  void  as  a 
state  has  conferred  this  privilege  shall  be  duty  of  tonnage.  This  is  a  tax  levied  upon 
licensed,  and  that  before  the  license  is  issued  the  vessel  as  an  instrument  used  in  the  par- 
a  fee  shall  be  paid  therefor  graduated  by  the  ticular  trade  or  branch  of  oommeroe,  irre- 
tonnage  of  the  vessel.  The  fact  that  the  spective  of  the  value  of  the  vessel  as  prop- 
tonnage  of  the  vessel  is  selected  as  the  scale  erty,  and  based  solely  and  exclusively  on  its 
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Booth  V,  Lloyd,  (1887)  33 
See  also  Esd  p.  Insley,  33 


cubical  contents. 
Fed.  Rep.  598. 
Fed.  Rep.  680. 

Engaged  in  carrying  oystera.  — A  Viruinia 
statute  providinff  that  ''every  captain  or 
officer  of  a  yessel  which  shall  be  employed  in 
carrying  oysters  taken  in  the  waters  of  Vir- 
ginia shall  obtain  from  an  inspector  a  license, 
for  which  he  shall  pay  to  said  inspector  a 
tax  of  three  dollars  per  ton  for  every  ton 
said  vessel  may  measure,  according  to  the 
custom-house  enrollment  or  license;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  captain  or 
officer  to  have  said  license  framed,  and  so  set 
or  placed  upon  the  quarter-deck  or  binnacle 
of  his  vessel,  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  full 
view  of  every  person  who  may  board  said 
vessel;  which  Ucense  shall  authorize  such 
vessel  to  carry  away  oysters  for  one  year," 
was  held  to  be  invalid  as  a  duty  of  tonnage. 
Johnson  v.  Drummond,  (1871)  20  Gratt.  (Va.) 
419,  in  which  case  the  court  said:  "It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  tax  we  are  consider- 
ing is  in  effect  a  tax  on  the  oysters,  and 
not  a  tax  on  the  vessel  as  a  vehicle  of  con- 
veyance.    I  cannot  admit  this  proposition. 

IS.  Tax  on  Bailroad  Freight.  —  A  charter  of  a  railroad  corporation  provid- 
ing that  all  tonnage  carried  on  the  railroad  shall  be  subject  to  a  toll  or  duty 
of  three  mills  per  ton  per  mile  does  not  impose  a  tonnage  duty  within  the 
meaning  of  this  clause.  A  duty  of  tonnage  "  meauB  simply  that  sort  of  duty 
that  at  the  date  of  the  Constitution  was  called  '  tonnage/  and  that  was  a  duty 
on  ships,  or  their  cargoes,  imported  or  exported^  measured  by  their  capacity 
or  weight" 

Pennsylvania  R.  Co.  v.  Ck>m.,  (1860)  3  Grant  Oaa.  (Pa.)  129. 


The  tax  is  not  exacted  from  the  owner  of 
the  oysters,  and  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  or  value  of  the  oysters.  It  is  a 
tax  exacted  from  the  inaster  of  a  vessel, 
who  may  or  may  not  own  either  the  vessel 
or  the  oysters,  in  consideration  of  a  privilege 
to  be  granted  to  the  vessel  to  engage  in  the 
carrying  of  oysters.  The  tax  is  applicable 
to  all  vessels  wherever  owned,  and  is  not 
applicable  to  any  vessel  which  does  not  carry 
oysters,  and  is  not,  therefore,  a  tax  upon  the 
vessel  as  property.  The  license  for  which 
the  tax  is  paid'  is  not  a  license  to  the  master 
personally  to  engage  in  the  oyster  trade,  for 
then  he  might  substitute  another  vessel. 
The  words  of  the  statute  are,  that  the  Ucense 
shall  'authorize  the  vessel  to  carry  away 
oysters  for  one  year.'  The  license,  there- 
fore, is  to  the  vessel  herself;  if  she  is  lost 
or  destroyed  the  next  day,  the  license  is  gone. 
She  must  obtain  the  license  and  pay  the  tax 
because  she  carries  oysters;  or,  more  prop- 
erly, because  she  has  a  capacity  to  carry 
oysters,  under  the  privilege  conferred  by  the 
license,  and  the  license  is  in  proportion  to 
her  capacity." 


17.  "  AOBSEXBVT  "  OB  "  CoxPAOT  "  —  1.  Oencral  Application  of  the  Terms.  — 

The  terms  "  compact "  and  "  agreement "  do  not  apply  to  every  possible  com- 
pact or  agreement  between  one  state  and  another  for  the  validity  of  which 
the  consent  of  Congress  must  be  obtained,  but  the  prohibition  is  directed  to  the 
formation  of  any  combination  tending  to  the  increase  of  political  power  in 
the  states  which  may  encroach  upon  or  interfere  with  the  just  supremacy 
of  the  United  States. 

148  U.  S.  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  to  use  the  broadest  and  most 
comprehensive  terms;  and  that  they  anx- 
iously desired  to  cut  off  all  connection  or 
communication  between  a  state  and  a  for- 
eign power;  and  we  shall  fail  to  execute  that 
evident  intention  unless  we  five  to  the  word 
'agreement'  its  most  extended  signification, 
and  so  apply  it  as  to  prohibit  every  agree- 
ment, written  or  verbal,  formal  or  informal, 
positive  or  implied,  by  the  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  parties."  Holmes  v.  Jenni- 
son,  (1840)   14  Pet.   (U.  S.)   672. 


Virginia   r.   Tennessee, 
618. 


If  these  compacts  are  with  foreign  nations, 
they  interfere  with  the  treaty-making  power 
which  is  conferred  entirely  on  the  general 
government;  if  with  each  other,  for  political 
purposes,  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  interfere 
with  the  general  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
Constitution.  Barron  v.  Baltimore,  (1833)  7 
Pet.  (U.  S.)  249. 

"The  word  'agreement'  doee  not  necea- 
sazily  import  any  direct  and  express  stipu- 
lation; nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be 
in  writing.  If  there  is  a  verbal  understand- 
ing to  which  both  parties  have  assented,  and 
upon  which  both  are  acting,  it  is  an  'agree- 
ment.' And  the  use  of  all  of  these  terms, 
'treaty,'  'agreement,'  'compact,'  show  that 


Controveraiea  between  the  several  states 
arising  out  of  public  relations  and  inter- 
course cannot  be  settled  either  by  war  or 
diplomacy,  though,  with  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, they  may  be  composed  by  agreement. 
Louisiana  v.  Texas,  (1900)  176  tl.  S.  17. 
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Afntmeatt  entonA  iato  before  lAoptiOB 
ef  CeutitiitioB.  —  An  egreemcnt  entered  into 
between  two  statee  in  1785  wm  not  affected 
or  act  aeide  b^  tbie  ciauee  except  so  far  aa 
it  was  inconautent  witb  the  proviatona  of 
the  Constitution.  The  prohibition  of  the 
eiauae  eictende  onlj  to  future  agreement!  or 


compacts,  not  against  those  already  in  exist- 
ence, except  so  far  as  their  stipulatkws 
might  affect  subjects  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  Congress,  such  as  commerce  and  the 
navigation  of  public  waters,  which  is  in- 
dud^  under  the  power  to  regulate  oommerce. 
Wharton  r.  Wise,  (1893)  163  U.  S.  171. 


S.  At  to  a  Boimdftry  Lint.  —  A  compact  or  agreement  between  two  states  as 
to  a  boundary  line  will  be  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution,  or  without 
it)  according  as  the  establishment  of  the  boundary  line  may  or  may  not  lead  to 
the  increase  of  the  political  power  or  influence  of  the  states  affected,  and  thus 
encroach,  or  not,  upon  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  federal  authority.  If  the 
boundary  established  is  so  run  as  to  cut  off  an  important  and  valuable  portion 
of  a  state,  the  political  power  of  the  state  enlarged  would  be  affected  by  the 
settlement  of  the  boundary ;  and  to  an  agreement  of  such  a  boundary,  or  rather 
its  adoption  afterwards,  the  consent  of  Congress  may  well  be  required.  But 
if  the  running  of  a  boundary  may  have  no  effect  upon  the  political  influence 
of  either  state,  and  may  simply  serve  to  mark  and  define  that  which  actually 
existed  before  but  was  indefinite  and  immarked,  an  agreement  for  the  running 
of  the  line  or  its  actual  survey  would  in  no  respect  displace  the  relation  of  either 
of  the  states  to  the  general  government 


VirginU  r.  Tennessee,  (1S93)  148  U.  S.  520. 

The  question  of  bovadary  between  states 
if  in  its  nature  a  political  question  to  be 
settled  by  compact  made  by  the  potitical 
departments  of  the  government,  and  if  two 
states  by  negotiation  and  agreement  proceed 
to  adjust  a  boimdary  between  them,  any 
compact  between  them  would  be  null  and 
void  without  the  assent  of  Congress.  Florida 
V.  Georgia,  (1854)  17  How.  (U.  S.)  491. 

Siagle  limitation  of  consent  of  Congress.— 
It  is  a  part  of  the  p^eneral  right  of  sover- 
eignty, belonging  to  mdependent  nations,  to 
establish  and  fix  the  disputed  boundaries  be- 
tween their  respective  limits;  and  the  bound- 
aries so  established  and  fixed  by  compact 
between  nations  become  conclusive  upon  all 
the  subjects  and  citizens  thereof,  and  bind 
their  rights,  and  are  to  be  treated,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  the  real  boundaries. 
This  right  is  expressly  recognized  to  exist 
in  the  states  of  the  Union  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  is  guarded  in 
its  exercise  by  a  single  limitation  or  restric- 
tion only,  requiring  the  consent  of  Congress. 
Poole  V.  Fleeger,  (1837)  11  Pet.  (U.  S.)  185, 
affirming  Fleeger  v.  Pool,  (1832)  1  McLean 
(U.  S.)  185,  0  Fed.  Cas.  No.  4,860. 

By  the  surrender  of  the  power  to  enter 
into  any  agreement  or  compact  which  before 
the  adoption  of  the  institution  was  vested 
in  every  state,  of  settling  these  contested 
boundaries  as  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
sovereignty  they  might,  they  could  settle 
them  neither  by  war,  nor  in  peace  by  treaty, 
compact,  or  agreement,  without  the  permis- 


sion of  the  new  legislative  power  which  the 
states  brought  into  existence  by  their  re- 
spective and  several  grants  in  convenUons 
of  the  people.  If  Congress  consented,  then 
the  states  were  in  this  respect  restored  to 
theii;  original  sovereignty;  such  consent  be- 
inj;  the  sole  limitation  imposed  by  the  (in- 
stitution, when  given,  left  the  states  as  they 
were  before;  whereby  their  compacts  became 
of  binding  force,  and  finally  settled  the 
boundary  between  them,  operating  with  the 
same  effect  as  a  treaty  between  sovereign 
powers;  that  is,  that  the  boundaries  so 
established  and  fixed  by  compact  between 
nations  become  conclusive  upon  all  the  sub- 
jects and  citizens  thereof,  and  bind  their 
rights,  and  are  to  be  treated  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  the  true  real  boundaries. 
Rhode  Island  v,  Massachusetts,  (1838)  12 
Pet.  (U.  S.)  724. 

The  construction  of  the  compact  or  agree- 
ment as  to  boundary  entered  into  vrith  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  a  judicial  question. 
Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts,  (1838)  12  Pet 
(U.  S.)  724. 

A  legislative  declaration  following  the  line 
designated  as  the  boundary  between  two 
states,  that  it  is  correct  and  shall  thereafter 
be  deemed  the  true  and  established  Une,  does 
not  impair,  by  itself,  a  contract  or  agreement 
with  an  adjoining  state.  It  is  the  legislative 
declaration  which  the  state  and  inuviduals 
affected  by  the  recognized  boimdary  line  maj 
invoke  against  the  state  as  an  admission, 
but  not  as  a  compact  or  agreement.  Monon- 
gaheU  Nav.  Co.  v,  U.  S.,  (1803)  148  U.  8.  312. 


3.  Orants  of  Franohise  to  a  Corporation  by  Two  States. —  It  is  competent  for 
a  railroad  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  one  state,  when  authorized 
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80  to  do  by  the  consent  of  the  state  which  created  it,  to  accept  authority  from 
another  state  to  extend  its  railroad  into  such  state  and  to  receive  a  grant  of 
powers  to  own  and  control,  by  lease  or  purchase,  railroads  therein,  and  to 
subject  itself  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  second 
state.  Such  legislation  on  the  part  of  two  or  more  states  is  not,  in  the  absence 
of  inhibitory  l^slation  by  Congress,  regarded  as  within  the  constitutional 
prohibition  of  agreements  or  compacts  between  states. 


St.  Louis,  etc.,  R.  Go.  v.  James,  (1896)  161 
U.  S.  562. 

This  prohibition  applies  only  to  such  an 
"affreement  or  compact"  as  is  in  its  nature 
political.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
clearly  intended  nothing  more  than  to  pro- 
hibit the  several  states  from  exercising  their 
authority  in  any  way  which  might  limit  or 
infringe  upon  a  full  and  complete  execution 
by  the  general  government  of  the  powers 
intended  to  be  delegated  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. A  state  authorizing  a  railroad 
company  incorporated  in  another  state  to 
extend  the  railroad  to  some  point  within  the 
state,  assuming  that  the  action  of  both 
states  had  its  origin  in  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  states,  unaccompanied  with  the 
consent  of  Congress,  is  valid.  Union  Branch 
R.  Co.  V,  East  Tennessee,  etc,  R.  Co.,  (1863) 
14  Ga.  327. 

Erection  of  bridge  over  boundary  waters. 
—  There  has  been  no  "compact"  between 
two  states  by  each  state  granting  to  corpo- 
rations the  authority  to  erect  a  bridge  over 
navigable  waters  forming  the  boundary  be- 


tween the  states.  Dover  v,  Portsmouth 
Bridge,  (1845)  17  N.  H.  223,  in  which  case 
the  court  said:  *'  But  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  go  into  a  consideration  of  the^  import 
of  the  term  'compact;'  and  an  inquiry 
whether  this  prohibition  embraces  an  agree- 
ment of  such  a  character,  or  whether  the 
term  was  intended  to  designate  some  league 
or  alliance  or  contract  of  a  political  nature. 
The  provision  was  probably  not  intended  to 
require  the  consent  of  Congress  to  enable 
states  to  agree  to  run  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween them,  or  to  mark  and  establish  its 
particular  locality,  etc.;  and  if  they  may 
agree  upon  these  things,  they  may  asree 
upon  some  others  without  violating  their 
constitutional  duties.  •  •  •  But  on  the 
supposition  that  the  states  may  not  make 
any  contract  whatever  with  each  other,  we 
find  here  no  evidence  of  a  contract  between 
the  states.  They  grant  charters  of  incorpo- 
ration, as  they  may  clearly  and  lawfuUv  do. 
They  authorize  those  corporations  to  build 
a  bridge,  but  they  enter  into  no  negotiation, 
or  agreement  of  any  character,  with  each 
other,  respecting  it." 


4.  Power  to  Surrender  Fugitives  to  Foreign  Conntry. —  Even  in  the  absence  of 

treaties  or  Acts  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  the  extradition  of  a  fugitive  from 

justice  cannot  become  the  subject  of  n^otiation  between  a  state  of  this  Union 

and  a  foreign  government 

U.  S.  V.  Rauscher,  (1886)   119  U.  S.  414.    See  also  Holmes  i;.  Jennison,  (1840)  14  Pet. 
(U.  S.)  672;  People  v,  Curtis,  (1872)  50  N.  Y.  330. 
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